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ADV^^’RTISEMENT 


In the following Dictionary, compiled from the best sources 
ancient and modem, with the addition of many original articles, 
the selections have been made with reference to what was thought 
most useful ; and thus many things of minor importance, usually 
found in similar works, have been excluded. Every article too, 
taken from preceding Dictionaries, has been carefully weighed, and 
in a great number of instances modified, corrected, or enlarged ; 
and numerous other writings variously illustrative of the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been made to contribute a portion of their information 
under diflerent heads. This general acknowledgment renders a 
particular reference to the works made use of unnecessary. The 
fact is, that many of the most valuable of them are compilations 
from preceding compilations, and so have no title to be referred to 
as original authorities ; whilst in other instances the articles 
in this Dictionary have been collected from several sources, 
and so altered, or combined with original corrections or enla^e- 
roents, that it would be difficult to assign each portion to its proper 
original. Where, however, any particulars of fact or history 
required confirmation, the authority has been given. 

It will be observed that all the places and persons mentioned in 
the Bible have not been noticed, for this would only have made 
the same unprofitable display of proper names which is seen in 
several other Dictionaries ; but those have been selected on which 
any thing important for the right understanding of the Scriptures 
seemed, more or less, to depend. The same rule has been observed 
as to the natural history of the Bible, on which department great 
light has been thrown by Dr. Hanis, whose learned work has been 
rather freely used. The leading sects and heresies, ancient and 
modern, have also been introduced ; but with no design to embody 
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command of God, tal^en twelve rods of an 
almond tree from the princes of the twelve 
tribes, and Aaron's separately, he placed 
them in the tabernacle before the sanctuary, 
after havinff written upon each the name of 
the tribe which it represented, and upon the 
rod of Aaron the name of Aaron. The day 
following, when the rods were taken out, 
that of Aaron ^^was budded, and brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yield- 
ed almonds." This rod therefore was laid 
up by the ark, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the miracle, and to be a token of 
Aaron's right to his office. 

Aaron married Elisheba, the daughter of 
Amminadab, of the tribe of Judah, by whom 
he had four sons, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar, 
and Ithamar, Exod. vi. 23. The two first 
were killed by fire from heaven, as a punish- 
ment for presuming to offer incense with 
strange fire in their censers. Lev. x. 1, 2. 
From the two others the succession of High 
Priests was continued in Israel. 

The account of the death of Aaron is pecu- 
liarly solemn and affecting. As he and 
Moses, in striking the rock at Meribah, 
Num. xvi., had not honoured God by a per- 
fect obedience and faith. He in his math 
declared unto them that they should not 
enter into the promised land. Soon after, 
the Lord commanded Moses, ‘‘Take Aaron, 
and Eleazer his son, and bring them up to 
mount Hor; and strip Aaron of his gar- 
ments," — his splendid pontifical vestments, 
— “ and put them upon Eleazar, his son ; 
and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, 
and shall die there." This command was 
carried into effect in the presence of all 
Israel, who were encamped at the foot of the 
mountain ; and his son being invested with 
the father's priestly dress, Aaron died, and 
all the people mourned for him thirty days. 
His sepulchre was left unmarked and un- 
known, perhaps to prevent the superstitious 
reverence of future ages. In Deuteronomy 
it is said that Aaron died at Mosera ; because 
that was the name of the district in which 
mount Hor was situated. 

2. The PRIESTHOOD being established in 
Aaron and his family, the nature of this 
office among the Israelites, and the distinc- 
tion between the High Priest and the other 
priests, require here to be pointed out. 

Before the promulgation of the law by 
Moses, the fathers of every family, and the 
princes of every tribe, were priests. This 
was the case both before and after the flood ; 
for Cain and Abel, Noah, Abraham, Job, 
Abimelech, Laban, Isaac, and Jacob them- 
selves offered their own sacrifices. But after 
the Lord had chosen the family of Aaron, 
and annexed the priesthood to that line, then 
the right of sacrificing to God was reserved 
to that family only. The High Priesthood 
was confined to the first-bom in succession ; 
and the rest of his posterity were priests sim- 
ply so called, or priests of the second order. 
Both in the High Priest and the second or 
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inferior priests, two things deserve notice, — 
their consecration and their office. In some 
things they differed, and in others agreed. 
In their consecration they differed thus : the 
High Priest had the chrism, or sacred oint- 
ment, poured upon his head, so as to run 
down to his beard, and the skirts of his 
garment, Exod. xxx. 23. Levit. viii. 12. Psalm 
cxxxiii. 2. But the second priests were 
only sprinkled with this oil, mixed with the 
blood of the sacrifice, Levit. viii. 30. They 
difi^ered also in their robes, which were a 
necessary adjunct to consecration. The 
High Priest wore at the ordinary times of 
his ministration in the temple, eight gar- 
ments; — linen drawers — a coat of fine linen 
close to his skin — an embroidered girdle of 
fine linen, blue and scarlet, to surround the 
coat — a robe all of blue, with seventy- two 
bells, and as many embroidered pomegra- 
nates upon the skirts of it ; this was put over 
the coat and girdle — an epbod of gold, and 
of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen, curi- 
ously uTOught, on the shoulders of which 
were two stones engraved with the names 
of the twelve tribes ; this was put over the 
robe, and girt with a ennous girdle of the 
same — a breast-plate, about a span square, 
wrought with gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and 
fine linen, and fastened upon the ephod by 
golden chains and rings ; in this breast-plate 
were placed the urim and thummim, also 
twelve several stones, containing the names 
of the twelve tribes — a mitre of fine linen, 
sixteen cubits long, to wrap round his head 
— and lastly, a jdate of gold, or holy croum, 
two fingers broad, whereon was engraved, 
“ Holiness to the Lord ; " this was tied uath 
blue lace upon the front of the mitre. Be- 
side these garments, which he wore in his 
ordinarj’^ ministration, there were four others, 
which he wore only upon extraordinary oc- 
casions, viz., on the day of expiation, when 
he went into the Holy of Holies, which was 
once a year. Tliese were : Linen drawers — 
a linen coat — a linen girdle — a linen mitre, 
all white, Exod xxviii. Levit. xvi. 4. But the 
inferior priests had only four garments : 
Linen drawers — a linen coat — a linen girdle 
— a linen bonnet. The priest and High 
Priest differed also in their marriage restric- 
tions ; for the High Priest might not marry 
a widow, nor a divorced woman, nor a har- 
lot, but a virgin only; whereas the other 
priests might lawfully marry a widow, Levit. 
xxi. 7. 

In the following particulars the High Priest 
and inferior priests agreed in their consecra- 
tion : both were to be void of bodily blemish 
— both were to be presented to the Lord at 
the door of the tabernacle — both were to be 
washed with water— both were to be conse- 
crated by offering up certain sacrifices — both 
were to have the blood of a ram put upon 
the tip of the right ear, the thumb of the 
right hand, and the great toe of the right 
foot, Exod. xxix. 20. — In the time of conse* 
mtion, certain pieces of the sacrifice were 
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put into the priest’s hand, which was called 

filling his hand ; ” hence the Hebrew 
phrase, to fill the hand,” signifies conse- 
cration. 

In the discharge of their offices, the High 
Priest differed from the other priests in 
these particulars ; the High Priest only, and 
that but once a year, might enter into the 
Holy of Holies — the High Priest might not 
mourn for his nearest relations, by uncover- 
ing his head, or tearing any part of his gar- 
ments, except the skirt ; whereas the priest 
was allowed to mourn for these six, — father, 
mother, son, daughter, brother, and sister 
if she had no husband, Lerit. xxi. 2. 10, 11 ; 
but they agreed in these respects : they both 
burnt incense and offered sacrifices — they 
both sounded the trumpet, either as an alarm 
in war, or to assemble the people and their 
rulers — they both slew the sacrifices — both 
instructed the people — and both judged of 
leprosy. 

For the more orderly performance of 
these offices, the High Priest had his Sagan, 
who, in case of the High Priest’s pollution, 
erformed his duty. The High Priest and 
is Sagan resembled our Bishop and his 
Suffragan. 

3. Aaron was a type of Christ, not person- 
ally, but as the High Priest of the Jewish 
church. All the pnests, as offering gifts and 
sacrifices, were m their office types of Christ ; 
but Aaron especially, 1. As the High Priest. 
2. In entering into the holy place on the 
great day of atonement, and reconciling the 
people to God ; in making intercession for 
them, and pronouncing ujxm them the bless- 
ing of Jehovah, at the termination of solemn 
services. 3. In being anointed with the holy 
oil by effiusion^ wliich was prefigurative of the 
Holy Spirit with wdiich our Lord w'as en- 
dowed. 4. In bearing the names of all the 
tribes of Israel upon his breast and upon his 
shoulders, thus jircsenting them always be- 
fore (lod, and representing them to him. 
5. In being the medium of their inquiring of 
God by urirn and thummira ; and of the com- 
munication of his w'lll to them But though 
the offices of Aaron were typical, the priest- 
hood of Christ is of a different and higher 
ORDER than his, namely, that of JVIelchize- 
DfiCK. 8ee Calf, Priest, Type, Ephod, 
Breastplate, Urim. 

AB, in the Hebrew chronology, the ele- 
venth month of the civil year, and the fifth 
of the ecclesiastical year, which began with 
Nisan. This month answered to the moon 
of July, comprehending part of July and of 
August, and contained thirty days. 

The first day of this month is ohser\^ed as 
a fast by the Je^ys, in memory of Aaron’s 
death ; and the ninth, in commemoration of 
the destruction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the year before Christ 587. Jose- 
phus observes, that the burning of the tem- 
ple by Nebuchadnezzar happened on the same 
day of the year on which it was afterwards 
burned by Titus. I'he same day was remark- 
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able for Adrian’s edict, which prohibited the 
Jews to continue in Judea, or to look towards 
Jerusalem and lament its desolation. l"he 
eighteenth day is also kept as a fast, because 
the sacred lamp was extinguished on that 
night, in the reign of Ahaz. On the twenty- 
first, or, according to Scaliger, the twenty- 
second day, was a feast called Xylophoria, 
from their laying up the necessary wood 
in the temple : and on the twenty-fourth, 
a feast in commemoration of the abolishing 
of a law by the Asraoneans, or Maccabees, 
which had been introduced by the Sadducees, 
and which enacted, that both sons and daugh- 
ters should alike inherit the estate of their 
parents. 

ABADDON, Ileb., corresponding XoApoU 
lyon, Gr., that is. Destroyer, is represented. 
Rev. ix. 11, as king of the locusts, and the 
angel of the bottomless pit. Le Clerc and 
Dr. Hammond understand by the locusts in 
this passage, the zealots and robbers who 
infested and desolated Judea before Jerusa- 
lem was taken by the Romans ; and by Abad- 
don, John of Gischala, who having treacher- 
ously left that town before it was surrendered 
to Titus, came to Jerusalem and headed 
those of the zealots who acknowledged him 
as their king, and involved the Jews in many 
grievous calamities. The learned Grotius 
concurs in opinion, that the locusts are de- 
signed to represent the sect of the zealots, 
who appeared among the Jews during the 
siege, and at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. But Mr. Mt de remarks, that the 
title Abaddon alludes to Obodas, the com- 
mon name of the ancient monarchs of that 
part of Arabia from which i^lahomtt came ; 
and considers the passage as descriptive of 
the inundation of the ^flracens^ Mr. Low- 
man adopts and confirms this interpretation. 
He shows that the rise and progress of the 
Mahometan religion and empire exhibit a sig- 
nal accomplishment of tins prophecy. All 
the circumstances here recited con*espond to 
the chai'actcr of the Ar. J>ians, and the history 
of the j)enod that extended from A.D. 568 to 
A.D. 07r>. In conformity to this opinion, 
Abaddon may be understood to denote either 
Mahomel, 'who issued from the abyss, or the 
cave of Hera, to propagate his pretended 
revelations, or, more generally, the v'^aracen 
power. Mr. Bryant suppose^ Abaddon to 
have been the name of tlie Ophite deity, the 
worship of whom prevailed very anciently 
and very generidly. 

A DANA Naaman, the leper, on being di- 
rected to wash in the liver Jordan, says, 
2 Kings V. 12, Are not Aban.i and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel ? ” Probably the Abana is a branch 
of the BaiTady, or Chrysorrhoas, which de- 
rives its source from the foot of mount 
liibanus, eastward ; runs round and through 
Damascus, and continues its course till lost 
in the wilderness, four or five leagues south 
of the city. Benjamin of Tudela will have 
that part of Barrady which runs through 
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Damascus to be the Abana, and the streams 
which water the gardens without the city, to 
be Pharpar ; but perhaps the Pharpar is the 
same with Orontes, the most noted river of 
Syria, which, taking its rise a little to the 
north or north-east of Damascus, glides 
through a delightful plain, till, after passing 
Antioch, and running about two hundred 
miles to the north-west, it loses itself in the 
Mediterranean sea, 2 Kings v. 12. 

ABBA, a Syriac word, which significs/a- 
ther. The learned Mr. Selden, from the Ba- 
bylonian Gemara, has proved that slaves 
were not allowed to use the title Abba in 
addressing the master of the family to which 
they belonged. This may serve to illustrate 
Rom. viii. 15, and Gal. iv. 6, as it shows that 
through faith in Christ all true Christians pass 
into the relation of sons; are permitted 
to address God with filial confidence in 
prayer ; and to regard themselves as heirs of 
the heavenly inheritance. This adoption 
into the family of God inseparably follows 
our justification ; and the power to call God 
our Father, in this special and appropriative 
sense, results from the inward testimony 
iven to our forgiveness by the Holy Spirit, 
t. Paul and St. Mark use the Syriac word 
Abha^ a term which was understood in the 
synagogues and primitive assemblies of 
Christians ; but added to it when tvritmg to 
foreigners the explanation, father. Figura- 
tively, Abba means also a superior, in respect 
of age, dignity, or affection. It is more par- 
ticularly used in the Syriac, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic churches as a title given to their 
bishops. The bishops themselves bestow 
the title Abba more eminently upon the 
bishop of Alexandria, which occasioned the 
people to give him the title of Baba, or Papa, 
that is, grandfather ; a title which he bore 
before the bishop of Home. 

ABEDNEGO, the Chaldee name given by 
the king of Babylon’s officer to Azariah, one 
of Daniel’s companions, Dan. i. 7- This name 
imports the servant of Nago, or Nego, wliich 
is supposed to signify the sun, or morning 
star, so called from its brightness. Abed- 
nego w^as thrown into a fiery furnace, at 
Babylon, with his two comiianions, 8hadrach 
and jVIesliach, for refusing to adore the statue 
erected by the command of Nebuchadnezzar. 
God suffered them not to be injured by the 
ffames ; but made the whole to redound to 
his own glory, and the shame of the idols of 
Babylon, (hie like unto the Son of (iod, 
or a Divine person, probably the Angel of 
the Divine presence himself, appeared in the 
midst of them; and they came out of the 
furnace, which had been heated seven times 
hotter than usual, so completely preserved 
from the power of the ffames, that not even 
** the smell of fire had passed upon them.” 
This was an illustrious instance of the cou- 
rageous and hallowed spirit of martyrdom ; 
and the interposition was no doubt designed 
to encourage the Jews while in captivity, 
living among idolaters, to hold fast their 
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religion. It is an instance also of those 
gracious visitations to the old heathen world, 
by which it was loudly called from its idol- 
atries, and aroused to the acknowledgment 
of the true and only Jehovah, who, in various 
ways, left not himself without witness” 
among them. A great temporary effect was 
produced by this and other miracles related 
m the Book of Daniel; hut the people 
relapsed again into idolatry, and justly 
brought upon themselves all those wasting 
judgments which in succession swept over 
the mightiest and most ancient states. 

ABEL. He was the second son of Adam 
and Eve, and born probably in the second or 
third year of the world ; though some will 
have It that he and Cain were twins. His 
name signifiCvS T^apour, vanity^ and might be 
given either because our first parents now 
began so to feel the emptiness and vanity 
of all earthly things, that the birth of another 
son reminded them painfully of it, although 
in itself a matter of joy ; or it was imposed 
under prophetic impulse, and obscurely re- 
ferred to his premature death. His employ- 
ment was that oT a shepherd ; Cain followed 
the occupation of his father, and was a tiller 
of the ground. Whether they remained in 
their father’s family at the time when they 
brought their offerings to the Lord, or had 
establishments separate from that of Adam, 
does not clearly appear. Abel was probably 
unmarried, or had no children ; but Cain’s 
wife is mentioned. At the end of the days,” 
— ^wbich is a more literal rendering than “ in 
process of time,” as in our translation, that 
is, on Ihe sabbath, — ^l)oth brothers brought an 
offering to the Lord, (’ain “ brought of the 
fruit of the ground ; ” Abel “ the firstlings 
of his flock, and of tlie fat thereof.” And 
the Lord had respect to Abel and to his 
offering; but unto (’ain and his offering be 
bad not respect.” As C’ain afterwards com- 
plains that “ he should be hid from the face 
or presence of the Lord,” it is probable that 
the worship of the first family was performed 
before some visible manifestation of the glory 
of God, which thus consecrated a particular 
place for their services. Some have thought 
that this was at the east gate of Eden, where 
** Cherubim and a flaming sword were 
placed ; ” but this was a vengeful manifesta- 
tion, and could only have inspired a dread 
of God inconsistent with the confidence and 
hope with which men through the promise 
of redemption were now encouraged to draw 
nigh to him. The respect which God was 
pleased to show to AbePs offering, appears 
from the account to have been sensibly de- 
clared ; for Cain must have known by some 
token that the sacrifice of Abel was accepted, 
the absence of which sign, as to his own 
offering, showed that it was rejected. Whe- 
ther this was by fire going forth from “ the 
presence of the Lord,” to consume the sacri- 
fice, as in later instances recorded in the Old 
Testamrat, or in some other way, it is in vain 
to inquire; — ^that the token of acceptance 
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ms a sensible one is however an almost 
certain inference. The effect of this upon 
Cain was not to humble him before (lod, 
but to excite anger against his brother ; and, 
being in the field with him, or, as the old 
versions have it, having said to him, ** Let us 
go out into the field,*' “ he rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him;** and for 
that crime, by which the first blood of man 
was shed by man upon the earth, — a murder 
aggravated by the relationship and the “ righ- 
teous” character of the sufferer, and having 
in it also the nature of religious persecution, 
— ^he was pronounced by the Lord “ cursed 
from the earth.** 

2. As the sacrifice of Abel is the first on 
record, and has given rise to some contro- 
versy,- it demands particidar attention. It 
was offered, says 8t. Paul, “ in faith,** and it 
was “ a more excellent sacrifice’* than that 
of Cain. Both these expressions intimate 
that it was expiatory and prefigurative. 

As to the matter of the sacrifice, it was an 
animal offering. “Cain brought of the fruit 
of the ground; and Abel Sso brought of 
the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat 
thereof;** or, more literally, “the fat of 
them,” that is, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, the fattest or best of his flock ; and 
in this circumstance consisted its specific 
character as an act of faith. This is sup- 
ported by the import of the phrase, wMiova 
bvfflav, used by the apostle in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, when speaking of the sacri- 
fice of Abel. Our translators have rendered 
it, “ a more excellent sacrifice.” Wickliffe 
translates it, as Archbishop IMagee observes, 
uncouthly, but in the full sense of the origi- 
nal, “ a much more sacrifice ; ” and the con- 
troversy which has arisen on this point is, 
whether this epithet of “ much more,” or 
“ fuller,” refers to quantity or quality ; whe- 
ther it is to be understood in the sense of a 
more abundant, or of a better, a more excellent 
sacrifice. Dr. Kennicott takes it in the sense 
of measure and quantity, as well as quality; 
and supposes that Abel brought a double 
offering of the firstlings of his flock, and of 
the fruit of the ground also. His criticism 
has been very satisfactorily refuted by Arch- 
bishop Magee. I’he sacrifice of Abel was 
that of animal victims, and it was indicative 
not of gratitude but of “ faith a quality 
not to be made manifest by the quantity of 
an offering, for the one has no relation to 
the other. 

3. This will more fully appear if we con- 
sider the import of the words of the apostle, 
— “ By FAITH Abel offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he 
obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts ; and by it, he, 
being deau, yet speaketh.” Now what is the 
meaning of the apostle, when he says that it 
was witnessed or testified to Abel that he was 
righteous ? His doctrine is, that men are sin- 
ners ; that all, consequently, need pardon ; 
and to be declared, witnessed, and accounted 
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righteous, are, according to his style of writ- 
ing, the same as “ to be justified, pardoned, 
and dealt ivith as righteous.” 'Phus he argues 
that Abraham believed God, “and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness,” — “ that 
faith was reckoned to Abraham for righte- 
ousness,” — “ that he received the sign of 
circumcision, a seaZ,” a visible confirmatory, 
declaratory, and witnessing mark “of the 
righteousness which he had by faith.” In 
these cases we have a similarity so striking, 
that they can scarcely fail to explain each 
other. In both, sinful men are placed in the 
condition of righteous men ; the instrument, 
in both eases, is faith ; and the transaction 
is, in both cases also, publicly and sensibly 
witnessed, — as to Abraham, by the sign of 
circumcision ; as to Abel, by a visible accept- 
ance of his sacrifice, and the rejection of that 
of Cain. 

Abel had faith, and he expressed that faith 
by the kind of sacrifice he oftered. It was 
in this way that his faith “ pleased God ; ” 
it pleased him as a principle, and by the act 
to which it led, which act was the ofiering 
of a sacrifice to God different from that of 
Cain. Cain had not this faith, whatever 
might be its object ; and Cain, accordingly, 
did not bring an offering to which God h^ 
“ respect.” That which vitiated the offering 
of Cain was the want of this faith ; for his 
offering was not significant of faith : that 
which “ ])leased God,” in the case of Abel, 
was lus faith ; and he had “respect” to his 
offering, because it was the expression of that 
faith ; and, upon his faith so expressing itself, 
God witnessed to him “ that he was righte- 
ous.” So forcibly do the words of St. Paul, 
when commenting upon this trausaction, 
show, that Abel’s sacrifice was accepted, 
because of its immediate connexion with his 
faith, for by faith he is said to have offered 
it ; and whatever it might be, which made 
Abel’s offering differ from that of Cain, whe- 
ther abundance, or kind, or both, this was 
the result of his faith. 8o evident also is it 
from the apostle, that Abel was w-itnessed 
to be “ righteous,” not wdth reference to any 
previous “ habit of a religious life,” as some 
say, but with reference to his faith ; and to 
this faith as expressing itself by his offering 
“ a more excellent sacrifice.” 

4. If, then, the faith of Abel had an imme- 
diate connexion wdth his sacrifice, and both 
with his being accepted as “ righteous,” — 
that is, justified, in St. Paul’s use of the term,^ 
— to what had his faith resjicct ? The par- 
ticular object of the faith of the elders, cele- 
brated in Hebrews xi,, is to be deduced from 
the circumstances mentioned by St. Paul as 
illustrative of the existence and operation of 
this great principle, and by which it mani- 
fested itself in them. Let us explain this, 
and then ascertain the object of Abel’s faith 
also from the manner of its manifestation,— 
from the acts in w^hich^it embodied and ren- 
dered itself conspicuous 

Faith, in this chapter, is taken in the vsense 

B J 
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of affiance in God, and, as such, it can only 
be exercised toward God, as to all its par- 
ticular acts, in those respects in which we 
have some warrant to confide in him. This 
supposes revelation, and, in particular, pro- 
mises or declarations on his part, as the 
grotmd of every act of affiance. When, 
therefore, it is said that ** by faith Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death," 
it must be supposed that he had some pro- 
mise or intimation to this eftect, on which, 
improbable as the event was, he nobly relied ; 
and in the result God honoured his faith in 
the sight of all men. The faith of Noah had 
immediate respect to the threatened flood, 
and to the promise of God to preserve him 
in the ark which he was commanded to pp- 
pare. The chapter is filled with other in- 
stances, expressed or implied ; and from the 
whole, as well as from the nature of things, 
it will appear, that, when the apostle speaks 
of the faith of the elders in its particular 
acts, he representsS it as having respect to 
some promise, declaration, or revelation of 
God. 

This revelation was necessarily antecedent 
to the faith ; but it is also to be observed, 
that the acts by which the faith was repre- 
sented, whenever it was represented by par- 
ticular acts, and when the case admitted it, 
had a natural and striking conformity and 
correspondence to the previous revelatjon. 
So Noah built the ark, which indicated that 
he had heard the threat of the world’s destnic- 
tion by water, and had received the promise of 
his own preservation, and that of his family, 
as well as that of a part of the beasts of the 
earth. When Abraham went into Canaan at 
the command of God, and upon the promise 
that that country should become the inhent- 
ance of his descendants, he showed his faith 
by taking possession of it for them in anti- 
cipation, and his residence there indicated 
the kind of promise which he had received. 
Thus these instances show, that when the 
faith which the apostle commends exliibited 
itself in some particular act, that act had a 
correspondency to the previous promise or 
revelation which was the ground of faith. We 
must therefore interpret the acts of Abel’s 
faith so as to make them also correspond 
with an antecedent revelation. His faith had 
respect to some previous revelation, and the 
nature of the revelation is to be collected 
from the significant manner in which he de- 
claredhis faith in it. 

Now that which Abel did by faith," 
was, generallv, to perform an act of solemn 
worship, in the confidence that it would be 
acceptable to God. This supposes a revela- 
tion, immediate or by tradition, that such 
acts of worship were acceptable to God, or his 
fhlth could have had no warrant, and would 
no^ have been faith, but fancy. But the case 
must be considered more particularly. His 
faith led him to oflfer ‘*a more excellent 
sacrifice” than that of Cain; but this as 
necessarily implies, that there was some an • 


tecedent revelation to which his faith, as 
thus expressed, had reject, and on which 
that peculiarity of his ofiferlng, which .distin- 
guished it from the ofifering of Cain, was 
founded ; a revelation which indicated that 
the way in which God would be approached 
acceptably, in solemn worship, was by ani- 
mal sacrifices. Without this, the fmth to 
which his offering, which was an offering of 
the firstlings of his flock, had a special fit- 
ness and adaptation, could have had no war- 
rant in divine authority. But this revelation 
must have included, in order to its being 
the ground of faith, as " the substance of 
things hoped for,” a promise of a benefit to 
be conferred, in which promise Abel might 
confide. But if so, then this promise must 
have been connected, not with the worship 
of God in general, or performed in any way 
whatever indifferently, but \yith his wor- 
ship by animal oblations ; for it was in lliis 
way that the faith of Abel specially and dis- 
tinctively indicated itself. The antecedent 
revelation was, therefore, a promise of a 
benefit to be conferred, by means of animal 
sacnfice ; and we are taught what this bene- 
fit was, by that which was actually received 
by the ofterer, — “He obtained witness that 
he was righteous j** which must be inter- 
preted in the sense of a declaration of his 
personal justification, and acceptance as righ- 
teous, by the forgiveness of his sms. The 
reason of Abel’s acceptance and of Cain’s 
rejection is hereby made manifest ; the one, 
in seeking the divine favour, conformed to 
his established and appointed method of 
being approached by guilty men, and the 
other not only neglected this, but profanely 
and presumptuously substituted his own 
inventions. 

5. It IS impossible, then, to allow the 
sacrifice of Abel, in this instance, to have 
been an act of faith, without supposing 
that it had respect to a previous revelation, 
which agreed with all the parts of that 
sacrificial action by which he expressed his 
faith in it. Had Abel’s sacrifice been eucha- 
ristic merely, it would have expressed grati- 
tude, but not faith ; or if faith m the general 
sense of confidence in God that he would 
receive an act of grateful worship, and reward 
the worshippers, it did not more express faith 
than the offering of Cain, who surely believed 
these two points, or he would not have 
brought an oftering of any kind. The offering 
of Abel expressed a faith which Cain had not ; 
and the doctrinal principles which Abel’s 
faith respected were such as his sacrifice 
risibly embodied. If it was not an eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, it was an expiatory one ; and, 
in fact, it is only in a sacrifice of this kind, 
that it is possible to see that faith exhibited 
which Abel had, and Cain had not. If then 
we refer to the subsequent sacrifices of expia- 
tion appointed by Divine authority, andtneir 
explanation in the New Testament, it w^ he 
obvious to what doctrines and principles of 
an antecedent revelation the faith of Abel 
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had respect, and which his sacrifice, the ex- 
hibition of his faith, proclaimed : confession 
©f the fact of being a sinner, — acknowledg- 
ment that the demerit and penalty of sin is 
death, — submis^on to an appointed mode 
of expiation, — animal sacrifice offered cico- 
riously, but, in itself, a mere type of a better 
sacrifice, “the Seed of the woman,” ap- 
pointed to be offered at some future period, 
— and the efficacy of this appointed method 
of expiation to obtain forgiveness, and to 
admit the guilty into the divine favour. 

“ Abel,” Dr. Magee justly says, “ in firm 
reliance on the promise of <iod, and in obe- 
dience to his command, offered that sacri- 
fice which had been enjoined as the religi- 
ous expression of his f^aith ; whilst Cain, 
disregarding the gracious assurances that 
had been voucliSfifed, or at least disdaining 
to adopt the prescribed mode of manifesting 
his belief, possibly as not appearing to Jus 
reason to possess any efficacy or natural fit- 
ness, thought be had sufficiently acquitted 
himself of his duty in acknowledging the 
general superintendence of God, and express- 
ing his gratitude to the Supreme Benefactor, 
by presenting some of those good things 
which he thereby confessed to have been de- 
rived from his bounty. In short, ('ain, the 
firstborn of the fall, exhibits the first fruits 
of his parents* disobedience, in the arrogance 
and self-sufficiency of reason rejecting the 
aids of revelation, because they fell not 
mthin its apprehension of right. He takes 
the first place in the annals of Deism, and 
displays, in his proud rejection of the ordi- 
nance of sacrifice, the same spirit which, in 
later days, has actuated his e:iJi^JUened fol- 
lowers, m rejecting the sacrifice of Christ.** 
Abel was killea about the year of the 
world, 130. 

ABEL-MISRAIM. the floor of Atad, be- 
onii the river Jordan, where Joseph, bis 
rethren, and the Egyptians mourned for the 
death of Jacob, Gen. 1. 11 On this occa.sion 
the funeral procession was, at the command 
of Joseph, attended by “all the ehlcrs of 
Egypt, and all the servants of Pharaoh, and 
all nis house, and the house of his brethren, 
chariots and horsemen, a very great com- 
pany;** an affecting proof, as it has been 
remarked, of Joseph’s simplicity and single- 
ness of heart, which allowed him to give to 
the great men of Egypt, over whom he bore 
absolute nile, an opportunity of observing 
his own comparatively humble origin, by 
leading them in attendance upon lus father’s 
corpse to the valleys of (’anaan, the modest 
cradle of his race, and to their simple brndal 
places. 

ABEL-SHITTIM, a city situate in the 

S lains of Moab, beyond Jordan, opposite to 
ericho, Num. xxv. 1, &c. ; xxiii. 49 ; Joshua 
xi. 1. Eusebius says it stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Peor. Moses encamped 
at Abel-Shittim some time before the He- 
brew army passed the Jordan. Here the 
Israelites fell into idolatry, and worshipped 


Baal-peor, for which God pumshed them by 
the destruction of twenty-four thousand per- 
sons in one day. 

ABIAH, the second son of the prophet 
Samuel, and brother of Joel. Samuel having 
entrusted to his sons the administration of 
public justice, and admitted them to a share 
in the govcniment, they behaved so ill, that 
the people demanded a king, 1 Sam. viii. 2. 
A. M. 2909. 

ABIATHAK, the son of Ahimelecb, and 
the tenth High Priest among the Jews, and 
fourth in descent from Eli, 2 Sam. viii. 17 ; 

1 Chron. xviii. IC. Wien Saul sent to Nob 
to murder all the priests, Abiathar escaped 
the massacre, and fled to David in the wilder- 
ness. There he continued in the quality of 
High Priest ; but Saul, out of aversion to 
Ahimelecb, whom he imagined to have be- 
trayed his interests, transferred the dignity of 
the High Priesthood from Ithamar’s family 
into that of Eleas^ar, by conferring this office 
upon Zadok. Thus there were, at the same 
time, two High Priests in Israel, Abiathar 
with Da\’id, and Zadok with Saul. In this 
state things continued, until the reigu of 
Solomon, when Abiathar, being attached to 
the party of Adonijah, was, by Solomon, di- 
vested of his priesthood, A. xM. 2989 ; and ' 
the race of Zadok alone performed the func- 
tions of that office during the reign of Solo- 
mon, to the exclusion of the family of Itha- 
mar, according to the word of the Lord to 
Eli, 1 Sam ii. 30, &c. 

ABIB, the name of the first Hebrew sacred 
month, Exod. xiii. 4. This month was after- 
wards called Nisan; it contained thirty days, 
and answered to part of our March and 
April Abib signifies green ears of corn, or 
fresh fruits, according to Jerom’s translation, 
Exod. xiii. 4, and to the LXX. It was so 
named because corn, particularly barley, was 
in ear at that time. It was an early custom 
to give names to months, friim the appear- 
ances of nature; and the custom is still 
in force among many nations. The year 
among the Jews commenced in September, 
and consequently their jubilees and other 
civil matters were regulated in tliis way, 
Lev. xxv. 8 — 10 ; hut their sacred year began 
in Abib. This change took jdace at the re- 
demption of Israel from Egypt, Exod. xii. 2, 
“This shall be to you the begimiing of 
months.” Ravanelli observes, that as this 
deliverance from Egypt was a figure of the 
redemption of the church of Jesus Christ, 
who died and rose again in this month, it 
^vas made the “ beginning of months,” to 
lead the church to expect the acceptable year 
of the Lord. On the tenth clay of this 
month the paschal lamb was taken ; and on 
the fourteenth they ate the passover. On 
the seven succeeding da^^s they celebrated 
the feast of unleavened bread, on the la‘<t of 
which days they held a solemn convocation, 
Exod. xii., xiii. On the fifteenth they ga- 
thered the sheaf of the barley first-fruits, and 
on the following day preyented an offciing of 
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it to the Lord^ which having done they might 
begin their h^est^ Levit. xxiii. 

ABIHU» the eon of Aaron, the High 
Priest, was consumed, together with his bro- 
ther Nadab, by fire sent from God, because 
he had ofi^ered incense with strange fire, in- 
stead of taking it from the altar. Lev. x. 1, 2. 
This calamity happened A. M. 2514 ; within 
eight days after the consecration of Aaron 
aim his sons. Some commentators believe 
that this fire proceeded from the altar of 
bumt-ofierin^ ; others, that it came from 
the altar of incense. Several interpreters, 
as the Rabbins, Lyra, Cajetan, and others, 
are of opinion, that Nadab and Abihu were 
overtaken with wine, and so forgot to take 
the sacred fire in their censers. This con- 
jecture is founded on the command of God 
delivered immediately afterwards to the 
riests, forbidding them the use of wine 
uring the time they should be employed in 
the service of the temple. Another class 
allege, that there was nothing so heinous 
in their transgression, but it was awfully 
punished, to teach ministers fidelity and 
exactness in disclj^rging their office. It had 
a vastly more important meaning, — this in- 
stance of vengeance is a standing example of 
that divine wrath which shall consume all 
who pretend to serve God, except with in- 
cense kindled from the one altar and oflfering 
by which He for ever perfects them that are 
sanctified. 

ABU AH, the son of Jeroboam, the first 
king of the ten tribes, who died veryyoung, 
1 Kings xiv. 1, &c. A. M. 3046. — 2. The son 
of Rehoboam, king of Judah, and of Maa- 
chah, the daughter of Uriel, who succeeded 
his father, A. M. 3046, 2 Chron. xi. 20 ; xiii. 
2, &:c. llie Rabbins reproach this monarch 
with neglecting to destroy the profane altar 
which Jeroboam had erected at Bethel ; and 
with not suppressing the worship of the 
golden calves there after his victory over 
that prince. 

ABILENE, a small province in Coelo- 
Syria, between Lebanon and Antilibanus. 
Of this place I^sanias was governor in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, Lukeiii. 1. Abela, 
or Abila, the capital, was north of Damascus, 
and south of Heliopolis. 

ABIMELECH. This seems to have been 
the title of the kings of Philistia, as Caesar 
was of the Roman emperors, and Pharaoh of 
the sovereigns of Egypt. It was the name 
also of one of the sons of Gideon, who became 
a judge of Israel, Judges ix. ; and of the Jew- 
ish High Priest, who gave Goliah’s sword, 
which had been deposited in the tabernacle, 
and part of the shewbread, to David, at the 
time this prince was fiying from Saul, 1 Sam. 
xxi. 1. 

ABIRAM, the eldest son of Hiel, the 
Bethelite Joshua having destroyed the city 
of Jericho, pronounced tnis ctirse : Cursed 
be the man, before the Lord, that riseth up 
and buildeth this city, Jericho : he shall lay 
the foundation thereof .in his first-bom^ and 


in his youngest son shall he set up the ^tea 
of it,^’ Joshua vi. 26. Hiel of Bethel, about 
five hundred and thirty-seven years after 
this imprecation, having undertaken to re- 
build Jericho, whilst he was laying the foun- 
dation of it, lost his eldest son, Abiram, 
1 Kings xvi. 34 ; and Segub, the youngest, 
when they set up the gates of it : A remark- 
able instance of a prophetic denunciation 
fulfilled, perhaps on a person who would not 
credit the tradition, or the truth of the pre- 
action. So true is the word of the Lord ; 
so minutely are the most distant contingen- 
cies foreseen by him; and so exact is the 
accomplishment of divine prophecv I 

2. Abiram, the son of Eliab, of the tribe 
of Reuben, was one of those who conspired 
with Korah and Dathan against Moses in the 
wilderness, and was swallowed up alive, 
with his companions, by the earth, which 
opened to receive them, Num. xvi. 

ABISHAG, a young woman, a native of 
Shunam, in the tribe of Issacbar. David, 
at the age of seventy, finding no wamth in 
his bed, was advised by his physicians to 
procure some young person, who might com- 
municate the heat required. To this end 
Abishag was presented to him, who was one 
of the most beautiful women in Israel, 
1 Kings i. 3 ; and the king made her his 
wife. After bis death, Adonijah requested 
her in marriage, for which he lost his life ; 
Solomon perceiving in this a design upon 
the crown also. Adonijah was his eWer 
brother, an intriguing man, and had ^pired 
to be king before the death of David, and 
had had his life spared only upon the con- 
dition of his peaceable conduct. By this 
request be convinced Solomon, that he was 
still actuated by political views, and this 
brought upon him the punishment of treason. 

ABISHAI, the son of Zeruiab, David’s 
sister, who was one of the most valiant fben 
of his time, and one of the principal generals 
in David’s armies. 

ABLUTION, purification by washing the 
body, either in whole or part. Ablutions 
appear to be almost as ancient as external 
worship itself. Moses enjoined them; the 
heathens adopted them ; and Mahomet and 
bis followers have continued them : thus 
they have been introduced among most 
nations, and make a considerable part of 
all superstitious religions. — ^The Egyptian 
priests had their diurnal ^d nocturnal ablu- 
tions; the Grecians, their sprinklings; the 
Romans, their lustrations and lavations ; the 
Jews, their washings of bands and feet, be- 
side their baptisms ; the ancient Christians 
used ablution before communion, which 
the Romish church still retains before the 
mass, sometimes after ; the Syrians, Copts, 
&c., have their solemn washings on Good 
Friday ; the Turks, their greater and less 
ablutions, &c. 

Lustration, among the Romans, was a 
solemn ceremony by which they purified 
their cities, fields, armies, or people, after 
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wtky crime or impurity. Lustrations miglit 
be performed by fire, by sulphur, by water, 
snahy air; the last was applied by ven- 
tilation, or fanning the thing to be purified. 
AU sorts of people, slaves excepted, might 
perform some kmd of lustration. When a 
person died, the house was to be swept in 
a particular manner; new married persons 
were sprinkled by the priest with water. 
People sometimes, by way of purification, 
ran several times naked through the streets. 
There was scarcely any action performed, at 
the beginning ana end of which some cere- 
mony was not required to purify themselves 
and appease the gods. 

ABNER was the uncle of king Saul, and 
the general of his army. After SauPs death, 
he made Ishbosheth king; and for seven 
years supported the family of Saul, in oppo- 
sition to David ; but in most of his skirmishes 
came off with loss. While Ishbosheth’s and 
David’s troops lay near each other, hard by 
Gibeon, Abner challenged Joab to select 
twelve of David’s warriors to fight with an 
equal number of his. Joab consented : the 
twenty.four engaged; and fell together on 
the spot. A fierce battle ensued, in which 
Abner and his troops were routed. Abner 
himself was hotly pursued by Asahel, whom 
he killed by a back-stroke of his spear. Still 
he was followed by Joab and Abishai, till he, 
who in the morning sported with murder, was 
obliged at even to entreat that Joab would 
st^ his troops from the effusion of blood, 
2 Sam. ii. 

Not long after, Abner, taking it highly 
amiss for Ishbosheth to cha^e him with lewd 
behaviour toward Rizpah, Siul’s concubine, 
vowed that he would quickly transfer the 
whole kingdom into the hands of David. 
He therefore commenced a correspondence 
with David, and had an interview with him at 
Hebron. Abner had just left the feast at 
which David had entertained him, when Joab, 
informed of the matter, warmly remonstrated, 
asserting that Abner bad come as a spy. 
On his own authority he sent a messenger to 
invite him back, to nave some further com- 
munication with the king ; and when Abner 
was come into Joab’s presence, the latter, 
partly from jealousy lest Abner might be- 
come his superior, and partly to revenge his 
brother Asahel’s death, mortally stabbed him 
in the act of salutation. David, to show 
how heartily he detested the act, honoured 
Abner with a splendid funeral, and composed 
an elegy on his 'death, 2 Sam. iii. 

ABOMINATION. This term was used 
with regard to the Hebrews, who, being shep- 
herds, are said to have been an abomination 
to the Egyptians ; because they sacrificed the 
animals held sacred by that people, as oxen, 
goats, sheep, &c., which the Egyptians es- 
teemed unlawful. This word is also applied 
in the sacred writings to idolatry and idols, 
not only because the worship of idols is in 
itself an abominable thing, but likewise be- 
cause the ceremonies of idolaters were almost 


always of an infamous and licentious nature. 
For this reason, Chrysostom affirms, that 
every idol, and every image of a man, was 
eall^ an abomination among the Jews. The 
** abomination of desolation,’^ foretold by the 
prophet Daniel, x. 27, xi. 31, is supposed by 
some interpreters to denote the statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, which Antiochus Epipha- 
nes caused to be erected in the temple of 
J erusalem. The second of the passages above 
cited may probably refer to this circum- 
stance, as tne statue of Jupiter did, in fact, 
** make desolate,” by banishing the true wor- 
ship of God, and those who performed it, 
from the temple. But the former passage, 
considered in its whole connexion, bears more 
immediate reference to that which the evan- 
gelists have denominated the “ abomination 
of desolation,” Matt. xxiv. 15, 16 ; Mark xiii. 
14. This, without doubt, signifies the ensigns 
of the Roman armies under the command 
of Titus, during the last siege of Jerusalem. 
The images of their gods and emperors were 
delineated on these ensigns ; and the ensigns 
themselves, especially the eagles, which were 
carried at the heads of the legions, were ob- 
jects of worship ; and, according to the usual 
style of scripture, they were therefore an 
abomination. Those ensigns were placed upon 
the ruins of the temple after it was taken and 
demolished; and, as Josephus informs us, 
the Romans sacrificed to them there. The 
horror with which the Jews regarded them 
sufficiently appears from the account which 
Josephus gives of Pilate’s introducing them 
into the city, when he sent his army from 
Csesarea into winter quarters at Jerusalem, 
and of Yitellius’s proposing to march through 
Judea, after he had received orders from 
Tiberius to attack Aretas, king of Petra. 
The people supplicated and remonstrated, 
and induced Pilate to remove the army, and 
Vitellius to march his troops another way. 
The Jews applied the above passage of Daniel 
to the Romans, as we are infonnea by Jerome. 
The learned Mr. Mede concurs in the same 
opinion. Sir Isaac Newton, Ohs. on Daniel 
ix, xii., observes, that in the sixteenth year 
of the emperor Adrian, B. C. 132, the Romans 
accompli^ied the prediction of Daniel by 
building a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
where the temple of God in Jerusalem had 
stood. Upon this occasion the Jews, under 
the conduct of Barchochab, rose up in arms 
against the Romans, and in the war had fifty 
Cities demolished, nine hundred and eighty- 
five of their best towns destroyed, and five 
hundred and eighty thousand men slain ^ 
the sword ; and m the end of the war, B. C. 
136, they were banished from Judea upon 
pain of aeath ; and thenceforth the land re- 
mained desolate of its old inhabitants. Others 
again have applied the prediction of Daniel 
to the invasion and desolation of Christen- 
dom by the Mohammedans, and to their 
conversion of the churches into mosques. 
From this interpretation they infer, that the 
religion of Mohammed will prevail in the east 
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one thousand two hundred and sixty years, 
and be succeeded by the restoration of the 
dews^ the destruction of antichrist, the full 
conversion of the Gentiles to the church of 
Obrifirt, and the conunencement of the millen- 
nium. 

In general, whatever is mor^y or cere- 
monisuly impure, or leads to sin, is desig- 
nated an abominaHm to Ood, Thus Ipng 
Mps are said to be an abomination to the Lord. 
Every thing in doctrine or practice which 
tended to corrupt the simplicity of the gospel 
is also in scripture called abominable ; hence 
Babylon is represented. Rev. xvii. 4, as hold- 
ing in her hand a cup full of abomina- 
tions.” In this view, to “work abomina- 
tion,” is to introduce idolatry, or any other 
great corruption, into the church and worship 
of Ood, 1 Kings xi. 7 - 

ABRAM, tDllW, a high father; and 
ABRAHAM tz) m n W, father of a great mnltU 
tude, the son of Terah, born at Ur, a city 
of Chaldea, A.M. 2008. The account of this 
eminent patriarch occupies so large a part 
of the book of Genesis, and stands so inti- 
mately connected with both the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, — ^with the one by a 
political and religious, and with the other by 
a mystical, relation, — that his history de- 
mands particidar notice. Our account may 
be divided into his personal history, and his 
typical, and mystic character, 

I. Abraham’s peesonal History. 

1. Chaldea, the native country of Abra- 
ham, was inhabited by a pastoral people, who 
were almost irresistibly invited to the study 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies, by 
the peculiar serenity of the heavens in that 
climate, and their habit of spending their 
nights in the open air in tending their flocks. 
The first rudiments of astronomy, as a sci- 
ence, is traced to this region ; and here, too, 
one of the earliest forms of idolatry, the 
worship of the host of heaven, usually called 
Tsabaism, first began to prevail. During the 
three hundred ana fifty years which elapsed 
between the deluge and the birth of Abra- 
ham, this and other idolatrous superstitions 
had greatly corrupted the human race, per- 
verted the simple forms of the patriarchal 
religion, and beclouded the import of its typi- 
cal rites. The family of Abraham was idol- 
atrous, for his “ fathers served other gods 
beyond the flood,” that is, the great river 
Euphrates ; but whether he himself was in 
the early period of his life an idolater, we 
are not informed by Moses. The Arabian 
and Jewish legends speak of his early idola- 
try, his conversion from it, and of his zeal 
in breaking the images in his father’s house ; 
but these are little to be depended upon. 
Before his call he was certainly a worshipper 
of the true God ; and that not in form only, 
but “ in spirit and in truth.” Whilst Abra- 
ham was still sojourning in Ur, “ the God of 
glory” appeared to him, and said unto him, 
‘^Get thee out of thy country and from thy 
kindred, and go into the land which 1 shall ' 
10 
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place of his future abode was not indioated, 

' nor any information given of the nature of 
the country, or the cJ^ractcr of its inhabit- 
ants, he nevertheless promptly obeyed, and 
went out, not knowing wnitner be went.” 
Terah his father, Nahor his brother, and Dot 
his nephew, the son of Haran his deceased 
brother, accompanied him ; a circumstance 
which indicates that if the family had for- 
merly been idolatrous, it had now received 
the faith of Abraham. They first migrated 
to Haran, or Cluuran, in Mesojmtamia, a 
flat, barren region westward of Ur; and 
after a residence there of a few year5, 
during which Terah had died, Abraham left 
Haran to go into Palestine, taking with him 
Sarah his wife, who had no child, and Lot, 
with his paternal property. Nalior a))i»ears 
to have been left in Haran. To this second 
migration he was incited also by a divine 
command, accom]>anied by the promises of a 
numerous issue, that his seed sliould become 
a great nation, and, above all, that ** in him 
all the families of the earth should be bless- 
ed;” in other words, that the Messiah, known 
among the patriarchs as the promised “ seed 
of the woman,” should be born in his line. 
Palestine was then inhabited by the < lanaan - 
ites, from whom it was called ( /anaan. A bra- 
ham, leading his tribe, first settled at Sechem, 
a valley between the mountains lifial and 
Gerizim, where God appeared to him and 
promised to give him the land of Canaan, 
and where, as in other places in which he re- 
mained any time, he built an altar to the 
Lord. He then removed to a hilly region 
on the north of Jericho ; and, as the pastures 
were exhausted, migrated southward, till a 
famine drove him into Egypt, probably the 
earliest, certainly the most productive, corn 
country of the ancient world. 

2. Here it may be observed, that the 
migrations of Abraham and his sons show 
the manner in which the earth was gradually 
covered with people. In those ages some 
cities had been built, and the country to 
some extent about them cultivated; but 
wide spaces of unoccupied land lay between 
them. A part of society following there- 
fore the pastoral life, led forth their flocks, 
and, in large family tribes, of which the 
parent was the head, uniting both the sove- 
reign power and the priesthood in himself, 
and with a train of servants attached to the 
tribe by hereditary tics, pitched their camps 
wherever a fertile and unappropriated district 
offered them pasture. A few of these noma- 
dic tribes appear to have made the circuit of 
the same region, seldom going far from thou 
native seats; which would probably have 
been the case with Abraham, had lie not 
received the call of God to depart to a dis- 
tant countiy. Others, more bold, followed 
the track of rivers, and the sweep of fertile 
valleys, and at length some built cities and 
formed settlements in those distant regions; 
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trliUfft otKers^ eith^ from attachment to ceiving a renewal of the promise, that Ood 
their former mode of Ufe, or from necest ity, would |^e him the whole land for a posses^ 
continued in their pastoral occupations, and eion. Ilie separation of Abraham and Lot 
followed the supplies afibrded for their docks still farther secured the unmingled descent 
by the still expandii^ regions of the fertile of the Abrahamitic family. The territories 
ea^h. Wars and violences, droughts, fa- of the kings of the cities of the plain 
mines, and the constant increase of popula- were a few years afterwards invaded by a 
tion, continued to impel these innumerable, confederacy of the petty kings of the £u- 
but, at first, small streams of men into parts phrates ana the neighbouring countries, and 
still more remote. Those who settled on Lot and his family were t^en prisoners, 
the sea coast began to use that element, both This intelligence being brought to Abraham, 
for supplying themselves with a new species of he collected the men of his tribe, three hun- 
food, and as a medium of communication by dred and eighteen, and falling upon the 
vessels with other countries for the inter- kingsby night, near the fountains of Jericho, 
change of such commodities as their own he defeated them, retook the spoil, and 
lands afforded with those offered by mari- recovered Lot. On his return, passing 
time states, more or less distant. Thus were near Salem, supposed to be the city after- 
laid the foundations of commerce, and thus wards called Jerusalem, he was blessed 


the maritime cities were gradually rendered 
opulent and iiowerful. Colonies were in 
time transported from them by means of their 
ships, and settled on the coasts of still more 
distant and fertile countries. Thus the mi- 
grations of the three primitive families pro- 
ceeded from the central regions of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria; and m succes- 
sion they e8ta))lislied numerous communi- 
ties, — the Phenicians, Arabians, Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, and Lybians southward; — 
the Persians, Indians, and Chinese east- 
ward ; — the Scythians, Celts, and Tartars 
northward; — and the Goths, Greeks, and 
Latins westward, even as far as the Peni- 
vians and Mexicans of South America, and 
the Indians of North America. 

3. Abraham, knowing the dissolute cha- 
racter of the Egyptians, directed Sarah to call 
herself his sister, which she was, although 
by another mother; fearing that if they 
knew her to be his wife, they would not only 
seize her, but kill him. This circumstance 
indicates the vicious state of morals and 

f :overnment in Egypt at this early period, 
n this affair Abraham has been blamed for 
want of faith in God ; but it was perhaps no 
more than an act of common prudence, as 
the seraglio of the Egyptian monarch was 
supplied by any means, however violent 
and lawless. Sarah, upon the report of her 
beauty, was seized and taken into liis ha- 
rem ; and God sent great plagues upon his 
house, wdiich, from their extraorchnary cha- 
racter, he concluded to be divine judgments. 
ITiis led to in<iuiry;and on discovering that 
he was detaining another man’s wife by vio- 
lence, he sent her back, and dismissed Abra- 
ham laden with presents. 

4. After the famine Abraham returned to 
Canaan, and pitched his tents between 
Bethel and Hai, where he had previously 
raised an altar. Here, as his flocks and 
herds, and those of Lot, had greatly increased, 
and strifes had arisen between tneir herds- 
men as to pasturage and water, they peace- 
ably separated. Lot returning to the plain 
of the Jordan, which before destruction 
of Sodom was as ** the garden of Goi” and 
Abraham to Mamre, near Hebron, after re- 
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by its king Melchizedec, who was priest of 
tne most high God ; so that the knowledge 
and worship of Jehovah had not quite de- 
parted at that time from the Canaanitish 
nations. To him Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoil. The rest he generously restored 
to the king of Sodom, refusing, in a noble 
spirit of independence, to retain so much as 
a ‘‘shoe latchet,” except the portion which, 
by usage of war, fell to the young native 
sheiks, Aner, Eschal, and Mamre, who had 
joined him in the expedition. 

6. After this he had another encouraging 
vision of God, Gen. xv. 1 ; and to his com- 
plaint that he was still childless, and that his 
name and property would descend to the 
stranger Eliezer, who held the next rank in 
his tribe, the promise was given, that he him- 
self should have a son, and ^ that his seed 
should be countless as the stars of heaven. 
And it is emphatically added, “ He believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
nghteousness.” He was then fully assured, 
that he stood before God, a pardoned and 
accepted man, “ whose iniquities were for- 
given,” and to whom “ the Lord did not im- 
pute sin.” Still the fulfilment of the promise 
of a son was delayed ; and Sarah, perhaps 
despairing that it would be accomplish- 
ed in her person, and the revelation which 
had been made merely stating that this son 
should be the fruit of Abraham’s body, with- 
out any reference to her, she gave to him, 
according to the custom of those times, one 
of her handmaids, an Egyptian, to be his 
secondaiT wife, who brought forth Ish- 
mael. Cfhildren bom in this manner had 
the privileges of legitimacy; but fourteen 
years afterward, w^hen Abraham was a hun- 
dred years old, and Sarah ninety, the Lord 
appeared to him again, established his cove- 
nant with him and with his seed, changed 
his name to Abraham, “ tlie father of many 
nations,” promised that Sarah herself should 
bring form the son to whom the preceding 
promises had referred ; instituted circumci- 
sion as the sign of the covenant ; and chmiged 
the name of his wife from Sarai, my princess, 
to Sarah, tAe princess, that is, of many people 
to descend from her. 
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6« At tliis time Abraham occupied his for- 
mer encampment near Hebron. Here, as be 
sat in the door of bis tent, three mysterious 
fitrangers appeared. Abraham, with true 
Arabian hospitality, received and entertained 
^em. The chief of the three renewed the 
promise of a son to be bom from Sarah, a 
promise which she received with a laugh of 
incredulity, for which she was mildly re- 
proved. As Abraham accompanied them 
towards tbe valley of the Jordan, the same 
Divine Person, for so he manifestly appears, 
announced the dreadful ruin impending over 
the licentious cities among which Lot had 
tidcen up his abode. No passage, even in tbe 
sacred writings, exhibits a more exalted view 
of the divine condescension than that in 
which Abraham is seen expostulating on the 
apparent injustice of involving the innocent 
in the ruin of the guilty : ** Shall the city 
perish, if fifty, if forty-five, if forty, if thirty, 
if twenty, if ten righteous men be found 
within its walls?” *‘Ten righteous men 
shall avert its doom.” Such was the promise 
of the Celestial Visitant : but the guilt was 
universal, the ruin inevitable ; and the vio- 
lation of the sacred laws of hospitality and 
nature, which Lot in his horror attempted 
to avert by the most revolting expedient, 
confirmed tbe justice of the divine sen- 
tence. 

7. Sarah having conceived, according to 
the divine promise, Abraham left the plain of 
Mamre, and went south, to Gerar, where 
Abimelech reigned $ and again fearing lest 
Sarah should be forced from him, and him- 
self be put to death, her beauty having been, 
it would appear, preternaturally continued, 
notwithstanding her age, he here called her, 
as he had done in E^jrpt, his sister. Abi- 
melech took her to his house, designing to 
marry her; but God having, in a dream, 
informed him that she was Abraham’s wife, 
he returned her to him with great presents, 
lliis year Sarah was delivered of Isaac; 
and Abraham circumcised him, according to 
the covenant stipulation ; and when he was 
weaned, made a great entertainment. Sarah, 
having obser^'ed Islimael, son of Hagar, 
mocking her son Isaac, said to Abraham, 
** Cast out this bondwoman and her son, for 
Ishmael shall not be heir with Isaac.” After 
^eat reluctance, Abraham complied; God 
having informed him that this was accord- 
ing to the appointments of his providence, 
with respect to future ages. About the 
same time, Abimelech came with Phicol, his 
general, to conclude an alliance with Abra- 
^m, who made that prince a present of 
seven ewe-lambs out of his flock, in con- 
firmation that a well he had opened should 
be bis own property; and they called the 
place Beer-sheba, or the well of swear- 
ing,” because of tbe covenant there ratified 
with oaths. Here Abraham planted a grove, 
built an altar, and for some time resided, 
Oen. »xx., xxi. 

8. More than twenty years after this, 
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(A. M. 2133,) God, for the final trial and 
illustration of Abraham’s faith, directed him 
to offer up his son Isaac. Abraham took 
his son, and two servants, and went towards 
mount Moriah. When within sight of the 
mountain, Abraham left his servants, and 
ascended it with his son only ; and there 
having bound him, he prepared for the 
affecting sacrifice ; but when he was about to 
give the blow, an angel from heaven cried 
out to him, “ Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou anything to him. Now 
I know that thou fearest God, since thou 
hast not withheld thine only son from me.” 
Abraham, turning, sawa ram entangled in the 
bush by his horns ; and he offered this ani- 
mal as a burnt-offering, instead of his son 
Isaac. This memorable place he called by 
the prophetic name, Jehomh-jireh, or the 
Lord will see — or provide^ (Gen. xxii. 1 — 14,) 
having respect, no doubt, to the true sacri- 
fice which, in the fulness of time, was to be 
offered for the whole world upon the same 
mountain. 

9. Twelve years afterwards, Sarah, wife of 
Abraham, died in Hebron. Abraham came 
to mourn and to perform the funeral offices 
for her. He addressed the people at the city 
gate, entreating them to allow him to bury 
his wife among them ; for, being a stranger, 
and having no land of his own, he coul<i 
claim no right of interment in any sepulchre 
of that country. He, therefore, bought of 
Ephron, one of the inhabitants, the field of 
Machpelah, with the cave and sepulchre m 
it, at the price of four hundred shekels of 
silver, about forty-five pounds sterling. And 
here Abraham buried Sarah, with due so- 
lemnities, according to the custom of the 
country. Gen. xxiii. This whole transaction 
impressively illustrates the dignity, courtesy, 
and honour of these ancient chiefs; and 
wholly disproves the notion that theirs was a 
rude and unpolished age. 

10. Abraham, having grown old, sent 
Eliezer, his steward, into Mesopotamia, with 
directions to obtain a young woman of his 
own family, as a wife for his son Isaac. 
Eliezer executed his commission with fide- 
lity, and brought back Rebecca, daugh- 
ter of Bethuel, grand-daughter of Nahor, 
and, consequently, Abraham’s niece, whom 
Isaac married. Abraham afterwards married 
Keturah ; by whom he had six sons, Zimran, 
Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and 
Shuah ; who became heads of different peo- 
ple, which dwelt in Arabia, and around it. 
He died, aged an hundred and seventy-five 
years, and was buried, with Sarah bis wife, 
in the cave of Machpelah, which he had 
purchased of Ephron, Gen. xxiv. xxv., A.M. 
2183, before Christ 1821. 

11. From the personal history of Abraham 
we may now proceed to the consideration of 
the TYPICAL circumstances which were con- 
nected with it. 

1. Abraham himself with his family may 
be regarded as a tyjie of the church of God 
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in future ages. They indeed constituted 
God’s ancient church. Not that many 
scattered patriarchal and family churches 
did not remain ; such was that of Melchize- 
dec ; and sueh probably was that of Nahor, 
whom Abraham left behind in Mesopotamia. 
But a visible church relation was established 
between Abraham’s family and the Most 
High, signified by the visible and distin- 
guishing sacrament of circumcision, and 
followed by new and enlarged revelations of 
truth. Two purposes were to be answered 
by this , — the preservation of the true doctrine 
of salvation in the world, which is the great 
and solemn duty of every branch of the 
church of God, — and the manifestation of 
that truth to others. Both were done by 
Abraham. Wherever he sojourned he built 
his altars to the true God, and publicly cele- 
brated his worshij) ; and, as we learn from 
St Paul, he lived in tents in preference to 
settling in the land of (Janaan, though it had 
been given to him for a possession, in order 
that he might thus proclaim his faith in 
the eternal inheritance of which (’anaan was 
a type ; and in bearing this testimony, his 
example was followed by Isaac and Jacob, 
the “ heirs with him of the same promise,” 
who also thus ** confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims,” and that “ they 
looked” for a continuing and eternal city in 
heaven. So also now is the same doctrine of 
immortality committed to the church of 
(Christ; and by deadness to the world ought 
Its members to declare the reality of their 
own faith in it. 

2. The numerous natural posterity pro- 
mised to Abraham was also a type of the 
spiritual seed, the true members of the 
church of Christ, springing from the Mes- 
siah, of whom Isaac was the symbol. Urns 
St. Paul expressly distinguishes between the 
fleshly and the spiritual seed of Abraham ; 
to the latter of which, in their ultimate and 
highest sense, the promises of increase as the 
stars of heaven, and the sands of the sea 
shore, are to be referred, as also the promise 
of the heavenly Canaan. 

3. The intentional offering up Isaac, with 
its result, was probably that transaction in 
which Abraham, more clearly than in any 
other, “ saw the day of ('hrist, and was 
glad.” He received Lsaac from the dead, 
says St. Paul, “ in a figure.” This could 
be a figure of nothing but the resurrection of 
our Lord; and, if so, Isaac’s being laid upon 
the altar was a figure of his sacrificial death, 
scenically and most impressively represented 
to Abrahana. The place, the same ridge of 
hills on which our Bord was crucified ; the 
person, an only son, to die for no offence of his 
own; the sacrificer, a father; the receiving 
back, as it were, from death to life ; the name 
impressed upon the place, importing, “ the 
Lord will provide in allusion to Abraham’s 
own words to Isaac, “The Lord will pro’idde 
a lamb for a burnt offering;” all indicate 
a mystery which lay deep beneath this trans- 
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action, and which Abraham, as the reward 
of his obedience, was permitted to behold. 
“ The day ” of Christ’s humiliation and exr- 
altation was thus opened to him; and served 
to keep the great truth in mind, that the 
true bumt-offering and sacrifice for sin was 
to be something iiigher than the immola- 
tion of lambs and Wlls and goats, — nay, 
something more than what was merely human. 

4. The transaction of the expulsion of 
Hagar was also a type. It was an allegory 
in action, by which St. Paul teaches us to 
understand that the son of the bond- 
woman represented those who are under the 
law ; and the child of the free woman those 
who by faith in Christ are supematurally 
begotten into the family of God. The bond- 
woman and her son being cast out, repre- 
sented also the expulsion of the unbelieving 
Jews from the church of God, which was to 
be composed of true believers of all nations, 
all of whom, whether Jews or Gentiles, were 
to become “ fellow-heirs.” 

III. But Abraham appears before us in- 
vested with a MYSTIC character, which it is 
of great importance rightly to understand. 

1. He is to be regarded as standing in a 
federal or covenant relation, not only to his 
natural seed, but specially and eminently 
to all believers. “ llie gospel,” we are tola 
by St. Paul, “ was preached to Abraham, 
saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” 
“ Abraham believed in God, and it was ac- 
counted to him for righteousness ; ” in other 
words, he was justified. A covenant of 
gratuitous iustification through faith was 
made with nim and his believing descend- 
ants ; and the rite of circumcision, which was 
not confined to his posterity by Sarah, but 
appointed in every branch of his family, was 
the sign or sacrament of this covenant of 

race, and so remained till it was 

y the sacraments appointed b^ 
Wherever that sign was, it declared the doc- 
trine, and offered the grace, of this covenant — 
free justification by faith, and its glorious 
results — to all the tribes that proceeded from 
Abraham, lliis same grace is offered to us 
by the gospel, w'ho become “ Abraham’s 
seed,*' his spiritual children with whom the 
covenant is established, through the same 
faith, and are thus made “ the heirs with 
him of the same promise.” 

2. Abraham is also exhibited to us as the 
representative of true believers ; and in this 
especially, that the tnie nature of faith was 
exhibitea in him. This great principle was 
marked in Abraham with the following cha- 
racters: — An entire, unhesitating belief in 
the word of God an unfaltering trust in 
all his promises; — a steady regard to His 
almighty power, leading him to overlook all 
apparent difficulties and impossibilities in 
every case where God had explicitly promis- 
ed ; — and habitual and cheenul and entire 
obedience. The Anostle has described faith in 
Ilel). xi. 1 ; and tuat faith is seen liting and 
acting in all its energy in Abraham. 


displaced 
V Christ. 
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A few miscellaneouB remarks are siig- 
geated by* some of the circumstances of Abra^ 
Sam’s history : — 

'Hie ancient method of ratifying a cove- 
nant by sacrifice is illustrated in the account 
given m Gen. xv. 9, 10. The beasts were 
slain and dimded in the midst, and the per- 
sons covenanting passed between the parts. 
Hence, after Abraham had performed this 
part of the ceremony, the symbol of the 
Almighty’s presence, ‘^a smoking furnace, 
and a burning lamp, passed between the 
pieces,” verse 18, and so both parties ratified 
the covenant. 

2. As the beauty of Sarah, which she re- 
tained so long as quite to conceal her real 
age from observers, attracted so much notice 
as to lead to her forcible seizure, once by 
Pharaoh in Egypt, and again by Abimelech 
in Palestine, it may appear strange, that, as 
in the East women are generally kept in se- 
clusion, and seldom appear without veils, 
she exposed herself to observation. But to 
this day the Arab women do not wear veils 
at home in their tents ; and Sarah’s counte- 
nance might have been seen m the tent by 
some of the officers of Pharaoh and Abime- 
lech, who reported her beauty to their 
masters. 

3. The intentional oflfering up of Isaac 
is not to be supposed as viewed by Abra- 
ham as an act sanctioned by the pagan prac- 
tice of human sacrifice. 1 ne immolation of 
human victims, particularly of that which 
was most precious, the favourite, the first- 
born child, appears to have been a common 
usage among many early nations, more espe- 
cially the tribes by which Abraham was sur- 
rounded. It was the distinguishing rite among 
the worshippers of Moloch ; at a later period 
of the Jewish history, it was practised by 
a king of Moab ; and it was undoubtedly de- 
rived by the Carthaginians from their Phe- 
nician ancestors on the shores of Syria. 
Where it was an ordinary usage, as in the 
worship of Moloch, it was in unison with 
the character of the religion, and of its 
deity. It was the last act of a dark and 
sanguinary superstition, which rose by regu- 
lar gradation to this complete triumph over 
human nature. The god, who was propiti- 
ated by these oflferings, had been satiated 
with more cheap and iTilgar victims ; he had 
been glutted to the full with human suffer- 
ing and with human blood. In general it 
was the final mark of the subjugation of the 
national mind to an inhuman and domineer- 
ing priesthood. But the Mosaic religion 
held human sacrifices in abhorrence ; and the 
God of the Abrahamitic family, uniformly 
beneficent, had imposed no duties which en- 
tailed human suffering, had demanded no 
offerings which were repu^ant to the better 
feelings of our nature. The command to 
offer Isaac as a burnt-offering,” was for 
these reasons a trial the more severe to 
Abraham’s faith. He must therefore have 
been fully assured of the divine command ; 
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and he left the mystery to bo explained by 
God himself. His was a simple act of nn- 
hesitating obedience to the command of God i 
the last proof of perfect reliance on the cer- 
tain accomplishment of the divine promises. 
Isaac, so miraculously bestowed, could be as 
miraculously restorea ; Abraham, such is the 
comment of the Christian Apostle, “ be- 
lieved that God could even raise him up 
frefm the dead.” 

4. The wide and deep impression made by 
the character of Abraham upon the ancient 
world is proved by the reverence which peo- 
ple of almost all nations and countries nave 
paid to him, and the manner in which the 
events of his life have been interwoven in their 
mythology, and their religious traditions. 
Jews, Magians, Sabians, Indians, and Ma- 
hometans have claimed him as the great 
patriarch and founder of their several sects ; 
and his history has been embellished with a 
variety of fictions. One of the most pleasing 
of these is the following, but it proceeds 
upon the supposition that he was educated 
in idolatry : “As Abraham was walking 
by night from the grotto where he was 
born, to the city of Babylon, he gazed on 
the stars of heaven, and among them on 
the beautiful planet Venus. ‘ Behold,’ said 
he within himself, ' the God and Lord of the 
Universe 1 ’ but the star set and disappeared, 
and Abraham felt that the Lord of tne uni- 
verse could not thus be liable to change. 
Shortly after, he beheld the moon at the full ; 
^Lo,’ he cried, ‘the Divine Creator, the 
manifest Deity ! * but the moon sank below 
the horizon, and Abraham made the same 
reflection as at the setting of the evening 
star. All the rest of the night be passed in 
rofound rumination; at sunrise he stood 
efore the gates of Babylon, and saw the 
whole people prostrate in adoration. ‘ Won- 
drous orb,’ he exclaimed, * thou surely art 
the Creator and Ruler of all nature ! but 
thou, too, hastest like the rest to thy setting ! 
— neither then art thou my Creator, my Lord, 
or my God I’” 

ABRAHAMITES, reported heretical sects 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, charged: 
with the Paulician errors, and some of them 
with idolatry. For these charges we have, 
however, only the wmrd of their persecutors. 
Also the name' of a sect in Bohemia, as late 
as 1782, who professed the religion of Abra- 
ham before his circumcision, and admitted 
no scriptures but the decalogue and the 
Lord’s prayer. As these were persecuted, 
they too were probably misrepresented, and 
especially as their conduct is allowed to have 
been good, even by their enemies. 

ABSALOM, the son of David by Maachah, 
daughter of the king of Geshur ; oistinguish- 
ed for his fine person, his vices, and ms un- 
natural rebellion. Of his open revolt, his 
conduct in Jerusalem, his pursuit of the king 
his father, his defeat and death, see 2 Sam, 
xvi — xviii. at large. 

ABSOLUTION, in the church of Rome, 
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is a sacrament, in which the nriests assume 
the power of forgiving sins. The rite of abso- 
lution in the church of England is acknow- 
ledged to be declarative only — “Almighty 
God hath given power and commandment to 
his ministers to declare and pronounce to 
hiS people, being penitent, the absolution 
and remission of their sins : He pardoneth,” 
&c. In this vie%v it is innocent ; and although 
any private Christian has a right to declare 
and pronounce the same doctrine to his 
neighbour, the official publication of the 
grace of the gospel is the public duty of its 
ministers in the congregation, since they are 
Christ’s “ ambassadors.” 

ABSTINENCE, forbearance of anything. 
It is generally used with reference to forbear- 
ance from food under a religious motive. 
The Jewish law ordained that the priests 
should abstain from the use of wine during 
the whole time of their being employed in 
the service of the temple, Levit. x. 9. The 
same abstinence was enjoined upon the 
Nazarites, during the time of their Nazarite- 
ship, or separation, Num. vi. 3. The Jews 
%vere commanded to abstain from several 
sorts of animals. See Animal. 

The fat of all sorts of animals that were 
sacrificed was forbidden to be eaten, Levit. 
iii. 17 ; vii. 23 ; and the blood of every ani- 
mal, in general, was prohibited under pain 
of death. Indeed blood was forbidden by 
the Creator, from the time of th'» grant of 
the flesh of beasts to man for food; this 
prohibition was continued under the Jewish 
economy, and transmitted to the Christian 
church by apostolic authority. Acts xv. 
28, 29. (See Blood ) The Jews also abstained 
from the sinew which is upon the hollow of 
the thigh, (Jen. xxxii. 25 ; because of the 
shrinking of the sinew of Jacob’s thigh when 
touched by the angel, as though by that 
the part had been made sacred. 

Among the primitive Christians, some de- 
nied themselves the use of such meats as 
were prohibited by the law ; others treated 
this abstinence with contempt. St. Paul has 
given his decision on these questions in his 
epistles, 1 Cor. viii. 7 — 10 ; Rom. xiv. 1 — 3. 
The council of Jerusalem, which was held 
by the apostles, enjoined the Christian con- 
verts to abstain from meats strangled, from 
blood, from fornication, and from idolatry. 
Acts XV. 20. 

The spiritual monarchy of the western 
world introduced another sort of abstinence 
which maybe termed ritual, and ^hich con- 
sists in abstaining from particular meats at 
certain times and seasons, the rules of which 
are called rogations. The ancient Lent was 
observed only a few days before Easter. In 
the course oi the third century, it extended 
at Rome to three weeks ; and before the 
middle of the succeeding age, it was pro- 
longed to six weeks, and began to be called 
quadragesima, or the forty days’ fast. 

ABY^SS, or DEEP, without bottom. 

The chaos ; the deepest parts of the sea ; and, 
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in the New Testament, the place of tlie dead, 
Rom. X. 7; a deep place of punishment. 
ITie devils besought Jesus that he would 
not send them into the abyss, a place they 
evidently dreaded, Luke viii. 31 ; where it 
seems to mean that part of Hades in which 
wicked spirits are in torment. See Hell. 

In the opinion of the ancient Hebrews, 
and of the generality of eastern people at this 
day, the abyss, the sea, or waters, encom- 
passed the whole earth. This was supposed 
to float upon the abyss, of which it covered 
a small part. According to the same notion, 
the earth was founded on the waters, or at 
least its foundations were on the abyss be- 
neath, Psalm xxiv. 2 ; cxxxvi. 6. Under these 
waters, and at the bottom of this abyss, they 
represented the wicked as groaning, and 
suflhring the punishment of their sin. The 
Rephaim were confined there, those old giants, 
who, whilst living, caused surrounding na- 
tions to tremble, Prov. ix. 18 ; xxi. 16, &c. 
Lastly, in these dark dungeons the king^ 
of Tyre, Babylon, and Egypt are described 
by the prophets as suffering the punishment 
of their pride and cruelty, Isaiah xxvi. 14 ; 
Ezek. xxviii. 10, See. 

These depths are figuratively represented 
as the abodes of evil spirits, and powers op- 
posed to God : “ I saw,” says St. John, “a 
star fail from heaven unto the earth, and to 
him was given the key of the bottomless pit. 
And he opened the bottomless pit ; and there 
arose a smoke out of it, as the smoke of a 
great furnace ; and the sun and the air were 
darkened by reason of the smoke of the pit. 
And there came out of the smoke locusts 
upon the earth. And they had a king over 
them, which is the angel of the bottomless 
pit,” Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11. In another place, 
the beast is represented as ascending out of 
the bottomless pit, and waging war against 
the two witnesses of God, Rev. xi. 7. Lastly, 
St. John says, “I saw an angel come down 
from heaven, having the key of the bottom- 
less pit, and a great chain in his hand. And 
he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the de\dl, and Satan, and bound 
him a thousand years, and cast him into the 
bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a 
seal upon him, that he should decewe the 
nations no more till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled : and after that he must 
be loosed a little season,” Rev. xx. 1 — 3. 

ABYSSINIAN Cuttrch, a branch of the 
Coptic church, in Upper Ethiopia. The 
Abyssinians, by the most authentic accounts, 
were converted to the Christian faith about 
the year 330 ; when FmmentiUvS, being pro- 
videntially raised to a high office, under the 
patronage of the queen of Ethiopia, and or- 
dained bishop of that country by Athanasius, 
patriarch of Alexandria, established Cliristi- 
anity, built churches, and ordained a regular 
clergy to officiate in them. The Abyssin- 
ian Christians themselves, indeed, claim a 
much higher antiquity, having a tradition, 
that the doctrine of Christ was first in- 
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*»»««. «fc«n bjr fHem Quulaico. 
A«»5»iu a? j « «VMi prewikad tkew by the 
*f>b»QM Mtddigw end Bwihdoniey ; but the 
wnonr ia aapmited hy so cdUatenl end- 
QEtM, and ^ mtter is in oppontion to high 
asthority. Scmie of them claim rektion to 
the Israelites, through the queen of Sheba, 
eo far back as the reig^n of Solomon. 

The Ab^^ssinian Christians have always re- 
ceived their abuna, or patriarch, from Alex- 
andria, whence they sprang, and consequently 
their creed is Monophyslte, or Eutychian ; 
maintaining one nature only in the person of 
Christ, namely, the divine, in which they 
considered all the properties of the human- 
ity to be absorbed; in opposition to the 
Nestorians. 

On the power of the Saracens prevailing 
in the East, all communication being nearly 
cut off between the eastern and western 
churches, the Abyssinian church remained 
unknown in Europe till nearly the close of 
the fifteenth century, when Jonn II. of Por- 
tugal, accidentally hearing of the existence 
of such a church, sent to make inquiry. 
This led to a correspondence between the 
Abyssinians and the church of Rome ; and 
Bermudes, a Portugese, was consecrated by 
the pope patriarch of Ethiopia, and the 
Abyssinians were required to receive the 
Roman Catholic faith, in return for some 
militaiw assistance afforded to the emperor. 
Instead of this, however, the emperor sent 
for a new patriarch from Alexandria, impri- 
soned Bermudes, and declared the pope an 
heretic. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Jesuits attempted a mission to Abyssinia, 
in the hope of reducing it to the pope’s autho- 
rity ; but without success. In 1588 a second 
mission was attempted, and so far succeeded 
as to introduce a system of persecution, 
which cost many lives, and caused many 
troubles to the empire. In the following 
century, however, the Jesuits were all eZ 
pelled, Abyssinia returned to its ancient faith, 
and nothing more was heard of the church 
of Abyssinia, till the latter part of the last 
century. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits, all 
Europeans were interdicted; nor does it 
» appear that any one dared to attempt an en- 
timice until the celebrated Mr. Bmce, by 
the report of his medical skill, contrived to 
introduce himself to the court, where he 
even obtained military promotion; and was 
in such repute, that it was with great difficulty 
he obtained leave to return to England. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by this circum- 
stpce, the Moravian brethren attempted a 
mission to this country, but in vain. They 
were compelled to retreat to Grand Cairo, 
from whence, by leave of the patriarch, they 
visited the Copts at Behrusser, and formed 
a small society ; but in 1783, they were 
miven thence, and compelled to return to 
Europe, More recently, however, the late 
tang of Abyssinia (Itsa Takley Gorges) ad- 
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dressed a letter to Mr. Mt^the Biitkli ooii« 
sul in Egypt* and reomted copies of soma 
parts of Doth the Ola mi New Testaments. 
Copies of the Psalms, in Etiu<mie, as printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
were also sent to him. 

ACADEMICS, a name given to such phi- 
losophers as adopted the dbctrines of Plato. 
They were so cmed from the Aoodemta, a 
grove near Athens, where they frequently in- 
aulged their contemplations. Academia is 
said to derive its name from one Academus, 
a god or hero so called. Thus Horace, — 

Atque inter sylvas Academi quarere venm. 

The academics are divided into those of the 
first academy, who taught the doctrines of 
Plato in their original purity ; those of the 
second or middle academy, who differed 
materially from the first, and inclined to 
scepticism; and those of the new aca- 
demy. The middle school laid it down 
as a principle, that neither our senses, 
nor our reason, are to be trusted ; but that 
in common affairs we are to conform to re- 
ceived opinions. • The new academy main- 
tained that we have no means of distinguish- 
ing truth, and that the most evident appear- 
ances may lead us into error ; they granted 
the wise man opinion, but denied him cer- 
tainty. They held, however, that it was best 
to foUow the greatest probability, which was 
sufficient for all the useful purposes of life, 
and laid down rules for the attainment of 
felicity. The difference betwixt the middle 
academy and the new seems to have been this, 
that though they agreed in the imbecility of 
hunaan nature, yet the first denied that pro. 
babilities were of any use in the pursuit of 
happiness ; and the latter held them to be of 
service in such a design : the former recom- 
mended a conformity with received opinions, 
and the latter allowed men an opinion of 
their own. In the first academy, Speusippus 
filled the chair ; in the second, Arcesilaus ; 
and in the new or third academy, Carneades. 

ACCAD, one of the four cities built by 
Nimrod, the founder of the Assyrian empire. 
(See Nimrod.) And the beginning oi his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erecn, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land of Shinar,” Gen. x. 

10. Thus it appears that Accad was con- 
temporary with Babylon, and was one of the 
first four great cities of the world. 

It would scarcely be expected that any 
thing should now remain to guide us in oiir 
search for this ancient city, seeing that Ba- 
bylon itself, with which it was coeval, is 
reduced ,to heaps; and that it is not men- 
tioned under its ancient name by any profane 
author. But the discoveries of modem 
travellers may be brought to aid us in our 
inquiry. At the distance of about six miles 
from the modem town bf Bagdad, is foimd 
a mound, surmounted by a tower-shaped 
ruin, called by the Arabs Tell Nimrood, and 
by the Turks Nemrood Tepasse; both terms 
implying the Hill of Nimrod. TbU gigantic 
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mats lists m m irnffuiarly pyramklid or the saints in his way to Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 
tutretied shape^ according to the view in 7. It is a sea-poit of Palestine, thirty miles 
which it is taken, one humfied and twenty-five soiith of Tyre, and, in the first partition of the 
or one hundred and thirty feet above the Holy Land, belonged to the trilje of Asher ; 
gently inclined elevation on which it stands, but this was one of the places out of which 
its circumference, at the bottom, is three the Israelites could not dri\'e the primitire 
hundred feet. The mound which constitutes inhabitants. In succeedmg times it was en> 
its foundation is composed of a collection of larged by the first Ptolemy, to whose lot it 
rubbish, formed from the decay of the super- fell, and who named it after himself, Ptole- 
Btructure ; and consists of sandy earth, frag- mais. 

ments of burnt brick, pottery, and hard clay, I'his city, now called Acre, which, from 
partially vitrified. In the remains of the the convenience of its port, is one of the 
tower, the different layers of sun-dried brick, most considerable on the Syrian coast, was, 
of which it is composed, may be traced with during almost two centuries, the principal 
great precision. These bucks, cemented theatre of the holy wars, and the frequent 
together by slime, and divided into courses scene of the perfidies and treacheries of the 
varying from twelve to twenty feet in height, crusaders. 

are separated from one another by a stratum Amongst its antiquities, Dr. E D. Clarke 
of reeds, similar to those now growing in the describes the remains of a very considerable 
marshy parts of the plain, and in a wonder- edifice, exhibiting a conspicuous appearance 
ful state of preservation. The resemblance among the buildings on the north side of 
of this mode of building to that in some of the city. “ In this structure the style of the 
the stnictures at Babylon, cannot escape ob- architecture is of the kind we call Gothic, 
serv'ation ; and we may reasonably conclude Perhaps it has on that account borne among 
It to be the workmanship of the same archi- our countrymen the appellation of ‘ King 
tects. The solidity and the loftiness of this Richard’s Palace,’ although, in the period to 
pile, unfashioned to any other purpose, be- which the tradition refers, the English were 
speak it to be one of those enormous pyra- hardly capable of erecting palaces, or any 
midal towers which were consecrated to the other buildings of equal magnificence. Two 
Sabian worship ; vi'hich, as essential to their lofty arches, and part of the cornice, are all 
religious rites, were probably erected in that now remain to attest the former great- 
all the early cities of the Outhites; and, ness of the superstructure. The cornice, 
like their prototype at Babylon, answered ornamented with enormous stone busts, ex- 
the double purpose of altars and ob.^erva- bibiting a series of hideous distorted count e- 
tories. Here then was the site of one of nances, vhosc features are in no instances 
these early cities. It was not Babylon j it was alike, may either have served as allusions to 
not Erech ; it was not Calneh. It might be the decajiitation of St. tlohn, or were intended 
too much to say that thertfore it must be for a representation of the heads of Sara- 
Accad ; but the inference is at least w'arrant- cens suspended as trophies upon the walls.” 
able ; which is further strengthened by the Maundrell and Pococke consider this build- 
name of the place, Akarkouff ; which nears ing to have been the church of St. Andrew ; 
a greater affinity to that of Accad than many but Dr E D. Clarke thinks it was that of St. 
others which are forced into the support of John, erected by the Knights of Jerusalem, 
geographical speculations, especially when whence the city changed its name of Ptole- 
it is recollected that the Syrian name of the mais for that of St. John d’Acre. He also 
city was Achar. considers the style of architecture to be in 

ACCESS, free admission, open entrance, some degree the original of our ornamented 
Our access to God is by Jesus Christ, the Gothic, before its translation from the Holy 
way, the truth, and the life, Rom. v. 2 ; Eph. Land to Italy, France, and England, 
ii. 18. Under the law, the high priest alone Mr. Buckingham, who visited Acre in 
had access into the holiest of all ; but when 1816, says, “ Of the Canaanitish A echo it 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain, at would be thought idle jierhaps to seek for 
the death of Christ, it was declared that a remains ; yet some presented themselves to 
new and living way of access was laid open my observ^ation so ])eculiar in form and ma- 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh, terials, and of such high antiquity, as to 
By his death, also, the middle wall of nor- leave no doubt in my own mind of their being 
tition was broken down, and Jew and Gen- the fragments of buildings constructed in the 
tile had both free access to God ; whereas, earliest ages. 

before, the Gentiles had no nearer access in “ Of the splendour of Ptolemais, no per- 
the temple-worship than to the gate of the feet monument remains ; but throughout the 
court of Israel. Inus the saving grace and town are seen shafts of red and grey granite, 
lofty privileges of the gospel are equally be- and marble pillars. The Saracenic remains 
stowed upon true believers of all nations. are only to be partially traced in the inner 
ACC HO, afterwards called Ptolemais, and walls of the town ; which have themselves 
now Akka by the Arabs, and Acre by the been so broken down and repaired, as to 
Turks. It was riven to the tribe of Asher, leave little visible of the original work ; and 
Judges i, 31. Christianity was planted here all the mosques, fountains, bazaars, and 
at an early period, and here St. Paul visited other public ouildings, are in a style rather 
17 G 
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Turkish th#i Arabic, excepting only an old» 
t)iit regular and well-built khan or caravan- 
aerai* which might perh^s be attributed to 
the Saracen age. The Christian ruins are 
altogether gone, scarcely leaving a trace of 
the spot on which they stood.** 

Acre has been rendered famous in our own 
times by the successful resistance made by 
oiur countryman Sir Sydney Smith, aided by 
the celebrated Djezzar Pasha, to the progress 
of the French under Buonaparte. Since this 
period, the fortifications have been consider- 
ably increased ; and although to the eye of 
an engineer they may still be very defective. 
Acre may be considered as the strongest 
place in Palestine. 

Mr, Conner says, on the authority of the 
English consul, that there are about ten 
thousand inhabitants in Acre, of whom three 
thousand are Turks, and the remainder Chris- 
tians, chiefly Catholics. 

ACCUBATION, the posture used at ta- 
ble by the ancients. The old Romans sat 
at meat as we do, till the Grecian luxury 
and softness had corrupted them. llie 
same custom, of lying upon couches at their 
entertainments, prevailed among the Jews 
also in our Saviour’s time ; for having been 
lately conmiered by Pompey, they con- 
formed in tnis, and in many other respects, 
to the example of their masters. Tlie man- 
ner of lying at meat amongst the Romans, 
Greeks, and more modern Jews, was the 
same in all respects. The table was 
placed in the middle of the room, around 
which stood three couches covered with cloth 
or tapestry, according to the quality of the 
master of the house ; upon these they lay, 
inclining the superior part of their bodies 
upon their left anus, the lower part being 
stretched out at full length, or a little bent. 
Their heads were supported and raised with 
pillows. The first man lay at the head 
of the couch ; the next man lay with his head 
towards the feet of the other, from which 
he was defended by the bolster that sup- 
ported his own back, commonly reaching 
over to the middle of the first man ; and the 
rest after the same manner. The most ho- 
nourable place was the middle couch — and 
the middle of that. Favourites commonly lay 
in the bosom of their friends ; that is, they 
were placed next below them : see John xiii. 
23, where St. John is said to liave lain in 
our Saviour’s bosom. The ancient Greeks 
sat at the table ; for Homer observes that 
when Ulysses arrived at the palace of Alci- 
nous, the king dispatched his son Laodamas 
to seat Ulysses in a magnificent chair. The 
Egyptians sat at table anciently, as well as 
the Romans, till towards the end of the 
Punic war, when they began to recline at 
table. 

ACCURSED, in the scriptures, signifies 
that which is separated or devoted. With 
regard to persons, it denotes the cutting ofiT 
or separating any one from the communion 
of the church, the number of the living, or the 
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privilei^es of society $ and also the devoting 
any animal, city, or other thing to destruc- 
tion. Anathema was a species of eaecommmma- 
turn amongst the Jews, and was often prac- 
tised after they had lost the power of life 
and death, against those persons who, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic law, ought to have 
been executed. A criminal, after the sen- 
tence of excommunication was pronounced, 
became anathema ; and they had a full per- 
suasion that the sentence would not be in 
vain ; hut that God would interfere to pu- 
nish the offender in a manner similar to the 
penalty of the law of Moses : a man, for 
instance, whom the law condemned to be 
stoned, would, they believed, be killed by 
the falling of a stone upon him ; a man to 
be hanged, would he choked ; and one whom 
the law sentenced to the flames, would be 
burnt in his house, &c. Maranatha, a Syriac 
word, signifying the Lord cometh, was added 
to the sentence, to express their persuasion 
that the Lord God would come to take ven- 
geance upon that guilt which they, circum- 
stanced as they were, had not the power to 
punish. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

According to the idiom of the Hebrew 
language, accursed and crucified were syno- 
nymous terms. By the Jews every one who 
died upon a tree was reckoned accursed. 
Dent. xxi. 23. 

Excommunication is a kind of anathema 
also among some (Jhristians ; and by it the 
offender is deprived, not only of communi- 
cating in prayers and other holy offices, but 
of admittance to the church, and of conversa- 
tion with the faithful. The spirit of Judaism, 
rather than that of the gospel, basin this been 
imitated ; for among the Hebrews, they who 
were excommunicated could not jierform any 
public duty of their employments ; could be 
neither judges nor witnesses ; neither be 
present at funerals, nor circumcise their 
own sons, nor sit doivu in the company of 
other men, nearer than within the distance 
of four cubits. If they died under excom- 
munication, they were denied the rites of 
burial ; and a large stone was left on their 
graves, or a heap of stones was thrown over 
them, as over Achan, Joshua vii. 26. The 
apostolical excommunication was simply to 
deny to the offender, after admonition, the 
right of partaking of the Lord’s supper, 
which was excision from the church of 
Christ. 

ACELDAMA, a piece of ground without 
the south wall of Jerusalem, on the other 
side of the brook Siloam. It was called the 
Potter’s Field, because an earth or clay was 
dug in it, of which pottery was made. It 
was likewise called the Fuller’s Field, be- 
cause cloth was dried in it. But it having 
been afterwards bought with the money by 
which the high priest and nilers of the Jews 
purchased the blood of Jesus, it was called 
Aceldama, or the Field of Blood. 

ACHAIA. This name is used to denote 
the whole of Greece, as it existed as a Ro- 
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man province ; or Achaia Proper, a district in 
the northern part of the Peloponnesus, on 
the bay of Corinth, and in which the city 
of that name stood. It appears to have 
been used in the focmer sense in 2 Cor. xi. 
10 ; and in the latter, in Acts xix:. 21. 

A CHAN, the son of Carmi, of the tribe of 
Judah, who having taken a part of the spoils 
of Jericho, against the injunction of God, 
who had acenrsed or devoted the whole city, 
was, upon being taken by lot, doomed to be 
stoned to death. The whole history is re- 
corded, Joshua vii. It would appear that 
Achan's family were also stoned; for they 
were led out with him, and all his pro- 
perty, “And all Israel stoned him with 
stones, and burned them with fire, after they 
had stoned them with stones.” Some of the 
critics have made efforts to confine the ston- 
ing to Achan, and the burning to his goods ; 
but not without violence to the text. It is 
probable, therefore, that his family were 
privy to the theft, seeing he hid the accursed 
things which he had stolen in the earth, in 
his tent. By concealment they therefore 
became partakers of his crime, and so the 
sentence was justified. 

ACHMETHA. See Ecbatana 

ACHOR, Valiev of, between Jericho and 
Ai. So called from the trouble brought 
upon the Israelites by the sin of Achan; 
Achor in the Hebrew denoting trouble. 

ACHZIB, a city on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean, in the tribe of Asher, and one 
of the cities out of which that tribe did not 
expel the inhabitants, Judges i. 31. It was 
called Eedippa by the Greeks, and is at pre- 
sent termed Zib. It is situated about ten 
miles north of Accho, or Ptolemais. Mr. 
Buckingham, who passed by this place, says 
that it is small, and situated on a hill near 
the sea; having a few palm trees rearing 
themselves above its dwellings. 

ACRA, *'A<cjpa. This Greek word si^ifies, 
in general, a citadel. The Syrians and Chal- 
deans use W'lpil, in the same sense. King 
Antiochus gave orders for building a cita- 
del at Jerusalem, north of the temple, on 
an eminence, which commanded the holy 
place ; and for that reason was called Acra. 
Josephus says, that this eminence was semi- 
circular, and that Simon Maccabaeus, having 
expelled the Syrians, who had seized Acra, 
demolished it, and spent three years in level- 
ling the mountain on which it stood ; that no 
situation in future should command the tem- 
ple. On mount Acra were afterwards built, 
the palace of Helena ; Agrippa’s palace, the 
place where the public records were lodged ; 
and that where the magistrates of Jerusalem 
assembled. 

ACRABATENE, a district of Judaea, ex- 
tending between Shechem (now Napolose) 
and Jericho, inclining east. It was about 
twelve miles in length. The Acrabatene had 
its name from a place called Akrabbim, about 
nine miles from Shechem, eastward. This 
was also the name of another district of Judea 
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on the frontier of Idumea, towards the north- 
ern extremity of the Dead ISea. 

ACri^ OF THE APOSTLES. This book, 
in the very beginning, professes itself to 
be a continuation of the Gospel of St. Luke ; 
and its style bespeaks it to be written by 
the same person. The external evidence 
is also very satisfactory ; for besides allu- 
sions in earlier authors, and particularly 
in Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Justin 
Martyr, the Acts of the Apostles are not 
only quoted by Irenmus, as written by Luke 
the evangelist, but there are few things re- 
corded in this book which are not mentioned 
by that ancient father. This strong testi- 
mony in favour of the genuineness of the 
Acts of the Apostles is supported by Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Jerome, Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and most of the later fathers. It 
may be added, that the name of St. Luke is 
prefixed to this book in several ancient 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, 
and also in the old Syriac version. 

2. This is the only inspired work wdiich 
gives us any historical account of the progress 
of Christianity after our Saviour’s ascension. 
It comprehends a period of about thirty 
years, but it by no means contains a general 
history of the church during that time. The 
principal facts recorded in it arc, the choice 
of Matthias to be an apostle in the room of 
the traitor Judas ; the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of pentecost ; the preaching, 
miracles, and sufferings of the apostles at 
Jerusalem; the death of Stejihen, the first 
martyr; the persecution and dispersion of 
the Christians ; the preaching of the gospel 
in different parts of Palestine, especially in 
Samaria ; the conversion of St. Paul ; the 
call of Cornelius, the first gentile convert ; 
the persecution of the Christians by Herod 
Agrippa ; the preaching of Paul and Barnabas 
to the gentiles, by the express command of 
the Holy Ghost ; the decree made at Jemsa- 
lem, declaring that circumcision, and a con- 
formity to other Jewish rites and ceremonies, 
were not necessary in gentile converts ; and 
the latter part of the book is confined to 
the history of St. Paul, of whom St. Luke 
was the constant companion for several 
years. 

3. As this account of St. Paul is not con- 
tinued beyond his tw'o years* imprisonment 
at Rome, it is probable that this book was 
written soon after his release, which happen- 
ed in the year 63 ; we may therefore consider 
the Acts of the Apostles as written about the 
year 64. 

4. The place of its publication is more 
doubtful. The probability appears to be in 
favour of Greece, though some contend for 
Alexandria ki Egypt. 'Hiis latter opinion 
rests upon the subscriptions at the end of 
some Greek manuscripts, and of the copies 
of the Syriac version ; but the best critics 
think, that these subscriptions, which are 
also affixed to other books of the New Tes- 
tament, descr^T but little weight ; and in this 
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rase they are not supported by any ancient 
authority. 

5 It must have been of the utmost im- 
portance in the early times of the gospel, 
and certainly not of less importance to every 
subsequent age, to have an authentic account 
of the promised descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and of the success which attended the first 
Teachers of the gospel both among the 
ews and gentiles. These great events com- 
pleted the evidence of the divine mission of 
Christ, established the truth of the religion 
which he taught, and pointed out in the 
clearest manner the comprehensive nature 
of the redemption which he purchased by his 
death. 

(Ecumenius calls the Acts, the Gospel 
of the Holy Ghost;” and St. Chrysostom, 
the “ Gospel of our Saviour’s resurrection,” 
or the gospel of Jesus Christ risen from the 
(lead. Here, in the lives and preaching of 
the apostles, we have the most miraculous 
instances of the ]>ower of the Holy Ghost ; 
and in the account of those who were the 
first believers, we have received the most ex- 
cellent pattern of the true Christian life. 

ADAM, the name given to man in general, 
both male and female, in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, Gen. 1 . 2(j, 27 ; v. 1,2; xL 5 ; Josh, 
xiv. ; 2 Sam. vii. 19; Keel. hi. 21; Jer. 
x\.\ii. 20; Ilosea vi. 7 ; Zeeh. xiii 7 : in all 
which places mankind is understood; but par- 
ticularly It IS the name of the first man and 
father of thehuman race, created by God him- 
self out of the dust of the earth. Josephus 
thinks that he was called Adam by reason of 
the reddish colour of the earth out of which 
he was formed, foi Adam in Hebrew signifies 
red, God having made man out of the du>st of 
the earth, breathed into him the breath of life, 
and gave him dominion o^ er all the creatures 
of this world, Gen. i. 2C, 27 ; n. 7. He cre- 
ated him after his own image and resem- 
blance ; and having blessed him, he placed 
him in a delicious garden, in Eden, that he 
might cultivate it, and feed upon its fruits, 
<jieri ii 8; but underthe following injunction: 
“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat : but of the tree of the knowledge of 
goocf and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; for m 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” The first thing that Adam did after 
his introduction into paradise, was to give 
names to all the beasts and birds which pre- 
sented themselves before him, Gen. ii. 19, 20. 

But man was without a fellow-creature of 
his oum species ; wherefore God said, “ It is 
not good for man to be alone ; I will make him 
a help meet for him.” And the Lord caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and while he 
slept, he took one of his ribs, ** and closed 
up the fiesh instead thereof;” and of that 
substance which he took from man made he 
a woman, whom he presented to him. Then 
said Adam, “ This is now bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh : she shall be calle(i 
woman, because she was taken out of man.” 
Gen. ii. 21, &c. 
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Tlie woman was seduced by the tempter; 
and she seduced her husbana to eat of the 
forbidden fruit. When called to judgment 
for this transgression before God, Adam at- 
tempted to cast the blame upon his wife, and 
the woman upon the serpent-tempter. But 
God declared them all guilty, and punished 
the serpent by degradation ; the woman by 
painful childoeanng and subjection ; and 
the man by agricultural labour and toil ; of 
which punishments every day witnesses the 
fulfilment. As their natural passions now 
became irregular, and their exposure to acci- 
dents was great, God made a covering of 
skins for Adam and for his wife ; and expelled 
them from the garden, to the country with- 
out ; placing at the east of the garden cheru- 
hirns and a flaming sword, which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of life. 
It is not known how long Adam and his wife 
continued in paradise : some say, many years ; 
others, not many days; others, not many 
hours. Adam called his wife’s name Eve, 
which signifies “ the mother of all living.” 
Shortly after, Eve brought forth Cain, Gen. 
iv. 1, 2. It IS believed that she had a girl 
at the time, and that, generally, she had 
twins. The scriptures notice only three sons 
of Adam : Cam, Abel, and iSeth ; and omitwS 
daughters ; except that Moses tells us, 
“ Adam begat sons and daughters ; ” no 
doubt many. He died, aged nine hundred 
and thirty, B. C. 3074. 

Upon tins history, so interesting to all 
Adam’s descendants, some remarks may be 
offered. 

1 . It is disputed whether the name Adam 
is derived from red earth. ISir. W. Jones 
thinks it may be from Adim, which in Sans- 
crit signifies, the first. The Persians, however, 
denominate him Adamah, which signifies, 
according to Sale, red earth. The term for 
woman is Aisha, the feminine of Aish, man, 
and signifies, therefore, maness or female 
man. 

2. ITie manner m which the creation of Adam 
is narrated indicates something peculiar and 
eminent in the being to be formed. Among 
the heavenly bodies the earth, and above all 
the various jiroductions of its surface, veget- 
able and animal, however perfect in theiy 
kinds, and beautiful and excellent in their 
respective natures, not one being was found 
to whom the rest could minister instruc- 
tion ; inspire with moral delight ; or lead up 
to the Creator himself. There was, properly 
speaking, no intellectual being; none to 
whom the whole frame and furniture of 
material nature could minister knowledge ; 
no one who could employ upon them the 
generalizing faculty, and make them the 
basis of inductive knowledge. If, then, it was 
not wholly for himself that the world was 
createci by God ; and if angels were not so 
immediately connected with this system, 
as to lead us to suppose that it was made 
for them ; a rational inhabitant was ob- 
viously still wanting to complete the work. 
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and to constitute a perfect whole. The forma- 
tion of such a being was marked, therefore, 
by a manner of proceeding which serves to 
impress us with a sense of the greatness of the 
work. Not that it^ould be a matter of 
more difficulty to Omnipotence to create 
man than anything beside ; but principally, 
it is probable, because he was to he the lord 
of the whole and therefore himself account- 
able to the original proprietor; and was 
to be the subject of another species of go- 
vernment, a moral administration ; and to 
be constituted an image of the intellectual 
and moral perfections, and of the immor- 
tality, of the common Maker. Every thing 
therefore, as to man’s creation, is given in a 
solemn and deliberative form, ana contains 
also an intimation of a Trinity of Persons 
in the Godhead, all equally possessed of 
creative power, and therefore Divine^ to each 
of whom man was to stand in relations the 
most sacred and intimate . — And God said. 
Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness ; and let them have dominion,” &c. 

3. It may be next inquired m what that 
image of God in which man was made con- 
sists. 

It is manifest from the history of M oscs, 
that human nature has two essential consti- 
tuent parts, the body formed out of pre- 
existent matter, the earth ; and a living 
SOUL, breathed into the body by an inspira^ 
tion from God. “ And the Lord God formed 
man out of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils (or face) the breath 
of life, {fives,) and man became a living 
soul.” Whatever was thus imparted to the 
body of man, already formed and per- 
fectly finished in all its parts, was the only 
cause of life ; and the whole tenor of scrip- 
ture shows that this was the rational spirit 
itself, which, by a law of its (h’cator, was 
incapable of death, even after the body had 
fallen under that jienalty. 

The “ image ” or likeness of God in which 
man was made has, by some, been assigned 
to the body ; by others, to the soul. It has, 
also, been placed in the circumstance of 
his having “ dominion ” over the other crea- 
tures. As to the body, it is not necessary 
to prove that in no sense can it bear the 
image of God; that is, be God. An 

upright form has no more likeness to God 
than a prone or reptile one ; God is incor- 
poreal, and cannot be the antitype of any 
thing material. 

Equally unfounded is the notion that the 
image of God in man consisted in the 

dominion ” which was granted to him over 
this lower world. Limited dominion may, 
it is true, be an image of large and absolute 
dominion ; but man is not said to have been 
made in the image of God’s dominion, which 
18 an accident merely, for, before creatures 
existed, God himself could have no domi- 
nion : — ^lie was made in the image and like- 
ness of God himself. Still further, it is evi- 
dent that man, according to the history, was 
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made in the image of (Jod in order to his 
having dominion, as the Hebrew particle im- 
ports ; ahd, therefore, his dominion was con- 
sequent upon his formation in the “ image” 
and “likeness” of God, and could not be 
that image itself. 

The notion that the original resemblance 
of man to God must be placed in some one 
essential quality, is not consistent with holy 
writ, from which alone we can derive our in- 
formation on this subject. We shall, it is 
true, find that the Bible partly places it in 
what is essential to human nature ; but that 
it should comprehend nothing else, or con- 
sist m one quality only, has no proof or rea- 
son ; and we are, m fact, taught that it com- 
prises also what is so far from being essential 
that it may be both lost and regained. When 
God is called “ the Father of spirits,” a like- 
ness is suggested between man and (tod in 
the spirituality of their nature. This is also 
implied in the striking argument of St. Paul 
with the Athenians : “ Forasmuch, then, as 
we are the offspring of (lod, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device ; ” — plainly referring to the idolatrous 
statues by which God was represented 
among heathens. If likeness to (iod m 
man consisted m bodily shape, this would 
not have been an argument against human 
representations of the Deity ; but it imports, 
as Howe well cxpre.sscs it, that “ we arc to 
understand that our re'^emblaiice to him, as 
we are his ofispring, lies m some higher, 
more noble, and more excellent thing, of 
which there can be no figure ; as who can 
tell how to give the figure or image of a 
thought, or of the mind or thinking jiower ?” 
In spirituality, and, eon'^cquently, immateri- 
ality, this image of (iod m man, then, in the 
first instance, consists. Nor is it any valid 
objection to say, that “ immateiiahty is not 
peculiar to the soul of man ; for we have 
reason to believe that the inferior animals 
are actuated by an immaterial principle ” 
This IS as certain as analogy can make it ; 
but though we allow a spinlual ])rinciple to 
animals, its kind is obvitmsly inferior; for 
that spirit which is incapable of induction 
and moral knowledge, must be of an infe- 
rior order to the spirit which jiossosses these 
capabilities ; and this is the kind of spirit 
which is peculiar to man. 

The sentiment expre.ssed in Wisdom ii. 
23, is an evidence that, in the opinion of the 
ancient Jews, the image of God m man com- 
prised immortality also. “ For (hxl created 
man to be immortal, and made him to be an 
image of his own eternity . ” and though 
other creatures were made capable of immor- 
tality, and at least the material human frame, 
whatever we may think of the case of ani- 
mals, would have escaped death, had not 
sin entered the world ; yet, without adiiut- 
tiiig the absurdity, of the “ natural immor- 
tality” of the human soul, that essence 
must have been constituted immortal in » 
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hiffh and peculiar sense which has ever re- 
ta^ed its prerogative of continued duration 
amidst the universjd death not only of ani- 
ma^, but of the bodies of alldiuman lyings. 
There appears also a manifest allusion to 
man’s immortality, as being included in the 
image ^ God, in the reason which is mvcn 
in Genesis for the law which indicts death 
on murderers : Whoso sheddeth man’s 

blood, by man shall his blood be shed : For 
in the image of God made he man.” The 
essence of the crime of homicide is not con- 
fined here to the putting to death the mere 
animal part of man ; and it must, therefore, 
lie in the peculiar value of life to an immortal 
being, accountable in another state for the 
actions done in this, and whose life ought to 
be specially guarded for this very reason, that 
death introduces him into changeless and 
eternal relations, which were not to be left 
to the mercy of human passions. 

To these we are to add the intellectual 
powers, and we have what di/ines, in perfect 
accordance with the scriptures, have called, 
the NATURAL image of God in his creatures,” 
which is essential and ineiTaceable. Man was 
made capable of knowledge, and he was en- 
dowed with liberty of will. 

This natural image of God was the foimda- 
tion of that moral image by which also man 
was distinguished. Unless he had been a spi- 
ritual, knowing, and willing being, he would 
have been wholly incapable of moral qualities. 
That he had such qualities eminently, and 
that in them consisted the image of God, as 
well as in the natural attributes just stated, 
we have also the express testimony of scrip- 
ture : “ Lo this only have I found, that God 
made man upright ; but they have sought 
out many inventions,” There is also an 
express allusion to the moral image of 
God, in which man was at first created, in 
Colossians iii. 10 : ** And have put on 

the new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge, after the image of Him that created 
him;” and in Ephesians iv. 24: “Put 
on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” In 
these passages the Apostle represents the 
change produced in true Christians by the 
l^ospel, as a “ renewal of the image of God 
m man ; as a new or second creation in that 
image and he explicitly declares, that that 
image consists in “ knowledge,” in “ right- 
eousness,” and in “ true holiness.” 

This also may be finally argued from the 
satisfaction with which the historian of the 
creation represents the Creator as viewing the 
works of his hands as **very good,'^ which was 
pronounced with reference to each of them 
individually, as well as to the whole : “ And 
God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good,” But, as to man, 
this goodness must necessarily imply moral 
as well as physical qualities. Without 
them he would have been imperfect as 
mm ; and had they, in their first exercises, 
been perverted and sinful, he must have 
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been an exception, and could not have been 
pronounced very good,’' The goodness of 
man, as a rationsd being, must lie in de- 
votedness and consecration to God ; conse • 
quently, man was at first holy. A rational 
creature, as such, is capable of knowing, lov- 
ing, serving, and living in communion with 
the Most Holy One. Adam, at drst, did or 
did not exert this capacity ; if he did not, he 
was not very good, — not good at all. 

4. On the intellectual and moral endow- 
ments of the progenitor of the human race, 
erring views appear to have been taken on 
both sides. 

In knowledge, some have thought him 
little inferior to the angels ; others, as fur- 
nished with but the simple elements of 
science and of language. The truth seems 
to be, that, as to capacity, his intellect must 
have been vigorous beyond that of any of his 
fallen descendants; which itself gives us 
very high views of the strength of his un- 
derstanding, although we shomd allow him 
to have been created “lower than the 
angels.’* As to his actual knowledge, that 
would depend upon the time and opportun- 
ity he had for observing the nature and laws 
of the objects around him ; and the degree 
in which he was favoured with revelations 
from God on moral and religious subjects. 

On the degree of moral excellence also in 
the first man, much license has been given 
to a warm imagination, and to rhetorical em- 
bellishment; and Adam’s perfection has 
sometimes been fixed at an elevation which 
renders it exceedingly difficult to conceive 
how he could fall into sin at all. On the other 
hand, those who either deny or hold very 
slightly the doctrine of our hereditary de- 
pravity, delight to represent Adam as little 
superior in moral perfection and capability 
to his descendants. But, if we attend to 
the passages of holy writ above quoted, we 
shall be able, on this subject, to ascertain, if 
not the exact degree of his moral endow- 
ments, yet that there is a certain standard 
below which they cannot be placed. Gene- 
rally, he was made in the image of God, 
which, we have already proved, is to be 
understood morally as well as naturally. Now, 
however the im^e of anything may be 
limited in extent, it must still be an accurate 
representation as far as it goes. Everything 
good in the creation must always be a minia- 
ture representation of the excellence of the 
Creator ; but, in this case, the “ goodness,” 
that is, the perfection, of every creature, 
according to the part it was designed to act 
in the general assemblage of beings col- 
lected into our system, wholly forbids us to 
suppose that the image of God’s moral 
perfections in man was a blurred and dim 
representation. To whatever extent it went, 
it necessarily excluded all that from man 
which did not resemble God ; it was a like- 
ness to God in “righteousness and tnie 
holiness,” whatever the degree of each might 
be, and excluded all adnaixture of unright- 
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eousness and unholiness. Man, tlierefore, 
in hia original state, was sinless, both in 
act and in principle. Hence it is said that 
“ God made man umwght.” That this sig- 
nifies moral rectitude cannot be doubted; 
but the import of the word is very exten- 
sive. It expresses, by an easy figure, the 
exactness of truth, justice, and obedience ; 
and it comprehends the state and habit 
both of the heart and the life. Such, then, 
was the condition of primitive man ; there 
was no obliquity in his moral principles, his 
mind, or aifections ; none in his conduct. 
He was perfectly sincere and exactly just, 
rendering from the heart all that was due 
to God and to the creature. Tried by the 
exactest plummet, he v'as upright; by the 
most perfect rule, he was straight. 

ITie ** hiowledge** in whicn the Apostle 
Paul, in the passage quoted above from Col- 
ossians hi. 10, places **the image of God” 
after which man was created, does not merely 
imply the faculty of understanding, which 
is a part of the natural image of (iod; 
l)ut that which might be lost, because it is 
that in which we may be '^renewed** It is’, 
therefore, to be understood of the faculty of 
knowledge in right exercise ; and of that will- 
ing reception, and firm retaining, and hearty 
approval, of religious truth, in which know- 
ledge, when spoken of morally, is always 
understood in tho scriptures. We may not 
be disposed to allow, with some, that Adam 
understood the deep philosojihy of nature, 
and could comprehend and explain the sub- 
lime mysteries of religion, llie circum- 
stance of his giving names to the animals, is 
certainly no sufficient jiroof of his having 
attained to a philosophical acquaintance 
with their qualities and distinguishing habits, 
although we should allow their names to be 
still retained in the Hebrew, and to be as ex- 
pressive of their peculiarities as some exposi- 
tors have stated. Sufficient time appears not to 
have been afforded him for the study of the 
properties of animals, as this event took place 
previous to the formation of Eve ; and as for 
the notion of his acquiring knowledge by in- 
tuition, this is contradicted by the revealed 
fact, that angels themselves acquire their 
knowledge by observation and study, 
though, no doubt, with great rapidity and 
certainty, llie whole of this transaction was 
supernatural ; the beasts were “ brought” to 
Aaam, and it is iirobable that he named 
them under a divine suggestion. He has been 
also supposed to be the inventor of language, 
but his history shows that he was never 
without speech. From the first he was 
able to converse with God; and we may, 
therefore, infer that language was in him a 
supernatural and mimculous endowment. 
That his understanding was, as to its capa- 
city, deep and large beyond any of his pos- 
terity, must follow from the perfection in 
whicn he was created ; and his acquisitions 
of knowledge would, therefore, be rapid and 
easy. It was, however, in moral and reli- 
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lous truth, as being of the first concern to 
im, that we are to suppose the excellency 
of his knowledge to have consisted. “ His 
reason would be clear, his judgment uncor- 
rupted, and his conscience upright and sen- 
sible.” The best knowle^e would, in him, 
be placed first, and that of every other kind 
be made subservient to it, according to its 
relation to that. The Apostle adds to know- 
ledge, “ righteousness and true holiness ; ” 
terms which express, not merely freedom 
from sin, but positive and active virtue. 

Sober as these views of man's primitive 
state are, it is not, perhaps, possible for us 
fully to conceive of so exalted a condition as 
even this. Below this standard it could not 
fall ; and that it imphed a glory, and dig- 
nity, and moral greatness of a very exalted 
kind, is made sufficiently apparent from the 
degree of guilt charged upon Adam when he 
fell : for the aggravating circumstances of 
his offence may well be deduced from the 
tremendous consequences which followed. 

5. The salvation of Adam has been dis- 
puted; for what reason does not appear, 
except that the silence of scripture, as to 
his after life, has given bold men occa- 
sion to obtrude their speculations upon 
a subject which called for no such expres- 
sion of opinion. As nothing to the con- 
trary ajipears, the charitable inference is, 
that as he was the first to receive the pro- 
mise of redemption, so he was the first to 
prove Its virtue. It is another presumption, 
that as Adam and Eve were clothed with skins 
of beasts, which could not have been slain 
for food, these w'cre the skins of their sacri- 
fices ; and as the offering of animal sacrifice 
was an expression of faith in the appointed 
propitiation, to that refuge we may conclude 
they resorted, and through its merits w’ere 
accepted. 

0. The Rabbinical and Mahometan tradi- 
tions and fables respecting the first man are 
as absurd as they are numerous. Some of 
them indeed are monstrous, unless w’e sup- 
pose them to be allegones in the exaggerated 
style of the orientals. Some say that he was 
nine hundred cubits high ; w’hilst others, not 
satisfied with this, affirm that his head touch- 
ed the heavens. The Jews think that he 
WTOte the ninety-first Psalm, invented the 
Hebrew letters, and composed several trea- 
tises; the Arabians, that he preserved twenty 
books which fell from heaven; and the Mus- 
selmen, that he himself wrote ten voliiiiics. 

7. ITiat Adam was a type of Christ, is 
plainly affirmed by 8t. Paul, who calls him 
“ the figure of him who was to come.” Hence 
our Lord is sometimes called, not inaptly, 
the Second Adam, lliis typical relation stands 
sometimes in simiutudb, sometimes in con- 
trast. Adam was formed immediately by 
God, as was the humanity of Christ. In 
each the nature was spotless, and richly en- 
dowed with knowledge and true holiness. 
Both are seen invested with dominion over 
the earth and all its creatures ; and this may 
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explain the eighth Psalm, where David seems 
to make the sovereignty of the first man over 
the whole earth in its pristine glory, the pro- 
phetic symbol of the dominion of Christ over 
the world restored- Beyond these particulars 
fancy must not carry us ; and the typical con- 
trast must also be limited to that which is 
stated in scripture, or supported by its 
allusions. Adam and Christ were each a 
public person, a federal head to the whole race 
of mankind ; but the one wa& the fountain of 
sin and deatli, the other of rijjhteousness and 
life. By Adam’s transgression “ many were 
made sinners,” Rom, v. 14 — 19. Through 
him ** death passed upon all men, because ail 
have sinned” in him. But he thus prefigured 
that one man, by whose righteousness the 

free gift comes upon all men to justifica- 
tion of life.” The first man communicated a 
living soul to all his posterity ; the other is a 
quickening Spirit, to restore them to new- 
ness of life now, and to raise them no at the 
last day. By the imputation of the first 
Adam’s sin, and the communication of his 
fallen, depraved nature, death reigned over 
those who had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression ; and through the 
righteousness of the Second Adam, and the 
communication of a divine nature by the 
Holy Spirit, favour and grace shall much 
more abound in Christ’s true followers unto 
eternal life. See Redemption. 

AD AM A, one of the five cities which 
were destroyed by fire from heaven, and 
buried under the waters of the Dead Sea, 
Oen. xiv. 2; Dent. xxix. 23. It was the 
most easterly of all those which were 
swallowed up; and there is some proba- 
bility that it was not entirely sunk under 
the waters ; or that the inhabitants of the 
country built a new city of the same name 
upon the eastern shore of the Dead Sea • for 
Isaiah, according to the Septuagmt, says, 
“ God will destroy the Moabites, the city of 
Ar, and the remnant of Adama.” 

ADAMANT, *Adduas, Ecclus. xvi. 16. 
A stone of impenetrable hardness. Some- 
times this name is given to the diamond ; 
and so it is rendered, Jer. xvii. 1. But the 
Hebrew word rather means a very hard kind 
of stone, probably the smirisy which was also 
used for cutting, engraving, and polishing 
other hard stones and crystals. The word 
occurs also in Ezek. lii. 9, and Zech vii. 1 2. 
In the former place the Lord says to the 
prophet, ** 1 have made thy forehead as an 
adamant, firmer than a rock that is, endued 
thee with undaunted courage. In the lat- 
ter, the hearts of wicked men are declared 
to be as adamant ; neither broken by the 
threatenings and judgments of God, nor 
penetrated by his promises, invitations, and 
mercies. See Diamond. 

ADAMITES, sects reputed to have pro- 
fessed the attainment of a perfect innocence, 
so that they wore no clothes in their assem- 
blies. But Lardner doubts their existence 
in ancient, and Beausobre in modern, times. 
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ADAH, tb48 twelfth month of the ecela# 
siastical, and the sixth of the civil, year 
among the Hebrews. It contains but twenty- 
nine days, and answers to our Febniary, 
and sometimes enters into March, accord- 
ing to the course of the moon, by which they 
regulated their seasons. 

ADARCONIM, a sort of mo- 

ney, mentioned 1 Chron.xxix. 7, and Ezraviih 
27. The Vulgate translates it, golden nence^ 
the LXX., pieces ^ gold. They were darics, 
a gold coin, which some value at twenty 
drachms of silver. 

ADER. Jerom observes, that the place 
Where the angels declared the birth of Jesus 
Christ to the shepherds, was called by this 
name, Luke ii. 8, 9. The empress Helena 
built a church on this spot, the remains of 
which are still visible. 

ADDER, a venomous serpent, more usu- 
ally called the viper. In our translation of 
the Bible we find the word adder five times ; 
but without sufficient authority from the 
original. 

in Gen. xlix. 17, is probably the 
cerastes ; a serpent of the viper kind, of a light 
brown colour, which lurks in the sand and 
the tracks of wheels in the road, and unex- 
pectedly bites not only the unwary traveller, 
but the legs of horses and other beasts. By 
comparing the Danites to this artful reptile, 
the patriarch intimated that by stratagem, 
more than by open bravery, they should 
avenge themselves of their enemies and ex- 
tend their conquests. — f nS, in Psalm Iviii, 4 ; 
xci. 13, signifies an asp. We may perhaps 
trace to this the Python of the Greeks, and 
its derivatives. (See Asp .) — found 
only in Psalm cxl. 3, is derived from a verb 
which signifies to hemd back on itself The 
Chaldee Paraphrasts render it which 

we translate elsewhere, spider : they may 
therefore have understood it to be the taran- 
tula. It is rendered asp by the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, and is so taken, Rom. iii. 13. 
The name is from the Arabic achasa. But 
there are several serpents which coil them- 
selves previously to darting on their enemy ; 
if this be a character of the asp, it is not 
peculiar to that reptile. — or 
Prov. xxiii. 32, Isaiah xi, 8, xiv. 29, lix. .5, 
and Jer. viii. 17, is that deadly serpent called 
the basilisk, said to kill with its very breath. 
See Cockatrice. 

In Psalm Iviii. 5, reference is made to the 
effect of musical sounds upon serpents. That 
they might be rendered tame and harmless 
by certain charms, or soft and sweet sounds, 
and trained to delight in music, was an opi- 
nion which prevailed early and universally. 
Manjr ancient authors mention ^is effect ; 
Virgil speaks of it particularly, JEn. vii. 750; 

Quin et Marrubla venit de genie eaeerdoi, 

Fronde euper galeant etfelki eomptui oUva, 

Archippi regU missufortiteimua Umbra ; 

Vipereo generi, etgraviier spiraniUms hydrit 
Spargere qul somnos caiduque mawuque eoteboi, 
Mulcebatque tras, et morsus arte ievabat. 
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UlnbrOf the brave Marrubiaii pneit, was Utere, 

Sent by the Maniiaii numarch to the war. 

The smiling olive with her verdant boughs 
Shades his bright hdmet and adorns his brows * 

His charms in peace the furious serpent keep } 

And lull the envenom^ viper's race to sleep : 

His healing hand allay'd the rlging pain, 

And at his touch the poisons fled again." 

Pirr. 

Mr. Boyle ouotes the followingf passage 
from Sir H. Blunt^s Voyage into the Le- 
vant : — 

“ Many rarities of living creatures I saw 
in Grand Cairo ; but the most ingenious was 
a nest of serpents of two feet long, black 
and ugly, kept by a Frenchman, who, when 
be came to handle them, would not endure 
him, but ran and hid in their hole. Then he 
would take his cittern and play upon it. 
They, hearing hivS music, came all crawling 
to his feet, and began to climb up him, till 
he gave over playing, then away they ran.” 

The wonderful effect which music produces 
on the serjient tribes, is confirmed by the 
testimony of several respectable moderns. 
Adders swell at the sound of a flute, raising 
themselves up on the one half of their 
body, turning themselves round, beating 
proper time, and following the instrument, 
llieir head, naturally round and long like an 
eel, becomes broad and flat like a fan. The 
tame serpents, many of which the orientals 
keep in their houses, are known to leave 
their holes in hot weather, at the sound of a 
musical instrument, and run upon the per- 
former. Dr. Shaw had an opportunity of 
seeing a number of serpents keep exact time 
with the Dervishes in their circulatory dances, 
running over their heads and arms, turning 
when they turned, and stopping when they 
stopped. The rattle-snake acknowledges 
the power of music as much as any of nis 
family ; of which the following instance is a 
decisive proof : Mlien Chateaubriand was in 
Canada, a snake of that species entered their 
encampment ; a young Canadian, one of the 
party, who could play on the flute, to divert 
nis associates, advanced against the serpent 
with his new species of weapon: on the 
approach of his enemy, the haughty reptile 
curled himself into a spiral line, flattened 
his head, inflated his cheeks, contracted his 
lips, displayed his envenomed fangs, and his 
bloody throat; his double tongue glowed 
like two flames of fire ; his eyes were burning 
coals ; his body, swollen with rage, rose and 
fell like the bellows of a forge ; his dilated 
skin assumed a dull and scaly appearance ; 
and his tail, w^hich sounded the denunciation 
of death, vibrated with so great r^idity as 
to resemble a light vapour. The Canaaian 
now began to play upon his flute, the serpent 
started with surprise, and drew back his 
head. In proportion as he was struck with 
the magic effect, his eyes lost their flerce- 
uess, the oscillations of his tail became 
slower, and the flound which it emitted be- 
came weaker, and gradually died away. Less 
perpendicular upon their spiral line, the 
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rings of the fascinated serpent were by de- 
grees expanded, and sunk one after another 
upon the ground, in concentric circles. The 
shades of azure, ^reen, white, and ^old, re- 
covered their brilliancy on his quivenng skin, 
and slightly turning nis head, he remained 
motionless, in the attitude of attention and 
pleasure. At this moment, the Canadian 
advanced a few steps, producii^ with his 
flute sweet and simple notes. The reptile, 
inclining his variegated neck, opened a pas- 
sage with his heaa through the high grass, 
and began to creep after the musician, stop- 
ping when he stopped, and beginning to fol- 
low him again, as soon as he moved forward. 
In this manner he was led out of their camp, 
attended by a great number of spectators, 
both savages and Europeans, who could 
scarcely believe their eyes, when they beheld 
this wonderful effect of harmony. The as- 
sembly unanimously decreed, that the ser- 
pent which had so highly entertained them, 
should be permitted to escape. Many of 
them are carried in baskets through Hindos- 
tan, and procure a maintenance for a set of 
people who play a few simple notes on the 
flute, with which the snakes seem much 
delighted, and keep time by a graceful mo- 
tion of the head, erecting about half their 
length from the ground, and following the 
music with gentle curves, like the undulating 
lines of a swan’s neck. 

But on some serpents, these charms seem 
to have no power ; and it appears from scrip- 
ture, that the adder sometimes takes precau- 
tions to prevent the fascination which he 
sees preparing for him : “for the deaf adder 
shutteth her ear, and will not hear the voice 
of the most skilful charmer.” The threaten- 
ing of the prophet Jeremiah proceeds upon 
the same fact : “ I will send serpents” (cock- 
atrices) “among you, which will not be 
charmed, and they shall bite you.” In all 
these quotations, the sacred w'riters, while 
they take it for granted that many serpents 
are disarmed by charming, plainly admit 
that the powers of the charmer are in vain 
exerted upon others. 

It is the opinion of some interpreters, that 
the word bnu^, which in some parts of scrip- 
ture denotes a lion, in others means an adder, 
or some other kind of serpent. Thus, in the 
ninety-first Psalm, they render it the basi- 
lisk ; “Thou shalt trcaa upon the adder and 
the basilisk, the young lion and the dragon 
thou shalt trample under foot.” Indeed, all 
the ancient expositors agree, that some spe- 
cies of serpent is meant, although they can- 
not determine what particular serpent the 
sacred writer had in view. The learned 
Bochart thinks it extremely probable that 
the holy Psalmist in this verse treats of ser- 
pents only ; and, by consequence, that both 
the terms and I'DD mean some kind 
of snakes, as well as jriQ and pan; because 
the coherence of the verse is by this view 
better preserved, than by mingling lions and 
serpents together, as our translators and 
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othef interpreters have commonly done; 
nor is it easy to ims^ne what can be meant 
trea^g upon the lion, and trampling 

e young lion under foot ; for it is not pos- 
sible in walking to tread upon the lion, as 
upon the adder, the basilisk, and other ser- 
pents. 

To ADJURE, to bind by oath, as under 
the penalty of a fearful curse, Joshua vu 
26 ; Mark v. 7* 2. To charge solemnly, 

as by the authority, and under pain, of the 
displeasure of God, Matth. xxvi. 63 ; Acts 
xix. 13. 

ADONAI, one of the names of God. 
This word in the plural number signifies my 
Lords, The Jews, who either out of re- 
spect or superstition, do not pronounce the 
name of Jehovah, read Adonai in the room 
of it, as often as they meet with Jehovah in 
the Hebrew text. But the ancient Jews 
were not so scrupulous. Neither is there any 
law which forbids them to pronounce any 
name of God. 

ADONIS. The text of the Vulgate in Ezek. 
viii. 14, says, that the prophet saw women sit- 
ting in the temple, and weeping for Adonis ; 
but according to the reading of the Hebrew 
text, they are said to weep for Thamuz, or 
Tammuz, the hidden one. Among the Egn>- 
tians Adonis was adored under the name of 
Osiris, the husband of Isis. But he was some- 
times called by the name of Amrauz, or Tam- 
muz, the concealed^ probably to denote his 
death or burial. The Hebrews, in derision, 
fioinetimes call him the dead, Psalm cvi. 28 ; 
Lev. xix. 28 ; because they wept for him, and 
represented him as dead in his coffin ; and at 
other times they denominate him the image 
of jealousy, Ezek. viii. 3, 5, becauvse he was 
the object of the jealousy of Mars. The 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Cyprians, called 
him Adonis ; and Calmet is of opinion that 
the Ammonites and Moabites designated him 
by the name of Baal-peor. 

The manner in wmch they celebrated the 
festival of this false deity was as follows : 
they represented him as lying dead in his 
coffin, wept for him, bemoaned themselves, 
and sought for him with great eagerness and 
inquietude. After this, they pretended that 
they had found him again, and that he was 
still living. At this good news they exhibit- 
ed marks of the most extravagant joy, and 
were guilty of a thousand lewd practices, to 
convince Venus how much they congratu- 
lated her on the return and revival of her 
favourite, as they had before condoled with 
her on his death. The Hebrew women, of 
whom the pr^het Ezekiel speaks, celebrated 
the feasts of Tammuz, or Adonis, in Jerusa- 
lem; and God showed the prophet these 
women weeping for this infamous god, even 
in his temple. 

Fabulous history gives the following ac- 
count of Adonis : he was a beautiful young 
shepherd, the son of Cinyras, hing of Cyprus, 
bv nis own daughter Myrrha. Ine goddess 
Venus fell in love with this youth, and fre- 
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quently met him on mount Libanus. Mars, 
who envied this rival, transformed himself 
into a wild boar, and, as Adonis was hunting, 
struck him in the gproin and killed him. 
Venus lamented the death of Adonis in an 
inconsolable manner. The eastern people, 
in imitation of her mourning, generally esta- 
blished some solemn days for the bewailing of 
Adonis. After his death, Venus went to the 
shades, and obtained from Proserpine, that 
Adonis might be with her six months in the 
year, and continue the other six in the infer- 
nal regions. Upon this were founded those 
public rejoicings, which succeeded the lamen- 
tations of his death. 8ome say that Adonis 
was a native of Syria; some, of Cyprus ; and 
others, of Egypt. 

ADOI’TION. An act by which one 
takes another into his family, owns him for 
his son, and appoints him his heir. The 
Greeks and Romans had many regulations 
concerning adoption. It does not appear 
that adoption, properly so called, was for- 
merly in use among the Jews. Moses makes 
no mention of it in his laws ; and the case 
of Jacobis two grandsons, Gen. xlviii. 14, 
seems rather a substitution. 

2. Adoption in a theologicid sense is that act 
of God’s free grace by which, upon our being 
justified by faith in (’hnst, we aie received 
into the family of God, and entitled to the 
inheritance of heaven This apjiears not so 
much a distinct act of God, as involved in, 
and necessarily flowing from, our justifica- 
tion ; so tliat at least the one always implies 
the other. Nor is there any good ground to 
suppose that in the New Testament the term 
adoption is used with any reference to the 
civil practice of adoption by the Greeks, 
Romans, or other heathens, and therefore it 
is not iudicious to illustrate the texts m 
which the word occurs by their formalities. 
The apostles in using tne term appear to 
have had before them the simple view, that 
our sins had deprived us of our sonshin, the 
favour of God, and the right to the inlierit- 
ance of eternal life ; but that, upon our 
return to God, and reconciliation with him, 
our forfeited privileges were not only re- 
stored, but greatly heightened through the 
paternal kindness of God. They could 
scarcely be forgetful of the alfecting parable 
of the prodig^ son; and it is under the 
same view that St. Paid quotes from the 
Old Testament, “ Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ve separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 
I will receive you, and I will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Adoption, then, is that act by which wc 
who were alienated, and enemies, and disin- 
herited, are made the sons of God, and heirs 
of his eternal glory. “ If children, then 
heirs, heirs of God and joint -heirs with 
Glirist ; ” where it is to be remarked, that it 
is not in our own right, nor in the right of 
any work done in us, or which we ourselves 
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though it should be an evangelical work, 
that we become hcira; but jointly with 
Christ, and in hi« right. 

3. To this state belong, freedom from a ser- 
vile spirit, £er we are not servants but sons ; 
the special love and care of God our heavenly 
Father ; a filial confidence in him ; free access 
to him at all times and in all circumstances ; 
a title to the heavenly inheritance ; and the 
Spirit of adoption, or the witness of the 
Holy Spirit to our adoption, which is the 
foundation of all the comfort we can derive 
from those privileges, as it is the only 
means by which we can know that they are 
ours. 

4. The last>mentioned great privilege of 
adoption merits special attention. It con- 
sists in the inward witness or testimony of 
the Holy Spirit to the sonship of belie%''- 
ers, from which flows a comfortable persua- 
sion or conviction of our present acceptance 
with God, and the hope of our future and 
eternal glory. This is taught in several pas- 
sa^s of scripture : — 

Rom. vhi. 15. 16. “For ye have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear, 
but the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Fattier. The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.” In this passage it is to be remark- 
ed, 1. That the Holy Spirit takes away 
“ fear,” a servile dread of God as offendea. 

2. That the “ Spirit of God” here mentioned, 
is not the personified spirit or genius of the 
gospel, as some would have it, but “ the Spi- 
rit itself,” or himself, and hence he is called 
in the Galatians, “ the Spirit of his Son,” 
which cannot mean the genius of the gospel. 

3. That he inspires a filid confidence in God 
as our Father, which is opposed to “ the fear” 
produced by the ‘ ‘ sjiirit of bondage.” 4 . That 
he excites this filial confidence, and enables 
us to call God our Father, by witnessing, 
bearing testimony with our spirit, “ that we 
are the children of God.” 

Gal. iv. 4 — 6. “ But w^hen the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons ; and 
because ve are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.” Here also are to be noted, 
1. The means of our redemption from imder 
(the curse of) the law,— the incarnation and 
sufferings of Christ. 2. That the adoption 
of sons follows upon our actual redemption 
from that curse, or, in other words, upon our 
pardon. 3. That upon our being pardoned, 
the “ Spirit of the Son” is “sent forth into 
our hearts,” producing the same effect as 
that mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans, 
viz., filial confidence in God, — “crying, 
Abba, Father.” To these texts are to be 
added all those passages, so numerous in the 
New Testament, which express the confi- 
dence and the joy of ('bristians ; their friend- 
sliipwith God} their confident access to him 


as their God; their entire union and delight- 
ful intercourse with him in spirit. 

This has been generally termed the doc- 
trine of assurance, and, perhaps, the expres- 
sions of St. Paul, “the full assurance of 
faith,” and “the full assurance of hope,” 
may warrant the use of the word. But as 
there is a current and generally understood 
sense of this term, implying that the assur- 
ance of our present acceptance and sonship 
implies an assurance of our final perseverance, 
and of an indefeasible title to heaven; the 
phrase, a comfortable persuasion, or convic- 
tion of our justification and adoption, arising 
out of the Spirit’s inward and direct testi- 
mony, is to be preferred. 

There is, also, another reason for the 
sparing and cautious use of the term assur- 
ance, which is, that it seems to imply, though 
not necessarily, the absence of all doubt, and 
shuts out all those lower degrees of persua- 
sion which may exist in the experience of 
Christians. For, our faith may not at first, 
or at all times, he equally strong, and the 
testimony of the Spirit may have its degrees 
of clearness. Nevertheless the fulness of 
this attainment is to be pressed upon every 
one : “ liCt us draw near,” says St. Paul to 
all Christians, “ with full assurance of faith.” 

It may serve, also, to remove an objection 
sometimes made to the doctrine, and to cor- 
rect an error which sometimes pervades the 
statement of it, to observe that this assur- 
ance, iKjrsuasion, or conviction, whichever 
term be adopted, is not of the essence of 
justifying faith; that is, justifying faith 
does not consist in the assurance that I am 
now forgiven, through Christ. This would 
be obviously contradictory. For we must 
believe before we can be justified; much 
more before we can be assured, m any de- 
gree, that we are justified : — this persua- 
sion, therefore, follows justification, and is 
one of its results. But though we must 
not only distingiiish, but separate, this per- 
suasion of our acceptance from the faith 
which justifies, we must not separate it, but 
only distinguish it, from justification itself. 
With that come in as concomitants, adoption, 
the “ Spirit of adoption,” and regeneration. 

ADORATION, the act of rendering divine 
honours ; or of addressing God or any other 
being as supposing it to be god. (See 

The word is comuounded of od, “to,” 
ana os, “ mouth ; ” ana literally signifies to 
apply the hand to the mouth ; manum ad os 
admovere, “to kiss the band this being in 
eastern countries one of the great marks 
of respect and submission. To this mode of 
idolatrous worship Job refers, xxxi. 20, 27, 
See also 1 Kings xix. 18. 

The Jewish manner of adoration was by 
prostration, bowing, and kneeling. The 
Christians adopted the Grecian, rather than 
the Roman, method, and always adored un- 
covered. The ordinary posture of the ancient 
Christians was kneehng: but on Sundays, 
standing. 
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Adoiutxon is also used for certain extra- 
ordinary acts of civil honour, which re- 
semble those paid to the Deity, yet are given 
to men. 

We read of adorations paid to kings, 
princes, emperors, popes, bishops, abbots, 
itc,, by kneeling, falling prostrate, kissing 
the feet, hands, garments, &c. 

The Persian manner of adoration, intro- 
duced by 0 ) 0118 , was by bending the knee, 
and falling on the face at the prince’s feet, 
striking me earth with the forehead, and 
kissing the ground. This was an indispensa- 
ble condition on the part of foreign ministers 
and ambassadors, as well as the king’s own 
vassals, of being admitted to audience, and 
of obtaining any favour. This token of 
reverence was ordered to be paid to their 
favourites as well as to themselves, as we 
learn from the history of Haman and Mor- 
decai, in the Book of Esther ; and even to 
their statues and images; for Philostratus 
informs us that, in the time of Apollonius, 
a golden statue of the king was exposed to 
all who entered Babylon, and none but those 
who adored it were admitted within the 
gates. The ceremony, which the Greeks 
called mpwFKwWf Conon refused to perform 
to Artaxerxes, and Callisthenes to Alexander 
the Great, as reputing it impious and unlaw- 
ful. 

The adoration performed to the Roman 
and Grecian emperors consisted in bowing 
or kneeling at the prince’s feet, laying hold 
of his purple robe, and then bringing the 
hand to the lips. Some attribute the origin 
of this practice to Constantius. They were 
onljr persons of rank or dignity that were 
entitled to the honour. Bare kneeling before 
the emperor to deliver a petition, was also 
called adoration. 

It is particularly said of Diocletian, that 
he had gems fastened to his shoes, that 
divine honours might be more willingly paid 
him, by kissing his feet. And this mode of 
adoration was continued till the last age of 
the Greek monarchy. When any one pays 
his respects to the king of Achen in Suma- 
tra, he hrst takes oif his shoes and stockings, 
and leaves them at the door. 

The practice of adoration may be said to 
be still subsisting in England, in the cus- 
tom of kissing the king’s or queen’s hand. 

Adoration is also used in the court of 
Rome, in the ceremony of kissing the pope's 
feet. It is not certain at what penod this prac- 
tice was introduced into the church : but it 
was probably borrowed from the Byzantine 
court, and accompanied the temporal power. 
Dr. Maclaine, in the chronological table 
which he has subjoined to his translation of 
Mosheim’s Eccledastical History, places its 
introduction in the eighth century, immedi- 
ately after the grant of Pepin and Charlc- 
ma^e. Baronius traces it to a much higher 
antiqiuty, and pretends that examples of this 
homage to the vicars of Christ occur so early 
as the year 204. These prelates finding a ve- 
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hement disposition in the people to fall down 
before them, and kiss their feet, procured 
crucifixes to be fastened on their slippers ; by 
which stratagem, the adoration intended for 
thepope’s person is supposed to be transferred 
to Christ. Divers acts of this adoration we 
find offered even by princes to the pope ; and 
Gregory XIII. claims this act of homage as a 
duty. 

Adoration properly is paid only to the 
pope when placed on the altar, in which 
posture the cardinals, conclavists, alone are 
admitted to kiss his feet. The people are 
afterwards admitted to do the like at St. 
Peter’s church ; the ceremony is described 
at large by Guicciardin. 

Adoration is more particularly used for 
kissing one’s hand in presence of another as 
a token of reverence. The Jews adored by 
kissing their hands, and bowing down their 
heads ; whence in their language kissing is 
properly used for adoration. This illustrates 
a passage in Psalm ii., “ Kiss the Son lest he 
be angry;” — that is, pay him homage and 
worship. 

It was the practice among the Greek 
Christians to worship with the head uncover- 
ed, 1 Cor. xi ; but in the east the ancient 
custom of worshipping with the head cover- 

ADRAMMELECII, the son of Senna- 
cherib, king of Assyria. The king return- 
ing to Nineveh, after his unhappy expedi- 
tion made into Judea against king Hezekiah, 
was killed by his two sons, Aarammelech 
and Sharezer, whilst at his devotions in the 
temple of his god Nisroch, Isaiah xxxvn. 38 ; 
2 Kings .xix. It is not known what prompted 
these two princes to commit this parricide ; 
but after they had committed the murder, 
they fled for safety to the mountains of 
Armenia, and their brother, Esar-haddon, 
succeeded to the crown. 

Adrammblech was also one of the gods 
adored by the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, 
who were settled in the country of Sa- 
maria, in the room of the Israelites, who 
were carried bevond the Euphrates. 'I'he 
Sepharvaites made their children pass through 
the fire, in honour of this idol, and another, 
called iiwowme/ecA, 2 Kings xvii. 31. ITie 
Rabbins say, that Adrammelech was repre- 
sented under the form of a mule; but there 
is much more reason to believe that Adram- 
melech meant the sun, and Anammelech 
the moon ; the first signifying the magntji^ 
cent hing, the second the gentle king, — many 
eastern nations adoring the moon as a god, 
not as a goddess. 

ADRAMrmUM, a city on the west 
coast of Mysia, in Lesser Asia, over against 
the isle of Lesbos. It was in a ship belong- 
ing to this place, that St. Paul sailed from 
Cesarea to proceed to Rome as a prisoner. 
Acts xxvii. 2. It is now called Edremit. 

ADRIA. ITiis name, which occurs in 
Acts xxvii. 27, is now confined to the gulf 
lying between Italy on the one side, and the 
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coasts of Dalmatia and Albania on the other. 
But in St. Paul’s time it was extended to 
all that portion of the Mediterranean be- 
tween Crete and Sicily. Thus Ptolemy says 
that Sicily waa-bounaed on the east by the 
Adriatic, and Crete in a similar manner on 
the west ; and Strabo says that the Ionian 
Gulf was a part of what, in his time, was 
called the Adriatic Sea. 

ADULLAM, a city in the tribe of Judah, 
to the west of Hebron, whose king was slain 
by Joshua, Josh. xii. 15. It is frequently 
mentioned in the history of Saul and David; 
and is chiefly memorable from the cave in 
its neighbourhood, where David retired 
from Achish, king of (iath, when he was 
joined by the distressed and discontented, 
to the number of four hundred, over whom 
he became captain, 1 Sam. xxii, 1. Judas 
Maccabeus encamped in the plain of Adul- 
1am, w’here he ])asscd the sabbath-day, 
2 Mac. xii. 38. Eusebius says that, in his 
time, Adullam was a very great town, ten 
miles to the east of Eleuthcro{)olis. 

ADCLTERY, the violation of the mar- 
riage-bed. The law of Moses punished with 
death both the man and the woman who 
were guilty of this crime. Lev. xx. 10. If a 
woman was betrothed to a man, and was 
guilty of this infamous crime before the 
marriage was comiileted, she was, in this 
case, along with her paramour, to be stoned. 
Dent. xxii. 22 — 24. 

When any man among the Jews, prompted 
by jealousy, 8us])ected his wife of the crime 
of adultery, he brought her first before the 
judges, and informed them that, in conse- 
quence of his suspicions, he had privately 
admonished her, but that she was regard- 
less of his admonitions. If before the judges 
she asserted her innocency, he required that 
she should drink the waters qfje dousy, that 
God might by these means discover what 
she attempted to conceal, Num. v. 12, &c. 
The man then produced his witnesses, and 
they were heard. After this, both the man 
and the woman were conveyed to Jerusalem, 
and placed before the Sanhedrim ; the 
judges of which, by threats and other means, 
endeavoured to confound the woman, and 
make her confess. If she persisted in de- 
nying the fact, she >vas led to the eastern 
gate of the court of Israel, stri^iped of her 
own clothes, and dressed in black, before 
great numbers of her own sex. The priest 
then told her, that if she was really inno- 
cent, she had nothing to fear ; but if ^Ity, 
she might expect to suffer all that the law 
had denounced against her, to which she 
answered, “ Amen, amen.” ITie priest then 
wrote the terms of the law in this form : — 
“ If a strange man hath not come near you, 
and you are not polluted by forsaking the 
bed of your husband, these bitter waters, 
which I nave cursed, will not hurt you : but 
if you have polluted yourself by coming 
near to another man, and gone astray from 
your husband,— may you be accursed of the 
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Lord, and become an example for all his 
people ; mav your thigh rot, and your belly 
swell till It Durst ; may these cursed waters 
enter into your belly, and being swelled 
therewith, may your thighs putrefy.” 

After this, the priest filled a pitcher out 
of the brazen vessel, near the altar of burnt- 
offerings, cast some dust of the pavement 
into it, mingled something with it as bitter 
as wormwood, and then read the curses, 
and received her answ^er of Amen. Another 
priest, in the mean time, tore off her clothes 
as low as her bosom — made her head bare — 
untied the tresses of her hair — fastened her 
clothes, which were thus tom, %vith a girdle 
under her breasts, and then presented her 
with the tenth part of an ephah, or about 
three pints, of barley-meal. The other priest 
then gave her the waters of jealousy, or 
bitterness, to drink ; and as soon as the 
w^oman had swallowed them, he gave her 
the meal in a vessel like a frying-pan into 
her hand. This was stirred before the Lord, 
and part of it thrown into the fire of the 
altar. If the w’ife was innocent, she re- 
turned with her husband, and the waters, 
so far from injuring her, increased her 
health, and made her more fruitful ; but if 
she was guilty, she grew" pale immediately, 
her eyes swelled ; and, lest she .should pol- 
lute the temple, she w'as instantly carried 
out, with these symptoms upon her, and 
died instantly, with all the ignominious cir- 
cumstances related in the curses 

On this law of Moses, Michaelis has the 
following remarks : — 

“ I'his oath w^as, perhaps, a relic of some 
more severe and barbarous consuetudmary 
laws, whose rigours Moses mitigated ; as he 
did in many other cases, where an estab- 
lished usage could not be conveniently abo- 
lished altogether. Among ourselves, m bar- 
barous times, the ordeal, or trial by fire, 
was, notw ithstanding the parity of our mar- 
ried people, in common use ; and this, in 
point of equity, was much the same in 
effect, as if the husband had had the right 
to insist on his wife submitting to the ha- 
zardous trial of her purity, by drinking a 
poisoned potion; w'hich, according to an 
ancient superstition, could never hurt her 
if she was innocent. And, in fact, such a 
right is not altogether unexampled; for, 
according to Oldendorji’s History of the 
Mission of the Evangelical Brethren, in the 
Caribhee Islands, it is actually in use among 
some of the savage nations in the interior 
parts of Western Africa. 

“ Now when, in place of a poisoned potion 
like this, which very few husbands can be 
very willing to have administered to their 
wives, we see, as among the Hebrews, an 
imprecation-drink, w hose avenger God him- 
self promises to become, we cannot but be 
struck with the contrast of wisdom and cle- 
mency which such a contrivance manifests. 
In the one case, (and herein consists their 
great distinction,) innocence can only be 
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preserved by a miracle ; while, on the other, 
epoilt only k revealed and punished by the 
nand of (W himself. 

By one of the clauses of the oath of pur- 
gation, (and had not the legislator been p^- 
mtly assured of his divine mission, the in- 
sertion of any such clause would have been 
a very bold step indeed,) a visible and 
corporeal punishment was specified, which 
the person sweari^ imprecated on herself, 
and which God himself was understood as 
engaging to execute. To have given so 
accurate a definition of the punishment that 
God meant to inflict, and stiU more one 
that consisted of such a rare disease, would 
have been a step of incomprehensible bold- 
ness in a legislator who pretended to have 
a divine mission, if he was not, with the 
most assured conviction, conscious of its 
reality. 


" Seldom, however, very seldom, was it 
likely that providence would have an op- 
portunity of inflicting the punishment in 
question. For the oath was so reflated, 
tnat a woman of the utmost effrontery 
could scarcely have taken it without chang- 
ing colour to such a degree as to betray 
herself. 

“ In the first place, it was not administered 
to the woman in her own house, but she was 
under the necessity of going to that place of 
the land where God in a special manner had 
his abode, and took it there. Now, the so- 
lemnity of the place, unfamiliarized to her 
by daily business or resort, would have a 
great effect upon her mind. In the next 
place, there was offered unto God what was 
termed an execration-offcrin-g, not in order 
to propitiate his mercy, but to invoke his 
vengeance on the guilty. Here the process 
was extremely slow, which gave her more 
time for reflection than to a guilty person 
could be acceptable, and that, too, amidst a 
multitude of unusual ceremonies. For the 
priest conducted her to the front of the 
sanctuary, and took holy water, that is, 
water out of the priests’ laver, which stood 
before it, together with some earth off its 
floor, which was likewise deemed holy ; and 
having put the earth in the water, he then 
proceeded to uncover the woman’s head, 
that her face might be seen, and every 
change on her countenance during the ad- 
ministration of the oath accurately observed : 
and this was a circumstance which, in the 
east, where the women are always veiled, 
must have had a great effect ; because a wo- 
man, accustomed to wear a veil, could, on 
so extraordinary an occasion, have had far 
less command of her eyes and her counte- 
nance than an European adulteress, who 
is generally a perfect mistress in all the arts 
of dissimulation, would display. To render 
the scene stiU more awful, the tresses of 
her hair were loosened, and then the exe- 
eration-offering was put into her hand, while 
the priest held in his the imprecation-water. 
This is commonly termed tne hitter water ; 
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but we must not understand this, as if the 
water had really been bitter ; for how could 
it have been so ? The earth of the floor id 
the tabernacle could not make it bitter. 
Among the Hebrews and other oriental na- 
tions, the word hitter was rather used for 
curse : and, strictly speaking, the phrase 
does not mean bitter water, but the water of 
bitternesses, that is, of curses. The priest 
now pronounced the oath, which was in all 
points so framed that it could excite no 
terrors in the breast of an innocent woman ; 
for it expressly consisted in this, that the 
imprecation-water should not harm her if 
she was innocent. It would seem as if the 
priest here made a stop, and again left the 
woman some time to consider whether she 
would proceed with the oath. This I infer 
from the circumstance of his speech not 
being directly continued in verse 2l8t, 
whicli is rather the apodosis of what goes 
before; and from the detail proceeding 
anew in the words of the historian, Then 
shall the priest pronounce the rest of the 
oath and the curses to the woman ; and pro^ 
ceed thus . — ^After this stop be pronounced 
the curses, and the woman was obliged to 
declare her acquiescence in them by a re- 
peated Amen. Nor was the solemn scene 
yet altogether at an end ; but rather, as it 
were, commenced anew. For the priest had 
yet to write the curses in a book, which I 
suppose he did at great deliberation ; having 
done so, he washed them out again in tlic 
very imprecation-water, which the woman 
had now to drink ; and this water being now 
presented to her, she was obliged to drink 
it, with this warning and assurance, in the 
name of God, that if she was guilty, ii 
would prove within her an absolute curse 
Now, what must have been her feelings, 
while d|inking, if not conscious of purity ? 
In my opinion she must have conceived that 
she already felt an alteration in the state of 
hw body, and the germ, as it were, of the 
disease springing 'wdthin her. Conscience 
and imagination would conspire together, and 
render it almost impossible for her to drink 
it out. Finally, the execration-offering was 
taken out of her hand, and burnt upon the 
altar. I cannot but think that, under the 
sanction of such a purgatorium, perjury 
must have been a very rare occurrence in- 
deed. If it happened but once in an age, 
God had bound himself to punish it ; and if 
this took place but once, (if but one woman 
who had taken the oath was attacked with 
that rare disease which it threatened,) it was 
quite enough to serve as a determent to all 
others for at least one generation.” 

This procedure had also the effect of 
keeping in mind, among the Jews, God’s 
high displeasure against this violation of his 
law ; and though some lax moralists have 
been found, in modem times, to palliate 
it, yet the Christian will always remember 
the solemn denunciations of the New Tes- 
tament against a crime so aggravated. 
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whether considered in its effects upon the 
domestic relations, upon the moral charac- 
ter of the guilty parties, or upon society at 
large, — “ Whoremongers and adulterers God 
udll judge.” 

Adulteby, in the prophetic scriptures, 
is often metaphorically taken, and signifies 
idolatry, and apostasy from God, by which 
men basely d^e themselves, and wickedly 
violate their ecclesiastical and covenant- 
relation to God, Hos. ii. 2 ; £zek. xvi. 

ADVOCATE, TlaptbcKTiros, a patron, one 
who pleads the cause of any one before an- 
other. In this sense the term is applied to 
Christ, our intercessor, 1 J ohn ii. 1 . It signifies 
also a cof^forter, and an instructer ; and is used 
of the Holy Spirit, John xiv. 16, andxv. 26. 

ADYTUM is a Greek word, signifying 
inaccessible, by which is understood the 
most retired and secret place of the heathen 
temples, into which none but the priests 
were allowed to enter. The adytum of the 
Greeks and Romans answered to the sanc^ 
turn sanctorum of the Jews, and was the 
place from whence oracles were delivered. 

.^RA, a series of years, commencing from 
a certain point of time called an epncha : 
thus we say, the ('hristian sera \ that is, the 
number of years elapsed since the birth of 
Christ. The generality of authors use the 
terms aera and epocha in a synonymous 
sense ; that is, for the point of time from 
which any computation begins 

The ancient Jews made use of several aoras 
in their computation ; sometimes they rec- 
koned from the deluge, sometimes from the 
division of tongues ; 8ometime.s from their 
departure out of Egypt ; and at other times 
from the building of the temple ; and some- 
times from the restoration after the Baby- 
lonish captivity ; but their vulgar aera was 
from the creation of the worhl, which falls 
in with the year of the Julian penod 953 ; 
and consequently they siqqiosca the world 
created 294 years sooner than according to 
our cortijnitation. Bat when the Jews be- 
came subject to the Syro-Macedonian kings, 
they ivere obliged to make use of the aera of 
the Seleucidaj in all their contracts, which 
from thence was called the a'ra of contracts. 
This a*ra begins with the year of the Avorld 
3692, of the Julian period 4402, and before 
Christ 312. ITie a^ra in general use among 
the Christians is that from the birth of 
Jesus Christ, concerning the true time 
of which chronologers differ ; some place it 
two years, others four, and again others five, 
before the ^mlgar aera, which is fixed for the 
year of the world 4004 : but Archbishop 
llsher, and after him the generality of mo- 
dem chronologers, place it in the year of 
the world 4000. 

The ancient heathens used several aeras : 
1 . The aera of the first Olympiad is placed 
in the year of the world 3228, and before 
the vulgar aera of Jesus Christ 776. 2. The 

taking of Troy by the Greeks, in the year of 
the world 2820, and before Jesus Christ 
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1184. 3. The voyage undertaken for the 
purpose of bringing away the golden fieece, 
in the year of the world 2760. 4. The 

foundation of Rome, in 2856. 5. The aera 
of Nabonassar, in 3257. 6. The ora of 

Alexander the Great, or his last victory 
over Darius, in 3674, and before Jesus 
Christ 330. 

AERIANS, a sect which arose about the 
middle of the 4th century, being the follow- 
ers of Aerius, (who must be distinguished 
from Arius and Aetius,) a monk and a pres- 
byter of Sebastia, in Pontus. He is charged 
with being an Arian, or Semi-Arian ; but the 
heaviest accusation against him is an at- 
tempt to reform the church; and, by re- 
jecting prayers for the dead, with certain 
fasts and festivals then superstitiously ob- 
served, to reduce Christianity as nearly as 
possible to its primitive simplicity ; a pur- 
ose, indeed, laudable and noble,” says Dr. 
losheim, “ when considered in itself : tnough 
the principles from whence it springs, and 
the means by which it is e.xecuted, are some- 
times, in many respects, worthy of censure, 
and may have been so in the case of this 
reformer.” This gentle rebuke probably 
refers to a report that the zeal of Aerius 
originated in his being disappointed of the 
bishopric of Sebastia, (conferred on Eusta- 
thius,) which led him to affirm that the 
scriptures make no distinction between a 
presbyter and a bishop, which he founded 
chiefly on 1 Tim iv. 14. Hence he is con- 
sidered by many, as the father of the modem 
Presbyterians. — “ For this opinion, chiejly,** 
says Dr. Turner, “ he is ranked among the 
heretics, by Epiphanius, his contemporary, 
who calls it a notion full of folly and madness. 
His followers were driven from the churches, 
and out of all the towms and villages, and 
were obliged to assemble in the woods, 
caverns, and open defiles.” 

AETIANS, another branch (as it is said) 
of Arians, so called from Actius, bishop of 
Antioch, who is also charged with main- 
taining “ faith without works,” as ** suffi- 
cient to salvation,” or rather justification ; 
and with maintaining that sin is not im- 
puted to believers.” It is added, that he 
taught (Jod had revealed to him things wdiich 
he had “ concealed from the apostles ;” 
which, perhaps, is only a misrepresentation 
of what he taught on the doctrine of divine 
influences. 

AFFINITY. There are several degrees 
of affinity, wherein marriage was prohibited 
by the law of Moses: thus the son could 
not marry his mother, nor his father’s wife. 
Lev. xviii. 7, &c. The brother could not 
marry his sister, whether she were so by the 
father only, or only by the mother, and much 
less if she were his sister both by the same 
father and mother. The grandfather could 
not marry his grand-daughter, either by 
his son or daughter. No one could marry 
the daughter of his father’s wife; nor the 
sister of nis father or mother; nor the uncle, 
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hb nbcc; nor the aunt, her nephew; nor 
the nephew, the wife of his uncle by the fa- 
ther's side. The father-in-law could not 
marry his daughter-in-law ; nor the brother, 
the wife of his brother, while living; nor 
even after the death of liis brother, if he 
left children. If he left no children, the 
surviving brother was to raise up children to 
his deceased brother by marrying his widow. 
It was forbidden to marry the mother and the 
daughter at one time, or the daughter of 
the mother’s son, or the daughter of her 
daughter, or two sisters, together. 

It is true the patriarchs, before the law, 
married their sisters, as Abraham married 
Sarah, who was his father’s daughter by 
another mother; and two sisters together, 
as Jacob married Rachel and Leah; and 
their own sisters, both by father and mo- 
ther, as Seth and Cain. But these cases are 
not to be proposed as examples ; because in 
some they were authorised by necessity ; in 
others, by custom ; and the law as yet was 
not in being. If some other examples may 
be found, either before or since the law, the 
scripture expressly disapproves of them ; 
as Reuben’s incest with Balah, his father’s 
concubine ; and the action of Amnon with 
his sister Tamar ; and that of Herod Anti- 
pas, who married Herodias, his sister-in-law, 
his brother Philip’s wife, while her husband 
was yet living ; and that which St. Paul re- 
proves and punishes among the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. V. 1. 

AG ABUS, a prophet, and as the Greeks 
say, one of the seventy disciples of our Sa- 
viour. He foretold that there would be a 
great famine over all the earth ; which came to 
pass accordingly, under the emperor Clau- 
dius, in the fourth year of his reign, A. D. 
44, Acts xi. 28. 

Ten years after this, as St. Paul was going 
to Jerusalem, and had already landed at 
Csesarea, in Palestine, the same prophet, 
Agabus, arrived there, and, coming to visit 
St. Paul and his company, he took this 
apostle’s girdle, and binding himself hand 
and feet, he said, Thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the gentiles,” 
Acts xxi. 10. We know no other parti- 
culars of the life of Agabus. The Greeks 
say that he suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 

AGAG. This seems to have been a com- 
mon name of the princes of Amalek, one of 
whom was very powerful as early as the 
time of Moses, Num. xxiv. 7. On account 
of the cruelties exercised by this king and 
liis army against the Israelites, as they re- 
turned from Egypt, a bloody and long- 
contested battle took place between Joshua 
and the Amalekites, in which the former was 
victorious, Exod. xvii. 8—13. At the same 
time, God protested with an oath to destroy 
Amalek, verses 14—16; Deut. xxv. 17 — 19 , 
A.M. 2513. About four hundred years 
after this, the Lord remembered the cruel 
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treatment of his people, and his own oath; and 
he commanded Saul, by the mouth of Samuel, 
to destroy the AmaleKites. Saul mustered 
his army, and found it two hundred thou- 
sand strong, 1 Sam. xv. 1, &c. Having en- 
tered into their country, he cut in pieces all 
he could meet with from Havilah to Shur. 
Agag their king, and the best of their cattle, 
were however spared, an act of disobedience 
on the part of Saul, probably dictated by 
covetousness. But Agag did not long enjoy 
this reprieve ; for Samuel no sooner heard 
that he was alive, than he sent for him; 
and, notwithstanding his insinuating ad- 
dress, and the vain hopes with which he 
flattered himself that the bitterness of death 
was past, he caused him to be hewed to 
pieces in (xilgal before the Lord, saying, 
“ As, in the same identical mode as, 

thy sword hath made women childless, so 
shall thy mother be childless among wo- 
men.” This savage chieftain had hewed 
many prisoners to death ; and, therefore, by 
command of the Judge of the whole earth, 
he was A'isited with the same punishment 
which he had inflicted upon others. 

AGAPA5. See liOVE Feast. 

AGAR, mount Sinai, so called, Gal. iv. 
24, 25. But this reading is doubtful, many 
MSS. having the verse, “ for this Smai is a 
mountain of Arabia.” Some critics however 
contend for the reading of the received text, 
and urge that Agar, w'hich signifies “ a rocky 
mountain,” is the Arabic name for Sinau 

AGATE, lau;, Exod. xxviii. 19 ; xxxix. 12. 
In the Septiiagint hxdrris, and Vulgate, acha^ 
tes, A precious stone, semi-pellucid. Its 
variegations are sometimes most beautifully 
disposed, representing plants, trees, rivers, 
clouds, &c. Its Hebrew name is, perhaps, 
derived from the country whence the Jews 
imported it; for the merchants of Sheba 
brought to the market of Tyre all kinds of 
precious stones, Ezek. xxvii. 22. The agate 
was the second stone in the third row of 
the pectoral of the high priest, Exod. xxviii. 
19, and xxxix. 12. 

AGE, in the most general sense of the 
term, denotes the duration of any substance, 
animate or inanimate ; and is applied either 
to the whole period of its e.xistence, or to 
that portion of it which precedes the time to 
which the description of it refers. In this 
sense it is used to signify either the whole 
natural duration of the life of man, or any 
interval of it that has elapsed before the period 
of which we speak. When age is understood 
of a certain portion of the life of man, its 
whole duration is divided into four differ- 
ent ages, viz., infancy, youth, manhood, and 
old age : the first extending to the fourteenth 
year; the second, denominated youth, adoles- 
cence, or the age of puberty, commencing at 
fourteen, and terminating at about twenty- 
five ; manhood, or the virile age, concluding 
at fifty ; and the last ending at the close of 
life. Some divide the first period into in- 
fancy and childhood ; and the last likewise 
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into two stages, calling that which succeeds 
the age of seventy-five, decrepit old age. 
^e is applicable to the duration of things 
inanimate or factitious ; and in this use of 
the term we speak of the age of a house, of a 
country, of a state or kingdom, &c. 

Age, in Chronology y is used for a century , 
or a period of one hundred years : in which 
sense it is the same with seculum, and differs 
from generation. It is also used in speaking 
of the times past since the creation of the 
world. The several ages of the world may 
be reduced to three grand epochas, viz. the 
age of the law of nature, called by the Jews 
the void age, from Adam to Moses. The 
age of the Jewish law, from Moses to 
Christ, called by the Jews the present age. 
And the age of grace, from Cnrist to the 
present year. The Jews call the third age, 
the age to come, or the future age ; denoting 
by it the time from the advent of the Mes- 
siah to the end of the world. The Romans 
distinguished the time that preceded them 
into three ages: the obscure or uncertain 
age, which reached down as low as Ogyges 
king of Attica, in whose reign the deluge 
happened in Greece; the fabulous or he- 
roic age, which ended at the first olympiad ; 
and the historical age, which commenced at 
the building of Rome. Among the poets, 
the four ages of the world are, the golden, 
the silver, the brazen, and the iron age. 

Age is sometimes used among the ancient 
poets in the same sense as generation^ or a peri- 
od of thirty years, llius Nestor is said to have 
lived three ages, when he was ninety years old. 

The period preceding the birth of Jesus 
Christ has been generally divided into 8i.\: ages. 
The first extends from the creation to the de- 
luge, and comprehends 1656 years. The se- 
cond age, from the deluge to Abraham’s enter- 
ing the land of promise, A. M. 2082, compre- 
hends 426 years. The third age, from Abra- 
ham’s entrance into the jiromised land to the 
Exodus, A. M. 2512, includes 430 years. The 
fourth age, from the Exodus to the building 
of the temple by Solomon. A M. 2992, con- 
tains 480 years. The fifth age, from the 
foundation of Solomon’s temple to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, A.M. 3416, comprehends 
424 years. The sixth age, from the Baby- 
lonian captivity to the birth of Jesus Christ, 
A. M. 4000, the fourth year before the vulgar 
mra, includes 684 years. Those who follow 
the Septuagint, or Greek version, divide 
this period into seven ages, viz. 1. From the 
creation to the deluge, 2262 years. 2 From 
the deluge to the confusion of tongues, 738 
years. 3. From this confusion to the call- 
ing of Abraham, 460 years. 4. From this 
period to Jacob’s descent into Egypt, 215 
years ; and from this event to the Exodus, 
430 years, making the whole 645 years. 

5. From the Exodus to Saul, 774 years. 

6. From Saul to Cyrus, 583 years. 7. From 
Cyrus to the vulgar cera of Christians, 538 
years; the whole period from the creation 
to this period containing 6000 years. 
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AGRIPPA, surnamed Herod, the son of 
Aristobulus and Mariamne, and grandson of 
Herod the Great, was born A. M. 3997, three 
years before the birth of our vSaviour, and 
seven years before the vulgar sera. After 
the death of his father Aristobulus, Jose- 
phus informs us that Herod, his grand- 
father, took care of his education, and sent 
him to Rome to make his court to Tiberius. 
Agrippa, having a great inclination for 
Caius, the son of Germanicus, and grandson 
of Antonia, chose to attach himself to this 
prince, as if he had some prophetic views of 
the future elevation of (Jaius, who at that 
time was beloved by all the world. The 
great assiduity and agreeable behaviour of 
Agrippa so far won upon this prince, that 
he was unable to live without him. Agrippa, 
being one day in conversation with Caius, 
ivas overheard by otfe Eutychus, a slave 
whom Agrippa had emancipated, to say that 
he should be glad to see the old emperor 
take his departure for the other world and 
leave Caius master of this, without meeting 
with any obstacle from the emperor’s grand- 
son, Tiberius Nero. Eutychus, some time 
after this, thinking he had reason to be 
dissatisfied with Agrippa, communicated the 
conversation to the emperor; whereupon 
Agrippa was loaded with fetters, and com- 
mitted to the custody of an officer. Soon 
after this, Tiberius dying, and (’ams Cali- 
gula succeeding him, the new emperor 
heaped many favours and much wealth upon 
Agrippa, changed his iron fetters into a 
chain of gold, set a royal diadem on his 
head, and gave him the tetrarchy which 
Philip, the son of Herod the (ireat, had 
been possessed of, that is, Batanaca and 
Trachonitis. To this he added that of Ly- 
sanias; and Agrippa returned very soon 
into Judea, to take possession of his new 
kingdom. The emperor Cams, desiring to 
be adored as a god, commanded to have his 
statue set up in the temple of Jenisalem, 
But the Jews opposed this design with so 
much resolution, that Petronius was forced 
to suspend his proceedings in this affair, 
and to represent, in a letter to the emperor, 
the resistance he met with from the Jews. 
Agrippa, who was then at Rome, coming to 
the emperor at the very time he was reading 
the letter, Caius told him that the Jews 
were the only people of all mankind who 
refused to own him for a deity ; and that 
they had taken arms to oppose his resolu- 
tion. At these words Agrijipa fainted away, 
and, .being carried home to his house, con- 
tinued in that state for a long time. As 
soon as he was somewhat recovered, he 
wrote a long letter to Cams, wherein he 
endeavoured to soften him ; and his argu- 
ments made such an impression upon the 
emperor’s mind, that he desisted, in ap- 
pearance, from the design which he had 
formed of setting up his statue in the tem- 
ple. Caius being killed in the beginning of 
the following year, A.D. 41, Agrippa, who 



vas then at Bome^ contributed much by Ins 
advice to maintain Claudius in possession of 
the imperial dignity, to which he had been 
advanced by the army. The emperor, as 
an acknowledgment for his kind offices, 

? ave him all Judea, and the kingdom of 
)halcis, which had been possessed by Herod 
his brother. I'hus Agrippa became of a 
sudden one of the greatest princes of the 
east, and was possessed of as much, if not 
more territory, than had been held by 
Herod the (ireat, his grandfather. lie re- 
turned to Judea, and governed it to the 
great satisfaction of the tlews. But the de- 
sire of pleasing them, and a mistaken zeal 
for their religion, induced him to put to 
death the apostle Jaines, and to cast Peter 
into prison with the same design ; and, but 
for a miraculous int^position, which, how- 
ever, produced no enect upon the mind of 
the tjTant, his hands would have been im- 
bruecl in the blood of two apostles, the 
memory whereof is preserved in scripture. 
At Ca’sarea, he had games performed m ho- 
nour ol Claudius. Here the inhabitants of 
Tyre and ^idon waited on him to sue for 
peace Agnppa being come early in the 
morning into the theatre, with a design to 
give them audience, seated himself on his 
throne, dressed in a robe of silver tissue, 
worked in the most admirable manner. The 
rising sun darted liis golden beams thereon, 
and gave it such a lustre as dazzled the eyes 
of the spectators ; and w'hcn the king began 
his speech to the Tyrians and Sidonians, the 
parasites around him began to say, it ivas 
“ the voice of a god, and not of man ’’ In- 
stead of rejecting these iin])i(ms flatteries, 
Agnppa received them with an air of com- 
placency ; and the angel of the Lord smote 
him because he did not give God the glory. 
Being therefore earned home to his palace, 
he died, at the end of five days, racked wdth 
tormenting pains in his bowels, and devour- 
ed with worms. Such w^as the death of 
Herod Agrippa, A.D. 44, after a reign of 
seven years. He left a son of the same 
name, and three daughters— Bernice, who 
was married to her uncle Herod, her fa- 
ther's brother; Mariamne, betrothed to 
Julius Archelaus ; and Driisilla, promised to 
the son of Archelaus, the son 
of Cornagena. 

AGRIPPA, son of the former Agrippa, 
was at Rome with the emperor Claudius 
when his father died. The emperor, we are 
told by Josephus, was inclined to give him 
all the dominions that had been possessed by 
his father, but was dissuaded from it, Agnppa 
being only seventeen years of age ; and he 
kept him therefore at his court four years. 

Three years after this, Herod, king of 
Chalcis, and uncle to young Agrippa, dying, 
the emperor gave his dominions to this 
prince, who, notwithstanding, did not go 
into Judea till four years after, A. D. 53 ; 
when, Claudius taking from him the king- 
dom of Chalcis, gave him the provinces of 


Gaulonitia, Trachonitis, Batanaea, Paneaa, 
and AbyJene, which formerly had been in 
the possession of Lysanias. After the death 
of Claudius, his successor, Nero, who had a 
great affection for Agrippa, to his other 
dominions added Julias in Persea, and that 
part of Galilee to which Tarichaea and Tibe- 
rias belonged. Festus, governor of Judea, 
coming to his government, A. 1). 60, king 
Agrippa and Bernice, his sister, went as far 
as Caesarea to salute him ; and as they con- 
tinued there for some time, Festus talked 
with the king concerning the affair of »St. 
Paul, who had been seized in the temple, 
about two years before, and within a few 
days jwevioiis to his visit had appealed to the 
emperor Agrippa wishing to hear Paul, that 
apostle delivered that noble address in his 
presence which is recorded, Acts xxvi. 

AG \ 1 R. The thirtieth chajitcr of Proverbs 
begins with this title . “ The words of Agur, 
the son of Jakeh ; ” and the thirty-first, with 
“the words of king Lempel ; ” with respect to 
which some conjecture that Solomon de- 
scribes himself under these a]ipellations ; 
others, that these chajitrrs are the jirod ac- 
tions of persons whos(' real names are prefix- 
ed. Scripture history, indeed, affords us no 
information respecting their situation and 
character ; but there must have been sufficient 
reason for regarding their works in the light 
of inspired productions, or they would not 
have been admitted into the sacred canon 
They are called Massety a term frequently 
appliea to the undoubted productions of the 
prophetic Spirit ; and it is not improbable 
that the authors meant, by the adoption of 
tins term, to lay dann to the character of 
inspiration. A succession of virtuous and 
eminent men, favoured with divine illumina- 
tions, ffourished in Judea till the final com- 
pletion of the sacred code ; and, most likely, 
many more than those whose WTilingwS have 
been preserved. Agur may then have been 
one of those prophets whom divine provi- 
dence raised up to comfort or admonish his 
chosen people ; and Lemuel may have been 
some neighbouring prince, the son of a 
Jewish woman, by whom he was taught the 
Massa contained in the thirty-first chapter. 
These, of course, can only be ctmsidcred as 
mere conjectures ; for, m the absence of 
historic evidence, who can venture to pro- 
nounce with certainty ? The opinion, how- 
ever, that Agur and Lemuel are ajipcllations 
of ^olomon, is sanctioned by so many and 
such respectable writers, that it demands a 
more particular examination. 

The knowledge of names was anciently 
regarded as a matter of the highest import- 
ance, in order to understand the nature of 
the persons or things which they designate ; 
and, in the opinion of the llahbins, was pre- 
ferable even to the study of the written law. 
llie heathens paid considerable attention to 
it, as appears from the Cratylus of Plato ; 
and some of the Christian fathers entertained 
very favourable notions of such knowledge. 
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The Jewish doctors, it is true, refined upon 
the subject with an amazing degree of sub- 
plty, grounding jupon it many ridiculous 
ideas and absurd fancies ; yet it is unques. 
tionable that many of the })roper names in 
scripture are significant and characteristic. 
Thus the names Eve, Cain, Seth, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Israel, &c., were imposed by reason of 
their being expressive of the several characters 
of the persons whom they represent. Reason- 
ing from analogy, we may infer that all the 
proper names in the Old Testament, at their 
original imposition, were intended to denote 
some quality or circumstance in the person 
or thing to which they belong ; and though 
many, from transference, have ceased to be 
personally charactenstic, yet are they all 
significative. 

As the custom of imposing descriptive 
names prevailed in the primitive ages, it is 
not im})ossible that Agur and Lemuel may 
be appropriated to Solomon, and Jakeh to 
David, as mystic appellations significative of 
their respective characters. It is even some 
confirmation of this opinion, that Solomon 
is denominated Jedidiah (beloved of the 
Lord) by the prophet Nathan ; and that, in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, he styles himself 
Koheleth, or the Preacher. Nevertheless, 
this hypothesis does not appear to rest upon 
a firm foundation. It is foreign to the sim- 
plicity of the sacred penmen, and contrary 
to their custom m similar crises, to adopt a 
mystic name, without either explaining it, or 
alleging the reasons for its adoption. In the 
names Eve, Cain, Seth, Noah, &c., before 
alluded to ; in the appellation Nabal ; in the 
enigmatical names in the first chapter of 
Hosea j in the descriptive names given to 
places, as Beersheba, Jehovah-jireh, Peniel, 
bethel, (jilgal ; and in many other instances, 
the meaning of the terras is either ex- 
plained, or the circumstances are mentioned 
which led to their selection. When Solo- 
mon is called Jedidiah, it is added Uiat it 
was “ because of the Lord and when he 
styles himself Koheleth, an explanatory 
clause is annexed, describing himself “ the 
son of David, the king of Jerusalem.” But 
if Solomon be meant by the tito Agur and 
Lemuel, he is so called without any state- 
ment of the reasons for their application, 
and without any explanation of their import ; 
a circumstance unusual with the sacred 
writers, and the reverse to what is practised 
in the book of Proverbs, where his proper 
name, Solomon, is attributed to him in three 
different places. Nor is an)rthing character- 
istic of the Jewish monarchs discoverable in 
the terms themselves. Jakeh, w^hich denotes 
obedient, is no more applicable to David than 
to Nathan, or any other personage of emi- 
nent worth and piety among the Israelites. 
The name of Agur is not of easy explana- 
tion ; some giving it the sense of recollectus, 
that is, recovered from his errors, and be- 
come penitent ; an explanation more applica- 
ble to Da^id than to Solomon. Simon, in 
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his lexicon, says it may perhaps denote “ him 
who applies to the study of wisdom an 
interpretation very suitable to the royal phi- 
losopher, but not suppoiled by adequate 
authority; and in his Onomasticon he ex- 
plains it in a different manner. Others sup- 
pose tliat it means collector ; though it has 
been argued, that, as it has a passive form, 
it cannot have an active sense. But this is 
not a valid objection, as several examples 
may be produced from the Bible of a similar 
form with an active signification. If such 
be its meaning, it is suitable to Solomon, 
who was not the collector or compiler, but 
the author, of the Proverbs. Witn respect 
to the name Lemuel, it signifies one that is 
for (iod or devoted to God; and is not, 
therefore, peculiarly descriptive of Solomon. 
It appears, then, that nothing can be inferred 
from the signification of the names Agur and 
Lemuel in support of the conjecture, that 
they are appellations of Solomon. The con- 
tents, likewise, of the two chapters in ques- 
tion strongly militate against this hypothesis. 

When all these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, together with the extreme 
improbability that Solomon should he de- 
nominated three times by liis proper name, 
and afterwards, in the same work, by two 
different enigmatical names, we are fully 
warranted in rejecting the notion, that the 
wise monarch is designed by the appellations 
Agur and Lemuel . And it seems most reasona- 
ble to consider them as denoting real persons. 

AIIAB, the son and successor of Omri. 
He began bis reign over Israel, A. M. 3086, 
and reigned 22 years. In impiety he far 
exceeded all the kings of Israel. He mar- 
ried Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of Zidon, who introduced the whole abomi- 
nations and idols of her country, Baal and 
Abhtaroth. 

2 Au-\b the son of Kolaiah, and Zede- 
kiah the son of INJaaseiah, were two false 
prophets, who, about A.iM. 3406, seduced 
the Jewish captives at Babylon with ho])es 
of a speedy deliverance, and stirred them up 
against Jeremiah. The Lord threatened 
them with a jiiiblic and ignominious death, 
before such as they had deceived ; and that 
their names should become a curse; men 
wishing that their foes might be made like 
Aliab and Zedekiah, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire, Jer. 
xxix. 21, 22. 

AHA5SUERUS w’as the king of Persia, 
w^ho advanced Esther to be queen, and at 
her request delivered the Jews from the 
destruction plotted for them by Haman. 
Archbishop Usher is of opinion that this 
Ahasuerus was Darius Hystaspes ; and that 
Atossa was the Vashti, and Artystona the 
Esther, of the scriptures. But, according to 
Herodotus, the latter was the daughter of 
Cyrus, and therefore could not be Esther ; 
and the former had four sons by Darius, 
besides daugliters, born to him after he was 
king; and therefore she could not be the 
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oiieen Vashti, divorced from her husband in 
the third year of his reigrn, nor he the Ahas- 
uerus who divorced her. Besides, Atossa 
retained her influence over Darius to his 
deaths and obtained the succession of the 
crown for his son, Xerxes ; whereas Vashti 
was removed from the presence of Ahasuerus 
by an irrevocable decree, Esther i. Ifl. Jos- 
eph Scaliger maintains that Xerxes was the 
Ahasuerus, and Haraestris his ^ueen, the 
Esther, of scripture. The opinion is founded 
on the similitude of names, but contradicted 
by the dissimilitude of the characters of 
riamestris and Esther. Besides, Herodotus 
says that Xerxes had a son by Hamestris 
that was marriageable in the seventh year of 
his reign ; and therefore she could not be 
Esther. The Ahasuerus of scripture, ac- 
cording to Dr Prideaux, was Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. Josephus ])ositively says that 
this was the person. The Septuagint, 
through the whole book of Esther, u.ses 
Artaxerxes for the Hebrew Ahasucnis where- 
ever the appellation occurs ; and the apocry- 
phal additions to that book everywhere call 
the husband of Esther Artaxerxes ; and he 
could be no other than Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus. The extraordinary favour shown to 
the Jews by this king, first in sending Ezra, 
and afterwards Neliemiah, to relieve this 
people, and restore them to their ancient 
prosperity, aflbrds strong presumptive evi- 
dence that they had near his person and 
high in his regard such an advocate as 
Esther. Ahasuerus is also a name given in 
scripture, Ezra iv. 6, to Cambyses, the son 
of (lyrus; Jind to Astyages, king of the 
Medes, Dan. ix 1. 

A HAVA. The name of a river of Baby- 
lonia, or rather of Assyria, where I^zra 
assembled those captives whom he after- 
wards brought into Judea, Ezra via. 1.5. 
The river Ahava is thought to be that which 
ran along the Adabene, where a river Diava, 
or Adiava, is mentioned, and on which 
Ptolemy places the city Abane or AaVane. 
This is probably the country called Ava, 
whence the kings of Assyria translated the 
jieople called Avites into Palestine, and 
where thej settled some of the captive Isra- 
elites, 2 Kings xvii. 24 ; xviii. 34 ; xix. 13 ; 
xvii. 31. Ezra, intending to collect as many 
Israelites as he could, who might return to 
Judea, halted in the country of Ava, or 
Aahava, whence he sent agents into the 
Caspian mountains, to invite such Jews as 
were filing to join him, Ezraviii. 16. 'Phe 
history of Izates, king of the Adiabenians, 
and of his mother Helena, who became con- 
verts to Judaism some years after the death 
of Jesus Christ, sufficiently proves that 
there were many Jews still settled in that 
country. 

AHAZ succeeded bis father Jotham, as 
king of Israel, at the age of twenty years, 
reigned till the year before Christ, 726, and 
addicted himself to the practice of idolatry. 
After the customs of the heathen, he made 
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his children to pass through fire ; he shut 
uj) the tem]»le, and destroyed its vessels. 
He became tributary to Tiglath-pileser, 
whose assistance he supplicated against the 
kings of Syria and Israel. Such was his 
ijmpiety, that he was not allowed burial in 
the sepulchres of the kings of Israel, 2 Kings 
xvi. ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 

AHAZIAII, the son of Ahah, king of 
Israel. Ahaziah reigned two years, partly 
alone, and partly with his father Ahab, who 
appointed him his associate in the kingdom 
a year before his death. Ahaziah imitated 
his father’s impieties, 1 Kings xxii. 52, &c., 
and paid his adorations to Baal and Ashtaroth, 
the worship of whom had been mti oduced 
into Israel by Jezebel his mother. The M oab- 
ites, who had been always obedient to the 
kings of the ten tribes, ever since their sepa- 
ration from the kingdom of Judah, revolted 
after the deatli of Ahab, and refused to pay 
the ordinary tiibute. Ahaziah had not lei- 
sure or power to reduce them, 2 Kings i. 

1 , 2, &c , for, about the same time, ha\ ing 
fallen through a lattice from the top of his 
house, he was considerably injured, and sent 
messengers to Ekron to consult Baalzcbnb, 
the god of that place, whether he sliouhl 
recover, 2 Kings i. 1 — 17 Elijah met the 
messengers, and informed them he should 
certainly die ; and he died accordingly. 

2. Ahaziah, king of Judah, the son of 
Jehoram and Athaliah He succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Judah, A. iM. 31 19 ; 
being in the twenty-second year of his age, 

2 Kings viii. 20, &.c ; and he reigned one year 
only in Jerusalem. He walked in the ways 
of Ahab’s house, to which he was related, 
his mother being of that family. Joram, 
king of Israel, 2 Kings viii, going to attack 
Ramoth-Gilead, which the kings of Syria 
had taken from his jircdecessors, was there 
dangerously wounded, and carried by his 
own appointment to Jezreel, for the jmrjiose 
of surgical assistance. Ahaziah, Jorain’s 
friend and rekitiun, accompanied him in this 
war, and came aftcrward.s to visit bun at 
Jezreel In the mean time, Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, whom Joram had left besieging 
the furtreSwS of Ilamoth, rebelled against his 
master, and set out with a design of extir- 
pating the house of Ahah, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, 2 Kings ix. 
Joram and Ahaziah, who knew nothing of 
his intentions, went to meet him. Jehu 
killed Joram dead upon the spot; Alia- 
ziah fled, but Jehu’s people overtook him 
at the going up of Gur, and mortally 
wounded him; notwithstanding which, he 
had strength enough to reach Megiddo, 
where he died. His servants, having laid 
him in his chariot, carried him to Jerusalem, 
where he was buried with his fathers, in 
the city of David. 

AHiJAH, the prophet of the Lord, who 
dwelt in Shiloh. He is thought to be 
the person who spoke twice to Solomon 
from God, once while he was building the 
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temple, 1 Kings vi. U, at which time he 
promised him the divine protection; and 
again, 1 Kings xi. 11, after his falling into 
his irregularities, with great threatenings and 
repifoaches. AhijSli was one of those who 
wote the history or annals of this prince, 
2 Chron. ix. 29. The same prophet declared 
to Jeroboam, that he would usurp the 
kingdom, 1 Kings xi. 29, &c; and, about 
the end of Jeroboam’s reign, he also predicted 
the death of Abijah, the only pious son of 
that prince, as is recorded 1 Kings xiv. 2, &c, 
Ahijah, in all probability, did mot long sur- 
vive the delivery of this last jirophecy ; but 
we are not informed of the time and manner 
of his death. 

AHIKAiNJ, the son of Shaphan, and father 
of Gedaliah. lie was sent by Josiah, king 
of Judah, to Iluldah the prophetess, 2 Kings 
xxiL 12, to consult her concerning the book 
of the law, which had been found in the 
temple. 

AHIMAAZ, the son of Zadok, the High 
Priest. Ahimaaz succeeded his father under 
the reign of Solomon He jierformed a very 
important piece of service for David during 
the war with Absalom. While his father 
Zadok Avas m Jerusalem, 2 Sam. xv. 29, 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan continued without 
the city, xvii. 17, near £n-Rogel, or the 
fountain of Rogel ; thither a maid-servant 
came to tell them the resolution which had 
been taken in Absalom’s council : wncre- 
upon they immediately departed to give the 
king intelligence. Rut being discovered 
by a young lad who gave information 
concerning them to Absalom, that prince 
sent orders to pursue them : Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan, fearing to be taken, retired to a 
man’s house at Bahanm, in whose court- 
yard there was a well, wherein they con- 
cealed themselves. After the battle, in which 
Absalom was overcome and slain, xviii., 
Ahimaaz desired leave of Joab to carry the 
news thereof to David. But instead oi him 
Joab sent Cushi to carry the news, and told 
Ahimaaz that he would send him to the 
king upon some other occasion ; but soon 
after Cushi Avas departed, Ahimaaz applied 
again to Joab, praying to be permitted to 
run after Cushi ; and, having obtained leaA'e, 
he ran by the Avay of the plain, and outran 
Cushi. He Avas succeeded in the jiriesthood 
by his son Azariah. 

AHIMELECH. He Avas the son of Ahi- 
tub, and brother of Ahia, AV'hom he suc- 
ceeded in the High Priesthood. He is called 
Abiathar, Mark ii. 26. During his priest- 
hood the tabernacle Avas at Nob, AV'here 
Ahimelech, with other priests, had their 
habitation. David, being informed by his 
friend Jonathan that Saul Avas determined 
to destroy him, thought it prudent to retire. 
He therefore Avent to Nob, to the High 
Priest Ahimelech, who gave him the shew- 
bread, and the sword of Goliath. One day, 
when Saul Avas complaining of his officers, 
that no one Avas affected Avith his misfortunes, 
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or gave him any intelligence of what was 
carrying on against him, 1 Sam. xxii, 9, &c., 
Doeg related to him what had occurred when 
David came to Ahimelech the High Priest. 
On this information, Saul conv^ened the 
priests, and having charged them Avith the 
crime of treason, ordered his guards to slay 
them, Avhich they refusing to do, Doeg, Avho 
had been their accuser, at the king’s com- 
mand became their executioner, and with 
his sacrilegious hand massacred no less than 
eighty -five of them; the Sentiiagint and 
Syriac versions make the numoer of priests 
slain by poeg three hundred and fiiT. Nor 
did Saul stop here ; but, sending a party to 
Nob, he commanded them to slay men, avo- 
men, children, and ev'en cattle, Avith the edge 
of the SAvord. Only one son of Ahimelech, 
named Aliiathar, escaped the carnage and fled 
to DaA'id. 

AIHTHOPHEL, a natn-^e of Giloh, who, 
after ha\dng lieen David’s counsellor, joined 
in the rebellion of Absalom, and assisted 
him Avitli his adAdce. Hushai, the friend of 
David, Avas employed to counteract the 
counsels of Ahithoplicl, and to depri\'e Ab- 
salom, under a pretence of serAung him, of 
the adA^antage that Avas likely to result from 
the measures which he proposed. One of 
these measures Avas calculated to render 
David irreconcilable, and was immediately 
adopted ; and the other to secure, or to slay 
him. Before the last counsel wa.s folloAved, 
Hushai’s advice av'hs desired; and he recom- 
mended their assembling together the whole 
force of Israel, putting Absalom at their 
head, and OA^rwhelming David by their num- 
ber. The treacherous counsel of Hushai was 
preferred to that of Ahitho])hrl ; with Avhieh 
the latter being disgusted he hastened to his 
house at Giloh, Avhere he put an end to his 
life. He probably foresaw Absalom’s de- 
feat, and dreaded the punishment Avhich 
Avould be inflicted on himself as a traitor, 
Avhen Dand Avas re-settled on rtie throne. 
A.M. 2981. B. C. 1023. 2 Sam. xv., xvii. 

AHOLIBAH. This and Aholah are tw'o 
feigned names made use of by Ezekiel, xxiii. 
4, to denote the two kingdoms of Judah and 
Samaria. Aholah and Aholibah are repre- 
sented as tAvo sisters of Egyptian extraction. 
Aholah stands for Samaria, and Aholibah 
for Jerusalem. The first signifies a tent, 
and the second, my tent is in her. Tliey 
both prostituted themseh’es to the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, in imitating their abomina- 
tions and idolatries ; fOr Avhich reason the 
Lord abandoned them to those very people 
for Avhose CAdl practices they had showm so 
passionate an affection. They Avere carrie^i 
into captiAdty, and reduced to the severest 
servitude. 

AI, called by the LXX. Gai, by Josephus 
Aina, and by others Aiah, a town of 
Palestine, situate Avest of Bethel, and at a 
small distance north -Avest of Jericho. The 
three thousand men, first sent by Joshua to 
reduce this city, Avere repulsed, on account 
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of the sin of Achan, who had violated the 
anathema pronounced against Jericho, by 
a|>propriating a part of the spoil. After 
the expiation of this offence, the whole 
army of Israel marched against Ai, with 
orders to treat that city as Jericho had 
been treated, with this difference, that the 

5 hinder was to be given to the army. 

oshna, having appointed an ambush of 
thirty thousand men, marched against the 
city, and, by a feigned retreat, drew out the 
king of Ai with his troops ; and upon a sig- 
nal given by elevating his shield on the top 
of a pike, the men in ambush entered the 
city and set fire to it. Thus the soldiers 
of Ai, placed between two divisions of 
Joshua’s army, were all destroyed ; the king 
alone being preserved for a more ipiomini- 
ous death on a gibbet, where he hung till 
sunset. The spoil of the place was mter- 
wards divided among the Israelites. The 
men appointed for ambush are, in one place, 
said to be thirty thousand, and in another 
five thousand. For reconciling this apparent 
contradiction, most commentators have 
generally supposed, that there were two 
bodies placed in ambuscade between 
Bethel and Ai, one of twenty-five thousand 
and the other of five thousand men ; the lat- 
ter being probably a detachment from the 
thirty thousand first sent, and ordered to lie 
as near to the city as possible. Masius allows 
only five thousand men for the ambuscade, 
ana twenty-five thousand for the attack. 

MCHM ALOTARCH, sig- 

nifies the prince of the captimty, or chief of 
the captives. The Jews pretend that this was 
the title of him who had the government of 
their people during the captivity of Babylon ; 
and they believe these princes or governors 
to have been constantly of the tribe of 
Judah, and family of David. But they 
give no satisfactory proof of the real exist- 
ence of these Aichmalotarchs. There was no 
prince of the captivity before the end of the 
second century, from which period the office 
continued till the eleventh century. The 
princes of the captivity resided at Babylon, 
where they were installed with great cere- 
mony, held courts of justice, &c., and were 
set over the eastern Jews, or those settled in 
Babylon, Chaldaea, Assyria, and Persia. 
Thus they affected to restore the splen- 
dour of their ancient monarchy, and in this 
view the following account may be amusing. 
The ceremonial of the installation is thus de- 
scribed : The spiritual heads of the people, 
the masters of tne learned schools, the elders, 
and the people, assembled in great multitudes 
within a stately chamber, adorned with rich 
curtains, in Baoylon, where, during his days 
of splendour, the Resch-Glutha fixed his re- 
sidence. The prince was seated on a lofty 
throne. The heads of the schools of Sura 
and Pumbeditha on his right hand and left, 
^rhese chiefs of the learned men then deliver- 
ed an address, exhorting the new monarch 
not to abuse his power ; and reminded him 
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that he was called to slavery rather than 
to sovereignty, for he was prince of a cap- 
tive people. On the next Thursday he was 
inaugurated by the laying on of hands, and 
the sound of trumpets, and acclamations. 
He was escorted to his palace with great 
pomp, and received magnificent presents 
from all his subjects. On the Sabbatn all the 
principal people being assembled before his 
honse, he placed himself at their head, and, 
with his face covered with a silken veil, pro- 
ceeded to the synagogue. Benedictions and 
hymns of tHknksgiving announced his en- 
trance. They then brought him the Book 
of the Law, out of which he read the first 
line, afterwards he addressed the assembly, 
with his eyes closed out of respect. He ex- 
horted them to charity, and set the example 
by offering liberal alms to the poor. 1 lie 
ceremony closed with new acclamations, and 
prayers to God that, under the new prince, 
he would be pleased to put an end to their 
calamities. The prince gave his blessing to 
the people, and prayed for each province 
that it might be preserved from war and 
famine. He concluded his orisons in a low 
voice, lest his prayer should be repeated to 
the jealous ears of the native monarchs, for 
he prayed for the restoration of the kingdom 
of Israel, which could not rise but on the 
ruins of their empire, llie prince returned 
to his palace, where he gave a splendid ban- 
quet to the chief persons of the community. 
After that day he lived in a sort of stately 
oriental seclusion, never quitting his palace, 
except to go to the schools of the learned, 
where, as he entered, the whole assembly 
rose and continued standing, till he took his 
seat. He sometimes paid a visit to the native 
sovereign in Babylon (Bagdad). This pro- 
bably refers to a somewhat later period. On 
these great occasions his imperial host sent 
his own chariot for his guest ; but the prince 
of the captivity dared not accept the invidi- 
ous distinction, he walked in humble and 
submissive modesty behind the chariot. Yet 
his own state was by no means wanting in 
splendour : he was arrayed in cloth of gold ; 
fifty guards marched before him; all the 
Jews who met him on the way paid their 
homage, and fell behind into his train. He 
was received by the eunuchs, who conducted 
him to the throne, while one of his officers, 
as he marched slowly along, distributed gold 
and silver on all sides. As the prince ap- 
proached the imperial throne, he jirostrated 
iiimself on the ground, in token of vassalage. 
The eunuchs raised him and placed him on 
the left hand of the sovereign. After the 
first salutation, the prince represented the 
grievances, or discussed the afiairs, of his 
people. 

The court of the Resch-Glutha is described 
as splendid. In imitation of his Persian 
master, he had his officers, counsellors, and 
cup-bearers; and Rabbins were appointed 
as satraps over the diflerent communities. 
This state, it is probable, was maintained by 
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% tribute raised from the body of the people, 
and substituted for that wiuch, in ancient 
times, was paid for the temple in Jerusalem. 
His subjects in Babylonia were many of them 
wealthy. 

AIJALON, a city of the Canaanites ; the 
valley adjoining to which is memorable in 
sacred history from the miracle of Joshua, 
in arresting tne course of the sun and moon, 
that the Israelites might have sufficient light 
to pursue their enemies, Joshua x. 12, 13. 
Aijalon was afterwards a Levitical city, and 
belonged to the tnbe of Dan ; who did not, 
however, drive out the Amorite inhabitants. 
Judges i. 35. 

AI K, that thin, fluid, elastic, transparent, 
ponderous, com})ressihlc body winch sur- 
rounds the terrn-.]ueous globe to a consider- 
able height. In scripture it is sometimes 
used for heaven ; as, the birds of the air 
** the birds of heaven.” To “ beat the air,” 
and “ to speak to the air,” 1 ("or. ix 26, 
signify to fatigue ourselves in vain, and to 
speak to no jmrjiose. “ l"he prince of the 
power of the air ” is the head and chief of the 
evil spirits, with which both Jews and hea- 
thens thought the air was filled. 

ALABASTER, *Ahd§arpov, the name of a 
genus of fossils nearly allied to marble. It 
is a bright elegant stone, sometimes of a 
snowy whiteness It may lie cut freely, and 
18 capable of a fine polish ; and, being ot a soft 
nature, it is wrought into any form or figure 
with ease. Vases or cruises were anciently 
made of it, wherein to jireseri e odoriferous 
liquors and ointments Pliny and others re- 
present it as peculiarly proper for tins pur- 
pose; and the druggists m Egypt have, at 
this day, vessels made of it, in which they 
keep their medicines and perfumes. 

In iMatth xxvi. 6, 7, we read that Jesus 
being at table m Bethany, in the house of 
Simon the leper, a woinun came tint her and 
poured an alabaster box of ointment on Ins 
head. St. Mark adds, “ She brake the box,” 
which merely refers to the seal upon the 
vase which closed it, and kept the perfume 
from evaporating. This had never been re- 
moved, hut was on this occasion broken, 
that is, first 0])ened. 

ALBIGENSES. See Waldenses. 

AliEPII, the name of the first letter in 
the Hebrew aljihahet, from which the alpha 
of the Syrians and Greeks was formed. Tins 
word signifies, chief , or ihoiiaand, ex- 

pressing, as It were, a leading number. 

ALEXANDER, commonly called the 
Great, son and successor of Philip, king of 
Macedon, is denoted in the jirophecies of 
Daniel by a leopard with four wings, signi- 
fying his great strength, and the unusual ra- 
pidity of his conquests, Dan. vii. 6 ; and by 
a one-horned he-goat running over the earth 
so swiftly as not to touch it, attacking a ram 
with two horns, overthrowing him, and 
trampling him under foot, without any being 
able to rescue him, Dan. viii. 4— -7. The 
' he-goat jircfigured Alexander ; the ram, Da. 
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rius Codomannus, the last of the Persian 
kings. In the statue beheld by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his dream, Dan. li. 3p, the belly of 
brass was the emblem of Alexander , He was 
appointed by God to destroy the Persian 
empire, and to substitute in its room the 
Grecian monarchy. 

Alexander succeeded his father Philip, 
A.M. 3668, and J3 C. 336. He was chosen, 
by the Greeks, general of their troops against 
the Persians, and entered Asia at the head 
of thirty-four thousand men, A. JM. 3670. 
In one campaign, he subdued almost all 
Asia Minor; and afterwards defeated, m the 
narrow passes which led from Syria to (Ji- 
licia, the army of Darius, which consisted of 
four hundred thousand foot, and one hundred 
thousand horse. Darius fled, and left in the 
hands of the coiKjueror. his camp, baggage, 
children, wife, and mother 

After subduing Syiia, Alexander came to 
Tyre ; and the Tynans refusing him entrance 
into their city, he besieged it. At the same 
time he wrote to Jaddus, High Priest of the 
Jews, that he expected to he acknowledged 
by him, and to receive from him the same 
suhnussion which had hitherto been paid to 
the king of Persia. Jaddus lefusing to com- 
ply under the ])lea of having sworn fidelity 
to Darius, xVlexaiider resolved to tiiarcli 
against Jerusalem, uhen he had reduced 
Tyre. After a long siege, tins city was taken 
aud sacked; and Alexander entered Palestine, 
A. IM. 3672, and sub]ecti'(l it to his obedience. 
As he was marthing against Jerusalem, the 
Jews became greatly alarmed, and liad re- 
course to prayers and sacrifices. The Lord, 
in a dieam, commanded Jaddus to open th© 
gates to the coiKpieror, and, at the head of 
his peojde, di e^sed in his pontifical orna- 
ments, and attended by tlic ])riest!» m their 
robes, to aih ance aud meet the ^Macedonian 
king, ffaddus obeyed; and Alexander }>er. 
ccivmg this comjiany approaching, hastened' 
towards the High Priest, whom he saluted 
He then adored God, whose name was en- 
gravTii on a thin plate of gold, worn by the 
lligli Priest upon his forehead. The kings 
of Syria wlio accompanied him, and the groat 
ofiiccrs about Alexander, could not compre- 
hend the meaning of his conduct. Parmemo 
alone vcntuied to ask him w'hy be adored 
the Jewdsh High Priest; Alexandei replied, 
that lie paid this respect to God, and not to 
the High Priest. “ Rir,” added he, ‘‘whilst 
I was yet in iMacedonia, I savr the God of the 
Jews, who appeared to me in the same form 
and dress as the High Priest at prenont, and 
who encouraged me, and commanded me to 
march boldly into Asia, ])romismg that he 
would he my guide, and give me the empire 
of the Persians. As soon, therefore, as I 
perceived this habit, f recollected the vision, 
and understood lliat my undertaking was fa- 
voured by (lod, and that under liis protec- 
tion I might expert prosperity.” 

Having said this, Alexander accompa- 
nied Jaddus to Jerusalem, wheie lie of- 
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fercd sacrifices in the temple according to 
the directions of the High Priest. Jaddus 
is said to have showed him the prophe- 
cies of ‘Daniel, in which the destruction 
of the Persian empire by Alexander is de- 
clared. The king was tnerefore confirmed 
in his opinion, that God had chosen him to 
execute this great work. At his departure, 
Alexander bade the Jews ask of him what 
they would. The High Priest desired only 
the liberty of living under his government 
according to their t)wn laws, and an exemp- 
tion from tribute every seventh year, because 
in that year the Jews neither tilled their 
grounds, nor reaped their fruits. With this 
reouest Alexander readily complied. 

Having left Jerusalem, Alexander visited 
other cities of Palestine, and was everywhere 
received with great testimonies of friendship 
and submission. The Samaritan^ who dwelt 
at Sichem, and were apostates from the Jew- 
ish religion, observing how kindly Alexander 
had treated the Jews, resolved to say that 
they also were by religion Jews. For it was 
their practice, when they saw the affairs of 
the Jews in a prosperous state, to boast that 
they were descended from Manasseh and 
lilphraim; but when they thought it their 
interest to say the contrary, they failed not 
to affirm, and even to swear, that they were 
not related to the Jews. They came, there- 
fore with many demonstrations of joy, to 
meet Alexander, as far almost as the territo- 
ries of Jerusalem. Alexander commended 
their zeal ; and the Sichemites entreated him 
to visit their temple and city Alexan- 
der promised this at his return ; but as 
they petitioned him for the same privileges 
as the Jews, he asked them if they were 
Jews. They replied, they were Hebrews, 
and were called by the Phoenicians, Sichera- 
ites. Alexander said that he had granted 
this exemption only to the Jews, but that at 
his return he would inquire into the affair, 
and do them justice. 

This prince having conquered Egy])t, and 
regulated it, gave orders for the building of 
the city of Alexandria, and departed thence, 
about spring, in pursuit of Darius. Passing 
through Palestine, he was informed that the 
Samaritans, in a general insurrection, had 
killed Andromachus, governor of Syna and 
Palestine, who had come to Samaria to ref- 
late some affairs. This action greatly in- 
censed Alexander, who loved Andromachus. 
He therefore commanded all those who were 
concerned in his murder to be put to death, 
and the rest to be banished from Samaria ; and 
settled a colony of Macedonians in their 
room. What remained of their lands he gave 
to the Jews, and exej^ted them from the 
payment of tribute. The Samaritans who 
escaped this calamity, retired to Sichem, at 
the foot of mount Gerizim, which afterwards 
became their capital. Lest the eight thou- 
sand men of this nation, who were in the 
service of Alexander, and had accompanied 
him since the siege of Tyre, if permitted to 
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return to their own country, should renew 
the spirit of rebellion, he sent them into 
Thebais, the most remote southern province 
of Egypt, where he assigned them lands. 

Alexander, after defeating Darius in a 
pitched battle, and subduing all Asia and the 
Indies with incredible rapidity, gave him- 
self up to intemperance. Having drunk to 
excess, he fell sick and died, after he had 
obhged “all the world to be quiet before 
him,” 1 Macc. i. 3. Being sensiole that his 
end was near, he sent for flie grandees of his 
court, and declared that “ he gave the em- 
pire to the most deserving.” Some affirm 
that he regulated the succession by a will. The 
author of the First Book of Maccabees says, 
that he divided his kingdom among his gener- 
als while he was living, 1 Macc. i. 7. Ibis he 
might do ; or he might express his foresight 
of what actually took place after his death. 
It is certain, that a partition was made of 
Alexander’s dominions among the four prin- 
cipal officers of his army, and that the empire 
which he founded in Asia subsisted for many 
ages. Alexander died, A. M. 3084, and 
B. 0. 323, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
and the twelfth of his reign. Ihe above 
articulars of Alexander are here introduced 
ecause, from his invasion of Palestine, the 
intercourse of the Jeivs with the Greeks be- 
came intimate, and influenced many events 
of their subsequent history. 

On the account above given of the inter- 
viQw between Alexander and the Jewish High 
Priest, by Josephus, many doubts have been 
cast by critics. But the sudden change of his 
feelings towards them, and the favour with 
which the nation was treated by him, render 
the story not improbable. 

ALEXANDRIA, a famous city of Egypt, 
and, during the reign of the Ptolemies, the 
regal capital of that kingdom. It was found- 
ed by Alexander the Great : who being struck 
with the advantageous situation of the spot 
where the city afterwards stood, ordered its 
immediate erection; drew the plan of the 
city himself, and peopled it with colonies of 
Greeks and .lews ; to which latter people, in 
particular, he gave great encouragement. 
Ibey were, in fact, made free citizens, and 
had all the privileges of Macedonians grant- 
ed to them; which liberal policy contri- 
buted much to the rise and prosperity of 
the new city; for this enterprising and 
commercial people knew much better than 
either the Greeks or the Egyptians how to 
turn the happy situation of Alexandria to the 
best account. The fall of Tyre happening 
about the same time, the traae of that city 
was soon drawn to Alexandria, which became 
the centre of commercial intercourse between 
the east and the west ; and in process of time 
grew to such an extent, in magnitude and 
wealth, as to be second in point' of popula- 
tion and magnificence to none but Rome it- 
self. 

Alexandria owed much of its celebrity as 
well as its population to the Ptolemies. Pto- 
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iwny Soter, one of Alexander’s captains, 
who, after the death of this monarcn, was 
first governor of Egypt, and afterwards as- 
sumed the title of kiim, made this city the 
place of his residence, about B. C. 304. This 
prince founded an academy, called the Mu- 
seum, in which a society of learned men de- 
voted themselves to pnilosophical studies, 
and the improvement of all the other sciences ; 
and he also gave them a library, which was 
prodigiously increased by his successors. He 
likewise induced the merchants of Syria and 
Greece to reside in this city, and to make it 
a principal mart of4heir commerce. His son 
and successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, pur- 
sued the designs of his father. 

In the hands of the Romans, the succes- 
sors of the Macedonians in the government 
of Egypt, the trade of Alexandria continued 
to flourish, until luxury and licentiousness 
paved the way, as in every similar instance, 
for its overthrow. 

Alexandria, together with the rest of 
Egypt, passed from the dominion of the 
Romans to that of the Saracens. With this 
event, the sun of Alexandria may be said to 
have set: the blighting hand of Islamism 
was laid on it ; ana although the genius and 
the resources of such a city could not be 
immediately destroyed, it continued to lan- 
guish until the passage by the (^ape of Good 
Hope, in the fifteenth century, gave a new 
channel to the trade which for so many '’en- 
turies had been its support ; and at this day, 
Alexandria, like most eastern cities, presents 
a mixed spectacle of ruins and wretchedness, 
— of fallen greatness and enslaved human 
beings. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent 
and grandeur of Alexandria, by the boast 
made by Amrou: “ I have taken,” said he, 
“ the great city of the west. It is impossible 
for me to enumerate the variety of its riches 
and beauty. 1 shall content myself with ob- 
serving, that it contains four thousand pal- 
aces, four thousand baths, four hundred 
theatres or places of amusement, twelve 
thousand shops for the sale of vegetable 
foods, and forty thousand tributary Jews.” 

It was in Alexandria chiefly that the Gre- 
cian philosophy was engrafted upon the 
stock of ancient oriental wisdom. The 
Egyptian method of teaching by allegory 
was peculiarly favourable to such an union : 
and we may well suppose that when Alex- 
ander, in order to preserve by the arts of 
jieace that extensive empire which he had 
obtained by the force of arms, endeavoured 
to incorporate the customs of the Greeks 
with those of the Persian, Indian, and other 
eastern nations, the opinions as well as the 
manners of this feeble and obsequious race 
would, in a great measure, be accommodated 
to those of their conquerors. This influence 
of the Grecian upon the oriental philosophy 
continued long after the time of Alexander, 
and was one principal occasion of the confu- 
sion of opinions which occurs in the history 
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of the Alexandrian and Christian schools. 
Alexander, when he built the city of Alex- 
andria, with a determination to make it the 
seat of his empire, and peopled it with emi- 
grants from various countries, opened a new 
mart of philosophy, which emulated the fame 
of Athens itself. A general indulgence was 
granted to the promiscuous crowd assembled 
m this rising city, whether Egyptians, Gre- 
cians, Jews, or others, to profess their re- 
spective systems of phflosophy without mo- 
lestation. The consequence was, that Egypt 
was soon filled with religious and philoso- 
phical sectaries of every kind ; and particu- 
larly, that almost every Grecian sect found 
an advocate and professor in Alexandria, 
llie family of the Ptolemies, as we have seen, 
who after Alexander obtained the govern- 
ment of Egypt, from motives of policy en- 
couraged this new establishment. Ptolemy 
Lagus, who had obtained the crown of Egypt 
by usurpation, was particularly careful to 
secure the interest of the Greeks in his fa- 
vour, and with this view invited people from 
every part of Greece to settle in Egypt, and 
removed the schools of Athens to Alexandria. 
This enlightened prince spared no pains to 
raise the literary, as well as the civil, military, 
and commercial credit of his country. Under 
the patronage first of the Egyptian princes, 
and afterwards of the Roman emperors, 
Alexandria long continued to enjoy great 
celebrity as the seat of learning, and to send 
forth eminent philosophers of every sect to 
distant countries. It remained a school of 
learning, as well as a commercial emporium, 
till it was taken, and plundered of its literary 
treasures by the Saracens. Philosophy, 
during this period, suflTered a grievous cor- 
ruption from the attempt wliicU was made 
by philosophers of diflerent sects and coun- 
tries, Grecian, Egyptian, and oriental, who 
were assembled in Alexandria, to frame, 
from their different tenets, one general sys- 
tem of opinions. The respect which had 
long been universally paid to the schools of 
Greece, and the honours w'lth which they 
were now adonied by the Egyptian princes, 
induced other wise men, and even the Egyji- 
tian priests and pliilosophers themselves, to 
submit to this innovation. Hence arose an 
heterogeneous mass of opinions, under the 
name of the Eclectic philosophy, and which 
was the foundation of endless confusion, 
error, and absurdity, not only in the Alex-* 
andrian school, but among Jews and Chris- 
tians ; producing among the former that spe- 
cious kind of philosophy, which they called 
their Cabala, and among the latter innumer- 
able corruptions of the Christian faith. 

At Alexandria there was, in a very early 
period of the Christian ajra, a Christian 
school of considerable eminence. St. Jerome 
says, the school at Alexandria had been in 
being from the time of St. Mark. Pantaenus, 
placed by Lardner at the year 192, presided 
m it. St. Clement of Alexandria succeeded 
Panta?nu8 in this school about the year 190; 
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ftnd he was succeeded by Origen. The 
extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its 
proximity to Palestine, pive an easy en- 
trance to the new religion, and when 
Adrian visited Egypt, he found a church 
composed of Jews and Greeks, suffici- 
ently important to attract the notice of that 
inquisitive prince. The theological system 
of Plato was introduced into both the philo- 
sophical and Christian schools of Alexandria; 
and of course many of his sentiments and 
expressions were blended with the opinions 
and langiiage of the professors and teachers 
of Christianity. 

Alexandria was the source, and for some 
time the principal strong-hold, of Arianism ; 
which had its name from its founder, Arius, 
a presbyter of the church of this city, about 
the year 315. His doctrines were condemned 
by a council held here in the year 320 ; and 
afterwards by a general council of three hun- 
dred and eighty fathers, held at Nice, by 
order of Constantine, in 325. These doc- 
trines, however, which suited the reigning 
taste for disputative theolog)% and the pnde 
and self-sufficiency of nominal Christians, 
better than the unsophisticated simplicity of 
the gosjjel, spread widely and rapidly not- 
vdthstanding. Arius was steadfastly opposed 
by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, the intrepid champion of the catholic 
faith, who was raised to the archiepiscopal 
throne of Alexandria in 326. 

This city was in 415 distinguished by a 
fierce persecution of the Jews by the patri- 
arch Cyril. They who had enjoyed the 
rights of citizens, and the freedom of religi- 
ous worship, for seven hundred years, ever 
since the foundation of the city, incurred the 
hatred of this ecclesiastic ; who, in his zeal 
for the extermination of heretics of every 
kind, pulled down their synagogues, plun- 
dered their property, and expelled them, to 
the number of forty thousand, from the city. 

It was in a ship belonging to the port of 
Alexandria, that 8t. Paul sailed from JVIyra, 
a city of Lycia, on his way to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 5, 6. Alexandria was also the native 
place of Apollos. 

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, lliis cele- 
brated collection of books was first founded 
by Ptolomy Soter, for the use of the academy, 
or society of learned men, which he had found- 
ed at Alexandria. Beside the books which 
he procured, his son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
added many more, and left in this library at 
his death a hundred thousand volumes ; and 
the succeeding princes of this race enlarged 
it still more, till at length the books lodged 
in it amounted to the number of seven 
hundred thousand volumes. The method 
by which they are said to have collected 
these books was this: they seized all the 
books that were brought by the Greeks or 
other foreigners into Egypt, and sent them 
to the academy, or museum, where they were 
transcribed by persons employed for that 
purpose. The transcripts were then deli- 
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vored to the proprietors, and the originals 
laid up in the library. IHolemy Euergetes, 
for instance, borrowed of the Athenians the 
works of Sophocles, Euripides, and iEschy- 
lus, and only returned them the copies, 
which he caused to be transcribed in as 
beautiful a manner as possible ; the originals 
he retained for his own library, presenting 
the Athenians with fifteen talents for the ex- 
change, that is, with three thousand pounds 
sterling and upwards. As the museum was 
at first in the quarter of the city called Bru- 
chion, the library was placed there ; but 
when the number of bpoks amounted to 
four hundred thousand volumes, another 
librar}% within the Serapeum, was erected 
by way of supplement to it, and, on that 
account, called the daughter of the former. 
The books lodged in this increased to the 
number of three hundred thousand vo- 
lumes ; and these two made up the number 
of seven hundred thousand volumes, of 
which the royal libraries of the Ptolemies 
were said to consist. In the war which Ju- 
lius Caesar waged with the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, the library of Bruchion was ac- 
cidentally, but unfortunately, burnt. But 
the library m Serapeum still remained, and 
there Cleopatra deposited the two hundred 
thousand volumes of the Pergainean hlirary 
with which she was presented by Maik An- 
tony. These, and others added to them 
from time to time, rendered the new library 
more numerous and considerable than the 
former; and though it was ])lundered more 
than once during the revolutions which 
happened in the Roman empire, yet it was 
as frequently supplied with the same num- 
ber of books, and continued, for many ages, 
to be of great fame and use, tdl it was burnt 
by the Saracens, A. D. 642. Abulpharagiits, 
in his history of the tenth dynasty, gives 
the following account of this catastrophe : 
John Philoponus, surnanied the Grammarian, 
a famous Peripatetic jihilosopher, being at 
Alexandria when the city was ttikcn by the 
Saracens, was admitted to familiar inter- 
course with Arnrou, the Arabian general, 
and presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable 
in his opinion, but contemptible in that of 
the barbarians ; and this was the royal li- 
brary. Ararou was inclined to gratify his 
wish, but his rigid integrity scrupled to 
alienate the least object without the consent 
of the Caliph. He accordingly wrote to 
Omar, whose well-known answer was dic- 
tated by the ignorance of a fanatic : “If 
these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
Koran, or book of God, they are useless, 
and need not be preserved ; if they disagree, 
they are pernicious, and ought to be destroy- 
ed.” The sentence of destruction was exe- 
cuted with blind obedience : the volumes 
of paper or parchment were distributed to 
the four thousand baths of the city ; and 
such was their number, that six months 
were barely sufficient for the consumption 
of tills precious fuel 
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ALGUM, t=5i!?w or i Kin^* ^r. 

11,12. This is the name of a kind of 
wood, or tree, large quantities of which were 
brought by the fleet of Solomon from Ophir, 
of which he made pillars for the house of 
the Lord, and for his own palace ; also mu- 
sical instruments. See Almug. 

ALLE(iORY, a figure in rhetoric, where- 
by we make use of terms which, in their 
proper signification, mean something else 
than what they are brought to denote ; or 
it is a figure whereby we say one thing, ex- 
pecting It shall be understood of another, to 
which It alludes ; or which, under the literal 
sense of the words, conceals a foreign or 
distant meaning. An allegory is, properly, 
a continued metaphor, or a series of several 
metaphons in one or more sentences. Such 
is that beautiful allegory in Horace, lib. i. 
Od. 14. 

“ O naiii, refnetd tn marc td noii 
hlucius,'^ 

Where the ship is usually held to stand for 
the republic ; waves, for civil war ; jiort, for 
peace and concord ; oars, for soldiers ; and 
manners for magistrates. Thus, also, in 
Prior’s Henry ana Emma, Ihiima describes 
her constancy to Henry in the following al- 
legorical manner • — 

“ Dul I but purpt)st* to cnit)aTk with thcc 
On ihf smooth hurfAtt* ot a •^umniorV 'ifa, 
t\ hiU* \ \ -y wr.h prosjXTous f^alcs. 

Ami torturie's favtiur tilU tlu* svM^lhng sails, 

Hut woulkl I'or-aUt thi’ ship, and m..kf tlie shore, 

Whu) the winds v-htotk, and the tunivsts loar t" 

Cicero, likewise, speaking of himself, in 
Pison. c. 9. tom. vi p. 187» uses this alle- 
gorical language : “Nor was I so timorous, 
that, after 1 had steered the ship of the state 
through the greatest storms and waves, and 
brought her safe into jiort, I should fear the 
cloud of your forehead, or your colleague’s 
pestilential breath. I saw other winds, I 
perceived other storms, I did not withdraw 
from other impending tempests ; but I ex- 
posed myself singly to them for the common 
safety.” Here the state is compared to a 
ship, and all the things said of it under that 
image, are expressed m metaphors made use 
of to denote the dangers with which it had 
been threatened. We have also a very fine 
example of an allegory in Psalm Ixxx. ; m 
which the people of Israel are represented 
under the image of a vine, and the figure is 
supported throughout with great correct- 
ness and beauty. Wkereas, if, instead of 
describing the vine as wasted by the boar 
from the wood, and devoured by the wild 
beasts of the field, the Psalmist had said, it 
was afflicted by heathens, or overcome by 
enemies, which is the real meaning, the figu- 
rative and the literal meaning would have 
been blended, and the allegory ruined. The 
learned Bishop Lowth, De Saerd Poesi He- 
broforum, Pr^L 10> 11, has specified three 
forms of allegory that occur in sacred poetry. 
The first is that which rhetoricians call a con- 
tinued metaphor When several meta])bors 
succeed each other, they alter the form of the 
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composition; and this succession has verv 
properly, in reference to the etymology of 
the word, been denominated by the Greeks 
an allegory; although Aristotle, 
instead of considering it as a new species of 
figure, has referred it to the class of meta- 
phors. The principle of allegory in this 
sense of the term, and of the* simple meta- 
phor, is the same ; nor is it an easy matter 
to restrict each to its proper limit, and to 
mark the precise termination of the one, 
and the commencement of the other. This 
eminently judicious critic observes, that when 
the Hebrew poets use the congenial figures 
of metaphor, allegor}% and comparison, par- 
ticularly in the prophetic poetry, they adopt 
a peculiar mode of doing it, and seldom re- 
gulate the imagery widen they introduce by 
any fixed principle or standard. Not satisfied 
w'lth a simple metaphor, they often run it 
into an allegory, or blend with it a direct 
comparison. The allegory sometimes fol- 
lows, and sometimes precedes, the simile : to 
this is added a frequent change of imagery, 
as well as of persons and tenses ; and thus 
are displayed an energy and boldness, both 
of expression and meaning, which are un- 
confined by any stated rules, and which 
mark the discnminatmg genius of the He- 
brew poetry. Thus, in Gen. xhx. 9, “ Judah 
is a lion’s whelp this metaphor is imme- 
diately drawn out into an allegory, with a 
change of person . “ From the prey, my 
son, thou art gone up,” that is, to the moun- 
tains, which is understood ; and in the suc- 
ceeding sentences the person is again chang- 
ed, the image is gradually advanced, and the 
metaphor is joined with a comparison that 
is repeated. 

I!c* stoopi’th (lowT), he cowchelh as a l»on; 

And bb 4 honcsb; xho bludl rotbc hmi 

A similar instance occurs in the prophecy, 
recorded in Psalm cx. 3, which explicitly 
foretcls the abundant increase of the gospel 
on its first promulgation. This kind of 
allegory, however, sometimes' assumes a 
more regular and perfect form, and then oc- 
cupies the whole subject and compass of the 
discourse. An example of this kind occurs 
in Solomon’s well-known allegory, Eccles. 
xii. ‘2—6, in which old age is so admirably 
depicted. There is also, in Isaiah xxviii 
24 — 29, an allegory, which, with no less 
elegance of imagery, is more simple and 
regular, as w'ell as more just and complete, 
both in the form and the method of treating 
it. Another kind of allegory is that w^hich, 
in the proper and more restricted sense, may 
be called a parable ; and consists of a con- 
tinued narration of some fictitious event, 
accommodated, by w'ay of similitude, to the 
illustration of some important truth. The 
Greeks call these allegories nTwu or apo- 
logues, and the Latins fabubs, or fables. 
(See Parable) The third species of alle- 
gory, which often occurs in the prophetic 
poetry, is that in which a double meaning is 
couched under the same words, or when the 
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same discourBe, differently interpreted, de- 
eignates different events, dissimilar in their 
nature, and remote as to time. These dif- 
ferent relations are denominated the literal 
and m}^tical senses. This kind of allegory, 
which the learned prelate calls mystical, 
seems to derive its origin from the princi- 
ples of the Jewish religion ; and it differs 
from the two former species in a variety 
of respects. In these allegories the writer 
may adopt any imagery that is most suit- 
able to his fancy or inclination ; but the 
only proper materials for this allegory must 
be supplied from the sacred rites of the 
Hebrews themselves; and it can only be 
introduced in relation to such things as 
are immediately connected with the Jewish 
religion, or their immediate opposites. The 
former kinds partake of the common pri- 
vileges of poetry; but the mystical ^le- 
gory has its foundation in the nature of the 
Jewish economy, and is adapted solely to 
the poetry of the Hebrews Besides, in the 
other forms of allegory, the exterior or os- 
tensible imagery is mere fiction, and the 
truth lies altogether in the interior or re- 
mote sense ,* but in this allegory each idea 
is equally agreeable to tnitli. The exterior 
or ostensible image is itself a reality ; and 
although it sustains another character, it 
does not wholly lay aside its own. There is 
also a great variety in the use and conduct 
of the mystical allegory; in the modes in 
which the corresponding images are ar- 
ranged, and in which they are obscured or 
eclipsed by one another. Sometimes the ob- 
vious or literal sense is so prominent and con- 
spicuous, both in the words and sentiments, 
that the remote or figurative sense is scarcely 
permitted to glimmer through it. On the 
other hand, the figurative sense is more fre- 
quently found to beam forth with so much 
perspicuity and lustre, that the literal sense 
is quite cast into the shade, or becomes in- 
discernible. Sometimes the principal or 
figurative idea is exhibited to the attentive 
eye with a constant and equal light ; and 
sometimes it unexpectedly glares upon us, 
and breaks forth with sudden and astonish- 
ing coruscations, like a flash of lightning 
bursting from the clouds. But the mode 
or form of this figure which possesses the 
chief beauty and elegance, is, when the two 
images, equally conspicuous, run, as it were, 
parallel throughout the whole poem, mu- 
tually illustrating and correspondent to each 
other, llie learned author has illustrated 
these observations by instances selected from 
Psalms ii. and Ixxii. He adds, that the mys- 
tical allegory is, on account of the obscurity 
resulting from the nature of the figure, and 
the style of the composition, so agreeable to 
the nature of the prophecy, that it is the 
form which it generally, and indeed lawfully, 
awumes, as best adapted to the prediction 
of future events. It describes events in a 
n^ner exactly conformable to the intention 
of prophecy ; that is, in a dark, disguised. 


and intricate manner, sketching out, in a 
generd way, their form and outline; and 
seldom descending to a minuteness of de- 
scription and exactness of detail. 

ALLELUIA, or Hallblu-mh, 
praise the Lord; or, praise to the Jjord r 
compounded of ibi^rr, praise ye, and the 
Lord, This word occurs at the beginning, 
or at the end, of many Psalms. Alleluia 
was sung on solemn days of rejoicing : “And 
all her streets shall sing Alleluia,’* says 
Tobit, speaking of the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem, Tot), xiii. 18. St. John, in the Revela- 
tion, xix. 1, 3, 4, 6, says, “ I heard a great 
voice of much people in heaven, who cried. 
Alleluia ; and the four living creatures fell 
down, and worshijipedOod, saying, Alleluia.** 
This exjiression of joy and praise was trans- 
ferred from the synagogue to the church. 
At the funeral of Fabiola, “ several 
P.salms were sung with loud alleluias,** says 
Jerom, in Epitaphio Paula*, “ the monks 
of Palestine were awaked at their midnight 
watchings, with the singing of allelui.'is.’* 
It is still occasionally used in devotional 
psalmody. 

ALMAH, a Hebrew word signi- 

fying pro])erly a virgin, a young woman un- 
acquainted with man. In this sense it occurs 
in the famous passage of Isaiah, vii. 14 : 
“ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son ** The Hebrew has no term that more 
properly signifies a virgin than almah. St Je- 
rom, in his commentary on this passage, ob- 
serves, that the prophet declined using the 
word bethaul which signifies any young wo- 
man, or young person, but employed the term 
almah, which denotes a virgin never seen by 
man. This is the import of the word almah, 
which is derived from a root which signifies 
to conceal. It is very well known, that young 
women in the cast do not appear in public, 
but are shut up in their houses, and their 
mothers* apartments, like nuns. The (Chal- 
dee paraphrast and the Septuagint trans- 
late almah “a virgin;** and Akiba, the fa- 
mous rabbin, who was a great enemy to 
Christ and Christians, and lived in the se- 
cond century, understands it in the same 
manner. The apostles and evangelists, and 
the Jews of our Saviour’s time, explained it 
in the same sense, and expected a Messiah 
born of a virgin. 

The Jews, that they may obscure this plain 
text, and weaken this proof of the tnith of 
the Christian religion, pretend that the He- 
brew word signifies a young woman, and not 
a virgin. But this corrupt translation is 
easily confuted. 1. Because this word con- 
stantly denotes a virgin in all other passages 
of senpture in which it is used. 2. From 
the intent of the passage, which was to con- 
firm their faith by a strange and wonderful 
sign. It surely could be no wonder, that a 
young woman should conceive a child ; but 
It was a very extraordinary circumstance, 
that a virgin should conceive and bear a 
son. 
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ALMIGHTY, an attribute of the Deity, 
Gen. xvii. 1. The Hebrew name, '‘im, 
Shaddaif signifies also alLmfficiefit, or aZL 
bountifuL See Gen^ xxviii. 3 ; xxxv. 11 ; 
xliii. 14 ; xlix. 25. Of the omnipotence of 
God, we have a most ample revelation in the 
scriptures, expressed in the most sublime 
language. From the annunciation by Mo- 
ses of a divine existence who was “ in 
the beginning,” before all things, the very 
first step is to the display of his almighty 
power in the creation out of nothing, and the 
immediate arrangement in order and per- 
fection, of the “ heaven and the earth by 
which is meant, not this globe only with its 
atmosphere, or even with its own celestial 
system, but the universe itself; for “ he made 
the stars also,^* We are thus at once placed 
in the presence of an agent of unbounded 
power; for we must all feel that a being 
which could create such a world as this, 
must, beyond all corn])arison, possess a power 
greater than any which we exjiericnce in 
ourselves, than any which wc observe in 
other visible agents, and to which we are 
not authorized by our observation or know- 
ledge to assign any limits of space or duration. 

‘2 That the sacred wi iters should so fre- 
quently dwell upon the omnipotence of (lod, 
has important reasons which arise out of 
the very design of the revelation wdiich they 
were the means of communicating to man- 
kind. Men were to he reminded of their 
obligations to obedience; and God is there- 
fore constantly exhibited as the ( Veator, the 
Preserver, ana Lord of all things. 11 is so- 
lemn w’orship and fear were to be enjoined 
upon them ; and, by the manifestation of 
his works, the veil was withdrawn from his 
glory and majesty. Idolatry was to be 
checked and reproved, und the true God was 
therefore placed in contrast with the limited 
and powerless gods of the heathen : Among 
the gods of the nations, is there no god like 
unto thee ; neither are there any works 
like thy works.’* Finally, he is exhibited 
as the object of trust to cieatures constantly 
reminded by experience of their own infirm- 
ity and dependence ; and to them it is essen- 
tial to know, that his jiow'er is absolute, 
unlimited, and irresistible, and that, in a 
word, he is “ mighty to save.” 

3. In a revelation which was thus design- 
ed to awe and control the wicked, and to 
afford strength of mind and consolation to 
good men under all circumstances, the omni- 
potence of God is therefore placeil in a great 
variety of impressive viev/s, and connected 
with the most striking illustrations. 

It is declared by the fact of creation^ the 
creation of beings out of nothing; which 
itself, though it had been confined to a sin- 
gle object, however minute, exceeds finite 
comprehension, and overwhelms the facul- 
ties. This with God required no effort: 

He spake and it w^as done, he commanded 
and it stood fast.” The vastness and ua- 
riety of his works enlarge the conception : 
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** The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy 
work.” He spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waves of the sea ; he 
maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and 
the chambers of the south ; he doeth great 
things, past finding out, yea, and wonders 
without number. He stretcheth out the 
north over the empty place, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the 
waters in the thick clouds, and the cloud is 
not rent under them; he hath compassed 
the w^aters with bounds until the day and 
night come to an end.” The ease with 
which he sustains, orders, and controls the 
most powerful and unruly of the elements, 
arrays his omnipotence with an aspect of 
ineffable dignity and majesty : “ lly him all 
things consist.” “He brake up for the sea 
a decreed place, and set bars and doors, 
and said. Hitherto shalt thou come and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” “He looketh to the end of the 
earth, and seeth under the whole heaven, 
to make the weight for the winds, to weigh 
the waters by measure, to make a decree for 
the ram, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder ” “ Who hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of Ins hand, meted out heaven 
with a span, comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains m scales, and the hills m a balance.” 
'J1ie descriptions of the divine power are 
often terrible : “ The pillars of heaven trem- 
ble, and are astonished at his reproof; he 
dividetb the sea by bis power.” “ He re- 
inovetli the mountains, and they know it 
not ; he overturneth them in his anger ; he 
shakelh the earth out of her place, and the 
pillars thereof tremble ; he commandeth the 
sun and it riseth not, and sealeth up the 
stars ” The same absolute subjection of 
creatures to his dominion is seen among the 
intelligent inhabitants of the material uni- 
verse ; and angels, mortals the most exalted, 
and evil spirits, are swayed with as much ease 
as the most passive elements : “ He maketh 
his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame 
of fire.” They veil their faces before his 
throne, and acknowledge themselves his 
servants : “It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants there- 
of are as grasshoppers,” “ as the dust of the 
balance, less than nothing and vanity.” 
“ He bnngeth princes to nothing.” “He 
setteth up one and putteth down another ;” 
“ for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is 
governor among the nations.” “ The angels 
that sinned he cast do^^ii to hell, and deli- 
vered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.” The closing 
scenes of this world complete th^e trans- 
cendent conceptions of the majesty and 
power of God. The dead of all ages rise 
from their graves at his voice : and the sea 
gives up the dead wliicli are in it. Be- 
fore his /«rce heaven and earth fly away; the 
stars foil from heaven, and the powers of 
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heaven are shaken. The dead, small and 
great, stand before God, and are divided as 
a shepherd divideth the sheep from the 
goats. The wicked go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal. 

4. Of these amazing views of the omnipo- 
tence of God, spread almost through eveiy 
page of the scriptures, the power lies in their 
truth. They are not eastern exaggerations, 
mistaken for sublimity. Everything in nature 
answers to them, and renews from age to 
age the energy of the impression which 
they cannot but make on the reflecting 
mind. The order of the astral revolutions 
indicates the constant presence of an invi- 
sible but incomprehensible power. The 
seas hurl the weight of their billows upon 
the rising shores, but everywhere find a 

bound fixed by a perpetual decree.” The 
tides reach their height; if they flowed 
on for a few hours, the earth would change 
places with the bed of the sea ; but, under 
an invisible control, they become refluent. 
The expression, “ lie toucheth the moun- 
tains and they smoke,” is not mere imagery : 
— every volcano is a testimony of its truth ; 
and earthquakes proclaim, that, before him, 
“ the pillars of the world tremble.” Men 
collected into armies, or populous nations, 
give us vast ideas of human power ; but let an 
army be placed amidst the sand-storms and 
burning winds of the desert, as, in the east ; 
or, before “ his frosty'* as in our own day in 
Russia, where one of the mightiest arma- 
ments was seen retreating before, or perish- 
ing under, an unexpected visitation of snow 
and storm ; or let the utterly helpless state 
of a populous country which has been visit- 
ed by famine, or by a resistless pestilential 
disease, be reflected upon ; and we feci that 
it is scarcely a figure of speech to say, that 
“ all nations before him are less than nothing 
and vanity/^ 

5. Nor, in reviewing this doctrine of scrip- 
ture, ought the great practical uses made of 
the omnipotence of God, by the sacred 
writers, to be overlooked. By them nothing 
is said for the mere display of knowledge, as 
in heathen writers ; and we have no specu- 
lations without a subservient moral. To 
excite and keep alive in man the fear and 
worship of God, and to bring him to a felicit- 
ous confidence in that almighty power which 
pervades and controls all things, are the noble 
ends of those ample displays of the omnipo- 
tence of God, which roll through the sacred 
volume with a sublimity that inspiration only 
could supply. Declare his glory among 
the heathen, his marvellous works among 
all nations ; for great is the Lord, and greatly 
to be praised, — Glory and honour are in his 
presence, and stren^h and gladness in his 
place. — Give unto the Lord, ye kindreds of 
the people, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength ; give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto nis name. — ^The 1/ord is my light and my 
! whom shall I fear The Lord is 


the strength of my life ; of whom shall 1 
be afraid ? — If God be for us, who then can 
be against us?— Our help standeth in the 
name of the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth. — What time I am afraid, 1 will trust 
in thee.” — ^Thus, as one observes, “ our na- 
tural fears, of which we must liave many, 
remit us to God, and remind us, since we 
know what God is, to lay hold on his 
almighty power.” 

6. Ample, however, as are these views of 
the power of God, the subject is not exhausted. 
As, when the scriptures speak of the eternity 
of God, they declare it so as to give us a 
mere glimpse of that fearful peculiarity of 
the dirine nature, that God is the fountain 
of being to himself, and that he is eternal, 
because he is the “I am so we are 
taught not to measure God’s omnipotence by 
the actual disjilays of it which we see around 
us. These are the manifestations of the 
fact, but not the measure of the attribute ; 
and should we resort to the discoveries 
of modern philosojihy, which, by the help 
of instruments, has so greatly enlarged the 
known boundaries of the visible universe, 
and add to the stars which are visible to 
the naked eye, those new exhibitions of the 
divine power m the nebulous appearances of 
the heavens which are resolvable into myri- 
ads of distinct celestial luminaries, whose 
immense distances commingle their light be- 
fore it reaches our eyes ; we thus almost infi- 
nitely exjiand the circle of created existence, 
and enter upon a formerly unknown and 
overwdielinmg range of divine operation. 
But still we are only reminded, that his 
power is truly almighty and measureless — 
“ Lo, all these are parts of his way.s ; but 
how little a portion is known of him, and 
the thunder of his power who can under- 
stand ?” It is a mighty conception that we 
form of a power from which all other power 
is derived, and to which it is subordinate ; 
which nothing can oppose ; which can beat 
down and annihilate all other power what- 
ever; which operates in the most perfect 
manner, at once, in an instant, with the 
utmost ease ; but the scriptures lead us to 
the contemplation of greater and even unfa- 
thomable depths. The omnipotence of 
God is inconceivable and boundless. It 
arises from the infinite perfection of (iod, 
that his power can never be actually ex- 
hausted; and, in every imaginable instant 
in eternity, that inexhaustible power of God 
can, if it please him, be adding either more 
creatures to those in existence, or greater 
perfection to them; since “it belongs to 
self-existent being, to be always full and 
communicative, and, to the communicated 
contingent being, to be ever empty and 
craving.” 

7. One limitation of the divine power it is 
true we can conceive, but it detracts nothing 
from its perfection. Where things in them- 
selves imply a contradiction, as that a body 
may be extended and not extended, in a cer. 
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tain place and not in it, at the same time ; 
Buch things cannot be done by God, because 
contradictions are impossible in their own 
nature. Nor is it any derogation from the 
divine power to say, they cannot be done ; 
for as the object of the understanding, of the 
eye, and the ear, is that which is intelligible, 
visible, and audible ; so the object of power 
must be that which is possible ; and as it is 
no prejudice to the most perfect understand- 
ing, or sight, or hearing, that it does not 
understand what is not intelligible, or 
sec what is not visible, or hear what is not 
audible ; so neither is it any diminution to 
the most perfect |)ower, that it does not 
do what is not possible. In like man- 
ner, God cannot do any thing that is re- 
pugnant to his other fierfeetions : he cannot 
lie, nor deceive, nor deny himself ; for this 
would be injurious to his truth. He cannot 
love sin, nor punish innocence ; for this 
would destroy liis holiness and goodness : 
And therefore to ascribe a power to him 
that is inconsistent with the rectitude of his 
nature, is not to magnify but debase him ; 
for all unrighteousness is weakness, a defec- 
tion from right reason, a deviation from the 
jierfect rule of action, and arises from a 
want of goodness and power. In a word, 
since all the attributes of God are essentially 
the same, a power m him which tends to 
destroy any other attribute of the divine 
nature, must be a power destructive of itself. 
Well, therefore, may we conclude him abso- 
lutely omnipotent, who, by being able to 
edect all things consistent with his perfec- 
tions, showeth infinite ability, and, by not 
lieing able to do any thing repugnant to the 
same perfections, demonstrates himself sub- 
ject to no infirmity. 

8. Nothing certainly in the finest writings 
of antiquity, were all their best thoughts col- 
lected as to the majc'^ty and power of (hid, 
can bear any comparison with the views thus 
presented to us by divine revelation. Were 
wc to forget, for a moment, what is the 
fact, that their noblest notions stand con- 
nected with fancies and vain speculations 
which deprive them of their force, still their 
thoughts never rise so high; the current 
is broken, the round of lofty conception 
is not comjileted, and, unconnected as their 
views of divine power were with the eternal 
destiny of man, and the very reason of crea- 
tion, we never hear in them, as in the scrip- 
tures, *‘the THUNDER of his power.” 

ALMOND-TREE, n!?. Arabic, lauz. 
Translated hazels Gen. xx . k . 37 ; ren- 

dered alrnondy Gen. xliii. 11; Exod. xxv. 
33, 34 ; xxxvii. 19, 20 ; Numb. xvii. 8 ; Ec- 
cles. xii. 5; and Jer. i. 11. The first name 
may be that of the tree ; the other, that of 
the fruity or nut. 

A tree resembling the peach tree in its 
leaves and blossoms, but the fruit is longer 
and more compressed, the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the shell 
of the stone is not so rugged. This stone, 
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or nut, contains a kernel, vvhich is the only 
esculent part. The whole arrives at ma- 
turity in September, when the outer tough 
cover splits open and discharges the nut. 
From the circumstance of its blossoming 
the earliest of any of the trees, beginning 
as soon as the rigour of winter is past, and 
before it is in leaf, it has its Hebrew name 
shakady which comes from a verb signifying 
to make hastCy to he in a hurry y or to awake 
early. To the forwardness of the almond tree 
there seems to be a reference in Jeremiah : 

The word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? And 
1 said, 1 see a rod of an almond tree. Then 
said the liord unto me, Thou hast well 
seen : for 1 will hasten my word to perform 
it or, rather, “ I am hastening, or watch- 
ing over my word to fulfil it,” Jer. i. 11, 12. 
In this manner it is rendered by the Seventy; 
and by the Vulgate, Viyilabo ego super t?er- 
bum meum. This is the first vision with 
which the prophet was honoured ; and his 
attention is rou'^ed by a very significant em- 
blem of that severe correction with which 
the Most High was hastening to visit his 
people for their iniquity ; and from the spe- 
cies of tree to which the rod belonged, he is 
warned of its near approach. The idea 
wluch the ajipearance of the almond rod 
suggested to his mind, is confirmed by the 
exposition of God himself: “ I am watch- 
ing over, or on account of, my word to fulfil 
it;” and this double mode of instruction, 
first by emblem, and then by exposition, 
was certainly intended to make a deeper 
impression on the mind both of Jeremiah 
and of the people to whom he was sent. 

It IS probable that the rods which the 
princes of Israel bore, were scions of the 
almond tree, at once the ensign of their 
office, and the emblem of their vigilance. 
Such, we know from the testunony of scrip- 
ture, was the rod of Aaron ; which renders 
It exceedingly probable, that the rods of the 
other chiefs were from the same tree. 

The hoary bead is beautifully compared 
by Solomon to the almond tree, covered in 
the earliest days of sjirmg with its snow 
white flowers, before a single leaf has 
budded : “ The almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grassho])j)er shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail,” Eccl. xii. 5. Man has 
existed in this world but a few days, wlien 
old age begins to appear, sheds its snows 
upon his head, prematurely nips his hopes, 
darkens his earthly prospects, and hurries 
him into the grave. 

ALMUG-TREE, a certain kind of wood 
mentioned 1 Kings x. 11; 2 Chron. ii. 8 ; 
ix. 10, 11. Jerom and the Vulgate render 
it, Ugna thyinUy and the Septuagmt ^uXa 
•ar€\(Krrrhy wrought wood. Several critics un- 
derstand it to mean gummy wood; but a 
wood abounding m resin must be very unfit 
for the uses to which this is said to be ap- 
plied. Celsiis queries if it be not the sandal ; 
but Michaclis thinks the particular species 
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of wood to be wholly unknown to us. 
Dr. Shaw supposes that the almug-tree 
was the cypress ; and he observes that the 
wood of this tree is still used in Italy and 
other places for violins, harj)sichords, and 
other stringed instruments. 

ALOE, a plant with broad leaves, 
nearly two inches thick, prickly and ser- 
rated. It grows about two feet high. A 
very bitter gum is extracted from it, used 
for medicinal purposes, and anciently for 
embalming dead bodies. Nicoderaus is said, 
John xix. 39, to have brought one hundred 
ounds’ weight of myrrh and aloes to em- 
alm the body of Jesus. The (quantity has 
been exclaimed against by certain Jews, as 
being enough for fifty bodies. But instead 
of iKarhy it might originally have been writ- 
ten S^Kurop, ten pounds* weight. However, 
at the funeral of Herod there were five hun- 
dred itpciffiaTo^opBSf ^ice-bearers ; and at that 
of R. Gamaliel, eighty pounds of opobalsa- 
mum were used. 

The wood which God showed Moses, that 
with it he might sweeten the waters of 
Marah, is called alvak, Exod. xv. 25. The 
w'ord has some relation to aloe ; and some 
interpreters are of opinion that Moses used 
a bitter sort of wood, that so the power of 
God might be the more remarkable. Mr. 
Bruce mentions a town, or large village, by 
the name of Elvah. It is thickly planted 
with trees ; is the oasis parva of the ancients ; 
and the last inhabited place to the west that 
is under the jurisdiction of Egy|)t. He also 
observes that the Arabs call a shrub or tree, 
not unlike our hawthorn, either in wood or 
flower, by the name of elvah. “It was 
this,” say they, “ with which Moses sweet- 
ened the waters of Marah; and with this, 
too, did Kalib Ibn el Walid sweeten those of 
Elvah, once bitter, and give the place the 
name of this circumstance.** It may be that 
God directed Moses to the very wood proper 
for the purpose. M. Neibulir, when in these 
parts, inquired after wood capable of this 
eflTect, but could gain no information of any 
such. It will not, however, from hence fol- 
low that Moses really used a bitter wood ; 
but, as Providence usually works by the pro- 
per and fit means to accomplish its endCs, it 
seems likely that the wood he made use of 
was, in some degree at least, corrective of 
that quality which abounded in the water, and 
so rendered it potable. This seems to have 
been the opinion of the author of Ecclesiasti- 
cus, xxxviii. 5. That other water, also, requires 
some correction, and that such a correction 
is applied to it, appears from the custom in 
Egypt in respect to that of the Nile, which, 
though somewhat muddy, is rendered pure 
and salutary by being put into jars, the 
inside of which is rubbea with a paste made 
of bitter almonds. The first discoverers of 
the Floridas are said to have corrected the 
stagnant and fetid water they found there, by 
infusing in it branches of sassafras ; and it is 
understood that the first inducement of the 
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Chinese to the general use of tea, was to 
correct the water of their ponds and rivers. 

The Lion-Aloe, or agallochum, Num. 
xxiv. C, Psalm xlv. 9, and Cantic. iv. 14. 

masculine, whose plural is 

tD'i 3 rT «5 is a small tree about eight or ten feet 
high. That the flower of this plant yielded a 
fragrance, is assured to us in the following 
extract from Swinburne’s Travels, Letter xii.: 
“ This morning, like many of the foregoing 
ones, was delicious. The sun rose glori- 
ously out of the sea, and all the air around 
was perfumed with the eflluvia of the aloe, 
as its rays sucked up the dew from the 
leaves.” This extremely bitter plant con- 
tains under the bark three sorts of wood. 
The first is black, solid, and weighty ; the 
second is of a tawny colour, of a light spongy 
texture, very jiorous, and filled with a resin 
extremely fragrant and agreeable ; the third 
kind of wood, which is the heart, has a 
strong aromatic odour, and is esteemed in 
the east more precious than gold itself. It 
is used for perfuming habits and apartments, 
and is administered as a cordial in fainting and 
epileptic fits. These pieces, called calunbac, 
are carefully preserved in pewter boxes, to 
prevent their drying. Wlien they are used 
they are ground upon a marble with such 
liquids as are best suited to the purjiose for 
which they are intendeds This wood, men- 
tioned Cantic. iv. 14, in conjunction with 
several other odoriferous plants there refer- 
red to, was in high esteem among the He- 
brews for its exquisite exhalations. 

The 8C(>nted aloe, and each shrub that showers 

Guro from its veins, and odours Ouni its flowers. 

Thus the son of Sirach,Ecclcsiasticu8 xxiv. 15 • 
“ I gave a sweet smell like the cinnamon 
and aspalathus. I yielded a pleasant odour 
hke the best myrrh ; like galbanum and 
onyx, and fragrant storax, and like the fume 
of frankincense in the tabernacle.” It may 
not be amiss to observe that the Persian 
translator renders ahalim^ 8andal-w''ood ; and 
the same was the opinion of a certain Jew in 
Arabia who was consulted by Neibuhr. 

ALPHA, the first letter of the Greek 
alphabet; Omega being the last letter. Hence 
Alpha and Omega is a title which Christ 
appropriates to himself. Rev. i. 8 ; xxi. 6 ; 
xxii. 13 ; as signifying the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last, and thus properly 
denoting his perfection and eternity. 

ALPHEUS, father of James the less. 
Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 15. Alpheus was the 
husband of Mary, believed to have been 
sister to the mother of Christ; for which 
reason, James is called the Lord’s brother; 
but the term brother is too general in its 
application to fix their relation, tho^h the 
fact is probable. Many are of opinion that 
Cleopas, mentioned Luke xxiv. 18, is the 
same as Alpheus ; Alpheus being his Greek 
name, and Cleopas his Hebrew or Syriac 
name, according to the custom of this pro- 
vince, (or of the time,) where men often had 
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two names; by one of which they were 
♦ known to their friends and countrymen, by 
the other to the Romans or strangers. 

2. Alpheus, father of Levi, or Matthew, 
whom Jesus took to be an apostle and evan- 
gelist, Mark ii. 14. 

ALTAR. Sacrifices are nearly as ancient 
as worship, and altars are of almost equal 
antiquity. Scripture speaks of altars, erected 
by tne patriarchs, without describing their 
form, or the materials of which they were 
composed. The altar which Jacob set up at 
Bethel, was the stone which had served him 
for a pillow ; Gideon sacrificed on the rock 
before his house. The first altars which 
God commanded Moses to raise, were of 
earth or rough stones ; and it was declared 
that if iron were used in constructing them 
they would become impure, E-pd. xx. 24, 
25. The altar which Moses enjoined Joshua 
to build on Mount Ebal was to be of un- 
polished stones, Deut. xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 
31 ; and it is very probable that such were 
those built by Samuel, Saul, and David, 
llie altar which Solomon erected in the tem- 
ple was of brass, but filled, it is believed, 
with rough stones, 2 Ohron. iv. 1 — 3. It 
was twenty cubits long, twenty wide, and 
ten high. That built at Jerusalem, by Ze- 
rubbabel, after the return from Babylon, 
was of rough stones ; as was that of the 
Maccabees. Josephus says tha"^ the altar 
which in his time was m the temple was of 
rough stones, fifteen cubits high, forty long, 
and forty wide. 

Among the Romans altars were of two 
kinds, the higher and the lower ; the higher 
were intended for the celestial gods, and 
were called altaria, from altus ; the lower 
were for the terrestrial and infernal gods, 
and were called arce. Those dedicated to 
the heavenly gods w'ere raised a great height 
above the surface of the earth ; those of the 
terrestrial gods were almost even with the 
surface; and those for the infernal deities 
were only holes dug in the ground called 
scrobiculi. 

Before temples were in use the altars were 
placed in the groves, highways, or on tops of 
mountains, insenbed with the names, en- 
signs, or characters of the respective gods to 
whom they belonged. The great temples at 
Rome generally contained three altars ; the 
first in the sanctuary, at the foot of the 
statue, for incense ana libations ; the second 
before the gate of the temple, for the .sacri- 
fices of victims ; and the third was a portable 
one for the offerings and sacred vestments 
or vessels to lie upon. The ancients used to 
swear upon the altars upon solemn occasions, 
such as confirming alliances, treaties of 
peace, &c. They were also places of refuge, 
and served as an asylum and sanctuary to all 
who fled to them, whatever their crimes 
were. 

The principal altars amongst the Jews 
were those of incense, of burnt-offering, and 
the altar or table for the shewbread. The 
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altar of incense was a small tabic of shittim 
wood covered with plates of gold. It was a 
cubit long, a cubit broad, and two mbits 
high. At the four corners were four horns. 
The priest, whose turn it was to officiate, 
burnt incense on this altar, at the time of the 
morning sacnfice between the sprinkling of 
the blood and the laying of the pieces of 
the victim on the altar of bumt-oftering. 
He did the same also in the evening, between 
the laying of the pieces on the altar, and the 
drink offering. At the same time the people 
prayed in silence, and their prayers were 
offered up by the priests. The altar of 
hurnt-offering was of shittim wood also, and 
carried upon the shoulders of the priests, 
by staves of the same wood overlaid with 
brass. In Moses’s days it was five cubits 
square, and three hign ; but it was greatly 
enlarged in the days of Solomon, being 
twenty cubits square, and ten in height. 
It was covered with brass, and had a horn 
at each comer to which the sacrifice was 
tied. This altar was placed in the open air, 
that the smoke might not sully the inside of 
the tabernacle or temjfle. On this altar tlie 
holy fire was renewed from time to time, 
and kept constantly burning. Hereon, like- 
wise, the sacrifices of lambs and bullocks 
were burnt, especially a lamb every morning 
at the third hour, or nine of the clock, and 
a lamb every afternoon at three, Exod. xx. 
24, 25; xxvii. 1, 2, 4; xxxviii 1. The altai* 
of burnt- offering had the jirivilcge of being 
a sanctuary or place of refuge. The wilful 
murderer, indeed, sought protetlion there 
in vain ; for by the express command of God 
he might be dragged to justice, even from 
the altar. The altar or table of shewbread 
was of shittim wood also, covered with 
plates of gold, and had a Imrclcr round it 
adorned with scul})ture. It was two cubits 
long, one wide, and one and a half in height. 
This table stood in the sanctum sanctomm^ 
and upon it were placed the loaves of shew- 
hread. After the return of the Jews from 
their captivity, and the building of the se- 
cond temple, the form and size of the altars 
were somewhat changed. 

Sacrifices, according to the laws of Moses, 
could not be offered except by the priests ; 
and at any other place than on the altar of the 
tabernacle or the tem])le. Furthermore, they 
were not to lie offered to idols, nor with any 
superstitious rites. See Lev. xvii. 1 — 7; 
Dent. xii. 15, 16. Without these precaution- 
ary measures, the true religion would hardly 
have been secure. If a diff'erent arrangement 
had been adopted, if the prie.sts had been 
scattered aliout to various altars, without 
being subjected to the salutary restraint 
which would result from a mutual observa- 
tion of each other, they would no doubt 
some of them have willingly consented to the 
worship of idols ; and others, in their sepa- 
rate situation, would not have been in a con- 
dition to resist the wishes of the multitude. 
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of sacrificing at one altar, (that of the ta!)er- 
^acle or temple,) is frequently and emphatic- 
ally insisted on, Deut. xii. 13 , 14 ; and all 
otW altars are disapproved, Lev. xxvi. 30 , 
comp. Joshua xxii. 9 — 34 . Notwithstanding 
this, it appears that, subseauently to the 
time of Moses, especially in the days of the 
kings, altars were multiplied ; but they fell 
under suspicions, although some of them 
were perhaps sacred to the worship of the 
true God. It is, nevertheless, true, that 
prophets, whose characters were above all 
suspicion, sacrificed, in some instances, in 
other places than the one designated by the 
laws, 1 Sam. xiii. 3 — 14 ; xvi. 1 — 5 ; 1 Kings 
xviii. 21 — 40 . 

AMALEKITES, a people whose country 
adjoined the southern border of the land of 
Canaan, in the north-western part of Arabia 
Petrsea. l^ey are generally supposed to have 
been the descendants of Amalek, the son of 
Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau But Moses 
speaks of the Amalekites long before this 
Amalek was born ; namely, in the days of 
Abraham, when Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
devastated their country, Gen. xiv. 7 ; from 
which it may be inferred that there was 
some other and more ancient Amalek, from 
whom this people sprang. The Arabians 
have a tradition that this Amalek was a son 
of Ham ; and when we consider that so early 
as the march from Egypt the Amalekites 
were a people powerful enough to attack the 
Israelites, it is far more probable that they 
should derive their ancestry from Ham, than 
from the then recent stock of the grandson 
of Esau. It may also be said, that the cha- 
racter and fate of this people were more 
consonant with the dealings of Providence 
towards the families of the former. This 
more early origin of the Amalekites will 
likewise explain why Balaam called them 
the “ first of the nations.” 

They are supposed by some to have been 
a party or tribe of the shepherds who invaded 
Egypt, and kem it in subjection for two hun- 
dred years. This will agree with the Ara- 
bian tradition as to their descent. It also 
agrees with their pastoral and martial habits, 
as well as with their geographical position ; 
which was perhaps made choice of on Jjheir 
retiring from Egypt, adjoining that of their 
countrymen the Hiilistines, whose history 
is very similar. It also furnishes a motive 
for their hostility to the Jews, and their 
treacherous attempt to destroy them in the 
desert. The ground of this hostility has 
been very generally supposed to have been 
founded in the remembrance of Jacob's de- 
priving their progenitor of his birthright. 
But we do not find that the Edomites, 
who had this groimd for a hatred to the 
Jews, made any attempt to molest them, 
nor that Moses ever reproaches the Amal- 
ekites for attacking the Israelites as their 
brethren ; nor do we ever find in scripture 
that the Amalekites joined with the Edom- 
ites, but always with the Oanaanites and the 
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Philistines. Tliese considerations would be 
sufficient, had we no other reasons, for be- 
lieving them not to be of the stock of Esau. 
Tliey may, however, be deduced from a 
higher origin j and viewing them as Cuthite 
shepherds and warriors, we have an adequate 
explanation both of their imperious and 
warlike character, and of the motive of 
their hostility to the Jews in particular. 
If expelled with the rest of their race from 
Egypt, they could not but recollect the 
fatal overthrow at the Red Sea ; and if not 
participators in that catastrophe, still, as 
members of the same family, they must bear 
this event in remembrance with bitter feel- 
ings of revenge. But an additional motive 
is not wanting for this hostility, especially 
for its first act. The Amalekites probably 
knew that the Israelites were advancing to 
take possession of the land of Canaan, and 
resolved to frustrate the purposes of God in 
this respect. Hence they did not wait for 
their near approach to that countr}% but 
came down from their settlements, on its 
southern borders, to attack them unawares 
at Rephidim. Be this as it may, the Amal- 
ekites came on the Israelites, when encamped 
at that place, little expecting such an assault. 
Moses commanded Joshua, with a chosen 
band, to attack the Amalekites ; while he, 
with Aaron and Hur, went up the mountain 
Horeb. During the engagement, Moses 
held up his hands to heaven ; and so long 
as they were maintained in this attitude, the 
Israelites prevailed, but when through wea- 
riness they fell, the Amalekites prevailed. 
Aaron ana Hur, seeing this, held up his 
hands till the latter were entirely defeated 
with great slaughter, Exod. xvii. 

The Amalekites were indeed the earliest 
and the most bitter enemies the Jews had 
to encounter. They attacked them in 
the desert ; and sought every opportunity 
afterwards of molesting them. Under 
the Judges, the Amalekites, in conjunction 
with the Midianites, invaded the land of 
Israel ; when they were defeated by Gideon, 
Judges vi., vii. But God, for their first act 
of treachery, had declared that he would 
utterly put out the remembrance of Ama- 
lek from under heaven;” a denunciation 
which was not long after accomplished. 
Saul destroyed their entire army, with the 
exception of Agag their king ; lor sparing 
whom, and permitting the Israelites to take 
the spoil of their foes, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Lord, who took the sceptre 
from him. Agag was immediately afterwards 
hewn in pieces by Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. It is 
remarkable, that most authors make Saul's 
pursuit of the Amalekites to commence from 
the lower Euphrates, instead of from the 
southern border of the land of Canaan. (See 
HavUah,) David, a few years after, defeated 
another of their armies ; of whom only four 
hundred men escaped on camels, 1 Sam. 
XXX. ; after which event, the Amalekites ap- 
pear to have been obliterated as a nation. 
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AMASA, the son of Ithra and Abigail, 
David’s sister, whom Absalom, when he re- 
belled against his father, appointed general 
of his army, 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Amasa, hav- 
ing thus received the command of Absalom’s 
troops, engaged his cousin Joab, general of 
David’s army, and was worsted. But, after 
the defeat oi Absalom’s party, David, being 
angry at Joab for killing Absalom, pardoned 
Amasa, and gave him the command of his 
own army. Upon the revolt of Sheba, the 
son of Bichri, David tave orders to Amasa 
to assemble all Judah and march against 
Sheba. Amasa not being able to form 
his army in the time prescribed, David di- 
rected Abishai to pursue Sheba with the 
guards. Joab, with his people, accompanied 
him ; and these troops were scarcely got as 
far as the great stone in Gibeon, t)cfore 
Amasa came and joined them with his forces. 
Then said Joab to Amasa, “Art thou in 
health, my brother ? ” and took him by the 
beard with his right hand to kiss him ; and 
treacherously smote him under the fifth rib, 
so that he expired. 

AMAZIAH, one of the kings of Judah, 2 
Chron. xxiv. 27, son of Joash, succeeded his 
father A. M. 31G5, B. C. 839. He was twenty- 
five years of age when he began to reign, and 
reigned twenty-nine years at J erusalem. “ He 
did good in the sight of the Lord, but not 
with a perfect heart,” When settU d in his 
kingdom, he put to death the murderers of 
his father, but avoided a barbarous practice 
then too common, to destroy also their 
children; in which he had respect to the 
precept, “The fathers shall not be put to 
death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers; 
every man shall be put to death for his own 
sin,” Deut. xxiv. 16 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 1 — 3. 

In the muster which Amaziah made of his 
people, he found three hundred thousand 
men able to bear arms. He hired, besides, 
one hundred thousand men of Israel; for 
which he paid the king of Israel a hundred 
talents, about thirty-four thousand pounds 
English. His design was to employ these 
troops against Edom, which had revolted 
from Judah, in the reign of Joram, about 
fifty-four years before, 2 Kings viii. 20. But 
a prophet of the Lord came to him, and 
said, “ O king, let not the army of Israel go 
with thee ; for the Lord is not with Israel.” 
Amaziah, hereupon, sent back those troops ; 
and thev returning, strongly irritated against 
Amaziah, dispersed themselves over the 
cities of Judah, from Bethoron to Samaria, 
killed three thousand men, and carried off 
a great booty, to make themselves amends 
for the loss of the plunder of Edom. 
Amaziah, with his own forces, gave battle 
to the Edomites in the Valley of Salt, and 
defeated them; but having thus punished 
Edom, and taken their idols, he adored them 
as his own deities. This provoked the Lord, 
who pennitted Amaziah to be so blinded 
as to oelieve himself invincible. He there- 
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fore sent to defy the king of Israel, saying, 

“ Come, let us look one another in the face.” 
The motive of this challenge was probably 
to oblige Joash, king of Israel, to rejiair the 
ravages which his troops had committed on 
their return homewards. Joash answered 
him by the fable of the cedar of Lebanon, 
and -the thistle trodden down by a beast, 

2 Kings xiv. 8, 9. But Amaziah, deaf to 
these reasonings, advanced to Bethshemesh, 
and was defeated and taken prisoner there, 
by Joash, who carried him to Jerusalem. 
Joash ordered the demolition of four hundred 
cubits of the city wall, carried to Samaria all 
the gold and silver, the rich vessels of the 
house of God, the treasuries of the royal 
palace, and the sons of those among his own 
people who had been hostages there. Ama- 
ziah reigned after this, fifteen or sixteen years 
at Jerusalem, but returned not to the Lord. 
He endeavoured to escape from a conspiracy 
to Lachish ; but was assassinated. He was 
buried with his ancestors in the city of David, 
and Uzziah, or Azariah, his son, about six- 
teen years of age, succeeded him. 

AMBASSAIXIR, a messenger sent by a 
sovereign, to transact affairs of great mo- 
ment. Ministers of the gospel are called 
ambassadors, because, in the name of Jesus 
Christ the King of kings, they declare his 
will to men, and propose the terms of their 
reconciliation to God, 2 Cor. v. 20 ; Eph. vi. 
20. Eliakim, Shebna, and Joab, the ser- 
vants of king Hezekiah, were called “ am- 
bassadors of peace.” In their master’s 
name they earnestly solicited a peace from 
the Assyrian monarch, but were made “to 
weep bitterly ” with the disappointment and 
refusal, Isaiah xxxiii. 7. 

AMBER. !?DU?n, Ezek. i. 4, 27 ; viii. 2. 
The amber is a hard inflammable bitumen. 
When rubbed it is highly endowed with that 
remarkable property called electricity, a 
word which the moderns have formed from 
its Greek name iK^terpov. But the ancients 
had also a mixed metal of fine copper and 
silver, resembling the amber in colour, and 
called by the same name. From the version 
of Ezekiel, i. 4, by the LXX., KkI ivrtf fieVy 
dura dpaats ijKticTpB iy fii(T<prdv •w'vpds, “And 
in the midst of it as the appearance of electrum 
in the midst of the fire,” it appears that those 
translators by 'n^iicrpov, could not mean am- 
ber, which grows dim as soon as it feels the 
fire, and quickly dissolves into a resinous or 
pitchy substance ; but the mixed metal above 
mentioned, which is much celebrated by the 
ancients for its beautiful lustre, and which, 
when exposed to the fire like other metals, 
grows more bright and shining St. Jerom, 
Theodoret, St. Gregory and Origen think, 
that, in the above cited passages from Ezekiel, 
a precious and highly polished metal is meant 

AMEN. in Hebrew, signifies true, 

faithful, certain. It is used likewise in affirm^ 
ation ; and was often thus employed by our 
Saviour : “Amen, amen,” that is, “Verily, 
verily.” It is also understood as expressing a 
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wish, ** Amen 1 so be it ! ” or an affirmation, 
“ Amen, yes, I believe it,” — Numb. v. 22. 
She shall answer, '‘Amen I Amen ! ” Deut. 
xxvii. 15, 16, 17, &c. “All the people 
shall answer, Amen I Amen!” — 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. “How shall he who occupieth 
the place of the unlearned, say. Amen! 
at thy giving of thanks ? seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest.” “ The pro- 
mises of God are Amen in Christ that is, 
certain, confirmed, granted, 2 Cor. i. 20. 
The Hebrews end the five books of Psalms, 
according to their distribution of them, with 
“Amen, amen ; ” which the Septuagint trans- 
late, Tdvoiro, yivoLTo, and the Latins, Fiat, fat. 
The gospels, &c., are ended with amen. ITie 
Greek, Latin, and other churches, preserve 
this word in their prayers, as well as alleluia 
and hosanna. At the conclusion of the public 
prayers, the people anciently answered with a 
loud voice, “ Amen ! ” and Jerom says, that, at 
Rome, when the people answered, “ Amen ! ” 
the sound was like a clap of thunder, in simu 
litudinem cadestis ionitrui Amen reboot The 
Jews assert, that the gates of heaven are 
opened to him who answers, “Amen ’ ” %vith 
all his might. 

The Jewish doctors give three rules for 
pronouncing the word 1. That it be not 
])ronounced too hastily and rapidly, but with 
a grave and distinct voice. 2. I'hat it be not 
louder than the tone of him that blesses. 
3. That it be expressed in faith, with a 
certain persuasion that (iod would bless 
them, and hear their prayers. 

Ame.n is a title of our Lord • “ The Amen, 
the true and faithful witness,” Rev. i. L4. 

AMETHYST. Jilxod. xxviii. 19, 

and xxix. 12; and once in the New Testa- 
ment, Rev. xxi. 20 d/ieOuros. 

A transparent gem, of a colour which 
seems composed of a strong blue and deep 
red ; and, according as either prevails, aflbrds 
different tinges of purple, sometimes ap- 
proaching to violet, and sometimes even 
fading to a rose colour. The stone called 
amethyst by the ancients was evidently the 
same with that now generally known by this 
name ; which is far from being the case with 
regard to some other gems. The oriental is 
the hardest, scarcest, and most valuable. It 
was the ninth stone in the pectoral of the 
high priest, and is mentioned as the twelfth 
in the foundations of the New Jenisalem. 

AMMINADAB, or ABINADAB, aLevite, 
and an inhabitant of Kirjath-jearim, with 
whom the ark was deposited after it was 
brought back from the land of the Philistines, 

1 Sam.vii. This Amminadab dwelt in Gibeath, 
that is to say, in the highest part of the 
city of Kirjath-jearim. 

2. The chariots of Amminadab are men- 
tioned, Canticles vi. 12, as being extremely 
light. He is thought to have been some 
celebrated charioteer, whose horses were sin- 
gularly swift. 

AMMON, or HAMMON, or JUPITER- 
AMMON, an epithet given to Jupiter in 
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Lybia, where was a celebrated temple of that 
deity under the denomination of Jupiter 
Ammon, which was visited by Alexander 
the Great. 

The word Amoun, which imports “shin- 
ing,” according to Jablonski, denoted the 
effects produced by the sun on attaining the 
equator, such as the increase of the days; 
a more splendid light ; and, above all, the 
fortunate presage of the inundation of the 
Nile, and its consequent abundance. 

Ammon is by othelte derived from Ham, 
the son of Noah, who first peopled Egypt 
and Lybia, after the flood; and, when 
idolatry began to gain ground soon after 
this period, became the chief deity of 
those two countries, in which his descend- 
ants continued. A temple, it is said, was 
built to his honour, in the midst of the 
sandy deserts of Lybia, upon a spot of 
good ground, about two leagues broad, 
which formed a kind of island or oasis in a 
sea of sand. He was esteemed the Zeus of 
(ireece, and the Jupiter of Latium, as well 
as the Ammon of the Egyptians. In process 
of tunc, these two names were joined ; and 
he was called Jupiter Ammon. For this 
reason the city of Ammon, No-ammon, or 
the city of Ham, was called by the (ireeks 
I)ios]>olis, or the city of Jupiter. Plutarch 
says, that of all the Egyptian deities which 
seemed to have any corresjiondence with the 
Zeus of Greece, Amon or Ammon was the 
most peculiar and ajipropriate. From Egypt 
his name and worship were brought into 
(ireece ; as indeed were almost all the names 
of all the deities that were there worshipped. 
Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, 
was usually represented under the figure 
of a ram ; though in some medals he ap- 
pears of a human shape, having only two 
ram’s horns growing out beneath his 
ears. The Egyptians, saj^s Proclus, in the 
'Ilm0pu8 of Plato, had a singular veneration 
for the ram, because the image of Ammon 
bore its head, and because this first sign of 
the zodiac was the jiresage of the fruits of the 
earth. Eusebius adds, that this symbol 
marked the conjunction of the sun and 
moon in the sign of the ram. 

2. Ammon, or Ben-Ammi, the son of Lot, 
by his youngest daughter, Gen. xix. 38. He 
was the father of tlie Ammonites, and dwelt 
on the east side of the Dead 8ea, in tlie moun- 
tains of Gilead. 

AMMGNIANS, the disciples of Ammo- 
nius Saccas, of the Alexandrian school. His 
character was so equivocal, that it is disputed 
whether he was a heathen or a Christian. 
Mr. Milner calls him “ a pagan Christian,” 
who imagined “ that all religions, vulgar 
and philosophical, Grecian and barbarems, 
Jewish and gentile, meant the same thing in 
substance. He ^dertook, by allegorizing and 
subtilizing various fables and systems, to 
make up a coalition of all sects and reli- 
gions; and from his labours, continued by 
his disciples,— some of whose works stiU 
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remain, — His followers were tau^^ht to look 
on Jew, j)hilo8opher, vulgar, pagan, and 
Christian, as all of the same creed,” and 
worshippers of the same God, whether deno- 
minated “ Jehovah, Jove, or lx)rd.” 

AMMONITES, the descendants of Am- 
mon, the son of Lot. They took possession of 
the country called hy their name, after having 
driven out the Zamzurnmims, who were its 
ancient inhabitants. The precise period at 
which this expulsion took place is not ascer- 
tained, The Ammonites had kings, and 
were uncircumcised, Jer. ix. 25, 26, and 
seem to have been principally addicted to 
husbandry. They, as well as the Moabites, 
were among the nations whose peace or 
prosperity the Israelites were forbidden to 
disturb, I)eut. ii. 19, &c. However, neither 
the one nor the other were to be admitted 
into the congregation to the tenth genera- 
tion, because they did not come out to relieve 
them in the wilderness, and were implicated 
in hiring Balaam to curse them, llieir chief 
and peculiar deity is, in scripture, called 
Moloch. Chemosh was also a god of the 
Ammonites. Before the Israelites entered 
Canaan, the Amorites conquered a great jiart of 
the country belonging to the Ammonites and 
Moabites ; but it was retaken by Moses, and 
divided between the tribes of Gad and Reuben. 
Previous to the time of Jephthah, B. C. 
1188, the Ammonites engaged as principals 
in a war, under a king whose njime is not 
given, against the Israelites. This prince, 
determining to recover the ancient country of 
the Ammonites, made a sudden irruption into 
it, reduced the land, and kept the inhabitants 
in sirtijection for eighteen years. lie after- 
wards crossed Jordan with a design of falling 
upon the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Eph- 
raim. The Israelites resisted the invader; and, 
assembling at Mizpeh, chose Jephthah for 
their general, and sent an expostulatory mes- 
sage to the kmg of the Ammonites, tfudges 
X., xi. The king replied, that those lands 
belonged to the Ammonites, who had been 
unjustly dispossessed of them by the Israel- 
ites, when they came out of Egypt, and 
exhorted Jephthah to restore them peaceably 
to the lawful owners. Jephthah remonstrated 
on the injustice of his claim ; but finding a 
war inevitable, he fell upon the xXmmonites 
near Aroer, and defeated them \^ith great 
slaughter. On this occasion the Ammonites 
lost twenty cities ; and thus an end was jmt, 
after eighteen years’ bondage, to the tyranny 
of Ammon over the Israelites beyond Jordan. 
In the days of Saul, 1 Sam xi., B. C. 1095, 
the old claim of the Ammonites was revived 
by Nahash their king, and they laid siege to 
the city of Jabesh. The inhabitants were 
inclined to acknowledge Nahash as their 
sovereign; but he would accept their sub- 
mission only on condition that every one of 
them should consent to lose his right eye, 
and that thus he might fix a lasting reproach 
upon Israel : but from this humiliating and 
severe requisition they were deUvered by 
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Saul, who vanquished and dispersed the 
army of Nahash. Upon the death of Nahash, 
David sent ambassadors to his son and suc- 
cessor Hamm, to congratulate him on his 
accession ; but these ambassadors were treat- 
ed as sjiies, and dismissed in a very reproach- 
ful manner, 2 Sam. x. This indignity was 
unished by David with rigour. Rab- 
ah, the capital of Hanun, and the other 
cites of Ammon, which resisted the progress 
of the conqueror, were destroyed and razed 
to the ground; and the inhabitants were 
put to death or reduced to servitude. In 
the reign of Jehoshaphat the Ammonites 
united with their brethren, the Moabites, 
and the inhabitants of Mount Seir, against 
the king of Judah ; but they were com 
pletely routed. They were afterwards over- 
thrown by Uzziah, king of Judah, and made 
tributary, 2 ("hron. xxvi. 8; and rebelling 
in the reign of his son Jotham, they were 
reduced to the necessity of purchasing peace 
at a very dear rate. After the tribes of Reu- 
ben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
were carried into captivity by Tiglath Pile- 
ser, B. C 740, the Ammonites and Moabites 
took possession of the cities belonging to 
these tubes, and w'ere re])roached for it 
by Jeremiah, xlix 1. Their ambassadors 
w'ere exhorted to submit to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and threatened, on their refusal, with captmty 
and slavery, Jer. xxvii. 2, 3, 4. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel , xxv. 4 — 10, denounces then- 
entire destruction, and informs them, that 
God w'ould deliver them up to the peo- 
ple of the east ; and that the Ammonites 
should no more be mentioned among the 
nations : and this punishment they were 
to sutler for insulting the Israelites on ac- 
count of their calamities, and the destnic- 
tion of their temple by the ( 'haldeans. This 
malediction began to be inflicted upon 
them in the fifth year after the taking of 
Jenisalem, when Nebuchadnezzar made war 
against all the people around Judea, A. M. 
3420 or 3421, B. C. 583. It is probable that 
Cyrus granted to the Ammonites and Moab- 
ites liberty to return into their own country^ 
whence tney had been removed by NaW 
chadnezzar; for they were exposed to the 
revolutions that were common to the people 
of Syria and Palestine, and w-ere subject 
sometimes to the kin^s of Egypt, and some- 
times to the kings of Syria. Polybius informs 
us, that Autiochus the Great took Rab- 
both, or Philadelphia, the capital of the 
Ammonites, demolished the w'alls, and put 
a garrison into it, A. M, 3806, B. C. 198. 
During the persecutions of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the Ammonites manifested their 
hatred to the Jews, and exercised great cru- 
elties against such of them as lived in their 
parts. At length their city Jaser, and the 
neighlxiuring town, fell a prey to the Jews, 
who smote the men, carried their wives and 
children into captivity, and plundered and 
burned the city. Thus ended their last con- 
flict wdth the descendants of Israel Ammon 
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was, however, a highly productive and popu- 
lous country when the Romans became 
masters of all the provinces of Syria; and 
several of the ten allied cities, which gave 
name to the celebrated Decapolis, were in- 
cluded within its boundaries. Even when 
first invaded by the Saracens, this country, 
induing Moab, was enriched by the various 
benefits of trade, covered with a line of 
forts, and possessed some strong and popu- 
lous cities. Volney bears witness, “ that in 
the immense plains of the Hauran, ruins are 
continudly to be met with, and that what 
is said of its actual fertility perfectly corre- 
sponds with the idea given of it in the He- 
brew writings.” The fact of its natural fer- 
tility is corroborated by every traveller who 
has visited it. And “it is evident,” says 
Burckhardt, “ that the whole country must 
have been extremely well cultivated in order 
to have afforded subsistence to the inhabit- 
ants of so many towns,” as are now visible 
only in their ruins. \\^ile the fruitfulness 
of the land of Ammon, and the high degree 
of prosperity and power in which it subsisted 
long prior and long subsequent to the date 
of the predictions, are tmis indisputably 
established by historical evidence and by 
existing proofs, the researches of recent tra- 
vellers (who were actuated by the mere de- 
sire of exploring these regions and obtaining 
geographical information) have made known 
its present aspect ; and testimony the most 
clear, unexceptionable, and conclusive, has 
been borne to the state of dire desolation to 
which it is and has long been reduced. 

It was prophesied concerning Ammon, 
“Son of man, set thy face against the Ammon- 
ites, and prophesy against them. I will 
make Rabbah of the Ammonites a stable for 
camels and a couching place for flocks. Be- 
hold, I will stretch out my hand upon thee, 
and deliver thee for a spoil to the heathen ; 
I will cut thee off from the people, and cause 
thee to perish out of the countries ; I will 
destroy thee. The Ammonites shall not be 
remembered among the nations. Rabhah ” 
(the chief city) “ of the Ammonites shall be 
a desolate heap. Ammon shall be a perpe- 
tual desolation,” Ezek. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 10; xxi. 
32 ; Jer. xlix. 2 ; Zeph. ii. 9. 

Ammon was to be delivered to be a spoil 
to the heathen — to be destroyed, and to be a 
perpetual desolation. “AU this country, 
formerlv so populous and flourishing, is now 
changea into a vast desert.” (Seetzen's 
Travels,) Ruins are seen in every direc- 
tion. The country is divided between the 
Turks and the Arabs, but chiefly possessed 
by the latter. The extortions of the one, 
and the depredations of the other, keep it in 
“perpetual desolation,” and make it “a 
spoil to the heathen.” “ The far greater 
part of the country is uninhabited, being 
abandoned to the wandering Arabs, and the 
to^s and villages are in a state of total 
ruin.” (Ibid.) “At every step are to be 
foimd the vestiges of ancient cities, the re- 


mains of many temples, public edifices, and 
Greek churches.” (Burckkardfs TrtmU.) 
The cities are left desolate. **Many of 
the ruins present no objects of any intei^st. 
They consist of a few walls of dwelling- 
houses, heaps of stones, the foundations of 
some public edifices, and a few cisterns filled 
up; there is nothing entire, though it appears 
that the mode of building was very solid, all 
the remains being formed of large stones. In 
the vicinity of Ammon there is a fertile plain 
interspersed with low hills, which for the 
greater part are covered with ruins.” (Bwreh^ 
hardVs IVavels in Syria.) While the country 
is thus desiwiled and desolate, there are val- 
leys and tracts throughout it which “are 
covered with a fine coat of verdant pasture, 
and are places of resort to the Bedouins, 
where they pasture their camels and their 
sheep.” (Buckingham's Travels in Palestine.) 
“ The whole way we traversed,^’ says Seetzen, 
“ we saw villages in ruins, and met numbers 
of Arabs with their camels,” &c. Mr. Buck- 
ingham describes a building among the ruins 
of Ammon, “ the masonry of which was evi- 
dently constructed of materials gathered from 
the ruins of other and older buildings on the 
spot. On entering it at the south end,” he 
adds, “ we came to an open square court, 
with arched recesses on each side, the sides 
nearly facing the cardinal points. The re- 
cesses in the northern and southern wall were 
originally open passages, and had arched 
door-ways facing each other ; but the first of 
these was found wholly closed up, and the 
last was partially filled up, leaving only a 
narrow passage, just sufficient for the en- 
trance of one man and of the goats, which the 
Arab keepers drive in here occasionally for 
shelter during the night.” He relates that 
he lay down among “flocks of sheej) and 
goats,” close beside the mins of Ammon ; 
and particularly remarks that, during the 
night, he “was almost entirely prevented 
from sleeping by the bleating of flocks.” 
So literally true is it, although Seetzen, and 
Burckhardt, and Buckingham, who relate the 
facts, make no reference or allusion whatever 
to any of the prophecies, and travelled for a 
different object than the elucidation of the 
scriptures, — that “the chief city of the Am- 
monites 18 a stable for camels, and a couebing- 
place for flocks.” 

“ The Ammonites shall not be remembered 
among the nations.” While the Jews, who 
were long their hereditary enemies, continue 
as distinct a people as ever, though dispersed 
among all nations, no trace of the Ammonites 
remains ; none are now designated by their 
name, nor do any claim descent from them. 
They did exist, however, long after tie time 
when the eventual annihilation of their race 
was foretold; for they retained their name, 
and continued a great multitude until the 
second century of the Christian aera. (Justin 
Martyr.) “Yet they are cut off from the 
people. Ammon has perished out of the 
countries; it is destroyed.” No people is 
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attached to its soil ; none regard it as their 
country and adopt its name ; “ And the Am- 
monites are not remembered among the na- 
tions/’ 

*‘Rabbah” (Rabbah Ammon, the chief 
city of Ammon) ** shall be a desolate heap/* 
Situated, as it was, on each side of the bor- 
ders of a plentiful stream, encircled by a 
fruitful region, strong by nature and forti- 
fied by art, nothing could have justified the 
suspicion, or warranted the conjecture in the 
mind of an uninspired mortal, that the royal 
city of Ammon, whatever disasters might 
possibly befal it in the fate of war or change 
of masters, would ever undergo so total a 
transmutation as to become a desolate heap. 
But although, in addition to such tokens of 
its continuance as a city, more than a thou- 
sand years had given uninterrupted experi- 
ence of its stability, ere the prophets of Is- 
rael denounced its fate ; yet a period of equal 
length has now marked it out, as it exists to 
this day, a desolate heap, a perpetual or per- 
manent desolation. Its ancient name is still 
preserved by the Arabs, and its site is now 
covered with the ruins of private buildings 
— nothing of them remaining except the 
foundations and some of the door-posts. 
ITie buildings, exposed to the atmosphere, 
are all in decay,” (Burckhardfs Travels in 
Syria J so that they may be said hterally to 
form a desolate heap. The public edifices, 
which once strengthened or adorned the 
city, after a long resistance to decay, are now 
also desolate ; and the remains of the most 
entire among them, subjected as they are to 
the abuse and spoliation of the wild Arabs, 
can be adapted to no better object than 
^‘a stable for camels,” Yet these broken 
walls and ruined palaces, says Mr. Keith, 
which attest the aucient splendour of Am- 
mon, can now be made subservient, by 
> means of a single act of reflection, to a far 
nobler purpose than the most magnificent 
‘ edifices on earth can be, when they are con- 
^ templated as monuments on which the his- 
tone and prophetic truth of scripture is 
blended in one bright inscription. 
AMORITES, the descendants of Amori, 
-N or Hsemorri, or Amorrhasus, Gen. x. IG, 
^ the fourth son of Canaan, whose first pos- 
sessions were in the mountains of Judea, 
amongst the other families of Canaan : but, 
) growing strong above their fellows, and im- 
j patient of confinement within the narrow 
/ boundaries of their native district, they passed 
^ the Jordan, and extended their conquests 
over the finest provinces of Moab and Am- 
mon ; seizing and maintaining possession of 
that extensive and almost insulated portion 
of country included between the rivers Jor- 
dan, Jabbok, and Arnon. This wUsS the 
kingdom, and Heshbon the capital, of the 
Amorites, under Sihon their king, when the 
Israelites, in their way from Egypt, requested 
a passage through their country. This re- 
quest, however, Sihon refused ; and came 
out against them with all his force, when lie 
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was slain, his people extirpated, and his 
kingdom taken possession of by the Israelites. 

It was subsequently divided between the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, Num, xiii. 29 ; 
xxi. 13, 25 ; Joshua v. i ; xi. 3 ; Judges 
xi. 19, 22. 

AMOS, the fourth of the minor prophets, 
who in his youth had been a herdsman in 
Tekoa, a small town about four leagues 
southward of Jerusalem. He was sent to 
the people of Samaria, to bring them back 
to Goa by repentance, and reformation 
of manners. Hence it is natural to suppose 
that he must have been born within the 
territories of Israel, and that he only retired 
to Tekoa on being expelled from Bethel 
by Amaziah, the priest of the calves at 
Bethel. He frequently complains of the 
violence ofiered him by those who endea- 
voured to impose silence on him. He boldly 
inveighs against the crying sins of the Israel- 
ites, such as idolatry, oppression, wanton- 
ness, and obstinacy. Nor does he spare the 
sins of Judah, suen as their carnal security, 
sensuality, and injustice. He utters frequent 
threatenings against them both, and predicts 
their rum. It is observable in this prophecy, 
that, as it begins with, denunciations of judg- 
ment and destruction against the Syrians, 
Philistines, Tynans, and other enemies of 
the Jews, so it concludes with comfortable 
promises of the restoration of the tabernacle 
of David, and the establishment ol the 
kingdom of (Tirist. Amos was called to 
the prophetic office in the time of Uzziah, 
king of Judah, and Jeroboam, the son of 
Joash, king of Israel. 

Some writers, in adverting to the 
condition of Amos, have, with a minute 
affectation of criticism, pretended to discover 
a certain rudeness and vulgarity in his style ; 
and even Jerom is of opinion that he is de- 
ficient in magnificence and subhmity. He ap- 
plies to him the words which St. Paul speaks 
of himself, that he was rude m speech, though 
not in knowledge ; and his authority, says 
Bishop Lowth, has influenced many com- 
mentators to represent him as entirely rude, 
and void of elegance; whereas it requires 
hut little attention to be convinced that he 
is not a whit behind the very chiefest of the 
prophets ; ” equal to the greatest in loftiness 
of sentiment, and scarcely inferior to any 
in the splendour of his diction, and in 
the elegance of his comjiosition. Mr. 
Locke has observed, that liis comparisons 
are chiefly drawn from lions, and other ani- 
mals, because he lived among, and was con- 
versant with, such objects. But, indeed, the * 
finest images and allusions, which adorn the 
poetical parts of scripture, m general are 
drawn from scenes of nature, and from the 
grand objects that range in her walks ; and 
true genius ever delights in considering these 
as the real sources of beauty and magnifi- 
cence. The wliole book of Amos is animated 
with a fine and masculine eloquence. 

AIMULET, a charm or supposed preser- 
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valive af?ainst diseases^ witchcraft, or any 
other mischief. They weie very frequent 
amongst the dews, the (ireeks, and the 
Romans, and were made of stone, metal, 
ammal substances, or, m short, any 
thing which a weak imagination sug- 
gested, The Jews were very superstitious 
in the use of amulets, but the Mishna forbids 
them, unless received from some person 
of whose cures, at least, three instances 
could be produced. 'I'he phylacteries worn 
by the Pharisees and others of the Jewish 
nation were a sort of amulets. 

Amulets amongst the (Ireeks were called, 

0wAa«Tr//Jia, Tre^iAmay ducoriKi^fftiara, rrepidinfiaTa, 

0^€ia, and The Latins called them 

amuleta, appetmiy peniacitlay iffc. Remains 
of this superstition continue among igno- 
rant people even in this country, which 
ought to be strongly discountenanced as 
weak or wicked. The word amulet is pro- 
bably derived from amiila^ a small vessel 
with lustral water in it, anciently carried m 
the pocket for the sake of purification and 
expiation. 

AMYRALDLSM, a name given by some 
writers to the doctrine of universal grace, 
as explained and asserted bv Arayraldus, 
or Moses Amyraiit, and Iiis followers, 
among the reformed in France, tow'ards 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This doctrine principally consisted of the 
following particulars, viz., that God desires 
the happiness of all men, from which none 
are excluded by a divine decree ; that none can 
obtain salvation without faith m Christ ; that 
God refuses to none the power of believing, 
though he does not grant to ail his assist- 
ance, that they may improve this power to 
saving pm poses; and that many perish 
through their own fault. Those who em- 
braced this doctrine were called Universalists, 
although, it is evident, that they rendered 
grace universal in words, but partial in reality, 
and are chargeable with greater inconsist- 
encies than the supralajisarians. Amyraldus 
IS said to have formed his system with a 
view of producing a reconciliation between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists This theory 
was siqiported in England by Baxter See 
Baxtehianism. 

ANABARnSTS, a name given to those 
Christians who maintain that baptism ought 
always to be performed by immersion; 
that it ought not to he administered to 
children before the age of discretion; and 
that at this age it ought to he re-adinin- 
istered to those who have been baptized 
in their infancy. They affirm that the 
administration of this saci ament is neither 
valid nor useful, if it be done by sprinkling 
only, and not by immersion ; or if the per- 
sons who receive it be not m a condition to 

f ive the reasons of their belief. The Ana- 
aptists of (iermany brought the name into 
peat odium by their turbulent conduct ; 
but by the people of this persuasion gener- 
ally, tlje conauct of these fanatics was 
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at all times condemned. In England they 
form a most respectable, though not a very 
numerous body. 

The word Anabaptist is compounded of 
kvky new, and fiaimsijs, a baptist; and has 
been indiscriminately appliea to people of 
very different principles. Many of them 
object to the name, because the baptism of 
infants by sprinkling is, in their opinion, 
no baptism; and others hold nothing in 
common excepting some one or other of 
the above-mentioned opinions concerning 
baptism. — See Baptism. 

ANAGOCjICAL. This is one of the four 
senses in which scripture may be interpreted, 
viz., the literal, allegorical, anagogical, and 
tropological. The anagogical sense is given 
when the text is explained with a regard to the 
end which Christians should have in view, 
that is, eternal life : for example, the rest of 
the sabbath, in the anagogical sense, corie- 
sponds to the repose of everlasting blessed- 
ness. 

ANAK, ANA KIM, famous giants in Pa- 
lestine. Anak, father of the Anakim, was son 
of Arba, who gave his name to Kirjath-Arba, 
or Hebron. Anak had three sons, Sheshai, 
Ahiman, and Talmai, whose descendants 
were terrible for their fierceness and stature. 
The Hebrew s])ies reported thatm comparison 
of those monstrous men, they themselves 
were but grasshoppers. 8oine have thought 
that the name Phcuniciany given to the ( ’a- 
naanites, and particularly to the Sidonians, 
was originally from Bene- Anak, sons of 
Anak. Cideb, assisted by the tribe of Judah, 
took Kirjath-Arba, and destroyed the Anak- 
im, A. M. 2559. Josh. XV. 14 ; »)udg. i. 20. 

ANALOCiY OF FAITH. This has been 
often and largely descanted upon as an im- 
portant rule for interpreting scripture, found- 
ed, as it is said, upon Rom. xii. G, “Let us 
prophesy according to the proportion” (ana-- 
logy) “ of faith.” 

The princi])le of this rule has been thus 
stated : It IS evident the Almighty doth not 
act without a design in the system of Christi- 
anity, any more than m the works of nature. 
Now this design must be uniform ; for as in 
the system of the universe every part is pro- 
portioned to the whole, and made subservient 
to it, — so, in the system of the gospel, all 
the various truths, doctrines, declarations, 
precepts, and promises must correspond 
with, and tend to, the end designed. For 
instance, supposing the glory of God in the 
salvation of sinners by free grace be the 
grand design, — then, whatever doctrine, as- 
sertion, or hypothesis agrees not with this, it 
is to be considered as false. The eflfect how- 
ever of this view of the case appears to be 
often delusive. If nothing more be meant than 
that what is obscure in a revelation should 
be interpreted by that which is plain, the 
same rule applies to all sober interpretations 
of any hook whatever; but if we call our 
opinions, ])erhap8 hastily taken up, or ad- 
mitted on some authority without examina- 
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tion by the light of scripture, ** the analogy 
of faitn,” we shall greatly err. On this sub- 
ject Dr. Campbell remarks : — 

In vain do we search the scriptures for 
their testimony concerning Christ, if, inde- 
pendently of these scriptures, we have re- 
ceived a testimony from another quarter, 
and are determined to admit nothing as the 
testimony of scripture which will not per- 
fectly quadrate with that formerly received. 
This was the very source of the blindness of 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time. They 
searched the scriptures as much as we do ; 
but, in the disposition they were in, they 
would never have discovered what that sacred 
volume testifies of Christ. Why ? because 
their great rule of interpretation was the 
analogy of the faith ; or, in other words, the 
system of the Pharisean scribes, the doctrine 
then in vogue, and in the profound venera- 
tion of which they had been educated. This 
is that veil by which the understandings of 
that people were darkened, even in reading 
the law, and of which the apostle observed, 
that it remained unremoved in his day, and 
of which we ourselves have occasion to ob- 
serve, that it remains unremoved in ours. 
And is it not precisely in the same way that 
the phrase is used by every sect of Christians, 
for the particular system or digest of tenets 
for which they themselves have the greatest 
reverence ? The Latin church, and even the 
Greek, are explicit in their declarations on 
this article. With each, the analogy of the 
faith is their own ^stem alone. And that 
difierent parties of Protestants, though more 
reserved in their manner of speaking, aim at 
the same thing, is undeniable ; the same, I 
mean, considered relatively to the speakers ; 
for, absolutely considered, every party means 
a different thing. ‘ But,’ say some, ‘ is not 
this mode of interpretation warranted by 
ajiostolical authority ? Does not Paul, Rom. 
xii. 6, in speaking of the exercise of the spi- 
ritual gifts, enjoin the prophets to prophesy 
Kwrk riiv hvaXoylav rijs according to the 

proportion of faith, as our translators render 
it, but as some critics explain it, according to 
the analogy of the faith Though this expo- 

sition has been admitted into some versions, 
and adopted by Hammond and other com- 
mentators, ana may be called literal, it is 
suited neither to the ordinary meaning of the 
words, nor to the tenor of the context. The 
word hvaXoyla strictly denotes proportion, 
measure, rate, but by no means that complex 
notion conveyed in the aforesaid phrase by 
the term analogy, which has been well ob- 
served by Whitby to be particularly unsuita- 
ble in this place, where the apostle treats of 
those who speak by inspiration, not of those 
who explain what has been thus spoken by 
others. The context manifestly leads us to 
understand hyaXoyta wls-eas, verse 6, as equi- 
valent to fi4rpov vrireoDs, verse 3. And for the 
better understanding of this phrase, the mea- 
sure of faith, it maybe proper to observe, 
1. That a strong conviction of any tenet, 


from whatever cause it arises, is in scriptiiiw 
sometimes termed faith. Thus in the same 
epistle, Rom. xiv. 22, the apostle says, ‘ Hast 
thou faith ? have it to thyself before (lod ’ 
The scope of bis reasoning shows that nothing 
is there meant by faith, but a conviction of 
the truth in regard to the article of which he 
had been treating, namely, the equality of 
days and meats, in point of sanctity, under 
the gospel dispensation. The same is evi- 
dently the meaning of the word, verse 23, 
* Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin ; ’ where, 
without regard to the morality of an action 
abstractly considered, that is concluded to 
be sin wnich is done by one who doubts of 
its lawfulness. 2. As to spiritual gifts, pro- 
phecy and inspiration in particular, they ap- 
pear to have been accompanied with such a 
faith or conviction that they came from the 
Spirit, as left no room for hesitation. And 
indeed it is easy to perceive that something 
of this kind was absolutely necessary to ena- 
ble the inspired person to distinguish what 
proceeded from the Spirit of God, from what 
was the creature of his own imagination. 
The prophets of God were not acted upon 
like machines in delivering their predictions, 
as the diriners were supposed to be among 
the heathen, but had then, as at other times, 
the free use of their faculties, both of body 
and mind.” This caution is therefore with 
great propriety given them by the apostle, to 
induce them to be attentive m prophesying, 
not to exceed the precise measure allowed 
them, (for different measures of the same 
gift were committed to different persons,) 
and not to mingle aught of their own with 
the things of God’s Spirit. Let him prophesy 
according to the proportion in which he has 
received this gift, which is in proportion to 
his faith. Though a sense somewhat differ- 
ent has been given to the words by some 
ancient Greek expositors, none of them 
seems to have formed a conception of that 
sense, which, as was observed above, has 
been given by some moderns. This has, 
nevertheless, a sound and sober principle 
included in it, although capable of great 
abuse. Undoubtedly there is a class of 
great and leading truths in the scriptures so 
clearly revealed as to afford principles of 
interpretation in doubtfid passages, and 
these are so obvious that persons of sound 
minds and hearts will not need those formal 
rules for the application of the analogy of 
faith to interjiretation, which have been 
drawn up by several ’writers, and which when 
not misleading, are generally superfluous. 

ANANIAS was the son of Nebedseus, 
High Priest of the Jews. According to 
Josephus, he succeeded Joseph, the son of 
Camith, in the forty-seventh year of the 
Christian era ; and was himself succeeded by 
Ishmael, the son of Tabaeus, in the year 63. 
Quadratus, governor of Syria, coming into 
Judaea, on the rumours which prevailed 
among the Samaritans and Jews, sent the 
High Priest Ananias to Rome, to vindicate 
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Im conduct to the emperor, llie High 
I^eet justided himself^ was acquitted, and 
returned. St. Puul being apprehended at 
Jenunlem by the tribune of the Roman 
troops that guarded the temple, declared 
to mm that he was a citiaen of Kome. This 
obliged the officer to treat him with some 
regard. As he was ignorant of what the 
Jews accused him, the next day he convened 
the priests, and placed St. Paul in the midst 
of tnem, that he might justify himself. St. 
Paul began as follows : “ Men and brethren, 
1 have hyed in all good conscience before 
God until this day/* He had scarcely 
spoken this, when the High Priest, Ananias, 
commanded those who were near him to 
smite him on the face. The apostle immedi- 
ately replied, “ God shall juage thee, thou 
whited wall ; for, sittest thou to judge me 
after the law, and commandest me to be 
smitten contrary to the law?'' ITiey that 
8tCK>d by said, ** Revilest thou God’s High 
Priest ? " And Paul answered, “ 1 wist not, 
brethren, that he was the Priest ; for 
it is written. Thou shalt not speak evil of 
the ruler of thy people," Acts xxii. 23, 24; 
xxiii. 1 — 5 ; by which words many suppose 
that the apostle spake in bitter irony ; or at 
least that he considered Ananias as an 
usuiper of the office of the priesthood. 

Alter this, the assembly being divided in 
pinion, St. Paul was sent by the tribune to 
Csesarea, that Felix, governor of the pro- 
vince, might take cognizance of the affair. 
When it was known that the apostle had 
arrived at Caesarea, Ananias the High Priest, 
and other Jews, went thither to accuse him ; 
but the affair was adjourned, and St. Paul 
continued two years in prison in that city. 
Acts xxiv. 

The apostle's prediction that God would 
smite Ananias, was thus accomplished ; 
^binus, governor of Judaea, being come 
into that country, Ananias found means to 
gain him by presents; and Ananias, by 
reason of this jpatronage, was considered as 
the first man ot his nation. However, there 
were in his party some violent persons, who 
plundered the country, and seized the tithes 
of the priests ; and this they did with im- 
punity, on account of the great creffit of 
Ananias. At the same time, several com- 
panies of assassins infested Judaea, and com- 
mitted great ravages. When any of their 
companions fell into the hands of tne govern- 
ors of the province, and were about to be 
executed, they failed not to seize some do- 
mestic or relation of the High Priest Ananias, 
that he might procure the liberty of their 
associates, in exchange for those whom they 
detained. Having taken Eleazer, one of 
Ananias's sons, they did not release him till 
ten of their companions were liberated. By 
this means their number considerably in- 
c^e^ed, and the country was exposed to 
meir ravages. At length, Eleazer, the son 
of A^mas, heading a party of mutineers, 
seized the temple, and forbaae any sacrifices 


for the emperor. Being joined by tke a8sas«» 
sins, he pulled down the house of his father 
Ananias, with his brother, hid himself in the 
aqueducts belonging to the royel palace, but 
was soon discovered, and both of them were 
killed. Thus God smote this whited wall, iu 
the very beginning of the Jewish wars. 

2. Ananias, one of the first Christians of 
Jenis^em, who being converted, with his 
wife Sapphira, sold bis estate; (as did the 
other Christians at Jerusalem, under a tem- 
porary regulation that they were to have all 
things in common ;) but privately resented a 
part of the purchase-money to himself. Hav- 
ing brought the remainder to St. Peter, as 
the whole price of the inheritance sold, the 
apostle, to whom the Holy Ghost had re- 
vealed this falsehood, rebuked him severely, 
as having lied not unto men but unto God, 
Acts v. At that instant, Ananias, being struck 
dead, fell down at the apostle's feet ; and in the 
course of three hours after, his wife suffered 
a similar punishment. This happened, A.D. 
33, or 34. It is evident, that in this and 
similar events, the spectators and civil magis- 
trates must have been convinced that some 
extraordinary power was exerted; for if 
Peter had himself slain Ananias, he would 
have been amenable to the laws as a mur- 
derer. But, if by forewarning him that he 
should immediately die, and the prediction 
came to pass, it is evident that the power 
which attended this word of Peter was not 
from Peter, but from God. This was made 
the more certain by the death of two per- 
sons, in the same manner, and under the 
same circumstances, which could not be at- 
tributed to accident. 

3. Ananias, a disciple of Christ, at Damas- 
cus, whom the Lord directed to visit Paul, then 
lately converted. Ananias answered, ‘^Lord, 

I have heard by many of this man, how much 
evil he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem ; 
and how he hath authority from the chief 
miests to bind all that call upon thy name." 
But the Lord said unto him, ‘‘ Go thy way, 
for he is a chosen vessel unto me." Ananias, 
therefore, went to the house in which God 
had revealed unto him that Paul was, and 
utting his hands on him, said, “ Brother 
aul, ihe Lord Jesus who appeared unto thee 
in the way, hath sent me that thou mightest 
^ceive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost," Acts ix. 10—12, &c. We are not 
informed of any other circumstance of the 
life of Ananias. 

ANATHEMA, from iwarlBrifu, signifies 
something set apart, separated, or devoted, 
j' formula by which this is 

enected. i o anathematize is generally un- 
derstood to denote the cutting off or separat- 
from the communion of the 
faithful, the number of the living, or the 
privileges of society ; or the devoting of an 
anin^, city, or other thing, to destruction, 
oee Accursxd. 

ANATHEMA MARANATHA, “ If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
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be Anathema Maranatha/’ 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
Why these two words, one Greek and the 
other translated, is not obvi* 

ous. They are the words with which the 
Jews began their greater excommunication, 
whereby they not only excluded sinners from 
their society, but delivered them up to the 
divine chere^ or anathema, that i8„ to 
misery in this life, and perdition in the life 
to come. ** Let him be anathema’’ is, Let 
him be accursed.” Maranatha signifies, ‘‘The 
4 i 0 rd cometh,” or, “will come;” that is, 
to take vengeance. — See Accursed. 

ANDREW, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
a native of Bethsaida, and the brother of 
Peter. He was at first a disciple of John 
the Baptist, whom he left to foUow our Sa- 
viour, after the testimony of John, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world,” John i. 29, and was the first 
disciple received by our Saviour. Andrew 
then introduced his brother Simon, and they 
went with him to the marriage in Cana, 
but afterwards returned to their ordinary 
occupation, not expecting, perhaps, to be 
farther employed in his service. How- 
ever, some months after, Jesus meeting them, 
while fishing together, called them to a regu- 
lar attendance upon him, and promised to 
make them fishers of men. Matt. iv. 19. 


understand!^ and power, superior to the 
souls or spirits of men. Some of these are 
s^ken of in scripture in such a manner as 
plamly to signify that they are real beings, 
of a spiritual nature, of high nower, perfec- 
tion, dignity, and happiness. Others of them 
are distinguished as not having kept their 
first station, Jude 6. These are represented 
as evil spirits, enemies of God, and intent on 
mischief. The devil as the head of them, 
and they as his angels, are represented as 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, or 
spiritual wickednesses, or ^vicked spirits, 
rh mwfmruck womjpias ip rots hrepopiots, Eph. 
vi. 12; which may not be unfitly rendered, 
“ the spiritual managers of opposition to the 
ki^dom of God.” 

Tne existence of angels is supposed in all 
religions, though it is incapable of being 
proved a prion. Indeed, the ancient Sad- 
ducees are represented as denying all spirits ; 
and yet the Samaritans and Caraites, who 
are reputed Sadducees, openly allowed them: 
witness AbusaicL the author of an Arabic 
version of the rentateuch; and Aaron, a 
Caraite Jew, in his comment on the Penta- 
teuch; both extant in manuscript in the 
king of France’s library. In the Alcoran we 
find frequent mention of angels. The Mi^ 
sulmen believe them of different orders or 


After our Saviour’s ascension, tradition 
states, that Andrew was appointed to preach 
in Scythia and the neighbouring couutries. 
According to Eusebius, after this apostle had 
planted the gospel in several places, he came 
to Patrae, in Acliaia, where, endeavouring to 
convert the pro-consul iEgeas, he was by 
that governor’s orders first scourged, and then 
crucified. The time of his suffering martyr- 
dom is not known ; but all the ancient and 
modern martyrologies of the Greeks and 
Latins agree in celebrating his festival on 
the 30th of November. His body was em- 
balmed, and decently interred at Patrae, by 
Maximilla, a lady of great quality and es- 
tate. It was afterwards removed to Con- 
stantinople, by Constantine the Great, who 
buried it in the great church which he had 
built to the honour of the apostles. It is 
not known for what reason painters repre- 
sent St. Andrew’s cross like an X. Peter 
Chrysologus says that he was crucified upon 
a tree ; and the spurious Hippolytus assures 
us that it was an olive tree. Nevertheless, 
the traction which describes him to have 
been nailed to a cross is very ancient. 

ANGEL, a spiritual, intelligent substance, 
the first in rank and dignity among created 
beings. Tlie word angm, UyytKos, is not pro- 
perly a denomination of nature but of office ; 
denoting as much as nuncius, messenger, a 
erson employed to cai^ one’s orders, or 
edare his will. Thus it is St. Paul repre- 
sents angels, Heb. i. 14, where he calls them 
“ministering spirits;” and yet custom has 
prevailed so much, that angel is now com- 
monly taken for the denomination of a par- 
ticular order of spiritual beings, of great 


degrees, and to be destined for different em- 
ployments both in heaven and on earth. 
Tliey attribute exceedingly great power to the 
angel Gabriel, as that he is able to descend 
in the space of an hour from heaven to earth ; 
to overturn a mountain with a single feather 
of his wing, &c. The angel Asrael, they 
suppose, is appointed to take the souls of 
such as die ; and another angel, named 
Esraphil, they tell us, stands with a trumpet 
ready in his mouth to proclaim the day of 
judgment. 

The heathen philosophers and poets were 
also agreed as to the existence of intelligent 
beings, superior to man ; as is shown by 
St. Cyprian in his treatise of the vanity of 
idols ; from the testimonies of Plato, Socra- 
tes, Trismegistus, &c. They were acknow- 
ledged under different appellations; the 
Greeks calling them daemons, and the Ro- 
mans genii, or lares. Epicurus seems to 
have been the only one among the old 
philosophers who absolutely rejected them. 

Authors are not so unanimous about the 
nature, as about the existence, of angels. 
Clemens Alexandrinus beheved they had bo- 
dies ; which was also the opinion of Origen, 
Caesarius, TertuUian, and several others. 
Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Gregory Nicene, 
St. Cyril, St. Chrysostom, &c., neld them to 
be mere spirits. It has been the mor^ cur- 
rent opinion, especially in later times, that 
they are substances entirely spiritual, who 
can, at any time, assume bodies, and appear 
in human or other sha^s. Ecclesiastical 
writers make an hierarchy of nine orders of 
angels. Others have distributed angels into 
mne orders, according to the names by which 
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they are called in scripture, and reduced 
these orders into three hierarchies ; to the 
first of which belong seraphim, cherubim, 
and thrones ; to the second, dominions, vir- 
tues, and powers j and to the third, principali- 
ties, archangels, and angels, llie Jews reckon 
four orders or companies of angels, each 
headed by an archangel ; the first order being 
that of Michael ; the second, of Gabriel ; 
the third, of Uriel; and the fourth, of 
Raphael. Following the scripture account, 
we shall find mention made of different or- 
ders of these superior beings ; for such a 
distinction of order seems intimated in the 
names given to different classes. Thus we 
have thrones, dominions, principalities, or 
princedoms, powers, authorities, living cues, 
cherubim and seraphim. That some of these 
titles may indicate the same class of angels 
is probable ; but that they all should be but 
diferent appellations of one common and 
equal order is improbable. We learn also 
from scripture, that they dwell in the im- 
mediate presence of God ; that they “ excel 
in strength ; ” that they are immortal ; and 
that they are the agents through which God 
very often accomplishes his special purposes 
of judgment and mercy. Nothing is more 
frequent in scripture than the missions and 
appearances of good and bad angels, w^hom 
God employed to declare his will ; to cor- 
rect, teach, reprove, and comfort. God gave 
the law to Moses, and appeared to the old 
patriarchs, by the mediation of angels, who 
represented him, and spoke in his name. 
Acts vii. 30, 35 ; Gal. iii. 19 ; Heb. xiii. 2. 

Though the Jews, in general, believed the 
existence of angels, there was a sect among 
them, namely, the Sadducees, who denied 
the existence of all spirits whatever, God 
only excepted. Acts xxiii. 8, Before the 
Babylonish captivity, the Hebrews seem not 
to have known the names of any angel. 
The Talmudists say they brought the names 
of angels from Babylon. Tobit,who is thought 
to have resided in Nineveh some time before 
the captivity, mentions the angel Raphael, 
Tob. iii. 17 ; xi. 2, 7 ; and Daniel, who lived 
at Babylon some time after Ibbit, has taught 
us the names of iMichael and Gabriel, Dan. 
vin. 16 ; ix. 21 ; x. 21. In the New Testa- 
ment, we find only the two latter mentioned 
by name. 

There are various opinions as to the time 
when the angels were created. Some think 
this took place when our heavens and the 
earth were made. For this opinion, how- 
ever, there is no just foundation in the Mo- 
saic account. Others think that angels existed 
long before the formation of our solar system ; 
andscrijiture seems to favour this opinion, Job 
xxxviii. 4, 7, where God says, “ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ?— and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” Though it be a universal opinion 
that angels are of a spiritual and incorporeal 
nature, yet some of the fathers, misled by a 
passage in Gen. vi 2, where it is said. 


The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all which they chose,” imagined 
them to be corporeal, and capable of sensual 
pleasures. But, without noticing all the wild 
reveries which have been propagated by 
bold or ignorant persons, let it suffice to 
observe, that by “the sons of God” we are 
e^idently to understand the descendants of 
Seth, who, for the great piety wherein they 
continued for some time, w-ere so called; 
and that “ the daughters of men” were the* 
progeny of wicked Cam. 

As to the doctrine of tutelary or guarding 
angels, presiding over the affairs of empires, 
nations, provinces, and particular persons, 
though received by the later Jews, it appears 
to be wholly pagan in its origin, and to have 
no countenance in the scriptures. The pas- 
sages in Daniel brought to favour this notion 
are capable of a much better explanation; and 
when our J^ord declares that the “ angels'* 
of little children “do always behold the face 
of God,” he either speaks of children as 
being the objects of the general ministry of 
angels, or, still more jirobably, by ange/s he 
there means the disembodied spirits of child- 
ren; for that the Jews called disembodied 
spirits by the name of angels, ajijiears from 
Acts xii 15. 

On this question of guardian angels, Bi- 
shop Horsley observes : “ That the holy 
angels are often employed by God in his 
government of this sublunary world, is in- 
deed to be clearly proved by holy writ. That 
they have jiovver over the matter of the uni- 
verse, analogous to the powers over it 
which men possess, greater in extent, but 
still limited, is a thing which might 
reasonably be supposed, if it were not 
declared. But it seems to be confirmed by 
many passages of holy writ ; from which it 
seems also evident that they arc occasionally, 
for certain specific purposes, commissioned 
to exercise those powers to a prescribed ex- 
tent. That the evil angels possessed before 
their fall the like powers, which they are 
still occasionally permitted to exercise Tor 
the punishment of wicked nations, seems 
also evident, lliat they have a power over 
the human sensory, which they are occasion- 
ally permitted to exercise, and by means of 
which they may inflict diseases, suggest evil 
thoughts, and be the instruments of tempta- 
tions, must also be admitted. But all this 
amounts not to anything of a discretional 
authority placed in the hands of tutelar 
angels, or to an authority to advise the Lord 
God with respect to the measures of his 
government. Confidently I deny that a 
single text is to be found in holy writ, 
which, rightly understood, gives the least 
countenance to the abominable doctrine of 
such a participation of the holy angels in God’s 
government of the world. In what manner 
then, it may be asked, are the holy angels made 
at all subservient to the purposes of God’s 
government ? Uliis question is answered by 
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St. Paul in his E[)i8tle to tlie Hebrews, in the 
last verse of the first chapter ; and this is the 
only passa^^e in the whole Bible in which we 
have anything explicit upon the office and 
employment of angels : ‘ Are they not all,* 
saith he, ' ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them that shall be heirs of sal- 
vation?* They are all, however high in 
rank and order, nothing more than * minis- 
tering spirits,’ or, literally, ‘ serving spirits ;* 
not invested with authority of their own, but 
‘ sent forth,* occasionally sent forth, to do 
such service as may be required of them, 

‘ for them that shall be heirs of salvation.*** 

The exact number of angels is nowhere 
mentioned in Scripture; but it is always 
represented as very great. Daniel, vii. 10, 
says of the Ancient of Days, “ A fiery stream 
came from before him ; tnousand thousands 
ministered unto him, and ten thousand 
tunes ten thousand stood before him.” 
Jesus Christ says, that his heavenly Father 
could have given him more than twelve 
legions of angels, that is, more than seventy- 
two thousand. Matt. xxvi. 53; and the 
Psalmist declares, that the chariots of God 
are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels, Ixviii. 17. These are all intended 
not to express any exact number, but indefi- 
nitely a very large one. 

Though all the angels were created alike 
good, yet Jude informs us, verse G, that some 
of them “ kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation,’* and these God hath 
“ reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
ness, unto the judgment of the great day.’* 
Sjicculatioiis on the cause and occasion of 
their fall are all vain and trifling. Milton is 
to be read on this sulijcct, as on others, not 
as a divine, but as a poet. All we know, is, 
that they are not in their first “ estate,” or 
m their original place ; that this w'as their own 
fault, for “ they left their own habitation;” 
that they are in chains, yet with liberty to 
tempt; and that they are reserved to the 
general judgment. 

Dr. Prideaux observes, that the minister 
of the synagogue, who officiated in offering 
the public prayers, being the motith of the 
congregation, delegated by them, as their 
representative, messenger, or angel, to ad- 
dress God in prayer for them, was in 
Hebrew called sheliack-zibhor^ that is, the 
angel of the church ; and that from hence the 
chief ministers of the seven churches of Asia 
are in the Revelation, by a name borrowed 
from the synagogue, called angels of those 
d]k\lt*cll6S 

THE ANGEL OF THE LORD, or the 
Angel Jehovah, a title given to Christ in bis 
difierent appearances to the patriarchs and 
others in the Old Testament. 

When the Angel of the Lord found Hagar 
in the wilderness, “ she called the name of 
Jehovah that spake to her. Thou God 
seest me.** — Jehovah appeared unto Abra- 
ham in the plains of Mamre. Abraham 
lifted up his eyes, and three men, thi'ee 


ersOns in human form, ** stood by 
im.” One of the three is called Jehovah. 
And Jehovah said, “Shall I hide from 
Abraham the thing that I do?” Ajipear- 
ances of the same personage occur to Isaac 
and to Jacob under the name of “ the God 
of Abraham, and of Isaac.” After one of 
these manifestations, Jacob says, “ I have 
seen God face to face;’* and at another, 
“Surely the Lord (Jehovah) is m this 
place.** The same Jehovah was made visi- 
ole to Moses, and gave him his commission ; 
and God said, “ I am that I am ; thou shalt 
say to the chddren of Israel, 1 am hath sent 
me unto you.’* The same Jehovah went 
before the Israelites by dav in a pillar of 
cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire ; and 
by Him the law was given amidst terrible 
displays of power and majesty from Mount 
Sinai. “ I am the Lord (Jehovah) thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage : 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me,** 
&c. The collation of a few passages, or of 
the different parts of the same passages, of 
scripture, will show that Jehowab, and “ the 
Angel of the Lord,’* when used in this emi* 
nent sense, are the same person. Jacob 
says of Bethel, where he had exclaimed, 
** iiur^y Jehovah is in this place;” “ITie 
Angel of God appeared to me m a dream, 
saying, I am the God of Bethel.’* Upon 
his death-bed he gives the names of Ood 
and Angel to this same person : “ The God 
which fed me all my Lfe long unto this day, 
the Angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads.” So in liosea xii. 2, 5, it is 
said, “ By his strengtli he had power with 
God; yea, lie had j)ower over the Angel, and 
prevailed.” “We found him in Bethel, and 
there he sjiake with us, even the Lord God 
of Hosts ; the Lord is his memorial.” Here 
the same person has the names, God, Angel, 
and Lord God of Hosts. “ ’I'he An^el of the 
Lord called to Abraham a second time from 
heaven, and said. By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, (Jehovah,) that, since thou 
hast done this thing, in blessing will 1 bless 
thee.” The Angel of the Lord appeared to 
Moses in a flame of fire; but this same 
Angel “called to him out of the hush, 
and said, I am the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob; and Moses hid 
his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God.” To omit many other passages, St. Ste- 
phen, in alluding to this part of the history 
of Moses, in his speech before the council, 
says, “ There appeared to Closes in the wil- 
derness of Mount Sinai, an Angel of the 
Lord in a flame of fire,” showing that that 
phraseology was in use among the Jews in 
nis day, and that this Angel and Jehovah 
were regarded as the same being; for he 
adds, “ Moses was in the church in the wil- 
derness with the Angel which spoke unto 
him in Mount Sinai.” There is one part 
of the history of the Jews in the wilderness. 
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whicli so fully shows that they distinguished 
this Angel of Jehovah from all created 
angels, as to deserve particular attention. 
In Exodus xxiii. 20, God makes this promise 
to Moses and the IsraeUtes : “ Behold, I 
send an Angel before thee to keen thee in 
the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. Beware of him, 
and obey his voice ; provoke him not ; for 
he will not pardon your transgressions, for 
my name is in him.” Of this Angel let it 
be observed, that he is here represented as 
the guide and protector of the Israelites ; to 
Him they were to owe their conquests and 
their settlement in the promised land, which 
are in other places often attributed to the 
immediate agency of God; that they are 
cautioned to “ beware of him,” to reverence 
and stand in dread of him ; that the pardon- 
ing of transgressions belongs to him ; 
finally, “ that the name of God was in him.” 
This name must be understood of God's 
own peculiar name, Jehovah, I am, which 
he assumed as his distinctive appellation at 
his first ^pearing to Moses ; and as the 
names of God are indicative of his nature,’ 
he who had a right to bear the peculiar 
name of God, must also have his essence. 
This view is put beyond all doubt by the 
fact, that Moses and the Jews so understood 
the matter ; for afterwards when their sins 
had provoked God to threaten not to go up 
wdththem himself, but to commit them to “ an 
angel who should drive out the Canaanite,” 
&c., the people mourned over this as a great 
calamity, and Moses betook himself to 
special intercession, and rested not until he 
ODtained the repead of the threat, and the 
renewed promise, “My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest.” 
Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than 
that Moses and the Israelites considered the 
promise of the Angel, in whom was ** the 
name of God,^’ as a promise that God 
Mmself would go with them. With this 
uncreated Angel, this presence of the Lord, 
they were satisfied, but not with “ an angel” 
indefinitely, who was by nature of that order 
of beings usually so called, and therefore 
a created being ; for at the news of God’s 
determination not to go up with them, 
Moses hastens to the tabernacle to make his 
intercessions, and refuses an inferior con- 
ductor : — “ If thy presence go not with me, 
carry us not up hence.” 

The Jews held this Word, or Angel of the 
Lord, to be the future Messiah, as appears 
from the writings of their older Rabbins. 
So that he appears as the Jehovah of all the 
three dispensations, and yet is invariably 
described as a separate person from the un- 
seen Jehovah who sends him. He wasthenthe 
Word to be made flesh, and to dwell for a 
time among us, to open the way to God by 
his sacrifice, and to rescue the race, whose 
nature he should assume, from sin and death. 
This he has now actually effected; and 
llie Fatiriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian reli- 


gions are thus founded upon the same great 
principles, — the fall and misery of mankind, 
and their deliverance by a Divine Eedeemer. 

ANGKLICS, worshippers of aimels. 
Those who consider this as a sect ot the 
apostolic age, think St. Paul, Coloss. ii. 18, 
cautions Christians against a superstitious 
reverence of these celestial agents of the 
Deity, which they conceive to have been 
borrowed from the idolatrous reverence pmd 
by the heathen to genii and demons. The 
Jews of that time are also accused of wor- 
shipping angels, and probably this super- 
stition might through them influence the 
Judaizing members of some of the apostolic 
churches. This idolatry may now be too justly 
charged upon the Romish and some other 
corrupt churches. 

ANGER, a resentful emotion of the mind, 
arising upon the receipt, or supposed receipt, 
of an affront or injury ; and also simple feel- 
ing of strong displacency at that which is in 
itself evil, or base, or injurious to others. 
In the latter sense it is not only innocent 
but commendable. Strong uispleasure 
against evil doers, provided it be free from 
hatred and mabce, and interferes not with a 
just placableness, is also blameless, Eph. 
IV. 20. When it is vindictive against the 
])erson of our neighbour, or against the 
innocent creatures of God, it is wicked. 
Matt. V. 22. When anger, hatred, wrath, 
and fury, aie ascribed to God, they denote 
no tumultuous passion, but merely his holy 
and just displeasure with sin and sinners ; 
and the evidence of it in his terrible threat- 
enings, or righteous judgments. Psalm vi. 1, 
and vii. 11. We must, however, take care 
that we refine not too much. These are 
scriptural terms, and are often used of 
God ; and though they express not a tumul- 
tuous, much less an unjust, passion, there 
is something in God which answers to them. 
In him they are principles arising out of his 
holy and just nature ; and for this reason 
they are more steady and uniform, and more 
terrible, than if they were emotions, or as we 
say passions. Nor can we rightly regard the 
severity of the judgments which God has 
so often executed upon sin without standing 
in awe of him, “ as a consuming fire” to fhe 
ungodly. 

ANIMAL is an organized and living 
body, endowed with sensation. Minerals 
are said to grow or increase, plants to grow 
and live, and animals alone to have sensation. 
The Hebrews distinguished ninitTip lfl into 
pure and impure, clean and unclean; or 
those which might be eaten and offered, and 
those whose use was prohibited. The sacn- 
fices which they offered, were, 1 . Of the beeve 
kind ; a cow, bull, or calf. The ox could 
not be ojfiered, because it was mutilated; 
and when it is said oxen were sacrificed, we 
are to understand bulls, Levit. xxii. 18, 19 . 
Calmet thinks, that the mutilation of 
animals was neither permitted, nor used, 
among the Israelites. 2, Of the goat kind ; 
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ahc-goat, a sh^-ffoat, or kid, Levit xxii. 24. 
3. of the sheep kind; a ewe, ram, or lamb. 
A^en it is saia sheep are offered, rams are 
chiefly meant, especially in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices for sin ; for as to peace-oflfer- 
ings, or sacrifices of pure devotion, a female 
might be sometimes offered, provided it was 
pure, and without blemish, Levit. iii. 1. 

Besides these three sorts of animals used 
in sacrifices, many others might be eaten, 
wild or tame; as the stag, the roe-buck, 
and in general all that have cloven feet, or 
that chew the cud, Levit. ly. 2, 3, &c. All 
that have not cloven hoofs, and do not chew 
the cud, were esteemed impure, and could 
neither be oftered nor eaten. The fat of all 
sorts of animals sacrificed was forbidden to 
be eaten. The blood of all kinds of animals 
generally, and in all cases, was prohibited 
on pain of death, Levit. iii. 17 ; vii. 23-27. 
Neither did the Israelites eat animals which 
had been taken and touched by a devouring 
or impure beast, as a dog, a wolf, a boar, 
&c.. Exodus xxii. 3.; nor of any animal 
that died of itself. Whoever touched its 
carcase was impure until the evening ; 
and till that time, and before he had washed 
his clothes, he did not return to the com- 
pany of other Jews, Levit. xi. 39, 40 ; xvii. 
15 ; xxii. 8. Fish that had neither fins nor 
scales were unclean, Lerit. xi. 10. Birds 
which walk on the ground with four feet, as 
bats, and flies that have many feet, were 
impure. The law, however, excepts locusts, 
which have their hind feet higher than those 
before, and rather leap than w'alk. These 
were clean, and might be eaten, Levit. xi. 
21, 22, as they still are in Palestine. The 
distinction between clean and unclean 
animals has been variously accounted for. 
Some have thought it symbolical, intended 
to teach the avoidance of those evil qualities 
for which the unclean animals were 
remarkable ; others, that, in order that the 
Hebrews might be preserved from idolatry^ 
they were commanded to kill and eat many 
amimals which were sacred among the Egyp- 
tians, and were taught to look with abhor- 
rence upon others which they reverenced. 
Others have found a reason in the unwhole- 
someness of the flesh of the creatures pro- 
nounced by the law to be unclean, so tW 
they resolve the whole into a sanative regu- 
lation. But it is not to be forgotten that 
this division of animals into clean and un- 
clean existed both before the law of Moses, 
and even prior to the flood, llie foundation 
of it was therefore clearly sacrificial j for 
before the deluge it coula not have refer- 
ence to health, since animal food was not 
allowed to man prior to the deluge ; and as 
no other ground for the distinction appears, 
except that of sacrifice, it must therefore 
have had reference to the selection of victims 
to be solemnly offered to God, as a part of 
worship, and as the means of di^wing near to 
him by expiatory rites for the forgiveness of 
sins. Some, it is true, have regariled this 
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distinction of clean and unclean beasts at 
used by Moses by way of prolepsis, or anti- 
cipation, — a notion which, if it could not 
be refuted by the context, would be per- 
fectly arbitrary. Not only are the beasts, 
which Noah was to receive, spoken of as 
clean and unclean ; but it will be noticed, that* 
in the command to take them into the ark, 
a diflerence is made in the number to be pre- 
served, — ^the clean being to be received by 
sevens, and the mckun by two of a kind. 
This shows that this distinction among beasts 
had been established in the time of Noah ; 
and thus the assumption of a prolepsis is 
refuted. The critical attempts which have 
been made to show that animsds were allowed 
to man for food, previous to the flood, have 
wholly failed. 

A second argument is furnished by the 
prohibition of blood for food, after animals 
had been granted to man for his sustenance 
along with the “ herb of the field.** This 
prohibition is repeated by Moses to the 
Israelites, with this explanation : — “ I have 
given it upon the altar to make an atone- 
ment for your souls.** From this it has 
indeed been argued, that the doctrine of 
the atoning power of blood was new, and 
was then, for the first time, announced by 
Moses, or the same reason for the prohibi- 
tion would have been given to Noah- To 
this we may reply, 1. That unless the same 
be supposed as the ground of the prohibition 
of blood to Noah, as that given by Moses to 
the Jews, no reason at all can be conceived 
for this restraint being put upon the appetite 
of mankind from Noah to Moses. 2. That 
it is a mistake to suppose, that the declara- 
tion of Moses to the Jews, that God had 
“ given them the blood for an atonement,’* 
is an additional reason for the interdict, not 
to be found in the original mohibition to 
Noah. The whole passage in Levit. xvii. is, 
** And thou shalt say to them. Whatsoever 
man there be of the house of Israel, or of 
the strangers that sojourn among you, that 
eateth any manner of blood, I will even set 
my face gainst that soul that eateth blood, 
and I will cut him off from among his 
people: for the life of the flesh is in the 
blood ; and 1 have given it upon the altar, to 
make atonement for your souls : For it is 
the BLOOD (or life) that maketh atonement 
for the soul.** The great reason, then, of 
the prohibition of blood is, that it is the 
LIFE; and what follows respecting atone- 
ment is exegetical of this reason ; the life is 
in the blood, and the blood or life is given 
as an atonement. Now, by turning to the 
original prohibition in Genesis, we find that 
precisely the same reason is given : ** But 
the fiesn with the blood, which is the Itfe 
thereof, shall ye not eat.** The reason, then, 
being die same, the question is, whether the 
ex^esis added by Moses must not neces- 
sarily be understood in the general reason 
given for the restraint to Noah. Blood is 
prohibited for this cause, that it is the Itfe $ 
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and Moses adds, that it is ^^the blood,” or 
“which makes atonement.” XiCt any 
one attempt to discover any cause for the 
prohibition of blood to Noah, in the mere 
circumstance that it is “the life,” and ho 
will find it impossible. It is no reason at 
all, moral or instituted, except that as it was 
Itfe substituted for life, the life of the animal 
in sacrifice for the life of man, and that it 
had a sacred appropriation. The manner, 
too, in which Moses introduces the subject 
is indicative that, although he was renewing 
a prohibition, he was not publishing a “ new 
doctrine;” he does not teach his people 
that God had then given, or appointed, 
blood to make atonement ; but he prohibits 
them from eating it, because he had made 
this appointment, without reference to time, 
and as a subject with which they were 
familiar. Because the blood was the life, 
it was sprinkled upon, and poured out at, 
the altar ; and we have in the sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb, and the sprinkling of its 
Wod, a sufficient proof, that, before the 
giving of the law, not only was blood not 
eaten, but was apjiropriated to a sacred sacri- 
ficial purpose. Nor was this confined to 
the Jews ; it was customary with the Romans 
and Greeks, who, in like manner, poured 
out and sprinkled the blood of victims at 
their altars, a rite derived, probably, from 
the Egyptians, as they derived it, not from 
Moses, out from the sons of Noah. The 
notion, indeed, that the blood of the victims 
was peculiarly sacred to the gods, is im- 
pressed upon all ancient pagan mythology. 

If, therefore, the distinction of animals into 
clean and unclean existed before the flood, 
and was founded upon the practice of animal 
sacrifice, we have not only a proof of the 
antiquity of that practice, but that it was 
of divine institution and appointment, since 
almighty God gave laws for its right and ac- 
ceptable performance. Still further, if ani- 
md sacrifice was of divine appointment, it 
must be concluded to be typical only, and 
designed to teach the great doctrine of moral 
atonement, and to direct faith to the only 
true sacrifice which could take away the 
sins of men; — “the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,” — the victim 
“ without spot,” who suffered the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God. 
—See Sacrifices. 

ANISE, an annual umbelliferous plant, 
the seeds of which have an aromatic smell, 
a pleasant warm taste, and a carminative 
quality. But by UpriOov, Matt, xxiii. 23, the 
dtU is meant. Our translators seem to have 
been first misled by a resemblance of the 
sound. No other versions have fallen into 
the mistake, llie Greek of anise is Uvurov ; 
but of dill, HvrjOoy, 

ANNA, the daughter of Phanuel, a pro- 
phetess and widow, of the tribe of Asher, 
Luke ii. 36, 37. She was married early, and 
had lived only seven years with her husband. 
Being then disengaged from the ties of mar. 
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riage, she thought only of pleasing the Lord ; 
and continued without ceasing in the temple, 
serving God night and day, with fasting and 
prayer, as the evangelist expresses it. How- 
ever, her serving God at the temple night 
and day, says Dr. Prideaux, is to be imder- 
stood no otherwise than that she constantly 
attended the morning and evening sacrifice 
at the temple ; and then with great devotion 
offered up her prayers to God ; the time of 
morning and evening sacrifice being the most 
solemn time of prayer among the Jews, and 
the temple the most solemn place for this de- 
votion. Anna was fourscore years of age 
when the holy virgin came to present Jesus 
in the temple; and, entering accidentally, 
while Simeon was pronouncing his thanks- 
giving, she likewise began to praise God, 
and to speak of the Messiah to all those who 
waited for redemption in Jerusalem. We 
know nothing more either of the life or death 
of this holy woman. 

ANNAS, or AN ANUS, as Josephus calls 
him, was the son of Seth, and High Priest of 
the Jews. He succeeded Joazar, the son of 
Simon, enjoyed the high-pnesthood eleven 
years, and was succeeded by Ishmael, the 
son of Phabi. After he was deposed, he still 
preserved the title of H:gh Priest, and had a 
great share in the management of public 
affairs. He is called High Priest in conjunc- 
tion with Caiaphas, when John the Baptist 
entered upon the exercise of his mission ; 
though Calmet thinks that at that time he 
did not, strictly speaking, possess or officiate 
in that character, Luke in. 2. On the con- 
trary, Macknight and some others are of 
opinion, that at tins time Caiaphas was only 
the deputy of Annas. He was father-in-law 
to Caiaphas ; and Jesus Christ was carried 
before him, directly after his seizure in the 
garden of Olives, John xviii. 13. Josephus 
remarks, that Annas was considered as one 
of the happiest men of his nation, for five 
of his sons were High Priests, and he him- 
self possessed that great dignity manv years. 
This was an instance of good fortune, which, 
till that time, had happened to no person. 

ANOIN'r, to pour oil upon, Gen. xxviii. 
18 ; xxxi. 13. The setting up of stone 
and anointing it by Jacob, as here recorded, 
in grateful memor>’^ of his celestial vision, 
probably became the occasion of idolatry in 
succeeding ages, and gave rise to the erec- 
tion of temples composed of shapeless 
masses of unhewn stone, of which so many 
astonishing remains are scattered up and 
down the Asiatic and the European world. 

Under the law persons and things set 
apart for sacred purposes were anointed with 
the holy oil ; which appears to have been a 
typical representation of the communication 
of the Holy Ghost to Christ and to his church. 
See Exod. xxviii,, xxix. Hence the Holy 
Sjiirit is called an unction or anointing, 1 John 
ii. 20, 27 ; and our Lord is called the “ Mes- 
siah,” or “Anointed One,” to denote his be*, 
ing called to the offices of mediator, prophet^ 
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liricst, and king, to all of which he was 
consecrated bv the anointing of the Holy 
Ghost, Matt. fii. 16, 17. 

When we hear of the anointing of the Jew- 
ish kings, we are to understand by it the 
same as their inauguration; inasmuch as 
anointing was the principal ceremony on 
such an occasion, 2 oam. ii. 4 ; v. 3. As far 
as we are informed, however, unction, bs a 
sign of investiture with the royal authority, 
was bestowed only upon Saul and David, 
and subse(mently unon Solomon and Joash, 
who ascended the tnrone under such circum- 
stances, that there was danger of their right 
to the succession being forcibly diluted, 
1 Sam. X. 24 ; 2 Sam. ii. 4 ; v. 1 — 3 ; 1 Chron. 
xi. 1, 2 ; 2 Kings xi. 12 — 20 ; 2 Gluon, xxiii. 
1 — 21. The ceremony of regal anointing 
needed not to be repeated in every instance 
of succession to the throne, because the unc- 
tion which the first one who held the sceptre 
in any particular line of princes had received 
was supposed to suffice for the succeeding 
incumbents in the same descent. 

In the kingdom of Israel, those who were 
inducted into the royal office appear to have 
been inaugurated with some additional cere- 
monies, 2 Kings ix. 13. The private anoint- 
ings which we learn to have been performed 
by the prophets, 2 Kings ix. 3, comp. 1 Sam. 
X. 1 ; xvi. 1 — 13, were only prophetic sym- 
bols or intimations that the persons who 
were thus anointed should eventually receive 
the kingdom. 

The holy anointing oil which was made by 
Moses, Exod. xxx. 22 — 33, for the maintain- 
ing and consecrating of the king, the High 
Priest, and all the sacred vessels made use of 
in the house of God, was one of those things, 
as Dr. Prideaux observes, which was wanting 
in the second temple. The oil made and 
consecrated for this use was commanded to 
be kept by the children of Israel, through- 
out their generations, and therefore it was 
laid up in the most holy place of the taber- 
nacle and the first temple. 

ANOMCEANS, the name by which the 
pure Arians were called in the fourth century, 
in contradistinction to the Semi- Arians. The 
word is formed from the Greek Mnom, 
different For the pure Arians asserted, that 
the Son was of a nature different from, and 
in nothii^ like, that of the Father ; whereas 
the Semi-Arians acknowledged a likeness of 
nature in the Son, at the same time that they 
denied, with the pure Arians, the consub- 
stantiality of the Word. The Semi-Arians 
condemned the Anomoeans in the council of 
Seleucia ; and the Anomceans, in their turn, 
condemned the Semi-Arians in the councils 
of Constantinople and Antioch, erasing the 
word Uke out of the formula of Rimini and 
Constantinople. 

ANSWER. Beside the common usage of 
this word, in the sense of a reply, it has other 
significations. Moses, having composed a 
thank^iving, after the passage of the Red 
Sea, Muiam, it is said, answend, ** Slag ye to 
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the Lord,” &c., — meaning, that Moses, with 
the men on one side, and Miriam, with ike 
women on the other side, sung the same song, 
as it were, in two choruses, or divisions ; of 
which one answered the other. Numb. xxi. 
17, “ Then Israel sang this song. Spring up. 
Dwell, answer unto it;” that is, sing re- 
sponsively, one side (or choir) singing first, 
and then the other. 1 Sam. xxix, 6, “ Is not 
this David, of whom th^ sung one to ano- 
ther in dances, saying, Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands ? ” 
They sung this song to his honour in dis- 
tinct choruses. 

This word is taken likewise for, to accuse 
or to drfend any one, judicially. Gen. xxx. 33, 
^'My righteousness shall answer for me it 
shall be my advocate before thee. Deut. 
xxxi. 21, “The song which thou shalt com- 
pose and teach them shall testify (answer) 
against them as a witness.” Isaiah says, 
“ llie show of their countenance will testify 
(answer) against them;” their impudence 
win be like a witness and an accuser. Hosea 
V. 5, “ The pride of Israel doth testify (an- 
swer) to his face.” 

To answer, is likewise taken in a bad 
sense ; as when it is said that a son answers 
his father insolently, or a servant his master. 
Rom. ix. 20, “ Wno art thou that repliest 
against God ? ” that is, to contest or debate 
with him. John xviii. 22, “ Answerest thou 
the High Priest so ? ” St. Paul declares that 
he “ had in himself the answer (or sentence) 
of death 2 Cor. i. 9 ; like a man who has 
had notice of condemnation, he had a certain 
assurance of dying. 

To answer is also used in scripture for the 
commencement of a discourse, when no reply 
to any question or objection is intended. 
This mode of speaking is often used by the 
evangelists, And Jesus answered nnd said.” 
It is a Hebrew idiom. 

ANT, in the Turkish and Arabic, 
neml, Prov. vi. 6; xxx. 25. It is a little 
insect, famous from all antiquity for its social 
habits, its economy, unwearied industry, and 
prudent foresight. It has afforded a pattern 
of commendable frugality to the profuse, and 
of unceasing diligence to the slothful, Solo- 
mon calls the ants “ exceeding wise ; for 
though a race not strong, yet they prepare 
their meat in the summer.” He therefore 
sends the sluggard to these little creatures, 
to learn wisdom, foresight, care, land dili- 
gence. 

Go to the ant j leam of it* way*, be wise : 

It early heaps its stores, lest want surprise. 

Skill’d in various year, the prescient sage 
Beholds the summer chill’d in winter’s rage. 

Survey its arts : in each partition’d cell 
Economy and plenty deign to dwell.*’ 

That the ant hoarded up grains of corn 
against winter for its sustenance, was very 
generally believed by the ancients, though 
modern naturalists seem to question tno 
fact, 'fhus Horace says. 
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« Skut 

PannUa fnam exmplo est) ttuigniJitTmlca laborh 
Ore trahit quodcungve poiest, atqtte addit acetm 
Quern etruU, haud ignara ae non hieauiafidwi ,* 
iQwe rimul hivermm conMstat aquarius annum, 

Non usquam prorepit, et iOis utUur ante 
QueuUis eapiewh** Sat. 1. 1. i. v. 53. 

** For thug the little ant (to human lore 
Ko meatn example) forms her fh^al store. 

Gathered with mighty toil on every side. 

Nor ignorant nor caxelegs to provide 
For funire want ; yet, whcai the stars appear 
That darkly sadden the declining year. 

No more she comes abroad, hut wisely lives 
On the fair stores mdustrious summer gives." 

Bochart has quoted Pliny, Lucian, jElian, 
Zoroaster, Origen, Basil, and Epiphanius, 
the Jewish rabbins and the Arabian natu- 
ralists, to prove that ants cut oif the heads 
of grain, to prevent their germinating ; and 
it is observable that the Heorew name of the 
insect is derived from the verb which 
signifies to cut off, and is used for cutting ofiT 
cars of corn, Job xxiv. 24. 

The following remarks are from the 
Introduction to Entomology,” by Kirby and 
Spence : — 

“Till the manners of exotic ants are 
more accurately explored, it would be rash 
to affirm that no ants have magazines 
of provisions; for, although, during the 
cold of our winters in this country, they 
remain in a state of torpidity, and have no 
need of food, yet in warmer regions, during 
the rainy seasons, when they are probably 
confined to their nests, a store of provisions 
may be necessary for them. Even in nor- 
thern climates, against wet seasons, they 
may provide in this way for their susten- 
ance and that of the young brood, which, as 
Mr. Smeatham observes, are very voracious, 
and cannot bear to be long deprived of their 
food ; else why do ants carry worms, living 
insects, and many other such things, into 
their nests ? Solomon's lesson to the slug- 
gard has been generally adduced as a strong 
confirmation of the ancient opinion : it can, 
however, only relate to the species of a warm 
climate, the habits of which are probably 
different from those of a cold one ; so that 
his words, as commonly interpreted, may 
be perfectly correct and consistent with na- 
ture, and yet be not at all applicable to the 
species that are indigenous to Europe.” 

The ant, according to the royal preacher, 
IS one of those things which are little upon 
the earth, but exceeding tcise. The superior 
wisdom of the ant has been recognised by 
many writers. Horace, in the passage from 
which the preceding Quotation is taken, 
praises its sagacity; Virgil celebrates its 
foresight, in providing for the wants and 
infirmities of md while it is young and 
vigorous : — 

atque tnopi metuens formica senectcc. 

And we learn from Hesiod, that among the 
wliest Greeks it was called Idris, that is, 
wise, because it foresaw the coming storm, 
mdi the inauspicious 4^y> and collected its 
store, Cicero believed that the ant is not 
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only furnished with senses, but also with 
mind, reason and memory : — Jn/omka non 
modo sensus sed eHam mens, ratio, memoria, 
llie union of so many noble qualities in so 
small a corpuscle, is indeed one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the works of 
nature. 

ANTHROPOMOEPHITES, a sect of an- 
eient heretics, who were so denominated from 
two Greek words liu9gunros, man, and 
shape. They understood every thing spoken 
in scripture in a literal sense, and particularly 
that passage of Genesis in which it is said, 
“God made man after his own image.” 
Hence they maintained, that God had a 
human shape. 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a metaphor by 
which things belonging to creatures and 
especially to man are ascribed to God. In- 
stances of this abound in the scriptures, by 
which they adapt themselves to human modes 
of speaking, and to the limited capacities of 
men. These anthropopathies we must how- 
ever interpret in a manner suitable to the 
majesty of the divine nature. Thus, when 
the members of a human body are ascribed to 
God, we must understand by them those per- 
fections of which such members in us are the 
instruments. The eye, for instance, repre- 
sents God's knowledge and watchful care; 
the arm, his power and strength ; the ears, 
the regard he pays to prayer and to the cry of 
oppression and misery ; &c. Farther, when 
human affections are attributed to God, we 
must so interpiret them as to imply no imper- 
fection, such as perturbed feeling in him. 
When God is saicl to repent, the antecedent, 
by a frequent figure of speech, is put for the 
consequent ; and in this case we are to under- 
stand an altered mode of proceeding on the 
part of God, which in man is the effect of 
repenting. 

ANTICHRIST, compounded of Awl, con- 
tra, against, and Xpirhs, Christ, in a general 
sense, denotes an adversary of Christ, or one 
who denies that the Messiah is come. In 
this sense, Jews, infidels, &c., may be said 
to be antichrists. The epithet, in the ge^ 
neral sense of it, is also applicable to any 
power or person acting in direct opposition 
to Christ or his doctrine. Its particular 
meaning is to be collected from those passages 
of scripture in which it occurs. Accord- 
ingly, It may either signify one who assumes 
the place and office of Christ, or one who 
maintains a direct enmity and opposition 
to him. The Fathers aU speak of anti- 
christ as a single man ; though they also 
assure us, that he is to have divers precur- 
sors, or forerunners. Yet many protestant 
writers apply to the Romish church, and the 
pope who is at the head of it, the several 
marks and signatures of antichrist enu- 
merated in the Apocalypse, which would 
imply antichrist to be, not a single person, 
but a corrupt society, or a long series of per- 
secuting pontiffs, or rather, a certain power 
and government, that may be held for many 
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geBer&tions, by a number of individuals sue- 
ceeding one another. The antichnst men- 
lioned by i^ostle John, 1 Ep^istle ii. 18, 
and more particularly described in the book 
of Hevelation, seems evidently to be the same 
with i^e sum qf im, &e,, characterized by 
St Pavd in his second epistle to the Thessa- 
Icmians, chim. ii. ; and tne whole description 
literally applies to the papal power. A late 
writer, after collecting the principal prophe- 
cies rating to antichrist, imers from them 
that a power, sometimes represented as the 
little horn, the man of sin, the antichrist, the 
beast, the Wlot, the star Mling from heaven, 
the fidse prophet, the dragon, or as the opera- 
tion of false teachers, was to be expected to 
arise in the Christian world to persecute and 
oppress, and delude the disciples of Christ, 
corrupt the doctrine of the primitive church, 
enact new laws, and establish its dominion over 
the minds of mankind. He then proceeds 
to show, from the application of prophecy 
to history, and to the remarkable train of 
events that are now passing in the world, how 
exactly Popery, Mahometanism, and Infi- 
delity, correspond with the character given in 
scripture of the power of antichrist, which 
was to prevail a certain time for the especial 
trial and punishment of the corrupted church 
of Christ. Upon this system, the different 
opinions of the protestants and papists, con- 
cerning the power of Antichrist, derived 
from partial views of the subject, are not 
wholly incompatible with each other. With 
respect to the commonly received opinion, 
that the Church of Home is Antichrist, 
Mede and Newton, Daubuz and Clarke, 
liowman and Hurd, Jurieu, Vitnnga, and 
many other members of the protestant 
churches who have written upon the sub- 
ject, concur in maintaining, that the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, St. Pa^ and St. John, 
point directly to this church. This was 
likewise the opinion of the first Reformers ; 
and it was the prevalent opinion of Chris- 
tians, in the earliest ages, that antichnst 
would appear soon after the fall of the Roman 
empire. Gregory the Great, in the sixth 
century, applied the prophecies concerning 
the beast in the Revelation, the man of sin, 
and the apostasy from the faith mentioned 
by St. Paid, to him who should presume to 
claim the title of universal priest, or uni- 
versal bishop, in the Christian church ; and 
yet his immediate successor, Boniface III., 
received from the tyrant Phocas the precise 
title which Gregory had thus censured. At 
the synod of Rheims, held in the tenth cen- 
tury, Amulphus, bishop of Orleans, ap- 
vesued to the whole council, whether the 
oishop of Rome was not the antichrist of 
St. Piul, sitting in the temple of God,*' 
and perfectly corresponding with the de- 
scription of him given by Paul In the 
eleventh century, all the characters of anti- 
christ seemed to be so united in the pemon 
of Pope Hildebrand, who took the name of 
Gregory Vll., that Johannes Aventinus, a 


Romish historian, sjjeaka of it as a subject 
in whicdi the genersuity of fair, candid, and 
ingenuous writers a^eed, that at that time 
beg^ the rei^ of antichrist. And the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, who may be 
called the protestants of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, expressly asserted in 
their declarations of faith, that the church 
of Rome was the whore of Babylon. The 
papists imagine they view in the prophetical 
icture of antichrist, imperial Rome, elated 
y her victories, exulting in her sensuality 
and her spoils, polluted by idolatry, perse- 
cuting the people of God, and finally falling 
like the first Babylon ; whilst a new and holy 
city, represented by their own communion, 
fiUed with the spotless votaries of the Chris- 
tian faith, rises out of its rmns, and the victory 
of the cross is completed over the temples 
of paganism. This scheme has had its able 
advocates, at the head of whom may be 
placed Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, Grotius, 
and Hammond. Some writers have main- 
tained, that Caligula was antichrist; and 
others have asserted the same of Nero. But 
in order to establish the resemblance, they 
violate the order of time, disregard the 
opinions of the primitive Christians, and 
overlook the appropriate descriptions of the 
apostles. After the point had been maturely 
debated at the council of Gap, held in 1603, 
a resolution was taken thereupon to insert 
an article in the confession of faith, whereby 
the pope is formally declared to be anti- 
chnst. Pope Clement VIII. was stung with 
this decision ; and even king Henry IV. of 
France was not a little mortified, to be thus 
declared, as lie said, an imp of antichrist. 

In the book of Daniel it is foretold, that 
this power should exercise dominion until a 
time and times, and the dividing of time, 
Dan. vii. 25. This expression is generally 
admitted to denote 1260 years. Ine papal 
power was completely established in the 
year 755, when it obtained the exarchate of 
Ravenna. ISome, however, date the rise of 
antichrist in the year of Christ 606 ; and 
Mede places it in 456. If the rise of anti- 
christ he not reckoned till be was possessed 
of secular authority, his fall will happen 
when this power snail be taken away. If 
his rise began, according to Mede in 456, 
he must have fallen in I7l6; if in 606, it 
must be in 1866; if in 755, in 2015. If, 
however, we use prophetical years, consist- 
ing of 360 days, and date the rise of anti- 
ctast in the year 755, his fall will happen in 
the year of Christ 2000, Eveiy thing how- 
ever in the state of the world betokens a 
speedy overthrow of the papal and Mahomet- 
an powers, both of which have indeed been 
already greatly weakened. 

ANTl-LIBANUS. The Greeks give thw 
name to that chain of mountains east of Li- 
banus, which, properly speaking, forms, 
tc^ether with Libanus, but one ridge of 
mountains, extending from north to south, 
and afterwards from south to north, in the 
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aliape almost of a horse-shoe, for the space 
of about fourscore leagues. The western 
part of these mountains was called Libmms ; 
the eastern was called Antilibanus ; the for- 
mer reached along the Mediterranean, from 
8idoU, almost to Arada, or Symim. The 
Hebrew text never mentions Antilibanus; 
but uses the general name Libanus : and the 
coins struck at Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
have the inscription, '‘cities of Libanus,” 
though they belong rather to Antilibanus. 
The Septuagint, on the contrary, puts Anti- 
libanus often instead of Libanus. ITie valley 
which separates Libanus from Antilibanus 
is verjr fruitful : it was formerly, on the side 
of Syria, inclosed with a wall, whereof there 
are now no traces. Strabo says, that the 
name of Ccelo-Syria, or “ the hollow Syria,” 
belongs principally to the valley between 
Libanus and Antilibanus. 

ANTINOMIANS are those who maintain 
that the law is of no use or obligation under 
the gospel dispensation, or who hold doc- 
trines that clearly supersede the necessity of 
good works and a virtuous life. The Anti- 
nomians took their origin from John Agri- 
cola, about the year 1538, who taught that 
the law is in no wise necessary under the gos- 
pel ; that good works do not promote our 
salvation, nor ill ones hinder it ; that re- 
pentance is not to be preached from the 
decalogue, but only from the gospel. This 
sect sprung up in E|gland during the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell ; and extended 
their system of libertinism much farther 
than Agricola, the disciple of Luther. Some 
of their teachers expressly maintained, that 
as the elect cannot fall from grace nor for- 
feit the divine favour, the wicked actions 
they commit are not really sinful, nor are to 
be considered as instances of their violation of 
the divine law ; and that consequently they 
have no occasion either to confess their sins, 
or to break them off by repentance. Ac- 
cording to them, it is one of the essential 
and distinctive characters of the elect, that 
they cannot do any thing which is displeasing 
to God. Luther, Rutherford, Schlusselburgh, 
Sedgwick, Gataker, Witsius, Bull, Williams, 
&c., have written refutations ; Crisp, Rich- 
ardson, Saltmarsh, &c., defences, of the 
Antinomians ; Wiggndus, a comparison be- 
tween ancient and modern antinomians. 

The doctrine of Agricola was in itself ob- 
scure, and is thought to have been repre- 
sented worse than it really was by Luther, 
who wrote against him with acrimony, and 
first styled him and his followers antino- 
mians. Agricola, in defending himself, com- 
plained that opinions were imputed to him 
which he did not hold. The writings of Dr. 
Crisp in the seventeenth century are con- 
sidered as highly fiivourable to antinomian- 
Um, though he acknowledges that, “ in re- 
lict of the rules of righteousness, or the 
matter of obedience, we are under the law 
still, or else,” as he adds, " we are lawless, 
to live e%'ery man as seems good in his own 


eyes, which no true Christian dares so much, 
as think of.” The following sentiments, 
however, among others, are taught in his 
sermons : “ The law is cruel and tyrannical, 
remiiring what is naturally impossible.” 
“ The sins of the elect were so Imputed to 
Christ, as that though he did not commit them, 
yet they became actually his transgressions, 
and ceased to be theirs.” “ The feelings of 
conscience, which tell them that sin is theirs, 
arise from a want of knowing the truth.” 
“ Jt is but the voice of a lying spirit in the 
hearts of believers, that saith they have yet 
sin wasting their consciences, and lying as 
a burden too heavy for them to bear.” 
“ Christ’s righteousness is so imputed to the 
elect, that they, ceasing to be sinners, are as 
righteous as he was, and all that he was.” 
“An elect person is not in a condemned 
state while an unbeliever; and should he 
happen to die before God call him to believe, 
he would not be lost.” “ Repentance and 
confession of sin are not necessary to for- 
giveness. A believer may certainly con- 
clude before confession, yea, as soon as be 
hath committed sin, the interest he hath in 
Christ, and the love of Christ embracing 
him.” These dangerous sentiments, and 
others of a similar bearing, have been fully 
answered by many writers; but by none 
more ably than by the Rev. John Fletcher, 
in his “ Checks to Antinomianism.” 

ANTIOCH, a city of Upper Syria, on the 
river Orontes, about twenty miles from the 
place where it discharges itself into the Me- 
diterranean. It was built by Seleucus Nica- 
nor, about three hundred years before Christ; 
and became the seat of empire of the Syrian 
kings of the Macedonian race, and afterwards 
of the Roman governors of the eastern pro- 
vinces ; being very centrally and commodi- 
ously situated midway between Constanti- 
nople and Alexandria, about seven hundred 
miles from each, in 37® 17' north latitude, 
and 36° 45' east longitude. No city perhaps, 
Jerusalem excepted, has experienced more 
frequent revolutions, or suffered more nu- 
merous and dire calamities, than Antioch ; 
as, besides the common plagues of eastern 
cities, pestilence, famine, fire, and sword, it 
has several times been entirely overthrown 
by earthquakes. 

In 362, the emperor Julian spent some 
months at Antioch ; which were chiefly oc- 
cupied in his favourite object of reviving the 
mythology of paganism. The grove at 
Daphne, planted by Seleucus, which, with its 
temple and oracle, presented, during the 
reigns of the Macedonian kings of Syria, the 
most splendid and fashionable place of resort 
for pagan worship in the east, had sunk into 
neglect since the establishment of Christi- 
anity. The altar of the god was deserted, 
the oracle was silenced, and the sacred grove 
itself defiled by the interment of Christians. 
Julian undertook to restore the ancient 
honours and usages of the place ; but it was 
first necessary to take away the polMob 
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t»Ccasioned by dead bodies of the Chris* 
tians, whieh were disinterred and removed ! 
Amonffst these was that of Babylas, a bishop 
of Antioch, who died in prison in the perse- 
cution of Decius, and after resting near a 
century in his grave within the walls of 
Antioch, had been removed by order of 
Gallus into the midst of the grove of Daphne, 
where a church was built over him 5 the re- 
mains of the Christian saint effectually sup- 
planting the former divinity of the place, 
whose temple and statue, however, though 
neglected, remained uninjured. The Chns- 
tians of Antioch, undaunted by the con- 
spiracy against their religion, or the presence 
of the emperor himself, conveyed the relics 
of their former bishop in triumph back to 
their ancient repositoiy within the city. The 
immense multitude who joined in the pro- 
cession, chaunted forth their execrations 
against idols and idolaters ; and on the same 
night the image and the temple of the hea- 
then god were consumed by the flames. A 
dreadful vengeance might be expected to 
have followed these scenes ; but the real or 
affected clemency of Julian contented itself 
with shutting up the cathedral, and confis- 
cating its wealth. Many Christians, indeed, 
suffered from the zeal of the pagans ; but, 
as it would appear, without the sanction of 
the emperor. 

In 1268, Antioch was taken by Bibars, or 
Bondoedar, sultan of Egypt. Th.t slaughter 
of seventeen thousand, and the captiwly of 
one hundred thousand of its inhabitants, 
mark the final siege and fall of Antioch; 
which, while they close the long catalogue of 
its public woes, attest its extent and popula- 
tion. From this time it remained in a ruin- 
ous and nearly deserted condition, till, with 
the rest of Syria, it passed into the hands 
of the Ottoman Turks, with whose empire it 
has evei since been incorporated. 

To distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name, the capital of Syria was called 
Antiochia apud Daphnem, or Antioch near 
Daphne, a village in the neighbourhood, 
where was a temple dedicated to the goddess 
of that name; though, in truth, the chief 
deity of the place was Apollo, under the fa- 
ble of his amorous pursuit of the nymph 
Daphne ; and the worship was worthy of its 
object. The temple stood in the midst of a 
grove of laurels and cypresses, where every 
thing was assembled wiiich could minister to 
the senses ; and in whose recesses, the ju- 
venile devotee wanted not the countenance 
of a libertine god to abandon himself to 
voluptuousness. Even those of riper years 
and graver morals could not with safety 
breathe the atmosphere of a place where 
pleasure, assuming the character of relkion, 
roused the dormant passions, and subdued 
the firmness of virtuous resolution. Such 
being the source, the stream could scarcely be 
expected to be more pure ; in fact, the citi- 
eens of Antioch were distinguished only for 
their luxury in life and hcentiousness in 
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manners. This was an unpromising soil for 
Christianity to take root in. But here, 
nevertheless, it was planted at an early peri- 
od, and flourished vigorously. It should be 
observed, that the inhabitants of Antioch 
were partly Syrians, and partly Greeks ; 
chiefly, perhaps, the latter, who were invited 
to the new city by Seleucus. To these 
Greeks, in particular, certain Cypriot 
and Cyrenian converts, who had fled 
from the persecution which followed the 
death of Stephen, addressed themselves; 
“ and a great number believed, and turned 
unto the Lord.’* When the heads of the 
church at Jerusalem were informed of this 
success, they sent Barnabas to Antioch, who 
encouraged the new disciples, and added 
many to their number; and finding how 
great were both the field and the harvest, 
went to Tarsus to solicit the assistance of 
Paul. Both this apostle and Barnabas then 
taught conjointly at Antioch; and great 
numbers were, oy their labours during a 
whole year, added to the rising church. 
Acts xi. 19 — 26 ; XV. 22 — 35. Here they 
were also joined by Peter, who was reproved 
by Paul for his dissimulation, and his con- 
cession to the Jews respecting the observ- 
ance of the law, Gal. ii. 1 1 — 14. 

Antioch was the birthplace of St. Luke 
and Theophilus, and the see of the martyr 
Ignatius. In this city the followers of 
Christ had first the name of Christians 
given them. We h^ire the testimony of 
Chrysostom, both of the vast increase of this 
illustrious church in the fourth century, and 
of the spirit of charity which continued to 
actuate it. It consisted at this time of not 
less than a hundred thousand persons, three 
thousand of whom were supported out of 
the public donations. It is painful to trace 
the progress of declension in such a church 
as this. But the period now referred to, 
namely, the age of Chrysostom, towards the 
close of the fourth century, may be con- 
sidered as the brightest of its history subse- 
quent to the apostolic age, and that from 
which the church at Antioch may date its 
fall. It continued, indeed, outwardly pros- 
perous ; but superstition, secular ambition, 
the pride of life ; pomp and formality in the 
service of God, in place of humility and 
sincere devotion ; the grow’th of faction, and 
the decay of charity ; showed that real reli- 
gion was fast disappearing, and that the 
foundations were laid of that great apostasy 
which, in two centuries from this time, over- 
spread the whole Christian world, led to the 
entire extinction of the church in the east, 
and still holds dominion over the fairest por- 
tions of the west. 

Antioch, under its modem name of An- 
takia, is now but little known to the western 
nations. It occupies, or rather did till lately 
occupy, a remote corner of the ancient en- 
closure of its walls. Its splendid buildings 
were reduced to hovels ; and its population 
of half a million, to ten thousana wretched 
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tM»ng»» Hvinff in the usttal debasement and 
iiksecDiity of Turkish subjects. Such was 
nearly its condition when risited by Pocoek 
about the year 1738, and again by Kinneir 
in 1813. fiut its ancient subterranean ene- 
nay, which since its destruction in 687 
never long together withheld its assaults, 
has again triumphed over it : the earthquake 
of the 13th of August, 1822, laid it once 
more in ruins ; and everything relating to 
Antioch is past. 

ANTIOCH, of Pisidia. Besides the Sy- 
rian capital, there was another Antioch 
visited by St. Paul when in Asia, and called 
for the sake of distinction, Antiochia ad 
Fisidiamy as belonging to that province, of 
which it was the capital. Here Paul and 
Barnabas preached ; out the Jews, jealous, 
as usual, of the reception of the gospel by 
the gentiles, raised a sedition agsdnst them, 
and obliged them to leave the city. Acts xiii. 
14, to me end. There were several other 
cities of the same name, sixteen in number, in 
Syna and Asia Minor, built by the Seleucidie, 
the successors of Alexander in these coun- 
tries ; but the above two are the only ones 
which it is necessary to describe as occurring 
m scripture. 

ANTIOCHUS. There were many kings 
of this name in Syria, much celebrated in the 
Greek, Roman, and Jewish histories, after 
the time of Seleucus Nicanor, the father of 
Antiochus Soter, and^reckoned the first king 
of Syria, after Alexander the Great. 

1. Antiochus Soter was the son of Seleu- 
cus Nicanor, and obtained the surname of 
Soter, or Saviour, from having hindered the 
invasion of Asia by the Gauls. Some .think 
that it was on the following occasion: the 
Galatians having marched to attack the Jews 
in Babylon, whose army consisted only of 
eight tnousand men, reinforced with lour 
thousand Macedonians, the Jews defended 
themselves with so much bravery that they 
killed one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, 2 Mac. viii. 20. It was perhaps, too, 
on this occasion, that Antiochus Soter made 
the Jews of Asia free of the cities belonging 
to the gentiles, and permitted them to live 
according to their own laws. 

2. Antiochus Theos, or, the God, was the 
son and successor of Antiochus Soter. He 
married Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt. Laodice, his 
first wife, seeing herself despised, poisoned 
Antiochus, Berenice, and their son, who was 
intended to succeed in the kingdom. After 
this, Laodice procured Seleucus Callinicus, 
her son by Antiochus, to be acknowledged 
king of Syria. These events were foretold 
by Daniel ; ** Arid in the end of years,” the 
kixig of Egypt, or of the south, and the king 
of Syria, or of the north, shall join them- 
selves together ; for the king's daughter of 
the south shall come to the king of the 
north to make an agreement : but she shall 
not retain the power of the arm ; neither 
shall he stand, nor his arm : but she shall be 
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given up, and they that brought h^, and he 
that begat her, and he that strength^ed her 
in these times,” Dan. xi. 6. 

3. Antiochus tub Gexat was tiie son of 
Seleucus GaHinkus, and brother to Seleucus 
Ceraunus, whom he succeeded in the year of 
the world 3781, and before Jesus Ohiist 223. 
He made war against Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of Eg^t, but was defeatea near Raphia, 
3 Mac. i. tnirteen ycfors after, Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator being dead, Antiochus resolved to be- 
come master of Egypt. He immediately seized 
Coelo-Syria, Phenicia, and Judasa ; but Sco- 
pas, general of the Egyptian army, entered 
Judsea while Antiochus was occupied by the 
war against Attains, and retook tnose places. 
However, he soon lost them again to 
Antiochus. On this occasion happened what 
Josephus relates of this prince's journey to 
Jerusalem. After a victory which he had 
obtained over Scopas, near the springs of 
Jordan, he became master of the strong 
places in Coelo-Syria and Samaria ; and the 
Jews submitted freely to him, received him 
into their city, ana furnished his army 
plentifully with provisions. In reward for 
their affection, Antiochus granted them, 
according to Josephus, twenty thousand 
pieces of silver, to purchase beasts for sacri- 
fice, one thousand four hundred and sixty 
measures of meal, and three hundred and 
seventy- five measures of salt to be offered 
with the sacrifices, and timber to rebuild the 
porches of the Lord's house. He exempted 
the senators, scribes, and singing men of the 
temple, from the capitation tax ; and he per- 
mitted the Jews to live according to their 
own laws in every part of his dominions. He 
also remitted the third part of their tribute, 
to indemnify them for their losses in the 
war ; he forbade the heathens to enter the 
temple without being purified, and to bring 
into the city the flesh of mules, asses, and 
horses to sell, under a severe penalty. 

In the year of the world 3815, Antiochus 
was overcome by the Romans, and obliged 
to cede all his possessions beyond Mount 
Taurus, to give twenty hostages, among 
whom was his own son Antiochus, after- 
wards Bumamed Epiphanes, and to pay a 
tribute of twelve tnousand Euboic talents, 
each fourteen Roman pounds in weight. To 
defray these charges, he resolved to seize the 
treasures of the temple of Belus, at Elymais ; 
but the people of that country, informed of 
his design, sujTprised and destroyed him, with 
all his army, in the year of the world 3817* 
and before Jesus Christ 187- He left two 
sons, Seleucus Philopator, and Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who succeeded him. 

4. Antiochus Epiphanes, the son of An- 
tiochus the Great, having continued an hos- 
tage at Rome fourteen years, his brother 
Seleucus resolved to procure his return to 
Syria, and sent his own son Demetrius to 
Rome in the place of Antiochus. Whilst 
Antiochus was on his journey to Syria, Se- 
leuctts died^ in the year of the world 3829 
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When, ^refore, Antiocbus landed, the peo*- 
pie received him ae some proidtions deity 
come to assume the government, and to 
oppose the enterprises of Ptolemy, king of 
j^ypt, who threatened to invade Syria. For 
tms reason, AntioChns obtained the surname 
of Epiphanes, the illustrious, or of one ap- 
pearing like a god. 

Antiochus quickly turned his attention to 
the possession of ^ypt, which was then 
enjoyed by Ptolemy Phuometor, his nephew, 
son to his sister Cleopatra, whom Antiochus 
the Great had married to Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, king of Egypt. He sent Apollonius, 
one of his officers, into Egy})t, apparently 
to honour Ptolemy’s coronation, but in 
reality to obtain intelligence whether the 
great men of the kingdom were inclined 
to place the government of Egypt in his 
hands during the minority of the king his 
nephew, 2 Mac. iv. 21, &c. Apollonius, 
however, found them not disposed to favour 
his master ; and this obligea Antiochus to 
make war against Philometor. He came to 
Jerusalem in 3831, and was received there 
by Jason, to whom he had sold the high- 
priesthood. He designed to attack Egypt, 
but returned without effecting anything. 
The ambition of those Jews who sought 
the high-priesthood, and bought it of Anti- 
ochus, was the beginning of those calami- 
ties which overwhelmed their nation under 
this prince. Jason procured himself to be 
constituted in this dignity in the stead of 
Onias III. j but Menelaus offering a greater 
price, Jason was deprived, and Menelaus 
appointed in his place. These usurpers of 
the high-priesthood, to gratify the Syrians, 
assumed the manners of the Greeks, their 
games and exercises, and neglected the wor- 
ship of the Lord, and the temple service. 

War broke out between Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and Ptolemy Philometor. Antiochus 
entered Egypt in the year of the world 3833, 
and reduced almost the whole of it to his 
obedience, 2 Mac. v. 3 — 5. The ne-xt year 
he returned ; and whilst he was engaged in 
the siege of Alexandria, a false report was 
^read of his death. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem testifying their joy at this news, 
Antiochus, when returning from Egypt, 
entered this city by force, treated the Jews 
as rebels, and commanded his troops to slay 
all they met. Eighty thousand were killed, 
made captives, or sold on this occasion. 
Antiochus, conducted by the corrupt High 
Priest Menelaus, entered into the holy of 
holies, whence he took and carried off the 
most precious vessels of that holy place, to 
the value of one thousand eight nundred 
talents. In the year 3835, Antiochus made 
a third expedition agrinst Egypt, which he 
entirely subdued. The year following, he 
sent Apollonius into Judaea, with an army 
of twenty-two thousand men, and com- 
manded him to kill all the Jews who were 
of full age, and to sell the women and young 
men, 2 Mac. v. 24, 25. These orders were 
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too punctually executed. It was on this 
occarion that Judas Maccabaeus retired into 
the wilderness with his father and his bre- 
thren, 2 Mac. V. 29. These misfortunes were 
only preludes of what they were to suffer ; 
for Antiochus, apprehending that the Jews 
would never be constant in their obedience 
to him, unless he obliged them to change 
their religion, and to embrace that of 
the Greeks, issued an edict, enjoini^ them 
to conform to the laws of other nations, and 
forbidding their usual sacrifices in the tem- 
ple, their festivals, and their sabbath. The 
statue of Jupiter Olympus was placed upon 
the altar of the temple, and thus the abomi- 
nation of desolation was seen in the temple of 
God, Many corrupt Jews complied with 
these orders; but others resisted them. 
Mattathias and his sons retired to the moim- 
tains. Old Eleazar, and the seven brethren, 
suffered death with great courage at An- 
tioch, 2 Mac. vii. Mattathias being dead, 
Judas Maccabaeus headed those Jews who 
continued faithful, and opposed with success 
the generals whom king Antiochus sent into 
Judea. The king, informed of the valour 
and resistance of Judas, sent new forces; 
and, finding his treasures exhausted, he 
resolved to go into Persia to levy tributes, 
and to collect large sums which he had 
agreed to pay to the Romans, 1 Mac. iii. 
6 — 31 ; 2 Mac. ix. 1, &c. ; 1 Mac. vi. 1, &c. 
Knowing that very great riches were lodged 
in the temple of filyraais, he determined to 
carry it off ; but the inhabitants of the coun- 
try made so vigorous a resistance, that he 
was forced to retreat towards Babylonia. 
When he was come to Ecbatana, he was 
informed of the defeat of Nicanor and Timo- 
theus, and that Judas Maccabseus had retaken 
the temple of Jerusalem, and restored the 
worship of the Lord, and the usual sacrifices. 
On receiving this intelligence, the king 
was transported with indignation ; and, 
threatening to make Jerusalem a grave for 
the Jews, commanded the driver of his cha- 
riot to urge the horses forward, and to hasten 
his journey. However, dirine vengeance 
soon overtook him : he fell from his chariot, 
and bniised all his limbs. He was also tor- 
mented with such pains in his bowels, as 
allowed him no rest; and his disease was 
aggravated by grief and vexation. In this 
condition he wrote to the Jews very hum- 
bly, promised them many things, and 
engaged even to turn Jew, if God would 
restore him to health. He earnestly recom- 
mended to them his son Antiochus, who was 
to succeed him, and entreated them to favour 
the young prince, and to continue faithful 
to him. He died, overwhelmed with pain 
and grief, in the mountains of Paratacene, 
in the little town of Tabes, in the year of the 
world 3840, and before Jesus Christ 164. 

5. Antiochus Eupator, son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was only nine years old when 
his father died and left him the king- 
dom of Syria. Lysias, who governed the 
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kingdom in the name of the young prince, 
led againet Judea an army of one hundred 
thotteand foot, twenty thousand horse, and 
tMrty elephants, 1 Mac. vi. ; 2 Mac. adii. 
He begged and took the fortress of Beth« 
sura, and thence marched against Jerusalem. 
The city was ready to fall into his hands 
when Lvsias received the news that Philip, 
whom Antiochus Epiphanes had entrust^ 
with the regency of the kingdom, had come 
to Antioch to take the government, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the late king. He 
therefore proposed an accommodation with 
the Jews, that he might return speedily to 
Antioch and oppose Philip. After conclud- 
ing a peace, he immediately returned into 
Syria, with the young king and his army. 

In the mean time, Demetrius Soter, son 
of Seleucus Philopator, and nephew to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, to whom by right the 
kingdom belonged, having escaped from 
Rome, came into Syria. Finding the people 
disposed for revolt, Demetrius heaaed an 
army, and marched directly to Antioch, 
against Antiochus and Lysias. However, 
the inhabitants did not wait till he besieged 
the city ; but opened the gates, and delivered 
to him Lysias and the young king Antiochus 
Eupator, whom Demetrius caused to be put 
to aeath, without suffering them to appear 
in his presence. Antiochus Eupator reigned 
only two years, and died in the year of the 
world 3842, and before Jesus Chiist 162. 

6. Antiochus Thbos, or the Divine, the son 
of Alexander Balas, king of Syria, was 
brought up by the Arabian prince Elmachuel, 
or, as he is called in the Greek, Simalcue, 
1 Macc. xi. 39, 40, &c. Demetrius Nicanor, 
king of Syria, having rendered himself 
odious to his troops, one Diodotus, other- 
wise called Tryphon, came to Zabdiel, a 
king in Arabia, and desired him to entrust 
him with young Antiochus, whom he pro- 
mised to place on the tlirone of Syria, which 
was then possessed by Demetrius Nicanor. 
After some hesitation, Zabdiel complied with 
the request ; and Trjqihon carried Antiochus 
into Syria, and put the crown on his head. 
The troops dismissed by Demetrius came 
and joined Tryphon, who, having formed a 
powerful army, defeated Demetrius, and 
forced him to retreat to Seleucia. Tryphon 
seiseed his elephants, and rendered himself 
master of Antioch, in the year of the world 
3B59, and before Jesus Christ 145. Antio- 
chus Theos, to strengthen himself in his new 
acquisition, sent letters to Jonathan Macca- 
basus. High Priest and prince of the Jews, 
confirming him in the high-priesthood, and 
granting him four toparchies, or four con- 
siderabte places, in Judasa. He also received 
Jonathan into the number of his friends, sent 
him vessels of gold, permitted him to use a 
gold cup, to wear purple, and a golden buckle ; 
and he gave his brother, Simon Maccabaeus, 
the command of all his troops on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, from Tyre to Egypt, 
Jonathan, engaged by so many favours. 


declared resolutdiy for Antiochus, mr rather 
for Tryphon, who reigned under the nam* 
of this young prince i and on several occa- 
sions, he attacked the generals of Demetrius, 
who still possessed many places beyond 
Jordan and in Galilee, 1 Macc. xi. 63, &;e. ; 
xii. 24, 34. Tiyphon, seeing voung Antio- 
chus in peaceable possession of the kingdom 
of Syria, resolved to usuro his crown. He 
thought it necessary, in the first place, to 
secure Jonathan Maccabaeus, who was oue of 
the most powerful supporters of Antiochus’s 
throne. He came, tnerefore, with troops 
into Judaea, invited Jonathan to Ptolemais, 
and there, on frivolous pretences, made him 
prisoner. However, Simon, Jonathan’s 
brother, headed the troops of Judaea, and 
opposed Tryphon, who intended to take 
Jerusalem. Tryphon, being disappointed, 
put Jonathan to death at Bassa or Bascama, 
and returned into Syria, where, without 
delay, he executed his design of killing 
Antiochus. He corrupted the royal phvsi- 
cians, who, having published that Antiochus 
was tormented with the stone, murdered 
him, by cutting him without any necessity. 
Thus Tryphon was left master of Syria, m 
the year of the world 3861, and before Jesus 
Christ, 143. 

7. Antiochus Sidetbs, or Soter the 
Sariour, or Eusebes the pious, was the son 
of Demetrius Soter, and brother to Deme- 
trius Nicanor. Tryjihon, the usurper of the 
kingdom of Syria, having rendered himself 
odious to his troops, they deserted him, and 
offered their services to Cleopatra, the wife 
of Demetrius Nicanor. She lived in the 
city of Seleucia, shut up with her children, 
while her husband Demetrius was a prisoner 
in Persia, where he had married Rodeguna, 
the daughter of Arsaces king of Persia. 
Cleopatra, therefore, sent to Antiochus 
Sidetes, her brother-in-law, and offered him 
the crown of S}Tia, if he would marry her ; 
to which Antiochus consented. Ihis prince 
was then at Cnidus, where his father, Deme- 
trius Soter, had placed him with one of his 
friends. He came into Syria, and wrote to 
Simon Maccabaeus, to engage him against 
Tryphon, 1 Macc. xv. 1, 2, 3, &c He con- 
firmed the privileges which the kings of 
Syria had granted to Simon, permitted him 
to coin money with his own stamp, declared 
Jerusalem and the temple exempt from 
royal jurisdiction, and promised other fa- 
vours as soon as he should obtain peaceable 
possession of the kingdom which had be- 
longed to his ancestors. Antiochus Sidetes 
having married his sister-in-law, Cleopatra, 
in the year of the world 3865, the troops of 
Tryphon resorted to him in crowds. Try- 
phon, thus abandoned, retired to Dora, in 
Phoenicia, whither Antiochus pursued him 
with an army of 120,000 foot, 800 horse, 
and a powerful fleet. Simon Maccabaeus 
sent Antiochus two thousand chosen men, 
but the latter refused them and revoked all 
his promises. He also sent Athenobius to 
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JercMplem, to oblige Simon to restore to 
Mm Gasara ait4 with the citadel of 

tXem^em i ' and to demand of him five 
hundred t^ente more, as reparation for 
injuries the king had suffered, and as tri* 
bute for his own ddes. At the same time 
he threatened to make war upon him, if he 
did not comply. Simon shewed Athenobius 
all the lustre of his wealth and power, told 
him he had in his possession no place which 
belonged to Antiochus, and said that the 
cities of Gazara and Joppa had greatly 
injured his people, and he would give the 
king for the property of them one hundred 
talents. Athenobius returned with great 
indignation to Antiochus, who was extremely 
offended at Simon’s answer. In the mean 
time, Tryphon having escaped privately from 
Dora, emoarked in a vessel and fled. Anti- 
ochus pursued him, and sent Cendebeus 
with troops into the maritime parts of 
Palestine, and commanded him to rebuild 
Oedron, and fight the J ews. J ohn Hircanus, 
son of Simon Maccabseus, was then at Gaza, 
and gave notice to his father of the coming 
of Cendebeus. Simon furnished his sons, 
John Hircanus and Judas with troops, and 
sent them against Cendebeus, whom they 
routed in the plain, and pursued to Azotus. 

Antiochus followed Tryphon, till he forced 
him to kill himself in the year of the world 
3869. After this, Antiochus thought only 
of reducing to his obedience those cities 
which, in the beginning of his father’s ^eign, 
had shaken off their subjection. Simon 
hfaccabseus, prince and High Priest of the 
Jews, being treacherously murdered by 
Ptolemy, his son-in-law, m the castle of 
Docus, near Jericho, the murderer imme- 
diately sent to Antiochus Sidetes to demand 
troops, that he might recover for him the 
country and cities of the Jews. Antiochus 
came in person with an army, and besieged 
Jerusalem, which was bravely defended by 
John Hircanus. The siege was long pro- 
tracted ; and the king divided his army into 
seven parts, and guarded all the avenues of 
the city. It being the time for celebrating 
the feast of tabernacles, the Jews desired of 
Antiochus a truce for seven days. The king 
not only granted this request, but sent them 
bulls with gilded horns, and vessels of gold 
and silver filled with incense, to be offered 
in the temple. He also ordered such pro- 
visions as they wanted, to be given to the 
Jewish soldiers. This courtesy of the king 
so won the hearts of the Jews, that they 
sent ambassadors to treat of peace, and to 
desire that they might live according to 
their own laws. Antiochus required that 
they should surrender their arms, demolish 
the city walls, pay tribute for Joppa and the 
other cities they possessed out of Jud»a, 
and receive a garrison into Jerusalem. To 
these conditions, except the l^t, the Jews 
consented ; for they could not be induced 
to see an army of strangers in their capital, 
and chose rather to give hostages and five 
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hundred taknts of silver. The kbg entered 
the city, beat down the breast-work above 
the walls, and returned to Syria, in the year 
of the world 3870, and before Jesus Christ 
134. Three years after, Antiochus marched 
against the iWsians, or Parthians, and de- 
manded the liberU of his brother Demetrius 
Nicanor, who had been made prisoner long 
before by Arsaces, and was detained for the 
purpose of being empWed in exciting a war 
against Antiochus. This war, therefore, 
Antiochus thought proper to prevent. 
With an army of eighty thousand, or, as 
Orosius says, of one hundred thousand men, 
he marched towards Persia, and no sooner 
appeared on the frontiers of that country, 
than several eastern princes, detesting the 
pride and avarice of the Persians, came and 
surrendered. Antiochus defeated his ene- 
mies in three engagements, and took Baby- 
lon. He was accompanied in these expeui- 
tions by John Hircanus, High Priest of the 
Jews, who, it is supposed, obtained the sur- 
name of Hircanus from some gallant action 
which he performed. 

As the army of Antiochus was too numerous 
to continue assembled in any one place, he 
was obliged to divide it, to put it into winter 
quarters. These troops behaved with so 
much insolence, that they alienated the 
minds of all men. The cities in which they 
were, privately surrendered to the Persians ; 
and all resolved to attack, in one day, the 

f arrisons they contained, that the troops 
eing separated might not assist each other. 
Antiochus at Babylon obtained intelligence 
of this design, and, with the few soldiers 
about him, endeavoured to succour hiS peo- 
ple. He was attacked in the way by 
Phraates, king of Persia, whom he fought 
with great bravery ; but being at length de- 
serted by his own forces, according to the 
generality of historians, he was overpowered 
and killed by the Persians or Parthians. 
Appian, however, says that he killed himself, 
and A^lian, that he threw himself headlong 
from a precipice. This event took place in 
the year of the world 3874, and before Jesus 
Chnst 130. After the death of Sidetes, 
Demetrius Nicanor, or Nicetor, re-ascended 
the throne of Syria. 

ANTIPiEDOttAPTISTS, a denomination 
given to those who object to the baptism 
of infants. The word is derived from 
against, wms» vai5bsr, a child, and I 

baptize. See Baptism. 

ANTIPAS, Antipas-Herod, or Herod- 
Antipas, was the son of Herod the Great, 
and Cleopatra of Jerusalem. lEIexx^ the 
Great, in his first will, declared him his suc- 
cessor in the kingdom; but he afterwards 
named his son Archelaus king of Judaea, and 
gave to Antipas only the title of tetrarch oi 
Galilee and Per£ea. Archelaus going to 
Borne, to persuade the emperor to confirm 
his father’s w'ill, Antipas also %vent thither. 
The emperor bestowed on Archelaus one 
moiety of what had been assigned him by 
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Hei!^ imtb tine qu«lil^ of etknitrcli, and 
mmdaai to front him thelitle txf king wh«m 
iMiliQd thown himself desemxig of ithy his 
TOtnes. To Antlpas Augustus gave Galilee 
and Pmea; and to Philip, Herod's other wn, 
the Batanaaa, Trachomtis, and Auraniti% 
with some otW places. 

Antipas, returning to Judma, took great 
pakts in adorning and fortifying the piincipal 
places of his dominions. He mamed the 
daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia, whom 
he mvorced about A. D. 33, that he might 
marry his sister-in-law, Herodias, the wife 
of his brother Philip, who was stUl living. 
John the Baptist, exclaiming against this 
incest, was seized by order of Antipas, and 
imprisoned in the castle of Machasrus. Jo- 
sephus says, that Antipas caused John to be 
taken, because he drew too great a concourse 
after him ; and Antipas was afraid he should 
use his influence over the people to induce 
them to revolt. But Josephus has reported 
the pretence for the true cause. The evan- 
gelists, who were better informed than Jose- 
phus, as being eye-witnesses of what passed, 
and pai^cularly acquainted with John and 
his disciples, assure us, that the true reason of 
imprisoning John was the aversion of Herod 
and Herodias against him, on account of his 
liberty in censuring their scandalous mar- 
riage, Matt. xiv. 3, 4 ; Mark vi. 14, 17, 18 ; 
Lime iii. 19, 20. When the king was ce- 
lebrating his birth-day, with the principal 
persons of his court, the daughter of He- 
rodias danced before them, and pleased him 
«o well that he swore to give her what- 
ever she should ask. She consulted her 
mother, who advised her to ask the head of 
John the Baptist. Returning, therefore, to 
the haU, she addressed herself to the king, 
and said, “Give me here John Baptist’s 
head in a charger. “ The king was afflicted 
at this request ; but in consideration of his 
oath, and of the persons at table with him, 
he sent one of his guards, who beheaded 
John in prison. The head was brought 
in, and given to the young woman, who 
delivered it to her mother. Matt. xiv. 5, 
6, &c. Aretas, king of Arabia, to revenge the 
i^ont which Herod had offered to his daugh- 
ter, declared war against him, and vanquished 
him in a very obstinate contest. Josephus 
tells us, that the Jews attributed the defeat 
of Herod to the death of John the Baptist. 
In the year of the Christian sera 39r Herodias 
being jealous of the prosperity of her brother 
Agrippa, who from a private person had 
become king of Judaea, persuaded her hus- 
band, Her^-Antipas, to visit Rome, and 
desire the same dignity of the emperor Cams. 
She resolved to accompany him ; and hoped 
that her presents and appearance would con- 
tribute to procure the emperor’s favour. 
However, Agrippa obtaining intelligence of 
this design, wrote to the emperor, and accused 
Antipas. The messenger of Agrippa arrived 
at Buss, where .the emperor was, at the very 
time when Herod received hisdrst audience 
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Oaius, on the delivery of Agr^pa*a IfUm, 
read them with great earnestness, la these 
leUers, Agrippa accused Antipas of hai^ 
been a party in Sejanus's commiracy amnst 
Tiberius, and said that he stiu caniea on a 
coirespondence with Artabanus, king of Par- 
thia, against the Romans. As a proof of 
this, he afiinned that Antipas haa in his 
arsenals arms for seventy thousand men. 
Oaius being angry, demanded hastily of An- 
tipas, if it were true that he had such a quan- 
tity of arms 1 The king not daring to deny 
it, was instantly banished to Lyons in Gaul. 
The emperor offered to forgive Herodias, in 
consideration of her brother Agrippa; but 
she chose rather to follow her husbimd, and 
to share his fortune in banishment. This is 
that Antipas, who, being at Jerusalem at the 
time of our Saviour’s passion, ridiculed Jesus 
whom Pilate had sent to him, dressed him in 
worn-out royalty, and sent him back to Pi- 
late as a mock long, whose ambition ^ve 
him no umbrage, Luke xxiii. 7» 11. The 
year of the death of Antipas is unknown ; but 
It is certain that he, as well as Herodias, died 
in exile. Josephus says, that he died in 
Spain, whither Gains, on his coming into 
Gaul the first year of his banishment, might 
order him to be sent. 

2. Antipas, the faithful martyr or witness 
mentioned in the book of Revelation, ii. 13. 
He is said to have been one of our Saviour’s 
first disciples, and to have suffered martyrdom 
at Pergamus, of which he was bishop. His 
Acts relate that he was burnt in a brazen 
bull. Though ancient ecclesiastical history 
furnishes no account of tliis Antipas, yet it 
is certain that, according to all the rules of 
language, what is said concerning him by St. 
John must be understood literaUy, and not 
mystically, as some interpreters have done. 

ANTIPATRIS, Acts xxiii, 31, a town in 
Palestine, anciently called Caphar-Saba, ac- 
cording to Josephus; but named Antipatris 
by Herod the Great, in honour of his father 
Antipater. It was situated in a pleasant val- 
ley, near the mountains, in the way from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea. Josephus places it 
at about the distance of seventeen miles from 
Joppa. To this place St. Paul was brought 
in his way to the governor of Judea at Cae- 
sarea, Acts xxiii. 31. 

ANTITYPE, that which answers to a type 
or figure. A type is a model, mould, or pat- 
tern ; that which is formed according to it is 
an antitype. See Type. 

ANTONIA, one of the towers of Jerusa- 
lem, called by Herod after M. Antony. The 
Romans generally kept a garrison in this 
tower ; and from thence it was that the tri- 
bune ran with his soldiers to rescue St. Paul 
out of the hands of the Jews, who had seized 
him in the temple, and designed to have 
murdered him. Acts xxL 31, 32. 

APE, Bip, Kn<t»os and icfhros, c^htut, 1 Kings 
X. 22; 2 Chron. ix, 21. This animal seems 
to be the same with the ceph of the Ethiopi- 
ans, of which Pliny speaks, I, viii. c. 19 . 
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the gdiaetgiv^by Pompey theOmV' 
Miyi key ^^were $h&wn eephi m^rngkl fr^ 
Et]ik^»ia, wkich had tliair fore feet like a 
hvmm ka&d, thw kiad lege and feet also 
resembled those of a man/^ The eeiipture 
eays that the fleet of Solomon bronght ajMs^ 
or rather monkeys, from Ophir. The 
learned are not agreed respecting the situa* 
tion of that country; but Major Wilford says 
that the ancient name of the river Landi 
sindh in India was Cijphes, May it not have 
been so called from tne inhabiting its 
banks ? 

We now distinguish this tribe of creatures 
into 1 . Monkey Sf those with long tails ; 2 . 
those with short tails ; 3. Baboons, those with- 
out tails. The ancient Egyptians are said to 
have worshipped apes ; it is certain that they 
are still adored in many places in India. 
Mafleus describes a magnificent temple dedi- 
cated to the ape, with a portico for receiving 
the victims sacrificed, supported by seven 
hundred columns. 

** with ftlittering ftold and sparkling: gems they shine. 

But apes and moQk^s ace tiie gods within.** 

Figures of apes are also made and reverenced 
as idols, of which we have several in Moore’s 

Hindoo Pantheon;” also in the avatars, 
given in Maurice’s “ History of India,” &c. 
In some parts of the country the apes are 
held sacred, thoi^h not resident in temples; 
and incautious English gentlemen, by at- 
tempting to shoot these apes, (rather, per- 
haps, monkeys,) have been exposed, not only 
to all manner of insults and vexations from 
the inhabitants of the villages, &c., adjacent, 
but have even been in danger of their lives. 

APHARSACHITKS, a people sent by the 
kings of Assyria to inhabit the country of 
Samaria, in the room of those Israelites who 
had been removed beyond the Euphrates, 
Ezra V. 6. They, with the other Samaritans, 
opposed the rebuilding of the walls of Jeru- 
sdem, Ezra iv. 9. 

APIS, a symbolical deity worshipped by 
the Egyptians. It was an ox having certain 
exterior marks, in which animal the soul of 
the great Osiris was supposed to subsist. 
The ox was probably made the symbol of Osi- 
ris because he presided over agnculture. 

AI^CALYPSE, ’Airoic(Ut4if, signifies re- 
velation, It is, however, particularly applied 
to the Revelations which St. John had in the 
isle of Patmos, whither he had been banished. 
The testimonies in favour of the book of 
the Revelation being a genuine work of St. 
John the evangelist are very full and satis- 
factory. Andrew, bishop of Caesarea in Cap. 

f adocia, in the fifth century, assures us that 
hpias acknowledged the Revelation to be 
inspired. But^ the earliest author now ex- 
tant who mentions this book is Justin Mar- 
tyr, who lived about sixty years after it was 
written, and he ascribes it to St. John. So 
does Iraeneus, whose evidence is alone suffi- 
cient upon this point ; for he was the disciple 
of Polycarp, who was the disciple of John 
kimself; and he expressly tells us that he 
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had tke exfdanation of a certain passage im 
this book from those who had conversed 
with St. John the author. These two 
fathers are followed by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Theophilas of Antioch, Tertullian, 
Origen, Cyprian, Lactantius, Jerome, Atha- 
nasius, and many other ecclesiasticai writers, 
all of whom concur in considering the aj^s- 
tle John as the authmr of the Revelation. 
Some few persons, however, doubted the 
genuineness of this book in the third and 
fourth centuries ; but since that time it has 
been very generally acknowledged to be ca- 
nonical ; and, indeed, as Mr. Lowman ob- 
serves, hardly any one book has received 
more early, more authentic, and more satis- 
factory attestations.” The omission of this 
book m some of the early catalogues of the 
scriptures, was probably not owing to miy 
suspicion concerning its authenticity or gen- 
uineness, but because its obscurity and mys- 
teriousness were thought to render it less 
fit to be read publicly and generally. It is 
called the Revelation of Jonn the Divine ; 
and this appellation was first given to St. 
John by Eusebius, not to distmguisb him 
from any other person of the same name, 
but as an honourable title, intimating that 
to him was more fully revealed the system 
of divine counsels than to any other prophet 
of the Christian dispensation. 

St. John was banished to Patmos in the 
latter part of the reign of Domitian, and he 
returned to Ephesus immediately niter the 
death of that emperor, which happened in 
the year 96 ; and as the auostle states, that 
these visions appeared to nim while he was 
in that island, we may consider this book as 
written in the year 95 or 96. 

In the first chapter, St. John asserts the 
divine authority of the predictions which he 
is about to deliver ; addresses himself to the 
churches of the Proconsular Asia ; and de- 
scribes the first vision, in which he is com- 
manded to write the things then revealed to 
him. The second and third chapters con- 
trin seven epistles to the seven churches in 
Asia ; namely, of Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laofficea, which relate chiefly to their then 
respective circumstances and situation. At 
the fourth chapter the prophetic visions be- 
gin, a^nd reach to the end of the book. They 
contain a prediction of all the most remark- 
able revolutions and events in the Christian 
church from the time of the apostle to the 
final consummation of all things. An attempt 
to explain these prophecies does not faR 
within the design of this work ; and therefore 
those who are oisposed to study this sublime 
and mysterious book are referred to Mede, 
Daubuz, Sir Isaac Newton, Lowman, Bishop 
Newton, Bishop Hurd, and many other ex- 
cellent commentators. These learned men 
agree in their general principles concerning 
the interpretation of this book, although 
they differ in some particular points ; and it 
is not to be expected that there should be a 
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perfect colnddeiice of opinion in the expk* 
nation of those predictums which relate to 
atiH fotiire ^es t for» as the incomparable 
Sir Isaac Newton observes, God gave these 
and the prophecies of the Old l^tament, 
not to gratify men^s curiosity, by enabling 
them to foreanow things, but that after they 
were fulffled they mi^t be interpreted by 
the event, and his own prescience, not that 
of the interpreters, be then manifested there- 
by to the world.” “To explain this book 
perfectly,” says Bishop Newton, “ is not the 
work of one man, or of one age ; but proba- 
bly it never will be clearly understood, till 
it 18 all fulfilled.” It is graciously designed, 
that the gradual accomplishment of these 
predictions should afFora, in every succeed- 
ing period of time, additional testimony to 
the divine origin of our holy religion. 

APOCRYPHA, books not admitted into 
the sacred canon, being either spurious, or 
at least not acknowledged to be divine. The 
word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is 
either derived from the words M rrjs Kp6imjs, 
because the books in question were re- 
moved from the crypt^ chest, ark, or other 
receptacle in which the sacred books were 
deposited whose authority was never doubted, 
or more probably from the verb 
to hide or conceal, because they were con- 
cealed from the generality of readers, their 
authority not being recognised by the church, 
and because they are books which are desti- 
tute of proper testimonials, their original 
being obscure, their authors unknown, and 
their character either heretical or suspected. 
The advocates of the church of Rome, in- 
deed, affirm that some of these books are 
divinely inspired ; but it is easy to account 
for this: the apocryphal writings serve 
to countenance some of the corrupt prac- 
tices of that church. The Protestant churches 
not only account those books to be apocry- 
phal and merely human compositions which 
are esteemed such by the church of Rome, 
as the Prayer of Manasseh, the Third and 
Fourth Books of Esdras, the addition at the 
end of Job, and the hundred and fifty-first 
Psalm ; but also the hooks of Tobit, Judith, 
the additions to the book of Esther, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the Prophet, with the 
^istle of Jeremiah, the Song of the lliree 
Cnildren, the Story of Susanna, the Story of 
Bel and the Dragon, and the First and Se- 
cond Books of Maccabees. The books here 
enumerated are unanimously rejected by 
XVotestants for the following reasons ; — 

1 . They possess no authority whatever, 
either external or internal, to procure their 
admission into the sacred canon. None of 
them are extant in Hebrew ; all of them are 
in the Greek language, except the Fourth 
Book of Esdras, which is only extant in 
Latin. They were written for the most part 
by Alexandrian Jews, sub$e<juently to the 
cessation of the prophetic Spint, though be- 
fore the promulgation of the gospel. Not 
mt of the writers in direct terms advances a 
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claim to inspiration; nor were they over 
received into the meftd canon by the Jewing 
church, and therefere they were not sanction- 
ed by our Savioui^. No part of the apocry- 
pha 18 quoted, or even aUuded to, ^ him or 
by any of his apostles ; and both Philo and 
Josephus, who flourished in the first century 
of the Christian sera, are totally silent con- 
cerning them. 

2 . The apocryphal books were not admitted 
into the canon of scripture during the first 
four centuries of the Onristian church. They 
are not mentioned in the catalogue of inspired 
writings made by Melito bishop of Sardis, 
who Nourished in the second century, nor in 
those of Origen in the third century, of 
Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epi- 
hanius, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius, 
erom, Rufinus, and others of the fourth 
century ; nor in the catalogue of canonical 
books recognised by the council of Laodicea, 
held in the same century, whose canons were 
received by the catholic church ; so that, as 
Bishop Burnet well observes, we have the 
concurring sense of the whole church of God 
in this matter. To this decisive evidence 

books, we may add that they werene^r 
read in the Christian church until the fourth 
century; when, as Jerom informs us, they 
were read “ for example of life, and instruc- 
tion of manners ; but were not applied to 
establish any doctrine.” And contemporary 
writers state, that although they were not 
approved as canonical or inspired writings, 
yet some of them, particularly Judith, ms- 
dom, and Ecclesiasticus, were allowed to be 
perused by catechumens. As a proof that 
they were not regarded as canonical in the 
fifth centuiy, Augustine relates, that when 
the book of Wisdom and other writings of 
the same class were publicly read in the 
church, they were given to the readers or 
inferior ecclesiastical officers, who read them 
in a lower place than those which were uni- 
versally acknowledged to be canonical, which 
were read by the bishops and presbyters in a 
more eminent and conspicuous manner. To 
conclude : notwithstanding the veneration in 
which these books were held by the western 
church, it is evident that the same authority 
was never ascribed to them as to the Old and 
New Testament until the last council of 
Trent, at its fourth session, presumed to 
place them all (except the Prayer of Manas- 
seh and the Third and Fourth Books of Es- 
dras) in the same rank with the inspired 
writings of Moses and the prophets. 

APULLINARIANS, or ApoUinarists, or, 
as they are called by Epiphanius, Dimaritse, 
a sect who derived tneir principal name from 
ApoUinaris, bishop of Laodicea, in the fourth 
century. ApoUinaris strenuously defended 
the divinity of Christ against the Arians ; but, 
by indulging too freely in philosophical dis- 
tinctions and subtleties, he denied in some 
measure his humanity. He maintained that 
the body which Christ assumed was endowed 



« gehsitive, md not a rational, aouli 
that the divine nature performed the 
toictionei of reagon, and supplied the place 
of the intellectual principle in man* lienee 
it seemed to follow, that the divine nature 
in Christ was blended with the human, and 
euffered with it the pains of crucidxion and 
death, ApdlUnaris' and his followers have 
been charged with other errors by certain 
>ancient writers ; but it is not easy to deter- 
mine how far their charge is worthy of credit. 
The doctrine of Apollmaris was first con- 
demned by a council at Alexandria in 362, 
and afterwards in a more formal manner by 
a council at Rome in 375, and by another 
coimcil in 378, which deposed ApoUinaria 
from his bishopric. In short, it was attack- 
ed at the same time by the laws of the em- 
perors, the decrees of councils, and the writ- 
ings of the learned ; and sunk by degrees 
under their united force. 

APOLLOS was a Jew of Alexandria, who 
came to Ephesus in the year of our Lord 54, 
during the absence of St. Paul, who had 
gone to Jerusalem, Acts xviii. 24. He was 
an eloquent man, and mighty in the scrip- 
tures ; but he knew only the baptism of John, 
and was not fully informed of the higher 
branches of gospel doctrine. However, he ac- 
knowledged that Jesus Christ was the Messi- 
ah, and declared himself openly as his disciple. 
At Ephesus, therefore, ne began to speak 
boldly in the synagogue, and demonstrated 
by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. 
Aquila and Priscilla, having heard him there, 
took him with them, and instructed him more 
fully in the ways of God, Some time after, he 
was inclined to go into Achaia, and the breth- 
ren wrote to the disciples there, desiring them 
to receive him. He was very useful at 
Corinth, where he watered what St. Paul 
had planted, 1 Cor. iii. 6. It has been sup- 
posed, that the great admiration of his disci- 
ples for him tended to produce a schism. 
Borne said, “ I am of Paul ; ” some, “ I am of 
Apollos; ” and others, “ I am of Cephas,’' But 
this division, which St. Paul mentions and 
reproves in his first ^istle to the Corinthi- 
ans, did not prevent Paul and Apollos, per- 
sonally, from being closely united in the 
bonds of Christian charity and affection. 
Apollos, hearing that the apostle was at 
Ephesus, went to meet him, and was there 
when St. Paul wrote the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; in which he observes, that he 
had earnestly entreated Apollos to return to 
Corinth : but though he had not prevailed 
with him, Apollos gave him room to hope 
that he would visit that city at a favourable 
opportunity. Some have supposed, that the 
apostle names Apollos and Cephsis, not as 
the real persons in whose name parties had 
been formed in Corinth, but that, in order 
to avoid orovoking a temper which he wished 
to subside, he transfers ‘*by a figure” to 
Apollos and himself what was really meant of 
omr parties, whom from prudence he de- 
ojmoit to mention. However this s%ht be. 


the reluctance of Apollo$ to return to Cor- 
inth seems to countenance the general opi- 
nion. St. Jerom says that Apidlos was so 
dissatisfied with the division which had hap. 
pened on his account at Corinth, that he 
retired into Crete with Zeno, a doctor of the 
law ; but that the evil having been corrected 
by the letter of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
Apollos returned to that city, of which be 
afterwards became bishop. The Greeks say 
that he was bishop of Duras ; some, that he 
was bishop of Iconium, in Phrygia; and 
others, of Osesarea. 

APOLLYON. See Abaddon. 

APOLOGIES, in ecclesiastical history, 
were defences (so the Greek word means) 
of Christianity, presented to heathen emper- 
ors, by the Christian Fathers, who were 
therefore called Apologists. The first was 
presented to the emperor Adrian, by Quad- 
ratus, A. D. 126, a fragment of which is 
preserved by Eusebius; but another, pre- 
sented soon after to the same, by Aristides, 
a converted Athenian philosopher, is totally 
lost. Justin Martyr wrote two apologies ; 
the latter (to the Roman senate) is imper- 
fect at the beginning ; but the former, ad- 
dressed to Antoninus Pins, is preserved 
entire, and was published in English, in 1709, 
by the Rev. W. Reeves, together with one by 
Tertullian, the Octavius (a dialogue) of Mi- 
nucius Felix, and the Commentary of Yin- 
centius Lirinensis, with notes and prelimi- 
nary dissertations to each, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Apologies are curious and valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, as showing what were the 
objections of the heathens, and the manner 
in w’hich they were rebutted by the early 
Christians. 

APOSTASY, a deserting or abandoning 
of the true religion, llie word is borrowed 
from the Latin apostatare^ or apostare^ to 
despise or violate an}’thing. Hence apostatare 
leges anciently signified to transgress the laws. 
The Latin apostatare, again, comes from 
from, and tnjfu, 1 s,tand. Among the Roman- 
ists, apostasy also signifies the forsaking of 
a religious order, whereof a man had made 
profession, without a lawful dispensation. 
The ancients distinguished three kinds of 
apostasy ; the first, a supererogations, is com- 
mitted by a priest, or religious, who aban- 
dons his profession, and returns to his lay 
state ; the second, a mandatis Dei, by a per- 
son of any condition, who abandons the 
commands of God, though he retains his 
faith ; the third, a fide, by him w^ho not only 
abandons his works, but also the faith. 
There is this difference between an apostate 
and a heretic ; that the latter only abandons 
a part of the faith, whereas tne former 
renounces the whole. The jirimitive Chris- 
tian church distinguished several kinds of 
apostasy. The first was that of those who 
relapsea from Christianity into Judaism ; the 
second, that of those who blended Judaism 
and Christianity together; and the third 
was that of those who, after having been 
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Christians, voluntarily relapsed into Pagan- 
ism. 

APOSTIiE, air(Js-o\os, one of the twelve 
disciples of Jesus ('hrist, commissioned by 
him to preach his gospel, and propagate it 
to all parts of the earth. The word origi- 
nally signifies a person delegated or sent ; 
from kiros^Xhufy mitto ; in which sense it oc- 
curs in Herodotus, and other profane au- 
thors. Hence, in the New Testament, the 
terra is applied to divers sorts of delegates ; 
and to the twelve discijiles by way of emi- 
nence. They were limited to the number 
twelve, m allusion to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. See Matt. xix. 28 ; Luke xxii 30 ; 
Rev. xxi. 12 — 14 ; and compare Exod. xviv. 
4 ; Deut. i. 23 ; and Josh. iv. 2, 3 Accord- 
ingly care was taken, on the death of Judas, 
to cnoose another, to make uj) the number, 
Acts 1 . 21, 22, 20. Of the first selection 
and commission of the twelve apostles we 
have an account, Luke in. l.i, &:c. ; Matt. x. 
1, &c. Having chosen and constituted 
tw£'t >3 persons, under the name of Ajiostlos, 
om" blessed Lord determined that for some 
time tlicy should be continually with him, 
not only to attend ujion lus jmblic ministry, 
but to enjoy the benefit of his private con- 
versation, that he might furnish them the 
better for the great work m which they were 
to be employed ; and that, at length, after 
suitable prepaiation, be imghl, with greater 
advantage, send them abroad to preach hia 
gospel, and thus make way foi his own visits 
to some more distant parts, wheie he had 
not yet been ; and to enable them more 
efieclually to do this, he endowed them with 
the power of working miracles, of curing 
diseases, and casting out demons About 
the commencement of the third year of lus 
ministry, according to the common account 
of its duration, he sent them out two by two, 
that they might he assistants to each other in 
their woik ; and commanded them to restrict 
their teaching and services to the people of 
Israel, and to avoid going to the gentiles or 
to the Samaritans ; to declare the approach 
of the kingdom of heaven, and the establish- 
ment of the gospel dispensation ; to exer- 
cise the miraculous powers with which they 
had been endowed gratuitously ; and to de- 
pend for tbeir subsistence on the providence 
of God, and on the donations of those to 
whom they ministered. Tlieir names were, 
Simon Peter; Andrew, bis brother; James 
the greater, the son of Zebedec; and John his 
brother, who was the beloved disciple; 
Philip of Bethsaida; Bartholt»mew ; Thomas, 
called Hidymus, as having a twin hi other ; 
Matthew or Levi, who had been a publican ; 
James, the son of Alpheus, called James the 
less ; Lebbeus, surnamecl I'kaddeus, and 
who was also called Judas or Jude, the 
brother of James ; Simon, the Canaanite, so 
called, as some have thought, because he 
was a native of Cana, or, as Dr. Hammond 
thinks, from the Hebrew signifying 

the same with Zelotes, or the Zelot, a name 
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given to him on account of his having be- 
fore professed a distinguishing zeal for the 
law; and Judas Iscariot, or a man of Carioth, 
Josh. XV. 25, who afterwards betrayed him, 
and then laid violent hands on himself. Of 
these, Simon, Andrew, James the greater, 
and John, were fishennen ; Matthew, and 
James the son of Alpheus, were publicans ; 
and the other six were probably fishermen, 
though their occupation is not distinctly 
specified. 

After the resurrection of our Saviour, and 
not long before his ascension, the place of 
Judas the traitor was supjdicd by Matthias, 
supposed by some to have been Nathanael 
of (ialilcc, to whom our Lord had given the 
distinguishing character of an “ Israelite 
indeed, m whom tlierc was no guile ; ” and 
the twelve apostles, whose number was now 
completed, received a new commission, of a 
more extensive natuie than the first, to 
pleach the gospel to all nations, and to be 
witnesses of Christ, not only in Jerusalem, 
m all Judea, and in Samaria, hut unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth ; and they were 
qualified for the execution of their office by 
a plenteous etliisum of miraculous powers 
and s])iritual gifts, an<l jiarticularly the gift 
of tongues. In consequence of this com- 
mission, they jireacbed fiist to the Jews, 
then to the Samantans, and aftenvaids to 
the idolatrous gentiles. I'beir signal suc- 
cess at Jeiusalcm, where they opened their 
commission, alarmed the Jewish Sanliedriin, 
before uliich Peter and John were sum- 
moned, and from which they received a 
stiict chaige inner more to tcaih, publicly 
or jirivateiy, m the name of .Jesns of Nazar- 
eth. 'i’lie noble reply ami subsequent con- 
duct of the ajiostles are well known. 7'his 
court of the Jews was so awed and incensed, 
as to plot the death of the twelve apostles, 
as the only eficctual measure for preventing 
the farther spread of Christianity, (iaraa- 
liel interposed, by his j)rudent and moderate 
counsel ; and his sjieecli had so good an ef- 
fect upon the hanliedrim, that, instead of put- 
ting Peter and John to death, they scourged 
tliem, renewed their charge and threats, and 
then dismissed them The apostles, how- 
ever, wei e not discouraged nor restrained ; 
they counted it an honour to suffer such 
indignities, in token of their affection to their 
master, and zeal in his cause; and they per- 
sisted in preaching daily m the courts of 
the temple, and in other places, that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the jiromised and h>ng- 
expected Messiah. Their doctrine spread, and 
the number of converts in Jerusalem still 
increased. During the violent persecution 
that raged at Jerusalem, soon after the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen, several of the lead- 
ing men among the Cliristians were dis- 
persed ; some of them travelled through the 
regions of Judea and Samaria, and others 
to Damascus, Phoenicia, the Island of Cyprus, 
and various parts of Syria ; 'hut the twelve 
apostles remained, with undaunted firmness, 
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at Jerusalem, avowing: their attichment to 
the persecuted interest of < 'hrist, and con- 
sulting how they inigJit best provide for the 
emergencies of the church, in its infant and 
oppressed state. 

When the a])Ostles, during their abode at 
Jorusalcm, heard that many of the Samari- 
tans had ernbiaced the gosjiel, Peter and 
John were deputed to confer upon them the 
gift of the Holy Spirit ; for to the apostles 
belonged the ])rerogative of conferring upon 
others spiritual gifts and miraculous powers. 
In their return to Jerusalem, from the city 
of Samaria, they preached the gospel in 
many Samaritan villages. The manner of 
its being sent to Ethiopia, by the conversion 
of the eunuch who was chief treasurer to 
(jaudace, (jueen of the country, is related m 
Acts viii. 2t), &e. After the Christian reli- 
gion had been ])lanted in Jerusalem, Judea, 
and Samaria, and sent into Ethiopia, one of 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Acts i 8 ; 
and after it had been preached about eiglit 
years to the .lews only, (iod, in liift wise 
and merciful providence, disjiosed things 
for the predchmg of it among the gentiles. 
OsesciUN'i was the scene in which the apostle 
Petei was to open his comimssum for this 
purfiose ; and Cornelius, one of the devout 
gtmtilcs, and a man distingui'-hed hy his 
piety and iliaiity, w.is the first pro-cljlc to 
Chrlstiainty After IVter had l,iid tlie foun- 
dation of a ('linstian ehuieh among the de- 
vout gentiles, others imitated his example, 
and a great number of peisons of this de- 
scTifition emluaeed tlie ( 'hristian faith, more 
especially at Antioch, where the diseijdes, 
whom their erieniies had liilheito called 
(ial deans, Nazareiies, and other names of 
rejiroadi, and who, among themselves, had 
been (‘ailed “ disei])les,” “ helleve^^,” “the 
cliuieh,” ** the saints,” and “brethren,” 
were denominated, ]irol)ahly not without a 
divme direetioTi, (’hristians. 

When Cliiistianity had been preached for 
about eight years among the Jews only, 
and for about three )eais more among the 
Jews and devout gentiles, the next stage 
of its ])rogress was to the idolatrous gen- 
tiles, 111 the year of (dirist 44, and the 
fourth year of the emperor Claudius. Bar- 
nabas and Saul were selected foi this ])ur- 
pose, and constituted m an extraordinary 
manner apostles of the gentiles, or uncir- 
cumeisiou. Barnabas was pi ohahly an elder 
of the first rank ; he had seen (dinst m the 
flesh, had been an eye-witness of his being 
alive again after his crucifixion, and had re- 
ceived the Holy Sjiint on the clay of Pente- 
cost, as being one of the hundred and twenty 
Saul also, since his coin ersion, had jireachecl 
as a superior jirojihet, about seven years to 
the Jews only, and about two years more 
to the Jews and devout gentiles They had 
both been born in gentile countries ; and 
therefore may be supjiosed to have had more 
respect and affection for the gentiles, than 
most of the Jews who were natives of Judea, 
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Saul had been converted, and had hitherto 
preached chiefly on gcntili ground ; and he 
had joined with Barnabas m teaching devout 
gentiles for a whole year, at Anliodi m 
Syria; by all which previous hteps they 
were regularly conducted to the last grada- 
tion, or the conversion of the idolatrous 
gentiles But it was necessary, in order to 
the being an a])Ostle, to have seen our Lord 
Jesus Christ alive after his crucifixion, for 
the apostles were m a peculiar maimer the 
witnesses of his resurrection. Some have 
supposed that Saul saw the person of Jesus, 
when he was converted, near the city of 
Damascus ; but others, who conceive from 
the history of this event, that this could 
not have been the case, as he was instantly 
struck blind, are of opinion that the season, 
wdien his ajmstolic qualification and com- 
mission W'ere complel(‘d, was that mentioiKul 
by lumself. Acts xxii 17, when he returned 
to Jerusalem the second time after Ills con- 
version, saw' the Lord ,lesus (’hrist m per- 
son, and received the command to go 
quickly out of Jerusalem, that he might he 
.sent unto the geiitsk’s, See also .^cts xxvi 
1(> — 20, where he gives an ati’ouiit of the 
object of his comini''Num He also received 
a variety of gifts and powers, which, Mi])er- 
added to his owm gvunus and learning, as 
well as fortitude and patemce, eminently 
qualified him for the ofiui^ of an a])o^tle, and 
for that particular excieise of it which was 
assigned to him M Pan! is frcipicnlly 
called the Aposfl(\ hy way of eminence; and 
the Apostle of the pet/ tiles, hecausi^ his mi- 
nistry W'as tinefly (‘iiqiloycd for tlie conver- 
sion of the gentiles, as that of St Peter was 
for Jew's, w'ho is tlierefoie styled tlie Apostle 
of the C'lrcumcistort. 

The ajiostlcs having continued at Jerusa- 
lem tw'clvc years after the ascensum of 
Christ, as tradition rejiorts, according to Ins 
command determined to disjierse themselves 
in different jiarts of the w'oild. But wdiat 
W’ere the particular provinces assigned to 
each, does not certainly ajipcar from any 
authentic history. Socrates says, that Thomas 
took Parthia for his lot ; Matthew, Ethio- 
pia ; and BartlK)lomew% India. Eusebius 
gives the following account . “ Thomas, 
as w'e learn hy tradition, had Parthia 
for Ins lot; Andrew, Scythia; John, Asia, 
who having lived there a long time, died 
at Ephesus. Peter, as it set ms, preached to 
the disjiersed Jews in Pontus and Galatia, 
Bithvnia, (hippadocia, and Asia ; at length, 
coming to Rome, he was crm'itied with his 
head dow'nw^ard, as he had desued \Miat 
need 1 to s])eak of St Paul, w'ho fully 
preached the gONpel of (Jinst, from Jerusa- 
lem to lllyricuin, and at last died a martyr 
at Rome, in the time of Nero ?” From this 
passage w'e may conclude, that at the hegm- 
ning of the fourth ctmtury there w’cre not 
any certain and well attested accounts of the 
jdaces out of Judea, in wdiich several of the 
apostles of Christ preached j for if there had. 
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Eusebius must hare been acquainted with 
them. 

The stories that are told concerning their 
arrival and exploits amon^? the Gauls, the 
English, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the Russians, are too romantic in their na- 
ture, and of too recent a date, to be received 
by an impartial inquirer after truth. 'I'hese 
fables were for the most part forged after 
the time of Charlemagne, when most of the 
Christian churches contended about the an- 
tiquity of their origin, with as much vehe- 
mence as the Aicaduins, Egyptians, and 
Greeks disputed formerly about their seni- 
ority and precedence. 

It appears, however, that all of the apos- 
tles did not die by martyrdom, lleiaclion, 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinns, reckons 
among the apostles who did not suflVr mar- 
tyrdom, IVIatthew, Thomas, Philip, and Lcvi, 
probably meaning Lebbeus. 

To the apostles belonged the peculiai and 
exclusive prerogative of writing doctrinal 
and preceptive books of authonly m the 
f/hristian church; and it sufficiently appeals 
that no e[)istles or otlier doctnnal writings 
of any person who was of a rank below that 
of an apostle, were received by (Christians as 
a jiart of their rule of faith. With respect 
to the writings of INI ark and Luke, they are 
reckoned historical, not doctrinal or dogma- 
tical ; and Augustine says, that Mark and 
Luke wrote at a time when their untmgs 
might be a])proved not only by the church, 
but by apostles still living. 

The appellation of Apostles was also given 
to the ordinary travelling ministers of the 
church. Thus St. Paul, in the epistle to the 
Homans, xvi 7, says, “Salute Andronicus 
and Junia, my kinsmen and fellow prisoners, 
who are of note among the ajiostlcs.” In 
this inferior sense the appell^^jtion is apjilicd, 
by Clement of Alexandnf^j to Rarnabas; 
who was not an apostle in the highest sense 
of the word, so as the twelve and Paul 
were apostle.s. Tertullian calls all the 
seventy discqiles apostles ; and Clement 
calls Barnabas apostolical merely in another 
place, and says that he was one of the seventy, 
and fellow-labourer of Paul. These, says Dr. 
Lardner, are the highest characters which he 
really intends to give to Barnabas, and what 
he means when he styles him apostls ; there- 
fore he need not be supposed to ascribe to 
Barnabas that large measure of insjiiration 
and high authority, which was peculiar to 
the apostles, strictly and properly so called. 
In a similar subordinate form 8t Clement 
of Rome is called apostle. Timothy also is 
called by Salvian, apostle, meaning merely 
apostolical, or a companion and disciple of 
apostles 

Apostle was likewise a title given to those 
sent by the churches, to carry their alms to 
the poor of other churches, Tliis usage 
they borrowed from the synagogues, who 
called those whom they sent on this mes- 
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sage, by the same name ; and the function 
or office itself arrorox^, that is, mission. Thus 
St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells 
them, that Epaphroditus, their apostle, had 
ministered to his wants, chap, ii. 25. It is 
applied m like manner to those persons who 
first planted the Christian faith in any place. 

Apostle is also used among the Jews, for a 
kind of officer anciently sent into the several 
parts and provinces m their jurisdiction, by 
way of visiter, or commissary ; to see that the 
laws were duly observed, and to receive the 
monies collected for the reparation of the tem- 
ple, and the tribute payable to the Romans. 
These ajiostles were a degree below the 
officeis of the synagogues, called patriarchs, 
and received their commissions from them. 
Some authors observe, that Si. Paul had 
borne this office ; and that it is this he al- 
ludes to m the beginning of the Epistle to 
the Galatians . as if he had said, Paul, no 
longer an apostle of the synagogue, nor sent 
by men to maintain the law of Moses, but 
now an apostle and envoy of Jesus (^hiist, 
&C St. JtTom, though he docs not believe 
that St. Paul had been an a]>ostlc of this 
kind, yet imagines that he alludes to it m 
the passage pist ciletl 

APOSTLES’ ( REED. See Cunim. 

APPELLATIO, an appeal. The Sem}>ro- 
niau law secured this pnvilege to the Roman 
citizens, that they e«nil(l not be capitally 
convicted, but by the suffrage of the people ; 
and in whatcvei pro\inces they hap})ened to 
reside, if the governor showed a disposition 
to condemn them to death, to scourge, or 
deprne them of their projieity, they had 
libel ty to ajipeal from his jurisdiction to the 
judgment of the people. ‘ This lau', which 
was enacted under the republican fonn o( 
government, continued in force under the 
einjieiors; so that if any fieeman of Borne, 
thought him.self ill used and aggrieved by 
the jiresidents in any of the jnoMnees, he 
could, by ap}>eal, remove liis cau.^c to Rome, 
to the determination of the em}>eror. A 
number of peisons, we are told, weie dele- 
gated by Augustus, all of consular rank, to 
receive the appeals of the people in the pro- 
vinces These observations will exjilam the 
nature of St. Paul’s appeal m tlic Acts of the 
Apo.stlea. 

APPII FORUM> a place about fifty miles 
from Rome, near the modern town of 
Piperno on the road to Najdea It probably 
had its name from the statue of Appius 
Claudius, a Roman consul, who paved the 
famous way from Rome to ( 'ajnia, and whose 
statue was set up here. To this jilace some 
C'hristians from Rome came to meet St. Paul, 
Acts XX via, 15. 

APPLE-TREE, ni&n, Prov. XXV. J 1 ; 
Cant, a. 3, 5; vii. 8; viii. 5; Joel i. 12. 
As the best ajiples of Egypt, though ordi- 
nary , are lirought thither by sea from Rhodes, 
and by land from Damascus, we may believe 
that Judea, an intermediate country between 
Egypt and Damascus, has none that are 
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time, give place to a faith more worthy of 
the people. 

St Paul first ])reacliefl the gosjiel in Ara- 
bia, (juI i 17 (’hnstian churchewS were hiib- 
Bocpiently fouiideil, and many of their tribes 
cmlnaeetl Chiistianity prior to the fifth cen- 
tury ; most of which ajipear to have been 
tinctured with the Ne^tonan heresy At this 
time, however, it does not a])pcar that the 
Arabians liad any veision of the scrijitures 
in tlieir own language, to which some wri- 
ters attnlnitc the ease with which they wvre 
draw n intothcMahoiuetan de]u‘«ion; wdulethe 
Greeks, S 3 Uians, Annenians, Aliyssiniaiis, 
('opts, and olheis,” who eiijoyed that jin- 
vili'ge, wane able to resist it 
AKAM, the liftli son of ^hem, Gen. x, 22. 
He was the father of the Syrians, who from 
him w'erc railed Aiaroicans, oi Aiamites. 

AUAHAT, a niount.un of Asia, in Arme- 
nia, on wdiidi the aik (jf iSoali lesled afkr 
the eessahoii of the deluge, ('oneeriung ihe 
etymology of the name, Ilr Bryant ol>^e^Vl's, 
that il is a eoiiii]>()und of Ji-Jra/, and signi- 
fies “ the nioiintain ol dt'seent,” being iipii- 
Aailent to of the Helnew's Of the 

precHc sitnaiion of this inountmn, difierent 
aeeoimis hike been givini Some have sup- 
}H»sed that it w'as one of the mount aiiis wdiK h 
divide Airnenid on the south from Misopo- 
trinua, and that part of Assyria inhabited by 
tlie Curds, from wdiom those iiiountams 
took the name of Cm due, or Cardii ; by the 
Greeks denomimited Gordijn'i Jt is called 
by the Airdis Al-Jtn/i, and also Thnnumut. 
In eonfinnation of this opinion, it is alleged 
tbat»the it'inains of the <uk were to be seen 
on these iiHuintains ; and it is said, that 
BeroNUs and Aljydmms both fiedaie, that 
smh a lepoil existed in their time l^pijiha- 
imis ] net ends, if au* may eiedit lus assertion, 
tliat tha lelits of ilie ark aacic to be seen lu 
his (liA , and A\e aie luitiu'r told, that the 
empcK.r IU'ukIius AAent from the toA\n of 
Tliamanin, np ilie mountain Al-dudi, and 
fiaw the prate t>r the aik Othiis maintain, 
that mount Araiat was situated toAAauls the 
middle of Aimema, ueai the nvei Aia\e'>, or 
Aias, aboui tw eh emileN fiom it, at eoiduig to 
'r(»uinefoit, above two huiulit d and eighty 
miles (tistant fi oni Al-dudi, to the noi th-east 
Aiaiat seems to he <i jiait (d that Aast eham 
of mountains Culled Caueasin and'IViuius; 
ami U])OTi tlu’st mouritanis, and in the atlja- 
cent (Oiiiitr), AAi'ie I'leseiAial moie aulhen- 
tie aeeoiints of the cuk than in almo-t any 
other ])ait of thcAvoild, d'he it'gion about 
Araiat, ealletl Aiaratia, was esteemed among 
the aneieuts as neaily a eenti.d pait tif the 
earth; and it is tertainly as Avell calculated 
as any other for the aeeommodation of its 
first inhabitants, and lor the migration of 
colonies, upon the ineieaso of mankind. The. 
soil of the eountiy was very liuitful, and 
especially of that wdiere the patriarch 
made his first destamt The eonntry also 
was very higli, though it laid fine jilains and 
valiejp between tlie inoimiams, )Sndi a 
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country, therefore, must, after the flood, 
have been the soonest exsiccated, and, con- 
sequently, the soonest habitable 

Tlie mounlaiii wdiieh has still the name of 
Ararat, has retained it through all ages. 
Tonrnefort has jiaiticularly deseiibed it, and 
from Ins account it seems to consist clmdi)'' 
of fiee-stone, or calcareous ‘'and-stone. Jt 
IS a detaidied mountain m form of a sugar- 
Joaf, m the midst of a A ery extensive jifain, 
consisting of two summit^ ; the lesser, more 
filial')) and jjomted; the higher, winch is that 
of tlie ark, lie< north-west of it, and raises 
Its head far abo\e the neigliliouiing inuuri- 
tains, and is covered wath ))eipctual snenv 
Wlicn the air is clear, it does not aiqiear to 
he aboAT twm leagues from I'hn'an, and may 
be seen at the distance of foui oi fi\e da) s’ 
journey Its lieing visilde at such a distance*, 
liouever, is ascribed not so rnneh to its 
lieigbt, as to its lonely situation, iii a huge 
})laiii, and ujxni the mo^t eh'vated jiart of 
tlie coiintiy d1ie ascent is difiicuit ami 
fatiguing Toiiiiiefort atteiiqited it, and, 
aftei a wdiole da\ ’s toil, he Ava^ obliged, by 
the snow and, inten'-c* i old, to letiirn A\ith- 
out accompli ‘dung his design, though m the 
middle of ‘‘Urniner On the side of the 
mountain tliat looks tov. aids EiiA'an, is a 
juodigKMis juetniue, Aciy dee]/, with ])('r- 
)K‘iiduular ^ides, and ot a lough, black 
ap))raran(e, as if tinged A\jth smoke. 

'i'he sinnmit of Aiaiat has ne^’or been 
reached, though sivcial nttemjits have been 
made, and if the aik tested on the summit, 
it In ceitain tliat those who haA e s]>okeii of 
Its fragments licing seen tlieu in dideient 
agiN^ must hale been iinpoNecl iqion It in, 
liowtAcr, not iieceNvaiyto siippONt' tint the 
ark ]< sted iqion eillui of its to] n ; juul that 
s))ot AAould certaml) be choNin AAhicb would 
afi<ud tbe gieatist facil’ty of descent, /'^ir 
Kobeit Ker PoiUi is among the inodein trn- 
A ellers AA lio have gi\en in an aeeount of tins 
cih'bialed mount. on — “ .\s the vale ojiened 
beneath m m out dcNceiit, in) whole atten- 
tion became alnoi])ed in the \k'W liefoie me. 
A Aast jilain, ]ieo]»hal with louuthss mI- 
l.iges ; the towa'i'N and Npiies of the churches 
of !’htch-mai-ad/c n, aiiNing’ fioin .unidNf 
tliein, the ghttenug wateis cT the Ani\e>', 
fioAA mg through the freNli guen of the Axale, 
and the siihoid nate laiige of mouut.tiHs, 
.skirting tl'e base of ihe awful luc'iiiuntut of 
the antedihk lan woilJ It seemed to stand 
a stupeialoiis link in the hiNtoiA of min, 
uniting tlie tAVo races of ineii before and 
after the Hood But it wa> not until we had 
armed upon tbe Hat jdain, that I liehelcl 
Ararat in aJl it> amplitude of grandeur. 
From thesj)ot on wlueh I .Ntood, it a])]>eared 
as if the hugest mountains of the world liad 
J)ecn ))iled upon each otlui, to form tins one 
sublime nru eiisjy of earth, and roc'k, and 
finow’. Tlie icy jieeks of its double lu\ids 
rose majostieally mio tbe clear aud cloudless 
heavens, the nuji blazed bngbt U])on lliem , 
•and tbe letiection sent foith a dazdmg ladi- 
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aiK'e, equal to other suns This point of the 
view iiiutccl the utmost ^n'cintleur of plain 
and height. But the feelings I experienced 
while looking on the imnintaiu, aie hardly 
to be described. JMy eye, not able to rest 
for any length of time u]H)n tlie blinding 
glory of its summits, wandered down the 
apparently interminable sides, till 1 could no 
longei trace then vast lines in tiie mists of 
the horizon ; when an incvjiressibk impulse, 
immediately carr}mg my I'ye n])\v arils again, 
refixed my gaze upon the aw'ful glare of 
Ararat; and this bewildered sensibility of 
sight being answered by a similar feeling in 
the mmd, for ‘'Ome momeiit> I was h>'>t m a 
St range siisjiensioii of the jiow ei s of thought ” 

The sejiaiate jieaks are ealled ( ire.it and 
Tittle Araiat, and the sjiaee l>etweenlhim is 
about siweii rnile^. “ 'I’hese inacee'sdile 
summits,” coiitimies Sir R K I'orter, “ ha\e 
never lieen tiodden liytlie foiit of nrm smee 
the days of Xoah, if e\eu tli;,!!, foi my idea 
i>, that the ark rested m the sjia^e Ik tween 
these lesid , and mit oi’ the top of either 
Vaimiis atUiejtts have hum mavle in ditteient 
ages to asci'iid these ii* meiulou . mouiilam- 
])}iaiiiids, ])ut in lain tluu jo*im, •'Uows, 
mid glaciers, are iiistinnountahie ohslaeles 
the distance being so gieat from llio eoin- 
menceiiient of the icy region to tin lughest 
jiuint-, (old alone would he the de-limtion 
of .my jiersun wd.o should h.i\e the haidi- 
hood to ])eiseviie On Mining Mi unt 
Ar.irat from the nouhein side of the pl.iin. 
Us two heads aie sejiuialed hy a wade cleii, 
oi i.ithei glen, in the body of (lie iiiounhuti 
dT'* 1 K ky side of thi gieater head inns 
almo'T peijumdicuLin y down to tlie noiih- 
east, while the k ^su he.id rres fioiii the 
sloping liottom of lire eleA, in a jk'I fully 
coinee.l shajie Bolli heaiK aie loiered witli 
Uiow’ '^i’hc form of thi‘ gnetei i" sirinh'i to 
the less, only hioadei and loundei <U tlie 
top, and sliows to the uorth-wC't .» hiokea 
and ahiiqil fiont, oiKiung, ahoat Iralf wey 
(iowm, into a stnpi iidons c lusij, di < ip, i c»ekv , 
and jH’cnhaiU Id.nk At tliat patl of the 
inoniilain, the hollow of the chasm n u i\es 
an inlerrn])ti(m fiom tlie jnojeetion of niinoi 
inouiitams, which st.irt from tlie snK s of 
Aral it like Inem lies from the loot of a lice, 
and run along, in uridiiialing piogusnon, 
till lo>t in the iljsta U \a])ouis of the pl.un ” 
3)i .'shnekfoid argues that the true Ano.it 
lies among the inounteins (;f the north of 
India; but iMr Tabej has answered his 
rea‘'Oning, and ]no\ed hy a ccniijiai’isoii of 
gectg?"i}ihical notices inculentaljy mentioued 
in the Old Testament, that the Aiarat of 
Armenia is the true Ararat. 

ARCHANCiTT, aecoi ding to some, means 
ail angel occupying the ciglith rank in the 
eelestidil order oi hierarchy ; but others leek- 
oii it a title only ajiplieahlc to our Saviour 
,hule q, Dan. xii. 1 ; 1 Thess iv. 10. On this 
point Ris]io[) liorsloy has tlie following ob- 
servations — ” It. ha- been for a long time 
& fabhion in the eliuiidi to speak very fie- 


qiiently and familiarly of archangels as 
beings of an order with wlneli we are per- 
fectly w'ell accpiaiiitcd Some say there are 
seven of them. I ^pon wdiat solid ground 
that assertion stands, I know not ; but this 
I knowg the woid ‘aiehangeT is not to be 
found in any one ]iass.ige of the ( )ld I'csta- 
inent in the New Testament it oi eurs twice, 
and only twice. One of the twai jiassages is 
in the first epistle to the d'hessaloiiiaiis ; 
when the apostle, among the eireiimstances 
of the poll)]) of our hold’s deseemt from 
heaven to the final |iulgment, mentions ‘the 
voice of the ai change!,’ the otliei jiassage is 
in the cjustie of ,Si. thicle, wheie tlu‘ title of 
arehaiigel is eoiipled witli the name of 
‘Alieh.iel the aieh.mgel ’ This ]>a''Mige is 
so leuuiikah'.y i)h'«euie that 1 sliali not at- 
tempt lo diaw' any com lu-Km fiom it but 
this, whitli miniie-tiy follows, he the pai- 
tieuhir suue of the jaissige wiut it m.iy : 
ISince tills )> one of the tw'o texts ni wdiicli 
alone tJie word ‘.luhaugel’ is found in the 
w'hole hihle , smee in tiii^ ( 1U‘ text (>ul_\ the 
title of .iithangel u coupled wilh an\ name; 
.Old smee the naam wrh whuh it i'. licie 
couplul IS Ala Intel ; it follows undeiiiahly 
that the au liatige] Alicdiael u the only an h- 
angel of whom wc* know .luy thing fiom 
holy wilt. It eaniiot lie ]'!o\til fiom lioly 
wnt, .ind, il not fiom holy writ, it cannot he 
proved at all, ih.'.t anv axhaugil exi-tsbiil 
tlie ono .Meh.iugc'l Ain had, tiud this one 
aichaiigei Aiiehad i-. uiKjUt'slion ihly the; 
Alidiael of th.e hook of D.iiin ] 

“1 must o!)^i'r\e hy the w.«),\ulh respect 
to the iinjioit of ihv tgh* of ar doingc 1 , jl,hal 
the wand, hy ctvmology, ch uly impln’s a 
sujKrioiity oi i.mi, .anl .tiillionty in the |ki- 
son lo w horn it is apjtlual It impii/s a c iim- 
maml ovti .'ulH'N, aiid tin-- i-. all tliat the 
word of racts'-ilv iiapl'e- lift it follows 
not, hy ,01} ^<an.d i nle ol .ugniinut, that, 
be c ui'^e no otmi "Upetnuitv than ihat of 
lank and aiithoiitv i" mi; hui in the title, 
no oiacr belongs to tlu' pcisv>n distmgui'^lied 
h) the title', ami that lu' in .ell otln*i 
ies])e(ts a mere' ang( 1 >ii)( (* w(* admit 

v.irious oi del ^ of mieb.";eiit beings, it is 
evidc'iit th.vt a 1 ) ‘mg h ghi\ .ihcfve the angelic 
ordei in.qv command .oigds 

“To ,i'.eei tain, i! wc' i.m, to wii.it order of 
l)eing> the anh.iugd Alnhad m:i) belong, 
let ns su how he r dcsctihed by the jnopiiet 
D.inu'l, who never meulioiu limi by that 
title, and wh.it adiou j-, attiihutul to him 
in tlie hook of D.jud am) in .mothei hook, 
111 which he fic.u . .i jiruic qial jiait 

“ i\<nv D.iiud call'* him ‘one of the chief 
])rirues,’ oi ‘ one of tin' eaj'atal jinnies,’ or 
‘ one of tile juimes th.it are at the liead of 
all,’ foi this I niamtaju to he the full .md 
not more than the full imjxutof the Hebrew 
W’oids Now \u aie cleail) got above tlie 
eaith, into the* older of celestials, who are 
the pnncc's that aie^V.s/, or al the head of 
all '' Aie they au) other than the three jkt - 
bons ill the Hodhiad,'’ Michael, therefore, is 
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elocjuence ])Owerfiil ; but lie was illiterate, 
like llie rest of Iiih rounti} men, and in- 
debted to a deui-li ort’hnstian serdie for 
jiciuiiu^ his Koran. Whatever the views of 
Mahomet mij^ht Inn'e lieenin the earlier part 
of Ins life, it was not till tlu foitaMh year o{ 
his a; 4 e that he avowed Ins hiismoti as tlie 
apostle of (lod when so little eiedit did he 
jrnin for his pietiiisunis, that in the hr^t 
thiee years he could only numhei fourteen 
c(niv('rts, and eviai at t)ie end ot ten yeais 
his lahoui s and his fi lends weie alike eon- 
/iiH'd within 1 lie walls of Meeca, when the 
desit^ns of hl^ eruMines eornja'lled him to fly 
to Medina, wheie he w.vs favour, ihly re- 
el ivedhy a paity ot the most i ori^ideiMhle 
iiiliahitiints, w ho had ieeentt\ unbilled Ins 
doetiines at Mrcia 'Dii" H','j:ht, or iiey//v/, 
was mole the MahonietvUi aui, fio'u win, li 
time i'^ lomjmtid, and i oii'^spouds uilli (he 
J(»th ot Jnl\, ol the <’lnl^tl.nl aaa 

Mahomet now found Ininsvif ^uHicuntly 
])f;wiiful to llnoiV aNidi* all re-i'ne; deilaiij 
that h(' was i oiinnandi d to lanaptl unhe- 
1 k vers by ttie -saoid to i a-iive the lailli of 
one (hid, and In^ ])ro]tlK'l M ihoniet , and 
eoiitinii'OM his (ualuhms tollow'eis }»y the 
tin eats of 1 1» i n d pain on the «)ne L nid, and 
the. <illuieniems of ,i seusu d jsaadi-' on tlu 
other, lie had, hefoie lu' dialh, whu )i lia))- 
]e ned m the veai K-mu d ovei tlu* whole 
ot \mI>i i to Ills nnpostiii e I j is de.itli tin i w 
a 1e:ii])oi,u y olooni ovei lus cause, and the 
disunion of hi" followcMs tine item d e\ - 
tiiK non \ny otiiei iinpne ])]aeul in the 
same cm uiiisl.im as would liav e t ininblfil to 
■jnei I's , lint the Andis tell iIk'* powei , iliev 
itniiid then foundi 1 ,is the i hoseii piophet 
of (lOil, and then auh ut lem])i i anient, arn- 
iiutid by a illusions imt hu'-ia-in, tjave an 
ell lust of l.ihiu* siKK'e'.i, and eiumna^^ed 
the /. a^ Ol (fie ambition of tie n leatleis 
'idn ■'U( ee>si()n , .iber some blooiKhed, was 
Mlthd, .iml umiuinlieieil hoides of lianba- 
riaim were leadv to (<niv into e\eiu1n>n the 
san^uni.ny dutitis of iIru pro]>het , and, 
with “the t\vu III, lidnee, oi death,” as 
then motto, to invadi' tlie eountues of the 
nduhb ituim^ 1 be. v. liole ot the sure eed- 
nii» iiuiturv, then lajnd (Mieei wms iin_ 
theekad, the ibx ,])lin-‘d armies of the 
(iit'iks and Komaiis we>euii.ible to stand 
auanist them, the (dni'lun ihuuhts of 
Asia and Atni-a weie ainnhilaled ; and fiom 
Iiidi.i to the \tlantK*, thimmli I’eisia, Aia- 
hia, ^vna, Ikdestine, \sia .Minor, h^^ypt, 
wuth the whole of noilhein Afiu t, ^jann, 
and pait of TiMiKe, the iinpostoi was ae- 
knowdedpa d < ’onsiantmople was besieired , 
Home it '.elf \v,is pliunieied; ,ind nothini:; 
Jes^ thm the hnb|etlion of the whole (diiis- 
lian world was medit.ited on the one hand 
and tieinblnuj^ly exjieited on the othei. 

All tins w'.iswonderhd, but the aveiifi^inrr 
justiei* of an incensed I bity, and the sure wand 
of ])roplieey, i cl cave oui astonishment It 
W’as to punish an ajiostate rare, that the 
JSai aeen Joensis v/eve hat loose upon tlie 


eartb; and the counlucs w'hich they weri^ 
jicnriitted to ravat^i* were those m which tho 
jinre h^hl of rev elation had lieen most abused 
'Jdu eastern chiiTeh was sunk in ^ross idola- 
try , vi< e and vv K kedness ])revail<‘d m tluur 
W'orsi forms ; and tliose w'ho still called llicni- 
hclves (’inistiaiis tiustcMi moic' to iniaf^e>, 
relics, altars, auslcuitics, and pilgnm,\i(cb, 
than to a ciucificd .^avioiir 

A hoot a hundred and eurlity U'ars from 
the foundation of Ibi^dad, dnrni^ which 
pciiod the ]»owcT of tiic .'^aracens hail ^nadu- 
ally deelnu'd, a dicadtid le-aetion took jilaee 
in the coinpaeied countries. The Persians 
on tlie cast, and the (beets the west, 
were ^irnultaiumusly i oust'd fiom tlair long 
tln.ddom, and, assj^ted bv th<^ 'Tuiks, w'ho, 
I'-^uing fioin the jdai'is of FaiLiry, nou for 
th' fu'-t tm.e made then a]'|‘e'n me c in the 
t I'^t, e\lnigui'hed the }'o\vii td' the cabph- 
ate, and vntiially put an end to the Ara- 
bian moTs.icliy ill the vaair p Id \ sue- 
eC'Sion ol nominal cMbplis c out min'd to the 
vear . but the pi’f)vmti-> weie lost, 

their jiowii was conhncil to the walls of 
tluir e.ijUia] ; and thc'V wane m ujI sul/jt'c'- 
lion to the 1 inks and the Pum ms uutd the 
,ibovc yen, whin Mo-ibu'cm, tlu'lcs! of tin* 
.\bh i"ide^, was (k thruued and liuudeu’d by 
llobiixou, Ol llid't a, the fart. a tne 
soiled /m^is 1 t'T' «vc'nt, .ill li.iuali n tii- 
luniated (he foreign dmniniori nf the Aiidn- 
aii>, ]<’h then naluv nnh pemh nee nntcuKh- 
ed d'bc'v w,.re no longc'i, in-k. >d, tlie mas- 
ter ('f the finest ]'aiN oi tht' thice gre.il 
divisions of the' .'ini'icnt woild ll>eii w o»'k 
was Ibn-'bid , and, it till iiin; to tin si, he in 
w Ineii Mahomet Imnul limn thii\ ctutniie^ 
befoie, with tlie e\c‘e]*1ion oi ib< in 

lluu itliamn, llu'y uiiaued, .'ud 'tdj le- 
iiiain, the nu(‘on([m led lovtis of tlie desert 
Jt is not tia h'ast smil’d n c n i um''f.anet' in 
the lost OI y of tIir e\tKaU «htiai \ ptophgtiiat 
lliosc who, in the cmthmi.Riu ot tluu flist 
successes, vveit' the '-woin fo. of Iriiatuie, 
shouhl become loi seveial .lues it> e\thi''ivc 
])atioT»s \linan''Oi, the foundei of fkigilad, 
has the merit of tii^t exciting this spuit, 
wliu'bwas eueouiagcd in a •'till gu.itci de- 
gieebv In^ :p'"ind''C)ii .Mmainon d'liis caliph 
employt'd Ins agent '• in \imcnia, >}ria, 
legypt, ,uid at ( onstantinojde, in eollc'ctmg 
the most celeimitcal woiks on (neeiin sei- 
enee, and liad tlmn tian''kited mto the Ai.i- 
bic language I*hd()'o;>1i\ , asdonoinv, geo- 
nn‘tiv,.n,d nnniteme, \m‘K' lhn^ mtiodined 
and t.iuglh , ]ml)he schools wme c'st ihlished; 
and le.iinn'g, whu h h al altogetliei tied fiom 
Kuioiie, found ,m asvlum on tin* leaiiks of 
the 'I'lgiis Nor was this v.jtmt c'oiifmed to 
the c.i»)ital native v»aiivs began to a])]H*ai ; 
and by the hands of c o]yv eds weie iimltiplied 
out of number, foi the informeiion of the 
studious, c)i tlie tnnle of the w Mlthy. The 
lagc foi lit ei.it me extended to 
Mpam Jn the fomiei eonntiy, ^he ratnmies 
cvdleetcd a binary of ,i imndred thousand 
iuauuscnp1s,l>o.uildull\ traiisei dual, .inch eiy 
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elegantly bound ; and in the latter, the Om- 
miades formed another of sk hundred thou- 
sand volumes ; forty-four of which were 
employed in the catalogue. Tlieir capital, 
Cordova, with the towns of Malaga, Aline- 
ria, and Murcia, pioduced three hundred 
writers; and seventy public libraries were 
established in the cities of Andalusia. What 
a change since the days of Ornar, when the 
splendid library of the Ptolemies was wan- 
tonly destroyed by the same people ! A 
retribution, though a slight one, was thus 
made for their former devastations ; and 
many Grecian works, lost in the original, 
have been recovered in their Arabic dress. 
Neither was this learning confined to mere 
parade, though much of it must undoubtedly 
have been so. I'heir proficiency in astro- 
nomy and geometry is attested by their astro- 
nomical tables, and by the accuracy with 
which, in the plain of (’baldea, a degree of 
the groat circle of the earth was mea.NUied. 
But it was in medicine that, in this dark age, 
the Arabians shone most* the works of liii)- 
pocrates and Galen had been translated and 
commented on ; their physicians n^ere sought 
after by the ])rinces of Asia and Europe ; 
and the names of llhazis, Albucasis, and 
Avicenna are still revered by the members 
of the healing art. So little, indeed, did the 
physicians ol Europe m that age know of 
the history of their own science, that they 
were astonished, on the revival of learning, 
to find in the ancient Greek authois those 
systems for which they thought themselves 
indebted to the Arabians ! 

The last remnant of Arabian science was 
found in Spam ; from whence it was expel- 
led in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the intemperate bigots of that coun- 
try, who have never had anything of their 
own with which to supjily its place. The 
Arabians are the only j)ei)[»le who have jire- 
served their descent, their independence, 
their language, and their manners and cus- 
toms, from the earliest ages to the present 
times ; and it is amongst them that we are 
to look for cxamjdes of ])atriarchal life and 
manners. A very lively sketch of this mode 
of life IS given by Sir R. K. Porter, in the 
person and tribe of an Arab sheik, whom he 
encountered m the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates. “ I had met this warrior,^’ says 
Sir R. K. P., “ at the house of the British resi- 
dent at Bagdad ; and came, according to his 
repeated wish, to see him in a place more 
consonant with his habits, the tented field ; 
and, as he expressed it, ‘ at the head of his 
children.* — As soon as we arrived in sight 
of his camp, we were met by crowds of its 
inhabitants, who, with a wild and hurrying 
delight, led us towards the tent of their 
chief. The venerable old man came forth 
to the door, attended by his subjects of all 
sizes and descriptions, and greeted us with 
a countenance beaming kindness ; while his 
words, which our interpreter explained, were 
demonstrative of patriarchal welcome. One 


of my Hindoo troopers spoke Arabic ; hence 
the substance of our succeeding discourse 
was not lost on each other. Having entered, 
I sat down by my host ; and the whole of 
the persons present, to far beyond the boun- 
danes of the tent, (the sides of which were 
open,) seated themselves also, without any 
regard to those more civilized ceremonies of 
subjection, the crouching of slaves, or the 
standing of vassalage. These persons, in 
rows beyond rows, appeared just as he had 
described, the offspring of liis house, the 
descendants of his fathers, from age to age ; 
and like brethren, whether holding the high- 
est or the lowest rank, they seemed to gather 
round their common parent. But perhaps 
their sense of perfect equality in the mind 
of their chief could not be more forcibly 
shown, than in the share they took in the 
objects which appeared to interest his feel- 
ings ; and as 1 looked from the elders or 
leaders of the pcojde, seated immediately 
around him, to the circles beyond circles of 
]>rilli<mt faces, bending eagerly towards him 
and Ins guest, (all, from the most respecta- 
bly clad to those with hardly a garment 
covering their active limbs, earnest to evince 
some attention to the stranger be bade wel- 
come,) I thought I had nevTr before seen so 
complete an assemblage of fine and animatevi 
countenances, both old and young : nor 
could 1 suppose a better specimen of the 
still existing state of the true Arab ; nor a 
more lively picture of the scene which must 
have presented itself, ages ago. in the fields 
of Haran, when Tcrah sat in lus tent-door, 
surrounded by his sons, and Ins sons* sons, 
and the people horn in his house. The vene- 
rable Arabian sheik was also seated on the 
round, with a piece of carjiet spread under 
im ; and, like his ancient Chaldean ances- 
tor, turned to the one side and the other, 
graciously answering or questioning the 
groups around him, with an interest in them 
all which clearly showed the abiding simpli- 
city of his government, and their obedience. 
On the smallest computation, such must 
have been the manners of these people for 
more than three thousand years ; thus, in 
all things, verifying the prediction given of 
Ishmael at his birth, that he, m his poste- 
rity, should * be a wild man,* and always 
continue to be so, though ‘ he shall dwell 
for ever in the presence of his brethren.* 
And that an acute and active people, sur- 
rounded for ages by polished and luxurious 
nations, should, from their earliest to their 
latest times, he still found a mid people^ 
dwelling in the presence of all their brethren, 
(as we may call these nations,) unsubdued 
and unchangeable, is, indeed, a standing 
miracle ; one of those mysterious facts which 
establish the truth of prophecy.** But 
although the manners of the Arabians have 
remained unaltered through so many ages, 
and will probably so continue, their religion, 
as we have seen, has sustained an important 
change ; and must again, in the fulness of 
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within its precincts. But all those families 
have long since been confounded under the 
general name of Arabs. 'Flie greater part of 
this district consists of naked rocks and 
sandy and flinty plains; but it contained 
also some fertile spots, particularly in the 
peninsula of Mount 8inai, and through the 
long range of Mount Seir. 

The second region, or Arabia Deserta, is 
bounded on the north and north-east by the 
Euphrates, on the east by a ridge of moun- 
tains which separates it from Chaldea, on 
the south by Arabia Fcliv, and on the west 
by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Petrica. This 
was more particularly the country first of 
the Cushites, and aftenvards of the Ishma- 
elites ; as it is still of their descendants, the 
modern Bedouins, who maintain the same 
predatory and wandering habits. It con- 
sists almost entirely of one vast and lone- 
some wilderness, a boundless level of sand, 
whose dry and burning surface denies ex- 
istence to all but the Arab and his camel. 
Yet, widely scattered over this dreary waste, 
some spots of comparative fertility are to be 
found, where, spread around a feeble spring 
of brackish water, a stunted verdure, or a 
few jialm trees, fix the principal settlement 
of a tribe, and afford stages of refreshment 
in these otherwise impassable deserts Here, 
with a few dates, the milk of liis faithful 
camel, and perhaps a little corn, brought by 
painful journeys from distant region ^ or 
plundered from a passing caravan, the Arab 
supports a hard existence, until the failure of 
his resources impels him to seek another 
oasis, or the scanty herbage furnished on a 
patch of soil by transient rams ; or else, 
which is frequently the case, to resort, by 
more distant migration, to the banks of the 
Euphrates ; or, by hostile inroads on the 
neighbouring countries, to -supply those 
wants which the recesses of the desert have 
denied. T'he numbers leading this wander- 
ing and precarious mode of life are incredi- 
ble. From these deserts Zerah drew his 
army of a million of men ; and the same deserts, 
fifteen hundred years after, poured forth 
the countless swarms, which, under Ma- 
homet and his successors, devastated half 
of the then known world. 

The third region, or Arabia Felix, so de- 
nominated from the ha])pier condition of its 
soil and climate, occupies the southern part 
of the Arabian peninsula. It is bounded on 
the north by the two other divisions of the 
country ; on the south and south-east by 
the Indian Ocean ; on the east by part of the 
same ocean and the Persian Oulf ; and on 
the west by the Red Sea. This division is 
subdivided into the kingdoms or provinces 
of Yemen, at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula ; Hejaz, on the north of the for- 
mer, and towards the Red Sea ; Nejed, m 
the central region; and Hadramant and 
Oman, on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
The four latter subdivisions partake of much 
of the character of the other greater divi- 
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sions of the country, though of a more 
varied surface, and with a larger portion 
capable of cultivation. But Yemen seems 
to belong to another country and climate. 
It is very mountainous, is well watered with 
rains and springs, and is blessed with an 
abundant produce in corn and fruits, and 
especially in coffee, of which vast quantities 
are exported. In this division were the 
ancient cities of Nysa, Musa or Moosa, and 
Aden. This is also supposed to have been 
the count ry of the queen of 8heba. In He- 
jaz are the celebrated cities of Mecca and 
Medina. 

Arabia Felix is inhabited by a people who 
claim Jotkan for their father, and so trace 
their descent direct from Shem, instead of 
Abraham and Ham. They are indeed a 
totally different people from those inhabiting 
the other quarters, and pride themselves on 
being the only pure and unmixed Arabs. 
Instead of being shepherds and robbers, they 
are fixed in towns and cities ; and live by 
agriculture and commerce, chiefly maritime. 
Here were the people who were found by the 
(Ireeks of Egypt enjoying an entire monopoly 
of the trade with the east, and possessing a 
high degree of wealth and consequent refine- 
ment. It was here, in the ports of Sahara, 
that the spices, muslins, and precious stones 
of India, were for many ages obtained by the 
(ireek traders of Egypt, before they had ac- 
quired skill or couiage sufficient to pa'Js the 
straits of the Red »Sea ; which were long 
considered by the nations of Europe to be 
the jiroduce of Arabia itself. These articles, 
before the invention of shijiping, or the 
establishment of a maritime intercourse, 
were conveyed across the deserts by the 
(Jushite, Ishmaclitc, and Midianite earners. 
It was the produce partly of India, and 
partly of Arabia, n^hich the tiavclling mer- 
chants, to whom Joseph was sold, were 
carrying into Egyjit. The balm and myrrh 
were probably Arabian, as they arc still tlie 
produce of the same country ; but the sjiicery 
was undoubtedly brought farther from the 
east. These circumstances are adverted to, 
to show how extensive was the communica- 
tion, in wliich the Arabians formed the prin- 
cipal link : and that in the earliest ages of 
which we have any account, in those of Jo- 
seph, of Moses, of Isaiah, and of Ezekiel, 
“ the mingled people inhabiting the vast 
Arabian deserts, the Cushites, Ishmaelites, 
and Midianitcs, were the chief agents in 
that commercial intercourse wliich ha«!, from 
the most remote period of antiquity, sub- 
sisted between the extreme ea^t and west. 
And although the current of trade is nov/ 
turned, caravans of merchants, the descend- 
ants of these ])eople, may still be found tra- 
versing the same deserts, conveying the same 
articles, and in the .same manner as described 
by Moses ! 

The singular and important fact that Ara- 
bia has never been conquered, has alieady 
been cursoiily adverted to. But Mr Gibbon, 
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unwilling to pass by an opportunity of 
cavilling at Revelation, says, “ The per- 
petual independence of the Arabs has been 
the theme of praise among strangers and 
natives ; and the arts of controversy trans- 
form this singular event into a prophecy and 
a miracle in favour of the posterity of Ish- 
mael. Some exceptions, that can neither be 
dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of 
reasoning as indiscreet as it is superfluous. 
The kingdom of Yemen has been suc- 
cessively subdued by the Abyssinians, the 
Persians, the Sultans of Egypt, and the 
Turks ; the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian 
tyrant ; and the Roman province of Arabia 
embraced the peculiar wilderness in which 
Ishmael and his sons must have pitched 
their tents in the face of their brethren.” 
But this learned writer has, with a jicciiliar 
infelicity, annulled his own argument ; and we 
have only to follow on the above passage, to 
obtain a comjdetc refutation of the unworthy 
position with which it begins : ‘‘Yet these ex- 
ceptions,” says Mr. (iibbon, are tempo- 
rary or local; the body of the nation has 
escaped the yoke of the most powerful 
monarchies : the arms of Sesostris and Cy- 
rus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never 
achieve the concpie!>t of Arabia ; the present 
sovereign of the Turks may exercise a sha- 
dow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced 
to solicit the friendship of a people whom it 
is dangerous to provoke, and fruitless to 
attack. 1'he obvious causes of their freedom 
are inscribed on the chaiacter and country 
of the Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet, 
their intrepid ^ alour had been severely felt 
by their neighbours, m ofleiisive and defen- 
sive war. The patient and active virtues 
of a soldier arc insensibly nursed in the 
habits and discipline of a pastoral life. The 
care of the shcej) and camels is abandoned 
to the women of the tribe ; but the martial 
youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever 
on horseback and in the field, to practise the 
exercise of the bow, the javelin, and the sci- 
mitar. The long memoiy of their inde- 
pendence is the firmest pledge of its jierpe- 
tuity ; and succeeding generations are ani- 
mated to prove their descent, and to maintain 
their inheritance. Their domestic feuds are 
suspended on the approach of a common 
enei^ ; and in their last hostilities against 
the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was at- 
tacked and pillaged by fourscore thousand 
of the confederates. When they advance to 
battle, the hope of victory is in the front, in 
the rear the assurance of a retreat. Their 
horses and camels, who in eight or ten days 
can perform a march of four or five hundred 
miles, disappear before the conqueror ; the 
secret waters of the desert elude his search ; 
and his victorious troops are consumed with 
thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of 
an invisible foe, who scorns his eflbrts, and 
safely reposes in the heart of the burning 
solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
S4 


Bedouins are not only the safeguards of 
their own freedom, but the barriers also of 
the happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote 
from war, are enen'^ated bjr the luxury of the 
soil and climate. The legions of Augustus 
melted away in disease and lassitude ; and 
it is only by a naval power that the reduc- 
tion of Yemen has been successfully at- 
tempted. When Mahomet erected his holy 
standard, that kingdom was a jirovince of 
the Persian empire ; yet seven princes of the 
Homerites still reigned m the mountains; 
and the vicegerent of (fliosroeswas tempted 
to forget his distant country and his unfor- 
tunate master.” 

Yemen was the only Arabian province 
which had the appearance of submitting to 
a foreign yoke ; but even here, as Mr. Gib- 
bon himself acknowledges, seven of the na- 
tive princes remained unsubdued : and even 
admitting its subjugation to have been com- 
plete, the per])etiuil independence of the 
Ishrnaehtes remains unimpeached. For tlii.s 
is not their country. Petra, the ca}>it<il of 
the Stony Arabia, and the principal settle- 
ment of the NabathfCi, it is tuie, was long 
in the hands of the Persians ai*l Romans; 
but this never made them masters of the 
country. Hovering troops of Arabs confined 
the intniders within tbcir wall.s, and cut ofV 
their supfflies ; and tlie j)osses«ion of this 
fortress gave as little reason to the Romans 
to exult as the conquerors of Arabia Petrtea, 
as that of (biiraltar does to us to boast of the 
conquest of Spam 

The Arabian tribes were confounded by 
the (ireeks and Romans under the indis- 
criminate aiipellation of Saracens ; a name 
whose etymology has been variously, but 
never satisfacUuily, explained. This \\as 
their general name when IMaliomet appeared 
in the beginning of the seventh century 
Their religion at this time was Sabianism, 
or the worship of the sun, moon, See . ; vari- 
ously transformed by the diflerent tribes, and 
intermingled with some Jewish and ( 'hristian 
maxims and traditions. I'he tribes them- 
selves were generally at variance, from some 
hereditary and imjdacable aiiiinosilies ; and 
their only warfai’e consisted in desultory 
skirmishes arising out of these feuds, and in 
their predatory excursions, where sujienority 
of numbers rendered courage of less value 
than activity and vigilance. Yet of such 
materials JNlahomet constructed a mighty 
pipire ; converted the relapsed Ishrnaehtes 
into good IMusselmeu ; united the jarring 
tribes under one banner ; supplied wliat was 
wanting in personal courage by the ardour 
of religious zeal; and out of a banditti, 
little known and little feared beyond tbeir 
own deserts, raised an armed multitude, 
which proved the scourge of the world. 

Mahomet was born in the year 509, of the 
noble tribe of the Koreish, and descended, 
according to eastern historians, in a direct 
line from Ishmael. His person is represented 
as beautiful, his manners engaging, and bis 
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of any value. Can it be imagined, then, 
that tlie apple-trees of which the prophet 
Joel speaks, i. 12, and which he mentions 
among the things that gave joy to the 
inhabitants of Judea, were those that we 
call by that name? Our translators must 
surely have been mistaken here, since the 
apples which the inhabitants of Judea eat at 
this day are of foreign growth, and at the 
same time but very indifferent. 

lliere are five places, besides this in Joel, 
in which the word occurs ; and from them 
we learn that it was thought the noblest 
of the trees of the wood, and that its fruit 
was very sweet or jilcasant, (Jant. ii. 3 ; of 
the colour of gold, Prov. xxv. 11 ; extremely 
fragrant, Cant. vii. 8 ; and proper for those 
to smell that were ready to faint, Cant. ii. 5. 
We may be sure that the tapkuach was very 
early known m the holy land, as it is men- 
tioned in the book of .foshua as having given 
name to a city of IVlanasseh and one of 
Judah. Several interpreters and critics ren- 
der “iin Levit. xxiii 40, branches, 

or fruit, of the beautiful tree : and under- 
stand it of the citron ; and it is known tliat 
the .Jews still make use of the fruit of this 
tree at their yearly feast of tabernacles. 

Citron-trees arc very noble, be mg large, 
their leaves beautiful, ever continuing on 
the trees, of an exciuisite smell, and avoiding 
a most delightful shade. It might well, 
therefore, be said, “ As the citron-iree is 
among the trees of the wood, so is my 
beloved among the sons.” This is a delicate 
compliment, comparing the fine appearance 
of the prince, amid his escort, to the siipc- 
xior beauty with which the citron-tree appears 
aihong the ordinary trees of the forest ; and 
the comi)liment is heightened by an allusion 
to the refreshing shade and the exhilaiating 
fruit. 

I'he exhilarating effects of the fruit are 
mentioned Cant. ii. 5, “ (’omfort me with 
citrons.” Egmont and Heyman tell us of 
an Arabian who was in a great measure 
brought to himself, when overcome with 
wine, by the help of citrons and coffee. 

To the manner of serving up these citrons 
m his court, Solomon seems to refer, when 
he says, “ A word fitly spoken is like golden 
citrons in silver baskets ; ” whether, as 
IVlaimonides sujiposes, in baskets wrtmght 
with open work, or in salvers curiously 
chased, it nothing concerns us to determine ; 
the meaning is, that an excellent saying, 
suitably expressed, is as the most accejitable 
gift in the fairest conveyance. So the Rab- 
bins say, that the tribute of the first ripe 
fniits was carried to the temple in silver 
baskets. 

APRIES, a king of Egypt, called in the 
sacred writings Pharaoh Hophrah, Jer. xliv. 
30. A pries was the son of Psammis, and 
grandson of Necho, or Nechao, who waged 
xvar against Josiah, king of the Jews. He 
reigned twenty-five years, and was long con- 
sidered as one of the happiest princes in the 
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world ; but having equipped a fleet for the 
reduction of the Cyreiiiaua, he lost in this 
expedition almost the whole of his army. 
The Egyptians resolved to make him respon- 
sible for this ill success, rebelled, and pre- 
tended that he undertook the war only to 
get rid of his subjects, and that he might 
govern the remainder more absolutely. 
Aprics deputed Amasis, one of his officers, 
to suppress the rel)ellion, and induce the 
people to return to their allegiance. But, 
while Amasis was haranguing them, one of 
the multitude jdaced a diadem about his 
helmet, and proclaimed him king. The rest 
applauded him ; and Amasis, having accepted 
their ofl[br, continued with them, and con- 
firmed them m their rebellion. Amasis put 
himself at the head of the rebels, and marched 
against Apries, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. Amasis treated him wdth kind- 
ness ; but the people w^ere not satisfied till 
they had taken him from Amasis and 
strangled him. Such was the end of Apries, 
according to Herodotus. Jeremiah threat- 
ened this prince w ith being debvered into 
the hands of his enemies, as he had delivered 
Zedckiah, king of Judah, into the hands' of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

Apries had made a league with Zedekiah, 
and promised him assistance, Ezek. xvii. 15. 
Zedekiah, therefore, relying on his forces, 
revolted from Nebuchadnezzar, in the year 
of the world 3414, and before Jesus Christ 
.'ipO. Early in the year following, Nebu- 
chadnezzar max died against I lezekiah ; but 
as other nations of Syria had shaken off 
their obedience, he first reduced them to 
their duty, and towards the end of the year 
besieged .leriisalcm, 2 Kings xxv. 5; 2 ( hron. 
xxxvi IT; Jer \xmx 1, In 4. Zedekiah 
defended hiinseif in Jern«<alem, long and 
obstinately, that he iniglit give time to 
Pharaoh Hophrah, or Ajiiies, to come to his 
assistance i\pries advanced ivith a power- 
ful army; ami the king of Babylon raised 
the siege, and marched to meet him. But 
Apries, not dai^ng to hazard a liattic against 
the Chaldeans, retreated into Egypt, and 
abandoned Zedekiah. Ezekiel reproaches 
Eg}q)t se\ erely wnth this baseness, and says 
that It had licen a stafl' of reed to the house 
of Israf^l, and an occasion of falling; for 
w'hen they took hold of it by the hand, it 
broke and rent all their shoulder. lie there- 
fore prophesies that Egypt should he reduced 
to a solitude, and that God would send 
against it the sw'ord, which would destroy in 
it man and beast, Kzek. xxix. This was 
afterwards accomplished, first, in the time 
of Apries ; and secondly, in the conquest of 
Egypt by the Persians. 

AQITILA. This person w^as a native of 
Pontus in Asia Minor, and was converted by 
8t. Paul, together wdth his wife Priscilla, to 
the Christian religion. As Aquila W'as by 
trade a tent-maker, Acts xviii. 2, 3, as St. 
Paul was, the a])ostle lodged and wought 
with him at Corinth. Aquila came thither, 
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wrt hag before, from Italy, bein? ob%ed to 
lean Rome upon tie edict which the em~ 
peiw Claa^m bad published, banishing the 
Jem from that dty. St. Paul afterw^ds 
fitted Aquila'e house, and abode with Jus- 
tus, near we Jewish synago^e at Corinth ; 
firobably, as Calmet thinks, because Aqmla 
was a converted Jew, and Justus was a con- 
vert from paganism, that in this case ^e 
gentiles might come and hear him with 
more liberty. When the apostle left Corinth, 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied him as far 
as Ephesus, where he left them with that 
church while he pursued his journey to Je- 
msadem. They rendered him great service 
in that city, so far as to eicpose their own 
lives to preserve his. They had returned to 
Rome when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, xvi. 4, wherein he salutes them 
with great kindness. Lastly, they were come 
hack to Ephesus again, when St. Paid wrote 
his second Epistle to Timothy, iv. 19, 
wherein he desires him to salute them in 
his name. What became of them after this 
time is not known, 

AR, the capital city of the Moabites, situ- 
ated in the hills on the south of the river 
Amon. . This city was likewise called 
Rabbah or Rabhath Moab, to distinguish it 
from the Ammonite Rabbah. It was after- 
wards called by the Greeks Areopolis ; and 
is at present termed £1-Rabba. See Moab. 

ARABIA. A vast country of Asia, ex- 
tending one thousand five hundred miles 
from north to south, and one thousand two 
hundred from east to west; containing a 
surface equal to four times that of France. 
The near approach of the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean constitutes it a peninsula, the 
largest in the world. It is called Jezirat-el- 
Arab by the Arabs ; and by the Persians and 
Turks, Arebistan. This is one of the most 
interesting countries on the face of the earth. 
It has, in agreement with prophecy, never 
been subdued ; and its inhabitants, at once 
pastoral, commercial, and warlike, are the 
same wild, wandering people as the immediate 
descendants of their great ancestor Ishmael 
are represented to have been. 

Arabia, or at least the eastern and northern 
parts of it, were first peopled by some of the 
numerous families of Cush, who appear to 
have extended themselves, or to have given 
their name as the land of Cush, or Asiatic 
Ethiopia, to all the country from the Indus 
on the east, to the borders of Egypt on the 
west, and from Armenia on the north to 
Arabia Oes^rta on the south. By these 
Cushites, whose first plantations were on 
both sid^s of the Euphrates and Gulf of 
Persia, and who were me first that traversed 
the desert of Arabia, the earliest commercial 
communications were established between 
the east and the west. But of their Arabian 
territory, and of the occupation dependent 
on it, they were deprived by the sons of 
Abraham, Ishmael, and Midland by whom 
they were obliterated in this country as a 


distinct race, either by sujperiori^y of aunt- 
berauft^rmingUi^wim them, or by pWigiw 

them to recede altogether to their more 
eastern possessions, or over the Gulf of 
Arabia into Af^rica. From this tinie> that is, 
about five hundred and fifty years after the 
fiood, we read only of Ishmaelites and Midi<^ 
unites as the shepherds and carriers of the 
deserts ; who also appear to have been in-^ 
termingled, and to have shared both the ter- 
ritory and the traffic, as the traders who 
bought Joseph are called by both names, 
and the same are probably referred to by 
Jeremiah, xxv., as ** the mingled people that 
dwell in the desert.” But Ishmael maintained 
the superiority, and succeeded in giving his 
name to the whole people. 

Arabia, it is well known, is divided by 
geographers into three separate regions, 
called Arabia Petrasa, Arabia Deserta, and 
Arabia Felix. 

The first, or Arabia Petraea, is the north- 
western division, and is bounded on the 
north by Palestine and the Dead Sea, on the 
east by Arabia Deserta, on the south by 
Arabia Felix, and on the west by the Hero- 
opolitan branch of the Red Sea and the 
Isthmus of Suez. The greater part of this 
division was more exclusively the possession 
of the IVlidianites, or land of Midian ; where 
Moses, having fled from Eg}pt, married the 
daughter of J ethro, and spent forty years keep- 
ing the flocks of his father-in-law : no humili- 
ating occupation in those days, and particu- 
larly in Midian, which was aland of shepherds j 
the whole people having no other way of life 
th^ that of rearing and tending their flocks, 
or in carrying the goods they received from the 
east and south into Phenicia and Egypt, llie 
word flock, used here, must not convey the 
idea naturally entertained in our own coim- 
try of sheep only, but, together with these 
or goats, horned cattle and camels, the most 
indis{)ensable of animals to the Midianite. 
It was a mixed flock of this kind which was 
the sole care of Moses, during a third part 
of his long life ; in which he must have had 
abundance of leisure, by night and by day, 
to reflect on the uiffiappy condition of his 
own people, still enduring all the rigours of 
slavery in Egypt. It was a similar flock also 
which the daughters of Jethro were watering 
when first encountered by Moses ; a trifling 
event in itself, but important in the history 
of the future leader of the Jews ; and show- 
ing, at the same time, the simple life of the 
people amongst whom he was newly come, 
as well as the scanty supply of water in their 
country, and the strifes frequently occa- 
sioned in obtaining a share of it. Through 
a considerable part of this region, the Isra- 
elites wandered after they had escaped from 
Egypt ; and in it were situated the moun- 
taii^ Hureb and Sinai. Besides the tribes of 
Mio^, which gradually became blended 
Twth those of Ishmael, this was the country 
^ Amslekiles, the 

Nabathaw, the only tribe of pure Isbxiiaelites 
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was so denominated from Ar-Mi^« 
the mountainous country of Meni or MInni, 
the people of which country are mentioned 
under this name by Jeremiah, when sum- 
moning the nations against Babylon. 

The people of this country have in all ages 
maintained a great similanty of character^ 

Eavef in fact, in the northern parts of the 
Asiatic continent, been what the Ouslutes and 
Ishmaelites were in the south, tenders of cat- 
tle, living on the produce of their flocks and 
herds, and carriers of merchandiae between 
the neighbouring nations ; a part living at 
home with their flocks, and a part travelling 
as merchants and dealers into distant coun- 
tries. In the flourishing times of Tyre, the 
Armenians, according to Ezekiel, xxvii. 14 , 
brought horses and mules to the markets of 
that city ; and, according to Herodotus, they 
had a considerable trade in wine, which they 
sent down the Euphrates to Babylon, &c. 
At the present day, the Armenians are the 
principal traders of the east ; and are to be 
found in the capacity of merchants or com- 
mercial agents all over Asia, — a patient, 
frugal, industrious, and honest people, whose 
known character for these virtues has with- 
stood the tyranny and extortions of the 
wretched governments under which they 
chiefly live. 

The religion of the Armenians is a corrupt 
Christianity of the sect of Eutyches ; that is, 
they own out one nature in Jesus Christ. 
Their rites partake of those of the Greek 
and Latin churches, but they reject the 
idolatries of both. It is indeed a remarkable 
instance of the firmness of this people, that 
while the surrounding nations submitted to 
the religion as well as the arms of the Turks, 
they have preserved the purity of their 
ancient faitn, such as it is, to the present 
day. It cannot be supposed but that the 
Turks used every effort to impose on the 
conquered Armenians the doctrines of the 
Koran. More tolerant, indeed, than the 
tiaracens, liberty of conscience was still not 
& be purchased of them but by great sacri- 
fices, which for three centuries the Arme- 
nians have patiently endured, and exhibit to 
the world an honourable and solitary instance 
of a successful national opposition of Chris- 
tianity to Mahometanism. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH, a branch, ori- 
ginally, of the Greek church, residing in 
Aimenia. They probably received Christi- 
anity in the fourth century. Mr. Yeates 
gives the most recent account of them : — 

** Their whole ecclesiastical establishment 
k under the government of four patriarchs ; 
the first has his residence in Echmiadxin, or 
Egmiathin, near Irivan ; the second, at Sis, 
in the lesser Armenia ; the third, in Georgia; 
and the fourth, in Achtaiaar, or Altamar, on 
the Lake of Van ; but the power of ^e two 
last is hounded within their own dioceses, 
while the others have more exten^ve author^ 
ky, and the patriarch of Egmiathin has, or 
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had, under him eighteen bishops, beside 
those iribo are priors of monasteries. Ihe 
Armenians everywhere perform divine ser- 
vice in their own tongue, in which their 
liturgy and oflices are written, in the dialect 
of the fourth or fifth centuries. They have 
the whole Bible translated from the iSeptua- 
gint, as they say, so early as the time of 
Chxysostom. The Armenian confession ia 
similar to that of the Jacobite Christians, 
both being Monophysites, acknowledging 
but one nature in tne person of Christ ; but 
this, according to Mr. Simon, is little more 
than a dispute about terms ; few of them beii^ 
able to enter into the subtilties of polemics 

“ In the year 1CC4, an Armenian bishop, 
named Uscan, visited Europe for the pur- 
pose of getting printed the Armenian Bible, 
and communicated the above particulars to 
Mr. Simon. In 1667, a certain patriarch of 
the lesser Armenia visited Rome, and made 
a profession of faith which was considered 
orthodox, and procured him a cordial recep- 
tion, with the hope of reconciling the Arme- 
nian Christians to the Roman church ; but, 
before he got out of Italy, it was found he 
had prevaricated, and still persisted in the 
errors of his church. About this time, 
Clement IX. wrote to the king of Persia, in 
favour of some catholic converts in Armenia, 
and received a favourable answer ; but the 
Armenian church could never be persuaded 
to acknowledge the authority of Rome. 

“ They have among them a number of 
monasteries and convents, in which is main- 
tained a severe discipline ; marriage is dis- 
countenanced, though not absolutely prohi- 
bited ; a married priest cannot obtain pro- 
motion, and the higher clergy are not allowed 
to marry. ITiey worship in the eastern 
manner, by prostration : they are very 8ui)er- 
stitious, and tlieir ceremonies much resemble 
those of the Greek church. Once in their 
lives they generally perform a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem; and in 1819, the number of 
Armenian pilgrims was thirteen hundred, 
nearly as many as the Greeks. Dr. Buchanan, 
however, says, ‘ Of all the Christians in cen- 
tral Asia, they have preserved themselves 
most free from Mahometan and papal cor- 
ruptions.’ ” 

ARMIES. In the reign of David, the He- 
brews acquired such skill in the military art, 
together with such strength, as gave them a de- 
cided superiority over their competitors on 
the field of battle. David increased the 
standing army, which Saul had introduced. 
Solomon introduced cavalry into the military 
force of the nation, also chariots. Both cavalry 
and chariots were retained in the subsequent 
age ; an age, in wliich military arms were 
improved in their construction, the science 
of fortification made advances, ^d lar^ 
armies were mustered. From this period, 
till the time when the Hebrews became sub- 
ject to the Assyrians and Chaldeans, but 
litUe improvement was made in the arts of 
war. The Maccabees, after the return of 
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tlie Hebrews from the captivity, gave a new 
eristenee to the military art among them. 
Bill descendants were under the neces- 
ito of submitting to the superior power of 
the Komans. 

Whenever there was an immediate pros- 
pect of war, a levy was made by the ge- 
nealogists, Deut. XX. 5 — 9. In the time 
of the kings, there was a head or ruler of 
tibe persons, that made ,the levy, denomi- 
natea who kept an account of the 

number of the soldiers, but who is, never- 
theless, to be distin^ished from the general- 
issimo, lEJion, 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. Com- 
pare 2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25; 1 Chron. xviii. 
16. After the levy was fully made out, the 
genealogists gave public notice, that the 
following persons might be excused, from 
military service, Deut. xx. 5 — 8 : — 1. Those 
who had built a house, and had not yet in- 
habited it. 2. Those who had planted a DID, 


that is, an olive or vine garden, and had not 
as yet tasted the fruit of it ; — an exemntion, 
consequently, which extended through the 
first five years after such planting. 3. Those 
who had bargained for a spouse, but had not 
celebrated the nuptials ; also those who had 
not as yet lived with their wife, for a year. 
4. The* faint-hearted, who would be likely 
to discourage others, and who, if they had 
gone into battle, where, in those early times, 
every thing depended on personal prowess, 
would only have fallen victims. 

At the head of each rank or file of fifty, 
was the captain of fifty. I’he other divi- 
sions consisted of a hundred, a thousand, 
and ten thousand men, each one of which 
was headed by its appropriate commander. 
These divisions ranked in respect to each 
other according to their families, and 
were subject to the authority of the heads 
of those families, 2 Chron. xxv. 5 ; xxvi. 
12, 13. The centurions, and chiliarchs or cap- 
tains of thousands, were admitted into the 
councils of war, 1 Chronicles xiii. 1 — 3; 
1 Samuel xviii. 13. The leader of the 
whole army was denominated 
ihe captain of the host. The genealogists, 
(in the English version, officers,) according 
to a law in Deut. xx. 9, had the right of 
amiointing the persons who were to act as 
officers in the army; and they, undoubtedly, 
made it a point, in their selections, to choose 
those who are called heads of families. 
The practice of thus selecting military offi- 
cers ceased under the kings. Some ot them 
were then chosen by the king, and in other 
instances the office became permanent and 
hereditary in the heads of families. Both 
kings and generals had armour-bearers. 
They were chosen from the 
bravest of the soldiery, and not only bore 
the arms of their masters^ but were employ- 
er to give his commands to the subordinate 
captains, and were present at his side in the 
hour of peril, i Sam. xiv. 6 ; xvii. 7* The 
Ifilfiysitry. the cavalry, and the chariots of 
war were so arranged, as to make separate 
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divisions of ah army, Exod. xiv. 6, 7. The 
infiantry were divided likewise into light- 
armed troops, and into spearmen, 

Gen. xlix. 19 ; I Sa^. xxx. 8, 15, 23 ; 2 Sam. 
iii. 22; iv. 2; xxii. 30; Psahn xviii. 30; 
2 Kings y. 2; Hosea vii. 1. The light- 
armed infantry were furnished with a sling 
and javelin, with a bow, arrows, and quiver, 
and also, at least in latter times, with a 
buckler. They fought the enemy at a dis- 
tance. The spearmen, on the contrary, who 
were armed with spears, swords, and siiields, 
fought hand to hand, 1 Chron. xii. 24, 34 ; 
2 Chron. xiv. 8 ; xvii. 17. The light-armed 
troops were commonly taken from the tribes 
of Ephraim and Benjamin, 2 Chron. xiv. 8 ; 
xvii. 17. Compare Gen. xlix. 27; Psalm 
Ixxviii. 9. 

The art of laying out an encampment 
appears to have been well understood in 
Egypt, long before the departure of the 
Hebrews from that country. It was there 
that Moses became acquainted with that 
mode of encamping, which, in the second 
chapter of Numbers, is prescribed to the 
Hebrews. In the encampment of the Israel- 
ites, it appears that the holy tabernacle 
occupied the centre. In reference to this 
circumstance, it may be remarked, that it is 
the common practice in the east, for the 
prince or leader of a tribe to have his tent 
pitched in the centre of the others ; and it 
ought not to be forgotten, that God, whose 
tent or palace was the holy tabernacle, was 
the prince, the leader of the Hebrews. The 
tents nearest to the tabernacle were those 
of the Levites, whose business it was to 
watch it, in the manner of a Pretorian 
guard. The family of Gershom pitched, to 
the west, that of Kehath to the south, that 
of Merari to the north. The priests occu- 
pied a position to the east, opposite to the 
entrance of the tabernacle, Num. i. 53 ; iii. 
21 — 38. At some distance to the east, were 
the tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zebulon; 
on the south were those of Reuben, Simeon, 
and Gad ; to the west were Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and Benjamin; to the north, Dan, 
Asher, and Naphtali. llie people were thus 
divided into four bodies, three tribes to a di- 
vision ; each of which divisions had its sepa- 
rate standard, !?:n. Each of the large family 
associations likewise, of which the difierent 
tribes were composed, had a separate stan- 
dard, termed, in contradistinction from the 
other, ni « ; and every Hebrew was obliged to 
number himself with his particular division, 
and follow his appropriate standard. Of 
military standards, there were, — 1. The 
standard, denominated one of which 
pertained to each of the four general divi- 
sions. The four standards of this name were 
large, and ornamented with colours in white, 
piirple, crimson, and dark blue. The Jewish 
Rabbins assert, (founding their statement 
on Genesis xlix. 3, 9, IT, 22, which in this 
case is very doubtM audiority^) that the 
first of these standards^ namely, that of 
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Ibr the exuviae of animals, whose species 
no longer exist, which have been dis- 
covered in various places. The number 
of such extinct species probably has been 
greatly over-rated by Cuvier; but of the 
&ct, to a considerable extent, there can be no 
doubt. It is also to be observed that the pre- 
sumptive evidence of the truth of the fact of 
the preparation of such a vessel, and of the 
supernatural circumstances which attended 
it, is exceedingly strong. It is, in truth, the 
only solution of a difficulty which has no 
other explanation ; for as a universal deluge 
is confirmed by the general history of the 
world, and by a variety of existing facts and 
monuments, such a structure as the ark, for 
the preservation and sustenance of various 
animals, seems to have been absolutely neces- 
sary ; for as we can trace up the first imper- 
fect rudiments of the art of ship-building 
amongst the Greeks, there could be no 
ships before the flood; and, consequently, 
no animals could have been saved. Nay, it is 
highly improbable that even men and domes- 
tic animals could be saved, not to mention 
wild beasts, serpents, &c., though we should 
admit that the antediluvians had shipping, 
unless we should suppose, also, that they 
had a divine intimation respecting the flood, 
such as Moses relates ; hut this would he 
to give up the cause of infidelity. Mr. 
Bryant has collected a variety of ancient 
historical relations, which show that some 
records concerning the ark had been pre- 
served among most nations of the world, and 
in the general system of gentile mythology. 
Abydcnus, with whom all the eastern witers 
concur, informs us that the place of descent 
from the ark was Armenia; and that its 
remains had been prcvserved for a long time. 
Plutarch mentions the NoaChic dove, and its 
being sent out of the ark. Lucian speaks of 
Deucalion^s going forth from the ark, and 
raising an altar to God. The priests of 
Ammonia had a custom, at particular seasons, 
of carrying in procession a boat, in which 
was an oracular shrine, held m great venera- 
tion ; and this custom of carrying the deity 
in an ark or boat was in use also among the 
Egyptians. Bishop Pococke has preserved 
three specimens of ancient sculpture, in 
which this ceremony is displayed. They 
were very ancient, and found by him in 
Upper Egypt. The ship of Isis referred to 
the ark, ana its name, “ Baris,” was that of 
the mountain corresponding to Ararat in 
Armenia. Bryant finds reference to the ark 
in the temples of the serpent-worship, called 
Dracontia ; and also in that of Sesostris, 
fashioned after the model of the ark, in com- 
memoration of which it was built, and con- 
secrated to Osiris at Theba ; and he conjec- 
tures that the city, said to be one of the 
most ancient in Egypt, as well as the pro- 
vince, was denominated from it, ITieba 
being the appellation of the ark. In other 
countries, as well as in E^ypt, an ark, or 
shii), was introduced in their mysteries, and 
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often carried about in the seasons of their 
festivals. He finds, also, in the story of 
the Argonauts several particulars, that are 
thought to refer to the ark of Noah. As 
many cities, not in Egypt only and Boeotia, 
but in Cilicia, Ionia, Atnca, Pnthiotis, Cata- 
onia, Syria, and Italy, were called 'fheba ; 
so likewise the city Apamea was denominated 
Cibotus, from Kt€wUs, in memory of the ark, 
and of the history connected with it 'fhe 
ark, according to the traditions of the gentile 
world, was prophetic ; and was regarded as 
a kind of temple, or residence of the deity. 
It comprehended all mankind, within tne 
circle of eight persons, who were thought to 
be so highly favoured of heaven, that they 
at last were reputed to be deities. Hence in 
the ancient mythology of Egypt, there were 
precisely eight gods ; and the ark was es- 
teemed an emblem of the system of the 
heavens. The principal terms by which the 
ancients distinguished the ark were, Theba, 
Baris, Arguz, Aren, Arene, Ami, Laris, 
Boutas, Boeotus, and Cibotus; and out of 
these they formed different personages. See 
Deluge. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, a small 
chest or cofter, three feet nine inches in 
length, two feet three inches in breadth, and 
two feet three inches in height; in which 
were contained the golden pot that had 
manna, Aaron’s rod, and the tables of the 
covenant, Num. xvii. 10 ; Heb. ix. 4. This 
cofier was made of shittim wood, and was 
covered with a hd, called the mercy-seat, 
Exod. XXV. 17 — 22, &c., which was of solid 
gold, at the two ends whereof were two 
figures, called cherubim, looking towards 
each other, with expanded wings, which, 
embracing the whole circumference of the 
mercy-seat, met in the middle. The whole, 
according to the rabbins,* was made out of the 
same mass, without any of the parts being join- 
ed by solder. Over this it was that the She- 
chinah, or visible display of the divine pre- 
sence in a luminous cloud, rested, both in the 
tabernacle and in the temple, Lev. xvi. 2 ; and 
from hence the divine oracles were given 
forth by an audible voice, as often as God 
was consulted in behalf of his people. Hence 
it is that God is said in scripture to dwell 
between the cherubim, on the mercy-seat, 
because there was the seat or throne of the 
visible appearance of his glory among them, 
2 Kings XIX. 15, 1 Chron. xiii. 6, Psalm Iyxx. 
1, &c. ; and for this reason the High Priest 
appeared before the mercy-seat* once every 
year, on the great day of expiation, at which 
time he was to make liis nearest approach to 
the divine presence, to mediate and make 
atonement for the whole people of Isiael. 
On the two sides of the ark there were four 
rings of gold, two on each side, through 
which staves, overlaid with gold, were put, 
by means whereof they carried it as they 
marched through the wudemess, &c., on the 
shoulders of the Levites, Exod. xxv. 13, 14 ; 
xxvii. 5. After the passage of the Jordan, the 
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for dome time at Qilgal^ from 
irhenoe it was removed to Shiloh. From 
tibis |dace the Israelites carried it to their 
cam|i, where, in an engagement with the 
fhihstines, it fell into their hands. The 
Philistines, having gotten possession of the 
ark, carried it in triumph to one of their 
prmcipal cities, named Ashdod, and placed 
it in the temple of Dagon, whose image fell 
to the ground and was broken. The Philis- 
tines mso were so afflicted with emerods, 
that they afterwards returned the ark with 
various presents; and it was lodged at 
Kiijath^earim, and afterwards at Nob. 
David conveyed it to the house of Obed- 
edom, and from thence to his palace at Zion ; 
and lastly, Solomon brought it into the 
temple which he had built at Jerusalem. 
It remained in the temple till the times 
of the last kings of Judah, who gave them- 
selves up to idolatry, and even dared to place 
their idols in the holy temple itself, 'llie 
priests, being unable to bear this profanation, 
took the ark and carried it from place to 
place, to preserve it from the hands of those 
impious princes. Josiah commanded them to 
bring it back to the sanctuary, and it was ac- 
cordmgly replaced, 2 Chron. xxxv. 3. What 
became of the ark at the destruction of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar, is adispute among 
the rabbins. Had it been carried to Babylon 
with the other vessels of the temple, it would, 
in all probability, have been brought back 
with them, at the close of the captivity. But 
that this was not the case, is agreed on all 
hands ; whence it is probable that it was de- 
stroyed with the temple. 

Tne ark of the covenant wa,s, as it were, 
the centre of worship to all those of the He- 
brew nation who served God according to the 
Levitical law ; and not only in the temple, 
when they came thither to worship, but every 
where else in their dispersions through the 
whole world ; whenever they prayed, they 
turned their faces towards tne place where 
the ark stood, and directed all their devotions 
that way, Dan. vi. 10. Whence the author 
of the book of Cosri justly says, that the ark, 
with the mercy-seat and cherubim, were the 
foundation, root, heart, and marrow of the 
whole temple, and all the Levitical worship 
performed therein ; and, therefore, had there 
been nothing else wanting in the second 
temple but the ark only, this alone would 
have been a sufficient reason for the old men 
to have wept when they remembered the 
first temple m which it stood ; and for the 
saying of Haggai, ii. 3 , that the second tem- 
ple was as nothing compared with the first ; 
so great a share had the ark of the covenant 
in the glory of Solomon’s temple. However, 
the defect was supplied as to the outward 
farm, for in the second temple there was also 
an ark of the same dimensions with the first, 
and put in the same place ; but it wanted the 
tables of the law, Aaron’s rod, and the pot 
of nwna ; nor was there any appearance of 
me divine glory over it; nor any omcles 
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delivered from it. The only use that was 
made of it was to be a representation ik dm 
former on the great day of expiation, and to 
be a repository of the holy scriptures, that 
is, of the original copy of that collection of 
them made by Ezra a^ the captivity ; in 
imitation of which the Jews, in all their 
synagogues, have a like ark or coffer in 
which they keep their scriptures. 

For the temple of Solomon a new ark was 
not made ; but he constructed cherubim in 
the most holy place, which were designed to 
give additional state to this most sacred 
symbol of God’s grace and mercy. These 
cherubim were fifteen feet high, and were 
placed at equal distance from the centre of 
the ark md from each side of the wall, so that 
their wings being expanded, the two wings 
which were extended behind touched the 
wall, and the other two met over the ark, and 
so overshadowed it. When these magnificent 
cherubim were finished, the ark was brought 
in and placed under their wings, 2 Chron. v. 

r— 10. 

ITie ark was called the ark of the covenant, 
because it was a symbol of the covenant be- 
tween God and his people. It was also named 
the ark of the testimony, because the two ta- 
bles which were deposited in it were wit- 
nesses against every transgression. 

ARM. As it is by this member of the 
body that we chiefly exert our strength, it 
is therefore used in scripture for an emblem 
of power. Thus God is said to have delivered 
his people from Egyptian bondage “with 
a stretched-out arm,” Deut. v. 15 ; and he 
thus threatens Eli the High Priest, “ I will 
cut ofi’ thine arm, and the arm of thy father’s 
house,” 1 Sam. ii. 31 ; that is, I will deprive 
thee and thy family of power and authority. 

ARMAGEDDON, a place spoken of. 
Rev. xyi. id, which literally signifies “the 
mountain of Mageddon,” or *• Megiddo,” a 
city situated in the great plain at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, where the good prince Josiah 
received his mortal wound, in the battle 
against Necho, king of Egypt. At Arma- 
geddon, the three unclean spirits coming out 
of the dragon’s mouth shall gather together 
the kings of the earth, to the battle of liie 
great day of God Almighty, Rev. xvi. 13 , 14 ; 
where the word Armageddon, according to 
Mr. Pool, does not signify any particular 
place, but is used in allusion to Megiddo, 
mentioned Judges y. 19, where Barak over- 
came Sisera with his great army, and where 
Josiah was slain, 2 Kings xxiii. 30 . If so, 
the term must have been a proverbial one for 
a place of destmetion and mourning. 

ARMENIA, a considerable country of 
Asia, having Colchis and Iberia on the 
north, Media on the east, Mesopotamia on 
the south, Pontus and Cappadocia on the 
west, and the Euphrates and Syria on the 
south-west. Armenia is often confounded 
with Aramsea, the land of Aram or Syria; 
but they are totally ffliferent. Armenia, 
which is separated from Aram by Mount 
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ter,-^/« 09 ^iof» km&omiof^ and SfMMicrm, 
komoknmoB. At length the former was de- 
' creed to be the orthodox faith, and the 
Nicene creed was framed as it ranains at 
this day so far as concerns the person of 
the Son of God, who is said to be b^otten 
of his Father before all worlds $ God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not made, of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were 
made,^^ &c. 

Arius was now excommunicated. The 
sentence of the council pronounced against 
him and his associates was followed by another 
of the emperor, whereby the excommunicated 
persons were condemned to banishment, 
that they might be debarred the society of 
their countrymen whom the church had 
judged unworthy to remain in her commu- 
nion. Soon after which, Eusebius of Nico- 
media, and Theognis of Nice, being foimd 
to continue their countenance and protection 
to the Arlan cause, to communicate with 
those whom they had anathematized, and to 
concur in those sentiments which they had 
condemned by their subscriptions ; they were 
both subjected to the same penalty of exile 
by the emperor, and were actually deposed, 
(as we learn from Athanasius,) and had suc- 
cessors ordained to their sees, though 
history is silent as to the council by which 
this was done. But such was the good- 
nature and credulity of Constantine, that 
these men, by their usual artifices, easily 
imposed upon him, and brought him to such 
a full persuasion of their agreement with 
the Niccne faith, that in about three years* 
time they were not only recalled from 
banishment, but restored to their sees, 
and to a considerable degree of interest 
at court. Their thorough attachment to 
the cause of Arius, and their hatred of Atha- 
nasius, who had so vigorously withstood 
them in the council, and was now advanced 
to the see of Alexandria, made them vratch- 
ful of everyopportunity to defeat the decisions 
of the council. 

In the mean time one who wished well to 
their designs, and whom Constantia had 
upon her death-bed recommended to the 
emperor, did so far prevail upon the easy 
credulity of Constantine, by complaimng 
that Arius had been misrepresented, ana 
differed nothing in his sentiments from the 
Nicene fathers, that the indulgent emperor 
recalled liim from his banishment, and re- 
quired him to exhibit in writing a confession 
of his faith. He did this in such terms as, 
though they admitted of a latent reservation, 
yet bore the appearance of being entirely 
catholic i and therefore not only gave satis- 
faction to the emperor, but even offended 
some of his own followers, who from that 
time forth separated from him. Ihe dis- 
cerning Athanasius was not so easily imposed 
upon as Constantine ; but, well assured of the 
heretic’s prevarication, was resolute in re- 
fusing to admit him to communion^ whom the 
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Nicene council had so openly condemned. 
Upon this the emperor sent for Arius to Con- 
stantinople, and insisted upon his beu^ re- 
ceived into communion, by Alexander, bishop 
of that city. However, on the day before this 
was to have taken place, Arius died suddenly 
from a complaint in his bowels. Some 
attributed this to poison; others to the 
judgment of God. The emperor did not 
long survive; and Constantins, his succes- 
sor, became warmly attached to the Arlan 
cause, as were all the court party. Suc- 
cessive emperors took different sides, and 
thus was tne peace of the church agitated 
for many years, and practical religion sacri- 
ficed alternately to the dogmas or the 
interests of one party or the other ; and each 
was in turn excommunicated, fined, im- 
prisoned, or banished. Constantins sup- 
ported Arianism triumphantly. Juli^ 
laughed at both parties, but persecuted 
neither. Jovian supported the Nicene doc- 
trine. Valentinian, and his brother Valens, 
took contrary sides ; the former supporting 
Athanasianism in the west, and the latter 
Arianism in the east; so that what was 
orthodoxy at Rome was heresy at Con- 
stantinople, and vice versa. The Arlans 
themselves were not unanimous, but di- 
vided into vaiious shades of sentiment, 
under their respective leaders; as Euse- 
bians, Eudoxians, Acasians, Aetians, &c. ; 
but the more general distinction was into 
Arians and Semi-Arians ; the former sink- 
ing the character of the Son of God into 
that of a mere creature, while the latter ad- 
mitted every thing but the homoousian doc- 
trine, or his absolute equality with the 
Father. After this period we hear little of 
Arianism, till it was revived in England in 
the beginning of the last century by the eccen- 
tric Mr. Wliiston, by Mr. Emlyn, and Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. The latter was what may 
be called a high or Semi-Arian, who came 
%vithin a shade of orthodoxy ; the two former 
were low Arians, reducing the rank of our 
Saviour to the scale of angelic beings — a crea- 
ture “made out of nothing.’* Since this 
time, however, both Arians and Socinians are 
sunk into the common appellation of Unita- 
riarts, or rather Humanitarians, who believe 
our Saviour (as Dr. Priestly expresses it) 
to be “ a man like themselves.** The last 
advocates of the pure Arian doctrine, of any 
celebrity, were Mr. Henry Taylor, (under 
the signature of Ben Mordecai,) and Dr. 
Richard Price, in his “Sermons on the 
Christian Doctrine.” It may be proper to 
observe, that the Arians, though they denied 
the absolute eternity of the Son, strongly 
contended for lus pre-existcnce, as the Logos, 
or the Word of God, “ by whom the worlds 
were made;” and admitted, more or less 
explicitly, the sacrifice which he offered for 
sin upon the cross. 

ARIEL, the capital city of Moab, fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture, Ezraviii. 16 . 
See Moau. 
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ARIMATHEA. or RAMAH, now called 
OT Ramla, a pleaaaat town, beauti- 
Mlf situated on ihe borders of a fertile and 
ext^ive plain, abounding in gardens, ^ne- 
jwds, olive and date trees. It stands about 
30 miles north-west of Jerusalem, on the 
high road to Jaffa. At this Rama, which was 
likewise called Ramathaim Zophim, as lying 
in the district of Zuph or Zoph, Samuel was 
bom, 1 Samuel i. This was likewise the 
native place of Joseph, called Joseph of 
Arimathea, who begged and obtained the 
body of Jesus from Pilate, Matt. xxvi. 57. 
There was another Ramah, about six miles 
north of Jerusalem, in a pass which separated 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, which 
Baasha, king of Israel, took, and began to 
fortify ; but he was obliged to relinquish it, 
in consequence of the alliance formed between 
Asa, king of Judah, and Benhadad, king of 
Syria, 1 Kings xv. This is the Ramah 
supposed to be alluded to in the lamentation 
of Rachel for her children. 

ARISTARfJIIUS, spoken of by St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Oolossians, iv. 10, and 
often mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
He was a Macedonian, and a native of llies- 
salonica. He accompanied St. Paul to 
Ephesus, and there continued with him 
during the two years of his abode in that 
place, sharing with him in all the dangers 
and labours of the ministry. Acts xix. 29; 
XX. 4 ; xxvii. 2. He was near losing his life 
in a tumult raised by the Ephesian silver- 
smiths. He left Epnesus with the apostle, 
and went with him into Greece. From 
thence he attended him into Asia; from 
Asia into Judea, and from Judea to Rome. 

ARK, area, denotes a kind of floating 
vessel built by Noah, for the preservation 
of himself and family, with several species 
of animals during the deluge. The He- 
brew word by which the ark is express- 
ed, is n!irj or ni'n, the constructive form 
of nin, which is evidently the Greek 
; and so the LXX. render the word in 
Exod. ii, 3, where only it again occurs. They 
also render it Ki€(OThv; Josephus, Kappdnai 
and the Vulgate, arcam ; signifying an ark, 
coflfer, or chest. Although the ark of Noah 
answered, in some respects, the purpose of a 
ship, it is not so certain that it was of the 
same form and shape. It has been incon- 
clusively argued by Michaelis and some 
others, that n its form had not been like that 
of a ship, it could not have resisted the force 
of the waves ; because it was not intended 
to be conducted, like a ship, from one place 
to another, but merely to float on the sur- 
face of the waters,’' Gen. vii. 17. It appears 
to have had neither helm, nor mast, nor 
oars; but was merely bulky capacious 
vessel, light enough to be raised aloft with 
all its contents, by the gradual rise of the 
deluge. Its shape, therefore, was of litde 
importance ; more especially as it seems to 
have been the purpose of Providence, in this 
whole transaction, to signify to ' those who 


were saved, as wcH as to their latest 
rity, that their preservation was not m any 
degree effected by human contrivance. The 
ark in which Moses was exposed bears the' 
same name ; and some have thought that both 
wereof the same materials. Withrespect to the 
etymology of the Hebrew word, the most ra- 
tional seems to be that of Clodius, who derives 
it from the Arabic word i«n, ** he collected," 
from which is formed nan, or ni'D, denot- 
ing a place in which things are collected. 
Forster deduces it from two Egyptian words, 
thoi, “a shijp," and bai, *^a palm-tree branch 
and such ships are still to be seen not only in 
Egypt, but in India and other countries; 
particidarly in some isles of the Pacific Ocean. 

To the insufficiency of the ark to contain 
all the creatures said to have been brought 
into it, objections have, at diflferent times, 
been made. Bishop Wilkins and others have 
learnedly discussed this subject, and afforded 
the most satisfactory answers. Dr. Hales 
proves the ark to have been of the burden 
of forty-two thousand four hundred and 
thirteen tons ; and asks, “ Can we doubt of 
its being sufficient to contain eight persons, 
and about two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty pair of four-footed animals, (a number 
to which, according to M. Buffbn, all the 
various distinct species may be reduced,) 
together with all the subsistence necessary 
for a twelve-month, with the fowls of the 
air, and such reptiles and insects as cannot 
live undfer water ? " All these various ani- 
mals were controlled by the power of God, 
whose special agency is supposed in the 
whole transaction, and “ the lion was made 
to lie down with the kid." 

Wliether Noah was commanded to bring 
with him, into the ark, a pair of all living 
creatures, zoologically and numerically con- 
sidered, has been aoubted. During the 
long period between the creation and the 
flood, animals must have spread themselves 
over a great part of the antediluvian earth, 
and certain animals would, as now, proba- 
bly become indigenous to certain climates. 
The pairs saved must therefore, if all the 
kinds were included, have travelled from 
immense distances. But of such marches 
no intimation is given in the history ; and 
this seems to render it probable that the ani- 
mals which Noah was to bring with him** 
into the ark, were the animals clean and 
unclean of the country in which he dwelt, 
and which, from the capacity of the ark, 
must have been in great variety and 
number. The terms used, it is true, are 
universal; and it is satisfactory to know, 
that if taken in the largest sense there 
was ample accommodation in the ark. 
Nevertheless, universal terms in scripture 
are not always to be taken mathematically, 
and in the vision of Peter, the phrase •rndvra 
rh rerpdiro^a — ttU the four-footed 

beasts of the earth, must be understood 
of mrii generis madrupedes, hs Schleusner 
paraphrases it. Tlius we may easily account 
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pm oi th«m ; but which of them ? This Is 
kot left in doubt. Gabriel, speaking of him 
to Daniel, calls him * Michael your prince,^ 
and ' the great prince which standeth for the 
children of thy people;* that is, not for the 
nation of the Jews in particular, but for the 
children, the spiritual children, of that holy 
seed the elect people of God ; a description 
which applies particularly to the Son of 
God, and to no one else ; and in perfect con- 
sistence with this description of Michael in 
the book of Daniel, is the action assigned to 
him in the Apocalypse, in which we find 
him fighting with the old serpent, the de- 
ceiver of the world, and victorious in the 
combat. That combat who was to maintain ? 
in that combat who was to be victorious, but 
the seed of the woman ? From all this it is 
evident, that Michael is a name for our Lord 
himself, in his particular character of the 
champion of his faithful people, against the 
violence of the apostate faction, and the 
wiles of the devil.” 1 o this opinion there is 
nothing irreconcilable in the “ voice of the 
archangel” mentioned in 1 Thess. iv. 16 : 
since the “ shout,” the “ voice,” the ** trump 
of God,” may all be the majestic summons of 
the Judge himself. At the same time we 
must feel that the reasoning of Bishop Hors- 
ley, though ingenious, is far from being 
conclusive against the existence of one or 
more archangels. 

ARCHBISHOP, a bishop of the first class, 
who superintends the conduct of other 
bishops. Archbishops were not known in 
the east till about the year 320 ; and though 
there were some soon after this, who had the 
title, yet it was only a person^ honour, by 
which the bishojis of considerable cities 
were distinguished. It was not till of late 
that archbi^ops became metropohtans, and 
had suffragans under them. Athanasius ap- 
pears to have been the first who used the 
title archbishop, which he gave occasionally 
to his predecessor, Gregory Nazianzen, in 
like manner, gave it to Athanasius ; not that 
either of them was entitled to any juris- 
diction, or even any precedency, in \drtue 
of thivS title. Among the Latins, Isidore 
Hispalensis is the first who speaks of arch- 
bishops. 

ARCHELAUS, son of Herod the Great, 
and Maltace, his fifth wife. Herod having 
put to death his sons Alexander, Aristobu- 
lus, and Antipater, and expunged out of his 
will Herod Antipas, whom he had declared 
king, he substituted Archelaus, and gave 
Antipas the title of tetrarch only. After the 
death of Herod, Archelaus ordered that 
king’s will to be read, wherein he, Arche- 
laus, was declared king, on condition that 
Augustus consented. Hereupon the assem- 
bly cried, Long live king Archelaus ! ” and 
the soldiers promised the same fidelity to 
him as they had shown to his father. Arche- 
laus buried his father magnificenriy, came to 
Jerusalem, and there mourned seven days, 
according to custom. He then gave a splen- 
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did entertainment to the people, went to 
the temple, harangued the multitude, pro- 
mised them good treatment, and declared he 
would not assume the title of king till the 
emperor had confirmed it, A. M, 4001 ; 
B.0. 3. The people, notwithstanding, tumul- 
tuously demanded the execution of those 
who advised Herod to slay certain zealots, 
who had pulled down a golden eagle from 
one of the temple gates. They also reouired 
Archelaus to divest Joazar of the nigh- 
priesthood ; and they vehemently reproached 
the memory of the late king. Archelaus* 
sent troops to suppress the mutineers, and 
killed near three thousand of them about 
the temple. After this he embarked at Caesa- 
rea for Rome, to procure from Augustus the 
confirmation of Herod’s will. Antipas, his 
brother, went to Rome likewise, to dispute 
his title, pretending that Herod's first will 
should be prefen-ed to his last, which he 
alleged to have been made by him when his 
understanding was not sound. 

The two brothers, Archelaus and Antipas, 
procured able orators to display their preten- 
sions before the emperor; and when they 
had done speaking, Archelaus threw himself 
at Augustus’s feet. Augustus gently raised 
him, said he would do nothing contrary to 
Herod’s intention or his inteicst, but refused 
to decide the affair at that time. Some time 
afterwards, the Jews sent a solemn embassy 
to Rome, to desire Augustus would permit 
them to live according to their own laws, 
and on the footing ol a Roman province, 
without be.ng subject to kings of Herod’s 
family, but only to the governors of Syria. 
Augustus heard them, and likewise heard 
Arclielaus in reply ; then broke up the assem- 
bly without declaring himself. After some 
days, he sent for Archelaus, gave him the 
title, not of king, hut of ethnarch, with one 
moiety of the territories which his father 
Herod had enjoyed ; promising him the 
crown likewise, if his good conduct deserved 
it. Archelaus returned to Judea, and, under 
pretence that he had countenanced the sedi- 
tious against him, he deprived Joazar of the 
liigh-pricsthood, and gave that dignity to 
his brother Eleazar. He governed Judea 
with so much violence, that, after seven 
years, the chiefs of the Samaritans and Jews 
accused him before Augustus. The emperor 
immediately sent for his agent at Rome, and 
without condescending to write to Archelaus 
he commanded the agent to depart instantly 
for Judea, and order Archelaus to Rome, to 
give an account of his conduct. On his arri- 
val at Rome, the emperor called for his ac- 
cusers, and permitted him to defend him- 
self ; which he did so insufficiently, that 
Augustus banished him to Vienne, in Gaul, 
where he continued in exile to the end of 
his life. See Atstipas. 

ARCHI-SYNAGOGUS, the ruler of a 
synagogue. See Synagogue. 

ARCHITRICLINUS, gene- 

rally translated steward, signifies rather ths 
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(fthafeant: one/* 
sm OaudentiuB, "wiio is tlie husband^s 
lr£md> and commiesioned to conduct the 
^er and economy of the feast.** He gave 
directions to the servants^ superintended 
everything, commanded the taoles to be 
covered, or to be cleared of the dishes, as 
he thought proper: whence his name, as 
regulator of the triclinium, or festive board. 
He also tasted the wine, and distributed it to 
the guests. The author of Ecclesiastiais thus 
describes this oihce, xxxii. 1, 2 : ** If thou 
be made the master of a feast, lift not thy> 
self up, but be among them as one of the 
rest : take diligent care of them, and so sit 
down. And when thou hast done all thy 
office, take thy place, that thou mayest be 
merry with them, and receive a crown for 
the well ordering of the feast.** This office 
is mentioned, John ii. 8, 9, up6n which 
Theophylact remarks : “ That no one might 
suspect that their taste was vitiated by 
having drunk to excess, so as not to 
know water from wine, our Saviour orders 
it to be first carried to the governor of 
the feast, who certainly was sober; for 
those who on such occasions are intrusted 
with this office, observe the strictest sobriety, 
that they may be able properly to regulate 
the whole.** 

AREOPAGUS, the high court at Athens, 
famed for the justice of its decisions ; and so 
called, because it sat on a hill of the same 
name, or in the suburbs of the city, dedicated 
to Mars, the god of war, as the city was to 
Minerva, his sister. St. Paul, Acts xvii. 19, 
&c., having preached at Athens, was carried 
before the Areopagites, as a setter-forth of 
strange gods.’* On this occasion he delivered 
that fine sermon which is in substance re- 
corded in Acts xvii. Dionysius, one of the 
judges, was converted ; and the apostle was 
dismissed without any further trouble. 

ARGOB, a canton lying beyond Jordan, 
in the half tribe of Manasseh, and in the 
country of Bashan, one of the most fruitful 
on the other side of Jordan. In the region 
of Argob there were sixty cities, called 
Ba8han-havoth.Jair, which nad very high 
walls and strong gates, without reckoning 
many villages and hamlets, which were not 
inclosed, Deut. iii. 4 — 14 ; 1 Kings iv. 13. 
But Ar^ob was more pecidiarly the name of 
the camtal city of the region of Argob, 
which Eusebius says was fifteen miles west 
of Gerara. 

AEIANS, this ancient sect was un- 
questicmably so called from Anus, a pres- 
byter of Alexandria, in the early part of 
the 4th century. It is said that he aspired 
to episcopal honours ; and after the death 
of Achilles, in A.D. 313, felt not a little 
chagrined that Alexander should be pre- 
ferred before him. Whether this circum- 
stance had any infiueuce on his opinions, 
it is impossible to say ; but one day, when 
when hie rival (Alexander) had been address- 
ing the clergy in favour of the orthodox 
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doctrine, and maintaining, in strong and 
pointed language, that the Son df God 
was co-etemal, co-essential, and co-equal 
with the Father,** Arius considered this as a 
species of Sabellianism, and ventured to say, 
tW it was inconsistent and im][mssible, since 
the Father, who begat, must be before the 
Son, who was begotten: the latter, there- 
fore, could not be absolutely eternal. Alex- 
ander at first admonished Arius, and en- 
deavoured to convince him of his error ; but 
without effect, except that be became the 
more bold in contradiction. Some of the 
clergy thought their bishop too forbearing, 
and it is possible he felt his inferiority of 
talent ; for Arius was a man of accomplished 
learning, and commanding eloquence ; vene- 
rable in person, and fascinating in address. 
At length Alexander was roused, and 
attempted to silence Arius by his authority ; 
but this not succeeding, as the latter was 
bold and pertinacious, Alexander, about the 
year 320, called a council of his clergy, by 
whom the reputed heretic was deposed and 
excommunicated. Arius now retired into 
Palestine, where his talents and address soon 
made a number of converts ; and among the 
rest, the celebrated Eusebius, bishop of 
Nicomedia, and other bishops and clergy of 
those parts, who assembled in council, and 
received the excommunicated presbyter into 
their communnion. Eusebius also, having 
great interest with Constantia, the sister of 
Uonstantine, and wife of Licinius, recom- 
mended Arius to her protection and patron- 
age ; through which, and by his oum eloquent 
letters to the clergy in various parts, his 
system spread with great rapidity, and to a 
vast extent. The emperor Constantine, who 
had no great skill in these matters, was 
grieved to see the Christian church (but 
just escaped from the red dragon of perse- 
cution) thus torn by intestine animosity and 
dissensions ; he therefore determined to sum- 
mon a general council of the clergy, which 
met at Nice, A. D. 325, and contained more 
than 300 bishops. Constantine attended in 
person, and strongly recommended peace 
and unanimity. Atnanasius was the chief 
opponent of the Arians. Both pailies were 
willing to subscribe to the language of the 
scriptures, but each insisted on interpreting 
for themselves. ‘‘Did the Trinitarians,” 
says Mr. Milner, assert that Christ was 
God? — ^The Arians allowed it, but in the 
same sense as holy men and angels are 
styled gods in Scripture. Did they affirm 
tlmt he was truly God ? — ^The others allowed 
that he was made so by God. Did they 
affirm that the Son was naturally of God ? — 
It was granted : Even we, said they, are of 
God, ‘ of whom are all things.*** At length 
the Athanasians collected a number of texts, 
whicjl^hey conceived amounted to full proof 
of the Son being of one mAthemme substance 
with the Father ; the Arians admitted he was 
of Uke substance, the difference in the 
Greek phrases being only in a single let- 
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Jitdtkh^ bore a liont; the second, or that of 
bore a man; that of Ephraim, 
which was the third, displayed the ngure of 
a bull ; while that of Dan, which was the 
fourth, exhibited ,the representation of 
cherubim. They were wrought into the 
standards with embroidered work. 2. The 
standard, called The ensign of this 

name belonged to the separate classes of 
families. 3. The standard, called D^. This 
standard was not, like the others, borne 
from place to place. It appears from Num. 
xxi. 8, 9, that it was a long pole, fixed into 
the e^h. A flag was fastened to its top, 
which was agitated by the wind, and seen at 
a great distance, Jer iv. 6, 21 ; li. 2, 12, 27 ; 
£zek. xxvii. 7. In order to render it visible, 
as far as possible, it was erected on lofty 
mountains, and was in this way used as a 
signal, to assemble soldiers. It no sooner 
made its appearance on such an elevated 
position, than the war>cry was uttered, and 
the trumpets were blown, Isaiah v. 26 ; xiii. 
2 ; xviii, 3; xxx. 17; xlix. 22; IxiL 10 — 13. 

Before battle the various lunds of arms 
were put into the best order; the shields 
were anointed, and the soldiers refreshed 
themselves by taking food, lest they should 
become weary and faint under the pressure 
of their labours, Jer. xlvi. 3, 4 ; Isaiah xxi. 5. 
The soldiers, more especially the generals 
. and kings, except when they wished to re- 
main unknown, 1 Kings xxii. 30 — 34, were 
clothed in splendid habiliments, which are 
denominated, the sacred dress. 

Psalm cx. 3. It was the duty of the priests, 
before the commencement of the battle, to 
exhort the Hebrews to exhibit that courage 
which was required by the exigency of the 
occasion. The words which they used were 
as follows : — “ Hear, O Israel ; ye approach 
this day unto battle against your enemies ; 
let not your hearts faint ; fear not, and do 
not tremble ; neither be ye terrified, because 
of them. For the Lord your God is he 
that goeth with you, to fight for you against 
your enemies, to save you.*’ Deut. xx. 2, &c. 
The last ceremony, previous to an engage- 
ment, was the sounding of the sacred 
trumpets by the priests. Numbers x. 10 ; 
2 Chron. xiii. 12 — 14 ; 1 Macc. ui. 54. 

ARMINIANISM, strictly speaking, is 
that system of religious doctrine which was 
taught by Arminius, professor of divinity in 
the univendty of Leyden If therefore we 
would learn precisely what Arminianism is, 
we must have recourse to those writings in 
which that divine himself has stated and ex- 
pounded his peculiar tenets. This, however, 
will by no means give us an accurate idea 
of that which, since his time, has been usu- 
ally denominated Arminianism. On exami* 
nation, it will be found, that in many impor- 
tant particulars, those who have called ii|pi- 
selves Armimane, er have been accounted 
such by others, differ as widely from the 
nominal head and fpunder of their sect, as 
he himself did frotfi €idvin, and other doc* 
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tors of Geneva. There are, indeed, certam 
pomts, with regard to which he has been 
strictly apd uniformly followed by almost 
all his pretended adherents ; but mere are 
others of eqr^ or of greater importance, 
dogmatically insisted on by them, to which 
he unquestionably never gave hie sanction, 
and even appears to have been decidedly 
hostile. Such a distinction, obvious as it 
must be to every attentive reader, has yet 
been generally so far overlooked, that the 
memory of Arminius is frequently loaded 
with imputations the most unreasonable and 
unjust. He is accused, by the ignorant and 
the prejudiced, of introducing corruptions 
into the Christian church, whioi he probably 
never thought of, and which certainly have 
no place in his works. And all the odium 
which his followers have from time to time 
incurred by their varied and increasing he- 
terodoxy, has been absurdly reflected upon 
him, as if he could be responsible for every 
error that may be sent abroad under the 
sanction of his name. Whatever be the 
number or the species of these errors, and 
in whatever way they may be associated 
with his principles, it is fair to the character 
of Arminius, and useful to the interests of 
religious truth, to revert to his own writings 
as the only source from which we ought to 
derive information concerning the Arminian 
scheme ; and by doing so, it may be dis- 
covered, that genuine unadulterated Armi- 
nianism is not that great and dangerous 
heresy which among a certain class of Chris- 
tians it is too often represented to be. 

Arminianism, in its proper sense, is to be 
considered as a separation from Calvinism, 
with regard to the doctrines of unconditional 
election, particular redemption, and other 
points necessarily resulting from these. The 
Calvinists held, that God ^d elected a cer- 
tain portion of the human race to eternal 
life, passing by the rest, or rather dooming 
them to everlasting destruction ; that God’s 
election proceeded upon no prescience of the 
moral principles and character of those whom 
he had thus predestinated, but originated 
solely in the motions of his free and sove- 
reign mercy ; that Christ died for the elect 
only, and tWefore that the merits of his 
death can avail for the salvation of none but 
them; and that they are constrained by the 
irresistible power of divine grace to accept of 
him as their Saviour. To this doctrine, 
that of Arminius and his legitimate followers 
stands opposed. They do not deny an elec . 
tion ; but they deny tW it is absolute and 
unconditional. They argue, that an election 
of this kind is inconsistent with the character 
of God, that it destroys the liberty of the 
human will, that it contradicts the language 
of scripture, and that it tends to encourage 
a careless and licentious practice in those By 
whom it is believed. They msuntain that 
God has elected those only who, according, 
not to his decree, but to his foreknowledge, 
and in the exercise of their natural powers of 
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•etf<-iletemitiatioa» acting und^ the induence 
^ hie grace, would possees that faith and 
lidiiiieiw to which salvation is annexed in the 
gOep^ scheme. And those who are not 
Seeted are allowed to perish, not because 
they were not dected, but merely and solely 
ha consequence of their infidelity and diso- 
bedience ; on account, indeed, of which in- 
fidelity and disobedience being foreseen by 
God, their election did not take place. They 
hold, that Christ died for all men in the 
literal and unrestricted sense of that phrase ; 
that his atonement is able, both from its own 
merit, and from the intention of bim who 
appointed it, to expiate the guilt of every 
mmvidual ; that every individual is invited to 
partake of the benefits which it has procured ; 
that the grace of God is offered to make the 
will comply with this invitation, but that 
this grace may be resisted and rendered in- 
ejBfectual by the sinner’s perversity. Whether 
true beUevers necessarily persevered, or 
whether they might fall from their faith, and 
forfeit their state of grace, was a question 
which Arminius left in a great measure un- 
resolved, but which was soon determined by 
his followers in this additional proposition, 
that saints may fall from the state of grace, 
in which they are placed by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit. This, indeed, seems to fol- 
low as a corollary, from what Arminius 
maintained respecting the natural freedom 
and corruption of the will, and the resisti- 
fility of divine grace. 

« It may now be proper to mention some 
tenets with regard to wnich Arminianism has 
been much misrepresented. If a man hold 
that good works are necessary to justifica- 
tion ; if he maintain that faith includes good 
works in its own nature; if he reject the 
doctrine of original sin; if he deny that 
divine grace is requisite for the whole work 
of sanctification ; if he speak of human vir- 
tue as meritorious in the sight of God ; it is 
very generally concluded, that he is an Ar- 
minian. But the truth is, that a man 
of such sentiments is properly a disciple 
of the Pel^ian and Socinian schools. To 
such sentiments pure Arminianism is as 
diametric^y opposite as Calvinism itself. 
The genuine Arminians admit the corruption 
of human nature in its full extent. TOey 
admit, that we are justified by faith only. 
They admit, that our justification originates 
solely in the grace of God. They atoit, 
that the procuring and meritorious cause of 
our justification is the righteousness of 
Christ Propter qwm, says Arminius, Deus 
eredentUme peacatvm wndonet^ eosque pro jus • 
tis reputat non aUter atque si kgem perfect^ 
impl^senl. Ibey admit in this way, that 
justification implies not merely forgiveness 
of sin, hut acceptance to everlasting happi- 
ness. Jvnctam kabet adopiionem in JiKos, et 
qoUationem juris in kereme^em vita aterrue. 
They admit, in fine, that the work of sancti- 
fioatton, from its ve^y cmnmencement to its 
jpeirlection in glory, is mried on by theoper* 


ation of the Holy Spint, which is Ae g® ^ 
God by Jesus Christ. So sound, uidMd» 
are the Arminians with respect to the doc* 
trine of justification, a doctrine so impm*tant 
and essential in the opinion of Luther, that 
he scrupled not to call it, ariicutus eeeksia 
stantis vel cadentisj that those who look 
into the writings Arminius may he dis- 
posed to suspect him of having even ex- 
ceeded Calvin in orthodoxy. It is certain, 
at least, that he declares nis willingness to 
subscribe to everything that Calvin has 
written on that leading subject of Christian- 
ity, in the third hook of his Institutes ; and 
with this declaration the tenor of his writ- 
ings invariably corresponds. 

The system of Arminius, then, appears to 
have been the same with that which was ge- 
nerally maintained in the reformed churches 
at that time ; except in so far as the doctrine 
of the divine decrees was concerned. But 
the most eminent of those who became Ar- 
minians, or ranked among his professed fol- 
lowers, by embracing and avowing his pe- 
culiar tenets with respect to election and 
redemption, soon began to depart widelv 
from the other tenets of his theological creed. 
They adopted views of the corruption of 
man, of justification, of the righteousness of 
Christ, of the nature of faith, of the province 
of good works, of the necessity and opera- 
tions of grace, that are quite contrary to 
those which he had entertained and pub- 
lished. Many of them, in process of time, 
diftered more or less from one another, on 
some or aU of these points. And so diversi* 
fied are the forms wnich Arminianism, as it 
is called, has assumed in the course of its 

E rogress, that to describe precisely what it 
as been since the synod of Dort, or what it 
is at the present day, would be a most diffi- 
cult, if not an impossible, task. Even the 
confession of faith, which was drawn out for 
the Arminians by Episcopius, and is to he 
found in the second volume of his works, 
cannot he referred to as a standard. It was 
composed merely to counteract the reproach 
of their being a society without any common 
principles. It is expressed chiefly in the 
words and phrases of scripture, to which, of 
course, every one would annex hisownmean- 
ing. Besides, no person, not even a pastor, 
was obliged, by any form, to adhere strictly 
to it ; hut every one was left entirely at liberty 
to interpret its language in the manner that 
was most agreeable to his own private senti- 
ments. Accordingly, so various and incon- 
sistent are their opinions, that could Armi- 
nius peruse the unnumbered volumes which 
have been written as expositions and illus- 
trations of Arminian doctrine, he would be 
at a loss to discover his own simple lyrstem, 
amidst that heterogeneous mass of error 
with which it has been rudely mixed; and 
would he astonished to find, that tht contro- 
versy which he Bod conscientiously intro- 
duced, had wandered ffir from the point tp 
which he had confined it, and that with his 
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mtiie were aeeociated^ the unscrip* 

Imid ana dangerooe nature of which he had 
poifited out and condemned. 

Hie same temper of mind which led him 
to renounce the peculiarities of Calvinism, 
induced himalso to adopt more enlarged and 
hbend views of churcn communion than 
those which had hitherto prevailed. While 
he maintained that the mercy of God is not 
confined to a chosen few, he conceived it to 
be quite inconsistent with the genius of 
Christianity, that men of that religion should 
keep at a mstance from each other, and con- 
stitute separate churches, merely because 
they differed in their opinions as to some of 
its doctrinal articles. He thought that 
Christians of all denominations should form 
one great community, united and upheld by 
the bonds of charity and brotherly love; 
with the exception, however, of Roman 
Catholics, who, on account of their idola- 
trous worship and persecuting spirit, must 
be unfit members of such a society. That 
this was not only a^eeable to the wishes of 
Arminius, but one chief object of his labours, 
is evident from a passage in his last will, 
which he made a little before his death : — 
Ea propoiui et docui qua ad propagationem 
amplificationemque veritatis religionis Chris- 
tiana^ veri Dei cultus^ communis pietatis, et 
sancta inter homines conversionis, denique ad 
eonvenientem Christiano nomini tranquillitatem 
et pacem juxta verbum Dei possent conferre, 
txcludens ex its papatum, cum quo mUla 
unites fidei, nuUum pietatis aut Christiana 
pads vinculum servari potest. 

Mosheim has stated this circumstance in 
a note to his history of the Arminian Chiuch; 
but his statement, or rather the conclusion 
which he deduces from it, is evidently unfair 
and incorrect. He alleges, that Arminius 
had actually laid the plan of that theolomcal 
system which was afterwards embraced by 
ms followers; that he had inculcated the 
main and leading principles of it on the 
minds of his disciples ; and that Episcopius 
and others, who rejected Calvinism in more 
points than in that which related to the 
divine decrees, only propagated, with greater 
courage and perspicuity, the doctrines which 
Aiminianism, as taught by its founder, 
already contained. These aUegations, it is 
clear, have no sort of connexion with the 
passage firom which they are drawn as infer- 
ences; and they are wholly inconsistent 
with the assertions, and reasonings, and 
decl^tions of Arminius, when he is dis- 
cussing the merits of the question that was 
agitated between him and the Geneva 
school. Arminius, in addition to the scheme 
of doctrine which he taught, was anxious to 
establish this ma»m, and to reduce it to 
practice, that, with the exception above- 
mentioned, no difference of opinions should 
prevent Christians from remaining in one 
church or religious body. He did not mean 
to insinuate, that a difl^nce of opinion was 
no consequence at all; that they who 
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thought one way were just as right as th^ 
who thought a contra!^ way; or that men 
have no occasion to be solicitous about the 
religious tenets which they hold. He did 
not mean to give up his own system as 
actually true, or eou^y false, with that of 
Calvin ; and as little could he be supposed 
to sanction those sentiments of his followers 
which were in direct opposition to the senti* 
ments which he himself had maintained. 
But he endeavoured, in the first place, to 
assert liberty of conscience, and of worship ; 
and then, upon that fundamental principle, 
to persu^e all Christians, however divided 
in opinion, to lay aside the distinctions of 
sect and party, and in one united body to 
consult that tranouillity and peace whicn is 
so agreeable to the C^stlan name. This 
we conceive to have been the object of 
Arminius; an object so indicative of an 
enlightened mind, so congenial to that 
charity which hopeth all things, andthinketh 
no evil, and so conducive to the interests of 
religion and the peace of the world, as to 
reflect the highest honour on him by whom 
it was first pursued, and to constitute the 
true glory oi Arminianism 
The controversy to which Arminianism 
had given rise, was carried on after the 
death of its founder, with the greatest eager- 
ness, and produced the most bitter and de- 
plorable dissensions. The Arminians re- 
ouested nothing more than a bare toleration. 
This moderate demand, at all times reason- 
able and just, was particularly so in Holland, 
which had thrown ofl* the yoke of civil and 
spiritual despotism, and wnere the received 
confession of faith had not determined the 
questions under debate. It was strongly 
urged by Grotius, Hoogerbeets, Olden- 
Bamevelt, and other persons of respect- 
ability and influence. And Maurice, prince 
of Orange, and his mother the princess 
dowager, giving countenance to the claim, 
there was some prospect of the Calvinists 
being persuaded to enter into pacific mea- 
sures, and to treat their dissenting brethren 
with forbearance. Accordingly, in the year 
1611 , a conference between the contending 
parties was held at the Hague, on which occa- 
sion, it is commonly asserted, the tolera- 
tion required was oftWed to the Arminians, 
providea they would renounce the errors of 
Sociiiianism, — ^thou^h the papers which pass- 
ed between the parties at that conference, as 
authenticated by each of them, contain no pro- 
viso of that desermtion. Another conference 
was held at Delft, in 1613. And in 1614, 
the States of Holland promulgated an edict, 
exhortina the disputants to the exercise of 
mutual (marity. But these and other expe« 
dients employed for the same |)U]^ose, had not 
the deair^ effect. The Calvinists expressed 
mat indignation at the magistrates, for en- 
deavouring, by their au&ority, to promote 
a union with such adversaries. Ttie con- 
duct of the States was ably end eloquently 
defended by Grorius, in two treatises^ enti- 
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De Jwe 8ummr»m Ptdestaium circa 
saerg/* axid Ordinum HMmduCf ac WesU 
FMm Pkttts a muUorum cahmniis mnMcaiuy 

The hopes of success which the Armiu* 
iajss entertained from the indulgent manner 
in which they were treated by the civil 
authorities, were soon blasted by a mis- 
understanding which had secretly subsisted 
for some time between the stadtnolder and 
the principal magistrates, and at last broke 
forth into an open rupture. Maurice, being 
suspected of aiming at sovereign power, was 
firmly opposed by the leading persons in the 
government, who had been the friends and 
patrons of the Arminians, and to whom, 
therefore, these adhered at this difiicult crisis. 
On the other hand, the Gomarists, or Cal- 
vinists, attached themselves to Maurice, and 
inflamed the resentmentwhich he had already, 
for various reasons, conceived against tne 
Arminians. The prince was resolved, at once 
to ruin the ministers who had ventured to op- 
pose his schemes of usurpation, and to crush 
the Arminians, by whom those statesmen 
had been warmly supported. For this purpose 
he got the leading men cast into prison. 
Bamevelt, whose long and faithful services 
deserved a better fate, died on the scaffold ; 
and Grotiiis and Hoogerbeets, under pre- 
texts more plausible than solid, were unjustly 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, from 
which, however, the former afterwards 
escaped, and fied into France. The alleged 
crime of the Arminians being of an ecclesi- 
astical nature, it was thought proper to bring 
their cause before a national assembly of di- 
vines by which their religious opinions might 
be regularly and finally condemned. 

Under the auspices of Maurice, therefore, 
and by the authority of the states general, a 
synod was convoked at Dort, in the year 
1618. Before this meeting, which consisted 
of deputies from the United Provinces, from 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, and other 
places, the Arminians appeared, with Epis- 
copius at their head, to answer to the accu- 
sations brought against them, of departing 
from the established religion. For a full 
account of the proceedings of this synod, the 
reader may consult the second and third vo- 
lumes of Brandt’s History of the Reformation, 
and the Remains of Mr. John Hales of Eaton, 
who was present at the meeting, and gives a 
simple narrative of what he saw and neard. 
The conduct of the synod has been applauded 
by some, and condemned by others. On 
the one hand, it has been placed above 
every other synod since the apostolic age, 
for its tem|>er, moderation, and sanctity $ on 
the other, it 1^ been charged with injustice 
and cruelty, and burlesqued in such hues as 
these: 

tkfrdncha tywoiut nodug / chorui kdeger, atger g 

Cmventutt veniut t teuiai stramn, Ametu 

Neal remarks, that it behaved as well as 
most assemblies of a similar kind have done, 
“ who have pretended to establish articles for 
other meh’s faith, with p^oal sanctions.^’ 
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This says'very little for the synod of Doitr 
though, perhaps, it is even more than can 
be said with truth. Martinius of Bremen 
seems to have spoken much more correctly, 
when he told his friends, ^'1 believe now 
what Gregory Naziansen says, that he had 
never seen any council attended with good 
effects, but that it always increased the evil 
rather than removed it. 1 declare as well as 
that father, that X will never set my foot in 
any synod again. O Dort! Dort! would 
to Goa that 1 had never seen thee ! The 
Arminians, it is contended, asked more in- 
dulgence than they had reason to expect; how- 
ever it is certain that the treatment which 
they received from the 8}iiod, was arbitrary, 
faitnless, and opj^ressive. They were at 
length found guilty of heresy, ana of hostil- 
ity to their country and its religion. And 
the measures adopted against them, in con- 
sequence of this sentepce, were of the most 
severe and rigorous kind. ITiey were ex- 
communicated ; they were driven from all 
their offices, civil and ecclesiastical; their 
ministers were prohibited from preaching; 
and their congregations were suppressed. 
Refusing to submit to the two last of these 
hard decrees, they were subjected to fines, 
imprisonments, and various other punish- 
ments. To avoid this tyrannical treatment, 
many of them retired to Antwerp, others to 
France, and a considerable number into 
Holstein, where they were kindly received 
by Frederick the duke, and where, in the 
form of a colony, they built for themselves 
a handsome town, naming it Frederickstadt, 
in compliment to their friend and protector. 
The history of this colony may be found in 
a work entitled EpistoUc Prastantium et 
Emditorum Virorum Ecclesiastica et Theo- 
hgic<B, and published by Limborch and 
Hartsoeker. 

The tenets of the Arminians may be com- 
prised in the following five articles relating to 
predestination, universal redemption, the cor- 
ruption of men, conversion, and perseverance, 
viz., 1. That Gpd, from all eternity, determin- 
ed to bestow salvation on those whom he fore- 
saw would persevere ujito the end in their 
faith in Christ Jesus; and to infiict ever- 
lasting punishment on those who should 
continue in their unbelief, and resist unto 
the end his divine succours ; so that election 
was conditional, and reprobation in like 
manner the result of foreseen infidelity and 
persevering wickedness. 2. That Jesus 
Christ, by his sufferings and death, made an 
atonement for the sins of all mankind in 
general, and of every individual in particu-t 
lar ; that, however, none but those who be- 
lieve in him can be partakers of the divine 
benefits. 3. That inie faith cannot proceed 
from the exercise of our natural faculties and 
^wers, nor from the force and operation of 
free-will ; since man, in consequence of his 
natural corruijtion, is incaDable either of 
thinking or doing any good tning ; and that; 
therefore, it b necessary, in orders his sal- 
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that lie be regenerated and renewed 
by the cperation of the Holy Ghoet^ which 
is the gut of God through Jesus Christ. 

4. That ^s divine grace or energy of the 
Holy Ghost begins and perfects everything 
that can be called good m man, and eonse- 
quentiy all good works are to be attributed 
to Goa alone ; that, nevertheless, this grace 
is odered to all, and does not force men to 
act against their inclinations, but may be 
resisted and rendered ineffectual by the per- 
verse wills of impenitent sinners. 5. That 
God gives to the truly faithful, who are re- 
generated by his grace, the means of pre- 
serving themselves in this state ; and though 
the first Arminians made, some doubt with 
respect to the closing part of this article, 
their followers uniformly maintain, that the 
regenerate may lose true justifying faith, 
foneit their state of grace, and die in their 
sins. The Arminians are also called Re- 
monstrants, from an humble petition entitled 
their Remonstrance, which, in the year 1610, 
they addressed to the States of Holland. 
Their principal writers are, Arminius, Epis-> 
copius, Uitenhogart, Grotius, Curcellcsus, 
jAmborch, Le Clerc, Wetstein, Goodwin, 
Whitby, Wesl^, Fletcher, Tomline, Sfc. The 
works of Arminius, with a copious account of 
his life and times, have been recently trans- 
lated into English, by Mr. James Nichols; 
and have not only served to dissipate many 
misconceptions respecting the sentiments 
of this celebrated divine, which had prevail- 
ed in England, where the Pelagianism of 
some eminent divines, generally called Aa- 
MiNiAiv, had been unjustly charged upon 
him ; but have added a most valuable collec- 
tion of treatises to our theological literature. 

ARMS. The Hebrews do not appear to 
have had any peculiar military habit. As 
the flowing dress which they ordinarily wore 
would have impeded their movements, they 
girt it closely around them when preparing 
for battle, and loosened it on their return, 
2 Sam. XX. 8 ; 1 Kings xx. 11. They used 
the same arms as the neighbouring nations, 
both defensive and offensive ; and these were 
made either of iron or of brass, principally 
of the latter metal. Of the defensive arms 
of the Hebrews, the following were the most 
remarkable; namely, 

1, The helmet, for covering and 

defending the head. This was a part of the 
military provision made by Uzziah for his 
vast army, 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 ; and long 
before the time of that king, the helmets of 
Saul and of the Philistine champion were of 
the same metal, 1 Sam. xvii. 38, This 
military cap was also worn by the Persians, 
Ethiopians, and Libyans, Ezek. xxxviii. 5, 
and by the troops which Antiochus sent 
against Judas Maccabeus, l Mac. vi. 35. 

2. The breastplate or corslet, was 
another piece of defensive armour. Goliath, 
and the soldiers.of Antiochus, 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 
1 Mac. vi. 35, were accoutred with this 
clefence; which, in our authorized translation, 
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is variously rendered habergeon, coat qf mail, 
and brigandme, 1 Sam. xvii. 38 ; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 14 ; Isai. lix. 17 ; Jer. xlvi. 4. Between 
the joints of this harness, as it is termed in 
1 Kings xxii. 4, the profligate Ahab was 
morta% wotmded by an arrow, shot at a 
venture. From these various renderings of 
the original word, it should seem that this 
iece of armour covered both the back and 
reast, but principally the latter, llie cors- 
lets were made of various materials : some- 
times they were made of flax or cotton, 
woven very thick, or of a kind of woollen 
felt : others again were made of iron or 
brazen scales, or laminee, laid one over ano- 
ther, like the scales of a flsh ; others were 
properly what we call coats of mail; and 
others were composed of two nieces of iron 
or brass, which protected tne back and 
breast. All these kinds of corslets are men- 
tioned in the scriptures. Goliath’s coat of 
mail, 1 Sam. xvii. 5, was literally a corslet 
of scales, that is, composed of numerous 
laminse of brass, crossing each other. It was 
called by Virgil, and other Latin writers, 
squama lorica. Similar corslets were worn 
by the Persians and other nations. The 
breastplate worn by the unhappy Saul, when 
he perished in battle, is supposed to have 
been of flax, or cotton, woven veiy close 
and thick, 2 Sam. i. 9, marginal rendering. 

3. The shield defended the whole body 
during the battle. It was of various forms, 
and made of wood covered with tough hides, 
or of brass, and sometimes was overlaid with 
gold, 1 Kings x. 16, 17 ; xiv. 26, 27* Two 
sorts are mentioned in the scriptures; namely, 
the great shield or buckler, and the po, 
or smaller shield. It was much used by the 
Jews, Babylonians, Chaldeans, Assynans, 
and Egyptians. Darid, who was a great 
warrior, often mentions a shield and buckler 
in his divine poems, to signify that defence 
and protection of heaven which he expected 
and experienced, and in which he reposed 
all his trust. Psalm v. 12 ; and when he says, 
“ God will with favour compass the righteous 
as with a shield,” he seems to allude to the 
use of the great shield tsinnah, (which is the 
word he uses,) with which they covered and 
defended their whole bodies. King Solomon 
caused two different sorts of shields to be 
made ; namely, the tsinnah, (which answers 
to clypeus among the Latins,) such a larj^ 
shield as the infantry wore, and the magin^ 
nim, or scuta, which were used by the horse- 
men, and were of a much less size, 2 Chron, 
ix. 16, 16. The former of these are trans- 
lated targets, and are double in weight to the 
other, llie Philistines came into the field 
with this weapon : so we find their fortmda- 
ble champion was appointed, 1 Sam. xvii. 7- 
One bearmg a shield went before him, whose 
proper duty it was to carry this and some 
other weapons, with which to furnish his 
master upon occasion. 

Tlie loss of the shield in fight was exces- 
sively resented by the Jewish warriors, as 
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laimeiited ht them% l[ar it « 
filial immyation 6t tlie public mourB^ 
shield of the mwhty was vilefy 
cast away,** 2 Sam. i. 21. David, a man of 
who composed this beautiful elegy on 
the death of Saul, felt how disgraceful a thing 
It was for soldiers to quit their shields in the 
ield. 

These honourable sentiments were not 
confined to the Jews. We find them pre- 
vailing among most other ancient nations, 
who considered it infamous to cast away or 
lose their shield. With the Greeks it was a 
capital crime, and punished with death. The 
liSicedemonian women, it is well known, in 
order to excite the courage of their sons, 
used to deliver to them their fathers’ shields, 
with this short address: ‘^This shield thy 
father always preserved : do thou preserve it 
also, or pensh.” Alluding perhaps to these 
sentiments, St. Paul, when exhorting the He- 
brew Christians to steadfastness in the faith 
of the gospel, urges them not to cast away 
their confidence, which hath great recom- 
pence of reward,” Heb. x. 35. 

4. Another defensive provision in war was 
the military girdle, which was for a double 
purpose : first, in order to hold the sword, 
which hung, as it does this day, at the 
soldier’s girdle or belt, 1 Sam. xvii. 39: 
secondly, it was necessary to gird the 
clothes and the armour together. To 
^rd and to arm are synonymous words 
in scripture ; for those who are said to be 
able to put on armour are, according to the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, girt with a 
girdle ; and hence comes the expression of 

girding to the battle,” 1 Kings xx. 11; 
Isai. viii. 9 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 40 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 4. 
There is express mention of this military 
^rdle, where it is recorded that Jonathan, 
to assure David of his entire love and friend- 
ship by some visible pledges, stripped him- 
sejf not only of his usual garments, but of his 
military habiliments, his sword, bow, and 
girdle, and gave them to David. 

5. Boots or greaves were part of the 
ancient defensive harness, because it was the 
custom to cast certain iforbha, impediments, 
(so called, because they entangled the feet,) 
in the way before the enemy. The mili- 
tary boot or shoe was therefore necessary to 
gu^d the legs and feet from the iron stakes 
placed in the way to gall and wound them ; 
and thus we are enabled to account for 
Goliath’s greaves of brass wMch were upon 
his legs. 

The ofiTensive weapons were of two sorts; 
namely, such as were employed when they 
came to a cbse engagement, and those witn 
which they annoyed the enemy at a distance. 
Of the former description were the sword 
and the battle-axe. 

1. The sword is the most ancient weapon 
^ offence mentioned in the Bible. With it 
Jacob’s sons treacherously assassinated the 
DChechemites, Gen. xxxiv. 2. It was worn 
M the thigh, Psalih xlv. 4 ; Bxoi xxxii. 2T ; 
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and, it shoidd seem, on the left ihjffht 
it is particularly mentioned that Ehud put m 
dagger or short sword under his 
on nis right thigh. Judges iii. 16. There 
appear to nave been two kinds of swords in 
use, a larger one with one edge, which is 
called in Hebrew the tn&uth of the sword, 
Joshua vi. 21 ; and a shorter one with two 
edges, like that of Ehud. The modem 
Arabs, it is weU known, wear a sabre on one 
side, and a ctmgiar or dagger in their girdles. 

2. Of the battle-axe we have no msscrip- 

tion in the sacred volume : it seems to have 
been a most powerful weapon in the hands 
of cavalry, from the allusion made to it by 
Jeremiah : Thou art my battle-axe ana 

weapons of war; for with thee will 1 break 
in pieces the nations, and with thee will I 
destroy kingdoms: and with thee will I 
break in pieces the horse and his rider, and 
with thee will I break in pieces the chariot 
and his rider,” Jer. U. 20, 21. 

3. The spear and javelin (as the words nD*l 
and n'jrr are variously rendered in Numb. 
XXV. 7, 1 Sam. xiii. 19, and Jer. xlvi. 4) were 
of different kinds, according to their length 
or make. Some of them might he thrown 
or darted, 1 Sam. xviii. 11; others were a 
kind of long swords. Numb. xxv. 8 ; and it 
appears from 2 Sam. ii. 23, that some of them 
were pointed at both ends. When armies 
were encamped, the spear of the general 
or commander-in-chief was stuck into the 
ground at his head. 

4. Slings are enumerated among the mill* 
tary stores collected by Uzziah, 2 Ohron. 
xxvi. 14. In the use of the sling David emi- 
nently excelled, and he slew Goliath with a 
stone from one. The Benjaminites were 
celebrated in battle because they had attained 
to great skill and accuracy in nandling this 
weapon ; “ they could sling stones to a hair’s 
breadth, and not miss,” Judges xx. 16 ; and 
where it is said that they were left-handed, 
it should rather be renaered ambodexters ; 
for we are told, they could use ** both the 
right hand and the left,” 1 Cbron. xii. 2 ; 
that is, they did not constantly use their 
right hand as others did, when they shot 
arrows or slung stones; but they were so 
expert in their military cxeimses, that they 
could perform them with th^r left hand as 
well as with their right. 

5. Bows and arrows are of great antiquity ; 
indeed, no weapon is mentioned so early. 
Thus Isaac said to Esau, ** Take thy wea- 
pons, thy quiver and thy bow,” Gen. xxvii. 
3 ; though, it is true, these are not spoken 
of as used in war, but in hunting ; and so 
they are supposed and implied wfore this, 
where it is said of Ishmael, that he became 
an archer, he used bows and arrows in shoot- 
ing of wild beasts, Gen. xxi. 20. This after- 
wards became so useful a weapon, that care 
was taken to train up tihe Hebrew youth to 
it betimes. When David had, in a solemn 
manner, lamented the death of king Saul, 
he gave orders for teaching the young men 
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llie nfee of tlie bow^ l Sam. i. IB, tbat they 
migl^ be as expert as the Philistines^ by 
whose bows and arrows Saul and his army 
were slain. Thesa were part of the military 
ammunition ; for in those times bows were 
used instead of guns, and arrows supplied the 
place of powder and ball. From me book 
of Job, XX. 24, it mav be collected, that the 
military bow was made of steel, and conse- 
quently was rery stiff and hard to bend, on 
^^ch account tney used their foot in bend« 
ing their bows; and therefore, when the 
prophets speak of treading the bow and of 
oows troddm, they are to be understood of 
hows bent, as our translators rightly render it, 
Jer. 1. 14 ; Isaiah v. 28 ; xxi. 15 ; but the 
Hebrew word which is used in these places, 
signifies to tread upon. This weapon was 

S ht so necessary in war, that it is there 
, “ the bow of war,” or the battle* 
bow,” Zech. ix. 10 ; x. 14. 

ARNON, a river or brook, mentioned 
Numbers xxi. 24, and elsewhere. Its spring* 
head is in the mountains of Gilead, or of the 
Moabites, and it discharges itself into the 
Dead Sea. 

ARROW. See Arms. Divination with 
arrows was a method of presaging future 
events, practised by the ancients. Ezekiel, 
xxi. 21, informs us, that Nebuchadnezzar, 
putting himself at the head of his armies, 
to march against Zedekiah, king of the Jews, 
and against the king of the Ammonites, 
stood at the parting of two ways, to mingle his 
arrows together in a quiver, in order to divine 
from thence which way he should march. 
Jerom, Theodoret, and the modern commen- 
tators after them, believe that this prince took 
several arrows, and upon each of them wrote 
the name of the king, town, or province, which 
he was to attack : for example, upon one, 
Jerusalem; upon another, Rabbah, the capi- 
tal of the Ammonites ; and upon another, 
Egypt, &c. After having put these into a 

S uiver, he shook them together, and then 
rew l^em out ; and the arrow which was 
drawn was thought to declare the will of the 
gods to attack first that city, province, or 
kingdom, with whose name it was inscribed. 

ARTAXERXE8, or Ahasuerus, a kii^ 
of Persia, t^ husband of Esther, who, in 
the opinion of the learned Usher and Cal- 
inet, was the Darius of profane authors. 
See Ahasubrus. 

2. Artaxxrxbs LoNGiMAmrs is supposed 
by Dr. Prideaux to be the Ahasuerus of 
Esther. He was the son of Xerxes, and 
grandson of Darius Hystaspes, and reigned 
in Persia from the year of the world 3531 to 
3579. He permitted Ezra, with aU those 
inclined to ioUow him, to return into Judea, 
m the year of the world 3537, Ezra vii., viii. 
Afterwards, Nehemiah also obtained leave 
to return, and to build the walls and gates 
of Jerusalem, in the year of the world 3550, 
Nehem. i. 11. From this year, chronologers 
reckon the beginning of DaniePa seventy 
weeks^ Daniel xi. 29. These are weeks of 
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years, andmake four hundredandninetyyearst > 
Dr. Prideaux, who discourses ve^ copiously, 
and with great learning, on this prophecy, 
maintains that the decree mentioned in it 
for the restoring and rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
cannot be understood of that granted to 
Nehemiah, in the twentieth year of Artax- 
erxes ; but of that granted to Ezra, by the 
same Artaxerxes, in the seventh year of his 
reign. From that time to the death of Christ, 
are exactly four hundred and ninety years, to 
a month : for in the month Nisan the decree 
was granted to Ezra ; and in the middle of 
the same month Nisan Christ suffered, just 
four hundred and ninety years afteiwards. 

The easterns think that the surname 
of Longimanus was given to Artaxerxes by 
reason of the extent of his dominions ; as it 
is commonly said that princes have long 
hands : but the Greeks maintain that this 
prince had really longer hands or arms than 
usual ; and that, when he stood upright, he 
could touch his knees. He is said to have 
been the handsomest man of his time. The 
eastern people call him Bahaman, and give 
him the surname of Ardschir-diraz-dest, or 
the long-handed. He was the son of Asfen- 
diar, sixth king of the second dynasty of the 
Persians. After having extinguished the 
family of Rostam, which was formidable to 
him on account of the great men who com- 
posed it, he carried his arms into the 
western provinces, Mesopatamia and Syria, 
which formed part of his empire. He 
took Babylon from Belshazzar, son of Ne- 
buchadnezzar ; and he put in his place 
Kiresch, who by us is called Cyrus. Some 
Persian historians assert that tne mother of 
Artaxerxes was a Jewess, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and family of Saul ; and that the 
most beloved of his wives was of the tribe of 
Judah, and race of Solomon, by Rehoboam, 
king of Judah. If this be true, we need not 
wonder that he should recommend to Cyrus 
to favour the Jewish nation. This Cyrus 
performed, by sending back the people into 
their own country, and permitting them to 
rebuild their temple. But the truth of this 
story is doubtful ; and were it tnie, the inter- 
ference of the special providence of God 
must still be acknowledged. Artaxerxes 
reigned forty-seven years, and died in the 
year of the world 3579, and before Jesus 
Christ 425. 

ARTEMAS, St. Paul’s disciple, who was 
sent by that a|> 08 tle into Crete, in the room 
of Titus, chap.iii. 12, while he continued with 
St. Paul at Nicopolis, where he passed the 
winter. We know nothing particular of the 
life or death of Artemas; but the employ- 
ment to which he was appointed by tpe 
apostle is a proof of his great merit 

ASA, the son and successor of Abijam, 
king of Judah, began to reign in the year of 
the world 3049, and before Christ 955. 
He reigned fqrty-one yeare at Jerusalem, 
and did right in the sight of the Lord. He 
purged Jerusalem from the infamous prac* 
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tiees^ttttendmg worskip of idols ; and ke 
d^txv^ bis mother of her office and 
mty of queen, because she erected an idm 
to Astarte^ wffich he burnt in the vaUey of 
ISnnom, 1 Kings xv. 8, &c. 

' The scripture reproaches Asa with not de- 
stroying the high places, which, perhaps, he 
thought it pohtic to tolerate, to avoid the 
greater evil of idolatry. He carried into the 
house of the Lord the gold and silver ves- 
idis which his father Abijam had vowed to 
consecrate. He fortified several cities, and 
repaired others, encouraging his people to 
this labour while the kingdom was at peace ; 
and the Lord favoured them with his protec- 
tion. After this he levied three hundred 
thousand men in Judah, armed with shields 
and pikes ; and two hundred and eighty 
thousand men in Benjamin, armed with 
shields and bows, all men of courage and 
valour. About this time, Zerah, Eng of 
Ethiopia, or rather of Cush, which is part of 
Arabia, marched against Asa with a million 
of foot, and three hundred chariots of war, 
and advanced as far as Mareshah. This pro- 
bably happened in the fifteenth year of Asa’s 
reign, and in the year of the world 3064, 
2 Chronicles xv. 10. Asa advanced to meet 
Zerah, and encamped in the plain of Zepha- 
thah, or rather Zephatah, near Mareshah, 
and having prayed to the Lord, God struck 
the forces of Zerah with such a panic that 
they began to flee. Asa and his army pur- 
sued them to Geran, and slew of them a 
great number. After this, Asa’s army re- 
turned to Jerusalem, laden with booty. The 
prophet Azariah met them, and said, ** Hear 
ye me, Asa, and all Judah and Bemamin, 
The Lord is with you while ye be with him, 
and if ye seek him, he will be found of you ; 
but if ye forsake him, he will forsake you. — 
Be ye strong, therefore, and let not your 
hands be weak : for your work shall be 
rewarded,” 2 Chronicles xv. 2, 7. After this 
exhortation, Asa, being animated with new 
courage, destroyed the idols of Judah, Ben- 
jamin, and Mount Ephraim; repaired the 
altar of burnt-ofiTerings; and assemmed Judah 
and Benjamin, with many from the tribes of 
Simeon, Ephraim, and Manasseh, and on 
the third day, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, celebrated a solemn festival. Of the 
cattle taken from Zerah, they sacrificed seven 
hundred oxen, and seven thousand sheep; 
they renewed the covenant with the Lord ; 
and, with cymbals and trumpets sounding, 
they swore to the covenant, and declared 
that whoever should forsake the true worship 
of God, should be put to death. The Lord 
gave them peace; and, according to the 
Chronicles, the kingdom of Judah had rest 
till the thirty, fifth, year of Asa. Concerning 
this year, however, there are difficulties ; and 
some think that we should read the twenty- 
fifth, instead of the thirty-fiffii ; since Baasha, 
who inade war on Asa, lived no longer than 
the twenty-sixth yeai of Asa, 1 Kings xvi. 8. 

" In this year Baasha, king of Israel, 
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began to fortify Ramah, on the froiitii^ 
of the two kit^&nns of Judah and Israel, 
that he might prevent the Israelites from 
resorting to the kingdom of Judah, and 
' the temple of the Lord at Jerusalem. 
VHien Asa was informed of this, he sent to 
Benhadad, king of Damascus, ^ the gold 
and silver of his palace, and of the temple, 
to induce him to break his alliance with 
Baasha, and to assist him against the king 
of Israel. Benhadad accepted Asa’s presents, 
and invaded Baasha’s country, where he took 
several cities belonging to the tribe of Naph- 
taU. This obliged Baasha to retire from 
Ramah, that he might defend his dominions 
nearer home. Asa immediately ordered his 
people to Ramah, carried ofiT all the materials 

S ired by Baasha, and employed them in 
ing Geba and Mizpah. Inis applica- 
tion to Benhadad for assistance was inexcus- 
able. It implied, that Asa distrusted God’s 
power and goodness, which he had so lately 
experienced. Therefore the prophet Hanani 
was sent to reprove him for his conduct. 
Asa, however, was so exasperated at his 
rebukes that he put the prophet in chains, 
and at the same time ordered the execution 
of several persons in Judah. Towards the 
latter part of his life, he was incommoded 
with swellings in his feet, which, gradu- 
ally rising upwards, killed him. The scrip- 
ture reproaches him with having had re- 
course to physicians, rather than to the 
Lord. He was buried in the sepulchre which 
he had provided for himself in the city of 
David ; and after his death they placed on 
the bed great quantities of perfumes and 
spices, with which his body was burned. 
His bones and ashes were then collected, and 
put into his grave. 

ASAHEL, the son of Zeruiah, and brother 
of Joab. He was killed by Abner, in the 
battle of Gibeon, 2 Sam. ii. 18, 19, while he 
obstinately persisted in the pursuit of that 
eneral. To revenge his death, his brother 
oab, some years after, treacherously killed 
Abner, who had come to wait on David at 
Hebron, in order to procure him to be ac- 
knowledged king by all Israel, 2 Sam. iii. 26, 
27. See Abner. 

ASAPH, a celebrated mqjician in the 
time of David, was the son oPBarachias of 
the tribe of Levi. Asaph, and also his de- 
scendants, presided over the musical band in 
the service of the temple. Several of the 
psalms, as the fiftieth, the seventy-third to 
the eighty-third, have the name of Asaph 
prefixed ; but it is not certain whether tne 
words or the music were composed by him. 
WUh regard to some of them, which were 
written during the Babylonish captivity, they 
cannot in any respect be ascribed to him. 
Perhaps they were written or set to music by 
his descendants, who bore his name, or by 
some of that class of musicians of which the 
family of Asaph was the head, 1 Chron. vi, 
39; 2 Chron. xxix. 30; xxxv. 15; Neh. xii. 
46. llie psalms which bear the name of 
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A^ph ai'e doctrinal or preceptive: thm 
etyle, thongli less sweet than that of David, 
is more vehement, and little inferior to the 
grandeur of Isaiah. 

ASCENSION OP CHRIST, his visible 
elevation to heaven. Our Saviour, having 
repeatedly conversed with his aposUes after 
his resurrection, and afforded them many 
infallible proofs of its reality, led them Ciom 
Jerusalem to Bethany, and was raised up ^ 
heaven in their sight ; there to continue till 
he shall descend at the last day to judge the 
quick and the dead. The evidences of this fact 
were numerous. The disciples saw him as- 
cend, Acts i. 9. 10. Two angels testified that 
he did ascend. Acts i. 11. Stephen, Paul, 
and John saw him in his ascended state. 
Acts vii. 55, 56 ; ix. ; Rev. i. The ascension 
was demonstrated by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, John xvi. 7, 14; Acts ii. 33 ; and 
the terrible overthrow and dispersion of the 
Jewish nation is still a standing proof of it, 
John viii. 21 ; Matt. xxvi. 64. The time of 
Christ’s ascension was forty days after his 
resurrection. He continued so many days 
upon earth that he might give repeated 
proofs of his resurrection. Acts i. 3 ; in- 
struct his apostles in eve^thing of impor- 
tance respecting their office and ministry. 
Acts i. 3 ; and might open to them the scrip- 
tures concerning himself, and renew their 
commission to preach the gospel, Acts i. 5, 
6; Mark xvi. 15. As to the manner of his 
ascension, it was from Mount Olivet to 
heaven, not in appearance only, but in 
reality, and that visibly and locally. It 
was a real motion of his human nature ; sud- 
den, swift, glorious, and in a triumphant 
manner. He was parted from his disciples 
while he was solemnly blessing them ; and 
multitudes of angels attended him with 
shouts of praise. Psalm Ixviii. 17 ; xlvii. 5, 6. 

The efifects or ends of his ascension were, 
1. To fulfil the types and prophecies concern- 
ing it ; 2. To “ appesir ” as a Priest “ in the 
presence of God for us 3. To take upon 
him more ^enly the exercise of hie kinglv 
office; 4. To receive gifts for men, both 
ordinary and extraordinary. Psalm Ixviii. 18 ; 
5. To open the way to heaven for his peo- 
ple, Heb. X. 19, 20 ; 6. To assure the saints 
of their ascetyfion to heaven after their resur- 
rection from the dead, John xiv. 1, 2. 

ASHDOD, Azoth, according to the Vul- 
gate, or Azotus, according to the Greek, a 
citv which was assigned by Joshua to the 
tribe of Judah, but was possessed a long 
time by the Philistines, and rendered famous 
for the temple of their god Dagon, Joshua 
XV. 47. It lies upon the Me(fiterranean sea, 
about nine or ten miles north of Gaza ; and in 
the times when Christianity flourished in 
these parts was made an episcopal see, and 
continued a fair village till the days of St. 
Jerom. Here the ark of Jehovah triumphed 
over the Philistine idol Dagon, 1 Sam. v. 2. 

. ASHER,, tribe of. The province allotted 
to this tribe was a maritime one^ stretching 


along the coast from Sidou'on the north to 
Mount Carmel on ^e south ; including the 
cities Abdon, Achshaph, Accho, A^zib, 
Sarepta, Sidon, and Tyre., But of the north- 
ern half of this territory, that is, from Tyre 
northward, this tribe never became pos- 
sessed, not having expelled the Phoenician 
inhabitants, who are supposed not to have 
been pure Canaanites, but a mixture of this 
people with a Cuthite colony from 
Asher was the most northerly of the tnbes ; 
and had that of Naphtali on the west, and 
Zebulun on the south. 

ASHES. Several reli^ous ceremonies, 
and some symbolical ones, anciently depend- 
ed upon the use of ashes. To repent in 
sackcloth and ashes, or, as an external sign 
of self.affliction for sin, or of sufiering under 
some misfortune, to sit in ashes, are expres- 
sions common in scripture. “I am but 
dust and ashes,’^ exclaims Abraham before 
the Lord, Gen. xviii. 27 ; indicating a deep 
sense of his own meanness in comparison 
w'ith God. God threatens to shower 
down dust and ashes on the lands in- 
stead of rain, Deut. xxviii. 24 ; thereby to 
make them barren instead of blessing them, 
to dry them up instead of watering them* 
Tamar, after the injury she had received 
from Amnon, covered her head with ashes, 
2 Sam. xiii. 19. The Psalmist, in great sor- 
row, says poetical^, he had “ eaten ashes as 
it were bread,” Psalm cii. 9; that is, he 
sat on ashes, he threw ashes on his head ; 
and his food, his bread, was sprinkled with 
the ashes wherewith he was himself covered. 
So Jeremiah introduces Jerusalem saying, 
** The Lord hath covered me with ashes,” 
Lamentations ili. 16. Sitting on ashes, or 
lying down among ashes, was a token of ex- 
treme grief. We find it adopted by Job, ii. 
8 ; by many Jews when in great fear, Esther 
iv. 3 ; and by the king of Nineveh, Jonah 
iii. 6. He arose from his throne, laid aside 
his robe, covered himself with sackcloth, 
and sat in ashes. This token of affliction is 
illustrated by Homer’s description of old 
Laertes grieving for the absence of bis son, 
“ Sleeping in the apartment where the slaves 
slept, m the ashes, near the fire.” Compare 
Jer. vi. 26, ** Daughter of my people, wal- 
low thyself in ashes.” There was a sort 
of ley and lustral water, made with the 
ashes of the heifer sacrificed on the great day 
of expiation ; these ashes were distributed to 
the people, and used in purifications, by 
sprinkling, to such as bad touched a dead body, 
or bad been present at funerals, Num. xix. 17. 

ASHKENAZ, one of the sons of Gomer, 
and grandson of Japheth, who gave his 
name to the country first peopled by him in 
the north and north-western part of Asia 
Minor, answering to Bithynia ; where were 
traces long after of his name, particularly in 
that of Ascanius, applied to a bay and city, 
as well as to some islands Ipng along the 
coast. It was also from this country, mmi 
probably, that the king Ascanius, mentioned 
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^ emm to aid Priamiw at 

m tii0ge of Troy. FVom tfao same source^ 

^ Pontus Euxinufl, or Black Sea« 
4jNdvod its name. It may further be re- 
am^ed on the identity of these countries, 
HEat the piophet Jeremiah, predicting the 
capture of Bi&ylon, and caMng by name the 
eotmtries whicn were to rise against it, ex- 
dbims, €all together agdnst her the l^g- 
doms of Ararat, (or Armenia,) Minni, and 
Aahkenaa which was literally fulfilled ; as 
Xmiophon informs us that Cyrus, after tak- 
ing Sardis, became master of Phrygia on the 
Hellespont, and took along with him many 
soldiers of that country. 

ASHTAROTH, or Astarte, a goddess 
of the Zidonians. The word Ashtaroth pro- 
perly signifies fiocks of sheep, or goats ; and 
fBometimes the grove, or woods, because she 
was goddess of woods, and groves were her 
tempes. In groves consecrated to her, such 
lasciviousness was committed as rendered 
her worship infamous. She was also called 
the queen of heaven; and sometimes her 
worsmp is said to be that of the host of 
heaven.*^ She was certainly represented in 
the same manner as Isis, with cow’s horns 
on her head, to denote the increase and de- 
crease of the moon. Cicero calls her the 
fourth Venus of the Syrians. She is almost 
alwa 3 r 8 joined with Baal, and is called a god, 
the scriptures having no particular word to 
express a goddess. It is believed that the 
moon was adored in this idol. Her temples 
generally accompanied those of the sun ; and 
while bloody sacrifices or human victims 
were ofiPered to Baal, bread, liquors, and per- 
fumes were presented to Astarte. For ner, 
tables were prepared upon the flat terrace- 
roofs of houses, near gates, in porches, and 
at crossways, on the first day of every month ; 
and this was called by the Greeks, Hecate’s 
supper. 

Solomon, seduced by his foreign wives, 
introduced the worship of Ashtaroth into 
Israel ; but Jezebel, daughter of the king of 
'^e, and wife to Ahab, principally cstab- 
lished her worship. She caused altars to be 
erected to this idol in every part of Israel ; 
and at one time four hundred pnests attended 
the worship of Ashtaroth, 1 Kings xviii. 7. 

ASHUR, the son of Shem, wno gave his 
name to Assyria. It is believed that AsW 
originally dwelt in the land of Shinar and 
about Babylonia, but that he was compelled 
by the usurper Nimrod to depart from 
thence, and settle higher towards the springs 
of the Tigris, in the province of As^ria, so 
called from where some think he built 
the famous city of Nineveh, and those of 
Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen, Gen. z. 11, 12. 

ASIA, one of the four grand divisions of 
the earth. It is also used in a more restrict- 
ed sense for Asia Minor, or Anatolia. In the 
New Testament it always signifies the Roman 
Anconsular Asia, in which the seven Apo- 
odyp^c churches were rituated* 
AlKEXiON, a city in the land of the 
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Btilistines, situated between Asoth and 
Gaza, upon the coast of the Mediteiranean 
sea, about 52D furlongs from Jerusalem. 
The tribe of Judah, after the death of Joshua, 
took the city of Askelon, Judges i. 18, being 
one of the five governments belonging to the 
Philistines. The place at present is in ruins. 

ASMONiEANS, a name riven to the 
Maccabees, the descendants of Mattathias. 
After the death of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
Jews were ^vemed by their high priest, in 
subjection, however, to the Persian kings, to 
wliom they paid tribute j but with full enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, civil and religious. 
Nearly three centuries of prosperity ensued, 
until they were cruelly oppressed by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, king of Syria, when they 
were compelled to take up arms in their own 
defence. Under the able conduct of Judas, 
sumamed Maccabeus, and his valiant bro- 
thers, the Jews maintained a religious wac 
for twenty-six years with five successive 
kings of Syria ; and after destroying upwards 
of two hundred thousand of then* best troops, 
the Maccabees finally established the inde- 
pendence of their own country, and the 
aggrandisement of their family. This illus- 
trious house, whose princes united the regal 
and pontifical dignity in their own persons, 
administered the affairs of the Jews during 
a period of a hundred and twenty-six years ; 
until, disputes arising between Hyreanus II. 
and his brother Aristobulus, the latter was 
defeated by the Romans, who captured Jeru- 
salem, ana reduced Judea to a military pro- 
vince, B. C. 59. 

ASNAPPER, the king of Assyria, who 
sent the Cutheans into the country belong- 
ing to the ten tribes, Ezra iv. 10. Many 
take this prince to be Shalmaneser ; but 
others, with more probability, think him to 
be Esar-haddon. 

ASP, fDEJ. Dent, xxzii. 33; Job xz. 14, 
16 ; Psalm Iviii. 4 ; xci. 13 ; Isaiah xi. 8. A 
very venomous serpent, whose poison is so 
subtle as to kill within a few hours with a 
universal gangrene. This may well refer to 
the baten of the Arabians, which M. Forskal 
describes as spotted with black and white, 
about one foot in length, and nearly half an 
inch in thickness, oviparous, and whose bite 
is death. It is the aspic of the ancients, 
and is so called now by the literati of Cy- 
prus, though the common people call it 
{k ^ ^,) de^. With the pethrn we may con- 
nect the python of the Greeks, which was, 
according to fable, a huge serpent that had 
an oracle at Mount Parnassus, famous for 
predicting future events. Apollo is said to 
nave slam this serpent, ana hence he was 
called “ Pythius.” Those possessed with a 
spirit of divination were also styied nv9«m$. 
The word occurs in Acts, xvi. 16, as the 
characteristic of a young woman who had a 
pytkonic spirit It is srell known that the 
serpent was pa^icukriy employed by the 
heathens in their enchantments and divimu 
tk}n8.«-«^ee Serpbmv. 
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Petbaii> f is VBiicmsly tlluislated in oiir 
rtimm $ tmt interpreters generally consider 
it fts referring tothe asp* Zophar alludes to 
it more than once in nis description of a 
wicked man ; Yet his meat in his bowels 
is turned, it is the gall of asps within him. 
He shall suck the imison of asps : the vipers’ 
tongue shall slav him.” The venom of asps 
is the most subtle of all ; it is incurable ; and, 
if the wounded part be not instantly ampu- 
tated, it speedily terminates the existence of 
the sujBrerer. To these circumstances, Moses 
evidently alludes in his character of the hea- 
then : ‘‘ Their wine is the poison of dragons, 
and the cruel venom of asps.” To tread 
upon the asp is attended with extreme dan- 
ger ; therefore, to express in the strongest 
manner the safety which the godly man en- 
mys under the protection of his heavenly 
Father, it is promised, that he shall tread 
with impunity upon these venomous creatures. 
No person of his own accord approaches the 
hole of these deadly reptiles; for he who 
gives them the sme^est disturbance is in 
extreme danger of paying the forfeit of his 
rashness with his life. Hence, the prophet 
Isaiah, predicting the conversion of tne gen- 
tiles to the faith of Christ, and the glorious 
reign of peace and truth in those remons 
which, prior to that period, were full of hor- 
rid cruelty, marvellously heightens the force 
of the whole description by declaring, “ The 
sucking child shall play on the hoie of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
liord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

ASS, lion, Arabic, chamara and hamar. 
There are three words referred by translators 
to the ass ; 1. which is the usual ap- 

pellation, and denotes the ordinary kind; 
such as is employed in labour, carriage, and 
domestic services. 2. rendered ono- 
ger, or ** wild ass.” 3 . f 1 n rendered she ass. 
To these we must add, rendered wild 

asses, Dan. V. 21. The prevailing colour of this 
animal in the east is reddish ; and the Ara- 
bic word, chamara, signifies to he red. 

In his natural state he is fleet, fierce, for- 
midable, and intractable ; but when domes- 
ticated, the most gentle of aU animals, and 
assumes a patience and submission even 
more humble than his situation. Le Clerc 
observes, that the Israelites not being al- 
lowed to keep horses, the ass was not only 
made a beast of burden, but used on jour- 
neys ; and that even the most honourable of 
the nation were wont to be mounted on 
asses, which in the eastern countries were 
much larger and more beautiful than ihej 
are with us. Jair of Gilead had thirty sons 
who rode on as many asses, and commanded 
in thirty cities. Judges x. 4. Abdon’s sons 
and grandsons rode also upon asses. Judges 
xii. 4. And Christ makes his solemn en- 

B f into Jerusalem riding upon an ass, 
atthew xxi. 4 ; John xii. 14. To draw with 
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an ox and ass togeth^ was prohibited in tho 
Mosaic law, Deuteitm. xxii. 10. This law ii 
thought to have respect to some idolatrous 
custom of die gentiles, who were taught to 
beheve that th& fields would be more fruit- 
ful if thus ploughed ; for it is not likely that 
men would have yoked together two crea- 
tures so diflerent in their tempers and mo- 
tions, had they not been led to it by some 
superstition. There might he, himever, 
a physical reason for this injunction. Two 
beasts of a diflerent species cannot well 
associate together; and on this account 
never pull pleasantly either in the cart 
or plough, and are not therefore true yoke- 
fellows.” Le Clerc considers this law as 
merely symbolical, importing that we are not 
to form improper alliances in civil and re- 
ligious life ; and he thinks his opinion con- 
firmed hv these words of St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 
14 : Be ye not unequally yoked with un- 

believers;” which are simply to be under- 
stood as prohibiting all intercourse between 
Christians and idolaters, in social, matri- 
monial, and religious life. To teach tHe 
Jews the propriety of this, a variety of pre- 
cepts relative to improper and heterogeneous 
xmxtures were interspersed through their law; 
BO that in civil and domestic life they might 
have them ever before their eyes. 

The wild ass, called para , is probably the 
onager of the ancients. It is taller and a 
much more dignified animal than the common 
or domestic ass ; its legs are more elegantly 
shaped ; and it bears its bead higher. It is 
peculiarly distinguished by a dusky woolly 
mane, long erect ears, and a forehead highly 
arched. The colour of the hair, in general, 
is of a silvery white, lliese animals associ- 
ate in herds, under a leader, and are very 
shy. They inhabit the mountainous regions 
and desert parts of Tartary, Persia, &c. 
AncientW they were likewise found in Ly- 
caonia, Phrygia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia 
Deserta. They are remarkably wild; and 
Job, xxxix. 5 — 8, describes the liberty they 
enjoy, the place of their retreat, their man- 
ners, and wild, impetuous, and untamable 
spirit. ** Vain man would be wise, though 
he be bom a wild ass’s colt,” Job xi. 12 ; 

ass-colt,” not “ass’s colt;” *1’ 
being in apposition with Hits, and not in go- 
vernment. The whole is a proverbial ex- 
pression, denoting extreme perversity and 
ferocity, and repeatedly alluded to m the 
Old Testament. Thus Gen. xvi. 12, it is 
prophesied of Ishmael that he should be 
a wild-ass man ; rough, untaught, 
and libertine as a wild ass. So Hosea, xiii. 
15 : “ He (Ephraim) hath run wild (literally 
ass^ed hhiMdf) amidst the braying mon- 
sters.” So again, Hosea viii. 9» tne very 
same character is given of Ephraim, who is 
called “ a solitery wild ass by himself,” or 
perhaps a solitary wild ass of the deserts 
for the original wul bear to he so rendered. 
This pioverbial expression has descended 
among the Arabians to the present day, who 



BchakmA has remarked » the 
eimmtBimia; ** the ass of ihe de«ert,” or “ the 
Willi aae/* to deecribe an obstinate^ indocile^ 
and i^i0iitiimacicma person, 'ike prophet 
lamh» xxaii. 14, describes great desolation 
)nr aaying that ** the wild asses shall rejoice 
imte a city stood.*’ There is another kind 
of ass called, pn». Abraham had atonoth, 
Gen. xii. 16; Balaam rode on an aton, 
Nnm. xxii. 23. We find from 1 Chron. xxvii. 
90, that David had an officer expressly ap< 
^inted to superintend his atonoth; not 
las ordinary asses, but those of a nobler 
race ; which implies at least equal dignity in 
tWs officer to his colleagues mentioned with 
him. ^ This notion of the aton gives also 
a spirit to the history of Saul, who, when 
his father’s atonoth were lost, was at no 
IMe pains to seek them ; moreover, as be- 
sides being valuable, they were uncommon, 
he might the more readily hear of them if 
they had been noticed or taken up by any 
one ; and this leads to the true interpreta- 
tion of the ser\'ant’s proposed application to 
Sfimnel, verse 6, as though he said, In his 
office of magistracy this honourable man 
may have heard of tnese strayed rarities, and 
secured them; peradventure he can direct 
us.” 

Thus we find that these atonoth are men- 
tioned in Scripture, only in the possession of 
judges, patriarchs, and other great men ; 
insomuch that where these are there is dig. 
nity, cither expressed or implied. They 
were also a present for a prince ; for Jacob 
nresented Esau with twenty, Gen. xxxii. 15. 
What then shall we say of the wealth of Job, 
who possessed a thousand ? Another word 
which is rendered *^wild by our trans- 
lators, Job xxxix, 5, is orud; which seems 
to be the same that in the Chaldee of Daniel, 

V. 21, is called oredia. Mr. Parkhurst sup- 
poses that this word denotes the brayer, and 
that para and orvd are only two names for 
the same animal. But these names may 
perhaps refer to different races, though of 
the same species ; so that a description of 
properties of one may apply to both, 
though not without some variation. 

Who sent out the para firee? 

Or who hath loosed the bands of the wvd f 
Who« dwlUng I have made the wilderness. 

And the barren land (salt deserts) his lewrti 
Tfw ange (rf o|^ mountains arc h» jiastuie, 

And ho learcheth after every grcai thmg. 

Gmelin observes that the onager is very 
fond of salt Whether the ^serts ” of 
the above text were salt marshes, or salt 
deserts, is of very little consequence ; the 
drcumstance shows the correctness of the 
Hebrew poet. In Daniel we read that Ne- 
buchadnezzar dwelt with the oredia. We 
iwed not suppose that he was banished to 
the deserts, but wae at most kept safely in 
of his own park, where curious 
W^als were kept for state and pleasure. 

Jf Ws w correct, then the ortjd was some- 
WM, at of a rarity at Babylon ; and 
be of a kind different from the para, 
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as it is denoted another name. May it 
not be the Owguetei of professor Pallas, the 
wild mule of Mongalia ? which surpasses the 
onayer in size, beauty, and perhaps in swift- 
ness. 

ASSIDE ANS, by some named Oharideans, 
from, Chasidim, merciful, pious.” They were 
a kind of religious society among the Jews, 
whose chief and distin^ishing character 
was, to maintain the honour of the temple, 
and observe punctually the traditions of the 
elders. They were therefore not only con- 
tent to pay the usual tribute for the main- 
tenance of the house of God, but charged 
themselves tvith farther expense upon that 
account ; for every day, except that of the 
great expiation, they sacrificed a lamb, in 
addition to the daily oblation, which was 
called the sin-offering of the Assideans. 
They practised greater hardships and morti- 
fications than others; and tneir common 
oath was, “By the temple ;” for which our 
Saviour reproves the Pharisees, who had 
learned that oath of them, JVlatt. xxiii. 16. 
From this sect the Pharisees sprung. The 
Assideans are represented as a numerous sect, 
distinguished by its valour, as well as by its 
zeal for the law, 1 Mac. ii. 42. A company 
of them resorted to Mattathias, to fight for 
the law of God, and the liberties of their 
country. This sect arose either during the 
captivity, or soon after the restoration, of the 
Jews ; and were probably m the commence- 
ment, and long afterward, a truly pious part 
of the nation ; but they at lengtn became 
superstitious. 

ASSURANCE. The sense in which this 
term is used theologically is that of a firm 
persuasion of our being in a state of salvation. 
The doctrine itself has been matter of dis- 
pute among divines, and when considered as 
implying not only that we are now accepted 
of God through Christ, but that we wiall 
be finally saved, or vken it is so taken as to 
deny a state of salvation to those who are 
not so assured as to be free from all doubt, it is 
in many views questionable. Assurance of final 
salvation must stand or fall with the doctrine 
of personal unconditional election, and is chief- 
ly held by divines of the Calvinistic school; 
and that nothing is an evidence of a state of 
present salvation but so entire a persuasion as 
amounts to assurance in the strongest sense, 
might be denied upon the ground that 
degrees of grace, of real saving grace, are 
undoubtedly mentioned in scripture. Assur- 
ance, however, is spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament, and stands prominent as one of the 
leading doctrines of religious experience. We 
^ve ** full assurance of understanding;” that 
is, a perfect knowledge and entire persuasion 
of the truth of the doctrine of Christ. The 
“ awurance of faith,” in Hebrews ix. 22, is an 
entire trust in the sacrifice and priestly office 
of Christ. The ** assurance of nope,” men- 
tioned in Hebrews vi. 11, relates to the 
heavenly inheritance, and must necessarily 
imply a fall persuasion that we are “the 
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of God/’ and therefore ** heirs of 
Usgloiy;” and from this passage it ihust 
certainly be concluded that such an aesur* 
ance is what every Christian ought to aim 
at> and that it Is attainable. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude occasional doubt and 
weakness of faith, from the earlier stages of 
his experience. 

A comforting and abiding persuasion of 
present acceptance by God, through Christ, 
we may therefore affirm, must in various 
degrees follow true faith. In support of 
this view, the following remarks may be 
offered : — 

If it is the doctrine of the inspired records, 
that man is by nature prone to evil, and that 
in practice be violates that law under which 
as a creature he is placed, and is thereby 
exposed to punishment ; — if also it is there 
stated, that an act of grace and pardon is 
promised on the conditions of repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; — if that repentance implies consider- 
ation of our ways, a sense of the displeasure 
of Almighty God, contrition of heart, and 
consequently trouble and grief of mind, 
mixed, however, with a hope inspired by 
the promise of forgiveness, and which leads 
to earnest supplication for the actual pardon 
of sin so promised, it will follow from these 
premises — either, 1. That forgiveness is not 
to be expected till after the termination 
of our course of probation, that is, in ano- 
ther life 5 and that, therefore, this trouble 
and apprehension of mind can only be as- 
suaged by the hope we may have of a favour- 
able final decision on our case ; — or, 2. lliat 
sin is, in the present life, forgiven as often 
as it is thus repented of, and as often as we 
exercise the required and specific acts of 
trust in the merits of our Saviour ; but that 
this forgiveness of our sins is not in any way 
made known unto us : so that we are left, 
as to our feelings, in precisely the same state 
as if sin were not forgiven till after death, 
namely, in grief and trouble of mind, re- 
lieved only by hope ; — or, 3. The scriptural 
view is, that when sin is forgiven by the 
mercy of God through (’hrist, we are, by 
some means, assured of it, and peace and 
satisfaction of mind take the place of anxiety 
and fear. 

The first of these conclusions is suffici- 
ently disproved by the authority of scrip- 
ture, which exhibits justification as a bless- 
ing attainable in this life, and represents it 
as actually experienced by true believers. 
‘‘ Therefore being justified by faith.” “There 
is now no condemnation to tnem who are in 
Christ J esus.” “ Whosoever believeth is jus- 
tified from all things,” &c. The quotations 
might be multiplied, but^ these are decisive. 
I'he notion that though an act ,of forgiveness 
may take place, we are unable' to ascertain a 
fact so important to us, is also irreconcilable 
with many scriptures in which the writers 
of the New Testament speak of an experi- 
ttsosi not confined person^y to themselves, 
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or to those * Christians who were endowed ^ 
with spiritual gifts, but common to all Christ- 
ians. “ Being justified by, faith we have 
peace with God.” joy m God, by whom 

we have received the reconciliation,** “ Being 
reconciled unto God by the death of his 
Son.” “ We have not received the spirit of 
bondage again unto fear, but the spirit of 
adoption, % which we cry, Abba, Father,” 
To these may be added innumerable passages 
which express the comfort, the confidence, 
and the joy of Christians ; their “ friendship” 
with God ; their “ access ” to him ; their 
entire union and delightful intercourse 
with him ; and their absolute confidence in 
the success of their prayers. All such pas- 
sages are perfectly consistent with deep hu- 
mility, and self-diffidence ; but they are 
irreconcilable with a state of hostility be- 
tween the parties, and with an unascertained 
and only hoped-for restoration of friendship 
and favour. 

An assurance, therefore, that the sins 
which are felt to “be a burden intolerable” 
are forgiven, and that the ground of that 
apprehension of future punishment which 
causes the penitent to “ bewail his manifold 
sins,” is taken away by restoration to the 
favour of the offended God, must be allowed, 
or nothing would be more incongruous and 
impossible than the comfort, the peace, the 
rejoicing of spirit, which in the scriptures 
are attributed to believers. 

Few Christians of evangelical views have, 
therefore, denied the possibility of our be- 
coming assured of the favour of God in a 
sufficient degree to give substantial comfort 
to the mind. Their differences have rather 
respected the means by which the contrite be- 
come assured of that change in their relation 
to Almighty God, whom they have offended, 
which in scripture is expressed by the term 
justification. The question has been, (where 
the notion of an assurance of eternal salva- 
tion has not been under discussion,) by what 
means the assurance of the divine favour is 
conveyed to the mind. Some have con- 
cluded that we obtain it by inference, others 
by the direct testimony of the Holy Spirit to 
the mind. See Holy Spirit. 

ASSYRIA, a kingdom of Asia, of the 
extent, origin, and duration of which very 
different accounts have been given by anci- 
ent writers. Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus 
affirm, that the Assyrian monarchy, under 
Ninus and Semiramis, comprehended the 
greater part of the known world ; but, if 
this had been the case, it is not likely that 
Homer and Herodotus would have omitted 
a fact so remarkable. The sacred records 
intimate that none of the ancient states or 
kingdoms were of considerable extent $ for 
neither Chederlaomer, nor any of the neigh- 
bouring princes, were tributary or subject 
to Assyna; and ”we find nothing,” says 
Playfair, “ of the greatness or power of this 
kingdom in the history of the judges and 
succeeding kings of Israel, thougn the latter* 
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i^ipTMcd aod entlared hy 
powers in It is 

lliembre hkUy probable that Assyria was 
Oc%iiially of ami^ extent. Accoi^g to 
msSimyf this country was bounded cm the 
mor^ by part of Armenia and Mount Nipha^ 
tea; on the west, by the Tigris; on the 
south, by Snsiana ; and on the east, by part 
of Media, and the mountains Choatra and 
Zigros. Of the origin, revolutions, and ter- 
mination of Assyria, properly so called, and 
distinguished from the grand monarchy 
which afterwards bore this appellation, the 
following account is given Mr. Playfair, 
as the most probable: — “The founder of 
it was Ashur, the second son of Shem, who 
departed from Shinar, upon the usurpation 
of Nimrod, at the head of a large body of 
adventurers, and laid the foundations of Ni- 
neveh, where he resided, and erected a new 
kingdom, called Assyria, after his name, 
Oen X. 11. These events happened not long 
affc^ Nimrod had established the Chaldean 
monarchy, and fixed his residence at Baby- 
lon; but it does not appear that Nimrod 
reigned in Assyria. The kingdoms of Assy- 
ria and Babylon were originaBy distinct and 
separate, Micah v. 6 ; and in this state they 
remained until Ninus conquered Babylon, 
and made it tributary to the Assyrian empire. 
Ninus, the successor of Ashur, Gen. x. 11, 
seized on Chaldea after the death of Nimrod, 
and united the kingdoms of Assyria and 
Babylon. This great prince is said to have 
subdued Asia, Persia, Media, Egypt, &c. If 
he did so, the effects of his conquests were 
of no long duration ; for, in the days of Abra- 
ham, we do not find that any of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms were subject to Assyria. 
Ninus was succeeded by Semiramis, a prin- 
cess bold, enterprising, and fortunate; of 
whose adventures ana exploits many fabu- 
lous relations have been recorded. Playfair 
is of opinion that there were two princesses 
of this name, who flourished at different 
periods: one, the consort of Ninus; and 
another, who lived five generations before 
Nitocris, queen of Nebuchadnezzar. Of the 
successors of Ninus and Semiramis nothing 
certain is recorded. The last of the ancient 
Assyrian kings was Sardanapalus, who was 
besieged in bis capital by Arbaces, governor 
of Media, in concurrence with the Babylo- 
nians. These united forces defeated the 
Assjrrian army, demolished the coital, and 
became masters of the empire, B. C. 821. 

“After the death of Sardanapalus,” says 
Mr, Playfair, “ the Assyrian empire was 
divided into three kingdoms; namely, the 
Median, Assyrian, and Babylonian. Arbaces 
retained Ihe supreme authority, and nomi- 
zrated governors in Assyria and Baboon, 
who were honoured with the title of kings, 
udiile they remained subject and tributary 
to the Perdum mcmarcha. Bdesis,” he says, 
“a Chaldean priest, who assisted Arbaces in 
the conquest of Ss^anapalus, received the 
fovmnnent of Babylon as the reward of his 
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services ; and Hud was iatnisted with that 
of .^syihi. The Assyrian governor gradu<» 
ally enlarged the boundaries of his k^dom, 
and was succeeded by Tiglath-pileser, SaL 
manasar, and Seimaclmrib, who asserted and 
maintained their indepeiidence. After the 
death of Assar-haddon, the brother and suo 
cessor of Sennacherib, the kingdom of Assy- 
ria was ^lit, and annexed to the kingdoms 
of Media and Babylon. Several trioutary 
princes afterwards reigned in Nineveh ; but 
we hear no more of me kings of Assyria, 
but of those of Babylon. Cyaxares, king of 
Media, assisted Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, in the siege of Nineveh, which 
th^ took and destroyed, B. C. 606.” 

The history of Ass]^, deduced from scri^ 
ture, and acknowledged as the only authenuc 
one by Sir Isaac Newton and many others, 
ascribies the foundation of the monarchy to 
Pul, or Phul, about the second year of Mena- 
hem, king of Israel, twenty-four years before 
the »raof Naboimassar, 1579 years after the 
flood, and, according to Blair, 769, or, 
according to Newton, 790, years before 
Christ. Menahem, having taken forcible 
possession of the throne of Israel by the 
murder of Shallum, 2 Kings xv. 10, was 
attacked by Pul, but prevented tbe bostili- 
ties meditated against him by presenting the 
invader with a thousand talents of silver. 
Pul, thus gratified, took the kingdom ot 
Israel under his protection, returned to his 
own country, after having received volun- 
tary homage from severm nations in his 
march, as he had done from Israel, and 
became the founder of a great empire. As 
it was in the days of Pul that the Assyrians 
began to afflict tbe inhabitants of Palestine, 
2 Kings xi. 9, 1 Chron. v. 26, this was the 
time, according to Sir Isaac Newton, when 
the Assyrian empire arose. Thus he inter- 
prets the words, “ since the time of the kings 
of Assyria,” Nehem. ix. 32; that is, since 
the time of the kingdom of Assyria, or since 
the rise of that empire. But though this was 
the period in which the Assyrians afflicted 
Israel, it is not so evident that the time of 
the kings of Assyria must necess^y be 
understood of the rise of the Assyrian em- 
pire. However, Newton thus reasons ; and 
observes, that “ Pul and his successors 
afflicted Israel, and conquered the nations 
round about them ; and upon the ruin of 
many small and ancient kingdoms erected 
their empire ; conquering the Medes, as well 
as other nations.” It is further argued, that 
God, by tbe prophet Amos, in the reign of 
Jeroboam, about ten or twenty years bmore 
the reign of Pol, (see Amos vi. 13, 14,) 
threatened to raise up a nation against 
Israel ; and that, as Pul reigned presently 
after the pn^hecy of Amos, and was the 
first upon record who b^ian to fulfil it, he 
mav be justly reckoned the first conqueror 
and founder of this empire. See 1 Chron. 
V. 26. Pul was succeeded on the throne of 
Assyria by his elder son Tiglatli-pileseri fmd 
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•I tibs mme lime lie left Babylon lo hk 
younger son Nabonassar, B. 0. 7^7* Oi the 
conquests of this second king of Assyria 
against the kings of Israel and Syida, when 
he took Damascihs, and subdued the Syri- 
ans, we have an account in 2 Kings xv. 2g, 
37 ; xvi. 5, 9 ; 1 Chron. v. 26 ; by which the 
prophecy of Amos was fulfilled, and fiom 
which it appears that the empire of the As- 
syrians was now become great and power* 
fuL The next king of Assyria was Shal- 
maneser, or Salmanassar, who succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser, B. 0. 729, and invaded Phoe- 
nicia, took the city of Samaria, and, B. 0. 
721, carried the ten tribes into captivity, 
placing them in Chalach and Chabor, by 
the nver Gazon, and in the cities of 
the Medes, 2 Kings xvii. 6. Shalmaneser 
Ivas succeeded by Sennacherib, B. C. 719; 
and in the year B. C. 7H, he was put to 
flight with great slaughter hy the Ethiopians 
and Egyptians. In the yearB. C. 711 the 
Medes revolted from the Assyrians ; Senna- 
cherib was slain ; and he was succeeded by 
his son Esar-Haddon, Asserhaddon, Asor- 
dan, Assaradin, or Sarchedon, by which 
names he is called by different writers. He 
began his reign at Nineveh, in the year of 
N^onassar 42 ; and in the year 68 extended 
it over Babylon. He then carried the re- 
mainder of tne Samaritans into captmty, and 
peopled Samaria with captives brought from 
several parts of his kingdom; and in the 
year of Nabonassar 77 or 78 he seems to 
nave put an end to the reign of the Ethio- 
pians over Egypt. ** In the reign of Senna- 
cherib and Asser-Hadon,” says Sir I. New- 
ton, “ the Assyrian empire seems arrived at 
its greatness ; being united under one mon- 
arch, and containing Assyria, Media, Apol- 
lomatis, Susiana, Chaldea, Mescmotamia, 
Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and part of Arabia ; and reacning eastward 
into Elymais, and Parsetsecene, a province 
of the Medes ; and if Chalach and Chabor 
be Colchis and Iberia, as some think, and as 
may seem probable h'om the circumcision 
used by those nations till the days of Hero- 
dotus, we are also to add these two pro- 
vinces, with the two Armenias, Pontus, and 
Cappadocia, as far as to the river Halys : 
for Herodotus tells us that the people of 
Cappadocia, as far as to that river, were 
called Syrians by the Greeks, both before 
and after the days of Cyrus; and that the 
Assyrians were also called Syrians by the 
Greeks/’ Asser-Hadon was succeed^ in 
the year B. C^ 668 by Saosdnchinus. At 
this time Manasseh was allowed to return 
home, and fortify Jerusalem ; and &e Egy^ 
tians also, after the Assyrians had harassed 
Egypt and Ethiopia three years, Isai^ xx. 
3, 4, were set at liberty. Saosdnc^us, after 
a reign of twenty years, was succeeded at 
Babylon, and probamy at Nineveh also, by 
Chyniladon, in the year B. C. 647. TTiis 
Ohyniladon is supposed by Newton to be the 
Ncmuchadonosor mentioned in the book of 
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Judith, i. who made war upon Aiw 
phaxad, king of the Medes; and, thou gh 
deserted by ms auxiliaries of Cilicia, Dam^ 
cus, Syria, Phoenicia, Moab, Ammon, and 
Egypt, routed the army of the Medes, and 
slew Ai^diaxad. This Arphaxad is supposed 
to be either De^es or his son Phraortes, 
mentioned by Herodotus. Soon after the 
death of Phraortes, in the year B. C. 636, 
the Scythians invaded the Medes and Per- 
sians; and in 625, Nabonolassar, the com- 
mander of the forces of Cnyniladon in Chal- 
dea, revolted from him, and became king of 
Babylon. Chyniladon was either then or 
soon after succeeded at Nineveh by the last 
king of Assyria, called Sarac by Polyhistor. 
The authors of the Universal History sup- 
pose Saosduchinus to have been the Nebu- 
chadonosor of scripture, and Chyniladon or 
Chynaladan to have been the Sarac of Poly- 
histor. At length Nebuchadnezzar, the son 
of Nabopolassar, married Amyit, the daugh- 
ter of Astyages, king of the Medes, and sis- 
ter of Cyaxares ; and by this marriage the 
two families having contracted afiinity, they 
conspired against the Assyrians. Nabopo- 
lassar being old, and Astyages dead, their 
sons Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares led the 
armies of the two nations against Nineveh, 
slew Sarac, destroyed the city, and shared 
the kingdom of the Assyrians This victory 
the Jews refer to the Clialdeans ; the Greeks, 
to the Medes; Tobit, xiv. 15, Polyhistor, 
and Ctesias, to both. With this victory com- 
menced the great successes of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Cyaxares, and it laid the foundation 
of the two collateral empires of the Babylo- 
nians and Medes, which were branches of 
the Assyrian empire ; and hence the time of 
the fall of the Assyrian empire is determined, 
the conquerors being then in their youth. 
In the reign of Josiah, ivhen Zenhaniali pro- 
phesied, Nineveh and the kingdom of Assy- 
ria were standing; and their fall was pre- 
dicted by that prophet, Zeph. i. 3 ; ii. 13. 
And in tne end of his reign, Pharaoh-Necho, 
king of Egypt, the successor of Psammiti- 
chus, went up against the king of As^ria to 
the river Euphrates, to fight against Cfarche- 
mish, or Circutium ; and in his way thither 
slew Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 29; 2 Chron. 
XXXV. 20 ; and therefore the last king of 
Assyria was not yet slain. But in the third 
and fourth years of Jehoiakim, the successor 
of Josiah) me two conquerors having taken 
Nineveh, and finished their war in Assyria, 
prosecuted their conquests westward ; and, 
leading their forces against the king of 
Egypt, as an invader of their right of con- 
quest, they beat him at Carchemish, and 
took from him whatever he had recently 
taken from the Assyrians, 2 Kings xxiv. 7 ; 
Jer. xlvi. 2 ; ** and therefore we cannot err,” 
says Sir Isaac Newton, above a year or two, 
if we refer the destruction of Nmeveh, and 
fall of the Assyrian empire, to the third year 
of Jehoiakim,” or the hundred and fortieth, 
or, according to Blair, the hundred and forty- 
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gotemmeat, laws, re}3gion> 
iagl ^evistoEiiB, of the ancient Assyriana, 
tlAing abtohitely certain ia recorded. Their 
k^gdom was at nrat small* and subsisted for 
se^ral ages ttnder hereditary chiefs ; and 
th^ government was simple. Afterwards* 
wlnm they rose to the sublimity of empire* 
their government seems to have been despo- 
tic, and the empire hereditary. Their laws 
were probably few, and d^ended upon the 
mere will of the prince. To Ninus we may 
ascribe the division of the Assyrian empire 
into provinces and governments ; for we find 
that this institution was fully established in 
the reigns of Semiramis and her successors. 
The people were distributed into a certain 
number of tribes; and their occupations 
or professions were hereditary. The Assy- 
rians had several distinct councils, and seve- 
ral tribunals for the regulation of public 
affairs. Of councils there were three* which 
were created by the body of the people* and 
who governed the state in conjunction with 
the sovereign. The first consisted of offi- 
cers who had retired from military employ- 
ments ; the second* of the nobility ; and the 
third* of the old men. The sovereigns also 
had three tribunals* whose province it was 
to watch over the conduct of the people. 
The Assyrians have been competitors with 
the Egyptians for the honour of having 
invented alphabetic writing. It appears* 
from the few remains now extant of the 
.writing of these ancient nations, that their 
letters had a great affinity with each other. 
They much resembled one another in shape ; 
and they ranged them in the same manner* 
from right to left. 

ASTROLOGY* the art of foretelling 
future events* from the aspects* positions* 
and influences of the heavenly bodies. The 
word is compounded of star, and xdyos, 
discourse; whence* in the literal sense of 
the term* astrology should signify no more 
than the doctrine or science of the stars. 
Astrology judiciary* or judicial* is what we 
commonly call simple astrology* or that 
which pretends to foretel mortal events, 
even those which have a dependence on the 
free will and agency of man ; as if they 
were directed by the stars. This art* whicn 
owed its origin to the practice of knavery 
on credulity* is now universally exploded by 
the intelligent part of mankind. Judicial 
astrology is commonly said to have been 
inventea bk Ghaldsea* and thence transmitted 
to the Egyptians* Greeks* and Romans; 
though smne will have it of E^tian origin* 
and ascribe the invention to Cham. But we 
derive it from the Arabians. The Ohaldaeans* 
and the Egyptians* and indeed almost all 
tlm nations of antiquity* were infatuated 
the chixnseras of astrology. It ori- 
git^d in the notion* that the stars have 
an influence* either benefldal or xnahgnant* 
ijqpmsi; the aflkirs of men, whldb may & dis- 


covered* andmadeihe ground of certain 
diction* in pmrieular eases : and the wnoie ^ 
art consisted in applynsg asfronomiGal ob«* 
servations to this mciM puipoee. IMo-> 
dorus Siculus relates* that the Ghaldssans 
learned these arts from the Egyptians; and 
he would not have made this assertion* if 
there had not been at least a general tradi- 
tion that they were pracdsed from the 
earliest times in Egypt. The system was* 
in those remote ages* intimately coxmected 
with Sabaism, or the worship of the stars as 
divinities; but whether it emanates from 
idolatry or fatality* it denies God and his 
providence* and is therefore condemned in 
the Scriptures* and ranked with practices 
the most offensive and provoking to the 
Divine Majesty. 

ASTYAGES, otherwise* Cyaxares* king of 
the Medes, and successor to Phraortes. Hie 
reigned forty years* and died A. M. 3409. 
He was father to Astyages* otherudse called 
Darius the Mede. He had two daughters* 
Mandane and Amyit : Mandane married 
Oambyses* the Persian* and was the mother 
of Cyius ; Amyit married Nebuchadnezzar* 
the son of Nabopolassar* and was the 
mother of Evilmerodach. 

Astyages* otherwise called Ahasuerus in 
the Greek* Dan. ix. 1* or Cyaxares in Xeno- 
phon* or Apandus in Ctesias* was appointed 
oy his father Cyaxares governor of Media* 
and sent with Nabopolassar* king of Baby- 
lon, against Saracus, otherwise called Chy- 
naladanus, king of Assyria. These two 
princes besieged Saracus in Nineveh, took 
the city* and dismembered the Assyrian 
empire. Ast^es was with Cyrus at the 
conquest of B^ylon* and succeeded Bel- 
shazzar* king of the Chaldeans* as is 
expressly mentioned in Daniel* v. 30, 31, 
A. M. 3447. After his death Cyrus suc- 
ceeded him, A. M. 3456. 

ASUPPIM* a word which signifies gather- 
ings* and the name of the treasupr of the 
temple of Jerusalem* I Chron. xxvi. 15. 

AI'HALIAH* the daughter of Omri* king 
of Samaria, and wife to Jehoram* king of 
Judah This princiiB, being informed that 
Jehu had slain her son Ahaziah* resolved 
to take the government upon herself* 2 Kings 
xi.; which that she might efi^ct without 
opposition* she destroyed all the ehildreii 
that Jehoiam had by other wives* and all 
their offt^ng. But Jehosheba* the sister 
of Ahaziah* by the father’s side only* 
was at this time married to Jehoiada* tM 
high priest; and while Athaliah’s execu- 
tioners were murdering the res^ she con- 
veyed Joash the son of Ahaziah away* and 
kept him and his nurse concealed in an 
apartment of the temple* duriim six years* 
In the seventh year* hk unc& Jdioiada 
being determined to place him on the throne 
of his ancestors* and procure the destruction 
of Athaliah* he eimaged the priests and 
Levites* and the leamngnmin^id the parts 
of the kingdom in his interest* and in a 
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public assembly produced him^ and made 
them take an oath of secrecy and Melity 
to him> He then distributed arms among 
the people, whom he divided into three 
bodies, one to guard the person of the king, 
and the other two to secure the ^tes of the 
temple. After this, he brought, out the 
young prince, set the crown on his head, 
put the book of the law into his hand, and 
with sound of trumpet proclaimed him; 
which was seconded with the joyful shouts 
and acclamations of the people. Athaliah, 
hearing the noise, made all haste to the 
temple ; but when, to her astonishment, she 
saw the young king seated on a throne, she 
rent her clothes and cried out, ** Treason I” 
But, at the command of Jehoiada, the guards 
seized and carried her out of the temple, 
putting all to the sword who offered to 
rescue or assist her ; and then taking her to 
the stable gate belonging to the palace, there 
put her to death, A. M. 3126. 

ATHANASIANS, the orthodox followers 
of St. Athanasius, the great and able anta- 
gonist of Arius. The Athanasian creed, 
ttiough generally admitted not to be dra^vn 
im by this father, (but probably, as Doctor 
Waterland says, by Hilary, Bishop of Arles, 
in the fifth century,) is universally allowed 
to contain a fair expression of his sentiments. 
This creed says, “ The Catholic faith is this : 
that we worship One God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity ; Neither confounding the 
persons, nor dividing the substance. For 
there is one person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is all one ; the glory 
equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the 
Holy Ghost ; ” namely, “ uncreate, incom- 
prenensible, eternal,” &c. The true key to 
the Athanasian Creed lies in the knowledge 
of the errors to which it was opposed. The 
Sabellians considered the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit as one in person; — this was 
‘^confounding the persons;” the Arians 
considered them as differing in essence — 
three beings ; — ^this was “ dividing the sub- 
stance and against these two hyj)othese8 
was the creed originally framed. And since 
every sect was willing to adopt the language 
of scripture, it was thought necessary to 
adopt scholastic terms, in order to fix the 
sense of scripture-language. Many, how- 
ever, hold the doctrine of the Athanasian 
creed, and approve its terms, who object to 
its damnatory clauses. See Abians. 

ATHANASIUS, the celebrated patriarch 
of Alexandria, resisted Arius and his errone- 
ous doctrines ; and his sentiments as to the 
Trinity are embodied in the creed which 
bears his name, though not composed by 
him. At the Council of Nice, though then 
but a deacon of Alexandria, his reputation 
for skill in controversy gained him an 
honourable place in the council, and with 
great dextenty he exposed the sophistry of 


those who pleaded on the side of Arius. 
Notwithstanding the influence of the empe- 
ror, who had recalled Arius from banish- 
ment, and upon a plausible confession of his 
faith, in which he aflfected to be orthodox in 
his sentiments, directed that he should be 
received by the Alexandrian church, Atlxa- 
nasius refused to admit him to communion, 
and exposed his prevarication. The Arians 
upon tnis exerted themselves to raise tumults 
at Alexandria, and to Injure the character of 
Athanasius with the emperor, who was pre- 
vailed upon to pronounce against him a sen- 
tence of banishment. In the beginning of 
the reign of Constantius he was recalled; 
but was again disturbed and deposed through 
the influence of the Arians. Accusations 
were also sent against him and other bishops 
from the east to the west, but they were ac- 
quitted by Pope J ulius in full council. Atha- 
nasius was restored to his see upon the death of 
the Arian bishop, who had been placed in it. 
Arianism, however, being in favour at court, 
he was condemned by a council convened at 
Arles, and by another at Milan, and was 
obliged to fly into the deserts. He returned 
with the other bishops whom Julian the 
apostate recalled from banishment, and in 
A.D. 362, held a council at Alexandria, 
where the belief of a consubstantial Trinity 
was openly professed. Many now were re- 
covered from Arianism, and Drought to sub- 
scribe the Niccne Creed. During the reign 
of Jovian also Athanasius held another coun- 
cil, which declared its adherence to the Ni- 
cene faith ; and with the exception of a short 
retirement under Valens he was permitted to 
sit down in quiet and govern his affectionate 
church of Alexandria. Athanasius was an 
eminent instrument of maintaining the truth 
in an age when errors affecting the great 
foundation of our faith were urged with great 
subtlety. He was by his acuteness able to 
trace the enemy through his most insidious 
modes of attack ; and thus to preserve the 
simple and unwary from being misled by 
terms and distinctions, which, whilst they 
sounded in unison with the true faith of the 

§ ospel, did in fact imply, or at least open the 
oor to, the most deadly errors. The scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Trinity, as explained by 
by him, at length triumphed over the here- 
sies which at one time met with so much 
support and sanction; and the views of 
Atl lanasius have been received, in substance, 
by all orthodox churches to the present 
time, 

ATHEIST, in the strict and proper sense 
of the word, is one who does not believe 
in the existence of a God, or who owns no 
being superior to nature. It is compounded 
of the two terms, a negative, and 0«hs, God, 
signifying without God. Atlieists have been 
also known by the name infldels ; but the 
word infidel is now commonly used to dis- 
tinguish a more numerous pai^y^ and is be- 
come almost synonymous with deist. He 
who disbelieves the existence of a God, as an 
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iii&ute» intelligent^ md a moral agents is a 
dkeet or speci^tive atheist; he who eon- 
{eases a Deity and providence in words^ bnt 
denies them in his life and actions, is a 
practical atheist. That atheism existed in 
some sense before the flood, may be sus- 
pected from what we read in scnpture, as 
well as from heathen tradition; and it is 
not very unreasonable to suppose, that the 
deluge was partly intended to evince to the 
world a heavenly power, as Lord of the 
universe, and superior to the visible sys- 
tem of nature. This was at least a happy 
consequence of that fatal catastrophe ; for, 
as it is observed by Dean Sherlock, “The 
universal deluge, and the confusion of lan- 
guages, had so abundantly convinced man- 
kina of a divine power and providence, 
that there was no such creature as an 
atheist, till their ridiculous idolatries had 
tempted some men of wit and thought, 
rather to own no God than such as the 
heathens worshipped.'^ 

Atheistical principles were long nourished 
and cherished in Greece, and especially 
among the atomical, peripatetic, and scepti- 
cal philosophers; am hence some have 
ascribed the origin of atheism to the philo- 
sophy of Greece. This is true, if they mean 
that species of refined atheism, which con- 
trives any impious scheme of principles to 
account for the origin of the world, without 
a Divine Being. For though there may 
have been in former ages, and in other 
countries, some persons irreligious in prin- 
ciple as well as in practice, yet we know of 
none who, forming a philosophical scheme 
of impiety, became a sect, and erected col- 
leges of atheistical learning, till the arrogant 
and enterprising genius of Greece under- 
took that detestable work. Carrying their 
presumptuous and ungoverned speculations 
into the very essence of the divinity, at first 
they doubted, and at length denied, the 
existence of a first cause independent of na- 
ture, and of a providence that superintends 
its laws, and governs the concerns of man- 
kind. These principles, with the other 
improvements of Greece, were transferred 
to Borne ; and, excepting in Italy, we hear 
little of atheism for many ages after the 
Christian aera. “ For some ages before the 
Reformation," says archbishop Tillotson, 
atheism was confined to Italy, and had 
its chief residence at Rome. But, in this 
last age, atheism has travelled over the 
Alps and infected France, and now of kte 
it hath crossed the seas, and invaded our 
nation, and hath prevailed to amazement." 
However, to Tillotson, and other able 
writers, we owe its suppression in tMs 
country; for they pressed it down with a 
weight of sound a^^ment, from which it 
has never been abk to raise itself. For 
although in our time, in France and Ger- 
many a subtle atheism was revived, and 
mtid its unhallowed and destructive in- 
fioenca for many years throughout the Con- 


tinent, it made but little progress an Rue 
better-instructed narion. 

Atheism, in its primary sense, compre« 
hends, or at least goes beyond, every heresy 
in the world ; for it professes to acknowledge 
no religion, true or false. The two leading 
hypotheses which have prevailed, among 
atheists, rei^ecting this world and its origin, 
are, that of Ocellus Lucanus, adopted and 
improved by Aristotle, that it was eternal ; 
and that of Epicurus, that it was formed by 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms. “ lliat the 
soul is material and mortal, Christianity an 
imposture, the scripture a forgery, the wor- 
ship of God superstition, hell a fable, and 
heaven a dream, our life without providence, 
and our death without hope, like that of 
asses and dogs, are part of the glorious gos- 
pel of our modem atheists." 

The being of a God may be proved from 
the marks of design, and from the order 
and beauty visible m the world ; from uni- 
versal consent; from the relation of cause 
and effect ; from internal consciousness ; and 
from the necessity of a final as well as an 
efiicient cause. 

Of all the false doctrines and foolish 
opinions that ever infested the mind of 
man, nothing can possibly equal that of 
atheism, which is such a monstrous contra- 
diction of all evidence, to all the powers of 
understanding, and the dictates of common 
sense, that it may be well questioned 
whether any man can really fall into it by a 
deliberate use of bis judgment. All nature 
so clearly points out, and so loudly proclaims, 
a Creator of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, that whoever hears not its voice, 
and sees not its proofs, may well be thought 
wilfully deaf, and obstinately blind. If it be 
evident, self-evident to every man of 
thought, that there can be no efilect without 
a cause, what shall we say of that manifold 
combination of effects, that series of opera- 
tions, that system of wonders, which fiU the 
universe, which present themselves to all 
our perceptions, and strike our minds and 
our senses on every side ? Every faculty, 
every object of every faculty, demonstrates 
a Deity. The meanest insect we can see, 
the minutest and most contemptible weed 
we can tread upon, is really sufficient to 
confound atheism, and baffle all its preten- 
sions. How much more that astonishing 
variety and multiplicity of God's works with ^ 
which we are continually surrounded ! Let ^ 
any man survey the face of the earth, or lift 
up his eyes to the firmament ; let him con- 
sider the nature and instincts of brute 
animals, and afterwards look into the opera- 
tions of his own mind, and will he presume 
to say or suppose that aU the objects he meets 
with are nothing more.^rium the result of 
unaccountable accidents and blind ehanee I 
Can he possib^ ccmceive that such wonder- 
ful order should spring out of confuskm? or 
that such perfect banity should be ever 
formed by the fortuilotlB operations of um 
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YUMctive porticlefl of matter ? Aa 
nay better, and more easily, might be 
suppose that an earthquake might happen 
t^uild towns and cities ; or the materials 
carried down ^ a flood flt themselves up 
without hands into a regular fleet. For what 
are towns, cities, or fleets, in comparison of 
the vast and amaziim fabric of the universe I 
In short, atheism ofl^s such violence to all 
our facultiies, that it seems scarce credible 
it should ever really find any place in the 
human understanding. Atheism is im- 
reasonable, because it gives no tolerable 
account of the existence of the world. This 
is one of the greatest difficulties with which 
the atheist has to contend. For he must 
suppose either that the world is eternal, or 
that it was formed by chance and a fortuitous 
concourse of the parts of matter. That the 
world had a beginning, is evident from uni- 
versal tradition, and the most ancient history 
that exists ; from there being no memorials 
of any actions performed previously to the 
time ass^ed in that history as the sera of 
the creation ; from the origin of learning and 
arts, and the liability of the parts of matter 
to decay. That the world was not produced 
by chance, is also evident. Nothing can be 
more unreasonable than to ascribe to chance 
an eflect which appears with all the char- 
acters of a wise design and contrivance. 
WiU chance flt means to ends, even in ten 
thousand instances, and not fail in a single 
one i How often might a man, after shaking 
a set of letters in a bag, throw them on the 
ground, before they would become an exact 
poem, or form a good discourse in prose ? 
In short, the arguments in proof of Deity 
are so numerous, and at the same time so 
obvious to a thinking mind, that to waste 
time in disputing with an atheist, is ap- 
proaching too much towards that irration- 
ality which may be considered as one of the 
most stnking cWacteristics of the sect. 

'The more noted atheists, since the Refor- 
mation, are Machiavel, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Blount, and Vanini. To these may be add- 
ed Hume, and Voltaire the corypbeus of 
the sect, and the great nursing father of 
that swarm of them which has appeared in 
these last days. 

Dr. Sam. Clarke, in his ** Demonstration of 
the Being of a God,” says, that atheism arises 
either from stupid ignorance, or from cor* 
ruption of principles and manners, or from 
the reasonings of false philosophy j and he 
adds, that the latter, who are the o^y athe- 
istical persons capable of being reasoned 
with at all, must of necessity own, that, 
supposing it cannot be proved to be true, 
yet it is a thing very desirable, and which 
any wise man would wish to be true, for the 
great benefit and happiuess of man, tlmt 
were was a God, an intelligent and wise, a 
wt and good Being, to govern the^ wca-ld. 
llinbatever hypothesis these men can possffily 
frame, whatev^ argument they can invent, 
by which they would exclude God and pro- 


vidence out of the world ; that vciy argu- 
ment, or h^othesis, will of necessity lead 
them to this concession. If they argue, 
that our notion of God arises not from na- 
ttue and reason, but from the art and con- 
trivance of politicians ; that argument itself 
forces them to confess, that it is manifestly 
for the interest of human society, that it 
should be believed there is a God. If they 
suppose that the world was made by chance, 
and is every moment subject to be destroyed 
by chance again ; no man can be so absurd 
as to contend, that it is as comfortable and 
desirable to live in such an uncertain state 
of things, and so continually liable to min, 
without any hope of renovation, as in a 
world that is under the preservation and 
conduct of a powerful, wise, and good God. 
If they argue against the being of God, 
from the^ raults and defects uffiich they 
imagine they can And in the frame and con- 
stitution of the visible and material world ; 
ibis supposition obliges them to acknowledge 
that it would have been better the world had 
been made by an intelligent and wise Being, 
who might have prevented all faults and 
imperfections. If they argue against provi- 
dence, from the faultiness and inequality 
which they think they discover in the 
management of the moral world ; this is a 
plain confession, that it is a thing more flt 
and desirable in itself, that the world should 
be governed by a just and good Being, than 
by mere chance or unintelligent necessity. 
Lastly, if they suppose the world to be 
eternally and necessarily self-existent, %nd 
consequently that every thing in it is estab- 
Hahed by a blind and eterx^ fatality; no 
rational man can at the same time deny, but 
that liberty and choice, or a free power of 
acting, is a more eligible state, than to be 
determined thus in all our actions, as a stone 
is to move downward, by an absolute and 
inevitable fate. In a word, which way 
soever they turn themselves, and whatever 
hypothesis they make, concerning the origi- 
nal and frame of things, nothing is so certain 
and undeniable, as that man, considered 
without the protection and conduct of a 
superior Being, is in a far worse case than 
upon supposition of the being and govern- 
ment of Uod, and of men's being under his 
peculiar conduct, protection, and favour. 

ATHENS, a celebrated city of Greece, too 
well-known to be here described. St Paul's 
celebrated sermon, Acts xvii., was preached 
on the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, where a 
celebrated court was held which took cog- 
nizance of matters of religion, blasphemies 
against the gods, the building of temples, 
flee. {See Areept^fus,) The inscriptiDn on 
the altar, “to the unknown God,” which 
St. Paul so appropriately made the text of 
his discourse, was adopted on the occasion 
of the city having been relieved from a pes- 
tilence ; and they erected altars to “ the God 
unknown,” either as not knowing to which 
of their divinities they were indebted for 
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th& favour, or, which is more probable, be- 
cause there was something in the circum- 
stances of this deliverance, which led them 
tb refer it to a higher power than their own 
gods^ even to the supreme God, who was 
not unfre<iuently styled, the “ imknown,” 
by the wiser heathens. The existence of 
such altars is expressly mentioned by Lucian. 
On the place where the great apostle bore 
his noble testimony against idols, and de- 
clared to them the God whom they igno- 
rantly worshipped. Dr. E. D. Clarke, the 
traveller, remarks, ** It is not possible to 
conceive a situation of greater peril, or one 
more calculated to prove the sincerity of 
a preacher, than that in which the aj)ostle 
was here placed; and the truth of this, 
perhaps, will never be better felt than by 
a spectator, who from this eminence actu- 
ally beholds the monuments of pagan pomp 
and superstition by which he, whom the 
Athenians considered as the setter forth of 
strange gods, was then surrounded : repre- 
senting to the imagination the disciples of 
Socrates and of Plato, the dogmatist of the 
porch, and the sceptic of the academy, ad- 
dressed by a poor and lowly man, who, 
*rude in speech,’ without the ‘enticing 
words of man’s wisdom,’ enjoined precepts 
contrary to their taste, and very hostile tp 
their prejudices. One of the peculiar privi- 
leges of the Areopagitae seems to have been 
set at defiance by the zeal of St. Paul on 
this occasion; namely, that of inflicting 
extreme and exemplary punishment upon 
any 4 )erson who should slight the celebration 
of the holy mysteries, or blaspheme the gods 
of Greece. We ascended to the summit by 
means of steps cut in the natural stone. 
The sublime scene here exhibited is so 
striking, that a brief description of it may 
prove how truly it offers to us a commentary 
upon the Apostle’s words, as they were 
delivered upon the spot. He stood upon the 
top of the rock, and beneath the canopy of 
heaven. Before him there was spread a 
glorious prospect of mountains, islands, 
seas, and skies ; behind him towered the 
lofty Acropolis, crowned with all its marble 
temples. Thus every object, whether in the 
face of nature, or among the works of art, 
conspired to elevate the mind, and to fill it 
with reverence towards that Being who 
made and governs the world, Acts xvii. 24, 
28 ; who sitteth in that light which no mor- 
tal eye can approach, and yet is nigh unto 
the meanest of his creatures ; in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being.” 

ATONEMENT, the satisfaction offered 
to divine justice by the death of’ Christ for 
the sins of mankind, by virtue of which all 
true penitents who believe in Christ are per- 
sonally reconciled to God, are freed from 
the penalty of their sins, and entitled to 
eternal life. The atonement for sin made 
by the death of Christ, is represented in 
the Christian system as the means by which 
may be delivered irom the awful 
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catastrophe of eternal death ; from judieWt 
inflictions of the displeasure of a Governor, 
whose authority has. been contemned, and 
whose will has been resisted, which shall 
know no mitigation in their degree, nor 
bound to their duration. This end it pro- 
fesses to accomplish by means which, witih 
respect to the Sumeme Governor him- 
self, preserve his character from mistake, 
and maintain the authority of his govern- 
ment ; and with respect to man, give him the 
strongest possible reason for hope, and ren- 
der more favourable the condition of his 
earthly probation. These are considerations 
which so manifestly show, from its own in- 
ternal constitution, the superlative impor^ 
ance and excellence of Christianity, that it 
would be exceedingly criminal to overlook 
them. 

How sin may be forgiven without leading 
to such misconceptions of the divine charac- 
ter as would encourage disobedience, and 
thereby weaken the influence of the divine 
government, must he considered as a prob- 
lem of very diflScult solution. A government 
which admitted no forgiveness, would sink 
the guilty to despair ; a government which 
never punishes offence, is a contradiction,-—- 
it cannot exist. Not to punish the guilty, is 
to dissolve authority; to punish without 
mercy, is to destroy, and where all are guilty, 
to make the destruction universal. That we 
cannot sin with impunity, is a matter deter- 
mined. The Ruler of the world is not care- 
less of the conduct of his creatures ; for that 
penal consequences are attached to the 
offence, is not a subject of argument, hut is 
matter of fact evident by daily observation 
of the events and circumstances of the pre- 
sent life. It is a pnnciple therefore already 
laid down, that the authority of God must 
he preserved ; but it ought to he remarked, 
that in that kind of administration which 
restrains evil by penalty, and encourages 
obedience by favour and hope, we and all 
moral creatures are the interested parties, 
and not the divine Governor himself, whom, 
because of his independent and all-sufficient 
nature, our transgressions cannot injure. 

The reasons, therefore, which compel him 
to maintain his authority do not terminate 
in himself. If he treats offenders with seve- 
rity, it is for our sake, and for the sake of 
the moral order of the universe, to which 
sin, if encouraged by a negligent adminis- ^ 
tration, or by entire or frequent impunity, 
would be the source of endless disorder 
and misery ; and if the granting of pardon 
to offence be strongly and even severely 
guarded, so that no less a satisfaction could 
Be accepted than the death of God’s own 
Son, we are to refer this to the moral 
necessity of the case as arising out of the 
general welfare of accountable creaturee, 
liable to the deep evil of sin, and not to any 
reluctance on the part of our Maker to for- 
give, much less to anything vindictive in hia 
nature,— charges which hiave been most ui- 
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ecmsiderately and tmfairly said to be implied 
in the doctrine of Christ's vicarioiis suffer- 
If it then be true, that the rdease of 
offending man from future punishment, 
and his restoration to the divine favour, 
ought, for the int^ests of mankind them- 
selves, and for the instruction and caution of 
other beings, to be so bestowed, that no li- 
cense shall be given to offence ; — that Ood 
himself, whilst he manifests his compassion, 
should not appear less just, less holy, than 
he really is ; — that his authority should be 
felt to be as compelling, and that disobe- 
dience should as truly, though not uncon- 
ditionally, subject us to the deserved penalty, 
as though no hope of forgiveness had been 
exhibited ; — we ask. On what scheme, save 
that which is developed in the New Testa- 
ment, are these necessary conditions pro- 
vided for ? Necessary they are, unless we 
contend for a license and an impunity 
which shall annul all good government in 
the universe, a point for which no reason- 
able man will contend; and if so, then 
we must allow that there is strong internal 
evidence of the truth of the doctrine of scrip- 
ture, when it makes the offer of pardon conse- 
quent only upon the securities we have before 
mentioned. If it be said, that sin may be 
pardoned in the exercise of the divine prero- 
gative, the reply is, that if this prerogative 
were exercised towards a part of mankind 
only, the passing by of the rest would be 
witn difficulty reconciled to the divine cha- 
racter ; and u the benefit were extended to 
all, government would be at an end. This 
scheme of bringing men within the exercise 
of a merciful prerogative, does not therefore 
meet the obvious mfficulty of the case ; nor 
is it improved by confining the act of grace 
only to repentant criminals. For in the im- 
mediate view of danger, what offender, sur- 
rounded with the wreck of former enjoy- 
ments, feeling the vanity of guilty pleasures, 
now past for ever, and beholding the ap- 
proach of the delayed penal visitation, but 
would repent ? Were the principle of grant- 
ing pardon to repentance to regulate human 
governments, every criminal would escape, 
and judicial forms would become a subject 
for ridicule. Nor is it recognised by the 
divine Being in his conduct to men in the 
present state, although in this world punish- 
ments are not final and absolute. Kepent- 
ance does not restore health injured by in- 
temperance; property, wasted by profusion; 
or character, once stained by dishonourable 
practices. If repentance alone could secure 
pardon, then all must be pardoned, and 
government dissolved, as in the case of for- 

f iveness by the exercise of mere prerogative ; 

ut if an arbitrary selection bo made, then dif- 
ferent and discordant principles of govern- 
ment are introduced into the divine admi- 
nistration, which is a derogatory supposition. 

The question proposed abstractedly. How 
may mercy, be extended to offending crea- 
tures, the subjects of the divine government, 
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without encouraging vice, by lowering the 
righteous and holy character of God, and the 
authority of his government, in the mainte- 
nance of which the whole universe of beings 
are ini crested?, is, therefore, at once one of 
the most important and one of the most dif- 
ficult that can employ the human mind. 
None of the theories which have been op- 
posed to Christianity affords a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. They assume prin- 
ciples either destructive of moral govern- 
ment, or which cannot, in the circiunstances 
of man, be acted upon. The only answer is 
found in the holy scriptures. They alone 
show, and, indeed, they alone profess to 
show, how Ood may be ‘‘just," and yet the 
“ justifier" of the ungodly. Other schemes 
show how he may be merciful ; but the diffi- 
culty does not lie there, llie gospel meets it, 
by declaring “ the righteousness of God,” at 
the same time that it proclaims his mercy. 
The voluntary sufferings of the Divine Son 
of God “ for us," that is, in our room and 
stead, magnify the justice of God ; display 
his hatred to sin ; proclaim “the exceeding 
sinfulness" of transgression, by the deep 
and painful manner in which they were 
indicted upon the Substitute ; warn the per- 
severing offender of the terribleness, as well 
as the certainty, of his punishment; and 
open the gates ol salvation to every peni- 
tent. It is a part of the same divine plan 
also to engage the inlluence of the Holy 
Spirit, to awaken penitence in man, and 
to lead the wanderer back to Himself; 
to renew our fallen nature in righteous- 
ness, at the moment we are justified through 
faith, and to place us in circumstances in 
which we may henceforth “walk not after 
the fiesh, but after the Spirit." All the ends 
of government are here answered — no li- 
cense is given to offence, — the moral law is 
unrepealed, — a day of judgment is still ap- 
pointed, — hiture and eternal punishments 
still display their awful sanctions, — anew and 
singular display of the awful purity of the 
divine character is afforded, — yet pardon is 
offered to all who seek it ; and the whole 
world may be saved. 

With such evidence of suitableness to the 
case of mankind, under such lofty views of 
connexion with the principles and ends of 
moral government, does the doctrine of the 
atonement present itself. But other impor- 
tant considerations are not wanting to mark 
the united wisdom and goodness of that 
method of extending mercy to the guilty, 
which Christianity teaches us to have been 
actually and exclusively adopted. It is ren- 
dered, indeed, “ worthy of all acceptation," 
by the circumstance of its meeting the diffi- 
culties we have just dwelt upon, — difficulties 
which could not otherwise have failed to 
make a gloomy impression upon every of- 
fender awakened to a sense of his spiritual 
danger ; but it must be very inattentively 
considered, if it does not further commend 
itself to us, by not only removing the appre- 
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liaitaioiift we might feel ae to the severity of 
divine Lawgiver^ but as exalting him in 
mt esteem as **the lighteous Lord, who 
loveth righteouMiess," who surrendered his 
beloved Son to suffering and death, that the 
initienee of moral goodness might not be 
weakened in the hearts of his creatures ; and 
as a Ood of love, affording in this instance a 
view of the tenderness and benignity of his 
nature infinitely more impressive and affect- 
ing than any abstract description could con- 
vey, or than any act of creating and provi- 
dential power and grace could exhibit, and, 
therefore, most suitable to subdue that en- 
mity which had unnaturally nown up in the 
hearts of his creatures, and which, when 
corrupt, they so easily transfer from a law 
which restrains their inclination to the Law- 
giver himself. If it be important to us to 
know the extent and reality of our danger, 
by the death of Christ it is di^layed, not in 
description, but in the most impressive ac- 
tion ; if it be important that we should have 
an assurance of the divine placability towards 
us, it here receives a demonstration incapa- 
ble of being heightened ; if gratitude be the 
most powerful motive of future obedience, 
and one which renders command on the one 
part, and active service on the other, ** not 
grievous but joyous,” the recollection of 
such oblifi^tions as those which the ** love of 
Christ” has laid us under, is a perpetual 
spring to this energetic affection, and vn^ be 
the means of raising it to higher and more 
delightful activity for ever. All that can 
most powerfully illustrate the united tender- 
ness and awful majesty of God, and the odi- 
ousness of sin ; all that can win back the 
heart of man to his Maker and Lord, and 
render fut\ire obedience a matter of affection 
and delight as well as duty ; all that can ex- 
tinguish the angry and malignant passions 
of man to man ; all that can inspire a mutual 
benevolence, and dispose to a self-denying 
charity for the benefit of others ; all that can 
arouse by hope, or tranquillize by faith ; is 
to be found in the vicarious death of Christ, 
and the principles and purposes for which it 
was endured. 

The first declaration, on this subject, after 
the appearance of Christ, is that of Jol^ the 
Baptist, when he saw Jesus coming unto him, 
— “ Behold the Lamb of God, wnich taketh 
away the sin of the world;” where it is ob- 
vious, that when John called our Lord, the 
Lamb of God,” he spoke of him imder 
a sacrificial character, aud of the effect of 
that sacrifice as an atonement for the sins of 
mankind. This was said of onr Lord, even 
before he entered on his public ofiice ; but 
if any doubt should exist respecting the 
meaning of the Baptist’s egression, it is re- 
moved by other passages, in which a similar 
ciHusion is adoptm, and in which it is specL 
Really applied to the death of Christ, as an 
almiement for sin. In the Acts of the Apos- 
« tle(^ the following words of Isaiah are, by 


Philip the^evangefist, distinctly appUed to 
Christ, and ^to lus death: was led 

as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb 
dumb befinre his shearer, so opened he not 
his mouth : in his humiliation nis jui^ment 
was taken away : and who shall declare his 
generation? for his life is taken from the 
earth.” This particular part of ^e pro- 
phecy being applied to our Lord’s death, the 
whole must relate to the same subject ; W 
it is undoubtedly one entire prophecy, and 
the other expressions in it are still stronger : 
“ He was wounded for our transgressions ; he 
was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him ; and with 
his stripes we arc healed ; the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us aB.” In the first 
epistle of Peter, is also a strong and very 
apposite text, in which the application of the 
term **lamb” to our Lord, and the sense in 
which it is applied, can admit of no doubt * 
Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, but with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot,” I Peter 
i. 18, 19. It is therefore eviaent that the 

K het Isaiah, six hundred years before the 
of Jesus ; that John the Baptist, on the 
commencement of his ministry ; and that St. 
Peter, his friend, companion and apostle, 
subsequent to the transaction; speak of 
Christ’s death as an atonement for sin, under 
the figure of a lamb sacrificed. 

The passages that follow, plainly and dis- 
tinctly declare the atoning emcacy of Christ’s 
death: ** Now once in the end of the world hath 

himsSf.” “ Christ wls once^offered to bear 
the sins of many ; and unto them that look 
for him shall he appear the second time with- 
out sin unto salvation,” Heb. ix. 26, 28. 
“ This man, after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sin, for ever sat down on the right hand 
of God ; for by one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified,” Heb. x. 12. 
It is observable, that nothing similar is said 
of the death of any other person, and that no 
such efficacy is imputed to any other martyr- 
dom. “ While we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us; much more then, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath throiigh him : for if, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more, being re- 
<;onciled, we shall be saved by his life,” Rom. 
V. 8 — 10. The words, ** reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son,” show that his death 
had ah eff cacy in our reconciliation ; but re- 
conciliation is only preparatory to salvation. 
** He has reconciled us to his Father in his 
cross, and in the body of his fiesh through 
death,” Col. i. 20, 22. What is said of 
reconciliation in these texts, is in some 
others spoken of sanctification, which is 
also preparatory to salvation. **We are 
sanctified,”— -how ? ** by riie offering of the 
body of Christ once for all,” Heb* x. 10. 
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In 4lia same epiade, the blood of Jesus 
is ci^ed ** tbe blood of the covenant bv wbich 
we are aaactified/^ In these ana many 
other passs^es tSat occur in dliferent parts 
of the New Testament, it is therefore asserted 
that the death of Christ had an efficacy in 
the procuring of human salvation. Such 
expressions are used concerning no other 
person, and the death of no other person ; 
and it is therefore evident, that Christ’s 
death included something more than a con- 
drmatidn of his preaching ; something more 
than a pattern of a holy and patient martyr- 
dom ; something more than a necessary an- 
tecedent to his resurrection, by which he 
gave a grand and clear proof of our resur- 
rection &om the dead. Christ’s death was 
all these, but it was something more. It 
was an atonement for the sins of mankind ; 
and in this way only it became the accom- 
^ishment of our eternal redemption. See 
Day op Atonement. 

AUGSBURGH, or AUGUSTAN CON- 
FESSION. In 1530, a diet of the German 
princes was convened by the emperor Charles 
V., to meet at Augsburgh, for the express 
pmrpose of composing the religious troubles 
which then distracted Germany. On this 
occasion Melancthon was employed to draw 
up this famous confession of faith which 
may be considered as the creed of the 
German Reformers, especially of the more 
temperate among them. It consisted of 
twenty-one articles, including the following 
points : — ^The Trinity, original sin, the incar- 
nation, justification by faith, the word and 
sacraments, necessity of good works, the 
perpetuity of the church, infant baptism, the 
Lord’s supper, repentance and confession, 
the proper use of the sacraments, church 
order, ntes and ceremonies, the magistracy, 
a future judgment, free-will, the worship of 
Bsdnts, &c. It then proceeds to state the 
abuses of which the reformers chiefly com- 
plained, as the denial of the sacramental cup 
to the laity, the celibacy of the clergy, the 
mass, auricular confession, forced abstinence 
from meats, monastic vows, and the enor- 
mous power of the church of Rome. The 
confession was read at a full meeting of the 
diet, and signed by the elector of Saxony, and 
.three other princes of the German empire. 

John Faber, afterwards archbishop of 
Vienna, and twx> other catholic divines, were 
employed to draw up an answer to this con- 
fession, which was replied to by Melancthon 
in his “ Apologyfor the Augsburgh Confes- 
sion” in 1531. ^is confession aim defence; 
the articles of Smalcald, drawn up by Luther; 
his catechisms, &c., form the syn^lical 
books of the Lutheran church; and it must 
be owned that they contain concessions in 
favour of some parts of popery, particu- 
larlv the real presence, that few protestants 
in tnis country would admit. 

AUGUSTINE, or, as he is sometimes 
called in the curt style of the middle ages, 
St. Austin, one of the ancient fathers of 
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the church, whose writings for many cen- 
turies had almost as potent an influence on 
the religious opinions of Christendom as 
those of Aristotle exercised over philo- 
sophy. Indeed, it has often been men- * 
tioned as a (act, with expressions of rejgret, 
that the writings of no man, those of Uie 
Stagirite excepted, contributed more than 
those; of St. Augustine to encourage that 
spirit of subtle disquisition which subse- 
quently distinguished the sera of the School- 
men. He was bom, November IStb, A. D. 
354, at Tagasta, an episcopal city of Numi- 
dia in Africa. His parents, Patricius and 
Monica, were Christians of respectable rank 
in life, who afforded their son all the means 
of instmetion which his excellent genius and 
wonderful aptitude for learning seemed to 
reemire. He studied grammar and rhetoric 
at Madura, until he was sixteen years old; 
and afterwards removed to Carthage, to 
complete his studies. In both these cities, 
in all the fervour of unregenerate youth, 
he entered eagerly into the seducing scenes 
of dissipation and folly with which he was 
surrounded, and became not only depraved 
but infamous in his conduct. In this respect 
he was not improved by his subsequent con- 
nexion with the Mamchees, whose unhal- 
lowed principles afforded an excuse for his 
immordity, and threw a veil over the vilest 
of his actions. The simplicity and minute- 
ness with which he has narrated the nu- 
merous incidents of his childhood, youth, 
and mature age, in his celebrated book of 
Confessions,” have afforded abundant mat- 
ter of ridicule to the profane and infidel wits 
of this and the last age. The reflections, how- 
ever, which accompany his narrative, are 
generally important and judicious, and fur- 
nish to the moral philosopher copious mate- 
rials for a history of the varieties of the hu- 
man heart, and are of superior value to the 
humble Christian for the investigation and 
better knowledge of his own. With a strange 
though not uncommon inconsistency, few 
books have been more frequently quoted 
as authority on matters relating to gener;d 
literature and philosophy by infidels* them- 
selves, than St. Augustine’s otherwise de- 
mised “ Confessions,” and his City of 
(iod.” But, whatever else is taught in this 
remarkable piece of auto-biograjiny, every 
pious reader will be delighted with the ad- 
ditional proofs which it contains of the ulti- 
mate prevalence of faithful prayer, especially 
on the part of Christian parents. Monica’s 
importunate prayers to heaven followed the 
aberrations of her graceless son^ — ^wheq he 
settled at Carthage as a teacher of rhetoric ; 
when he removed to Rome, and lodged with 
a Manichee; — and when he finally settled at 
Milan as professor of rhetoric. St. Ambrose 
was at tbftt. time, A.D. 384, bishop of Milan, 
and to his public discourses Augustine began 
to pay much attention. His heart became 
gradually prepared for the reception of divine 
&uth, and for that important cnange of heart 
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ntitiekdies \rliicli constitutes ** conver- 
Th© circumstances attending this 
cliange, though often related, are not unwor- 
thy of being repeated, if only to show that 
the mode of the Holy Spirit’s operations was 
■ in substance the same in those early days as 
they are now; and time was when some of 
the soundest divines and moat worthy dig- 
nitaries of the Church of England were in the 
habit of referring with approbation to this 
well-attested instance of change of heart. 
One of his Christian countrymen, Pontinius, 
who held a high situation at court, having 
perceived a copy of St. Paul’s epistles lying 
on the table, entered one day into conversation 
with hhn and his friend Alipius about the na- 
ture of faith and the happiness of those who 
lived in the enjoyment of religion. Augustme 
was deeply a&cted at the close of this visit ; 
and when Pontinius had retired, giring vent 
to his feelings he addressed Alipius in a most 
animated strain : ** How is this ? What shall 
we do ? Ignorant people come, and seize upon 
heaven; and we, with our learning, (senseless 
wretches that we are !) behold, we are im- 
mersed in flesh and blood ! Are we ashamed 
to follow them ? Yet is it not a still greater 
shame, not even to be able to follow them?” 
Full of remorse and contrition Augustine left 
the house and retired to a secret part of the 
garden, followed by his friend, wno seemed 
on this occasion to be a partaker of his grief 
only because he saw him grieved in spirit. 
Unwilling to unman himself as he accounted 
it, before Alipius, he left him ; and throwing 
himself down under the branches of a large 
fig-tree he poured out a torrent of tears 
which he was unable any longer to restrain, 
and exclaimed in bitterness of soul, When, 
O Lord, when will thy anger cease ? Why 
to-morrow ? Why not at this time ? ” He 
instantly heard what he considered to be the 
voice of a child, saying, Tolle, lege^ “ Take 
and read.” lliese two Latin words were re- 
peated several times ; Augustine reflected 
upon them, checked his tears, received them 
as the voice of God, and running into the 
house, opened, according to the divine direc- 
tion, the Epistles of St. Paul which he had 
left on the table, and attentively read the 
flrst passage which he found. It was Ro- 
mans xiii. 13, 14 ; a passage peculiarly ap- 
plicable to him, in reference to his former 
habits and present state of mind : ''Not in 
rioting and drunkenness^ not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying : 
but put ye on thb Loan Jbsus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.” He shut up the book, and 
was amazed that all his doubts and fears had 
vanished. Alipius was speedily informed of 
this wonderful change m his feelings and 
views ; and siter having desired to see the 
two verses, in the spirit of a true seeker he 
pointed out to Augustine the passage which 
immediately follows, and whkh he considered 
as pe^uharly adapted to his own case : " Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye,” &c., Rom. 


xi V. 1 . Tlie two fridnds then tan to acfUamt 
Monica with these circumstonces, the know* 
le^e of which transported Her with joy, 
hi a frame of mind not unfanuliar to 
those who have themselves had "much for- 
mven,” Augustine wished to retire at once 
from 80 wicked a world as that in which 
he had passed the first thirty-two years of 
his dissolute life. His secession, however, 
was only a temporary one ; for he and Alipius 
were, a few months afterwards, received by 
baptism into the Cluristian church. After 
having composed several religious treatises 
in his retreat nearTagasta, especially against 
the errors of the Manichees, from which he 
had been so recently reclaimed, he was, in 
the year 392, ordained priest by Valerius, 
bishop of Hippo, now a part of the Barbary 
States on the coast of Africa. He there held 
a public disputation with Fortunatus, a cele- 
brated priest among the Manichees, and ac- 
quitted himself with great spirit and success ; 
he also wrote and preached largely and to 
great effect against the Donatists and Mani- 
chees. His reputation as a divine increased ; 
and he was, at the close of the year 395, or- 
dained Bishop of Hippo, in which high sta- 
tion he continued with great advantage to 
wage war against various orders of heretics. 

Augustine had hitherto directed his theo- 
logicid artillery principally against the predes- 
tinarian errors of the Manichees ; but he was 
soon called upon to change his weapons and 
his mode of warfare, in attacking a new and 
not less dangerous class of heretics. In the 
year 412 he began to write against the inju- 
rious doctrines of Pclagius, a native of Britain, 
who had resided for a considerable time at 
Rome, and acquired universal esteem by the 
purity of his manners, his piety, and his eru- 
dition. Alarmed at the consequences which 
seemed to him obviously to result from al- 
lowing that Adam’s sin is transmitted to all 
his posterity, and fortified in his sentiments 
on this subject by those of Origen and Ruffi- 
nus, with the latter of whom he had associ- 
ated, he boldly denied tenets which he did 
not believe. In the defence of his opi- 
nions, Pelagius was seconded by Celes* 
tius, a man equally eminent for his talents 
and his virtues, tneir principles were pro- 
pagated at flrst rather by hints and intima- 
tions, than by open avowal and plain decla- 
rations ; but this reserve was laid aside when 
they perceived the ready reception which 
their doctrines obtained; and Celestius began 
zealously^ to disseminate them in Africa, 
while Pelagius sowed the same tares in Pa* 
lestine, whence they were speedily trans- 
planted to almost every comer of Christendom. 
If the brief notices, which have come down 
to us respecting their tenets, in the wiitings 
of their adversaries, be correct, they aflirmed, 
" It is not free will if it requires the aid of 
God; because every one has it within the 
power of his own will to do anything, or not 
to do it. Our victory over sin and Satan 
proceeds not from the help which God al&> 
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ford«i but is owing to our own free will. 
Hie prayers wiiiob the church oiTers up 
either fbr the conversion of unbelievers and 
oilier sinners, or for the perseverance of be* 
lievers, ace poured forth in vain. The unre- 
stricted c^ability of men’s own free win is 
amply sufficient for all these things, and 
therefore no necessity exists for asking of 
God those things which we are able of our- 
selves to obtain ; the gifts of grace being only 
necessary to enable men to do that more 
easily and completely which yet they could 
do themselves though more slowly and with 
greater difficulty ; and that they are perfectly 
free creatures,” in opposition to all the cur- 
rent notions of predestination and reproba- 
tion. These novel opinions were refuted by 
St. Augustine and St. Jerom, as well as 
by Orosius a Spanish presbyter, and thejr 
were condemned as heresies in the council 
of Carthage and in that of Milevum. The 
discussions which then arose have been 
warmly agitated in various subsequent peri- 
ods ot the Christian church, though little 
new light has been thrown upon them from 
that age to the present. In ms eagerness to 
confute these oi)ponent8 St. Augustine em- 
ployed language so strong as made it suscep- 
tible of an interpretation wholly at variance 
with the accountability of man. This led to 
further explanations and modifications of his 
sentiments, which were multiplied when the 
Semi-Pelagians arose, who thought that the 
truth lay between his doctrines and those of 
the Pelagians. Concerning original sin, he» 
maintained that it was derived from our first 
parents ; and he believed he had ascertained 
in what the original sin conveyed by Adam 
to his posterity consisted. In his sentiments, 
however, upon the latter point he was rather 
inconsistent, at one time asserting that the 
essence of original sin was concupiscence, 
and at another exmessing doubts respecting 
his own position. This subject was bequeath- 
ed as a legacy to the schoolmen of a subse- 
quent age, who exercised their subtle wits 
upon all its ramifications down to the period 
of the Council of Trent. On the conse- 
quences of the fall of our first parents, St. 
Augustine taught that by it human nature 
was totally corrupted, and deprived of all 
inclination and ability to do good. Before 
the age in which he lived, the early fathers 
held what, in the language of systematic 
theology, is termed the synergestic system, 
or the needfulness of human co-operation 
in the works of holiness; but though 
the freedom of the will was ndt con- 
sidered by them as excluding or rendering 
unnecessary the grace of God, yet much 
vagueness is perceptible in the manner in 
which they ejipress themselves, because they 
had not examined the subject with the same 
attention as the theologians by whom they 
were succeeded. Those early divines gene- 
rally used the language of scripture, the fer- 
tile invention of controversial writers not 
Jiaving as yet displayed itself, except on the 


divine nature of Jesus Christ, and subcidiary 
terms and learned distinctions not being then 
required by any great differences of opinion. 
But as soon as Peipus broached his errors, 
the attention of Christians was naturally 
turned to the investigation of the doctrine 
of grace. The opinions of St. Augustine on 
this subject, which soon became those of 
the great body of the Christian church, 
admitted the necessity of divine grace, or 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, for our 
obedience to the law of God. He ascribed 
the renovation of our moral constitution 
wholly to this grace, denied all co-operation 
of man with it for answering the end to be 
be accomplished, and represented it as irre- 
sistible. He further affirmed that it was given 
only to a certain portion of the human race, 
to those who showed the fruits of it in their 
sanctification, and that it secured the perse- 
verance of all upon whom it was bestowed. 
Plaifere in his ** Appello Evangelium'* has 
given the following as the substance of that 
opinion of the order of predestination of which 
‘'many do say that St. Austine was the 
first author : 1. That God from all eternity 
decreed to create mankind holy and good. 
2. That he foresaw man, being tempted by 
Satan, would fall into sin, if God did not 
hinder it ; he decreed not to hinder. 3 . That 
out of mankind seen fallen into sin and mis- 
ery, he chose a certain number to raise to 
righteousness and to eternal life, and rejected 
the rest, leaving them in their sins. 4 . That 
for these his chosen he decreed to send his 
Son to redeem them, and his Spirit to call 
them and sanctify them ; the rest he decreed 
to forsake, leaving them to Satan and them- 
selves, and to punish them for their sins.” 

After St. Augustine had thus in a great de- 
gree new moulded the science of theology, 
and had combined with it as an essential part 
of divine truth, that the fate of mankind was 
determined by the divine decree indepen- 
dently of their own efforts and conduct, and 
that they were thus divided into the elect 
and reprobate, it became necessary, in order 
to preserve consistency, to introduce into his 
system a limitation with respect to baptism, 
and to prevent the opinions concerning it 
from interfering with those which flowed 
from the doctrine of predestination. He 
accordingly taught, that baptism brings with 
it the forgiveness of sins ; that it is so essen- 
tial, that the omission of it will expose us to 
condemnation ; and that it is attended with 
regeneration. He also affirmed that the 
virtue of baptism is not in the water ; that 
the ministers of Christ perform the extern^ 
ceremony, but that Christ accompanies it 
with invisible grace ; that baptism is com- 
mon to aU, whilst grace is not so ; and that 
the same external nte may be death to some, 
and life to others. By this distinction he 
rids himself of the difficulty which would 
have pressed upon his scheme of theology, 
had pardon, regeneration, and salvation been 
necessmily connected udth the outward ordi- 
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mmiii j tad tote it* propar effi- 

l&ose wlio «®e txmpremmed^ w the 
0 f eternal Hfe^ in tne decree or the 
ManjjT* howev^f of tliofle who 
littntmir adhere to l>t«» in other parts of his 
docteinal ws^em, desert him at this point. 
iBishop Be^il speaks thus in disparagement 
his bi^smal views, in a letter to Dr. 
Wmd: ^Iliis I do yield to my Lord of 
Benim most willingly, lhat the justification, 
aancdficaUon, and adoption whidh children 
have in baptism, is not rnkfod the same with 
that which odtdtt have. I think the enmha- 
tical speedies of Augustine against the Pela^ 
giaas, and of Pk'Oi^r, are not so much to be 
regar^d (who say the like of the euchaiist 
aim) touchinj^ the necessity and efficacy in 
the case of infants ; and they are very like 
the speeches of Lanfranc and Guitmund of 
Christ’s presence in the sacrament, opposing 
vemckhr and verb to sacramentaUtir ; which 
is a false and absurd contraposition. The 
opinion of the Franciscans out of Scotus and 
&mard, mentioned in the council of Trent, 
seems to be the true opinion ; for they make 
the sacraments to be effectual, ^because God 
gives them pectus reguUrithr eoneomitantes* 
and to contam grace no otherwise than as an 
effectual sign ; and that grace is received 
them as an investiture by a riim or staff, 
which is olmynando. Consider that if you 
will aver, that baptism washes away other* 
wise than sacramentally, that is, obsignato* 
rlly, original sin ; yet you must allow that 
manner of waslu^ for future actual sins; 
and you must make two sorts of justification, 
one for’ children, another for aduUij and 
(which passes all the rest) you must find 
some promise in God’s covenant, wherein he 
binds himself to wash away sin without faith 
or repentance. By this doctrine, you must 
also maintain that children do spiritually eat 
the fiesh of Christ and drink ms blood, if 
they receive the eucharist, as for ages they 
did, and by the analogy of the i^sover they 
may; and sith the use of this sacrament 
toites fuoties must needs confer grace, it 
s^ms it were necessary to let them commu- 
nicate, and the oftener the better, to the 
intent they might be stronger in grace: 
which opinion, &ough St. Austin and many 
more of the ancients do maintain, 1 believe 
you will not easily condescend unto, or 
children dying without baptism are dramed.” 
These remarks are important, as proceeding 
from the pen of the personal friend of Father 
Paul, who wrote the History of the Council 
of Trent. 

In the various discussions which have 
arisen predestination and the 

doctrines with wmeh it is connected, some 
modem divines have quoted the arguments 
of St. Augustine against the Manichees, and 
c4hers which he mnployed against the 
fUamans, accordiiig to the oiscormmt views 
the combatants severally entertain on 
iiSMe controverted points. 0^ of them has 
thuSiCain'essed himself, in bis endeavour to 
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reconcile St AiWtstine twth himseif;-^ 
The heresy of Rlagim being ^pressed, 
the catholic doctrine m that point became 
more settled and confirmed by the opposi- 
tion ; such fieedom being left to tiie wdl of 
man, ss was subservient unto grace, co- 
operal^ in some measure with those hea- 
venly influences. And so much is confessed 
by iSt. Augustine himself, where he aslm this 
question, * Doth any man affirm that free 

* will is perished utterly from man by the 

* fall of Adam r And thereunto he makes 
this answer : * Freedom is peririied by sin ; 

' but it is that freedom only which we had 

* in paradise, of havin^erfect righteousness 

* with immortality.’ l^>r, otherwise, it ap- 
pears to be his opinion, that man was not 
merely passive in all the acts of grace which 
conduct to glory, according to the memo- 
rable sapng of his, so common in the mouths 
of all men, ^ He who first made us without 

* OUT hdp will not vouchsafe to save us at 
*last without our concurrence.’ If any 
harsha* expressions have escaped his pen, 
(as commonly it happeneth in the heats of a 
disputation,) they are to be qualified by this 
last rule, and by that before, in which it was 
affirmed, that * God could not \rith justice 

* judge and condemn the world, if all men’s 

* sins proceeded not from their own free will, 

* but from some over-ruling providence 

* which inforced them to it.’ ” Another 
admirer of this father offers the following as 
an attempt at reconciliation : * ' St . Augustine 
denied that the co-operation of man is at all 
exerted to produce the renewal of our na- 
ture ; but, when the renewal had been pro- 
duced, he admitted that there was an exer- 
cise of the will combined with the workings 
of i^ce. In the tenth chapter of his work 
agamst the Manichaeans, the Bishop of 
Hippo thus expresses himself: *Wbo is it 

* that will not exclaim, How foolish it is to 

* deliver precepts to that man who is not at 

* liberty to perform what is commanded ! And 

* how unjust it is to condemn him who had not 

* power to fvtfil the commands I Yet these 

* unhappy persons [the Manichees] do not 

* peremve itvxt they are ascribing such injus- 

* tice and want of equity to Goa. But what 

* neater truth is there than this, that God 

* has delivered precepts, and that human 

* spirits have freedom of will?’ Elsewhere 
he says, ^ Nothing is more within our power 

* than our own wilL The will is that by 

* winch we commit sin, and by which we 

* live righteously.’ Nothing can be plriner 
than that the wnter of these passages admit- 
ted the liberty of the human will, and the 
necessity of our oivn exertions in conjunc- 
tion witn divine grace. How this is to be 
reconciled with hu general doctrine, b per- 
h^s indicated in the following passage from 
his book De QratiA et Ub, ArvitriOf c* 17* 
Sp€»king of grace he says, ' That we may 

* wiU God isorii;# without us ; but when we 
^ anU, and so wiU as to cb, be ce-worib with 

* us; yet unless he dther tsorkstiiat we may 
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« or wiien we 4o wiH^ we are 

* utterly inci^ble ei daing aw tJisii^ ia the 
' good worke <rf piety.* ** llieae are Imt 
very sliglit lE^ciiiieiis of the mode in whieh 
learaed and ingenious men have tried to give 
a kind of symmetrical proportion to this 
lather’s doctrinal system. Several huge 
treatises have been published wi^ die same 
praiseworthy intention ; the pious authors of 
them either entirely forgetting, or having 
never read, the rather latitudinarian indulg- 
ence of opinion which St. Augustine claims 
for himself in his “ Retractations,” in which 
he has qualified the harshness his previous 
assertions on many subjects. If, however, an 
^timate may be lormed of what this father 
intended in his various pacificatory doctrinal 
explanations from what he has actually ad- 
mitted and expressed, it may be safely amrm- 
ed that no systematic writer of theology 
seems so completely to have entered into me 
last and best views of the bishop of Hippo, 
or so nwly reconciled the apparent discord- 
ances in them, as Arminius has done; 
and few^ other authors have rendered more 
ample justice to his sentiments, talents, 
and chmcter, than the famous Dutch ]^o- 
fessor. 

Many were the theological labours to which 
he was invited by the most eminent of his 
contemporaries ; and hastily as some of his 
lucubrations were executed, it is not sur- 
prising that among two hundred and seventy, 
two treatises on different subjects some are of 
inferior value and unworthy of the fame 
which he had acquired in the church. After 
a life of various changes, and of a mixed 
character, he died A.D. 430, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age $ having been harassed 
at the close of life by seeing his country in- 
vaded by the Vandals, and the city of which 
he was the bishop besieged, lliough those 
barbarians took Hippo and burned it, they 
saved his library, whfeh contmned his volu- 
minous %vriting8. 

St. Augustine was a diligent man in the 
sacred calling ; and that the office of a bishop 
even in that age of the church was no sine- 
cure, is evident from several notices in his 
letters. At the close of one addressed to 
Marcellinus he gives the subjoined account : 

If I were able to give you a narrative of 
the manner in which I spend my time, you 
would be both surprised and distressed on 
account of the great number of affairs which 
oppress me without my being able to suspend 
them. For when some little leisure is allow- 
ed me by those who daffy attend upon me 
about business, tmd who are so urgent with 
me that 1 can neither shun them nor ought 
to despise them, I have always some <^er 
writings to compose, which indeed ought to 
be preferred, [to those which Marcellinus re- 
quested,] because the present juneture will 
not permit them to be postpon^. For the 
rule (d charity k, not to cmisider the great- 
ness of the fmndship, but the necessity of 
the affiur. Thus 1 have continually some- 
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thing or oriier to compose which diverts me 
£h>m writii^ what would he more wscable 
to my imrlaiiations, duringthe little mtervals 
in tw multi^^ty of business widi winch I 
am burdened either through the wants or the 
passions of others.” He frequently complauui 
of this oppressive weight of occupation in 
which his love of his flock had engaged him, 
by obeying the apostolical precept, which 
forbids Cbratians from going to law before 
pagan tribunals. In reference to this em- 
ployment his bipmpher, Posidonius, says : 
** At the desire of Christians, or of men oe- 
longing to any sect whatever, he would hear 
causes with patience and attention, some- 
times till the usual hour of eating, and some- 
times the whole day without eating at all, 
observing the dispositions of the parties, and 
how much they advanced or decreased in 
faith and good works ; and when he had op- 
portunity he instruct^ them in the law of 
God, ana gave them suitable advice, requir- 
ing nothing of them except Christian obedi- 
ence. He sometimes wrote letters, when de- 
sired, on temporal subjects ; but looked upon 
all this as unprofitaole occupation, which 
drew him aside from that which was better 
and more agreeable to himself.” 

The character of this eminent father has 
been much misrepresented both as a man 
and as a writer. Whoever looks into his 
writings for accurate and enlarged views of 
Christian doctrine, looks for that which could 
not be expected in the very infancy of bibli- 
cal criticism. He was a rhetorician by pro- 
fession, and the degenerate taste of that age 
must be blamed, rather than the individi^ 
who wrote in the style which then prevailedL 
The learning of St. Aus^tine, ana particu- 
larly his knowledge of Greek, have been dis- 
uted; and hence the imnortance of his 
ibhcsd criticisms has been aepreciated. In 
the account of the early part of his life he 
confesses his great aversion to the study of 
that language ; and as he tells us, in his ma- 
turer age, that he read the Platonists in a 
Latin version, it has perhaps been too hastily 
concluded that he never made any great 
proficiency in it. But though it be allowed 
that his comments on scripture consist 
chiefly of popular reflections, spiritual and 
moral, or allegorical and mystical perversions 
of the literal meaning ; yet the works of this 
father are not wholly aestitute of remarks 
and critical interpretations, that are perti- 
nent and judicious : to such, after a senes of 
extracts from his writings. Dr. Lardner has 
referred his readers. With regard to his 
knowledge of Greek, this impart and can- 
did author is of opinion, that he understood 
tha t limguage better than some have eup- 
posed; and he has cited several paeseges 
feom which it may be perceived, ihi^ St. 
Augustine frequently compared hw i^ea of 
the Latin version with those of the Greek 
original. Le Qerc himarif allows that he 
ac^etimes explains Gre^ words and phrases 
in a very felicitous ^manner. Indeed, the 
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d Uk ranrespotideiice witih 
Sjl^ prores Mm to have been no eon-* 
teamtSile ciitic. In this he besought Mm^ 
hi me name of all the African churches, 
tc^ bpply himself to the translation into Latin 
of He Greek interpreters of scripture, rather 
than to enter upon a new translation from 
the original Hebrew; and to point out those 
passages in which the Hebrew differed from 
the ISeptuagint, as he had previously done in 
the book of Job. Voltaire and other pro- 
fane vdts^bave, in the exercise of their Duf- 
foonery, Impeached his moral conduct ; but 
their charges, when impartially examined, 
will be seen to be founded in ignorance or 
in malice. They resemble those which the 
same parties prefer against prophets, apos- 
tles, and against Christ himself. Mosheim 
observes that Augustine’s high reputation 
filled the Christian world ; and “ not with- 
out reason, as a variety of great and 
shining oualities were united in the character 
of that illustrious man. A sublime genius, 
an uninterrupted and zealous pursuit of 
truth, an indefatigable application, an invin- 
cible patience, a sincere piety, and a subtile 
and lively wit, conspired to establish his 
fame upon the most lasting foundations.” 
Such a testimony as this far outweighs the 
vituperative remarks and petty sneers of a 
thousand infidels See Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians. 

AUGUSTUS, emperor of Rome, and 
successor of Jiilius Caesar. The battle of 
Acthim, which he fought with Mark Antony, 
and which made him master of the empire, 
happened fifteen years before the birth of 
Cimst. This is the emperor who appointed 
the enrolment mentioned Luke ii. 1, which 
ob%ed Joseph and the Virgin Mary to go 
to fiethlehem, the place where Jesus Christ 
jwas bom. Augustus procured the crown of 
Judea for Herod, from the Roman senate. 
After the defeat of Mark Antony, Herod 
adhered to Augustus, and was always faith- 
ful to him; so that Augustus loaded him 
with honours and riches. 

AVEN, a city of Egypt, afterwards called 
Heliopolis, and On, Ezek. xxx. 17* Herodo- 
tus imorms us that in this city there was an 
annual assembly in honour of the sun, and 
a temple dedicated to him. It appears, how- 
ever, highly probable, by the behaviour of 
Pharaoh to Joseph and Jacob, and especially 
by J^oseidi’s care to preserve the land to the 
priests. Gem xlvii. 22, 26, that the true reli- 
gion prevailed in Egypt in his time ; and it 
M incredible that Joseph should have mar- 
ried the daughter of the priest of On, had 
that name among the Egyptians denoted 
only the material Bght ; wh&h, however, no 
doubt they, like aE the rest of the world, 
idolized in after times, and to which we find 
ft temple dedicated amohg the Canaanites, 
asader this name, Jpshtia m, 2. 

AVENGER OP BLOOD. He who pro- 
ieea^^ed the man-sliyer under the law was 
tailed the avenger of blood, and had a right 
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to slay the person, if he found Mm without 
a city of rezuge. See Goel. 

AViMS, a people descended from Ifevus; 
the son of Canaan, They dwelt at first 
in the country which was afterwards po8« 
sessed by the Caphtorims, or Philistines. 
The scripture says expressly, that the Caph- 
torims dfrove out the Avims, who dwelt in 
Hazerim, even unto Azzah, Deut. ii. 23. 
There were Mso Avims, or Hivites, at She- 
chem, or Gibeon, Joshua xi. 19; for the 
inhabitants of Shechem were Hivites Lastly, 
there were some of them beyond Jordan, at 
the foot of JMount Hermon. Bochart thinks, 
that Cadmus, w'ho conducted a colony of 
the Phoenicians into Greece, was an Hivite. 
Ilis name, Cadmus, comes from the Hebrew 
Kedenif “ the east,” because he came from 
the eastern parts of the land of Canaan. The 
name of his wife Hermione was taken from 
Alount Hermon, at the foot whereof the 
Hivites dwelt. The metamorphosis of the 
companions of Cadmus into serpents is 
founded upon the signification of the name 
of Hivites, which, in the Phoenician lan- 
guage, signifies serpents. 

AZARIAH, or UZZIAH, king of Judah, 
son of Amaziah. He began to reign at the age 
of sixteen years, and reigned fifty-two years in 
Jerusalem; his mother’s name being Jecho- 
liah, 2 Kings xv. Azariab did that w'Mch 
was right in the sight of the Lord ; never- 
theless he did not destroy the high places ; 
and, against the express prohibition of God, 
the people continued to sacrifice there. 
Having taken upon him to offer incense 
in the temple, which office belonged en- 
tirely to the priests, he was struck with a 
leprosy, and continued without the city, 
separated from other men, until the day of 
Ms death, 2 Chron. xxvi. Josephus says, 
that, upon this occasion, a great earthquake 
happened ; and that the temple opening at 
the top, a ray of light darted upon the king’s 
forehead, the very moment he took the cen- 
ser into his hand, and he instantly became a 
leper ; nay, that the earthquake was so very 
violent, that it tore in sunder a mountain 
west of Jerusalem, and rolled one half of it 
over and over to the distance of four fur- 
longs, till at length it was stopped by another 
mountain, which stood over against it ; but 
choked up the highway, and covered the 
king’s gardens wdth dust. This is what 
Josephus adds to the history related in the 
Chronicles ; but the truth of it may be justly 
suspected. We know, indeed, that there 
was a verv great earthquake in the reign of 
Uzziah ; for Amos, chap. i. 1, and Zech^ah, 
chap. xiv. 6, make mention of it : however, 
it is not certain that it happened at the very 
time that Uzziah took upon him to offer 
incense. 

During the time that Uzziah was a kp«r, 
Ms son Jotham, as Ms father’s viceroy, took 
the public administration upon himself, and 
succeeded him after hk death, ivMch hap- 
pened in the fifty-second year of his reign. 
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A* 3240. He was not burled in tbe royal tions at Jerusalem, and always kept an Btmf 
sepulelire ; but in the same field, at some on foot of three hundred and seven thousand 
distance, on account of his leprosy. men, and upwards, 2 Chron, xxvi. ; and ha 

The first parlTof Uzziah's reign was very had great magazines, well stored with all 
successful : he obtained great advantages sorts of arms, as well ofiensive as defen. 
oyer the Philistines, Ammonites, and Ara- sive ; and he was a great lover of agricul. 
bians. He made additions to the fortifica- ture. 
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BAAL, BEL, or BELUS, denoting lord, tained a perpetual fire ; and some of them had 
a divinity among several ancient nations ; as statues or images, called in scripture Cha- 
the Canaanites, rhcenicians, Sidonians, Car- manim.” Maundrell, in his journey from 
thaginians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Aleppoto Jerusalem, observed some remains 
Assyrians. The term Baal, which is itself of these enclosures in Syria. Baal had his 
an appellative, served at first to denote the prophets and his priests in great numbers ; 
true God, among those who adhered to the accordingly, we read of four hundred and 
true religion. Accordingly, the Phoenicians, fifty of them that were fed at the table of 
being originally Canaanites, having once Jezebel only ; and they conducted the wor- 
had, as well as the rest of their kindred, ship of this deity, by offering sacrifices, by 
the knowledge of the true God, probably dancing round his altar with \iolent gesticu- 
called him Baal, or lord. But they, as well lations and exclamations, by cutting their 
as other nations, gradually degenerating into bodies with knives and lancets, and by raving 
idolatry, appliecT this appellation to their and pretending to prophesy, as if they were 
respective idols ; and thus were introduced a possessed by some invisible power, 
variety of divinities, called Baalim, or Baal, It is remarkable that we do not find the 
with some epithet annexed to it, as Baal- name Baal so much in popular use east of 
Berith, BaaUGad, Baal-Moloch^ BaaLPeor, Babylonia; but it was general west of 
Baal-Zehub, &c. Some have supposed that Babylonia, and to the very extremity of 
the descendants of Ham first worshipped the 'western Europe, including the Bntish isles, 
sun under the title of Baal, 2 Kings xxiii. The worship of Bel, Belus, Belenus, or 
5, U ; and that they afterwards ascribed it Belinus, was general throughout the Bri- 
to the patriarch who was the head of their tish islands ; and certain of its rites and 
line ; making the sun only an emblem of bis observances are still maintained among us, 
influence or power. It is certain, however, notwithstanding the establishment of Chris- 
that when the custom prevailed of deifying tianity during so many ages. A town in 
and worshipping those who were in any Perthshire, on the boraers of the Highlands, 
respect distinguished amongst mankind, the is called Tilliebeltane or Tulliebeltanej that 
appellation of Baal was not restricted to the is, the eminence, or rising ground, qf the fire of 
sun, but extended to those eminent persons Baal. In the neighbourhood is a Druidic^ 
who were deified, and who became objects temple of eight upright stones, where it is 
of worship in different nations. The Phoeni- supposed the fire was kindled. At some 
cians had several divinities of this kind, who distance from this is another temple of the 
were not intended to represent the sun. It same kind, but smaller ; and near it a well 
is probable that Baal, Belus, or Bel, the still held in great veneration. On Beltane 
great god of the Carthaginians, and also of morning, superstitious people go to this well, 
the Sidonians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, and drink of it ; then they make a procession 
who, from the testimony of scripture, appears round it nine times. After this they in like 
to have been delighted with human sacrifices, manner go round the temple. So deep-rooted 
was the Moloch of the Ammonites ; the is this heathenish sui>er8tition in the minds of 
Chronus of the Greeks, who was the chief many who reckon themselves good protest- 
object of adoration in Italy, Crete, Cyprus, ants, that they will not neglect these rites, 
and Rhodes, and all other countries where even when Beltane falls on the Sabbath, 
divine honours were paid him; and the In Ireland, Bel-tein is celebrated on the 
Saturn of the Latins. In process of time, twenty-first of June, at the time of the sol- 
many other deities, besides the piincipal slice. There, as they make fires on the tops 
ones just mentioned, were distii^uished oy of hills, every member of the family is mme 
the title of Baal among the raoenicians, to pass through the fire ; as they reckon this 
particularly those of Tyre, and of course ceremony necessary to ensure good fortune 
among the Carthaginians* and other nations, through the succeeding year. This resembles 
Such were Jupiter, Ma^, Bacchus, and the rites used by the Romans m tlm Palma. 
Apollo, or the sun. Bel-tein is also observed in Lanc^mre. 

temples and altars of Baid were gene- In Wales, this annual fire w kindled in 
rally placed on eminences ; they were places autumn, on the first ^y of November ; 
inclo^d by walls, within wMcn.was main- which being neither at the solstice nor equi- 
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iH«^4eiQrve»«tla&tioii. It mayl^eftccotiiited 
liy iirnpoi^ l&at the laptie of ages haa 
vetaoved » £nim its aadent station^ and that 
obaervanee ia ke^ on the same day^ 
noinanaByy though that oe now removed some 
im^baekwai^frcmiitatraest^ Hoir- 
ever that may be, in North Wales eape^ 
maBy, this dre ia attended by many cera* 
monies; such as running through the dre 
and smoke, each participator casting a stone 
into the dre. 

The Hebrews often imitated the idolatry 
of the Canaanites in adoring Baal. They 
chared human aacridces to him in groves, 
upon high places, and upon the terraces of 
houses. had priests and prophets con- 
secrated to his service. All sorts of infa- 
mous and immodest actions were committed 
in the festivals d Baal and Astarte. See 
Jer. xxadL 35 ; 3 Kings xvii. 16 ; xziii. 4, 
S, 12 $ 1 Kings xviii. 22 ; 2 Kings x. 19 ; 
1 Kings xlv. 24 ; xv. 12 ; 2 Ki^s xxiii. 7 ; 
Hosea iv. 14. This false deity is frequently 
mentioned in sciipture in the plural num- 
b^, BaaUm, which may intimate that the 
name Baal was given to several different 
deities. 

There were many cities in Palestine, whose 
names were compounded of Bad and some 
other word: whether it was that the god 
Baal was adored in them, or that these pluses 
were looked upon as the capital cities,--* 
lords of their respective provmce8,-*is un- 
certadn. 

BAAIi-BERITH, the god of the Shechem- 
ties. Judges viii. 33 ; ix. 4, 46. 

BAAL-PEOR. Peor is supposed to have 
been a part of Mount Abarim ; and Baal was 
the great idol or chief god of the Phoenici- 
ans, and was known and worslupped under 
a similar name, with tumultuous and obscene 
rites, all over Asia. He is the same as the 
Bel of the Babylonians. Baal, by itself, 
signifies hrd^ and was a name of the solar 
or principal god. But it was also variously 
compounded, in allusion to the different 
characters and attributes of the particular or 
local deities who were known by it, as Baal- 
Peor, Baal-Zebub, Baal-Zepbon, Ac. Baal* 
Peor, then, was probably the temple of an 
belongii^ to the Moabites, on Mount 
Abarim, which the Israelites worshipped 
when encamped at Shittim ; this brought 
« plague imon them, of which twenty-four 
llioii^d med. Numb. xxxv. Chemoim, the 
abmnimirticm d Moab, to whom Solomon 
erected «n altar, 1 Ki^ xi. 7, is supposed 
to base been the same dei^. Baal-Peorhas 
been torthar wxpmmdi Wsome to have been 
Priiqmsi by (mexi, Iwumt by others, 
Pluto; and by otlienr Adonis. Mr. 
Faber agrees with Oalmet in making Baal- 
Pemr the same whh Adonis ; a part of whose 
wnrriiip consisted ia bewailing him wh;h 
hinereal rites, as one lost or dei^ and after?* 
waids welcommg, with joy, his 

Aetitiim retam to life. He was in an emi- 
nenl degtee tile god of impnrhy. Hotea, 


speaking of the i 
ticdty calls it that i 


I of this idol, ooiplM* 
BO,” Hobob ix. 10. 


Yet in the rites of this dei^y the Moabite 
and Midianke women seduced the Imdkee 
to join. 

BAAiUZEBUB, BEEldZEBUB, or BEL- 
ZEBUB, signifies the gad and was 

an idol of the Ekronites. It is not easy to 
discover how this false deity obtained its 
name. Some commentators think that he 
was called Baal-samin, or the lord of hea- 
ven; but that the Jews, from contempt, 
gave him the name of Baal-zebub* Others 
with greater reason bdieve that he was deno- 
minated ** the god of files by his votaries, 
because he defended them from files, which 
are extremely troublesome in hot countries ; 
in the same manner as the Eleans worshipped 
Hercules under the appellation of 
the fiy^chaser, Pliny is of opinion, that the 
name of Achor, the god invoked at Gyrene 
gainst files, is derived from Accaron, or 
I^ron, where Baal-zebub was worshipped, 
and wWe he had a fanaous temple ana ora- 
cle. Winkelman has given the fibres of two 
heads, ‘*both of them images of Jupiter, 
called by the Greeks 'k-Klyatm, and by the 
Romans Muscarine; that is to any, Jig-driver; 
for to this Jupiter was attributed the func- 
tion of driving away flies.” 

It is evident that Beelzebub was consi- 
dered as tbe patron deity of medicine ; for 
this is plainly implied m the conduct of 
Ahaziah, 2 Kings i. The Greek mythology 
considered Apollo as the god of medicine, 
and attributea also to him those possessions 
by a pythonic spirit which occasionally per- 
plexed spectators, and of which we have 
an instance in Acts xvi. 19. Apollo, too, 
was the sun. Hence we probably see the 
reason why Ahaziah sent to Beelzebub to 
inquire the issue of his accident; since 
Beelzebub was Apollo, and Apollo was the 
god of physic. The Jews, who changed 
Beelzebm into Beelzebul, god of a dung- 
hill,” perhaps had a reference to the Gre^ 
of pytho, which signifies putrid. In scrip- 
ture Beelzebub is called **tbe prince of 
devils,” Matt. xii. 24 ; Luke xi. 15 ; merely, 
it woidd seem, throimh tbe application of the 
name of the chief i<&l of the heathen world 
to the prince of evil spirits. This was natural, 
since the Jews were taught in their own 
scriptures to consider all the idols of the 
heatheiu ** devils.” Those commentators 
who think that the idol of Ekron himself 


is intended, have indulged in an improlMdile 
fancy. Bee Hornxt. 

BAAL-ZEPHON, or the god of the 
tower, was probably the temple of some idol, 
which served at the same time for a place 
of observation for tbe neighbouring sea and 
country, and a beacon to the travellers by 
either. It was situated on a cape or pro- 
montory on the eastern ride d toe western 
or Heroopcditan branch of the Bed 
wm its northern extimity, over against 
Pihahiroth, or the q^ning in the nioun* 
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Uikm which led from the desert^ on the eide 

Bg^pt, to the Red Sea. 

BAiCSHA^ the eon of Ahijah, commander- 
in-ehi^ of &e limies belonging to Nadab^ 
the son of Jeroboam^ king of Israel. Baasha 
killed his master treacherously at the siege 
of Gibbethon, a city of the I^il^ines^ 
A, M. 3051 > and usuiped the crown, which 
he possessed twenty-four years, 1 Kings xv. 
27> &c. And, to secure himself in his usurp- 
ation, he massacred all the relatives of his 
predecessor ; which barbarous action proved 
the accomplishment of the prophecy de- 
nounced against the house of Jeroboam by 
AWah, the prophet, 1 Kings xiv. 1, &c. 

BABEL, the tower and city founded by 
the descendants of Noah in the plain of Shi- 
nar. The different tribes descended from 
Noah were here collected, and from this 
point were dispersed, through the confusion 
of their language. The time when this 
tower was built is differently stated in the 
Hebrew and Samaritan chronologies. The 
former fixes it in the year 101 after the 
flood, which Mr. Faber thinks encumbered 
with insuperable difficulties. This writer 
then goes on to show, that the chronology 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch reconciles evei^ 
date, and surmoimts every difficulty. It 
represents Shem as dying nearly a century 
and a half before the death of Peleg, instead 
of more than that number of yeais after- 
wards, and almost four centuries and a half 
before the death of Abraham; whom, in 
accordance with the history, it makes to 
survive his father Terah precisely a hun- 
dred years. It removes the difficulties with 
which the Hebrew chronology invests the 
whole history, by giving time, while il allows 
the dispersion to have taken place in the 
latter part of Pcleg’s life, for the thirteen 
eons of his younger brother Joktan to have 
become heads of families ; for Noah and his 
sons to have died, as it is proved they must 
have done, prior to the emimtion from 
Armenia; for Nimrod, instead of being a 
boy, to have been of an age suitable to nis 
exploits, and to have acquired the sovereign 
command, not, in the face of all probability, 
while the four great patriarchs were living, 
but after their decease ; and for the families 
of mankind to have multiplied sufficiently 
to undertake the stupendous work of the 
tower. It explmns also the silence respect- 
ing Shem in the history of Abraham, by 
making the former die in Armenia four hun- 
dred and forty years before the latter was 
bom, instead of surviving him thirty-five 
years ; and, lastly, it makes sacred history 
accord with profane ; the Babykmic history 
of Berosus, and the old records consultea 
by Epiphanius, both placing the death of 
Noah and bis sons before the emigration 
from Armenia. 

The sum of the whole is as follows: 
All the descendants of Noah remained in 
Armenia in j^aceable subjection to the 
patriarchal religion and government durii^ 
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the lifetime of the four royal patriarchs, or 
tdl about the b^;mning of the sixth century 
after the flood; when, gradually fidling ^ 
from the pure worship of God, and from 
their alle|^ce to the respective heads of 
families, and seduced by the schemes of the 
ambitious Nimrod, and furtber actuated by 
a restless disposition, or a desire for a more 
fertile country, they migrated in a body 
southwards, till they reached the plains of 
Shinar, probably about sixty years after the 
death of Shem. Here, under the command 
of their new leader, and his dominmit mili- 
tary and sacerdotal Cuthites, by whom the 
original scheme of idolatty, the groundwork 
of which was probably laid in Armenia, was 
now perfected ; and, with the express view 
to counteract the designs of the Almighty 
in their dispersion into different countries, 
they began to build the city and tower, and 
set up a which should serve as a 

mark of national union, and concentrate 
them in one unbroken empire ; when they 
were defeated and dispersed by the miracu- 
lous confusion of tongues. All this proba- 
bly occupied the further space of twenty or 
twenty-one years ; making eighty-one from 
the death of Shem, and five hundred and 
eighty-three after the flood. All of which 
also will come within the life of Peleg, who, 
according to the Samaritan Pentateuch, died 
in the year 640 . The tower of Belus in 
Babylon, mentioned by Herodotus, was pro- 
bably either the original tower of Babel 
repaired, or it was constructed upon its 
massive foundations. The remains of this 
tower are still to be seen, and are thus de- 
scribed by Captain Mignan, in his Travels 
in Chaldea : — 

At day-light I departed for the ruins, 
with a mind absorbed oy the objects which 1 
had seen yesterday. An hou^s walk, in- 
dulged in intense reflection, brought me to 
the grandest and most gigantic northern 
mass, on the eastern bank of thelBuphrates, 
and distant about four miles and a hidf from 
the eastern suburb of Hillah. It is called 
by the natives, El MujelUbaJh *thc over- 
turned;’ also Haroot and JKoroot, from a 
tradition handed down, with little deviation, 
from time immemorial, that near the foot of 
the min there is a well, invisible to mortals, 
in which those rebellious angels were con- 
demned by God to be hung with their heels 
upwaurds, until the day of judgment, as a 
punishment for their wickedness. This solid 
mound, which I consider, frwn its situation 
and magnitude, to be the remains of the 
Tower cl&bel, (an opinion likewise adopted 
by that venerable ana highly distinguished 
geographer. Major RenneU,) is avastoblcw 
square, compost of kiln-burnt and sun-driea 
bricks, rising irregularly to the height of one 
hundred ima thirty-nine feet, at the south- 
west ; whence it slopes towdads the north- 
east to a depth of one hundred and ten feet. 
Its sides face the four wflmid points, I 
measured them carefully^ and the foUowing 
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is tlis faE extent of each face : that to tha 
liocth, along the visible face, is two hundred 
aikd aeventy-four yards; to the south, two 
Inmdrad and fifty-six yards; to the east, 
two hundred and twenty-six yards; and to 
liie west, two hundred and forty yp'ds. The 
aummit is an uneven fiat, strewed with broken 
andunbroken bricks, the perfect ones 
ing thirteen inches square, by three thick. 
Many exhibited the arrow-headed character, 
which appeared remarkably fresh. Pottery, 
bitumen, vitrified and petrified brick, shells, 
and glass, were all equally abundant. The 
principal materials composing this ruin are, 
doubtless, mud bricks baked in the sun, and 
mixed up with straw. It is not difficult to 
trace brick-work along each front, particu- 
larly at the south-west angle, which is faced 
by a wall, composed partly of kiln-burnt 
brick, that in shape exactly resembles a 
watch-tower or small turret. On its summit 
there are stiU considerable traces of erect 
building ; at the western end is a circular 
mass of solid brick- work, sloping towards the 
top, and rising from a confused heap of rub- 
bish. The chief material forming this 
fabric appeared similar to that composing 
the ruin called Akercouff, a mixture of 
chopped straw, with slime used as cement ; 
and regular layers of unbroken reeds between 
the horizontal courses of the bricks. The 
base is greatly injured by time and the ele- 
ments ; particularly to the south-east, where 
it is cloven into a deep furrow from top to 
bottom. The sides of the ruin exhibit nol- 
iows worn partly by the weather, but more 
generally formed by the Arabs, who are in- 
cessantly digging for bricks, and hunting for 
antiquities. 

BABYLON, 2 Kings xxiv. 1. The capital 
of Chal(|e% built by Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. 
It was undi| Nebuchadnezzar that Babylon, 
then become riie seat of universal empire, is 
supposed to have acquired that extent and mag- 
nincence, find that those stupendous works 
were completed which rendered it the won- 
der of the world and of posterity ; and ac- 
cordingly, this prince, then the most potent 
on the earth, arrogated to himself the whole 
glory of its erection ; and in the pride of his 
heart exclaimed, ** Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built!” The city at this period 
stood on both sides of the river, which inter- 
sected it in the middle. It was, according 
to the least computation, that of Diodorus 
Siculus, 45 miles in circumference ; and ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the older author of 
the two, 60 miles. Its shape was that of a 
square, traversed each way. by 25 principal 
streets ; which of course intersected each 
other, dividing the, city into 626 sqptres. 
fhese streets were terminated at ea^ end 
by gates bmtfss, of prodigious size and 
ntren|[th, with asii^erone opening towards 
the riycfr. The waBs, firom the most mo- 
itonteihcc 0 uiits, were 75 f6et in height and 

t|)i, breadth ; while Herodetusmakes them 

which lest 
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measurement, incredible as it may 4eein> id 
worthy of credit, as Herodotus is much the 
oldest author who describes them, and who 
gives their original height ; whereas, those 
who follow him in their accounts of these 
stupendous walls, describe them as they were 
after they had been taken down to the less 
elevation by Darius Hystaspes. They were 
built of brick, cemented with bitumen instead 
of mortar ; and were encompassed by a broad 
and deep ditch, lined with the same mate- 
rials, as were also the banks of the river in 
its course through the city : the inhabitants 
descending to the water by steps through 
the smaller brazen gates before mentioned. 
The houses were three or four stories high, 
separated from each other by small courts 
or gardens, with open spaces and even fields 
interspersed over the immense area enclosed 
within the walls. Over the river was a 
bridge, connecting the two halves of the 
city, which stood, the one on its eastern, and 
the other on its western, bank; the river 
running nearly north and south. The 
bridge was 5 furlongs in length, and 30 feet 
in breadth, and had a palace at each end, 
with, it is said, a subterraneous passage be- 
neath the river, from one to the other : the 
work of Semiramis. Within the city was 
the temple of Belus, or Jupiter, which He- 
rodotus describes as a square of two stadia, 
or a quarter of a mile: in the midst of 
which arose the celebrated tower, to which 
both the same writer, and Strabo, give an 
elevation of one stadium, or 660 feet ; and 
the same measure at its base; the whole 
being divided into eight separate towers, one 
above another, of decreasing dimensions to 
the summit ; where stood a chapel, contain- 
ing a couch, table, and other things of gold. 
Here the principal devotions were performed; 
and over this, on the highest platform of all, 
was the observatory, by the help of which 
the Babylonians amved to such perfection 
in astronomy, that Calisthenes the philoso- 
pher, who accompanied Alexander to Baby- 
lon, found astronomical observations for 
1903 years backwards from that time; 
which reach as high as the 115th year after 
the flood. On either side of the river, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, adjoining to the bridge, 
was a palace; that on the western bank 
being by much the larger. This palace was 
eight miles in circumference, and strongly 
fortified with three walls one within another. 
Within it were the celebrated pensile or 
lianging gardens, enclosed in a square of 
400 ieep. These gardens were rai8e4 on 
terraces, supported by arches, or rather by 
piers, laid oyer with broad flat stones; the 
arch appearing to be unknown to the Baby- 
lonians : which courses of piers rose above 
one another, till they reached the level of 
the top of the city walls. On each terrace 
or platform, a deep layer of moq}d was laid, 
in which fiow^rs,^ shrubs and trees were 
planted ; some of which are said to have 
reached the height of 50 feet, Op the 
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Idighast level was a reservoir^ mth an eiwne 
to draw water up from the river, by which 
the whole was watered. This novel and as- 
tonishing structure, the work of a monarch 
who knew not how to create food for his 
own pampered fancy, or labour for his de- 
based subjects or unhappy captives, was 
undertaken to please his wife Amyitis ; that 
she might see an imitation of the hills and 
woods of her native country, Media. 

Yet, while in the plenitude of its power, 
and, according to the most accurate chrono- 
logers, 160 years before the foot of an enemy 
hifi entered it, the voice of an enemy had 
entered it, the voice of prophecy pronounced 
the doom of the mighty and unconquered 
Babylon. A succession of ages brought it 
gradually to the dust ; and the gradation of 
its fall is marked till it sinks at last into utter 
desolation. At a time when nothing but 
magnificence was around this city, emphati- 
cally called the great, fallen Babylon was 
delineated by the pencil of inspiration ex- 
actly as every traveller now describes its 
ruins. 

The immense fertility of Chaldea, which 
retained also the name of Babylonia till after 
theChristianera, corresponded with the great- 
ness of Babylon. It was the most fertile region 
of the whole east. Babylonia was one vast 
plain, adorned and enriched by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, from which, and from the 
numerous canals that intersected the coun- 
try from the one river to the other, water 
was distributed over the fields by manual 
labour and by hydraulic machines, giving 
rise, in that warm climate and rich exhaust- 
less soil, to an exuberance of produce with- 
out a known parallel, over so extensive a 
region, either in ancient or modem times. 
Herodotus states, that he knew not how to 
speak of its wonderful fertility, which none 
but eye-witnesses would credit ; and, though 
writing in the language of Greece, itself a 
fertile country, he expresses his own con- 
sciousness that his description of what he 
actually saw would appear to be improbable, 
and to exceed belief. Such was the “ Chal- 
dees’ excellency,” that it departed not on the 
first conquest, nor on the final extinction of 
its capital, but one metropolis of Assyria 
arose after another in the land of Chaldea, 
when Babylon had ceased to be “ the glory 
of kingdoms.” 

2. Manifold are the prophecies respecting 
Babylon, and the land of the Chaldeans; 
and the long lapse of ages has served to con- 
firm their fwfilment in every i^ticular, and 
to render it at last complete. The judgments 
of heaven are not casual, but sure ; they are 
not arbitrary, but righteous. And they were 
denoimced againsf the Babylonians, end the 
inhabitants of Chaldea, expressly beoause of 
their idolatry, tyranny, <%res8ion, pride, 
covetousness, drunkenniess,, falsehood, and 
other wickedness. The btfrden of Babylon, 
which Isaiah the son of Antos dkl sees 
** The noise of a multitude in the mountains, 
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like as of a great pebple : a tumultuous noise 
of the kingdoms of nations gathered to- 
ether: the Lord of hosts mustereth the 
08t of the battle. They come from a far 
country, from the end of heaven, even the 
liord and the weapons of his indignation, to 
destroy the whole land. Behold, the day of 
the Lord cometh, cruel both with wrath and 
fierce anger, to lay the land desolate : and 
he shall destroy the sinners thereof out of it. 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation; 
neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there * 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold 
there. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there : and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there. And 
the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their 
pleasant palaces.” “Thou snalt take up 
this proverb against the king of Babylon, 
and say. How hath the oppressor ceased ! 
the golden city ceased ! Thy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the noise of 
thy viols ; the worm is spread under thee, 
and the worms cover thee. Thou shalt be 
brought down to hell, to the sides of the 
pit. Thou art cast out of the grave like an 
abominable branch. — I will ctit off from 
Babylon the name, and remnant, the son, 
and nephew, saith the Lord. I vdll also 
make it a possession for the bittern, and 
jiooLs of water ; and I will sweep it with the 
oesom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” “ Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and 
all the graven images of her gods he hath 
broken unto the pound.” “Thus saith 
the Lord, that saith unto the deep. Be dry; 
and I will dry up thy rivers : that saith of 
Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shqll perform 
all my pleasure, — and I will loo^e the loins 
of kings, to open before him the two-leaved 
gates; and tne gates shall not be shut.” 
“ Bel bowseth down,” &c. “ Come down, 
and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of 
Babylon : sit on the ground, there is no 
throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans. Sit 
thou silent, and get thee into darkness, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans ; for thou shalt 
no more be called the lady of kingdoms.” 

Many other prophecies against Babylon, 
and the whole land of Chaldea, are found in 
the Old Testament ; and though the limits 
of this article will only allow a reference to 
be made to the exact fulfilment of a few, 
there is not one of the great number of pre- 
actions on record the accomplishment of 
which has not been remarked by numerous 
writers, and more especially by lihose who 
have visited the spot. For, th.ough for 
many centuries the site of Babylcm was un- 
known, or the ruins of other Chalaaan cities 
mistaken for its remains, it® true ei^tion 
and present condition have been, within a 
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few fiathfactorily ascertained, and 

accurately described, by several most intelli- 
gent and enterprising travellers. 

Iffhen in the plenitude of its greatness, 
c^l^dour and strength, Babylon yielded 
to the arms of Cyrus, whose name, and 
the manoeuvre by which the city was taken, 
were mentioned by Isaiah nearly two hun- 
dred years before the event; which was 
ako predicted by Jeremiah : — Go up, O 
Elam, (or Persia,) besiege, O Media. The 
Lord hath raised up the spirit of the 
kings of the Medes, for his device is against 
Babylon, to destroy it,” The kings of 
Persia and Media, prompted by a com- 
mon interest, freely entered into a league 
against Babylon, and Avith one accord en- 
trusted the command of their united armies 
to Cyrus, the relative and eventually the 
successor of them both. — But the taking of 
Babylon was not reserved for these king- 
doms alone : other nations had to be pre- 
pared against her.” “ Set up a standard in 
the land ; blow the trumpet among the na- 
tions, prepare the nations against her, call 
together against her the kingdoms of Ara- 
rat, Minni, and Aschenaz : Lo, I will raise 
and cause to come up against Babylon an 
assembly of great nations from the north 
country,” &c. Cyrus subdued the Arme- 
nians, who had revolted against Media, 
spared their king, bound them over anew to 
their allegiance, by kindness rather than by 
force, and incorporated their army with his 
own. — “The mighty men of Babylon have 
forborne to fight. They have remained in 
their holds ; meir might hath failed, they 
became as women.” So dispirited became 
its people, that Babylon, which had made 
the world to tremble, was long besieged, 
without making any effort to drive off the 
enemy. But, possessed of provisions for 
twenty years, which in their timid caution 
they had plentifully stored, they derided 
Cyrus from their impregnable walls, within 
which they remained. Their profligacy, 
their wickedness and false confidence were 
unabated ; they continued to live carelessly 
in pleasures : and Babylon the great, unlike 
to many a small fortress and unwalled town, 
made not one struggle to regain its freedom, 
or to be lid of the foe. — Much time having 
been lost, and no progress being made in the 
siege, the anxiety of Cyrus was strongly ex- 
cited, and he was reduced to great peMex- 
ity, when at last it was suf^gested and im- 
mediated determined, to divert the course 
of the Etmhrates. And while the uncon- 
scious aud reckless citizens were engaged 
in dancing and merriment, the river was 
suddenly tamed into the lake, the trench, 
and the canals; and the Persians, Wh 
foot end horse, so soon as the subsiding 
of the water permitted, entered by its 
ehtuanel, and were followed by the allies in 
'mcfisfp along the jSry part of the river. “ I will 
Ay sea, and make thy springs dry. 
to the deep. Be dry, I will dry up 


thy rivers.”--Oiie detachment was plaeed' 
where Ae river first enters the city, and 
another whei^e H leaves k. Aud “one 
post did run to meet another, and one mes- 
senger to meet anoAer, to Aow the king 
of Babylon that his city is taken at Ae en<L 
and that Ae passages are shut.” “They 
were taken,” says Herodotus, “ by sttiyrtaa ,* 
and such is the extent of Ae city, that, 
as the inhabitants themselves affirm, they 
who lived in the extremities were made 
prisoners before any alarm was communi- 
cated to the centre of the place,” where 
the palace stood. Thus a “ snare was laid 
for Babylon, it was taken and it was not 
aware ; it was found and also caught ; for 
it had sinned against the Lord. How is 
the praise of Ae whole earth surprised ! ” — 

“ In their heat I will make their feasts, and 
I will make them drunken, that they may 
rejoice and sleep a perpetu^ sleep, and not 
wake, saith the Lord. I will bring them 
down like lambs to the slaughter,” &c. “ I 

%vill make drunken her princes, and her wise 
men, her captains and her rulers, and her 
mighty men, and they shall sleep a perpetual 
sleep,” &c Cyrus, as the nignt drew on, 
stimulated his assembled troops to enter the 
city, because in that night of general revel 
within the walls, many of them were asleep, 
many drunk, and confusion universally pre- 
vailed. On passing, without obstruction or 
hinderance, into the city, the Persians, slay- 
ing some, putting others to flight, and join- 
ing with the revellers, as if slaughter had 
been merriment, hastened by the shortest 
way to the palace, and reached it ere yet a 
messenger had told the king that his city 
was taken. The gates of the palace, which 
was strongly fortified, were shut, llie guards 
stationed before them, were drinking oesicle 
a blazing light, when the Persians rushed 
impetuously upon them. A louder and 
altered clamour, no longer joyous, caught 
the ear of the inmates of the palace, and 
the bright light showed them the work 
of destruction, without revealing its cause. 
And not aware of the presence of an enemy 
in the midst of Babylon, the king him- 
self, (who had been roused from his revelry 
by the hand writing on the wall,) excited 
by^Ae warlike tumult at the gates, com- 
manded those within to examine from 
whence it arose ; and according to the same 
word, by which “ the gates ” (leading from 
the river to the city) “ were not sW, the 
loins of kings were loosed to open before 
^rus the two-leaved gates ” of the palace. 
The eager Persians sprang in. “ The king 
of Babylon heard the report of them; 
anppjish took hold of him ; ” he and all who 
were about him perished; God had “ num- 
ber^” his kingdom and finished it ; it was 
“divided,” and given to the Medes and 
Persians ; Ae livesof the Babylonian princes, 
and lords, and ndCrs, and captains, closed 
wiA that night’s festived ; the mmiAen slept 
“ a perpetum sleqp, and did notnrake;”— 
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wHl All tbee with men as with caterpillars.’* 
Not oxdy did the Persian army enter with 
ease as catei^ilktrs, together with all the na- 
tk)ii8 that had cdme up against Babylon, but 
they seemed also as numerous. Cyrus, after 
the capture of the city, made a great display 
of his cavalry in the presence of the Baby- 
fonians, and in the midst of Babylon. Four 
thousand guards stood before the p^ce 
gates, and two thousand on each side, ^ese 
advanced as Cyrus approached ; two thou- 
sand spearmen followed them. These were 
succeeded by four square masses of Persian 
cavalry, each consisting of ten thousand 
men: and to these again were added, in 
their order, the Median, Armenian, H 3 rrca- 
nian, Caducian, and Sacian' horsemen, — 
all, as before, ‘^riding upon horses, every 
man in array,” — ^with lines of chariots, four 
abreast, concluding the train of the numer- 
ous hosts. Cyrus afterwards reviewed, at 
Babylon, the whole of his army, consisting 
of one himdred and twenty thousand horse, 
two thousand chariots, and six hundred 
thousand foot. Babylon, which was taken 
when not aware, and within whose walls no 
enemy, except a captive, had been ever seen, 
was thus “filled with men as with cater- 
pillars,” as if there had not been a wall around 
It. The scriptures do not relate the manner 
in which Baoylon was taken, nor do they 
ever allude to the exact fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies. But there is, in every particular, a 
strict coincidence between the predictions of 
the prophets and the historical narratives, 
both of Herodotus and Xenophon. 

3. Every step in the progress of the de- 
cline of Babylon was the accomplishment of 
a prophecy. Conquered, for the first time, by 
Cyrus, it was afterwards reduced from an 
imperial to a tributary city. “ Come down 
and sit in the dust, O daughter of Babylon ; 
sit on the ground, there is no throne, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans.” — ^After the Ba- 
bylonians rebelled against Darius, the walls 
were reduced in height, and all the gates de- 
stroyed. “ The wall of Babylon shall fall, her 
walls are thrown down.”— Xerxes, after his 
ignominious retreat from Greece, tified the 
temples of Babylon, the golden images alone 
of which were estimated itt 20,000,000/., be- 
sides treasures of vast amount. “ I *^11 
punish Bel in Babylon, and 1 will bring 
forth out of his mouth that which he has 
swallowed up ; I will do judgment upon the 

S ’aven images of Babybn.” — ^Alexander the 
feat attempted to restore it to its former 
and designed to make it the metro- 
polis of an universal empire. But while 
the building of the temple of B^lus, and 
the reparation of the embankments of the 
Euphrates, were actually carrying on, the 
conqoaror of the worid diad; at the com^ 
mancement of this his la«t ubdeitaking, 
in the height of bis power, and in the fiower 
of his age. “ Take balm for her pain, 
il' so be that she may be hesded. We 
would hava heeded Babylon, but she is not 
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heded.” The building of the neighbour- 
ing city of Seleucia was the chief cause 
of the decline of Babylon, and drained it 
of a great part of its population. And at a 
later period* or about 130 years before the 
birth of Christ, Humerus, a Parthian gover- 
nor, who was noted as excelling all tyrants 
in cruelty, exercised great severities on the 
Babylonians ; and having burned the forum 
and some of the temples, and destroyed the 
fairest parts of the city, reduced many of 
the inhabitants to slavery on the slightest 
pretexts, and caused them, together with 
all their households, to be sent into Media. 
**They shall remove, they shall depart, both 
man and beast.” The “ golden city” thus 
gradually verged, for centuries, towards 
poverty and desolation. Notwithstanding 
that C 3 mis resided chiefly at Babylon, and 
sought to reform the government and re- 
model the manners of the Babylonians, the 
succeeding kings of Persia preferred, as the 
seat of empire, Susa, Persepolis, or Ecba- 
tana, situated in their own country : and in 
like manner the successors of Alexander did 
not attempt to complete his purpose of re- 
storing Babylon to its pre-eminence and 
glory; but, after the subdivision of his 
mighty empire, the very kings of Assyria, 
during their temporary residence even in 
Chaldea, deserted Babylon, and dwelt in 
Seleucia. And thus the foreign inhabitants, 
first Persians and afterwards Greeks, imitat- 
ing their sovereigns by deserting Babylon, 
acted as if they verily had said, “ Forsake 
her, and let us go every man unto his own 
country ; for her judgment is reached unto 
heaven, and is lifted up even to the skies.” 

4. But kindred judgments, the issue of 
common crimes, rested on the land of 
Chaldea, as well as on its doomed metro- 
polis. “They come from a far country, 
from the end of the earth, to destroy tbe 
whole land. Many nations and great kings 
shall serve themselves of thee also,” &c. 
The Persians, the Macedonians, the Par- 
thians, the Romans, the Saracens, and the 
Turks, are the chief of the many nations 
who have unscnipulously and unsparingly 
“ served themselves” of the land of the 
Chaldeans : and Cyrus and Darius, kings 
of Persia; Alexander the Great ; andSeleu- 
cus, king of Assyria; Demetrius and An- 
tiochus the Great ; Trajan, Severus, Julian, 
and Heraclius, emperors of Rome ; the vic- 
torious Omar, the successor of J\Iahomet ; 
Holagou, andTamerlane, — are “great kings” 
who successively subdued or desolated Chal- 
dea, or exacted from it tribute to such an 
extent, as scarcely any other country ever 
paid to a single conqueror. And though 
the names of some of these nations were un- 
known to the Babylonians, and unheard of 
in the world at the time of the prophecy, 
most of these “many nations and great 
kings” need now but to be named, to 
show that, in local relation to Chaldea; 
^^they' came from the utmost border. 
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liW the coasts of the earth.” — I will 
ptmlsh the land of the Chaldeans, and 
will make it perpetual desolations ; cut ofiT 
the sower from Babylon, and him that 
handleth the sickle in the time of harvest. 
A drought is on her waters, and they shall 
be dried up. Behold the hindermost of the 
nations, a dry land and a desert.” The land 
erf the Chaldeans was indeed made — ^perpetual, 
or long continued, desolation. Ravaged and 
spoiled for ages, the Chaldees’ excellency 
finally disappeared, and the land became de- 
solate, as still it remains. Rauwolfif, who 
passed through it in 1574, decribes the coun- 
try as bare, and so dry and barren that it 
cannot be tilled.” And the most recent tra- 
vellers all concur in describing it in similar 
terms. On the one side, near to the site of 
Opis, ** the country all around,” says Mr. 
Buckingham, “ appears to be one wide de- 
sert, of sandy and barren soil, thinly scat- 
tered over with brushwood and tufts of reedy 
grass.” On the other, between Bussorah 
and Bagdad, ‘immediately on either bank 
of the Tigris,” observes Mignan, “ is the 
untrodden desert. The absence of all culti- 
vation, the sterile, arid, and wild character 
of the whole scene, formed a contrast to the 
rich and delightful accounts delineated in 
scripture. The natives, in travelling over 
these pathless deserts, are compelled to ex- 
plore their way by the stars.” “ The whole 
country between Bagdad and Hillah is a 
perfectly £at and (with the exception of a 
few spots as you approach the latter place) 
uncultivated waste. That it was at some for- 
mer period in a far different state, is evident 
from the number of canals by which it is 
traversed, now dry and neglected; and 
the quantity of heaps of earth covered with 
fragments of brick and broken tiles, which 
are seen in every direction, the indisputable 
traces of former population. At present the 
only inhabitants of the tract are the Sobeide 
Arabs. Around, as far as the eye can 
reach is a trackless desert ,** — “ Her cities 
are desolations.” The course of the Tigris 
through Babylonia, instead of being adorned 
with cities, is marked wdth the sites of “ an- 
cient mins.” fciitace, Sabata, Narisa, Fu- 
chera, Sendia, “ no longer exist.” A succes- 
sion of longitudinal mounds, crossed at right 
angles by others, mark the supposed site of 
Artemita, or Destagered. Its once luxuriant 
gardens are covered with grass ; and a higher 
mound distinguishes the royal residence” 
from the ancient streets. “ Extensive ridges 
and mountains, (near to Houmania,) varying 
in height and extent, are seen branching in 
every direction.” A wall, with sixteen bas- 
tions, is the only memorial of Apollonia. 
The once magnideent Seleuda is now a scene 
of desolation. There is not a single entire 
edifice, but the country is strewed for 
miles with fragments of decayed buildings. 
“As far,” says Major Keppel, “ as the eye 
c^uld reach, the horizon presented a broken 
hne of mounds ; the whole of this place was 


a desert flat.” On the opposite bank of t|i« 
Tigris, where Ctesiphon its rival stood, he* 
sides fragments of walls and broken masses 
of brick-work, and remains of vast structure 
encumbered with heaps of earth, there. is 
one magnificent monument of antiquity “.in 
a remarTkably perfect state of preservation,” 
“ a large and noble pile of building, the front 
of which presents to view a wall three hun- 
dred feet in length, adorned with four rows 
of arched recesses, with a central arch, in 
span eighty-six feet, and above an himdred 
feet high, supported by walk sixteen feet 
thick, and leading to a hall which extends 
to the depth of an hundred and fifty-six feet,” 
the width of the building. A great part of 
the back wall, and of the roo^ is broken 
down; but that which remains “still ap- 
pears much larger than Westminster Abbey.” 
It is supposed to have been the lofty palace 
of Chosroes ; but there desolation now reigns. 
“On the site of Ctesiphon,” says M ignan, ‘ ‘ the 
smallest insect under heaven would not find 
a single blade of grass wherein to hide itself, 
nor one drop of water to allay its thirst.” In 
the rear of the palace, and attached to it, are 
mounds two miles in circumference, indicat- 
ing the utter desolation of buildings, formed 
to minister to luxury. 

5. But let us come to the fulfilment of 
these wonderful prophecies in the present 
condition of Babylon itself, as described by 
those who have most recently visited it. 

“ Babylon shall become heaps.” Babylon 
the glory of kingdoms is now the greatest of 
ruins. “ Immense tumuli of temples, palaces, 
and habitations of every description,” are 
everywhere seen, and form “ long and varied 
lines of ruins,” which, in some places, says 
Sir R. K. Porter, “rather resemole natural 
hills than mounds which cover the remains of 
great and splendid edifices.” Iliese build- 
ings, which were once the labour of slaves 
and the pride of kings, are now mis-shapen 
heaps of rubbish. “ The whole face of the 
country,” observes Rich, “ is covered with 
vestiges of building, in some places consist- 
ing of brick walls surprisingly fresh, in 
others, merely a vast succession of mounds of 
rubbish, of such indeterminate fibres, va- 
riety and extent, as to involve the person 
who should have formed any theory in in- 
extricable confusion.” — “ Let nothing of her 
be left.” “ Vast heaps constitute aU that 
now remains of ancient Babylon,” says Rich. 
All its grandeur is departed ; all its treasures 
have been spoiled; all its excellence has 
utterly vanished ; the very heaps are searched 
for bricks, when nothing eke can be found ; 
even these are not left^ wherever they can be 
taken away ; and Babylon has for ages been 
“ a quarry above ground,” ready to Qie hand 
of every successive despoiler. Without the 
most remote allusion to thk prophecy, Pap- 
tain M%nan describes a mbund attached to 
the palace, ninety yards in breadth by half 
that height, the wnole of which k deeply far- 
rowed, in the same manner as the gener^ty 
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ofihe mounds. ^^The ground is extremely 
solfc, and tiresome to walk over, and appears 
eomphtefy mhamted of all its building ma- 
terims ; nothing now is Itft, save one towering 
hUl, the earth of which is mixed with frag- 
ments of broken brick, red varnished pottery, 
tile, bitumen, mortar, glass, shells, and pieces 
of mother of pearl," — worthless fragments, 
of no value to the poorest. “ From thence 
shall she be taken, let nothing of her be 
left.” While the workmen “ cast her up as 
heaps ” while excavating for bricks, that they 
may “take” them from thence,” and that 

nothing may be left ; ” they labour more 
than trebly in the fulfilment of prophecy : 
for the numerous and deep excavations form 
pools of water, on the overflowing of the 
Euphrates, and, annually filled, they are not 
dried up throughout the year. “Deep 
cavities are also formed by the Arabs, 
when digging for hidden treasure.” Thus 
“ the ground,” says Buckingham, “ is some- 
times covered with pools of water in the 
hollows.” 

“ Sit in the dust, sit on the ground, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans.” The surface 
of the mounds which form all that remains 
of Babylon, consists of decomposed build- 
ings, reduced to dust; and over all the 
ancient streets and habitations, there is lite- 
rally nothing but the dust of the ground on 
which to sit, — “ Thy nakedness shall be 
uncovered.” “ Our path,” says Captain 
Mignan, “lay through the great mass of 
ruined heaps on the site of ‘ shrunken Baby- 
lon ; ’ and I am perfectly incapable of con- 
veying an adequate idea of the dreary, lonely 
nakedness that appeared before me.” — “ Sit 
thou silent, and get thee into darkness ” 
There reigns throughout the ruins, says Sir 
K. K Porter, “a silence profound as the 
grave.” “ Babylon is now a silent scene, 
a sublime solitude.” — “ It shall never be inha- 
bited, nor dwelt in from generation to gene- 
ration.” From Rauwolfirs testimony it ap- 
pears that, in the sixteenth century, “ there 
was not a house to be seen.” And now 
** the eye wanders over a barren desert, in 
which the ruins are nearly the only indica- 
tion that it had ever been inhabited.” “ It 
is imuossible,” adds Major Keppel, “ to 
behold this scene and not to be reminded 
how exactly the predictions of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah have been fulfilled, even in the 
appearance Babylon was doomed to present, 
that * she should never be inhabited ; ' that 
‘the Arabian should not pitch his tent 
there ; ’ that she should ‘ become heaps ; * 
that her cities should be ‘ a desolation, a dry 
land, and a wilderness.’ ” “ Babylon is 

spumed alike by the heel of the Ottomans, 
the Israelites, and the sons of Ishmael.” It 
is “ a tenantless and desolate metropolis,” 
remarks Mignan. — “It shall not be inha- 
bited, but be wholly desolate. Neither 
ehidl the Arabian pitch tent there, neither 
shall the shepherds make their folds there.” 
It waa ptpphesied of Ammon that it should 
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be a stable for camels and a couching- 
place for flocks; and of Philistia, that 
It should be cottages for sh^herds, and 
a pasture of flocks. But Babylon was 
to be visited with a far greater desolation, 
and to become unfit or unsuited even for 
such a purpose ; and that neither a tent 
would be pitched there, even by an Arab, 
nor a fold made by a shepherd, implies the 
last degree of solitude and desolation. “ It 
is common in these parts for shepherds to 
make use of ruined edifices to shelter their 
flocks in.” But Babylon is an exception. 
Instead of taking the bricks from thence, 
the shepherd might very readily erect a 
defence from wild beasts, and make a fold 
for his flock amidst the heaps of Babylon ; 
and the Arab who fearlessly traverses it by 
day, might pitch his tent by night. But 
neither tne one nor the other could now be 
persuaded to remain a single night among 
the ruins. ITie superstitious dread of evil 
spirits, far more than the natural terror of 
the ^vild beasts, effectually prevents them. 
Captain Mignan was accompanied by six 
Arabs, completely armed; but he “could 
not induce them to remain towards night, 
from the apprehension of evil spirits. It is 
impossible to eradicate this idea from the 
minds of this people, who are very deeply 
imbued with superstition.” 

“Wild beasts of the deserts shall lie 
there, and their houses shall be full of dole- 
ful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, 
and satyrs (goats) shall dance there,” &c. 
“There are many dens of wild beasts in 
various parts. And while the lower excava- 
tions are often pools of water, in most of the 
cavities are numbers of bats and owls.” The 
king of the forest now ranges over the site 
of that Babylon which Nebuchadnezzar built 
for his own glory. And the temple of Belus, 
the greatest work of man, is now like unto 
a natural den of lions. Two or three majes- 
tic lions were seen upon its heights, by Sir 
Robert I^er Porter, as he was approaching 
it ; and “ the broad prints of their feet were 
left plain in the clayey soil.” Major Keppel 
saw there a similar foot-print of a lion. It 
is also the unmolested retreat of jackalls, 
hyenas, and other noxious animals. Wild 
beasts are numerous at the Mujelib^, as well 
as on Birs Nimrood. “ Tlie mound,” says 
Kinneir, “ was fuU of large holes : we en- 
tered some of them, and found them strewed 
with the carcases and skeletons of animals 
recently killed. The ordure of wild beasts 
was so strong, that prudence got the better 
of curiosity ; for we had no doubt as to the 
savage nature of the inhabitants. Our guides, 
indeed, told us, that all the ruins abounded 
in lions, and other wild beasts : so literally 
has the divine prediction been fulfilled, that 
wild beasts of the deserts should lie there, 
and their houses be full of doleful creatures ; 
that the wild beasts of the islands should 
cry in their desolate houses.” 

“ The sea is come upon Babylon. She is 
K 3 
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with the multitude of the wav^ 
thesreof/’ The tr«bces of the western bank of 
the Euphrates are now no longer discemSjle, 
Ihe riTer oversows unrestrained ; and the 
venr ruins* with every appearance of the 
embankment/^ have been swept away. ** The 
ground there is low and marshy , and presents 
not the slightest vestige of former buildings* 
of any description whatever.^’ ** Morasses 
and ponds,” says Porter, “tracked the 
ground in various parts. For a long time 
after the general subsiding of the Euphrates, 
great part of this plain is little better than a 
swamp,” &c. “ The ruins of Babylon are 
then inundated, so as to render many parts 
of them inaccessible, by converting the val- 
leys among them into morasses.” But while 
Babylon is thus “ covered with the multitude 
of waves, and the waters come upon it ; ” 
yet, in striking contrast and seeming contra- 
diction to such a feature of desolation, (like 
the formation of “ pools of water,” from the 
“casting up of heaps,”) are the elevated 
sun-bumt ruins, which the waters do not 
overflow, and the “dry waste ” and “ parched 
and burning plain,” on which the heaps of 
Babylon lie, equally prove that it is “ a de- 
sert, a dry land, and a wilderness.” One 
part, even on the western side of the river* 
is “low and marshy, and another,” says 
Mignan, “ an arid desert.” 

Many other striking particulars might be 
collected 5 and we may conclude in the words 
of Mr. Keith, from whose work on the pro- 
phecies several of the above particulars nave 
teen extracted : — “ Is it possible that there 
can be any attestation of the truth of pro- 
phecy, if it be not witnessed here ? Is there 
any spot on earth w^hich has undergone a 
more complete transformation ? ‘ The re- 
cords of the human race,’ it has been said 
with truth, * do not present a contrast more 
striking than that between the primeval mag- 
nificence of Babylon and its long desolation.’ 
Its ruins have of late been caref^jr and scru- 
pulously examined by different natives of Bri- 
tain, of unimpeached veracity ; and the result 
of every research is a more striking demon- 
stration of the literal accomplishment of 
every prediction. How few spots are there 
on earth of which we have so clear and 
faithful a picture as prophecy gave to fallen 
Babylon at a time when no spot on earth 
resembled it less than its present desolate 
solitary site! or could any prophecies re- 
specting any single place nave been more 
precise, or wonderful, or numerous, or true, 
or more gradually accomplished throughout 
many generations ? Ana when they look at 
what Babylon was, and what it is, and per- 
ceive the minute realization of them aU, 
may not nations learn wisdom, may not ty- 
rants tremble, and may not sceptics think } ” 

The reMons why pirophecies so numerous 
and particular were recorded concerning 
Di^ylon, appear to have been, 1. That Baby- 
km was the great appresmr of the Jewsi. 

Tlwit it was the type of all the powerful 
lU 


persecuting enemies of the church of 
especially of Rome; and in its fate they may 
read their own. 3. That the aocemplionmein; 
of prophecy in the destruction of so 
nent an empire might give a solemn testi*^ 
mony to the truth of the scriptures to the 
whole earth, and to all ages. 

BACKSLIDING, a fafiing off, or defeoti<m 
in matters of religion ; an apostasy. Acts ant 
21 ; 2 These, ii. 3 1 1 Tim. iv. 1. This may be 
either partial, or complete : partial, when it 
is in the heart, as Prov. xiv. 14 ; complete, 
as that described in Heb. vi. 4, &c. ; x. 6, 

On the latter passage Chrysostom observes, 
“When a house has a strong foundation, 
suppose an arch fall, some of the beams 
break, or a wall decline, wluLe the founda- 
tion is good, these breaches may be repaired ; 
so in religion, whilst a person maintains the 
true doctrines, and remains on the drm rock, 
though he fall, true repentance may restore 
him to the favour and image of Goa : but as 
in a house, when the foundation is bad, 
nothing can save the building from min ; so 
when heretical doctrines are admitted for a 
foundation, nothing can save the professor 
from destmction.” It is important in inter- 
preting tnese passages to keep it steadfastly 
in mind, that the apostasy they speak of is 
not only moral but doctrinal, 

BADGER, u^nn. This word in a plural 
form occurs, Exod. xxv. 5 ; xxvi. 14 5 xxxv. 

7, 23; xx.xvi. 19; xxxix. 34 ; Num. iv. 6, 8, 
10—12, 14, 25 ; Ezek. xvi. 10 ; and is joined 
with skins used for the covering of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness. The Jewish 
interpreters are agreed as to its being some 
animal. Jarchi says it was a beast of many 
colours, which no more exists. Kimchi holds 
the same opinion. Aben Ezra thinks it 
some animal of the bovine kind, of whose 
skins shoes are made ; alluding to Ezek. xvi. 
10. Most modem interpreters have taken 
it to be the badger, ana among these our 
English translators ; but, in the first place, 
the badger is not an inhabitant of Arabia; and 
there is nothing in its skin peculiarly proper 
either for covering a tabernacle or making 
shoes. Hasseus, Michaelis, and others, have 
laboured to prove that it is the mermaid, 
or homo marinus^ the trickekus of Linneeus. 
Faber, Datbe, and RosenmuUer, think that 
it is the seal, or sea-calf, vitulm marinus, the 
skin of which is both strong and pliable, and 
was accounted by the ancients as a most pro- 
per outer covering for tents, and was also 
made into shoes, as Ran has clearly shown. 
Niebuhr says, “A merchant of Abushahr ^ 
called dahash that fish which the captains in 
English vessels call porpoise, and the Ger- 
mans, sea-hog. In my voyage from Maska;! 
to Abushahr I saw a prod^ious quantity 
together near Ras Mussendom, that were au 
going the same way, and seemed to swim 
with great vehemence.” Bochart thinks that 
not an animal^ but a eokur, was intended^ 
Exodus xxv. 5 ; so that the covering of the 
tabernacle was to be azure, or sky buie. 
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BAG, a purse or pouch, Deut. xxv. 13 ; 
I Sam. xvii. 40; Luke xii. 33; Job xiv. 17. 
The money collected in the treasuries of 
eastern princes was reckoned up in cer- 
tain equm sums, put into bags and sealed. 
These are, in some parts of the Levant, 
ciied pmaesy where they estimate great ex- 
penses % so many purses. The money col- 
lected in the temple in the time of Joasn, for 
its reparation, seems, in like manner, to have 
been told up in bags of equal value ; and 
these were probably delivered sealed to those 
who paid tne workmen, 2 Kings xii. 10. In 
the east, in the present day, a bag of money 
passes, for some time at least, currently from 
hand to hand, under the authority of a bank- 
er’s seal, without any examination of its con- 
tents. See Tobit ix, 5 ; xi. 16. 

BAKING BREAD, Abraham directed 
Sarah to bake cakes upon the hearth, for the 
use of the strangers who had visited him, 
Gen. xviii. 6. Elijah requests the same of 
the widow of Zar^hath, 1 Kings xvii. 13. 
Amnon the son of 6avid requests Tamar his 
sister to come and make cakes in his sight, 
that he might eat at her hand, 2 Sam. xiu. 6. 
These and other allusions to the preparation 
of bread will be explained by referring to 
eastern customs. Rauwolff observes that 
travellers frequently bake bread in the de- 
serts of Arabia, on the ground heated for that 
purpose by fire, covering their cakes of 
oread with ashes and coals, and turning them 
several times till they are enough. The 
eastern bread is made in small thin cakes, 
and is generally eaten new. Sometimes it 
was however made to keep several days, as 
the shew-bread ; and a sort of rusks, or bread 
for travelling, Joshua ix. 12. The eastern 
ladies of rank often prepare cakes, pastry, 
&c., in their own apartments. 

BALAAM, a prophet of the city of Pe- 
thor, or Bosor, upon the Euphrates, whose 
intercourse with Balak, king of the Moab- 
ites, who sent for him to curse the Israelites, 
is recorded at large by Moses, Num. xxii — 
xxiv. It has been a subject of controversy, 
whether Balaam was a true prophet or a 
mere diviner, magician, or fortune-teller. 
Origen says that his whole power consisted 
in magic and cursing. Theodoret is of opi- 
nion that Balaam did not consult the Lord, 
but that he was supematurally inspired, and 
constrained to spe^ against his own inclina- 
tion, Cyril says that he was a magician, an 
idolater, and a false prophet, who spoke 
truth against his will ; and St. Ambrose com- 
pares him to Caiaphas, who prophesied with- 
out being aware of the import of what he 
said. Jerom seems to have adopted the 
opinion of the Hebrews; which was, that 
Bakiam knew the true God, erected altars to 
him, and that he was a true prophet, though 
corrupted by avarice. Numb, xxii. 18. §t. 
Austin and other commentators have inclined 
to this opinion. Dt. Jortin supposes that 
Balaam was a worshipper of the true God, 
and a ptiest and prophet of great reputation ; 


and that he was sent for by Balak from a 
notion which generally prevailed, that priests 
and prophets could sometimes, by prayers 
and sacrifices duly and skilfully applied,' ob- 
tain favours from God, and that their impre- 
cations were efficacious. He conceives that 
the prophet had been accustomed to revela- 
tions, and that he used to receive them in 
visions, or in dreams of the night. It cannot 
be denied that the scripture expressly calls 
him a prophet, 2 Pet. li. 15, and therefore 
those are probably right who think that he 
had once been a good man and a true prophet, 
till, loving the wages of unrighteousness, 
and prostituting the honour of his office to 
covetousness, he apostatized from God, and, 
betaking liimself to idolatrous practices, feU 
under the delusion of the devil, of whom he 
learned all his magical enchantments ; though 
at this juncture, when the preservation of his 
people was concerned, it might be consistent 
with God’s wisdom to appear to him and 
overrule his mind by the impulse of real 
revelations. As to what passed between him 
and his ass, when that animal ivas miracu- 
lously enabled to speak to its master, com- 
mentators are divided in their opinions ; 
whether it really and literally happened as 
Moses relates it, or whether it be an allegory 
only, or was the mere imagination or vision 
of Balaam. But St. Peter evidently men- 
tions it as a fact hterally and certainly occur- 
ring : “ the dumb ass, speaking with man’s 
voice, when she forbade the madness of the 
prophet,” 2 Peter ii. 16. This, it is true, 
has frequently been made the subject of pro- 
fane banter by those whose scepticism leads 
them to scoff at all prodigies. But how 
absurd is it to subject a miraculous event to 
the ordinary rules of reasoning 1 ** Say what 
you will of the formation of the tongue and 
jaws being unfit for speaking,” says Bishop 
Newton, “ yet an adequate cause is assigned 
for this wonderful event ; for it is expressly 
said that ‘ the Lord opened the mouth of the 
ass and who that believes a God, can doubt 
his power to do this and much more ? llie 
miracle was by no means needless or super- 
fluous ; it was well adapted to convince 
Balaam that the mouth and tongue v^ere 
under God’s direction, and that the same 
divine power which caused the dumb ass to 
speak contrary to its nature, could, in like 
manner, make him utter blessings contrary 
to his inclination. And, accordingly, he was 
over-ruled to bless the people, though he 
came prepared and disposed to curse tnem ; 
which was the greater miracle of the two ; for 
the ass was merely passive, but Balaam re- 
sisted the good motions of God.” The pro- 
phecy which Balaam delivered concerning 
Israel on this remarkable occasion, and which 
ia contained in Numbers xxiv. has 

been greatly admired by critics. Bisbop 
Lowth, in particular, remarks that be knows 
nothing in the whole scope of the Hebrew 
poetry more exquisite or perfect. It 
abounds,” says he, “in splendid imager 5 % 
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coi^kdimtiiediately from the tablet of nature $ 
and w chiefly conspicuous for the glowii]|r 
el<^^ce of the style, and the form and di- 
TCrsity of the figures.” 

After his predictions, Balaam returned 
into his own country ; but before he left the 
l^d of Moab, as if vexed with his own disap- 
pointment in missing the promised reward, 
and with a purpose of reven^ng himself on 
the Israelites, as the cause of it, he instructed 
the Moabites and Midianites in a wicked 
scheme, which was to send their daughters 
into the camp of the Israelites, in order to 
draw them first into lewdness, and then into 
idolatry, the certain means of depriving them 
of the nelp of that God who protected them. 
This artifice succeeded ; for as the Israelites 
lay encamped at Shittim, many of them were 
deluded by these strange women, not only 
to commit whoredom with them, but to assist 
at their sacrifices, and worship their god 
Baal-Peor, Numb. xxv. 1 — 3 ; xxxi. 16 ; Mic. 
vi. 5; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11; Rev. ii. 14; 
Deut. xxiii. 4, 5 ; Joshua xxiv. 9, 10 ; Neh. 
xiii. 2. God commanded Moses to avenge 
this crime. He therefore declared war 
against the Midianites, killed five of their 
princes, and a great number of other persons 
without distinction of age or sex, among 
whom was Balaam himself. 

Moses says that Balaam consulted the 
Lord, and calls the Lord his God : “I can- 
not go beyond the commandment of the 
Lord my God,” Numb. xxii. 18. The reason 
why Balaam calls Jehovah “ my God,” may 
be, because he was of the posterity of Shem, 
who maintained the worship of Jehovah, 
not only in his own person, but among his 
descenaants ; so that while the posterity of 
Ham fell into idolatry, and the posterity of 
Japhet were settled at a distance in Europe, 
the Shemites generally, though not univer- 
sally, retained the worship of God. 

BALDNESS is a natural effect of old age, 
in which period of life the hair of the head, 
wanting nourishment, falls ofiT, and leaves 
the head naked. Artificial baldness was used 
as a token of mourning ; it is threatened to 
the voluptuous daughters of Israel, instead 
of well-set hair, Isaiah iii. 24. See Mic. i. 16 ; 
and instances of it occur, Isaiah xv. 2 ; Jer. 
xlvii. 5. See Ezek. vii. 18 ; Amos viii. 10. 

The insult oflTered to Elisha by the young 
people of Bethel, improperly rendered,** little 
children,” who cried out after him, ‘‘ Go up, 
thou bald head,” may here be noticed. The 
town of Bethel was one of the principal nur- 
series of Ahab’s idolatry, and the contempt 
was oflered to Elisha in his public charac- 
ter as a prophet of the Lord. If in the ex- 
pression, Go up,” there was also a refer- 
ence to the translation of Elijah, as turning 
it into jest, this was another aggravation of 
the sin, to which these young people were 
probably instigated by their parents. Ihe 
iii|9dediction laid upon them by the prophet 
was not an act of private resentment, but 
evidently proceeded from prophetic impulse. 


BALM, nVi Gen. xxxvii. 35; xliii. Ut 
Jer. viii. 22 ; xlvi. 11 ; li. 8 ; Eeek. xxvii. 17 
Balm, or balsam, is used with us as a com- 
mon name for many of those oily resinous 
substances, which flow spontaneously or by 
incision, from certain trees or plants, and 
are of considerable use in medicine and sur- 
gery, It serves therefore very properly to 
express the Hebrew word 'iv, which the 
LXX have rendered Imlvri, and the ancients 
have interpreted resin indiscriminately. 

BALSAM-TREE, in Arabic, 

ahuschdm, that is, father of scent,” sweet- 
scented. According to Mr. Bmce, the 6a- 
lessan, balsam, or halm, is an evergreen 
shrub, or tree, which grows to about four- 
teen feet high, spontaneously and without 
culture in its native country, Azab, and all 
along the coast to Babelmandel. 'fhere were 
three kinds of balsam extracted from this 
tree. The first was called opobalsamum, and 
was most highly esteemed. It was that 
which flowed spontaneously, or by means of 
incision, from the trunk or branches of the 
tree in summer time. The second was car- 
pobalsamum, made by expressing the fruit 
when in maturity. The third, and least 
esteemed of all, was hyhhalsamum, made by 
a decoction of the buds and small young 
^igs. The great value set upon this drug 
in the east is traced to the earliest ages. 
The Ishmaelites, or Arabian carriers and 
merchants, trafficking with the Arabian 
commodities into Egypt, brought with them 
as a part of their cargo, Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; 
xliii. 11. Josephus, in the history of the an- 
tiquities of his country, says that a tree of 
this balsam was brought to Jerusalem by the 
queen of Saba, and given among other pre- 
sents to Solomon, who, as we know from 
scripture, was very studious of all sorts of 
plants, and skilful in the description and 
distinction of them. And here, indeed, it 
seems to have been cultivated and to have 
thriven; so that the place of its origin, 
through length of time, combined with other 
reasons, came to be forgotten. Notwith- 
standing the positive authority of Josephus, 
and the great probability that attends it, we 
cannot put it in competition with what we 
have been told in scripture, as we have just 
now seen that the place where it grew, and 
was sold to merchants, was Gilead in Judea, 
more than 1730 years before Christ, or 1000 
before the queen of Saba; so that in reading 
the verse, nothing can be plainer than that 
it had been transplanted into Judea, flourish- 
and had become an article of commerce 
in Gilead, long before the period he men- 
tions. ‘*A company of Ishmaelites catne 
from Gilead with their camels, bearing 
spicery, and halm, and myrrh, going to carry 
it down to Egypt,” Gen. xxxvii. 25. Theo- 
phrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Tacitus, Justin, Solinus, and 
Serapion, speaking of its costliness and 
medicinal virtues, all say that this balsam 
came from Judea, The words of Pliny 
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** But to all other odoora whatever^ the hal- 
eaia ia preferred, produced in no other part 
but the hmd of Judea, and even there in two 
mdens only; both of them belonging to 
^ king, one no more than twenty acres, 
the other stiU smaller.” The whole valley 
of Jericho was once esteemed the most fruit- 
ful in Judea ; and the obstinacy with which 
the Jews fought here to prevent the balsam 
trees from fauing into the possession of the 
Romans, attests the importance which was 
attached to them. This tree PHnv describes 
as peculiar to the vale of Jericno, and as 
more like a vine than a myrtle.” It was 
esteemed so precious a rarity, that both Pom- 
pey and Titus carried a specimen to Rome in 
triumph ; and the balsam, owing to its scarci- 
ty, sold for double its weight in silver, till 
its high price led to the practice of adultera- 
tion. Justin makes it the chief source of the 
national wealth. He describes the country 
in which it grew, as a valley like a garden, 
environed with continual mils, and, as it 
were, enclosed with a wall. ** The space of 
the valley contains 200,000 acres, and is 
called Jericho. In that valley, there is wood 
as admirable for its fruitfulness as for its de- 
light, for it is intermingled with palm<trees 
and opobalsamum. The trees of the opobal- 
samum have a resemblance to fir trees ; but 
they are lower, and are planted and husband- 
ed after the manner of vines. On a set sea- 
son of the year they sweat balsam. The 
darkness of the place is besides as wonderful 
as the fruitfulness of it ; for although the sun 
shines nowhbre hotter in the world, there is 
naturally a moderate and perpetual gloomi- 
ness of the air.” According to Mr. Buck- 
ingham, this description is most accurate. 
“Both the heat and the gloominess,” he 
says, “were observed by us, though dark- 
ness would be an improper term to apply to 
this gloom.” 

BANGORIAN CONTROVERSY, a con- 
troversy that arose with Dr. Hoadly, bishop 
of Bangor. That prelate, in a sermon 
preached before George I., asserted that 
Christ was supreme in his own kingdom; 
that he had not delegated his power, like 
temporal lawgivers during their absence, to 
any persons as his vicegerents or deputies ; 
and that the church of England, as all otW 
national churches, was merely a civil or 
human institution, established for the pur- 

n e of di&sing and perpetuating the know- 
ge and belief of Christianity. On the 
meeting of the convocation, a committee 
was appointed to examine this publication. 
A heavy censure was passed against it, as 
tending to subvert all government and dis- 
cipline in the church of Christ, to reduce his 
kingdom to a state of anarchy and confusion, 
and to impugn and impeach the royal supre- 
macy in matters. ecclesiastical, and the au- 
thority of the legislature to enforce obedience 
in matters of religion, by severe sanction. 
To these proceedings a sudden stop was put 
by proroguing the convocation; but the 
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controv^ey wMch had been commenced was 
continued for several years. 

BANNER, an ensign, or standard, used by 
armies or caravans on their journeys in the 
eastern countries. The original is ren- 
dered by lexicographers and translators un- 
der this word, as a noun, in which form it 
often occurs, a standard, banner ; as a verb, 
once, to set m a banner ^ Psahn xx. 5 ; as a par- 
ticiple pahul, vemUatus, one distinguished by 
a banner, the chief ; as a participle niphal, 
bannered, or with banners. The meaning of 
the root is illustrated by the very ingenious 
and sensible author of “Observations on 
Divers Passages of Scripture,” who shows, 
from Pitts and Pococke, that, as in Arabia 
and the neighbouring countries, on account 
of the intense heat of the sun by day, people 
generally choose to travel in the night ; so, 
to prevent confusion in their large caravans, 
particularly in the annual one to Mecca, each 
company, of which the caravan consists, has 
its distinct portable beacon, which is carried 
on the top of a pole, and consists of several 
lights, wmch are somewhat like iron stoves, 
into which they put short dry wood, with 
which some of the camels are loaded. Every 
company has one of these poles belonging to 
it ; some of which have ten, some twelve, of 
these lights on their tops, more or less ; and 
they are likewise of different figures, as 
well as numbers ; one, perhaps, in an oval 
shape; another, triangular, or in the form 
of an M, or N, &c., so that by these every 
one knows his respective company. Ihey 
are carried in the front, and set up in 
the place where the caravan is to pitch, be- 
fore that comes up, at some distance from 
one another. As travelling then in the night 
must be, generally speaking, more agreejible 
to a great multitude in that desert, we may 
believe a compassionate God, for the most 
part, directed Israel to move in the night. 
And in consequence, must wc not rather 
suppose the standards of the tribes were 
movable beacons, like those of the Mecca 
pilgrims, thandags or anything of that kind ?” 
This ingenious author seems, however, to 
forget, 1, That the pillar of fire was with the 
Israelites to direct their marches. 2. That the 
Israelites were not a mere caravan, but an 
army ; and, as such, for order, required stan- 
dards as well by day as by night. See 
Armies. 

BANQUET. The hospitality of the pre- 
sent day in the east exactly resembles that 
of the remotest antiquity. The parable of 
the “great supper” is in those countries 
literally realized. And such was the hospi- 
tsdity of ancient Greece and ^me. When a 
person provided an entertainment for his 
friends or neighbours, he sent round a num- 
ber of servants to invite the guests; these 
were called vocatores by the Romans, and 
xXirrSpff by the Greeks. The ^y when the 
entertainment is to be given is fixed some 
considerable time before ; and in the evening 
of the day appointed, a messenger comes to 
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introduced In Luke : ** A certain man 
a great aUj^r, and hade many ; and 
atent hia servant at snpwr time to say to 
Afsm that were bidden. Come, for ail things 
are now ready.” They were not now asked 
for the»iirst time 5 hut had already accepted 
the mvitation, when the day was appointed, 
and were therefore already pledged to attend 
at the hour when they might be summoned. 
Ihey were not taken unprepared, and could 
not in consistency and decency plead any 
prior engagement. They could not now w- 
mse, without violating their word and in- 
sulting the master of the feast, and, there- 
fore, Justly subjected themselves to punish- 
ment. The terms of the parable exactly 
accord with established custom. The Jews 
did not always follow the same method; 
sometimes they sent a number of servants 
different ways among the friends they meant 
to invite ; and at omer times, a single male 
domestic. 

The Persians send a deputation to meet 
their guests : this deputation are called open- 
ers of the way ; and the more distin^ished 
the persons sent, and the greater the distance 
to which they go, so much greater is the 
honour. So it is proclaimed, ** Go forth and 
behold king Solomon, with the crown where- 
with his mother crowned him.” “The 
brid^oom cometh, go ye forth to meet 
him.” The names of the persons to be in- 
vited were inscribed upon tablets, and the 
gate was set open to receive those who had 
obtained them ; but to prevent any getting 
in that had no ticket, only one leaf of the 
door was left open; and that was strictly 
guarded by the servants of the family. Those 
who were admitted had to go along a narrow 
passage to the room ; and after all who had 
received tickets of admission were assem- 
bled, the master of the house rose and shut 
to the door; and then the entertainment be- 
gan. The first ceremony, after the guests 
arrived at the house of entertainment, was 


edly the most nitikturai and posture, 

80 It aeems to hate been unitefsa&y adk^pted 
by the drst ^nerations of men ; laid it wis 
not till after the lapse of many ages, and when 
degenerate man had lost much of t^ draness 
of his primitive character, that he began to 
recline. 

The tables were constructed of three dif- 
ferent parts or separate tables, making but 
one in the whole. One was placed at the 
upper end crossways, and the two others 
joined to its ends, one on each side, so as to 
leave an open space between, by wbicb the 
attendants coula readily wait at all the three. 
Round these tables were placed beds or 
couches, one to each table ; each of these 
beds was called cUnium; and three of these 
being united, to surround the three tables, 
made the triclinium. At the end of each 
cUnium was a footstool, for the convenience 
of mounting up to it. These beds Were 
formed of mattresses, and supported on 
frames of wood, often highly ornamented; 
the mattresses were covered with cloth or 
tapestry, according to the quality of the en- 
tertainer. At the splendid feast which Ahas- 
uerus made for the nobles of his kingdom, 
beds of silver and gold were placed round 
the tables; according to a custom in the 
east of naming a thing from its principal or- 
nament, these must have been couches pro- 
fusely ornamented with the precious metals. 
Each guest inclined the superior part of his 
body upon his left arm, the lower part being 
stretched out at length, or a little bent ; his 
head was raised up, and his back sometimes 
supported with pillows. In conversation, 
those who spoke raised themselves almost 
upright, supported by cushions. When they 
ate, they raised themselves on their elbow, 
and made use of the right hand ; which is 
the reason our Lord mentions the hand of 
Judas in the singular number ; “He that 
dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me,” Matt xxvi. 23. See 
Accubation. 


the salutation performed by the master of Wlien a Persian comes into an assembly, 
the house, or one appointed in his place, and has saluted the house, he then measures 
Among the Greeks, this was sometimes done with his eye the place to which his degree 
by embracing with arms around ; but the of rank entitles him ; he straightway 
most common salutation was by the coniunc- wedges himself into the line of guests, with- 
tiqn of thdr right hands, the right iiand out offering any apology for the general dis- 
being reckoned a pledge of fidelity and turbance v^ich he produces. It often hap- 
friendship. Sometimes they kissed the lips, pens that persons take a higher seat than 
hands, knees, or feet, as the person deserved that to which they are entitM. The Persian 
more or kw rciyect. The Jews welcomed scribes are remarkable for their arrogance in 
a stiaaigmf to their hotuie in the same way; this respect, in which they seem to bear a 
for oor Lord complains to Simon, that he striking resemblance to the Jews of the same 
had given ksn no kips, had welcomed him profession in the days of our Lord. The 
to his tabk with ttom ci the accustomed master of the entertainment has, however, 
tokens of respect* ^ the privilege of placing any one as high in 

The of reeliiring was introduced the rank of the assembly as he may choose, 

tern the Battonoiff the east, and particularly And Mr. Morier saw an instance of it at a 
dMMs Persia, where il soeme to have been public entertainment to which he was invited, 
adnpted at a very remote period. The Old When the assembly was nearly fuB, the 
TiMmont scriptures adludf toboth etoutoms ; govemor of Kashan, a man of humble mien, 
but tlmy Atnnsh uadsaialde* proofs of the although of considerable rtmk, came in 
mnhiiiity of stttiog. As tkif k undoubt- seated himself at the lowest p^e ; whep the 
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imUcr tbB lioeiise^ after nuimroue expm- 
aiomiiif weloQfme^ pomted with his to 
fin upper seat in toe assembly^ to which he 
desii^ him to move, and wmch he accord** 
ingly did. These circumstances furnish a 
beautiful and striking illustration of the pstfa* 
bk which our Lord uttered, when he saw 
how those that were invited chose the high* 
est places. 

Before the Greeks went to an entertain* 
ment, they washed and anointed themselyea; 
for it was thought very indecent to appear 
on such an occasion, defiled with sweat and 
dust ; but they who came off a journey were 
washed, and clothed with suitable apparel, in 
the house of the entertainer, before they 
were admitted to the feast. \^en Telema- 
chus and Pisistratus arrived at the palace of 
Menelaus, in the course of their wanderings, 
they were immediately supplied with water 
to wash, and with oil to anoint, themselves, 
before they took their seats by the side of 
the king. The oil used on such occasions, 
in the palaces of nobles and princes, was per- 
fumed with roses and other odoriferous 
herbs. They also washed their hands before 
they sat down to meat. To these customary 
marks of respect, to which a traveller, or 
one who had no house of his own, was enti- 
tled, OUT Lord alludes in his defence of 
Mary : And he turned to the woman, and 
said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? 1 
entered into thine house ; thou gavest me no 
water for my feet, but she hath washed my 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss ; 
but this woman, since the time 1 came in, 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint; but this 
woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment,” Luke vii. 44. Homer mentions it as 
a custom quite common in those days, for 
daughters to wash and afterwards to anoint 
the feet of their parents. Our Saviour was 
in the circumstances of a traveller ; he had 
no home to wash and anoint himself in, be- 
fore he went to Simon’s house; and, therefore, 
had a right to complain that his entertainer 
had failed in the respect that was due to him 
as a stranger, at a distance from the usual 
place of his residence. The Jews regularly 
washed their hands and their feet before din- 
ner ; they considered this ceremony as essen- 
tial, which discovers the reason of their 
astonishment, when they observed the disci- 
ples of Christ sit down at table without hav- 
ing observed this ceremony : ** Why do thy 
disciples transgress the tradition of the 
elders ? for they wash not their hands when 
they eat bread,” Matt. xv. 2. After meals 
they wash them again ; for, says the evange- 
list, the pharisees and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders,” Mark vii. 3, 4. 
When they washed their hands themselvea, 
they plunged them into the wnter up to the 
warists s but when oth^^’S performed tnse office 
for thenv it was done by pouring it upon 


their bands* The same custom prevailed in 
Greece; fenr Homer sm, the attendants pour- 
ed water on the hanos of their chiefs. This 
was a part of the service which Elisha per- 
formed for his master Elijah ; and in every 
instance under the law wh^ water was 
applied to the body by another, it was done, 
not by plunging, but by pouring or sprin- 
kling. To wash the feet was a mean and 
servile office, and, therefore, generally per- 
formed by the female servants of the mmily. 
It was occasionally performed, however, by 
females of the highest rank ; for the daughter 
of Cleobulus, one of the Grecian sages, and 
king of Lindus, a city on the south east part 
of Rhodes, was not ashamed to wash the 
feet of her father’s guests. And it was cus- 
tomary for them to kiss the feet of those to 
whom they thought a more than common 
respect was due ; for the daughter of Philo- 
cleon, in Aristophanes, washed her father, 
anointed his feet, and, stooping down, kissed 
them. The towel which was used to wipe 
the feet after washing, was considered through 
all the east, as a ba^e of servitude. Sueto- 
nius mentions it as a sure mark of the intol- 
erable pride of Caligula, the Roman emperor, 
that when at supper he suffered senators of 
the highest rank, sometimes to stand by bis 
couch, sometimes at his feet, girt with a 
towel. Hence it appears that this honour 
was a token of humiliation, which was not, 
however, absolutely degrading and incon- 
sistent with all regard to rank. Yet our 
blessed Redeemer did not refuse to give his 
disciples, and Judas Iscariot himself, that 
proof of his love and humility. 

The entertainment was conducted by a 
symposiarchf or governor of the feast. He 
was, says Plutarch, one chosen among the 
guests, the most pleasant and diverting in 
the company, that would not get drunk, and 
yet would drink freely ; he was to rule over 
the rest, to forbid any disorder, hut to en- 
courage their mirth. He observed the tem- 
per of the guests, and how the wine worked 
upon them ; how every one could bear his 
wine, and to endeavour accordii^ly to keep 
thexll all in harmony, and in an even compo- 
sure, that there might he no disquiet nor 
disturbance. To do this effectually, he first 
proclaimed liberty to every one to drink what 
he thought proper, and then observing who 
among them was most ready to he disordered, 
mixed more water with his wine, to keep 
him equally sober with the rest of the com- 
pany ; BO that this officer took care that nons 
should be forced to drink, and that none, 
though left to their own choice, should gel 
intoiacated. Such, we have reason to be- 
lieve, was the governor of the feast at the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee^ which our l^iord 
honoured with his {gesenee. Thx term 
literally fugmfies the gevemor of 
a place furnished wim three he^ s and he 
acted as one having authority ; for he tasted 
the wine before he distributed it to the com** 
pany, which, it is universally aidmitted, was 
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oiilttftliedutksofasfmpasiarch* Neither 
^ name nor the act accords with the cha^ 
ntUT and situation of a guest; he must, 
therefore, hare been the symposiarch, or 
goremor of the feast. The existence of 
mich an officer among the Jews is placed 
beyond a doubt, by a passage in the apocry- 
phal book of Ecclesiasticus, where his office 
18 thus described: **If thou be made the 
master of a feast, lift not thyself up, but be 
among them as one of the rest ; take dili- 
gent care of them, and so sit down. And 
when thou hast done all thine office, take 
thy place, that thou mayest be merry with 
them, and receive a crown for the well- 
ordering of the feast,*’ Ecclesiasticus xxxii. 1. 
See AacHiTRicLiNos. 

BAPTISM, from the Greek word 
is a rite or ceremony by which persons 
are initiated into the profession of the 
Christian religion; or, it is the appointed 
mode by which a person assumes the profes- 
sion of Christianity, or is admitted to a par- 
ticipation of the privileges belonging to the 
disciples of Christ. It was by this mode 
that those who believed the gospel were to 
be separated from unbelievers, and joined to 
the visible Christian church ; and the rite 
accompanying it, or washing with water, 
wks probably intended to represent the wash- 
ing away, or renouncing, the impurities of 
some former state, viz., the sins that had 
been committed, and the vicious habits that 
had been contracted ; and to this purpose it 
may be observed, that the profession of re- 
pentance always accompanied, or was under- 
stood to accompany, the profession of faith 
in Christ. That our Lord instituted, such 
all ordinance as baptism, is plain from the 
commission given to the apostles after his 
resurrection, and recorded in Matth. xxviii. 
19, 20. To this rite, there is also an allu- 
sion in Mark xvi. 16 ; John iii. 5 ; Acts ii. 
41; viii. 12, 36—38; xxii. 16. The design 
of this institution, which was to express 
faith in Christ on the part of those who were 
baptized, and to declare their resolution of 
openly professing his religion, and cultivat- 
ing real and universal holiness, appears Trom 
Rom. vi. 3, 4 ; 1 Peter iii. 21 ; Ephes. v. 
26 ; and Titus iii. 5. We find no account 
of baptism as a distinct religious rite, before 
the mission of John, the forerunner of 
Christ, who was called the “Baptist,” on 
account of his being commanded by God to 
baptize with water all who should hearken 
to ttts invitation to repent. Washing, how- 
ever, accompanied many of the Jewish rites, 
and, indeed, was required after contracting 
any kind of tmdeanness. Also, soon after 
the time of our Saviour, we find it to have 
been the custom of the Jews solemnly to bap- 
tist, as well as to circumcise, all their prose- 
lytes. As their writers treat largely of the 
rdmofm for this rite, and dve no hint of its 
a novel institution, n is probable that 
tldslwd always been the Custom antecedent 
to'the time or Moses, whose account of the 
140 
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rite of circufidcision, and of the manner df 
performing it, is by no means circiunstnJd* 
tial. Or, baptism, after circumcision, might 
have come into use gradually from the na- 
tural propriety of the thing, and its easy 
conformity to other Jewish customs. For 
if no Jew could approach the tabernacle, or 
temple, after the most trifiing uncleanness, 
without washing, much less would it be 
thought proper to admit a proselyte from a 
state so impure and unclean as heathenism 
was conceived to be, without the same mode 
of purification. The antiquity of this prac- 
tice of proselyte-baptism among the Jews, 
has been a subject of considerable debate 
among divines. It is strenuously main- 
tained by Lightfoot. Dr. John Owen con- 
siders the opinion, that Christian baptism 
came from the Jews, as destitute of all 
probability. On the other hand, Mr. Wall 
has made it highly probable, to say the least, 
from many testimonies of the Jewish writers, 
who without one dissenting voice allow the 
fact, that the practice of Jewish baptism ob- 
tained before and at, as well as mter, our 
Saviour’s time. There is also a strong inti- 
mation, even in the gospel itself, of such a 
known practice among the Jews in the time 
of John the Baptist, John i. 26. The testi- 
monies of the Jewish writers are of the 
reater weight, because the practice, reported 
jr them to have been of so ancient a date, 
did still remain among them ; for if it had 
not been of that antiquity to which it pre- 
tends, viz., before the time of Chnst, it is 
not likely that it would ever have become a 
custom among the Jews afterwards. Would 
they begin to proselyte persons to their reli- 
gion by baptism in imitation of the disciples 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they held ac- 
cursed ? And* yet if this proselyte-baptism 
were adopted by the Jews since the time of 
Christ, it must nave been a mere innovation 
in imitation of Christians, which is not very 
likely. This ceremony is performed by im- 
mersion in the oriental churches. The prac- 
tice of the western churches is, to sprinkle 
the water on the head or face of the person 
to be baptized, except in the church of Milan, 
in whose ritual it is ordered, that the head 
of the infant be plunged three times into the 
water; the minister at the same time pro- 
nouncing the words, “ J baptize thee in the 
name qf the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost;** importing that by this ceremony 
the person baptized is received among the 

f rofessors of that religion which God, the 
ather of all, revealed to mankind by the 
ministry of his Son, and confirmed by the 
miracles of his Spirit. 

2. It is observable that the baptismal form, 
above cited from St. Matthew, never occurs 
in the same words, either in the book of the 
Acts, or in any of the epistles. But though 
the form in St. Matthew never rapears else- 
where, the thing intended thereby is always 
iniplied. There are many ceremonies de- 
livered by ecclesiastical writerSi as used in ; 
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topti«m, which were introduced after the 
a^e of Juetin Martyr* but which are now 
diau^d ; as the giving milk and honey to the 
baptieed^ in the east; wine and milk* in the 
west* &c. They also added unction and the 
imposition of hands. Tertullian is the first 
who mentions the signing with the sign of 
the cross* but only as used in private* and 
not in public worship ; and he particularly 
describes the custom of baptizing without 
it. Indeed* it does not appear to have 
been used in baptism till the latter end 
of the fourth or fifth century; at which 
time great virtue was ascribed to it. Lac- 
tantius* who lived in the beginning of the 
fourth century, says the devil cannot ap- 
proach those who have the heavenly mark 
of the cross upon them as an impregnable 
fortress to defend them ; but he does not 
say it was used in baptism. After the coun- 
cil of Nice* Christians added to baptism the 
ceremonies of exorcism and adjuration* to 
make evil spirits depart from the persons to 
be baptized. They made several signings 
with tne cross* they used lighted candles, 
they gave salt to the baptized person to taste* 
and the priest touched his mouth and ears 
with spittle, and also blew and spat upon his 
face. At that time also baptized persons 
wore white garments till the Sunday follow- 
ing. ITiey had also various other ceremo- 
nies; some of which are now abolished, 
though others of them remain in the church 
of Rome to this day. 

3. The Quakers assert* that water baptism 
was never intended to continue in the church 
of Christ any longer than while Jewish pre- 
judices made such an external ceremony ne- 
cessary. They argue from Ephes. iv. 5, 
in which one baptism is spoken of as neces- 
sary to Christians* that this must be a bap- 
tism of the Spirit. But from comparing the 
texts that relate to this institution* it will 
plainly appear that water baptism was in- 
stituted oy Christ in more general terms 
than will agree with this explication. 
That it was administered to all the Gentile 
converts* and not confined to the Jews, ap- 
pears from Matth. xxviii. 19* 20* compared 
with Acts X. 47 ; and that the baptism of the 
Spirit did not supersede water baptism* ap- 
pears to have been the judgment of Peter 
and of those that were with him ; so that the 
one bwtism spoken of seems to have been 
that of water j the communication of the 
Holy Spirit being only called baptism in a 
figurative sense. As for any objection 
which may be drawn from 1 Cor. i. 17, it 
is sufficiently answered by the preceding 
verses, and all the numerous texts, in which, 
in epistles written long after this* the apostle 
spei^s of all Christians as baptized ; and ar- 
gues from the obligation of baptism* in such 
a manner as we can never imagine he would 
have done, if he had apprehended it to have 
been the will of God that it should be dis- 
continued in the church. Compare Rom. vi. 
3; $ Col iii 12 ; Gal. ill 27. 


4s Baptism* in early times* was only 
administered at Easter and Wliitsuntide* ex- 
cept in cases of necessity. Adult persons 
were prepared for baptism by abstinence* 
prayer* and other pious exercises. It was to 
answer for them* says Mosheim* that spon- 
sors* or godfathers* were first instituted in 
the second century, though they were after- 
wards admitted also in the baptism of 
infants. This* according to M. Daili^* was 
not done till the fourtn century. Wall 
refers the origin of sponsors* or god- 
fathers* on the authority of Tertullian* to 
the commencement of the second century ; 
who were used in the baptism of infants that 
could not answer for themselves. The cate- 
chumens were not forward in coming to bap- 
tism. St. Ambrose wras not baptized before 
he was elected bishop of Milan ; and some 
of the fathers not tin the time of their death. 
Some deferred it out of a tender conscience ; 
and others out of too much attachment to 
the world ; it being the prevailing opinion 
of the primitive times* that baptism* when- 
ever conferred* washed away all antecedent 
stains and sins. Accordingly they deferred 
this sanctifying rite as long as possible* even 
till they apprehended they were at the point 
of death. Cases of this kind occur at the 
beginning of the third century. Constan- 
tine the Great was not baptized till he was at 
the last gasp, and in this he was followed by 
his son Constantins ; and two of his other 
sons* Constantine and Constans, were killed 
before they were baptized. As to the ne* 
cessity of oaptism* we may observe* how- 
ever* that* though some seem to have laid 
too great stress upon it* as if it were indis- 
pensably necessary in order to salvation ; it 
must be allowed* that for any person to 
omit baptism* when he acknowledges it to 
be an institution of Christ* and that it is the 
will of Christ that he should submit to it* is 
an act of disobedience to his authority* 
which is inconsistent with true faith. 

5. The word baptism is frequently taken for 
sufferings, Mark x. 38 ; Luke xii. 50 ; Matt. 
XX. 22* 23. Of expressions like these we 
find some traces in the Old Testament also* 
where waters often denote tribulations* 
Psalm Ixix. 1* 15; cxxiv. 4, 5; and where 
to be swallowed up by the waters* and to 
pass through the great waters* signify to be 
overu'helmed with miseries and calamities. 

6. St. Paul* endeavouring to prove the re- 
surrection of the dead, among several other 
reasons in support of the doctrine* says* ** If 
the dead rise not at all* what shall they do 
who are baptized for the dead?'' 1 Cor. 
XV. 29. Of this phrase various interpreta- 
tions have been given ; three of which only 
shall be here mentioned. “ It means," say 
some* ** ' baptized in the room of the dead 
just fallen in the cause of Christ* and who are 
thus supported by a succession of new con- 
verts* immediately offering themselves to fill 
up their places* as ranks of soldiers who 
advance to combat in the room of their com- 
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fmAo m ^ hm jiut been bMh in tbeir 
ma^* ** Otbers think it ftigmiiie9> ** In ho|»e 
of Messkigs to be received after they are 
mmaibered with the dead.’’ Br. Macknight 
Wylies the words, &mrd 0 *<a»f , and reads 
ite danse, ** V^o are baptized for the resnr- 
nsctlon of the dead;” or in conseoaence of 
tbdr believing in the doctrine of tne resur^* 
faction of the dead; on account of which 
faith, and their profession of it, they are 
exposed to great sufferings, for which they 
can have no recompence, if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, nor any future Me 
ataU. 

7. As to the subjects of baptism, the an- 
tip^obaptists hold that believing adults 
only are proper sulnects, because the com- 
mission of Christ to baptize appears to them 
to restrict this ordinance to such only as are 
taught, or made disciples ; and that, conse- 
quently, infants, who cannot be thus taught, 
ought to be excluded. ** It does not appear,” 
say they, that the apostles, in executing 
the commission of Christ, ever baptized any 
but those who were first instructed in the 
Christian faidi, and professed their belief of 
it.” They contend that infants can receive 
no benefit from baptism, and are not capable 
of faith and repentance, which are to be con- 
sidered as pre-requisites. 

8. As to the mode, they observe that the 
meaning of the word jBamrtJ’w signifies to im- 
merse or dip, and that only ; that John bap- 
tized in Jordan ; that he chose a place where 
there was much water ; that Jesus came up 
out of the water ; that Philip and the eunuch 
went down both into the water; that the 
terms, washing, purifying, burying in baptism, 
so often mentioned in the scriptures, allude 
to this mode ; that immersion only was the 
practice of the apostles and the first Chris- 
rians ; and that it was only laid aside from 
the love of novelty, and the coldness of 
climate. These positions, they think, are 
BO clear from scripture, and tne history of 
the church, that they stand in need of but 
little argument for tneir support. Farther, 
they also insist that all positive institutions 
defend entirely upon the will and declara- 
tion of the institutor ; and that, therefore, 
reasonii^ by analogy from previously abro- 
gated rites is to be reject^, and the ex- 
press command of Christ respecting baptism 
ought to be our rule. 

9. The Psedobaptists, however, are of a dif- 

feiient As to the subjects of baptism, 

they believe that qualifiedadiuts, who have not 
beenbaptized before, are certainly proper sub- 
jects ; but then they think, also, that infants 
ought not to bo'exeiuded. They believe that, 
as the Abmhamtc and Ohristmn covenants 
are the same^ Gen. xvii. 7 ; Heb. viii. 12 ; that 
aa children were admitted under the former ; 
aod that as baptism is^now a sign, seal, or 
coodinnarion of this covenant, infants have 
na g]^ a right to it as the children of the 
bmlitea had to tho seal of circuinciiioii 
unonr the law» Acts ii. Rom. iv. 11. 
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Further, if children are not to be baptized be- 
cause diere is no positive command for % 
for the same reason th^ say that women 
should not come to the Lord’s supper ; nor 
ought we to keep holy the first day of the 
week; neither of these being expreody 
commanded. If bqitizing infants bad been 
a human invention, they also ask, bow such 
a practice could have been so universal in 
the first three hundred years of the church, 
and yet no record have remained when it 
was mtroduced, nor any dispute or contro- 
versy about it have taken place? Some 
reduce the matter to a narrower compass ; 
urging, (1.) That God constituted in his 
churcA the membership of infants, and ad- 
mitted them to that prrvilege by a religious 
ordinance, Gen. xvii.; Gal. ni. 14, 17. 
(2.) That this right of infants to church 
membership was never taken away : and this 
being the case, they argue, that infimts must 
be received, because God has appointed it ; 
and, since they must be received, it must be 
either with baptism or without it ; but none 
must be received without baptism; there- 
fore, infants must of necessity be baptized. 
Hence it is clear that, under the gospel, 
infants are still continued exactly m the 
same relation to God and his cnurch in 
which they were originally placed under 
former dispensations. That infants are to be 
received into the church, and as such bap- 
tized, is also inferred from the following 
passages of scripture : Gen. xvii. ; Isai xliv. 3 ; 
Matt. xix. 13; Luke ix. 47» 48; Acts ii. 
38, 39 ; Rom. xi. 17, 21 ; 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

10. Though there are no express examples 
in the New Testament of Christ and his apos- 
tles baptizing infants, yet there is no proof 
that they were excluded. Jesus Christ actu- 
ally blessed little children ; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that such received his bless- 
ing, and yet were not to be members of the 
gospel church. If Christ received them, 
and would have us “ receive ” them, how 
can we keep them out of tbe visible 
church? Besides, if children were not to 
be baptized, it is reasonable to expect that 
they would have been expressly forbid- 
den. As whole households were baptized, 
it is also probable there were children 
among them. From the year 400 to 1150, 
no society of men, in all that period of seven 
hundred and fifty years, ever pretended to 
say it was unlawfm to^bapj^zftinfants : and 
stul nearer the time of our Saviour there 
appears to have been scarcely any one who 
advised the delay of infant baptism* Irenaeus; 
who lived in the second century, and was 
well acquainted with Polycarp, who wns 
John’s disciple, ded^es expressly, that the' 
church learned from the a^stles to baptize 
children. Origen, in the Biird century, 
affirms, that the custom of baptizmg infants 
received from Christ and his apostles. 
Cyprian, and a council of ministers, hdd 
abwt the year 254, no less than sixty-six in 
number, unanimously agreed that cnildten 
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bapti^&ed b$ soon m they were bcnti. 
Ambrose, wno %vrote about 274 years from 
the apostles, declares that the baptism of 
infants had been practised by the apostles 
themselves, and by the church down to that 
time. “The catholic church everywhere 
declares,” says Chrysostom, in the fifth cen- 
tury, “that infants should be baptized;” 
ana Augustine affirmed, that he never heard 
or read of any Christian, catholic or secta- 
rian, but who alwi^s held that infants were 
to be baptized. They farther believe that 
there needed no mention in the New Testa- 
ment of receiving infants into the church, as it 
had been once appointed and never repealed. 
So far from confining baptism to adults, it must 
be remembered that there is not a single 
instance recorded in the New Testament in 
which the descendants of Christian parents 
were baptized in adult years. The objec- 
tion that infants are not proper subjects 
for baptism, because they cannot profess 
faith and repentance, falls with as much 
weight upon the institution of circumcision 
as infant baptism ; since they are as capable 
or are as fit subjects for the one as the 
other. Finally, it is generally acknowledged, 
that if infants die, (and a great part of the 
human race die in their infancy,) they are 
saved : if this be the case, then why refuse 
them the sign of union with Christ, if they 
be capable of enjoying the thing signified ? 

11. As to the mode, the psedobaptists deny 
that the term jSain-ffw, which is a derivative 
of i34irrw, and, consequently, must be some- 
thing less in its signification, is invariably 
used in the New Testament to express 
plunging. It is denied, therefore, that dip- 
ping is its only meaning ; that Christ abso- 
lutely enjoined immersion ; and that it is 
his positive will that no other mode should 
be used. As the word is used 

to express the various ablutions among 
the Jews, such as sprinkling, pouring, 
&c., Hebrews ix. 10, for the custom of 
washing before meals, and the washing of 
household furniture, pots, &c., it is evident 
from hence that it does not express the man- 
ner of doing a thing, whether by immersion 
or eifusion, but only the thing done ; that is, 
washing ; or the application of water in some 
form or other. It nowhere signifies to dip, 
but in denoting a mode of, and in order to, 
washing or cleansing ; and the mode or use 
is only the ceremonial part of a positive 
institute ; just as in the Lord’s supper, the 
time of day, the number and posture of the 
communicants, the quantity and quality of 
bread and wine, are circumstances not ac- 
counted essential by any part of Christians. 
If in baptism there be an expressive emblem 
of the descending infiuence of the Spirit, 
pouring must be the mode of administration : 
for that is the scriptural term most com- 
monly and properly used for the communi- 
cation of divine influences. Matt. iii. il; 
Mark i.^ 8, 10 ; Luke iii. 16 — 22 ; John i. 33 ; 
Acts i. 5 ; ii. 38, 39 ; viti. 12, 17 $ xi. 15, 16. 
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The term tprinktmg, also, is made use of in 
reference to the act of puriflcation, Isai. lU. 
15 ; £zek. xxxvi. 25 ; Heb. ix. 13 , 14 ; and 
therefore cannot be inaj^licable to baptismal 
puriflcation. But, it is observed, that John 
oaptized ” in Jordan : ” to this it is replied. 
To infer always a plunging of the whole 
body in water from this particle, would, in 
many instances, be false and absurd. The 
same Greek preposition , is used when it 
is said they should be ** baptized with fire ; ” 
but few will assert that they should be 
plunged into it. llie apostle, speaking of 
Christ, says, he came not, iv, “by water 
only;” but, iv, “by water and blood.” 
There the same word, iy, is translated bp ; 
and with justice and propriety ; for we know 
no good sense in whicli we could say he 
came in water. It has been remarked that 
iy is, more than a hundred times, in the 
New Testament, rendered at ; and in a hun- 
dred and fifty others it is translated with. 
If it be rendered so here, John baptized at 
Jordan, or with the water of Jordan, there 
is no proof that he plunged his disciples in it. 

Jesus, it is said, came up out of the water; 
but this is no proof that he w^ immersed, 
as the Greek term, often signifies from : 

for instance, “ Who hath warned you to flee 
from** not out of “the wrath to come?” 
with many others that might be mentioned. 
Again : it is urged that Philip and the eunuch 
went dovra both into the water. To this 
it is answered, that here also is no proof 
of immersion : for, if the expression of their 
going down into the water necessarily in- 
cludes dipping, then Philip was dipped, as 
well as the eunuch. Hie preposition c<s» 
translated into, often sigmfies no more than 
to, or unto .* see Matt. xv. 24 ; Rom. x. 10 ; 
Acts xxviii. 14 ; Matt. lii. 11 ; xvii. 27 : so 
that from none of these circumstances can 
it be proved that there was one person of 
all the baptized, who went into the water 
ankle deep. As to the apostle’s expression, 

buried with him in baptism,” that has no 
force in the argument for immersion, since 
it does not allude to a custom of dipping, 
any more than our baptismal crucifixion and 
death has any such reference. It is not the 
sign, but the thing signified, that is here 
alluded to. As Christ was buried, and rose 
again to a heavenly. life, so we by baptism 
signify that we are separated from sin, that 
we may live a new life of faith and love. 

To conclude : it is urged, against the 
mode of immersion, that, as it carries with 
it too much of the appearance of a burden- 
some rite for the gospel dispensation; tm 
it is too indecent for so solemn an ordi- 
nance ; as it has a tendency to agitate the 
spirits, often rendering the subject unfit for 
tne exercise of proper thoughts and affec- 
tions, and indeea utterly incapable of them ; 
as in many cases the immersion of the body 
would, in all probability, be instant death ; 
as in other situations it would be impracti- 
cable, for want of water; it cannot be con- 
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sidered as necessary to the ordinance of 
b«plisiti« and there is the strongest impro- 
bamlity that it was ever practised in the 
timeB the New Testament, or in the earli- 
est periods of the Christian church. 

BAFriSTS, or ANTIPifiDOBAPTISTS, 
so c^led from their rejecting the bwtism of 
infants. The Baptists in England form one 
of the three denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters.*’ The constitution of their 
churches, and their modes of worship, are 
congregational, or independent. * They bore 
a considerable share in the sufferings of the 
seventeenth and preceding centuries : for 
there were many among tne lioUards and 
Wickliffites who disapproved of infant-bap- 
tism. There were also many of this faith 
among the Protestants and Remrmers abroad. 
In Holland, Germany, and the north, they 
went by the names of Anabaptists and Men- 
nonites; and in Piedmont and the south, 
they were found among the Albigenses and 
Waldenses. llie Baptists subsist chiefly 
under two denominations, — the Particular 
or Calvinistical, and the General or Armi- 
nian. The former is by far the most nume- 
rous. Some of both denominations. Gene- 
ral and Particular, allow of free or mixed 
communion ; admitting to the Lord's table 
pious persons who have not been immersed, 
while others consider that as an essential re- 
quisite to communion. These are sometimes 
called Strict Baptists. Other societies of 
this denomination observe the seventh day 
of the week as their Sabbath, apprehending 
the original law of the Sabbath to remain in 
force, unaltered and unrepealed. These are 
called Seventh-day Baptists. A consider- 
able number of the General Baptists have 
gone into Unitarianism $ in consequence of 
which, those who maintained the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and atonement, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, formed 
themselves into what is called “ The New 
Connexion,” or Association. These pre- 
serve a friendly correspondence with tneir 
other brethren m things which concern the 
eneral interests of the denomination, but 
old no religious communion with them. 
Some congregations of General Baptists ad- 
mit three distinct orders of church oflicers : 
messen^rs or ministers, elders, and dea- 
cons. The Baptists in. America, and in the 
Ei^ and West Indies, are chiefly Calvinists ; 
but most of them admit of free communion. 
Hie Scottish Baptists form a distinct deno- 
mination, and are distinguished by several 
peculiarities of church government. ^‘No 
trace can be found of a Baptist church in 
Scotland,” says Mr. Jones, ** excepting one 
which appears to have been formed out of 
Cromwell’s army, previous to 1765, when a 
church was settled at Edinburgh, under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Carmic&el and Mr. 
Ax^bald M’Lean. Others have since been 
formed at Dundee, Glasgow, and in most of 
the pfmcipal towns of Scotland:” also at 
and in various parts of England. 


Th^ think that the order of public worship« 
which uniformly obtained in the apostouc 
churches, is clearly set forth in Acts ii. 42 — 
47 ; and therefore they endeavour to follow 
it out to the utmost of their power. They 
require a plurality of elders in every church, 
administer the Lord’s supper, and make con- 
tributions for the poor every first day of the 
week. The prayers and exhortations of the 
brethren form a part of their church order, 
under the direction and control of the elders, 
to whom it exclusively belongs to preside in 
conducting the worship, to rule in cases of 
discipline, and to labour in the word and 
doctrine, in distinction from the brethren 
exhorting one another. The elders are all 
laymen, generally chosen from among the 
brethren ; but, when circumstances require, 
are supported by their contributions. They 
approve also ot persons who are properly 
qualified for it, being appointed by the 
^urch to preach the gospel and baptize, 
though not vested with any pastoral charge. 
The discipline and government of the Scot- 
tish Baptists are strictly congregational. 

BARACHIAS, the father of Zacharias, 
mentioned Matt, xxiii. 35, as slain between the 
temple and the altar. There is a great diver- 
sity of opinions concerning the person of 
this Zacharias, the son of Barachias. Some 
think him to be Zacharias, the son of Jehoi- 
ada, who was killed by the orders of Joash, 
between the temple and the altar, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 21. Campbell thinks, with Father 
Simon, that Jehoiada had two names, Bara- 
chias and Jehoiada. See Zacharias. 

BARAK, son of Abinoam, chosen by God 
to deliver the Hebrews from that bondage 
under which they were held by Jabin, king 
of the Canaanites, Judges iv. 4, 5, &c. He 
refused to obey the Lord’s commands, signi- 
fied to him by Deborah, the prophetess, un- 
less she consented to go with him. Deborah 
accompanied Barak towards Kedesh of Naph- 
tali; and, having assembled ten thousand 
men, they advanced to Mount Tabor. Sisera, 
being inibrmed of this movement, marched 
with nine hundred chariots of war, and 
encamped near the river Kishon. Barak 
rapidly descended from Mount Tabor, and 
the Lord having spread terror through Sise- 
ra’s army, Barak easily obtained a complete 
victory. Sisera was lulled by Jael. Barak 
and Deborah composed a hyron of thanks- 
giving ; and the land had peace forty years, 
from A. M. 2719 to 2759, B. C. 1245 

BARBARIAN. The word (rendered 
barbarian; LXX., fidp€apos,) in the Hebrew 
sense of it, signifies a stranger; one who 
knows neither the holy language nor the 
law. According to the notions of the 
Greeks, all nations who were not Greeks, 
or not governed by laws like the Greeks, 
were barbarians. The Persians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Arabians, Gauls, Germans, apd 
even the Romans, were, in their phraseo- 
logy, barbarians, l^wever learned or polite 
they might he in themselves. St. Pmd 
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i;^Kiipreben<l9 all mankind undar tiie names 
ai Greeks and barbarians: am a 

debtor both to the Greeks and to the bar- 
barians 5 to the wise and to the umvise/* 
Bom. i. 14. 8t. Lj^e calls the inhabitants 
of the island of Malta barbarians^ Acts 
xxviii. 2, 4. St. Paul, writing to the 
Colossians, uses the terms barbariati and 
Scythian almost in the same signification. 
In 1 Cor. xiv. 11, he says, that if he who 
speaks a foreign language in an assembly 
be not understood by those to whom he 
discourses, with respect to them he is a bar- 
barian ; and, reciprocally, if he understand 
not those who speak to him, they are to 
him barbarians. Barbarian, therefore, is 
used for every stranger or foreigner who 
does not speak our native language, and 
includes no implication whatever of savage 
nature or manners in those respecting whom 
it is used. It is most probably derived from 
berbivt ** a shepherd ; ” whence Barbary ^ the 
country of wandering shepherds ; Bedouins, 
Sceni, Scythei, as if, wanderers in tents ; 
therefore barbarians. 

BAR- JESUS, or, according to some 
copies, BAR-JEUjwas a Jewish magician in 
the island of Crete, Acts xiii. 6. St. Luke 
calls him Elymas. He was with the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulua, who, sending for 
Paul and Barnabas, desired to hear the word 
of God. Bar-Je8\i8 endeavouring to hinder 
the pro-consul from embracing Christianity, 
Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, “ set hrs 
eyes upon him, and said, O full of all sub- 
tilt y and mischief, thou child of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord ? 
Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, 
and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun 
for a season;” which took place immedi- 
ately. The pro-consul, who saw this mira- 
cle, was converted. Origen and Chrysos- 
tom think that Elymas, or Bar- Jesus, was 
converted likewise ; and that St. Paul speed- 
ily restored his sight. 

BARLEY, Exod. ix. 31 ; Levit. 

xxvii. 16, &c. ; a well-known kind of grain. 
It derives its Hebrew name from the long 
hairy beard which grows upon the ear. 
Pliny, on the testimony of Menander, says 
that barley was the most ancient aliment of 
mankind. In Palestine the barley was sown 
about October, and reaped in the end of 
March, just after the passover. In Egypt 
the barley harvest was later ; for when the 
hail fell there. Exodus ix. 31, a few days 
before the passover, the flax and barley 
were bruised and destroyed: for the dax 
was at its full growth, and the barley began 
to form its green ears ; but the wheat, and 
more backward grain, were not damaged, 
because they were only in the blade, and 
the hail bruised the young shoots which 
produce the ears. 

The Rabbins sometimes called barley the 
food of beasts, because in reality they fed 
thmr cattle with it, 1 Kings iv. 28 ; and 
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from Homer and other ancient writers we 
learn, that Imrley was given to horses. The 
Hebrews, however, frecjuently used barley 
bread, as we find by several passages of 
8crij)ture : for example, David’s friends 
brought to him in his dight wheat, barley, 
dour, &c., 2 Sam. xvii. 28. Solomon sent 
wheat, barley, oil, and wine, to the labourers 
king Hiram had furnished him, 2 Chron. ii. 
15. Elijah had a present made him of twenty 
barley baves, and corn in the husk, 2 Kings 
iv. 22. And, by miraculously increasing the 
dve barley loaves, Christ feci a multitude of 
about dve thousand, John vi. 8 — 10. The 
jealousy-offering, in the Levitical institution, 
was to be barley meal. Numb. v. 15. The 
common mincha, or offering, was of dne 
wheat dour, Levit. ii. 1 ; but this was of 
barley, a meaner grain, probably to denote 
the vile condition of the person in whose 
behalf it w'as offered. For which reason, 
also, there was no oil or frjmkincense per- 
mitted to be offered with it. Sometimes 
barley is put for a low, contemptible reward 
or price. So the false prophets are charged 
with seducing the people for handfuls of 
barley, and morsels of bread, Ezek. xiii. 19. 
Hosea bought his emblematic bride for df- 
teen pieces of silver, and a homer and a half 
of barley, Hosea iii. 2. 

BARNABAS, a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
and companion of St. Paul in his laboiurs. 
He was a Levite, born in the isle of Cyprus. 
His proper name was Joses, to which the 
apostles added Barnabas, signifying the son 
of consolation. He is generally considered 
one of the seventy disciples, chosen by our 
Saviour. He was brought up with Paul at the 
feet of Gamaliel. When that apostle came 
to Jerusalem, three years after his conver- 
sion, Barnabas introduced him to the other 
jostles. Acts ix. 26, 27, about A, D. 37. 
Five years afterwards, the church at Jeru- 
salem, being informed of the progress of the 
gospel at Antioch, sent Barnabas thither, 
who beheld with great joy the wonders of 
the grace of God, Acts xi. 22, 24. He ex- 
horted the faithful to perseverance. Some 
time afterwards, he went to Tarsus, to seek 
Paul, and bring him to Antioch, where they 
jointly laboured two years, and convertea 
great numbers ; and here the disciples were 
first called Christians. They left Antioch 
A. D. 44, to convey alms from this church 
to that at Jerusalem. At their return they 
brought John Mark, the cousin of Barnabas. 
While they were at Antioch, the Holy Ghost 
directed that they should be separated for 
those labours among the gentiles to which 
he had appointed them. They depar^d 
into Cyprus, where they converted i^rgius 
Paulus, the pro-consul. They preached at 
Perga in Pamphylia without much success, 
by reason of the obstinacy and malice of the 
Jews ; but being come to Iconium, they made 
many converts. Here the stirred 

up a sedition, and obliged them to retire to 
Deriie and Lystra, in Lycaonia, where St 

L 
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BiiR tnnojg one ^neas, who had been lame 
ferna his birth, the people of Lystra regarded 
them as gods ; caning Barnabas, Jupiter ; 
i^pid Paul, Mcrcmy; and would have sacri- 
£eed to them, which the two apostles with 
l^at difficulty hindered: nevertheless, soon 
afterwards, they were persecuted in this verv 
city. Having revisited the cities through 
wmch they had passed, and where they had 
preached the gospel, they returned to Anti- 
och, in Syria. 

In A. V. 51, Barnabas was sent with Paul 
from Antioch to Jerusalem, on occasion of 
disputes concerning the observance of legal 
rites, to which the Jews wished to subject 
the gentiles. Paul and Barnabas were pre- 
sent m the council at Jerusalem, and return- 
ed immediately to Antioch. Peter, arriving 
there soon afterwards, was led to coun- 
tenance, in some degree, by his conduct, the 
obsen^ance of the Mosaic distinctions. Bar- 
nabas, too, (who, being by descent a Levite, 
might retain some former notions,) used the 
like dissimulation : but Paul reproved Peter 
and Barnabas with great freedom. Paul 
afterwards determining to visit the churches 
in the isle of Cyprus, and in Asia Minor, 
Barnabas desired that John Mark might 
accompany them : but Paul objected, be- 
cause Mark had left them on the first jour- 
ney. Hereupon the two apostles separated : 
Paul went toward Asia ; and Barnabas, with 
Mark, to Cyprus. This is all we know cer- 
tainly concerning Barnabas. 

There is extant among the writings of the 
Fathers an epistle which is attributed to 
Barnabas ; though, being without an inscrip- 
tion, it is not known to whom it professes 
to have been addressed. It was first pub- 
lished by Archbishop Usher, in Greek and 
Latin, and translated by Archbishop Wake, 
in his “ Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers,” and has often been reprinted. 
That it is not the production of Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, may be safely con- 
cluded from internal evidence ; though it 
may have been written by some other person 
of the same name. There is also a tract 
which goes by the name of, The Gorael 
of Barnabas,” still extant ; from which Dr. 
White, at the end of his Bampton Lectures, 
has given extracts sufficiently copious to 
satisfy any impartial mind that it is spurious. 

BARRENNESS. This was looked upon 
as reproachful among the Greeks and Ho- 
mans, but more particularly so among the 
Jews ; which may be accounted for by the 
constat expectation of Messiah, and the 
hope that every woman had, that she mmht 
be the mother of the promised seed, l^is 
constant hope of the speedy coming of the 
great ** Seed of the woman” serves also to ac- 
count for many circumstances in the Old 
Testament history. Couple it,” says the 
Rev. I. J. Blunt, *^with tms consideration, 
and I see the scheme of revelation, like the 
phymcal scheme, proceeding with beautiful 
Wf^nnity : an unity of plm * connecting,’ 


as ft has been ttrell said by Paley, ’ the 
chicken roostu^ upon its i^ch with the 
spheres revolving m the firmament;’ and 
an unity of plan connecting in like manner 
the meanest accidents of a household with 
the most illustrious visions of a prophet. 
Abstracted from this consideration, I see in 
the history of Moses details of actions, some 
trifling, some even offensive, pursued at a 
length (when compared with the whole) sin- 
gularly disproportionate ; while things which 
the angels would desire to look into are passed 
over and forgotten. But this principle once 
admitted, all is consecrated ; all assumes a new 
aspect ; trifles, that seem at first not bigger 
than a man’s hand, occupy the heavens; 
and wherefore Sarah laughed, for instance, 
at the prospect of a son, and wherefore that 
laugh was rendered immortal in his name ; 
and wherefore the sacred historian dwells 
on a matter so trivial, whilst the wprld and 
its vast concerns were fying at his feet, I 
can fully understand. For then I see the 
hand of God shaping every thing to his own 
ends, and in an event thus casud, thus easy, 
thus unimportant, telling forth his mighty 
design of salvation to the world, and work- 
ing it up into the web of bis noble prospec- 
tive counsels, Gen. xxi. 6, 1 see that nothing 
is great or little before Him who can bend 
to his purposes whatever he wiUeth, and 
convert the light-hearted and thoughtless 
mockexy of an aged woman into an instru- 
ment 01 his glory, effectual as the tongue of 
the seer which he touched with living coals 
from the altar. Bearing this master-key in 
my hand, I can interpret the scenes of 
domestic mirth, of domestic stratagem, or of 
domestic wickedness, with which the history 
of Moses abounds. The Seed of the woman, 
that was to bruise the serpent’s head, Gen. 
iii. 15, however indistinctly understood, (and 
probably it was understood very indistinct- 
ly,) was the one thing longed for in the fami- 
lies of old ; was ‘ the desire of all nations,’ 
as the prophet Haggai expressly calls it. 
Hag. ii. 7 ; and,, provided they could accom- 
pliwi this desire, they (like others, when 
urged by an overpowering motive) were 
often reckless of the means, and rushed 
^on deeds which they could not defend. 
Then did the wife forget her jealousy, and 
provoke, instead of resenting, the faithless- 
ness of her husband, Gen. xvi. 2 ; xxx. 3, 9 ; 
then did the mother forget a parent’s part, 
and teach her own child treachery and 
deceit, Gen. xxv. 23 ; xxvii. 13 ; then did 
daughters turn the instincts of nature back- 
ward, and deliberately work their own and 
their father’s shame, Gen. xix. 31 ; then did 
the daughter-in-law veil her face, and court 
the incestuous bed, Gen. xxxviii. 14 ; and to 
be childless, was to be a hy-word, Gen. xvi 
5 $ xxx. 1 ; and to refuse to raise up seed to 
a brother; was to be spit upon, Gen. xxxviii. 
26 ; Deut. xxv. 9 ; and tbe prospect of the 
promise, like the fulfilment of it, did not 
send peace into families, but a sword; and 
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tluree were set af[ainst two^ and two against 
tiiree, Gen. xxm. 41 $ and the elder, who 
would be promoted unto honour, was set 
against the younger, whom God would pro- 
mote, Gen. iv. 5; xxvii. 41; and national 
differences were engendered by it, as indivi- 
duals grew into nations, Gen. xix. 37 ; axvi. 
35 ; and even the foulest of idolatries may 
be traced, perhaps, to this hallowed source ; 
for the corruption of the best is the worst 
corruption of all. Numb. xxv. 1, 2, 3. It is 
upon this principle of interpretation, and I 
know not upon what other so well, that we 
may put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men, who have made those parts of the 
Mosaic history a stumbling-block to many, 
which, if rightly understood, are the very 
testimony of the covenant ; and a principle 
which is thus extensive in its application 
and successful in its results, which explains 
so much that is difficult, and answers so 
much that is objected against, has, from 
this circumstance alone, strong presumption 
in its favour, strong claims upon our sober 
regard.” 

jBARSABAS. Joseph Barsabas, sumamed 
Justus, was one of the first disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and probably one of the seventy. 
When St. Peter proposed to the disciples to 
fill up the place of Judas the traitor, by 
choosing another apostle. Acts i. 21, Barsa- 
bas was nominated along with Matthias; 
but the lot fell on Matthias, who wa^ there- 
fore numbered with the eleven apostles. 
We know nothing farther of the life of this 
Barsabas. 

2. Barsabas was also the surname of 
Judas, one of the principal disciples men- 
tioned, Acts XV. 22, See. Barsabas and some 
others were sent by the apostles, with Paul 
and Barnabas, to Antioch, and carried a 
letter with them from the apostles, signify- 
ing what the council at Jerusalem h^ de- 
crSsd. After the reading of the letter to the 
brethren, which was received with joy, Bar- 
sabas and Silas continued here some time 
longer, instructing and confirming the bre- 
thren ; after which Silas and Barsabas re- 
turned to Jerusalem. This is aU we know 
of Barsabas Judas. 

BARTHOLOMEW, one of the twelve 
apostles. Matt. x. 3, is supposed to be the 
same person who is caUed Nathanael, one 
of the first of Christ’s disciples. This opi- 
nion is founded on the circumstance, that as 
the evangelist John never mentions Bartho- 
lomew in the number of the apostles, so the 
other evangelists never mention Nathanael. 
And as in John i. 45, Philip and Nathanael 
are mentioned together as coming to Jesus, 
so in the other evangelists Philip and Bar- 
tholomew are constantly associated together. 
The supposition also acquires additional pro- 
bability from considering, that Nathanael is 
particular^ mentioned among the apostles 
to whom (mrist appeared at the sea of Tibe- 
rias, after his resurrection; Simon Peter, 
Thomas, and Nathanael, of Cana in Galilee ; 
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the sons of Zebedee, namely, James and 
John; with two other of his disciples, pro- 
bably Andrew and Philip, John xxi, 2. It 
is an earlv tradition, that Bartholomew pro- 
pagated the faith as far as India, and also in 
the more northern and western parts of Asia, 
and that he finally suffered martyrdom. But 
all the particulars respecting the life and la- 
bours of the apostles, not mentioned in the 
New Testament, are exceedingly uncertain. 

BARUCH, the son of Neriah, and grand- 
son of Maaseiab, was of illustrious birth, 
and of the tribe of Judah. He had a brother 
of the name of Seraiah, who occupied an 
important station in the court of king Zede- 
kiah ; but he himself adhered to the person 
of the prophet Jeremiah, and was his most 
steady mend, though his attachment to him 
drew on himself several persecutions and 
much ill-treatment. He appears to have 
acted as his secretary dur^ a great part of 
his life, and never left him till they were 
arted by death. In the reign of Jehoiakim, 
ing of Judah, A. M. 3398, Jeremiah having 
been thrown into prison, the Lord com- 
manded him to commit to writing all the 
prophecies that he had delivered until that 
time. He accordingly sent for Baruch, and 
dictated them to him by word of mouth. 
Some time afterwards he instructed the lat- 
ter to go and read them to the people, who 
were then assembled in the temple ; on 
which Michaiah, who happened to be pre- 
sent, and heard them, instantly gave notice 
of them to the king’s counsellors. The lat- 
ter immediately sent for Baruch, and com- 
manded him to repeat to them what he had 
been reading to tne people in the temple $ 
which he accordingly did, to their great 
astonishment: and, finding that they con- 
tained some very unwelcome tidings respect- 
ing the fate of the kingdom, they inquired 
how he came into possession of tnem ; inti- 
mating that their auty to the king required 
that th^ should xnake him acquainted there- 
with. Baruch was at the same time advised 
to consult his own safety, and to let no man 
know where he was to be found ; after which 
they took from him the roll of his prophe- 
cies, and deposited it in the chamber of 
Elishama, the scribe. They next waited on 
the king, and told him what had passed. 
The latter sent Jehudi to fetch the book; 
which being brought, Jehoiakim commanded 
it to be read in his presence, and in the pre- 
sence of his nobles who surrounded him. 
But Jehudi had not proceeded far before 
the king took the book, cut it with his secre- 
tary's penknife, and threw it into the fire, 
where it was consumed before their faces. 
He at the same time gave orders to have 
both Baruch and Jeremiah seized; but the 
hand of Providence concealed them from 
his fury. 

Jeremiah was instructed a second time 
to commit his prophecies to writing ; and 
Baruch wrote them as before, with the addi- 
tion of several others which were not con- 
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tcuned in the former book. In the fonrth 
year of the reign of Zedekiah, Baruch went 
to Babylon, carrjdng with him a long letter 
from Jeremiah, m which the prophet fore- 
told the judgments that should come upon 
Babylon, and promised the Jews, who were 
then captives in that country, that they 
should again be restored to their own land. 
The latter were exceedingly affected at hear- 
ing Jeremiah’s letter read to them, and re- 
turned an answer to their brethren at Je- 
rusalem. After his return to Jerusalem, 
Baruch continued his constant attendance on 
Jeremiah ; and when Jerusalem was besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and Jeremiah thrown 
into prison, Baruch also was confined with 
him: but when the city had surrendered, 
Nebuzaraddan showed him much kindness, 
granted him his liberty, and permitted him 
to go with Jeremiah wherever he chose. 

The remnant of the people who had been 
left in Judea, under the care of Gedaliah, 
having adopted the resolution of going into 
Eg 5 T)t, ana finding that Jeremiah opposed 
their taking that journey, threw the blame 
upon Baruch ; insinuating that the latter had 
influenced the prophet to declare agJiinst it. 
They were, however, both of them at last 
compelled to follow the people into Egypt, 
where Jeremiah soon afterwards died; on 
which Baruch retired to Babylon, where the 
Rabbins sajr he also died in the twelfth year 
of the captivity, Jer. xxxvi , xliii. The Book 
of Baruch is justly placed among the apocry- 
phal writings. Grotiiis thinks it a fiction 
written by some Hellenistic Jew ; and St. 
Jerome gives as the reason why he did not 
write a commentary upon it, that the Jews 
themselves did not deem it canonical. 

BASH AN, or BAS AN, one of the most 
fertile cantons of Canaan, which was bound- 
ed on the west by the river Jordan, on the 
east by the mountains of Gilead, on the 
south Dy the brook of Jabbok, and on the 
north by the land of Geshur, The whole 
kingdom took its name from the hill of Ba- 
shan, which is situated in the middle of it, 
and by the Greeks is called Batansea. It 
had no less than sixty walled towns in it, 
besides villages. It afforded an excellent 
breed of cattle, and stately oaks, and was, 
in short, a plentiful and populous country. 
Og, king of the Amorites, possessed this 
country when Moses made the conquest 
thereof. In the division of the Holy Land, 
it was assigned to the half tribe of Manas- 
seh. Of the present state of this portion of 
the ancient possessions of the Israelites, 
Mr. Buckingham, in his Travels, gives the 
following account : We ascended the steep 
on the north side of the Zerkah, or Jabbok ; 
and, on reaching the summit, came again on 
a beautiful plaui, of an elevated level, and 
still covered with a very rich soil. We had 
now quitted the land of Sihon, king of the 
Axnontes, and entered into that of Og, the 
king of Bashan, both of' them well Imown 
to SU the readers of the early scriptures. 
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We had quitted, too, the districts appoartioiu 
ed to the tribes of Reuben and of Cmd, and 
entered that part which was allotted to the 
half tribe Manasseb, beyond Jordan east* 
ward, leaving the land of the children eff 
Ammon on our right, or to the east of the 
Jabbok, which, according to the authority 
before quoted, divided Ammon, or Philadel- 
phia, from Gerasa. The mountains here are 
called the land of Gilead in the scriptures, and 
in Josephus ; and, according to the Roman 
division, this was the country of the Decapo- 
lis, so often spoken of in the New Testament, 
or the province of Gaulonitis, from the city 
of Gaulon, its early capital. We continued 
our way over this elevated tract, continuing 
to behold, with surprise and admiration, a 
beautiful country on all sides of us : its plains 
covered with -a fertile soil, its hills clothed 
with forests ; at every new turn presenting 
the most magnificent landscapes that could 
be imagined. Amongst the trees, the oak 
was frequently seen ; and we know that this 
territory produced them of old.. In enume- 
rating the sources from which the supplies of 
Tyre were drawn in the time of her great 
wealth and naval splendour, the prophet 
says, ‘Of the oaks of Bashan have they 
made thine oars,’ Ezek. xxvii. 6. Some 
learned commentators indeed, believing that 
no oaks grew in these supposed desert re- 
gions, have translated the word by ‘ alders,* 
to prevent the appearance of inaccuracy in 
the inspired writer. The expression of ‘ the 
fat bulls of Bashan,* which occurs more than 
once in the scriptures, seemed to us equally 
inconsistent, as applied to the beasts of a 
country generally thought to be a desert, in 
common with the whole tract which is laid 
down in our modern maps as such between 
the Jordan and the Euphrates ; but we could 
now fully comprehend, not only that the 
bulls of this luxuriant country might be pro- 
verbially fat, but that its possessors, too, 
might be a race renowned for strength and 
comeliness of person. The general face of 
this region improved as we advanced further 
in it ; and every new direction of our path 
onened upon us views which surprised and 
charmed us by their grandeur and their 
beauty. Lofty mountains gave an outline 
of the most magnificent character ; fiowing 
beds of secondary hills softened the romantic 
wildness of the picture; gentle slopes, clothed 
with wood, gave a rich variety of tints, hard- 
ly to be imitated by the pencil ; deep valleys, 
filled with murmuring streams and verdant 
meadows, offered all the luxuriance of culti- 
vation; and herds and fiocks gave life and 
animation to scenes as grand, as beautiful, 
and as highly picturesque as the genius or 
taste of a Claude could either invent or de- 
sire.** 

BASILIDEANS, the followers of BasUi- 
des of Alexandria, a gnostic leader of the 
early part of the second century. See 
Gnostics. 

BASTARD, one born out of wedloek> 
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A '^ba6tai*d among the Greeks was de* 
spisedt and expos^ to public scorn> on ac- 
count of his spurious origin. In Persia the 
son of a concubine is never placed on a foot- 
ing with the legitimate ofl^pring; any at- 
tempt made by parental fondness to do so 
would be resented by the relations of the le- 
gitimate wife^ and outr^e the feelings of 
a whole tribe. The Jewish father bestowed 
as little attention on the education of his 
natural children as the Greek: he seems 
to have resigned them, in a great mea- 
sure, to their own inclinations ; he neither 
checked their passions, nor corrected their 
faults, nor stored their mmds with useful 
knowledge. This is evidently implied in 
these words of the apostle : “If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as with 
sons ; for what son is he whom tlie father 
chasteneth not ? But if ye be without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then are 
ye bastards and not sons,” Heb. xii. 7, 8. 
To restrain the licentious desires of the 
heart, Jehovah by an express law fixed a 
stigma upon the bastard, which was not to 
be removed till the tenth generation ; and to 
show that the precept was on no account to 
be violated, or suffered to fall into disuse, it 
is emphatically repeated, “ A bastard shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord ; 
even to his tenth generation shall he not 
enter into the congregation of the Lord,” 
Deut. xxiii. 2. 

BASTINADO, the punishment of beating 
with sticks. It is also called tympanum^ be- 
cause the patient was beaten like a drum. 
Upwards of a hundred blows were often in- 
fiicted, and sometimes the beating was unto 
death. St. Paul, Heb. xi. 35 , says that some 
of the saints were tortured, Tu/xiraWfw, suffered 
the tympanum, that is, were stretched on an 
instrument of torture, and beaten to death. 

BAT, Dev. xi. 19 ; Deut. xiv. 18 ; 

Isaiah ii. 20; Baruch vi, 22. The Jewish 
legislator, having enumerated the animals 
legally unclean, as well beasts as birds, 
closes his catalogue with a creature whose 
equivocal properties seem to exclude it from 
both those classes : it is too much a bird to 
be properly a mouse, and too much a mouse 
to be properly a bird. The bat is therefore 
well described in Deut. xiv. 18, 19, as the 
passage should be read, “ Moreover the 
othelaph, and every creeping thing that fiieth, 
is unclean to you : they shall not be eaten.” 
This character is very descriptive, and 
places this creature at the head of a class 
of which he is a clear and well-known in- 
stance. It has feet or claws growing out of 
its pinions, and contradicts the general order 
of nature, by creeping with the instruments 
of its flight. The Hebrew name of the bat is 
from darkness, and to fly, as if it 
described *"the flier in darkness.” So the 
Greeks called the creature w/xrfplf, from rH, 
night ,* and the Latins, vespertilio, from ves- 
per, “evening.” It is prophesied, Isai^ ii. 
20, “ In that day shall they cast away their 
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idols to the moles and to the bats that is, 
they shall carry them into the dark caverns, 
old ruins, or desolate places, to which they 
shall fly for refuge, ana so shall give them 
up, and relinquish them to the filthy animals 
that frequent such places, and have taken 
possession of them as their pro^jer habitation. 

BATH, a measure of capacity for things 
liquid, being the same with the ephah, Eaek. 
xiv. 11, and containing ten homers, or seven 
gallons and four pints. 

BATH-KOL, daughter of the 

voice. By this name the Jewish writers dis- 
tinguish what they called a revelation from 
God, after verbal prophecy had ceased in 
Israel; that is, after the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. The generality of 
their traditions and customs are founded 
on this Bath-Kol. They pretend that God 
revealed them to their elders, not by pro- 
phecy, but by the daughter of the voice. 
The Bath-Kol, as Dr. Prideaux shows, was a 
fantastical way of divination, invented by the 
Jews, like the Sortes VirgiliancB among the 
heathen. For, as with them, the words first 
opened upon in the works of that poet, was 
the oracle whereby they prognosticated those 
future events which they desired to be in- 
formed of ; so with the Jews when they ap- 
pealed to Bath-Kol, the ne.xt words which 
they should hear drop from any one’s mouth 
were taken as the desired oracle. With 
some It is probable that Bath-Kol, the daugh- 
ter of the voice, was only an elegant personi- 
fication of tradition. Others, however, more 
bold, said that it was a voice from heaven, 
sometimes attended by a clap of thunder. 

BATTLE. See Armies. 

BAXTERIANISM, a modification of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election advocated by 
the celebrated Baxter in his treatise of “Uni- 
versal Redemption,” and in his “ Melhodus 
Theologi(P.** The real author of the scheme, 
at least in a systematized form, W’as Camero, 
who taught divinity at Saumur, and it w^as 
unfolded and defended by his disciple Amy- 
raldus, whom Curcellaeus refuted. Baxter 
says, in his preface to his “ Saints’ Rest,” 
“The middle way which Camero, Crocius, 
Martinius, Arayraldus, Davenant, with all 
the divines of Britain and Bremen in the 
Synod of Dort, go, I think is nearest the 
tnith of any that I know who have written 
on these points.” Ba.xter first differs from 
the majority of Calvinists, though not from 
all, in his statement of the doctrine of satis- 
faction : — 

“ Christ’s sufferings were not a fulfilling 
of the lav}*s threatening ; (though he bore its 
curse materially ;) but a satisfaction for our 
not fulfilling the precept, and to prevent 
God^s fulfilling the threatening on us. Christ 
paid not, therefore, the idem, but the tantun^ 
dem, or tequivalens ; not the very debt which 
we owed and the law required, but the value: 
(else it were not strictly satisfaction, which 
is redditio eequivalentis :) and (it being im’ 
properly called the paying of a debt, but pro* 
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p61rl)r a for the geMt^) tlie idem ii 

but su^ickm deiinquentis. In m- 
eidimh, dum $ohet simui aUud solpiiur. 
The law knoweth no eieariea pmm : ihougli 
the law-maker may admit it, as he ia aboee 
Utw ; else there were no place for pardon^ if 
the proper debt be paid and the law not re-- 
taxed, but/ttJ/SEed. Christ did neither obey 
nor sujfer in any man’s stead, by a strict, 
proper representation of his nersoti in point of 
law^ so as that the law should take it, as 
done or suffered by the party hmself. But 
only as a third person, as a mediator, he 
voluntarily bore what else the sinner should 
have borne. To assert the contra^ (espe- 
cially as to particular persons considered in 
actual sin) is to overthrow all scripture 
theology, and to introduce all Antinomian- 
ism ; to overthrow all possibility of pardon, 
and assert justification before we sinned or 
were bom, and to make oursehes to have 
satisfied God. Therefore, we must not say 
that Christ died nostro loco, so as to per- 
sonate us, or represent our persons in law 
sense ; but only to bear what else we must 
have borne.” 

This system explicitly asserts, that Christ 
made a satisfaction by his death equally for 
the sins of every man ; and thus Baxter es- 
sentially differs both from the higher Cal- 
vinists, and, also, from the sublapsarians, 
who, though they may allow that the repro- 
bate derive some benefits from Chnst’s 
death, so that there is a vague sense in 
which he may be said to have died for all 
men, yet they, of course, deny to such the 
benefit of Christ’s satisfaction or atonement 
which Baxter contends for : — 

Neither the law, whose curse Christ 
bore, nor God, as the legislator to be satis- 
fied, did distinguish between men as elect 
and reprobate, or as believers and unbe- 
lievers, de presenti vel defyturo ; and to im- 
pose upon Christ, or require from him satis- 
faction for the sins of one sort more than of 
another, but for mankind in general. God 
the Father, and Christ the Mediator, now 
dealeth with no man upon the mere rigorous 
terms of the first law; (obey perfectly and 
live, else thou shalt die;) but giveth to all 
much mercy, which, according to the tenor 
of that violated law, they could not receive, 
and calleth them to repentance, in order to 
their receiving further mercy offered them. 
And accordingly he will not judge any at 
last according to the mere law of works, but 
as they have obeyed or not obeyed his con- 
ditions or terms of grace. It was not the 
sins of the elect only, but of all mankind 
/olfcn, which lay upon Christ satisfying. And 
to assert the contr^, injuriously diminisheth 
the honour of his s^eimgs ; and hath other 
deaerate ill consequences.” 

The benefits d^^ed to all men equally, 
from the satisfaction of Christ, he thus 
stalest — 

AH mankind, immediate^ upon Christ’s 
satisfaction, are redeemed ana delivered from 
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that legal necessity of peridhi^ whidli thsjr 
were und^, (notbyremkfibsg sin or fitnlMh* 
ment directly to them, but by mvinff up 
God’s Jus pamendi into the mxm of tlw 
Redeemer ; nor by giving any right directly 
to them, but per meram resuUanUam due 
himpy change is made for them in their 
relation, upon the said remittin|f of God’s 
right and advantage of justice amnst them,) 
and they are given up to the Uedeemer as 
their owner and ruler, to be dealt with upon 
terms of mercy which have a tendency to 
their recovery. God the Father and Christ 
the Mediator hath freely, without any pre- 
requisite condition on man’s part, enacted a 
law of grace of aniversal extent, in remd of 
its tenor, by which he giveth, as a (med or 
gift, Christ himself, with all his foUowing 
benefits which he bestoweth ; (as benefactor 
and legislator ;) and this to all alike, with- 
out excluding any; upon condition they 
believe and accept the offer. By this law, 
testament, or covenant, all men are condi- 
tionally pardoned, justified, and reconciled 
to God already, and no man absolutely ; nor 
doth it make a difference, nor take notice of 
any, till men’s performance or non-perform- 
ance of the condition makes a difference. In 
the new law Christ hath truly given himself 
with a conditional pardon, justification, and 
conditional right to salvation, to aU men in 
the world, without exception)^ 

But the peculiarity of Baxter’s scheme 
will be seen from the foHowing further ex- 
tracts ; — 

“ Though Christ died equally for all men, 
in the aforesaid law sense, as he satisfied the 
offended legislator, and as giving himself to 
all alike in the conditional cooenanl ; yet he 
never properly intended or purposed the actual 
justifying and saving of all, nor of any but 
those that come to be justified and saved ; 
he did not, therefore, die for all, nor for any 
that perish, with a decree or resolution to 
save them, much less did he die for all alike, 
as to this intent. Christ hath given faith 
to none by his law or testament, though 
he hath revealed, that to some he will, as be- 
nefactor and Dominus Absolutus, give that 
^ace which shaU infallibly produce it ; and 
God hath given some to Cmist that he might 
prevail with them accordingly ; yet this is 
no giving it to the person, nor haHi he in 
himself ever the more title to it, nor can any 
lay claim to it as their due. It belongetn 
not to Christ as sati^fier, nor yet as legislator, 
to make wicked refusers to become willing, 
and receive him and the b^efits which he 
offers ; therefore he may do all for them 
that is fore-expressed, though he cure not 
their unbelief. Faith is a fruit of the death 
of Christ, (and so is all the good which we 
do enjoy,) but not dlreotk, as it is satis- 
faction to justice ; but oniy remotely, as it 
proceedeth from that jus domnii which 
Christ has received to send the Spirit in 
what measure and to whom he vrihh, and 
to succeed it accordingly i and as it is neces- 
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mgtjt to tBe altaanixieiit of the further ends of 
hk deoth in the certain gathering and saving 

of ^HE ELECT.” 

Thus the whole theory amounts to this, 
that, although a donditiontd salmtkm has 
been purchased by Christ for all men, and 
is offered to them, and all le^ difftculties 
are removed out of the way of their pardon 
as sinners by the atonement, yet Christ hath 
not purchased for any man the gift of faith, 
or t\e power qf performing the condition qf 
mhation reqvireas but gives this to some, 
and does not give it to others, by virtue of 
that absohtte dominion over men which he 
has purchased for himself, so that, as the 
Calvinists refer the decree of election to the 
sovereignty of the Father^ Baxter refers it to 
the sovereignty of the 8m ; one makes the 
decree of reprobation to issue from the 
Creator and Judge, the other, from the 
Redeemer himself. 

If, however, any one expects to find some- 
thing in the form of system in Baxter’s opi- 
nions on the five disputed points, he will he 
much disappointed. The parties to whom 
he refers as the authors of this supposed 

middle way,” differ as much among them- 
selves as Baxter occasionally does from him- 
self. Bishop Davenant and Dr. S. Ward dif- 
fered from Amyraut, Martinius, and others of 
that school, on the topic of baptismal regene- 
ratim ; and, as the subjects of baptism, ac- 
cording to the sentiments of the two former, 
are invested with invisible grace and are re- 
generated in virtue of the ordinance when 
canonically performed, such divines far more 
easily disposed of theh baptized converts in 
the ranks of strict predestination, than the 
others could who did not hold those senti- 
ments. But they exhibited much ingenuity 
in not suffering it to intrench upon the 
question of perseverance.” • llieir friend 
Bishop Bedell, however, maintained, that 

reprobates coming to years of discretion, 
after baptism, shall he condemned for original 
sin ; for their absolution and washing in bap- 
tism was but conditional and expectative; 
which doth truly interest them in all the pro- 
mises of God, hut under the condition of 
repenting, believing and obeying, which they 
never perform, and therefore never attain the 
promise.” Bishop Overalhas also been claimed 
as a patron of this diversified ” middle sys- 
tem;” hut it will he evident to every one 
who peruses his productions, that his chief 
endeavour was to display the doctrines of the 
English Chiirch as identical with those of 
St. Augustine, vet basing them upon the 
antecedent will of Qod and conditional decrees. 
After all the refined distinctions which Bax- 
ter employed to render the theory of common 
and special grace plausible and popular, the 
real meaning of the inventors was frequently 
elicited when such a question as this was 
asked, *^Have any men in the world grace 
sfufficienl to Tcpent and believe savingly who 
do not?” After asserting that he knows 
nothing about the matter, the reply of Bax- 
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ter is, If we may conjecture upon proba^ 
hilities, it seemeth most likely that there is 
such a sufiicient mce, or power, to repent 
and believe savii^y, in some that use it not, 
but perish.” This,” says one of Baxter’s 
apologists, seems to me very inexplicable ! ” 
and in the same light it will he viewed by aU 
who recollect that this ** sufficient grace or 
power” is that ‘^portion of specm grace 
which never fails to accomplish its design, — 
the salvation of the individual on whom it 
it is bestowed I ” Baxter’s celebrated ” Apho- 
risms of Justification,” published in 1649, 
afforded employment to mmself and his the- 
olomcal critics till near the close of his life ; 
and in the many modifications, concessions, 
and alterations which were extorted from 
him by men of different religious tenets, he 
sometimes incautiously proved himself to be 
more Calvinistic than Calvin, and at others 
more Arminian than Arminius. The fol- 
lowing observations, from ” Oeme’s Life of 
Baxter,** are on the whole just and instruc- 
tive : — 

** Thus did Baxter, at a very early period 
of his life, launch into the ocean of contro- 
versy, on some of the most interesting sub- 
jects that can engage the human mind. The 
manner in which he began to treat them 
was httle favourable to arriving at correct 
and satisfactory conclusions. Possessed 
of a mind imcommonly penetrating, he yet 
seems not to have had the faculty of com- 
pressing within narrow limits his own views, 
or the accounts he was disposed to give of 
the views of others. All this arose, not from 
any indisposition to be explicit, hut from the 
peculiar character of his mind. He is per- 
petually distinguishing things into physical 
and moral, real and nominal, material and 
formal. However important these distinc- 
tions are, they often render his writings 
tiresome to the reader, and his reasonings 
more frequently perplexing than satisfactory. 
Baxter is generally understood to have pur- 
sued a middle course between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. That he tried to hold and 
adjust the balance between the two parties, 
and that he was most anxious to reconcile 
them, are very certain. But it seems 
scarcely less evident, that he was much 
more a Calvinist than he was an Arminian. 
While this seems to me very apparent, it 
must be acknowledged, that if certain 
views which have often been given of Cal- 
vinism are necessary to constitute a Calvin- 
ist, Richard Baxter was no believer in that 
creed. 

“ While satisfied that among Baxter’s sen- 
timents, no important or vital error will he 
found, yet in the style and method in which 
he too generally advocated or defended 
them, there is much to censure. The 
wrangling and disputatious manner in which 
he presented many of his views, was calcu- 
lated to gender an unsanctified state of mind 
in persons who either abetted or opposed 
his sentiments. His scholastic and meta- 
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Btyle of argtuBg ia unbefitting the 
of the gospel, and cannot fail to 
inlurO it whercrer such is employed. It not 
^vours too much of the spirit of the 
sdlools, and the philosophy of this world t 
but places the truths of revelation on a level 
with the rudiments of human science. I am 
not sure whether certain effects which began 
in the last century to appear among 
the Ib’esbyterianpart of the Nonconformists, 
may not be traced, in some degree, to the 
^eculative and argumentative writings of 
Baxter. His influence over this class of his 
brethren was evidently very great. He 
contributed more than any other man to 
mitigate the harsh and forbiddinff aspect 
whicn the Presbyterians presented during 
the civil wars and the commonwealth. This 
was well, hut he did not stop here. Ho was 
inimical to all the existing systems of doc- 
trine and discipline then contended for, or 
ever before known in the world ; while he 
did not present any precisely defined system 
as his own. He opposed C^vinism ; he op- 
osed Arminianism ; he would not allow 
imself to be considered an Episcopalian, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word; he 
denied that he was a Presbyterian, and 
scorned to be thought an Independent. He 
held something in common with them all, 
and yet he was somewhat dififerent from all. 
He contended for a system more general, 
and more liberal, than was then approved ; 
and, as we have stated, wished to place a 
variety of theological truths on grounds be- 
long!^ rather to philosophy or metaphysics, 
than to revelation. 

On himself, this species of latitudinari- 
anism produced little injurious eflfect, but I 
fear it had a baneful influence on others. 
The rejection of all human authority and in- 
fluence in religion, requires to be balanced 
by a very strong sense of the divine authority, 
to prevent its generating a state of mind 
more characterised by pnde of intellect, and 
independence of spirit, than by the humility 
and diMdence which are essential features 
in the Christian character. It is a singular 
fact, that the Presbyterians, though at first 
more rigid in their doctrinal views, and more 
exclusive in their spirit and system of 
church government, than the Independents, 
became before the death of Baxter the more 
liberal party. High views began to be as- 
cribed by them to their now moderate bre- 
thren ; and, to avoid the charge of Antino- 
mianism, which Baxter was too ready to 
prefer against such as difiPered from some of 
his views, the Presbyterians seem gradually 
to have sunk into a state of low, moderate 
orthodoxy, in which there was little of the 
warmth or vitality of evangelical religion. 

In further illustration of the influence 
now adverted to, it must be remarked, that 
the first stage in that process of deteriora- 
tion ^hich took place among the Presby- 
terian Dissenters, was geneiwy character- 
ised by the term Baxterianism ; a word to 
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which it is difficult to attaifii a definite mean- 
ing. It denotes no s^arate sect or party, 
but rather a system of opinions on doctrixm 
points, verging towards Arminianism, and 
which ultimately passed to Arianism and 
Socinianism. Even during Baxter’s own 
life, while the Presbyterians taxed the Inde- 
pendents with Antinomianism, the latter re- 
torted the charge of Socinianism, or at least 
of a tendency towards it, in some of the 
opinions maintained both by Baxter and 
others of that party. To whatever cause it 
is to be attributed, it is a melancholy fact, 
that the declension which began even at 
this early period in the Presbyterian body, 
went on slowly, but surely, till, from the 
most fervid orthodoxy, it finally arrived at 
the frigid zone of Unitarianism. 

“ I wish not to be understood as stating 
that Baxter either held any opinions of this 
description, or was conscious of a tendency 
in his sentiments towards such a fearful con- 
summation ; but, that there was an injurious 
tendency in his manner of discussing certain 
important subjects. It was subtle, and full 
of logomachy ; it tended to unsettle, rather 
than to fix and determine ; it gendered strife, 
rather than godly edifving. It is not possi- 
ble to study suen books as his * Methodus,* 
and his ^Catholic Theology,’ without ex- 
periencing that we are brought into a diflfer- 
ent region from apostolic Christianity; a 
region of fierce debate and altercation about 
words, and names, and opinions ; in which 
all that can be said for error is largely dwelt 
upon, as well as what can be said for truth. 
The ambiguities of language, the diversities 
of sects, the uncertainties of human percep- 
tion and argument are urged, till the force 
of revealed truth is considerably weakened, 
and confidence in our own jud^ent of its 
meaning greatly impaired. Erroneous lan- 
guage is maintained to be capable of sound 
meaning, and the most scriptural phrases to 
be siiscratible of unscriptural interpretation, 
till truth and error almost change places, 
and the mind is bewildered, confounded, 
and paralysed. Into this mode of discussing 
such subjects, was this most excellent man 
led, partly by the natural constitution of his 
mind, which has often been adverted to; 
partly by his ardent desire of putting an end 
to the divisions of the Christian world, and 
producing universal concord and harmony. 
He failed where success was impossible, 
however plausible might have been the 
means which he employed. He understood 
the causes of difference and contention better 
than their remedies; hence the measures 
which he used frequently aggravated instead 
of curing the disease. V^ile a portion of 
evil, however, probably resulted from Bax- 
ter’s mode of conducting controversy, and 
no mat liaht was thrown by him on some 
of the dark and difficult subjects which he 
BO keenly discussed, I have no doubt he 
contributed considerably to prodnee a more 
moderate spirit towards each other, between 
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Calvi^tsaiidArmiKdaAfl, than had long pre- 
viiie^ Though he satiafied neither paky^ 
he must have convinced both, that great 
difficulties exist on the subjects in d^te, 
if pursued bevOnd a certain length; that 
fi^owance ougnt to be made by each, for the 
weakness or prejudices of the other; and 
that genuine reUgion is compatible with 
some diversity of opinion respecting one or 
all of the five points/’ A similar effect as 
that which Mr. Orme ascribes to Baxter’s 
writings on the English Presbyterians, fol- 
lowed also on the continent among the 
reformed churches. It was the same middle 
system, with its philosophical subtleties, 
which Camero and Amyraut taught abroad, 
and which produced in them those effects 
that have been falsely ascribed, both in 
England and abroad, to Arminianism. See 
Amyraldism, Cambronists. 

BAY-TREE. mm. It is mentioned only 
in Psalm xxxvii. 35, 36 : “I have seen the 
imgodly in great power, and flourishing like 
a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away, and, 
lo, he was not. Yea, I sought him, but he 
could not be found.” Abcn Ezra, Jarchi, 
Kimchi, Jerom, and some others say that 
the original may mean only a native tree ; a 
tree growing in its native soil, not having suf- 
fered by transplantation. Such a tree spreads 
itself luxuriantly. The Septuagint and Vul- 
gate render it cedars ; but the high Dutch 
of Luther’s Bible, the old Saxon, the French, 
the Spanish, the Italian of Diodati, and the 
version of Ainsworth, make it the laurel. 

BDELLIUM, nb'lX occurs Gen. ii. 12, 
and Num. xi. 7. Interpreters seem at a loss 
to know what to do with this word, and 
have rendered it variously. Many suppose 
it a mineral production. The Septuagint 
translates in the first place, h^pdKa, a carbun- 
cle^ and in the second, ap^fraKKov, a crystal. 
The Rabbins are followed by Reland in 
calling it a crystal; but some, instead of 
hedolah, read berolak, changing the t into \ 
which are not always easily distinguished, 
and are often mistaken by transcribers ; and 
so render it the' beryl, which, say they, is the ’ 
prime kind of crystal. The bedolek, in 
Genesis, is undoubtedly some precious stone; 
and its colour, mentioned m Numbers, 
where the manna is spoken of as of the 
colour of bdellium, is explained by a refer- 
ence to Exod. xvi- 14, 31, where it is likened 
to hoar-frost, which being like little frag, 
ments of ice, may confirm the opinion that 
the bdellium is the beryl, perhaps that pellu- 
cid kind, called by Dr, HiU the ellipomocros- 
tyla, or beryl crystal. 

BEAN, PIE), occurs 2 Sam. xvii. 28, and 
Exek. iv. 9. A common legume, lliose 
most usually cultivated in Syria are the white 
horse-bean, faba rotunda oblonga^ and the 
kidney-bean, phaseolis minimus, fmctu viridi 
mate, called by the natives maseh. The 
Arabic bmi, the name of the coffee berry, 
correspond^ with our bean, and Is probably 
its etymon. 
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BEAR« That bears were common in 
Palestine appears from several passages of 
the Old Testament. Their strength, rapacity, 
and fierceness, furnish many exmessive me- 
taphors to the Hebrew po^. The Hebrew 
name of this animal is taken from his growl- 
ing ; so Varro deduces his Latin name ursus 
by an onomatopseia from the noise which he 
makes: ^‘ursi Lucania origo, vel, unde illi 
nostri ab ipsius voce” David had to defend 
his flock against bears as well as lions, 1 Sam* 
xvii. 34. And Dr. Shaw gives us to under- 
stand that these rugged animals are not 
peculiar to the bleak regions of the north, 
being found in Barbary ; and Thevenot in^ 
forms us that they inhabit the wilderness 
adjoining the Holy Land, and that he saw 
one near the northern extremities of the 
Red Sea, The ferocity of the bear, especi- 
ally when hungry or robbed of its whe^s, 
has been mentioned by many authors. The 
scripture alludes in three places to this furi- 
ous disposition. The first is, 2 Sam. xvii. 8, 
“ They be mighty men, and they be chafed 
in their minds as a bear robbed of her whelps 
in the field.” The second, Prov. xvii. 12, 
“ Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a 
man rather than a fool in his folly.” And 
the third, Hosea xiii. 8, I will meet them 
as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, and 
win rend the caul of their heart.” 

BEARD. The Hebrews wore their beards, 
but had, doubtless, in common with other 
Asiatic nations, several fashions in this, as in 
all other parts of dress. Moses forbids 
them, Levit xix. 2*7, “ to cut off* entirely the 
angle, or extremity of their beard;” that is, 
to avoid the manner of the Egyptians, who 
left only a little tuft of beard at the extremity 
of their chins. The J ews, in some places, at this 
day suffer a little fillet of hair to grow from be- 
low the ears to the chin ; where, as well as imon 
their lower lips, their beards are long. When 
they mourned, they entirely shaved the hair 
of their heads and beards, and neglected to 
trim their beards, to regulate them into neat 
order, or to remove what grew on their 
upper lips and cheeks, Jer. xli. 5 ; xlviii. 37. 
In times of grief and afiiiction, they plucked 
away the hair of their heads and beards, a 
mode of expression common to other nations 
under great calamities. The king of the 
Ammonites, designing to insult Da\id in the 
person of his ambassadors, cut away half of 
their beards, and half of their clothes ; that 
is, he cut off all their beard on one side of 
their faces, 2 Sam. x. 4, 5 ; 1 Chron xix. 5. 
To avoid ridicule, David did not wish them 
to appear at bis court till their beards were 
grown again. When a leper was cured of 
his leprosy, he washed himself in a bath, and 
shaved on all the hair of his body ; after 
which^ he returned into the camp, or city; 
seven days afterwards, he washed Mmself 
and his clothes again, shaved off all his hair, 
and offered the sacrifices appointed for his 
purification. Lev. xiv. 9. The Levitea, at 
their consecration, were purified by bathing. 
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0ii lie wiB immediately 
Mike Mmself to the mrater ; and there, in 
element, ehowe all his strength 
ii^ resolution. 

BBHMENISTS, a name given to those 
who adopted the explication of the 
mysteries of nature and grace, as given by 
Jaeob Behmen. This writer was bom in the 
femr 1675, at Old Siedenburg, near Gorlita, 
m Upper Lusatia. He was a shoemaker by 
nrade, and is described as having been 
thoughtful and religious from his youth up, 
taking peculiar pleasure in frequenting the 
public worship. At length, seriously consi- 
oering within himself that ^eech of our Sa- 
viour, '^Your Heavenly Father will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him,’^ he 
was thereby awakened to desire that pro- 
mised Comforter; and, continuing in that 
earnestness, he was at last, to use his own 
expression, “ surrounded with a divine light 
fm: seven days, and stood in the highest con- 
templation and kingdom of joys ! ” After 
this, about the year 1600, he was again sur- 
rounded with a divine light, and replenished 
with the heavenly knowledge ; insomuch as, 
going abroad into the fields, and viewing the 
herbs and grass, by bis inward light, be saw 
into their essences, uses, and properties, 
which were discovered to him by tneir linea- 
ments, figures, and signatures. In the year 
1610, he had a third special illumination, 
wherein still farther mysteries were revealed 
to him ; but it was not till the year 1612 that 
Behmen committed these revelations to 
writing. His first treatise is entitled, “ Au- 
rora,” which was seized by the senate of Gor- 
litz befpre it was completed. His next pro- 
duction is called, The Three Principles,” by 
which he means the dark world, or hell ; the 
hjfht world, or heaven j and the external, or 
visible world, which we inhabit. In this 
work he more fully illustrates the subjects 
treated of in the former, and supplies what 
is wanting in that work, showing, 1. How 
all things came from a working will of the 
holy, tri-une, incomprehensible God, mani- 
festing himself as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, through an outward, perceptible, 
working, tri-une nower of fire, light, and 
spirit, in the kingaom of heaven. 2. How 
aud what angels and men were in their crea- 
tion ; that they are in and from God, his real 
ofiTsprin^ ; that their life begun in and from 
tlus divine fire, which is the Father of Light, 
generating a birth of light in their souls; 
from bom which proceeds the Holy Spirit, 
or breath of divine love, in the tri-une crea- 
ture, as it does in the tri-une Creator. 3. How 
some an^ls, and all men, are fallen from 
€k>d, and their first state of a divine tri-une 
life in him; what they are in their fallen 
state, and the difference between the fall of 
angels and that of man. 4. How the earth, 
•ttffi, and elements were created in conse- 
queoce of the fall angcds. 5. Whence 
mft. is good and evil in all thb temporal 
worSdf and what is meant by the curse that 
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dwells in it. 6. Of the kingdom' of Qurist^ 
how it is set in opposition to the kingdom of 
hell. 7. How man, through faith in Christ, 
is able to overcome the kingdom of hell, and 
thereby obtrin eternal salvation. 8. How 
and why sin and misery shall only reign for 
a time, until God shall, in a supernatural 
way, make fallen man rise to the glory of 
angels, and this material system shake off its 
curse, and enter into an everlasting union 
with that heaven from whence it fell. 

The next year, Behmen produced his 

Three-fold Life of Man,” according to the 
three principles above mentioned. In this 
work he treats more largely of the state of man 
in this world : that he has, 1. That immortal 
spark of life, which is common to angels and 
devils. 2. That divine life of the light and 
Spirit of God, which makes the essential dif- 
ference between an angel and a devil ; and, 
3. The life of this external and visible world. 
The first and last are common to aH men ; 
but the second only to a true Christian, or 
child of God. Behmen wrote several other 
treatises ; but these are the basis of all his 
other writings. His conceptions are often 
clothed under allegorical symbols ; and, in 
bis later works, be frequently adopted che- 
mical and Latin phrases, which he borrowed 
from conversation with learned men. But 
as to the matter contained in his writings, he 
disclaims having borrowed it either from 
men or books. He died in the year 1624 ; 
and his last words were, “ Now I go hence 
into paradise ! ” Behmen’s principles were 
adopted by Mr. Law, who clothed them in a 
more moaem dress, and in a style less ob- 
scure. The essential obscurity of the sub- 
jects indeed he could not remedy. If they 
were understood by the author himself, he 
is probably the only one who ever made that 
attainment. 

BEL, or Belus, a name by which many 
heathens, and particularly the Babylonians, 
called their chief idol. But whether under 
this appellation they worshipped Nimrod, 
their first Baal, or lord, or Piil, king of As- 
syria, or some other monarch, or the sun, 
or all in one, is uncertain. It is, however, 
probable, that Bel is the same as the Phe- 
nician Baal, and that the worship of the same 
deity passed over to the Carthaginians, who 
were a colony of Phenicians. Hence the 
names Hannibal, Asdrubal, &c., compound- 
ed with Bel or Baal, according to the cus- 
tom of the east, where great men added the 
names of the gods to their own. Bel had 
a temple erected to him in the city of 
Babylon, on the very uppermost range of 
the famous tower of Babel, wherein were 
many statues of this pretended deity; and 
one, among the rest, of massy gold, forty 
feet high. The whole furniture of this 
magnificent temple was of the same metal, 
and valued at eight hundred talents of 
gold. This temple, with its riches, was in 
being till the time of Xerxes, who, return- 
ing from his unfortunate expedition into 
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Qreeee, demoli^ed it, and carried oiF the 
umense wealth which it contained. It was, 
probably, the statue of this god which Ne- 
ouchadneszar, being returned to Babylon 
after the end of the Jewish war, set up and 
dedicated in the plain of Dura ; the story of 
which is related at large, Dan, lii. See Babel. 

Bel and thb Dra^n, an apocryphal and 
uncanonical book. It was always rejected 
by the Jewish church, and is extant neither 
in the Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee languages; 
nor is there any proof that it ever was so, 
although the council of Trent aUowed it 
to be part of the canonical book of Daniel, 
in which it stands in the Latin Vulgate. 
There are two Greek texts of this frag- 
ment, that of the Septuagint, and that 
found in Theodotion’s Greek version of 
Daniel. The Latin and Arabic versions 
are from the text of Theodotion. Daniel 
probably, by detecting the mercenary con- 
trivances of the idolatrous priests of Baby- 
lon, and by opening the eyes of the people 
to the follies of superstition, might furnish 
some foundation for the story; but the 
whole is evidently charged with fiction, 
though introduced with a pious intent. St. 
Jerom gives it no better title than, “The 
fable of Bel and the Dragon.** Selden 
thinks that this history ought rather to be 
considered as a poem or fiction, than a true 
account : as to the dragon, he observes, that 
serpents, dracones, made a part of the hidden 
mysteries of the pagan religion, as appears 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, Julius Firmicus, 
Justin Martyr, and others. See Serpent. 

BELIAL. The phrase, “ sons of Belial,** 
signifies wicked^ worthless men. It was given 
to the inhabitants of Gibeah, who abused the 
Levite’s wife, Judges xix. 22 j and to Hophni 
and Phineas, the wicked and profane sons 
of Eli, 1 Samuel ii. 12. In later times the 
name Belial denoted the devil : “ What 
concord hath Christ with Belial?** 2 Cor. 
vi. 15 ; for as the word literally imports one 
who will do no one good,’* the po.sitive sense 
of a doer of evil was applied to Satan, who 
is the author of evil, and, eminently, “ the 
Evil One.** 

BELLS. Moses ordered that the lower 
part of the blue robe, which the High Priest 
wore in religious ceremonies, should be 
adorned with pomegranates and bells, inter- 
mixed, alternately, at equal distances. ITie 
pomegranates were of wool, and in colour, 
blue, purple, and crimson ; the bells were 
of gold. Moses adds, “ And it shall be 
upon Aaron to minister; and his sound 
shall be heard when he goeth in unto the 
holy place before the Lord, and when he 
cometh out ; that he die not.” Some of the 
Hebrews believe that these little bellswere 
round ; others, that they were such as were 
commonly in use. The ancient kings of 
Persia are said to have had the hem of their 
robes adorned like that of the Jewish High 
Priest, with pomegranates and golden bells. 
The Arabian ladies^ who are about the king’s 


person, have little gold bells fastened |o 
their legs, their neck, and elbows, whicb^ 
when they dance, make a very agreeable 
harmony. The Arabian women of rknk, 
generally, wear on their legs larjge hollow 
gold rings, containing small dints, that 
sound like little bells when they walk; or 
they are large circles, with little rings hung 
all round, which pri^uce the same effect. 
These, when they walk, give notice that the 
mistress of the house is passing, that so the 
servants of the family may behave themselves 
respectfully, and strangers may retire, to 
avoid seeing the person who aavances. It 
was, in all probability, with some such de- 
sign of giving notice that the High Priest 
was passing, that he also wore little bells 
at the hem of his robe. Their sound inti- 
mated also when he was about to enter the 
sanctuary, and served to keep up the atten- 
tion of the people. A reverential respect for 
the Divine Inhabitant was also inaicated 
The palace of kings was not to be en- 
tered without due notice, by striking some 
sonorous body, much less the sanctuary of 
God ; and the High Priest did, by the sound 
of his bells at the bottom of his robe, ask 
leave to enter, “ And his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth into the Holy Place 
before the Lord, and when he cometh out ; 
that he die not.** 

Bells were a part of the martial furniture 
of horses employed in war. llie Jewish 
warrior adorned his charger with these orna- 
ments ; and the prophet foretels that these 
in future times should be consecrated to the 
service of God ; “In that day shall there be 
upon the bells of the horses, Holiness unto 
the Lord.** Chardin observes that some- 
thing like this is seen in several places of 
the east ; in Persia, and in Turkey, the reins 
of their bridles are of silk, of the thickness 
of a finger, on which are wrought the name 
of God, or other inscriptions. A horse 
which had not been trained was by the 
Greeks called, “ one that had never beard 
the noise of bells.** 

BELLY is used in scripture for gluttony, 
Titus i. 12; Philip, iii. 10; Rom. xvi. 18. 
For the heart, or the secrets of the mind, 
Prov. XX. 27, 30; xxii. 18. The “belly of 
hell” signifies the grave, or some immi- 
nent danger, or deep distress, Jonah ii. 2; 
Ecclus. ii. 5. 

BELSHAZZAR, the last king of Babylon, 
and, according to Hales and others, the 
grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. v. 18. 
During the period that the Jews were in cap- 
tivity at Babylon, a variety of singular events 
concurred to prove that the sms which 
brought desolation on their country, and sub- 
jected them for a period of seventy years to 
the Babylonish yoke, had not dissolved that 
covenant relation which, as the God of Abra- 
ham, Jehovah had entered into with them ; 
and that any act of indignity p^etrated 
against an afflicted people, or any insult cast 
upon the service of their te nple, would be 
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, and miHkred to pees mth iitu 
Aongh the perpetratore were the 
and potentates of the earth. Bel- 
r was a remarkable Instance of this. 
i had an opportunity of seeing, in tbe case 
of his ancestor, how hateful pride is, even in 
n^raUy itself; how instantly God can blast 
the dignity of the brightest crown, and 
tednce him that wears it to a level with 
the beasts of the deld$ and consequently 
how much the prosperity of kings and the 
inability of their thrones depend upon 
acknowledging that ** the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he wiU.*’ But all these awful 
lessons were lost upon Belshazzar. 

The only circumstances of his reign, re- 
corded, are the visions of the pr^het Daniel, 
in the first and third years, Dan. vii. 1 ; 
viii. 1 ; and his sacrilegious feast and violent 
death, Dan. v. 1 — 30. Isaiah, who repre- 
sents theBabylonian dynasty as '‘the scourge 
of Palestine,’’ styles Nebuchadnezzar " a 
serpent,” Evil Merodach " a cockatrice,” 
ana Belshazzar " a fiery flying serpent,” 
the worst of all, Isaiah xiv. 4 — 29. And 
Xenophon confirms this prophetic character 
by two atrocious instances of cruelty and 
barbari^, exercised by Belshazzar upon 
some ofnis chief and most deserving nobles. 
He 4ew the only eon of Gobryas, in a trans- 
p^ of rag:e, because at a hunting match he 
nit with ms spear a bear, and afterwards a 
Uon, when the king had missed both ; and 
in a fit of jealousy, he brutally castrated 
Gadahis, because one of bis concubines had 
commended him as a handsome man. His 
last ^d most heinous offence was the pro- 
fanation of the sacred vessels belonging to 
the temple of Jerusalem, which his wise 
mndfather, and even his foolish father 
Evil Merodach, had respected. Having 
made a great feast for a thousand of his 
lords, he ordered those vessels to be brought 
during the b^quet, that he, hie princes/his 
wives, and his concubines, might drink out 
of thm, which they did ; and to aggravate 
sacrilege by apostasy and rebellion, and in- 
mtitude against the Supreme AutW of all 
uieir enjoyments, “ they praised the gods of 
goM, silver, brass, iron, and stone, but the 
God in whose lumd was their breath, and 
whose were all their ways, they praised or 
fftorified not.” For these complicated crimes 
ms doom was denounced in the mi^t of 


tile entertainment ; a divine hand appeared, 
which wrote on the plaister of the wall, op- 
posite to the king, and full in his view, a 
mysterious inscrmtion. This tremendous 
ai^arition struck Belshazzar with the great- 
est terror and agony : ” his countenance 
was changed, and mb thoughts troubled 
him, so ta&t the joints of w loins were 
loosed, and hie knees smote sgainst each 
other." This is one of the liveliest and 
finest amplifications of dlsinay to be found 
thioughout the sacred dascncs, and infi- 
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uitely exceeds, both in accuracy and force# 
tile most admired of tiie heath^ $ such as 
et corde et ffmibui tremU/* of Horace, and 
tarda trenmti gmm Udtantt*^ of Virgil. 
Unable himself to decypher the writing, 
Belshazzar cried aloud, to bring in the as- 
trologers, the Chaldeans, and the sooth- 
sayers, promising that whosoever should 
read writmg, and explain m him its 
meaning, should be clothed with scarlet, 
have a chain of gold about his neck, and be 
the third ruler in his kingdom. But the 
writing was too difficult for the Magi; at 
which the king was still more greatly trou- 
bled. In this crisis, and at the instance of 
the queen mother, the prophet Daniel was 
sent for, to whom honours were promised, 
on condition of his explaining the writing. 
Daniel refused tiie honours held out to him ; 
but having with great faithfulness pointedly 
reproved the monarch for his ingratitude 
to God who had conferred on him such 
dignity, and particularly for his profanation 
of the vessels which were consecrated to his 
service, he proceeded to the interpretation of 
the words which had been written, and still 
stood visible on tiie wall. They were, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin. “This is the interpreta- 
tion of tne thing, Mene, * God hath num- 
bered tby king(£)m and finished it Tekel, 
'thou art weighed in the balances and 
art found wanting Peres, ' thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Per- 
sians.’ ” In that very night, in the midst of 
their mirth and revelling, the city was taken 
by surprise, Belshazzar nimself put to death, 
and the kingdom transferred to Darius the 
Mede. If the character of the hand-writing 
was known to the Magi of Babylon, the 
meaning could not be conjectured. Per- 
haps, however, the character was that of the 
ancient Hebrew, or wbat we now call the 
Samaritan; and in that case it would be 
familiar to Daniel, though rude and unintel- 
ligible to the Chaldeans. But even if Daniel 
could read the words, the import of this 
solemn graphic message to the proud and 
impious monarch could only have been made 
known to the prophet by God. All the 
ideas the three words convey, wcenumherinp, 
weighing, and dividing. It was only for the 
power which sent the omen to unfold, not in 
equivocal terms, like the responses of hea- 
then oracles, but in explicit language, tbe 
decision of the righteous Judge, the termina- 
tion of his longsuffering, and the instant 
visitation of judgment. See Babylon. 

BELUS, a river of Palestine. On leaving 
Acre, and turning towards the south-east, 
the traveller crosses the river Belus, near 
its mouth, where the stream is shallow 
em^h to be easily forded on horseback. 
This river rises out of a lake, computed to 
be about six miles distant, towards the south- 
east, called by the ancients Pahts Cendoma^ 
Of the sand of this river, according to Pliny, 
glass was first made; and ships nrom Italy 
continued to convey it to the glass-housea 
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^Yeni^e md Cknoa, so late as the laiddle 
of Kite seventeenth centuiy, 

BENEDICTION, in a general sense, the 
act of blessing in the name of God, or of giv- 
ing praise to God, or returning thanks for his 
favours. Hence benediction is the act of 
esjdng grace before or after meals. Neither 
the ancient Jews, nor Christians, ever ate 
without a short prayer. The Jews are 
obliged to rehearse a hundred benedictions 
every day; of which, eighty are to be spoken 
in the morning. Rabbi Nehemiah Baruch, 
in 168$, published a discourse on the man- 
ner wherein the sacerdotal benediction is 
to be pronounced. In the synagogue of 
Ferrara, it is rather sung than spoken. 
Among the ancient Jews, as well as Chris- 
tians, henedictions were attended with the 
imposition of hands ; and Christians, in 
process of time, added the sign of the cross, 
which was made with the same hand, ele- 
vated or extended Hence, in the Romish 
church, benediction was used to denote the 
sign of the cross, made by a bishop or prelate, 
from an idea that it conferred some grace on 
the people. The custom of receiving bene- 
diction by bowing the head before the 
bishops, is very ancient; and was so uni- 
versal, that emperors themselves did not 
decline this mark of submission. Under 
the name benediction the Hebrews also fre- 
quently understood the presents which 
friends made to one another ; in all proba- 
bility because they were generally attended 
with blessings and prayers, both from those 
who gave and those who received them. The 
solemn blessing pronounced by the Jewish 
High Priest upon the people, is recorded 
Num. vi. 22, &c : “ The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee : the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee : the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and 
ive thee peace.” The great Christian bene- 
iction is, ‘'The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God the Father, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
always.” See Blessing. 

BENHADAD, the son of Tibrimon, king 
of Syr ia, came to the assistance of Asa, king 
of Judah, against Baasha, king of Israel, 
obliging the latter to return home and suc- 
cour lus own country, and to abandon 
Ramah, which he had undertaken to fortify, 
1 Kings XV. 18. This Benhadad is thought 
^ some to have been the same person with 
Hadad the Edomite, who rebelled against 
Solomon to^vards the end of that prince’s 
reign, 1 Kings xi. 25. 

2. Benhadad, king of Syria, son of the 
preceding, made war upon Ahab, king of 
Israel, but was defeated. In the following 
year, however, he came with a most power- 
ful army to Aphek, where Ahab again en- 
ff^ed him, killed a hundred thousand of 
his men, and the remainder endeavouring to 
take refuge in Aphek, the walls of the city 
fejl upon them, and killed twenfy-seven thou- 
sand more. Thus completely dfefeated, Ben- 
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hadad aubmitted to beg his life of the kiii g 
of Israel, who not only granted his request^ 
but gave him his libe^, and restored him 
to his crown upon certain conditions, i Kings 
xx. Twelve years afterwards, A. M. si 15, 
Benhadad declared war amdnst Jehoram, the 
son and successor of Mab, 2 Kings vi. 8 ; 
but his designs were made known to Jeho- 
ram by the prophet Elisha, and they were 
accordingly frustrated. Suspecting some 
treachery in this affair, Benhadad was in- 
formed that all his projects were revealed 
to his enemy by Elisha, and getting intelli- 
gence that the latter was at Dothan, he sent 
a detachment of his best troops to invest the 
city and apprehend the project ; but they 
were struck with blindness at Elisha’s prayer, 
so that they were unable to distinguisn him, 
when he was in the midst of them and held 
a conversation with them. He then led 
them into the city of Samaria, and having 
conducted them safely there, he prayed to 
God again to open their eyes, and induced 
Jehoram to dismiss them without violence. 
Generous as this conduct was, it produced 
no salutary effect on the infatuated Benha- 
dad; for about four years afterwards, he 
Imd close siege to Samaria, and reduced the 
city to such distress that the head of an ass, 
which the Israelites considered to be an un- 
clean animal, was sold for fourscore pieces 
of silver, about 2l. 9s. sterling; and the 
fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung, or rather 
three-quarters of a pint of chick-pease, 
as Bocnart understands the word, for five 
pieces of silver. In fact, such was the 
pressure of the famine at this time in 
Samaria, that mothers were constrained to 
eat their own children. Jehoram, hearing 
of these calamities, attributed them to Ehsha, 
and sent orders to have him put to death ; 
but before his messengers could reach the 
prophet’s house, he came thither himself. 
Elisha predicted that the next day, about 
the same hour, a measure of fine fiionr would 
be sold at the gate of Samaria for a shekel, 
which, however incredible at the moment, 
proved to be the case ; for in the night, a 
general panic, supematurally induce^ per- 
vaded the Syrian camp ; they imagined that 
Jehoram had procured an army of Eg^^ptians 
to come to his assistance, ana, abandoning 
their horses, tents, and provisions, they au 
took to flight. Four lepers, whose disease 
did not permit them to live within the city, 
and being ready to perish with hunger, ven- 
tured into the Syrian camp ; and finding it 
deserted, and at the same time aboundmg 
with all sorts of provisions, communicated 
the information to Jehoram. The king im* 
mediately rose, though in the middle of tha 
night ; but reflecting that probably it was 
omy a stratagem of Benhadad to arm his 
people out of the town, he first sent parties 
to reconnoitre. They, however, speedily 
returned, and informed him that iho enemy 
was fled, and that the roads were everywhere 
strewed with arms and garments, winch the 
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Srmm Jmd Kbandoiied to facilitate tbw 
M soon $8 the new$ was conamed, 
^ ^mmtam went mt, pillaged the Symn 
jeamp 0 and brought in such quantities of 
IfrovisionSt that a measure of fine fiour was, 
at the time specified by Elisha, sold at the 
gate of Samana for a shekel, 2 Kiims vii. 

The following year, A. M. 3120, Senhadad 
leH sick, and sent Hasael, one of his officers, 
wilh forty camels, loaded with valuable pre- 
sents, to the prophet Elisha, to interrogate 
him, whether or not he should recover of 
his indisposition. Elisha fixed his eyes 
steadfastly on Hazael, and then burst into 
tears : ** Go,’’ said he, and teU Benhadad, 
Thou mavest certainly recover ; though the 
Lord hath showed me that he shall assuredly 
die.” He at the same time apprised Hazael 
that he himself would reign in Syria, and do 
infinite mischief to Israel. Hazael on this 
returned and told Benhadad that his health 
should be restored. But on the next day he 
took a thick cloth, which, having dipped in 
water, he spread over the king’s face and 
stifled him. He then took possession of the 
kingdom of Syria, according to the predic- 
tion of Elisha, 2 Kings viii. 

3. Benhadao, the son of Hazael, men- 
tioned in the preceding article, succeeded 
his father as king of Syria, 2 Kings xiii. 24. 
During his reign, Jehoash, king of Israel, 
recovered from nim all that his father Hazael 
had taken from Jehoahaz his predecessor. 
He defeated him in three several engage- 
ments, and compelled him to surrender ^ the 
country beyond Jordan, 2 Kii^s xiii. 25. 

BENI KHAIBIR, sons of Keber, the de- 
scendants of the Rechabites, to whom it was 

f romised, Jer. xxxv. I9> ** Thus saith the 
lord, Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not 
want a man to stand before me for ever.” 
They were first brought into notice in 
moaem times by Mr. Samuel Brett, who 
wrote a narrative of the proceedings of the 
great council of the Jews in Hungary, A. D. 
1650. He says of the sect of the Rechabites, 
*^that they observe their old rules and cus- 
toms, and neither sow, nor plant, nor build 
houses ; but live in tents, and often remove 
from one place to another with their whole 
property and families.” They are also men- 
tioned m Neibuhr’s travels. Mr. Wolff, a 
converted Jew, gives the following account 
in a late journal. He inquired of the Rabbins 
at Jerusalem, relative to these wandering 
Jews, and received the following informa- 
tion: Rabbi Mose Secot is quite certain 
that the Beni Khaibir are descendants of the 
Rechabites; at this present moment they 
drink no wine, and have neither vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed ; but dwell, like Arabs, 
in tents, and are wandering nomades. They 
receive and observe the law of Moses by 
tradition, for they are not in possession eff 
written law.” Mr. Worn afterwards 
hin^elf visited this people, who have re- 
mained, amidst aU the changes of nations, a 
remarkable monument of the exact fuL 
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fflnMint of s n^ute, and mparenBr ^ int 
St an unimpoitant, 

itTthst not one jot or tittle of the word oi 
God shall pass awayi See RmouABTres, 

benjamin, the youngest son of Jacob 
and Rachel, who was bom, A. M. 2272* 
Jacob, being on his journey from Mesopo- 
tamia, as he was proceed!^ southward nmh 
Rachel in the company, €rm. xxxv. 16, 17, 
&c., the pains of child-bearing came upon 
her, about a quarter of a league from Beth- 
lehem, and she died after the delivery of a 
son, whom, with her last breath, she named 
Benoni, that is, '' the son of my sorrow ; ” 
but soon afterwards Jacob changed his name, 
and called him Benjamin, that is, the son 
of my right hand.” See Joseph. 

BEREA, a city of Macedonia, where St. 
Paul preached the gospel with great success, 
and where his hearers were careful to com- 
pare what they heard with the scriptures of 
the Old Testament, Acts xvii. 10 ; for which 
they are commended, and held out to us as 
an example of subjecting every doctrine to 
the sole test of the word of Goa. 

BERNICE, the daughter of Agrippa, sur- 
named the Great, king of the Jews, and 
sister to young Agrippa, also king of the 
Jews. This lady was first betrothed to 
Mark, the son of Alexander Lysimachus, 
albarach of Alexandria ; afterwards she 
married Herod, king of Chalcis, her own 
uncle by the father’s side. After the death 
of Herod, which happened A. D. 48, she was 
married to Polemon, king of Pontus, but did 
not long continue with him. She returned 
to her brother Agrippa, and with him heard 
the discourse whicn Paul delivered before 
Festus, Acts xxv. 

BERYL, a pellucid gem of a 

bluish green colour, whence it is called by 
the lapidaries, aqua marina. Its Hebrew 
name is a word also for the same reason 
given to the sea. Psalm xlviii. 7. It is found 
m the East Indies, Peru, Siberia, and Tar- 
tary. It has a brilliant ^pearance, and is 
generally transparent. It was the tenth 
stone belonging to the High Priest’s pec- 
toral, Exod. xxviii. 10, 20 ; Rev. xxi. 20. 

BETHABARA, or BETHBARAH, signi- 
fies in the Hebrew a place of passage, be- 
cause of its ford over the river Jordan, on 
the east bank of which river it stood over 
against Jericho, Joshua ii. 7 ; iii. 15, 16. To 
this place Gideon sent a party to secure the 
passage of the river, previous to his attack 
on the Midianites, Judges vii. 24. Here 
John commenced his baptizixm, and here 
Christ himself was baptized, J<mn i. 28. To 
this place, also, Jesus retired, when the Jews 
sought to take him at the feast of Dedica- 
tion ; and many who resorted there to him 
believed on him, John x. 39—42. 

BETHANY, a considerable place, situated 
on the ascent of the Mount of Olives, about 
two miles from Jerusalem, John xi. 18; 
Matt. xxi. 17 ; xxvi. 6 ; &c. Here it was that 
Martha and Mary lived, with their brotii^ 
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loMoatm, whom Jesus raised from the dead; 
and it was here that Mary poured the per- 
fume on our Saviour's hem. Bethany at 
present is but a very small village. One of 
our modern travellers tells us» that, at the 
entrance into it, there is an old ruin, called 
the castle of Lazarus, supposed to have been 
the mansion-house where he and his sisters 
resided. At the bottom of a descent, not 
far from the castle, you see his sepulchre, 
which the Turks hold in great veneration, 
and use it for an oratory, or place for prayer. 
Here going down by twenty-five steps, you 
come at first into a small square room, and 
from thence creep into anotner that is small- 
er, about a yard and a half deep, in which 
the body is said to have been laid About a 
bow-shot from hence you pass by the place 
which they say was Mary Magdalene's house ; 
and thence descending a steep hill, ^ou come 
to the fountain of the apostles, which is so 
called because, as the tradition goes, these 
holy persons were wont to refresh themselves 
there between Jerusalem and Jericho, — as 
it is very probable they miffht, because the 
fountain is close to the road side, and is in- 
viting to the thirsty traveller. Bethany is 
now a poor village, but pleasantly situated, 
says Dr. Richardson, on the shady side of 
the Mount of Olives, and abounds in trees 
and long grass. 

BETHAVEN, the same with Bethel. This 
city, upon the revolt of the ten tribes, be- 
longed to the kingdom of Israel, and was 
therefore one of the cities in which Jerobo- 
am set up his golden calves. Whence the 
prophet m derision calls it, ‘^Bethaven," 
the house of vanity or idols, Hosea iv. 15, in- 
stead of “Bethel," the house of God, the 
name which Jacob formerly gave it, when he 
had the vision of the mysterious ladder, 
reaching from earth to heaven, Gen. xxviii. 
19. 

BETHEL, a citjr which lay to the west of 
Ai, about eight miles to the north of Jeru- 
salem, in the confines of the tribe of Ephra- 
im and Benjamin. Here Jacob slept and 
had his vision. The name of this city had 
formerly been Luz, which signifies an aU 
vnond, and was probably so called from the 
number of almond trees which grew in those 
parts. See Jacob. 

BETHESDA. This word signifies the 
hou^e qf •mercy, and was the name of a pool, 
or public bath, at Jerusalem, which haa five 
porticos, piazzas, or covered walks around it. 
This bath was called Bethesda, because, as 
some observe, the erecting of baths was an act 
of great kindness to the common people, 
whose infirmities in hot countries required 
freijuent bathing ; but the generality of ex- 
positors think it had this name rather from 
the great goodness of God manifested to his 
people, in Destowing healing virtues upon its 
waters. The account of the evangelist is, 

“ Now there was at Jerusalem, by the sheep 
market, a pool, which is called in the Hebrew 
tongue, Bethesda, having five porches. In 


these lay a multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving 
of the water; for an angel went down at a cer- 
tain season into the pool: whosoever then 
first after the troubling of the water stepped 
in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had," John v. 2 — 4. The genuineness of the 
fourth verse has been disputed, because it 
is wanting in some ancient mss., and is 
written in the margin of another as a scho- 
lion; but even were the spuriousness of 
this verse allowed, for which, however, the 
evidence is bv no means satisfactory, the 
supernatural cnqracter of the account, as it 
is indicated by the other parts of the narra- 
tive, remains unaffected. The agitation of 
the water; its suddenly healing virtue as to 
all diseases ; and the limitation to the first 
that should go in, are all miraculous circum- 
stances. Commentators have however re- 
sorted to various hypotheses to account for 
the whole without divine agency. Dr. 
Hammond says, “ The sacrifices were ex- 
ceedingly numerous at the passover, tcark 
Kcuphu, (once a year, Chrysostom,) when the 
pool being warm from the immediate wash- 
ing of the blood and entrails, and thus 
adapted to the cure of the blind, the wither- 
ed, the lame, and perhaps the paralytic, was 
yet further troubled, and the congelations 
and grosser parts stirred up by an officer or 
messenger, Ayy^Xos, to give it the full 
effect." To this hypothesis Whitby acutely 
replies, 1. How could this natural virtue be 
atlapted to, and cure, all kinds of diseases ? 
2. How could the virtue only extend to the 
cure of one man, several probably entering 
at the same instant ? 3. How unlikely is it, 
if natural, to take place only at one pertain 
time, at the passover ? for there was a mul< 
titude of sacrifices slain at other of the feasts. 
4. Lastly, and decisively, Lightfoot shows 
that there was a laver in the temple for wash- 
ing the entrails; therefore they were not 
washed in this pool at all. 

Others, however, suppose that the blood 
of the victims was conveyed from the temple 
to this pool by pipes ; and Kuinoel thinks 
that it cannot oe denied that the blood of 
animals recently slaughtered may impart a 
medicinal property to water ; and he refers to 
Richter's “ Dissertat. de Balneo Animali,** and 
Michaelis in he. But he admits that it can- 
not be proved whether the pool was situ- 
ated out of the city at the sheep gate, or 
in the city, and in the vicinity of the temple ; 
nor that the blood of the victims was ever 
conveyed thither by canals. Kuinoel justly 
observes, that though in Josephus no men- 
tion is made of the baths here described, yet 
this silence ought not to induce us to ques- 
tion the truth of this transaction; since the 
historian omits to record many other circum- 
stances which cannot be doubted; as, for 
instance, the census of Ai^stus, and the 
murder of the infants. This critic also sup- 
poses that St. John only acts the part of an 
historian, and gives the account as it was 
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ciitifiiit aJRtmg the Jews, without vouchii^p 
for its truth, or iaterposinc his own judg- 
ineat Mead follows in the tra^ of ab- 
fhrdly attempting to account for the 
menon on natural principles I thi^ 
the water of this pool acauired a medi- 
cinal property from the mud at its bottom, 
which was heaTy with metallic salts,"~8Ul- 
phur perhaps, or alum, or nitre. Now 
this would, from the water being per- 
turbed from the bottom by some natural 
cause, perliaps subterrpean neat, or atoms, 
rise upward and be mingled with it, and so 
impart a sanative property to those who 
bathed in it before the metallic particles had 
subsided to the bottom. That it should 
have done so, Kaipbp, is not strange, 
since Bartholin has, by many examples, 
shown, that it is usud with many medicinal 
baths, to exert a singular force and sanative 
power at stated times, and at periodical, but 
uncertain, intervals.” Doddndge combines 
the common hypothesis with that of Mead ; 
namely, that the water had at all times more 
or less of a medicinal property ; hut at some 
period, not far distant from that in which 
the transaction here recorded took place, it 
was endued with a miraculous power ; an 
extraordinary commotion being probably ob- 
served in the water, and Providence so order- 
ing it, that the next person who accidentally 
bathed here, being under some great disor- 
der, found an immediate and unexpected 
cure : the Uke phenomenon in some other 
desperate case, was probably observed on a 
second commotion : and these commotions 
and cures might happen periodically. 

AH tliose liypotheses' which exclude mi- 
racle in this case are very unsatisfactory, 
nor is there any reason whatever to re- 
sort to them } for, when rightly viewed, there 
appears a mercy and a wisdom in this mira- 
cle which must strike every one who atten- 
tively considers the account, unless he be a 
determined unbeliever in miraculous inter- 
position. For, 1. The miracle occurred 
KOTcl KatpbPf from time to time, that is, occa- 
sionally, perhaps frequently. 2. Though but 
one at a time was healed, yet, as this might 
often occur, a singularly gracious provision 
was made for the relief of the sick inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem in desperate cases. 3. The 
angel probably acted invisibly, but the com- 
motion in the waters was so strong and pecu- 
Har as to mark a supernatural agent. 4. There 
is great probability in what Doddridge, fol- 
lowing Tertu^ian, supposes, that the waters 
obtained their healing woperty not long 
before the ministry of Christ, and lost it 
after his rdection and crucifixion by the 
Jews. In this case a connexion was esta- 
blished between the healing virtue of the 

S ool and the presence of Chnst on earth, in* 
icating him to be the source of this be- 
nefit, and the true agent in conferring it ; and 
thus it became, afterwards at least, a confir- 
mation of his missiem. 5. The whole might 
also be emblematical, intended,” says IM&c- 
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knurlit, "to rfww that fiadutPa tmob ti 
waters issoiag out of the ^ctowy vm 
about to be fulfilled, of which watm it is 
said, "^ey shall he healed, wid ererywiilig 
shaU live where the river cometh.” It caa- 
not be objected that this was not m age of 
miracles; and if miracles be allowed, we see 
in this particular supernatural visitataon ob- 
vious reasons of fitness, as well as a divine 
compassion. If however the ends to be ac- 
complished by so public and notable a mir^ 
ciilous interposition were less obvious, still 
we must aamit the fact, or either force 
absurd interpretations upon the text, or 
make the evangelist carelessly give his sanc- 
tion to an instance of vulgar credulity and 
superstition. 

Maundrell and Chateaubriand both de- 
scribe a bason or reservoir, near St. Stephen’s 
gate, and bounding the temple on the north, 
as the identical pool of Bethesda ; which, if 
it really be what it is represented to be, is all 
that now remains of the primitive architec- 
ture of the Jews at Jerusalem. The latter 
says, It is a reservoir, a hundred and fifty 
feet long and forty wide. The sides are 
walled, and these walls are composed of a 
bed of large stones joined together by iron 
cramps ; a wall of mixed materials runs up on 
these large stones ; a layer of flints is stuck 
upon the surface of this wall ; and a coating is 
laid over these flints. The four beds are per- 
pendicular with the bottom, and not horizon- 
tal : the coating was on the side next to the 
water ; and the large stones rested, as they 
still do, against the ground. This pool is 
now dry, and half filled up. Here grow 
some pomegranate trees, and a species of 
wild tamarind of a bluish colour : the western 
angle is quite full of nopals. On the west 
side may also be seen two arches, which pro- 
bably led to an aqueduct that carried the 
water into the interior of the temple.” 

BETH-HORON. About twelve miles 
from Jerusalem, lies the Arab village of 
Bethoor, where Dr. E. D. Clarke was by 
accident compelled to pass a night. It is 
noticed by no other traveller; and yet, there 
is the highest probability that this is the 
Beth-horon of the scriptures. St. Jerom 
associates it with Rama, in the remark that 
they were in his time, together with other 
noble cities built by Solomon, only poor 
villj^es. Beth-horon stood on the confines 
of Ephraim and Benjamin; which, accord- 
ing to the learned traveller, exactly an*, 
swers to the situation of Bethoor. He 
supposes it, from its situation on a hill, to be 
Beth-horon the upper, the Beth-horon supe- 
rior of Eusebius, of which frequent notice 
occurs in the apocryphal writings. Josephus 
mentions that Cestius, the Roman general, 
marched upon Jerusalem by way of Lydda 
and Beth-horon. 

BETHLEHEM, a city in the tribe of Ju- 
dah, Judges xvii. T; and likewise call- 
ed Ephrath, Genesis xlviii. 7 { or Ephra- 
tah, Micah v. 2 ; and the inhabitants of 
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Biith i. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 12. 

0avid was born^ and spent his early 
years as a shepherd. And here also the 
scene of the beautiful narrative of Ruth is 
suimosed to be laid. But its highest honour, 
is, that here our divine Lord condescended to 
be bom of woman : — “And thou, Bethlehem 
^ Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shdl he 
come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been of old, 
from everlasting.” Travellers describe the 
first view of Bethlehem as imposing. The 
town appears covering the ridge of a hill on 
the southern side of a deep and extensive 
valley, and reaching from east to west. The 
most conspicuous object is the monastery 
erected over the supposed “ Cave of the Na- 
tivity ; ” its walls and battlements have the 
air of a large fortress. From this same 
point, the Dead Sea is seen below on the 
left, seemingly very near, “ but,” says San- 
dys, “not so found by the traveller; for 
these high, declining mountains are not to 
be directly descended.” The road winds 
round the top of a valley which tradition has 
fixed on as the scene of the angelic vision 
which announced the birth of our Lord to 
the shepherds ; but different spots have been 
selected, the Romish authorities not being 
agreed on this head. Bethlehem (called in 
the New Testament Bethlehem Ephrata and 
Bethlehem of Judea, to distinguish it from 
Bethlehem of Zabulon) is situated on a ris- 
ing ground, about two hours’ distance, or not 
quite SIX miles from Jerusalem, Here the 
traveller meets with a repetition of the same 
puerilities and disgusting mummery which he 
has witnessed at the church of the sepulchre. 

“ The stable,” to use the words of Pococke, 

“ in which our Lord was born, is a grotto 
cut out of the rock, according to the eastern 
custom.” It is astonishing to find so intel- 
ligent a writer as Dr. E, 6. Clarke gravely 
citing St. Jerom, who wrote in the fifth cen- 
tury, as an authority for the truth of the ab- 
surd legend by which the cave of the nativity 
is supposed to be identified. The ancient 
tombs and excavations are occasionally used 
by the Arabs as places of shelter ; but the 
^spel narrative affords no countenance to 
the notion that the Virgin took refuge in any 
cave of this description. On the contrary, 
it was evidently a manger belonging to the 
inn or khan : in other words, the upper 
rooms being wholly occupied, the holy family 
were compelled to take up their abode in the 
court allotted to the mules and horses, or 
other animals. But the New Testament was 
not the guide which was followed by the mo- 
ther of Constantine, to whom the original 
church owed its foundation. Tlie present 
edifice is represented by Chateaubriand as of 
undoubtedly high antiquity ; yet Doubdan, 
an old traveller, says that the monastery was 
destroyed in the year 1263 by the Moslems ; 
and in its present state, at all events, it can- 
not lay claim to a higher date. The convent 


is divided among the Greek, Roman, and 
Armenian Christians, to each of whom sepa- 
rate parts are assigned as places of worship 
and habitations for the monks ; but, on cer- 
tain days, all mav perform their devotions at 
the altars erectea over the consecrated spots 
The church is built in the form of a cross ; 
the nave being adorned with forty-eight Co- 
rinthian columns in four rows, each column 
being two feet six inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet high, including the base and the 
capital. The nave, which is in possession of 
the Armenians, is separated from the three 
other branches of the cross by a wall, so that 
the unity of the edifice is destroyed. The 
top of the cross is occupied by the choir, 
which belongs to the Greeks. Here is an 
altar dedicated to the wise men of the east, 
at the foot of which is a marble star, corre- 
sponding, as the monks say, to the point of 
the heavens where the miraculous meteor 
became stationary, and directly over the spot 
where the Saviour was born in the subterra- 
nean church below ! A flight of fifteen steps, 
and a long narrow passage, conduct to the 
sacred crypt or grotto of the nativity, which 
is thirty-seven feet six inches long, by eleven 
feet three inches in breadth, and nine feet 
high. It is lined and floored with marble, 
and provided on each side with five oratories, 
“answering precisely to the ten cribs or 
stalls for horses that the stable in which our 
Saviour was bom contained ! ” The precise 
spot of the birth is marked by a glory in the 
floor, composed of marble and jasper encir- 
cled with silver, around which are inscribed 
the words, H\c de Virgine Marid Jesus 
Christus natus est. Over it is a marble table 
or altar, which rests against the side of the 
rock, here cut into an arcade. The manger 
is at the distance of seven paces from the 
altar ; it is in a low recess hewn out of the 
rock, to which you descend by two steps, and 
consists of a block of marble, raised about a 
foot and a half above the floor, and hollowed 
out in the form of a manger. Before it is 
the altar of the Magi. The chapel is illumi- 
nated by thirty-two lamps, presented by dif- 
ferent princes of Christendom. Chateaubri- 
and has described the scene in his usual 
florid and imaginative style : “ Nothing can 
be more pleasing, or better calculated to ex- 
cite devotional sentiments, than this subter- 
raneous church. It is adorned with pictures 
of the Italian and Spanish schools, which re- 
present the mysteries of the place. ITie 
usual ornaments of the manger are of blue 
satin, embroidered with silver. Incense is 
continually burning before the cradle of our 
Saviour. I have heard an organ, touched 
by no ordinary hand, play, dunng mass, the 
sweetest and most tender tunes of the best 
Italian composers. These concerts charm 
the Christian Arab, who, leaving his camels 
to feed, repairs, like the shepherds of old, to 
Bethlehem, to adore the King of kings in 
the manger. I have seen this inhabitant of 
the desert communicate at the altar of the 
M 2 
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Magi^ with a fervoar, a piety» a devotion, 
mkaown among the Obiistians of the west. 
The continual arrival of caravans from 
the nations of Christendom; the public 
prayers ; the prostrations ; nay, even the rich- 
ness of the presents sent here by the Chris- 
tian princes, altogether produce feelings in 
the soul, which it is much easier to conceive 
than to describe.” 

Such are the illusions which the Homan 
superstition casts over this extraordinary 
scene! In another subterraneous chapel, 
tradition places the sepulchre of the Inno- 
cents. From this, the pilgrim is conducted 
to the grotto of St. Jerom, where they show 
the tomb of that father, who passea great 
part of his life in this place ; and who, in the 
grotto shown as his oratory, is said to have 
translated that version of the Bible which 
has been adopted by the church of Rome, 
and is called the Vulgate. He died at the 
advanced age of ninety-one, A. D. 422. 'fhe 
village of Bethlehem contains about three 
hundred inhabitants, the greater part of 
whom gain their livelihood by making beads, 
carving mother-of-pearl shells with sacred 
suldects, and manufacturing small tables 
and crucifixes, all which are eagerly pur- 
chased by the pilgrims. 

Bethlehem has been visited by many mo- 
dem travellers. The following notice of it 
by Dr. E. D. Clarke will be read with interest : 
‘‘ After travelling for about an hour from the 
time of our leaving Jerusalem, we came in 
view of Bethlehem, and halted to enjoy the 
interesting sight. The town appeared cover- 
ing the ridge of a hill on the southern side of 
a deep and extensive valley, and reaching 
from east to west ; the most conspicuous 
object being the monastery, erected over the 
cave of the nativity, in the suburbs, and upon 
the eastern side, llie battlements and walls 
of this building seemed like those of a vast 
fortress. The Dead Sea below, upon our 
left, appeared so near to us that we thought 
we could have rode thither in a very short 
space of time. Still nearer stood a mountain 
upon its western shore, resembling in its 
forin the cone of Vesuvius near Naples, and 
having also a crater upon its top which was 
plainly discernible. The distance, however, 
IB much p-eater than it appears to be ; the 
magnitums of the objects beheld in this fine 
prospect causing them to appear less remote 
than they really are. The atmosphere was 
remarkably clear and serene; but we saw 
none of those clouds of smoke, which, by 
some writers, are said to exhale from the 
surface of the lake, nor from any neighbour- 
ing mountain. Everything about it was in 
the highest demree grand and awful. Beth- 
lehem is six miles from Jemsalem. Josephus 
describes the interval between the two cities 
as equal only to twenty stadia ; and in the 
passage referred to, he makes an allusion to 
a celeorated well, which, both from the ac- 
ecmnt given by him of its situation, and more 
especimly from the text of the sacred scrip- 
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tures, 2 Sam. xxiii. 15, seems to have con- 
tained the identical fountain, of whoM pure 
and delicious water we were now drinking. 
Considered merely in point of interest, the 
narrative is not likely to be surpassed by any 
circumstance of pagan history. David, be- 
ing a native of Bethlehem, calls to mind, 
during the sultry days of harvest, verse 13, ' 
a well near the gate of the town, the delici- 
ous waters of which he had often tasted ; and 
expresses an earnest desire to assuage his 
thirst by drinking of that limpid spring. 

‘ And David longed, and said, O that one 
would give m3 to drink of the water of the 
well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate!' 
llie exclamation is overheard by ‘ three of 
the mighty men whom David had,' namely, 
Adino, Eleazar, and Shamnah, verses 8, 9 , 
11. These men sallied forth, and haring 
fought their way through the garrison of the 
Philistines at Bethlehem, verse 14, ‘drew 
water from the well that was by the gate,' 
on the other side of the town, and brought 
it to David. Coming into his presence, 
they present to him the surprising testi- 
mony of their valour and affection. The aged 
monarch receives from their hands a pledge 
they had so dearly earned, but refuses to 
dnnk of water every drop of which had been 
purchased with blood, 2 Sam. xxiii. 17. He 
returns thanks to the Almighty, who had 
vouchsafed the deliverance of his warriors* 
from the jeopardy they had encountered; and 
pouring out the water as a libation on the 
ground, makes an offering of it to the Lord. 
The well still retains its pristine renown; 
and many an expatriated Bethlehemite has 
made it tlie theme of his longing and regret.” 

BETHPHAGE, so called from its pro- 
ducing figs, a small village situated in Mount 
Olivet, and, as it seems, somewhat nearer 
tlenisalem than Bethany. Jesus being come 
from Bethany to Bethpnage, commanded his 
disciples to seek out an ass for him that he 
might ride, in his triumphant entrance into 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. i, &c. The distance 
between Bethphage and Jerusalem is about 
fifteen furlongs. 

BETH SAIDA, a city, whose name in 
Hebrew imports a place of fishing or of 
hunting, and for both of these exercises it 
was well situated. As it belonged to the 
tribe of Naphtali, it was in a country re- 
markable for plenty of deer ; and as it lay 
on the north end of the lake Gennesareth, 
just where the river Jordan runs into it, it 
became the residence of fishermen. Three 
of the apostles, Philip, Andrew, and Peter, 
were born in this city. It is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament, though it frequently 
occurs in the New : the reason is, that it was 
but a village, as Josephus tells us, till Philip 
the tetrpen enlarged it, making it a ma^i- 
ficent city, and gave it the name of JuUas, 
out of respect to Julia, the daughter of Au- 
gustus Caesar. 

The evangelists speak of Bethsaida ; and 
yet it then possessed that name no longer 
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;it was eiilarged and beautified nearly at the 
fiame time as Csesarea, and called Julias. 
I^us was it called in the days of our Lord^ 
and so would the sacred historians have 
been accustomed to call it. But if they knew 
nothing of this, what shall we say of their 
age ? In other respects they evince the most 
accurate knowledge of the circumstances of 
the time. The solution is, that, though 
Philip had exalted it to the rank of a city, to 
which he gave the name of Julias, yet, not 
long afterwards, this Julia, in whose honour 
the city received its name, was banished from 
the country by her own father. The deeply 
wounded honour of Augustus was even anx- 
ious that the world might forget that she 
was his daughter. Tiberius, whose wife she 
had been, consigned the unfortunate prin- 
cess, after the death of Augustus, to the most 
abject poverty, under which she sank without 
assistance. Thus adulation must under two 
reigns have suppressed a name, from which 
otherwise the city might have wished to de- 
rive benefit to itself ; and for some time it 
was called by its ancient name Bethsaida in- 
stead of Julias. At a later period this name 
again came into circulation, and appears in 
the catalogue of Jewish cities by Pliny. By 
such incidents, which are so easily over- 
looked, and the knowledge of which is after- 
wards lost, do those who are really acquainted 
with an age disclose their authenticity. 
“ But it is strange,” some one will say, “ that 
J ohn reckons this Bethsaida, or Julias, where 
he was born, in Galilee, John xii. 21. Should 
he not know to what province his birth-place 
belonged? ” Philip oidy governed the eastern 
districts by the sea of Tiberias ; but Galilee 
was the portion of his brother Antipas. 
Bethsaida or Julias could therefore not have 
been built by Philip, as the case is ; or it did 
not belong to Galilee, as John alleges. In 
fact, such an error were sufficient to prove 
that this Gospel was not written by John. 
Julias, however, was situated in Gaulonitis, 
which district was, for deep political reasons, 
divided from Galilee ; but the ordinary lan- 
guage of the time asserted its own opinion, 
and still reckoned the Gaulonitish province 
in Galilee. When, therefore, John does 
the same, he proves, that the peculiarity of 
those days was not unknown to him; for he 
expresses himself after the ordinary man- 
ner of the period. Thus Josephus informs 
us of Judas the Gaulonite from Gamala, and 
also calls him in the following chapters, the 
Galilean; and then in another work he 
applies the same expression to him; tom 
whence we may be convinced that the cus- 
tom of those days paid respect to a more 
ancient division of the country, and bade 
defiance, in the present case, to the then 
existing political geography. Is it possible 
that historians who, as it is evident from 
such examples, discover throughout so nice 
a knowledge of geographical arrangements 
and local and even temporary,circumstances, 
should have written at a time when the the- 
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atre of events was unknown to them, when 
not only their native country was destroyed, 
but their nation scattered, and the national 
existence of the Jews extinguished and ex- 
tirpated ? On the contrary, all this is in 
proof that they wrote at the very period 
which they profess, and it also proves the 
usual antiquity assigned to the Gospels. 

BETHSHAN, a city belonging to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, on the west of Jordan, 
and not far from the river. It was a consi- 
derable city in the time of Eusebius and St. 
Jerom, and was then, as it had been for 
several ages before, called Scythopolis, or 
the city of the Scythians, from some remark- 
able occurrence when the Scythians made 
an irruption into Syria. It is said to be six 
hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, 2 Macc. 
xii. 29. After the battle of Mount Gilboa, 
the Philistines took the body of Saul, and 
hung it against the wall of Bethshan, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10. Bethshan is now called Bysan, 
and is described by Burckhardt as situated 
on rising ground on the west of the Ghor, or 
valley of Jordan. 

BETHSHEMESH, a city of the tribe of 
Judah, belonging to the priests, Joshua xxi. 
16. The Philistines having sent back the 
ark of the Lord, it was brought to Bethshe- 
mesh, 1 Sam. vi. 12, where some of the peo- 
ple out of curiosity having looked into it, 
the Lord destroyed seventy of the principal 
men belonging to the city, and fifty tiiousand 
of the common people, verse 19. It is here 
to be obsen^ed that it was solemnly en- 
joined, Numb. IV. 20, that not only the com- 
mon people but that even the Levites them- 
selves shopld not dare to look into the ark, 
upon pain of death. “ It is a fearful thing,” 
says Bishop Hall, '^to use the holy ordi- 
nances of God with an irreverent boldness ; 
fear and trembling become us in our access 
to the majesty of the Almighty.” 

BETHUEL, the son of Nahor and Milcah. 
He was Abraham’s nephew, and father to 
Laban and Rebekah, the wife of Isaac, Gen. 
xxii. 20, 23. 

BETROTHMENT, a mutual promise or 
compact between two parties for a future 
marriage, llie word imports as much as 
giving one’s troth ; that is, true faith, or pro- 
mise. Among the ancient Jews, the be- 
trothing was performed either by a writing, 
or by a piece of silver given to the bride. 
After the marriage was contracted, the young 
people had the liberty of seeing each other, 
which was not allowed them before. If, 
after the betrothment, the bride should tres- 
ass against that fidelity she owed to her 
ridegroom she was treated as an adulteress. 
See Marriage. 

BEZER, or Bozra, or Bostra, a city be- 
yond Jordan, given by Moses to Reuben : 
this town was designed by Joshua to be a 
city of refuge ; it was given to the Levites of 
Gershom’s family, Deut. iv. 43. When 
scripture mentions Bezer, it adds, "'in the 
wiluerness,” because it lay in Arabia Deserta, 
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ami} tihe eaateali part of Edom, encompassed 
wiades^s. EusebiiisplacesBosr^entf- 
foormiles from Adraa, or Edrai. city 

Is sometimes said to belong to Reuben, 
sometimes to Moab, and sometimes again to 
Edom } because, as it ij^s a frontier town to 
these three provinces, it was occasionally m 
the hands of one party, and then was taken 
by another. The bishops of Bostra sub- 
scribed the decrees of several councils. 

BIBLE, the book, by way of eminence so 
called, as containing the sacred scriptures, 
that is, the inspired writincs of the Old and 
New Testament ; or the whole collection of 
those which are received among Christians 
as of divine authority. The word Bible 
comes from the Greek bISAoj, or BiCaW, 
and is used to denote any book ; but is em- 
phatically applied to the book of inspired 
scripture, wnich is “ the book,” as being 
superior in excellence to all other books. 
BifiKiov again comes from 0l€\os, the Egyp- 
tian reed, from which the ancient paper was 
procured. The word Bible seems to be 
used in the particular sense just given by 
Chrysostom : “I therefore export all of you 
to procure to yourselves Bibles, Bi€\ia. If 
you have nothing else, take care to have the 
New Testament, particularly the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Gospels, for your constant 
instructors.” And Jerome says, ‘‘ that the 
scriptures being all wTitten by one Spirit, 
are one book.** Augustine also informs us, 
** that some^ called all the canonical scrip- 
tures one book, on account of their wonder- 
ful harmony and unity of design throughout.” 
It is not improbable that this mode of speak- 
ing gradually introduced the geijjeral use of 
the word Bible for the whole collection of 
the scriptures, or the books of the Old and 
New Testament. By the Jews the Bible, 
that is, the Old Testament, is called Mikra, 
that is, ^'lecture, or reading.” By Chris- 
tians the Bible, comprehending the Old and 
New Testament, is usually denominated 
Scripture;” sometimes also the “Sacred 
Canon,” which signifies the rule of faith 
and practice. These, and similar appella- 
tions, are derived from the divine original 
and authority of the Bible. As it contains 
"an authentic and connected history of the 
divine dispensations with regard to man- 
kind ; as it was given by divine inspiration ; 
as its chief subject is religion ; and as the 
doctrines it teaches, and the duties 4t incul- 
cates, pertain to the conduct of men, as 
rational, moral, and accountable beings, and 
conduce by a diyine constitution and promise, 
to their present and future happiness ; the 
Bible deserves to be held in the highest esti- 
mation, and amply justifies the sentiments of 
veneration with which it has been regarded, 
and the peculiar and honourable appeUa- 
tions^ which it has been denominated. 

2. The list of the books contained in tke 
Bible constitutes what is called the canon 
^scripture. Those books that are con- 
tained in the catalogue to which the name 
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of canon has been vn cdled 

canonical, by way of contraiiistinction 
others called deutero-canonicd, apocryphal, 
pseudo-apocryphal, See., which either are 
not acknowledged as divine books, or are re- 
jected as heretical and spurious. (See Ajpo- 
crypha.) The first canon or catalogue of 
the sacred books was made by the Je^; 
but the original author of it is not satisfiic- 
toiily ascertained. It is certain, however, 
that the five books of Moses, called the Pen- 
tateuch, were collected into one bo^ within 
a short time after his death ; since Deutero- 
nomy, which is, as it were, the abridgment 
and recapitulation of the other four, was laid 
in the tabernacle near the ark, according to 
the order which he gave to the Levites, Deut. 
xxxi. 24 . Hence the first canon of the sacred 
writings consisted of the five books of Moses ; 
for a further account of which see Pentateuch. 
It does not appear that any other books were 
added to these, till the division of the ten 
tribes, as the Samaritans acknowledged no 
others. However, after the time of Moses, 
several prophets, and other writers divinely 
inspired, composed either the history of their 
own times, or prophetical books and divine 
writings, or psalms appropriated to the praise 
of God. But these books do not seem to 
have been collected into one body, or com- 
prised under one and the same canon, before 
the Babylonish captivity. This was not done 
till after their return from the captivity, 
about which time the Jews had a certain 
number of books digested into a canon, which 
comprehended none of those books that 
were written since the time of Nehemiah. 
The book of Ecclesiasticus affords sufficient 
evidence that the canon of the sacred books 
was completed when that tract was com- 
posed ; for that author, in chap, xlix., hav- 
ing mentioned among the famous men and 
sacred writers, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
adds the twelve minor prophets who follow 
those three in the Jewish canon; and from 
this circumstance we may infer that the pro- 
phecies of these twelve were already collected 
and digested into one body. It is farther 
evident, that in the time of our Saviour the 
canon of the holy scriptures was drawn up, 
since he cites the law of Moses, the Pro- 
phets, and the Psalms, which are the three 
kinds of books of which that canon is com- 
posed, and which he often styles, “ the scrip- 
tures,” or, “ the holy scripture,” Matt. xxi. 
42; xxii. 29; xxvi. 54; John v, 39; and by 
him therefore the Jewish canon, as it existed 
in his day, was fully authenticated, by whom- 
soever or at what time it had been formed. 

3. The person who compiled tbis canon is 
generally allowed to be E^i^a. According to 
the invariable tradition of Jews and OluiB- 
tians, tbe honour is ascribed to bim of having 
coUected together uod perfected a complete 
edition of the hifiV scriptures. The original 
of the Pentateuch had been carefully preserv- 
ed in the side of the ark, and had been pro- 
bably introduced with the ark into the tei^de 
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«it J^ruisdiem. After having been concealed in 
ehe dangerous days of the idolatrous kings 
of JudiuPi* and particidarly in the m^ious 
reigns of Manasseh and Amon, it was found 
in the days of Josiah^ the succeeding prince, 
by Ililkiah the pfiest, in the temple. Pri- 
deaux thinks, that during the preceding reigns 
the book of the law was so destroyed and 
lost, that, besides this copy of it, there was 
then no other to be obtained. To this pur- 
pose he adds, that the surprise manifested 
oy Hilkiah, on the discovery of it, and the 
grief expressed by Josiah when he heard it 
read, plainly show that neither of them had 
seen it before. On the other hand, Dr. Ken- 
nicott, with better reason, supposes, that 
long before this time there were several 
copies of the law in Israel, during the sepa- 
ration of the ten tribes, and that there were 
some copies of it also among the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, particuhtfly in the hands of 
the prophets, priests, and Levites ; and that 
by the instruction and authority of these 
MSS., the various services in the temple were 
regulated, during the reigns of the good kings 
of Judah. He adds, that the surprise express- 
ed by Josiah and the people, at his reading 
the copy found by Hilkiah, may be accounted 
for by adverting to the history of the pre- 
ceding reigns, and by recollecting how 
idolatrous a king Manasseh had been for 
fifty-five years, and that he wanted neither 
power nor inclination to destroy the copies 
of the law, if thev had not been secreted by 
the servants of God. The law, after being 
so long concealed, would lie unknown almost 
to all the Jews ; and thus the solemn reading 
of it by Josiah would awaken his own and 
the people*s earnest attention; more espe- 
cially, as the copy produced was probably 
the original written by Moses. From this 
time copies of the law were extensively mul- 
tiplied among the people; and though, within 
a few years, the autograph, or original copy 
of the law, was burnt with the city and tem- 
ple by the Babylonians, yet many copies of 
the law and the prophets, and of all the other 
sacred writing8,'were circulated in the hands 
of private persons, who carried them with 
them into their captivity. It is certain that 
Daniel had a copy of the holy scriptures with 
him at Babylon ; for he quotes the law, and 
mentions the prophecies of Jeremiah, Dan. 
ix. 2, 11, 13. It appears also, from the sixth 
chapter of Ezra, and from the ninth chapter 
of Nehemiah, that copies of the law were 
dispersed among the people. The whole 
which Ezra did may be comprised in the 
following particulars : He collected as many 
copies of the sacred writings as he could find, 
and compared them together, and, out of 
them all, formed one complete copy, adjusted 
the various readings, and corrected the er- 
rors of transcribers. He likewise made ad- 
ditions in several parts of the different books, 
which appeared to be necessary for the illus- 
tration, correction, and completion of them. 
To this class of additions we may refer the 
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last chapter of Deuteronomy, which, as it 

S 'ves an account of the death and burial of 
OSes, and of the succession of Joshua after 
him, could not have been written by Moses 
himself. Under the same head have also 
been included some other interpolations in 
the Bible, which create difficulties that can 
only be solved by allowing them; as in 
Gen. xii. 6 ; xxii. 14; xxxvi. 3; Exodus 
xvi. 35 ; Deut. ii. 12 ; iii. 11, 14 ; Prov. xxv. 
1. The interpolations in these passages are 
ascribed by Prideaux to Ezra; and others 
which were afterwards added he attributes to 
Simon the Just. Ezra also changed the old 
names of several places that were become 
obsolete, putting instead of them the new 
names by which they were at that time 
called ; instances of which occur in Genesis 
xiv. 4, where Dan is substituted for Laisb, 
and in several places in Genesis, and also in 
Numbers, where Hebron is put for Kirjath 
Arba, &c. He likewise wrote out the whole 
in the Chaldee character, changing for it the 
old Hebrew character, which has since that 
time been retained only by the Samaritans, 
and among whom it is preserved even to 
this day. The canon of the whole Hebrew 
bible seems, says Kennicott, to have been 
closed by Malachi, the latest of the Jewish 
prophets, about fifty years after Ezra had 
collected together all the sacred books which 
had been composed before and during bis 
time. Prideaux supposes the canon was com- 
pleted by Simon the Just, about one hundred 
and fifty years after Malachi. but, as his 
opinion is founded merely on a few proper 
names at the end of the two genealogies, 
1 Chron. iii. 19, Nehem. xii. 22, wbiph few 
names might very easily be added by a 
transcriber afterwards, it is more probable, 
aa Kennicott thinks, that the canon was 
finished by the last of the prophets, about 
four hundred years before Cnnst. 

4. It is an inquiry of considerable import- 
ance, in its relation to the subject of this arti- 
cle, what books were contained in the canon 
of the J ews. The Old T estament, according to 
our Bibles, comprises thirty-nine books, viz. 
the Pentateuch or five books of Moses, called 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, 1 & 2 Samuel, 1 & 2 Kings, 1 & 2 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, 
Psalms^ Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Solomon, the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah 
with his Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. But, among the 
ancient Jews, they formed only twenty-two 
books, according to the letters of their al- 
phabet, which were twenty-two in number ; 
reckoning Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Ne- 
bemiah, Jeremiah and his Lamentations, 
and the twelve minor prophets, (so called 
from the comparative brevity of their com- 
positions,) respectively as one book. Jose- 
phus says, “ We have not thousands of book% • 
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4 i 9 C!iKifdaSji^ Aud contradictinup each other: 
bat we have only twenty-two, which coiwre- 
hesd the history of all former age8> ana are 
Justly regarded as divine* Five of them pro- 
ceed from Moses ; they include as well the 
laws, as an account of the creation of man, 
extending to the time of his (Moses) death. 
Tins permd comprehends nearly three thou- 
sand years. From the death of Moses to 
that of Artexerxes, who was king of Persia 
after Xerxes, the prophets, who succeeded 
Moses, committed to ^tin^, in thirteen 
books, what was done in their days. The 
remaining four books contain hymns to God, 
(the Psalms,) and instructions of life for 
man.” The threefold division of the Old 
Testament into the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, mentioned by Josephus, was 
expressly recognised before his time by 
Jesus Christ, as well as by the subsequent 
writers of the New Testament. We nave 
therefore sufficient evidence that the Old 
Testament existed at that time ; and if it be 
only allowed that Jesus Christ was a teacher 
of a fearless and irreproachable character, 
it must be acknowledged that we draw a fair 
conclusion, when we assert that the scrip- 
tures were not corrupted in his time : for, 
when he accused the Pharisees of making 
the law of no effect by their traditions, and 
when he enjoined his hearers to search the 
scriptures, he could not have failed to men- 
tion the corruptions or forgeries of scripture, 
if any had existed in that age. About fifty 
years before the time of Christ were written 
the Targums of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, 
and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the Prophets; 
(according to the Jewish classification of 
the books of the Old Testament ;) which are 
evidence of the genuineness of those books 
at that time. We have, however, unques- 
tionable testimony of the genuineness of the 
Old Testament, m the fact that its canon 
was fixed some centimes before the birth of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus the son of ISirach, 
author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes 
evident references to the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and mentions 
these prophets by name : he speaks also of 
the twelve minor prophets. It likewise ap- 
pears from the prolopie to that book, that 
the law and the prophets, and other ancient 
books, were extant at the same period, llie 
book of Ecclesiasticus, according to the best 
c^ouologers, was written in the Syro-Chal- 
dialect A. M. 3772, that is, two hun- 
dred and thirty-two years before the Chris- 
tian mra, and was translated by the grandson 
of Jesus into Greek, for the use of the 
Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added 
by the translator; but this circumstance 
does not diminish the evidence for the anti- 
quity of the Old Testament : for he informs 
us, that the Law and the Prophets, and the 
other books of their fathers, were studied 
by his grandfather; a suflicient proof that 
ihcy were extant in his time. Fifty years, 
indeed, before the age of the author of Ec- 


clesksticua, or two hundred and eigh^-tw» 
years before the Chriatian sera, the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, usually call^ 
the Septuagint, was executed at Alexwdria, 
the books of which are the same as in o^ 
Bibles; whence it is evident that we still 
have those identical hooks, which the most 
ancient Jews attested to be genuine. The 
Christian Fathers too, Origen, Athanasius, 
Hilary, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, and 
Jerom, speaking of the books that are a^bw- 
cd by the Jews as sacred and canonical, agree 
in saying that they are the same in number 
with the letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 
that is, twenty-two, and reckon particularly 
those books which we have already men- 
tioned. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
and conclusive than all the parts of the evi- 
dence for the authenticity and integrity of 
the canon of the Old Testament scriptures. 
The Jews, to whom they were first com- 
mitted, never varied respecting them ; while 
they were fully recognised by our Lord and 
his apostles ; and, consequently, their authen- 
ticity is established by express revelation. 
And that we now possess them as thus 
delivered and authenticated, we have the 
concurrent testimony of the whole suc- 
cession of the most distinguished early 
Christian writers, as well as of the Jews to 
this day, who, in every age, and in all coun- 
tries, the most remote from one another, 
have constantly been in the habit of reading 
them in their synagogues. 

5. The five books of the law are divided 
into fifty-four sections, which division is at- 
tributed to Ezra, and was intended for the 
use of their synagogues, and for the better 
instruction of the people in the law of God. 
For, one of these sections was read every sab- 
bath in their synagogues. They ended the 
last section with the last words of Deuter- 
onomy on the sabbath of the feast of the 
tabernacles, and then began anew with the 
first section from the beginning of Genesis 
the next sabbath after, and so went round in 
this circle every year. The number of these 
sections was fifty-four, because in their inter- 
calated years (a month being then added) 
there were fifty-four sabbaths. On other 
years they reduced them to the number of 
the sabbaths which were in those years, by 
mining two short ones several times into one. 
For they held themselves obliged to have the 
whole law thus read over in their synagogues 
every year. Till the time of the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, they read only the 
law ; but being then prohibited from read- 
ing it any more, they substituted in the room 
of the fifty.four sections of the law, fifty-four 
sections out of the prophets, the reading of 
which they ever after continued. Thus, 
when the reading of the law was restored by 
the Maccabees, the section which was reaa 
every sabbath out of the law served for their 
first lesson, and the section out of the pro- 
p^hets for their second lesson ; and this prac- 
tice was continued to the times of the apos- 
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tl6i^ A<!ts xUi. 15, ^7. These seetioiis were 
divided into verses, called by the Jews oesti- 
Jdm, and they are marked out in the Hebrew 
Bible by two mat points at the end of them, 
called from hence, stfph-pas^, that is, the 
end of the verse. This division, if not made 
^ Ezra, is very ancient; for when the 
Cinaldee came into use in the room of the 
Hebrew language, after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity in Babylon, the 
law was read to the people first in the He- 
brew langu^e, and then rendered by an 
interpreter into the Chaldee langu^ ; and 
this was done period by period. Tlie divi- 
sion of the holy scriptures into chapters is 
of a much later date. The Psalms, indeed, 
appear to have been always divided as they 
are at present. Acts xiii. 33 ; but as to the 
rest of the Bible, the present division into 
chapters was unknown to the ancients. 

6. From the time when the Old Testament 
was completed by Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, till the publication of the New 
Testament, about four hundred and sixty 
years elapsed. During the life of Jesus 
Christ, and for some time after his ascension, 
nothing on the subject of his mission was 
committed to writing. The period of his 
remaining upon earth may be regarded as 
an intermediate state between the old and 
new dispensations. His personal ministry 
was confined to the land of Judea ; and, by 
means of his miracles and discourses, top^e- 
ther with those of his disciples, the attention 
of men, in that country, was sufficiently di- 
rected to his doctrine. They were also in 
possession of the Old Testament scriptures ; 
which, at that season, it was of the greatest 
importance they should consult, in order to 
compare the ancient predictions with what 
was then taking place. Immediately after 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, his disci- 
ples, in the most public manner, and in the 
place where he had been crucified, proclaimed 
that event, and the whole of the doctrine 
which he had commanded them to preach, 
In this service they continued personally to 
labour for a considerable time, first among 
their countr 3 an 6 n the Jews, and then among 
the other nations. During the period be- 
tween the resurrection and the publication 
of the New Testament, the churches pos- 
sessed miraculous gifts, and the prophets 
were enabled to explain the predictions of 
the Old Testament, and to show their ful- 
filment. After their doctrine had everywhere 
attracted attention, and, in spite of the most 
violent opposition, had forced its way through 
the civilized world ; and when churches or 
societies of Christians were collected, not 
only in Judea, but in the most celebrated 
cities of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, the 
scriptures of the New Testament were writ- 
ten by the apostles, and other inspired 
men, and intrusted to the keeping of tWe 
churches. 

The whole of the New Testament was not 
written at once, but in different parts, and 
169 


on various occasions. SAx of the apostlM, 
and two inspired disciples who accompanied 
them in their journeys, were employed in 
this work. The histories which it contains 
of the life of Christ, known by the name of 
the Gospels, were composed by four of his 
contemporaries, two of whom Imd been con- 
stant attendants on his public ministry. The 
first of these was published within a few 
years after his death, in that verv country 
where he had lived, and among the people 
who had seen him and observed his conduct. 
The history called the Acts of the Apostles, 
which contains an account of their proceed- 
ings, and of the progress of the gospel, from 
Jerusalem, among the gentile nations, was 
published about the year 64, being thirty 
years after our Lord’s cnicifixion, by one 
who, though not an apostle, declares that he 
had “perfect understanding of all things, 
from the very first,” and who had written 
one of the Gospels. This book, commencing 
with a detaH of proceedings, from the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, cairies down the 
evangelical history till the arrival of Paul as 
a prisoner at Rome. The Epistles, addressed 
to churches in particular places, to believers 
scattered up and down in diflferent countries, 
or to individuals, in all twenty-one in num- 
ber, were separately written, by five of the 
apostles, from seventeen to twenty, thirty, 
and thirty-five years after the death of Christ. 
Four of these writers had accompanied the 
Lord Jesus during his hfe, and had been 
“ eye-witnesses of his majesty.” The fifth 
was the Apostle Paul, who, as he expresses 
it, was “ one bom out of due time,” but who 
had likewise seen Jesus Christ, and had been 
empowered by him to work miracles, which 
were “the signs of an apostle.” One of 
these five also wrote the book of Revelation, 
about the year A. D. 96 , addressed to seven 
churches in Asia, containing epistles to these 
churches from Jesus Christ himself, with 
various instructions for the immediate use 
of all Christians, together with a prophetical 
view of the kingdom of God till the end of 
time. These several pieces, which compose 
the scriptures of the ^ew Testament, were 
received by the churches with the highest 
veneration; and, as the instructions they 
contain, though partially addressed, were 
equally intended for all, they were immedi- 
ately copied, and handed about from one 
church to another, till each was in possession 
of the whole. The volume of the New Tes- 
tament was thus completed before the death 
of the last of the apostles, most of whom 
had sealed their testimony with their blood. 
FVom the manner in which these scriptures 
were at first circulated, some of their parts 
were necessarily longer in reaching certain 
places than others. These, of course, could 
not be so soon received into the canon as the 
rest. Owing to this circumstance, and to 
that of a few of the books being addressed 
to individual believers, or to their not havings 
the names of their writers afiSxed, or the. 
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dbMipaittoii 0f JkpostUte added, a dcmbt for a 
time oxiatod smong some reapectii^ the 

r ameneas of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Bpistle of James, the Second Epistle 
Pieter, the Second and Third Epistles of 
John, the Bpistle of Jude, and the Book of 
Eevelation. These, however, though not 
universally, were generally acknowledged; 
while all the other books of the New Tes- 
tament were without dispute received from 
the bc^nning. This discrimination proves 
the scrupulous care of the first churches on 
this highly important subject. 

At length these books, which had not at 
first been admitted, were, like the rest, uni- 
versally received, not by the votes of a coun- 
cil, as IB sometimes asserted, but after deli- 
berate and free inquiry by many separate 
churches, under the superintending provi- 
dence of God, in different parts of the world. 
It is at the same time a certain fact, that no 
other books besides those which at present 
compose the volume of the New Testament, 
were admitted by the churches. Several 
apocryphal writings were published under 
the name of Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
which are mentioned by the writers of the 
first four centuries, most of which have 
perished, though some are still extant. Few 
or none of them were composed before the 
second century, and several of them were 
forged as late as the third century. But they 
were not acknowledged as authentic by the 
first Christians ; and were rejected by those 
who have noticed them, as spurious and 
heretical. Histories, too, as might have been 
expected, were witten of the life of Christ; 
and one forgery was attempted, of a letter 
said to have been written by Jesus himself 
to Abgarus, king of Edessa ; but of the first, 
none were received as of any authority, and 
the last was universally rejected. “ Besides 
our Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles,’" 
says Paley, ** no Christian history clmming 
to be written by an apostle, or apostolical 
man, is mioted within three hundred years 
after the birth of Christ, by any writer now 
cartant or known, or, if quoted, is quoted 
with marks of censure and rejection.” This 
agreement of Christians respecting the scrip- 
tures, when we consider tneir many differ- 
ences in other respects, is the more remark- 
able, since it took place without any public 
author!^ being interposed. ** We have no 
^owledge,” says the above author, of any 
interference of authority in the question be- 
fore the council of Laodicea, in the year 363. 
Pirobablv the decree of this council rather 
declarea than regulated the public judg- 
ment, or, more properly speaking, the judg- 
ment of some nei|:hbourmg churches, the 
<^ncil itself consisting of no more than 
thir^ or forty bishops of Lydia and the ad- 
joining countries. Nor does its authority 
to have extended farther.” But the 
WM, that no public authority was interposed, 
yes not require to be supported by the 
mte reasoi^ing. The churches at the be- 


ginning, being widely separated from 
other, necessarily jud^a for themselves m 
this matter, and. the <focree of the coun<^ 
was founded on the coincidence of their 
judgment. In delivering this part of his 
written revelation, God proceeded as he had 
done in the publication of the Old Testament 
scriptures. For a considerable time, his 
will was declared to mankind through the 
medium of oral tradition. At length he saw 
meet, in his wisdom, to give it a more per- 
manent form. But this did not take place 
till a nation, separated from all others, was 
provided for its rec^tion. In the same 
manner, when Jesus Christ set up his king- 
dom in the world, of which the nation of 
Israel was a type, he first made known his will 
by means of verbal communication, through 
his servants whom he commissioned and sent 
out for that purpose ; and when, through 
their means, he had prepared his subjects 
and collected them into churches, to be the 
depositaries of his word, he caused it to be 
delivered to them in writing. His kingdom 
was not to consist of any particular nation, 
like that of Israel, but of all those individu- 
als, in every part of the world, who should 
believe in bis name. It was to be ruled, not 
by means of human authority, or compul- 
sion of any kind, but solely by his authority. 
These sacred writings were thus intrusted 
to a people prepared for their reception, — a 
nation among the nations, but singularly 
distinct from all the rest, who guarded and 
preserved them with the same inviolable at- 
tachment as the Old Testament scriptures 
had experienced from the Jews. 

7. Respecting the lateness of the time when 
the scriptures of the New Testament were 
written, no objection can be offered, since 
they werft published before that generation 
passed away which had witnessed the transac- 
tions they record. Tlie dates of these writings 
fall within the period ot the lives of many 
who were in full manhood when the Lord 
Jesus was upon ekrth; and the facts detail- 
ed in the histories, and referred to in the 
Epistles, being of the most public nature, 
were still open to full investigation. It must 
also be recollected, that the apostles and 
disciples, during the whole intermediate pe- 
riod, were publicly proclaiming to the world 
the same things which were afterwards re- 
corded in their writings. Thus were the 
scriptures, as we now possess them, delivered 
to the first churches. By the concurrent 
testimony of all antiquity, both of friends 
and foes, they were received by Christians 
of different sects, and were constantly ap- 
pealed to on all hands, in the controversies 
that arose among them. Commentaries 
upon them were written at a very early pe- 
riod, and translations made into different 
lai^ages. Formal catalogues of them were 
published, and they were attacked by the 
adversaries of Christianity, who not only did 
not question, but expressly admitted, the 
foots they contained> and that they were the 
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gemiiiid produetioiis of the persoiig wiiose 
names tliey bore. In this manner the scr^- 
tores were also secured from the (hu^er of 
being in any respect altered or vitiated. 
**The books of scripture/^ says Augustine, 
could not have been corrupted. If such 
an attempt had been made by any one, his 
design would have been preventea and de- 
feated. His alterations would have been 
immediately detected by many and more an- 
cient copies.” The dimculty of succeeding 
in such an attempt is apparent hence, that the 
scriptures were early translated into divers 
language, and copies of them were numer- 
ous. The alterations which any one at- 
tempted to make would have been soon per- 
ceived; just even as now, in fact, lesser 
faults in some copies are amended hy com- 
paring ancient copies or those of the original. 
** If any one,” continues Augustine, should 
charge you with having interpolated some 
texts alleged by you as favourable to your 
cause, what would you say? Would you 
not immediately answer that it is impossible 
for vou to do such a thing in books read by 
all Christians ; and that if any such attempt 
had been made by you, it would have been 
presently discerned and defeated by com- 
paring the ancient copies ? Well, then, for 
the same reason that the scriptures can- 
not be corrupted by you, neither could they 
be corrupted by any other people.” Ac- 
cordingly, the uniformity of the manuscripts 
of the holy scriptures that are extant, which 
are incomparably more numerous than those 
of any ancient author, and which are dis- 
persed through so many countries, and in so 
great a variety of languages, is truly asto- 
nishing. It demonstrates both the venera- 
tion in which the scriptures have been al- 
ways held, and the singular cave that has 
been taken in transcribing them. The num- 
ber of various readings, that by the most 
minute and laborious investigation and colla- 
tions of manuscripts have been discovered in 
them, are said to amount to one hundi*ed and 
fifty thousand; though at first sight they may 
seem calculated to diminish confidence in 
the sacred text, yet in no degree whatever do 
they affect its credit and integrity. They 
consist almost wholly in palpable errors in 
transcription, grammatical and verbal differ- 
ences, such as the insertion or omission of a 
letter or article, the substitution of a word 
for its equivalent, or the transposition of a 
word or two in a sentence. Taken altoge- 
ther, they neither change nor affect a single 
doctrine or duty announced or enjoined in 
the word of God. When, therefore, we 
consider the great antiquity of the sacred 
books, the almost infiiute number of copies, 
of versions, and of editions, which have been 
made of them in all languages, in languages 
which have not any analogy one with ano- 
ther, among nations diffenng so much in 
their customs and their relimous opinions, — 
when we consider these things, it is tiuly 
astonishiog, and can only be ascribed to the 


watchful providence of Ood over his own 
word, that, amongst the various readings, 
nothing tnaly essential can be discerned, 
which relates to either precept or doctrine, 
or which breaks that connexion, that unity, 
which subsists in all the various parts of 
divine revelation, and which demonstrates 
the whole to be the work of one and the 
same ^irit. 

8. Havii^ considered the appellations by 
which the Bible is distinguished, the books 
of which it consists, the time and manner in 
which they were collected, it may not be im- 
proper to subjoin a few observations on the 
genuineness and authenticity of the scrip- 
tures, on their high original and divine author- 
ity, and on their great importance and utility. 

It should here be considered, that the 
genuineness of the scriptures proves the 
truth of the principal facts contained in 
them; to which purpose we may observe 
that it is very rare to meet with any genuine 
writings of the historical kind, in which the 
principal facts are not true, unless it be in 
instances where both the motives which en- 
gaged the author to falsify, and the circum- 
stances which gave some plausibility to the 
fiction, are apparent ; neither of which can 
be alleged in the present case with any colour 
of reason. As this is rare in general, it is 
more rare when the writer treats of things 
that happened in his own time, and under 
his own cognizance and direction, and com- 
municates his history to persons under the 
same circumstances ; all which may be said 
of the writers of the scripture history. Be- 
sides, the great importance of the facts men- 
tioned in the scriptures makes it mote im- 
probable, that the several authors should 
either have attempted to falsify, or have suc- 
ceeded in such an attempt. The same ob- 
servation may be applied to the great number 
of particular circumstances of time, place, 
persons, &c., mentioned in the scriptures, and 
to the harmony of the books with themselves, 
and with each other. These are arguments 
both for the genuineness of the books, and 
truth of the facts distinctly considered, find 
also arguments for deducing the truth from 
the genuineness. Moreover, if the books of 
the Old and New Testaments were written by 
the persons to whom they have been ascribed, 
that is, if they be genuine, the moral charac- 
ters of tnese writers afford the strongest as- 
surance, that the facts asserted by them are 
true. The sufferings which several of the 
writers underwent both in life and in death, 
in attestation of the facts delivered by them, 
furnish a particular argument in favour of 
these facts. Again, the arguments here 
alleged for proving the truth of the scripture 
history from the genuineness of the books, 
are as conclusive in respect of the miracu- 
lous facts, as of the common ones. It may 
also be observed, that if we allow the genu- 
ineness of the books to be a sufficient evi- 
dence of the common facts which they re- 
cord, the miraculous facts must also be al- 
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birdt thdk ddm connection witii the 
it U necessary to admit both or 
umber. We cannot conceive that Moses 
flhonld have delivered the Israelites from 
their slavery in Egypt, or conducted them 
^ouffh the wilderness for fortv years, at all 
m sn^ manner as the common nistory r^re- 
sents, unless we suppose the miraculous mcts 
intermixed with it to be true also. In like 
manner, the fame of Christas miracles, the 
multitudes which followed him, the adhei^ 
ence of his disciples, the jealousy and hatred 
of the chief nnests, scribes, and pharisees, 
with many other facts of a common nature, 
are impossible to be accounted for, unless we 
allow that he did really work miracles. And 
the same observations hold, in general, of 
the other parts of the scripture history. We 
might urge that a particular argument in fa- 
vour of the miraculous part of the scripture 
history, may be deduced from the reluct- 
ance of mankind to receive miraculous facts ; 
which would put the writers and readers 
very much upon their guard, and would 
operate as a strong check upon the publica- 
t on of a miraculous history at or near the 
time when the miracles were said to be per- 
formed ; and thus it would serve as a strong 
confirmation of such an history, if its genu- 
ineness be previously panted. 

9. In connection with the preceding propo- 
sition we may observe, that the genuineness 
of the scriptures proves their divine autho- 
rity. Porahyry in effect acknowledges the 
truth of this proposition, in its reference to 
the book of Darnel, by being unable to de- 
vise a method of invalidating its divine 
authority implied in the accomplishment of 
the prophecies which it contains, without 
asserting that they were written after the 
event, or that they were forgeries. Many of 
the other books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have unquestionable evidences of the 
divine foreknowledge, if they be allowed 
geniune ; such are those supplied by Moses’s 
prophecy concerning the captivity of the Is- 
raelites, or of a state not yet erected ; Isaiah’s 
concemin^r Cyrus; Jeremiah’s concerning 
the duration of the Babylonish captivity; 
Christ’s concerning the destruction of Jeni- 
salem, and the captivity that was to follow ; 
Bt. John’s concerning the great corruption 
of the Cliiistian church : and Daniel’s con- 
cerning the fourth empire in its declension ; 
wMch last was extant in the time of Por- 
|>h3ny, al least ; that is, before the events 
wMcn it represents. The truth of the pro- 
position nught also he argued from the sub- 
limity and excellence of the doctrines con- 
tained in the scriptures ; in no respect suit- 
ing the supposea authors, or the ages in 
which they nved, their education or occu- 
pation ; so that, if they were the real authors, 
M are under the necessity of admitting the 
assistance. The converse of this pro- 
fiesltion, namely, tiiat the divine authority 
of ^0 senptures infers their genuineness, 
wBl he readily and universally acknowledged. 


Moreover, the truth of the pHncipal facts 
contained in the scriptures proves their di^ 
vine authority. Such is the frame of the 
human mind, that the scripture history, al- 
lowed to be true, must convince us that 
Christ, the prophets, and the apostles, %vere 
endued with a power greater than human, 
and acted by the authority of a Being of the 
highest wisdom and goodness. By such 
mode of reasoning it is shown that the genu- 
ineness of the scriptures, the truth of the 
principal facts contained in them, and their 
divine authority, appear to be so connected 
with each other, that, any one being estab- 
lished upon independent principles, the other 
two may be inferred from it. On the sub- 
ject of the inspiration of the scriptures, see 
Inspikation. 

10. Another ar^ment in favour of the ge- 
nuineness of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and of the truth of the princi- 
pal facts contained in them, may be deduced 
from the manner in which they have been 
transmitted down from one age to another ; 
resembling that in which all other genuine 
books and true histories have been conveyed 
down to posterity. As the works of the Greek 
and Roman writers were considered by these 
nations as having been transmitted to them 
by their ancestors in a continued succession 
from the times when the respective authors 
lived, so have the books of the Old Testa- 
ment been accounted by the Jews, and those 
of the New by the Christians ; and it is an ad- 
ditional evidence in the last case, that the 
primitive Christians were not a distinct na- 
tion, but a great multitude of people dis- 
persed through all the nations of the Roman 
empire, and even extending itself beyond the 
hounds of that empire. As the Greeks and 
Romans always believed the principal facts 
of their historical books, so the Jews and 
Christians did more, and never seem to have 
doubted of the truth of any part of theirs. 
In short — ^whatever can he said of the tradi- 
tional authority due to the Greek and Roman 
writers — ^something ahalogous to this, and 
for the most part of greater weight, may be 
urged for the Jewish and Christian. Now, 
as all sober-minded persons admit the books 
usually ascribed to the Greek and Roman 
historians, philosophers, &c., to be genuine, 
and the principal facts related or alluded to 
in them to be true, and that, one chief evi- 
dence for this is the general traditionary one 
here recited, they ought, therefore, to pay 
the same regard to the hooks of the Old and 
New Testaments, since there are the same, 
or even greater, reasons for it. Besides, these 
tradition^ evidences are sufiicient ; and we 
thus obtain a real argument, as well as one 
ad hominem, for receiving books thus handed 
down to us. For it is not conceivable, that 
whole nations should either be imposed upon 
themselves, or concur to deceive others by 
forj feries of books or of facts. These books 
ana facts must therefore, in general, be genu- 
ine and true ; and it is a strong addition^ evU 
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d0&ce of this, tliat all nations must be jealous 
of forgeries for the same reasons as we are. 

11. We may proceed to state further^ that 
the great importance of the histories, pre- 
cepts, promises, threatenin^s, and prophecies 
contained in the scriptures, is in evidence both 
of their genuineness, and of the truth of the 
principal facts mentioned in them. The his- 
tory of the creation, fall, deluge, longevity 
of the patriarchs, dispersion of mankind, 
calling of Abraham, descent of Jacob with 
his family into Egypt, and the precepts of 
abstaining from blood, and of circumcision, 
were of such concern, either to mankind in 
general, or to the Israelites in particular, and 
some of them of so extraordinary a nature, 
as that it could not be a matter of indififer- 
ence to the people amongst whom the account 
given of them in Genesis was first published, 
whether they received them or not. On the 
supposition that this account was first pub- 
lished amongst the Israelites by Moses, and 
then confirmed by clear, universal, uninter- 
rupted tradition, it will be easy to conceive 
how it should be handed down from age to 
age amongst the Jews, and received by them 
as indubitable. But, supposing the account 
to be false, or that there were no such ves- 
tiges and evidences of these histories and 
precepts, it will be difficult to conceive how 
this could have happened, let the time of 
publication be what it may. If early, the 
people would reject at once the account, for 
want of a clear tradition ; if late, it would be 
natural to inquire how the author was in- 
formed of things never known before to 
others. As to other cosmogonies and theo- 
onies current among pagans, which are evi- 
ent fictions, they furnish no just objection 
against the Mosaic history, because they were 
generally regarded merely as amusing fic- 
tions ; and yet they concealed in figures, or 
expressed in plain words, some truths which 
agree with the book of Genesis, and afibrd a 
strong presumptive evidence in favour of this 
book. With respect to the law of Moses, 
this was extremely bitrdensome, expensive, 
and severe, particularly in its reference to 
the crime of idolatry, to which mankind were 
then extravagantly prone ; and it was absurd, 
according to human judgment, in the in- 
stances of prohibiting their furnishing them- 
selves with horses for war, and of command- 
ing all the males of the whole nation to ap- 
pear at Jerusalem three times a year. Never- 
theless, it claims a divine authority, and ap- 
peals to facts of the most notorious kind, 
and to customs and ceremonies of the most 
peculiar nature, as the memonals of these 
facts. Can we then conceive that any nation, 
with such motives to reject, and such oppor- 
tunities of detecting, the forgery of the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, should yet receive them, and submit 
to this heavy yoke? That the Jews did 
submit to the law of Moses in these circum- 
stances, is evident from the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, if we allow them the 
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least truth and genuineness, or even from 
profane writers, and from the present ob- 
servance of it by the Jews scattered through 
all the kingdoms of the world. Should it be 
said that other nations have ascribed divine 
authority to their lawgivers, and submitted 
to very severe laws, it may be alleged in 
reply to this, that the pretences of lawgivers 
amongst the pagans to inspiration, and the 
submission of the people, may be accounted 
for from their peculiar circumstances at the 
time, without recurring to real inspiration ; 
and more especially if we admit tne patri- 
archal revelations related by Moses, and 
his own divine legation, as heathen law- 
givers copied after these, and hence we derive 
a strong argument in their favour. Besides, 
no instance occurs among the pagans of a 
body of laws framed at once and remaining 
invariable ; whereas the body politic of the 
Israelites assumed a complete form at once, 
and has preserved it, with little variation, to 
the present time, and under many external 
disadvantages; thus supplying us with an 
instance altogether without parallel, and 
showing the high opinion which they enter- 
tained of the great importance of their law. 
In short, of m the fictions or forgeries that 
can happen among any people, the most im- 
probable is that of the Jewish body of civil 
laws, and seems to be utterly impossible. 

12. If we further examine the history con- 
tained in the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, and extending from the death of Moses 
to the re-establishment of the Jews after the 
Babylonish captivity by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
we shall find a variety of important facts, 
most of which must oe supposed to leave 
such vestiges of themselves, either external 
and visible, or internal in the minds and 
memories of the people, as would verify them 
if true, or cause them to be rejected if false. 
The conquest of the land of Canaan, the 
division of it, and the appointment of cities 
for the priests and Levites by Joshua; the 
frequent slaveries of the Israelites to the 
neighbouring kings, and their deliverance by 
the judges ; the creation of a kingdom by 
Samuel; the translation of this kingdom 
from Saul’s family to David, with his con- 
quests ; the glory of Solomon’s kingdom ; 
the bufiding of the temple ; the division of 
the kingdom ; the idolatrous worship set up 
at Dan and Bethel ; the captivity of the Is- 
raelites by the kings of Assyria ; the cap- 
tivity of tne Jews by Nebuchadnepar ; the 
destruction of their temple; their return 
under Cyrus, rebuilding the temple under 
Darius Hystaspes, and re-establishment un- 
der Artaxerxes Longimanus, by Em^d 
Nehemiah : — ^these events are some of ttoa 
the most glorious, and some of them the 
most reproachful, that can happen to any 
people. How can we reconcile forgeries of 
such opposite kinds, and especially as they 
are interwoven together by Various compli- 
cated and necessary connections, whidi do 
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JKWt of ^pamtian ? Tbe facts^ indeed^ 
of fmeh im|i>ortance» uotorkty^ and per* 
loaoency in tbeir effects, that no particular 
lierions among the Israelites could first pro.* 
jeet the design of feigning them, that their 
own people would not concur with such a 
design, and that neighbouring nations would 
not permit the fiction to pass. Nothing but 
the invincible evidence of tbe facts here al- 
kged, could induce a jealous midtitude 
Wongst the Israelites or neighbouring na- 
tions to acquiesce. This must be acknow- 
ledged upon the supposition that the several 
books were published in or near the times 
when the facts that are recorded in them 
happened. But suppose all these historical 
books forged bjr Ezra; the hypothesis is 
evidently impossible. Things so important 
and notorious, so honouremle and so re- 
proachful to the people for whose sake they 
were forged, would l^ve been rejected witn 
the utmost indignation, unless there were 
the strongest and most genuine traces of 
^se things already amongst the people. 
They must therefore, in part at least, be true. 
If it be said that additions were made by 
Ezra, these additions must have been either 
of important or trivial matters. On the first 
supposition, the difficulty already stated re- 
curs ; and if the important facts are true, 
what possible motive could have induced 
Ezra to make additions of no importance ? 
Besides, if any ancient writings were extant, 
Ezra must, either copy after them, which 
destroys the present supposition, or differ 
from and oppose them, which would betray 
lum. If there were no such ancient writings, 
the people would be led to inquire with re- 
gara to matters of importance, for what rea- 
son Ezra was so particular in things of which 
there was neither any memory, nor account 
in writing. Should it be said that the people 
ihd not regard what Ezra had thus forged, 
this reduces the subject in question to mat- 
ters of small or of no importance. Besides, 
why should Ezra write if no one would read 
(U reg^d ? Farther : Ezra must have had, 
like other men, friends, enemies, and rivals : 
and some, or all of these, would have 
D^en. a check upon him, and a security 
ag^nst him, in matters of importance. 

If we suppose these books, instead of having 
been forged at once, to have been forged 
t^eessively, at the interval of one, two, or 
three centuries after the facts related, we 
involve ourselves in the same or similar 
difficulties. Upon the whole, then, we may 
^ndude, that the forgery of the annals of 
the Israelites appears to be impossible, as 
weU as that of ike body of their civil laws. 

It is needless to examine the books of Esther, 
Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Cuticles ; and we might proceed to the Pro- 
> but this will be resumed under the 
article JVqpliecm. For the subjects compre- 
m the books of the New Testament, 
CaEisriANWTr. 

We shall here stffijoin tome general 


evidences in attestation of the truth of 
the books of scripture. Hiat Jews and 
Christians have thought their sacred books 
very highly important, most genuine, and 
true, appears from the persecutions and suf« 
ferings which they have undergone on ac- 
count of their attachment to them, and be- 
cause they would not be prevailed upon to 
surrender them. The preservation of the 
kw of Moses, probably the first book written 
in any language, whilst many others of a 
later date have been lost, shows the great 
regard that has been paid to it ; and from 
this circumstance we may infer that t.hi« and 
the other books of the Old Testament have 
been preserved on account of their import- 
ance, or from some other cause, equally 
evincing their genuineness and truth. The 
great v^ue set upon these books appears also 
from the many early translations and para- 
phrases of them ; and these translations and 
paraphrases serve to correct errors that are 
unavoidable in the lapse of time, and to se- 
cure their integrity and purity. The hesita- 
tion and difficulty with which some few 
books of the New Testament were received 
into the canon, show tbe great care and 
concern of the primitive Chnstians about the 
canon, and tbe high importance of the books 
admitted into it; and afford a strong evi- 
dence of their genuineness and truth. The 
same observation is in a degree applicable to 
the Jewish canon. Moreover, the religious 
hatred and animosity which subsisted between 
the Jews and Samaritans, and between seve- 
ral of the ancient sects among the Christians, 
convince us of what importance they all 
thought their sacred books, and disposed 
them to watch over one another with a jea- 
lous eye. Farther : the genuineness of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments may be 
evinced from the language, style, and maimer 
of writing used in them. The Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which the Old Testament was 
written, being the language of an ancient 
people, who had little intercourse with their 
neighbours, would not change so fast as 
modem languages have done, since different 
nations have been variously blended with 
one another by the extension of trade, arts, 
and sciences; and yet some changes must 
have occurred in the interval that elapsed 
between tbe time of Moses and that of Mala- 
chi. The biblical Hebrew corresponds so 
eiractly to this criterion, as to afford a con- 
siderable argument in favour of the genu- 
inenMs of the books of the Old Test^ent. 
xSesictes, these books have too great a diver- 
sity of style to be the work of either one 
contemporary Jews, 
it they be forgeries, there must have been a 
simcession of impostors in different ages, 
who concurred in the same iniquitous design. 
Again : the Hebrew language ceased to be 
spoken, as a living language, soon after the 
Babylonish captivity; and it 
would be difficult or impossmle to forge any 
thing in it after it became ,a dead la ng w a g t. 
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Hence it appearCi that all the booksof the C^d 
Testament must at least he nearly as ancient 
as the Babylonish captivity; and as they could 
not all be written in the same age, some 
must be much more ancient, and tms would 
reduce us to the necessity of supposing a 
succession of conspiring impostors. More- 
over, there is, as we have already observed, 
a simplicity of style, and an unaffected man- 
ner of writing, in all the books of the Old 
Testament, which is a strong evidence of 
their genuineness. The style of the New 
Testament, in particular, is not only simple 
and unaffected, but is Greek influenced by 
the Hebrew idiom, and exactly answers to 
the circumstances of time, places, and per- 
sons. To which we may add, that the narra- 
tions and precepts of both the Old and New 
Testament are delivered without hesitation ; 
the writers teaching as having authority : and 
this circumstance is peculiar to those who 
unite, with a clear knowledge of what they 
deliver, a perfect integrity of heart. But a 
further argument for the genuineness and 
truth of the scriptures is supplied by the very 
great number of particular circumstances of 
time, place, persons, &c., mentioned in them. 
It is needless to recount these; but they 
are incompatible with forged and false ac- 
counts, that do not abound in such par- 
ticularities, and the want of which fur- 
nishes a suspicion to their discredit. Com- 
pare, in this respect, Manetho’s account of 
the dynasties of Egypt, Ctesias’s of the 
Assyrian kings, and those which the tech- 
nical chronologers have given of the ancient 
kingdoms of Greece, which are defective in 
such particulars, with the history by Thucy- 
dides of the Peloponnesian war, and with 
Caesarea of the war in Gaul, and the differ- 
ence will be sufficiently apparent. Dr. Paley’s 
admirable treatise, entitled, “ Horea Pan- 
liniB,** affords very valuable illustrations of 
this argument as it respects the genuine- 
ness of the books of the New Testament. 
The agreement of the scriptures with history, 
natural and civil, is a farther proof of their 
genuineness and truth; The nistory of the 
fall agrees in an eminent manner both with 
the obvious facts of labour, sorrow, pain, 
and death, with what we see and feel every 
day, and with all our philosophical inquiries 
into the frame of the human mind, the na- 
ture of social life, and the origin of evil. 
Natural history bears a strong testimony to 
Moses’s account of the deluge. Civil his- 
tory affords many evidences which corrobo- 
rate the same account. (See Delude.) The 
Mosaic account of the confusion of lan- 
guages, of the dispersion of Noah’s sons, 
and of the state of religion in the ancient 
postdiluvian world, is not only rendered pro- 
bable, but is in a very high degree establish- 
ed, by many collateral arguments. See 
Confusion op Lanquagbs, and Dispersion 
OF Mankind. 

14. The agreement of the books of the Old 
wad New Testaments with themselves and 
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with each other, affords another argument 
both of their genuineness and truth, laws 

of the Israeutes are contained in the Penta- 
teuch, and referred to, in a great variety of 
ways, direct and indirect, in the historical 
books, in the Psalms, and in the Prophecies. 
The historical facts also in the preceding 
books are often referred to in those that 
succeed, and in the Psalms and Prophecies. 
In like manner, the Gospels have the greatest 
harmony with each other, and the Epistles 
of St. Paul with the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely any book of 
either the Old or New Testament, which 
may not be shown to refer to many of the 
rest, in one way or other. For the illustra- 
tion of this argument, let us suppose that no 
more remained of the Roman writers than 
Livy, Tully, and Horace ; would they not, 
by their references to the same facts and 
customs, by the sameness of style in the 
same writer, and difference in the different 
ones, and numberless other such like cir- 
cumstances of critical consideration, prove 
themselves, and one another to be genuine, 
and the principal facts related, or alluded to, 
to be true ? Whoever will apply this rea- 
soning to the present case will perceive, that 
the numberless minute, direct, and indirect 
agreements and coincidences, that present 
themselves to all diligent readers of the 
scriptures, prove their truth and genuine- 
ness beyona all contradiction. 

The harmony and agreement of the several 
writers of the Old and New Testament ap- 
pear the more remarkable, when it it is con- 
sidered that their various parts were penned 
by several hands in very different conditions 
of life, from the throne and sceptre down to 
the lowest degree, and in very distant ages, 
through a long interval of time; which 
would naturally have led a spirit of impos- 
ture to have varied its schemes, and to have 
adapted them to different stations in the 
world, and to the different vicissitudes of 
every age. David wrote about four hundred 
ears after Moses, and Isaiah about two 
undred and fifty after David, and Matthew 
more than seven hundred years after Isaiah ; 
and yet these authors, with aU the other 
prophets and apostles, write in perfect har- 
mony, confirming the authority of their pre- 
decessors, labouring to reduce the people to 
the observance of their instructions, and 
loudly exclaiming against the neglect and 
contempt of them, and denouncing the 
severest judgments against such as continued 
dis&bedient. Consequently, as the writes 
of the holy scriptures, though they all claim 
a divine authority, yet write in perfect con- 
nection and harmony, mutually confinmng 
the doctrine and testimony of each other, 
and concurring to establish the very same 
religious truths and principles, it is a strong 
proof that they all derived their instructions 
jhrom the same fountain, the wisdom of 
and were indeed under the direction 
illumination of the same Spirit. This fcaoi 
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wM, tliat tha unitj of desl^ which 
a^penrs in the diapeneations recorded in the 
fledntores, is an argument not only of their 
IrwSi and genuineness^ but also of their di- 
tine authority. In order to perceive the 
Iwee this argument^ it is only necessaxj 
te. inquire what this desimi is, and how it is 
imrsued by the series of events and divine 
inteipositions recorded in the scriptures. 
(See Dispensation,) It should also be con* 
^ered, that the historical evidences in fa- 
vour of the genuineness, truth, and divine 
authority of the scriptures, do not be- 
come less from age to age; but, on the 
contrary, it may rather be presumed that 
they increase. Since the three great con- 
curring events of printing, the reformation 
of religion in these western parts, and the 
restoration of letters, so many more evi- 
dences and coincidences have been discovered 
in favour of the Jewish and Christian histo- 
ries, as may serve, in some measure, to sup- 
ply the want of those that have been lost in 
the preceding times ; and as this accumu- 
lation evidences is likely to continue, 
there is great reason to hope that it will at 
length become irresistible to all and silence 
even every gainsayer. 

15. The moral characters of the pro- 
phets, and the apostles, prove the truth and 
divine authority of the scriptures. The cha- 
racters of the persons who are said in the 
scriptures to have had divine communica- 
tions, and a divine mission, are so much su- 
perior to the characters that occur in com- 
mon life, that we can scarcely account for 
the more eminent individuals, and much less 
60 for so large a succession of them, con- 
tinued through so many ages, without allow- 
ing the divine communications and assist- 
ance which they allege. Notwithstanding 
considerable imperfections that pertained to 
many of these eminent persons, and the 
occasional offences chargeable upon one 
or two of them, yet the impartial reader 
should consider whether the prophets, apos- 
tles, &c., were not so much superior, not 
only to mankind at an average, but even to 
the best men among the Greeks and Romans, 
as is not fairly to be accounted for by the 
mere powers of hiunan nature. If this state- 
ment should not be conceded, their charac- 
ters, however, are too good to allow the sup- 
position of an impious fraud and imposture, 
which must have been the case if they had 
not divine authority. Besides, it should be 
recollected, that the imdis^sed and impar- 
ted manner in which the imperfections and 
faults of the eminent persons mentioned in 
scripture are related^ furnishes a remarkable 
additional evidence for the truth of those 
parts of the scriptmre history in which such 
relations occur, besides , such evidences as 
extend to the whole. 

16. The e:rcellence d the doctrine con- 
tained in the scriptures is an additional evi- 
d^ce of their authority. This argument has 
giei^ force independently of all other consU 
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derations. Swposei, te kistanee, that 
author of the wspel, which goes und^ the 
of name of St. Matthew, was n<^ known, and 
that it was unsupported by the writers of the 
primitive times ; yet such are the unaBected 
simplicity of the narrations, the purity of the 
doctrine, and the sincere piety and goodness 
of the sentiments, that it carries its own au- 
thority with it. The same observation is ap- 
plicable in g^eral to all the books of the Old 
and New Testaments ; so that if there was no 
other book in the world besides the Bible, a 
man could not reasonably doubt of the truth 
of revealed religion. If all other arguments 
were set aside, we may conclude from this 
single consideration, that the authors of the 
bomts of the Old and New Testaments, who- 
ever they were, cannot have made a false 
claim to divine authority. The scriptures 
contain doctrines concerning God, provi- 
dence, a future state, the duty of man, &c , 
far more pure and sublime than can in any 
way be accounted for from the natural pow- 
ers of men, so circumstanced as the sacred 
writers were. Let the reader consider 
whether it can be reasonably supposed, that 
Jewish shepherds, fishermen, &c., should, 
both before and after the rise of the heathen 
philosophy, so far exceed men of the great- 
est abilities and accomplishments in other 
nations, by any other means than divine 
communications. Indeed, no writers, from 
the invention of letters to the present times, 
are equal to the penmen of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments in true excellence, 
utility and dignity ; and this is surely such 
an internal criterion of their divine authority, 
as ought not to be resisted. 

17. The many and great advantages which 
have accrued to the world from the patri- 
archal, Judaical, and Christian revelations, 
confirm the whole. These advantages re- 
late partly to the knowledge, and partly 
to the practice, of religion. The intemm 
worth and excellence of the scriptures, 
as containing the best principles of know- 
ledi^e, holiness, consolation and hope, and 
their consequent utility and importance in 
a moral and. practical view, fully and directly 
demonstrate their divine original. For an 
enlarged view of this branch of evidence see 
Christianity. 

BIBLISTS, or BIBLICI, a terra applied 
to certain doctors in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, who expounded the sacred 
writinffs in their public schools, and endea- 
voured to establish their doctrines by the 
authority of scripture, in opposition to un- 
certain traditions, or the speculations of the 
schools. Upon the same principle, the Pi- 
etists of the seventeenth century formed 
what ^ey called biblical colleges, for ex- 
pounding the scriptures. 

BIER. See Funerals. 

BILDAD, the Shuhite, one of Job’sfrienda, 
thought by some to have descended from 
Shuim, the son of Abrahami by Keturah^ 
Job ii. 11 ; viii., xviii., xxv. 
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BILHAH, Hacliers handmaid^ given by 
her to Jacob her husband, as a concubinary 
wife, that, through her she might have a 
son, Gen. xxx. 3, 4, &c. See BAanENNSss. 

BIND. To bind and loose are taken for 


condemning and absolving : And I will 

g ive unto &ee the keys of the kingdom of 
eaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven : and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven/' Matthew xvi. 19. By 
binding and loosing, in the language of 
the Jews, is understood, likewise, permitting 
and forbidding ; or declaring anything in a 
judicial manner to be permitted or forbid- 
den; and on the promotion of their doctors, 
they put the keys into their hands with these 
words, “ Receive the power of binding and 
loosing," So our Lord says, “ I am not 
come to destroy,” to unloose or dissolve, 
** the law, but to fulfil,” that is, to confirm 
and establish it. Matt. v. 17. See Keys. 
BIRD, a common name for all birds. 


but is sometimes used for the sparrow in 
particular. 

Birds are distinguished by the Jewish 
legislator into clean and unclean. Such as 
fed upon grain and seeds were allowed for 
food, and such as devoured flesh and carrion 
were prohibited. 

Moses, to inspire the Israelites with senti- 
ments of tenderness towards the brute crea- 
tion, commands them, if they find a bird's 
nest, not to take the dam with the young, but 
to sufifer the old one to fly away, and to take 
the young onljr, Deut. xxii. 6. This is one 
of those merciful constitutions in the law of 
Moses which respect the animal creation, 
and tended to humanize the heart of that 
people, to excite in them a sense of the 
divine providence extending itself to all crea- 
tures, and to teach them to exercise their 
dominion over them with gentleness. Be- 
sides, the young never knew the sweets of 
liberty ; the dam did ; they might be taken 
and used for any lawful purpose ; but the 
dam must not be brought into a state of 
captivity. The poet Phocylides has a 
maxim, in his admonitory poem, very simi' 
lar to that in the sacred texts ; — 


ns tffytOas KoKiijs &iia mdjnas cAc<rO«, 

Mrjripa d* i/crrpoXlTrrjs, Xv* ‘ortlA.t rrjffSc ytorrois. 

Nor from a nest take all the birds away. 

The mother spare, she’ll breed a future day. 

It appears that the ancients hunted birds. 
Baruch, iii. 17, speaking of the kings of 
Babylon, says, “They had their pastime 
with the fowls of the air;” and Daniel, iii. 
38, tells Nebuchadnezzar that God had made 
the fowls of the air subject to him. 

Birds were offered m sacrifice on many 
occasions. In the saortfioes for sin, he who 
had not a lamb, or a kid, “ might ofl^er two 
turtles, or two young pigeons; one for a 
sin-offering, the other for a bumt-ofifering. 
These he presented to the priest, who offered 
that first which was for the sin-offering, and 
wrung off the head from the neck, but did 
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not divide it asunder : the other he was to 
offer for a burnt-offering,” Levit. v. 7, 8. 
When a man who had been smitten with a 
leprosy was healed, he came to the entrance 
of the camp of Israel, and thepnest went out 
to inspect him, whether he were entirely 
cured Levit. xiv. 5, 6. After this inspection, 
the leprous person came to the door of the 
tabernacle, and offered two living sparrows, 
or two birds ; (pure birds, those of which it 
was lawful to eat;) he made a wisp with 
branches of cedar and hyssop, tied together 
with a thread, or scarlet ribbon ; he filled an 
earthen pot with running water, that the blood 
of the bird might be mingled with it ; then 
the priest, dipping the bunch of hyssop and 
cedar into the water, sprinkled with it the 
leper who was healed ; after which he let 
loose the living bird, to fly where it would. 
In Palestine dead bodies were sometimes 
left closed to birds of prey, as appears 
from &ripture; but, generally, they were 
buried in the evening : even criminals were 
taken down from the gallows. 

BIRTHRIGHT, or PRIMOGENITURE, 
the right of the first-born or eldest son. 
The birthright, or right of primogeniture, 
had many privileges annexed to it. The 
first-bom was consecrated to the Lord, 
Exod. xxii. 29 ; had a double portion of the 
estate allotted him, Deut. xxi. 17 ; had a dig- 
nity and authority over his brethren, Gen. 
xUx. 3 ; succeedeu in the government of the 
family or kingdom, 2 Chron. xxi. 3 ; and, as 
some with good reason suppose, in ancient 
times to the priesthood or chief govern- 
ment in matters ecclesiastical . Jacob, having 
bought Esau’s birthnght, acquired a title 
to the particular blessing of his dying father; 
and, accordingly, he had consigned to him the 
privilege of the covenant which God made 
with Abraham, that from his loins the Mes- 
siah should spring: a prerogative which 
descended to his posterity. Reuben forfeited 
the blessings of his birthright, as lye see by 
the express declaration of his father Jacob, 
in his benediction of his children, Gen. xlix. 
1, &c., for the crime of incest with his 
father’s concubine, on account of which his 
tribe continued all along in obscurity ; while 
the priesthood was conferred on Levi, the 
government on Judah, and the double por- 
tion on Joseph, to descend to their respec- 
tive tribes. And this pre-eminence of the 
first-born took place from the beginning, 
and as much belonged to Cain, before his 
forfeiture of it, as it did to Reuben before 
his. See Genesis iv. 7, xlix. 3. Thus 
the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
offered sacrifices, and were priests as well as 
kings in their respective families, Gen. xii. 
7, 8 ; xiii. 18 ; xvii. 7; xxvi. 25 ; xxxi. 64; 
XXXV. 7. Job, in Arabia, acted in the same 
capacity. Job i. 6 ; and it is highly probable 
that, among the ancient heathen nations m 
general, the first-bom were entitled not only 
to the civil authority, but also to the priest- 
hood. Tbis seems to have been the case in 
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£|^t^ in the time of Moses; and hence 
Jeh^ah^s destroying their first-born, as it 
the last miracle wrought in that countiy 
before the Exodus, so was it the most dread- 
fill, and most effectual in prevail!^ on 
Phmoh and the Egyptians to dismiss the 
Israelites. 

BISHOP, hrlffKovos, signifies an over- 
seer, or one who has the inspection and direc- 
tion of anything. Nehemiah speaks of the 
overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem, Neh. 
xi. 22, The most common acceptation of the 
word bishop is that in Acts xx. 28, and in 
St. Paul’s epistles, Philip, i. 1, where it sig- 
nifies the pastor of a church. St. Peter calls 
Jesus Clinst ** the Shepherd and Bishop of 
our souls,” 1 Peter ii. 25 ; and St. Paul de- 
scribes the qualities requisite in a bishop, 

1 Timothy iii. 2 ; Titus 1, 2, &c. It is not 
improbable that the overseers of Christ’s 
church are in the New Testament called 
intffK&itoi, from the following passage in 
Isaiah ; ^ I will also make thy officers peace, 
and thine overseers ” (^iiriffKovas), righte- 
ousness,” Isaiah lx. If. The word, as used 
by the apostolic writers, when referring to 
the pastors of Chnstian churches, is evi- 
dently of the same import as presbyter or 
elder; for the terms, as they occur in the 
New Testament, appear to be synonymous, 
and are used indifferently. Thus the same 
persons that are called hricfKovot, bishops, 
are also called elders. Hence, 

when St. Paul came to Miletus, he sent to 
Ephesus for the presbyters of the church, 
and thus addressed them : Take heed unto 
yourselves,^ and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you ” (the pres- 
byters) ** itruTK&itHs, bishops,” or overseers. 
Acts XX. If. Here,” says Dr. Campbell, 
there can be no question that the same 
arsons are denominated presbyters and 
ishops.” Nor is this the only passage in 
which we find the terms used convertibly. 
In Titus i. 5, it is said, ‘‘ For this cause left 
I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders” (Greek, vrpteSvrtges) “ in every city 
and then it follows in verse 7, “ For a 
bishop ” {hrlffKovw) “ must be blameless.” 
In like manner, the apostle Peter, 1 Peter 
V, 1 ; The elders ” (wptorSuripas) ** which are 

among you I exhort ; feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taHng the oversight 
thereof s that is, discharging the 

office of bishops.” See Episcopacy. 

BITHYNIA, a country of Asia Minor, 
stretching along the shore of the Pontus 
Euxinus, or Black Sea, from Mysia to Paph- 
lagoma j having Phrygia and Galatia on the 
south. In it are the two cities of Nicsea, or 
Nice, and Chaleedon: both celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history, on account of the gene- 
ral councils held in them, and called after 
their names. Hw former city is at present 
g^ed Is-Nick, and the latter Kadi-Keni. 
Wilhm this country, also, are the celebrated 
mountains of Olympus. St. Peter addressed 


his first epistle to the Hebfow Chnstiaits 
who were scattered through this and the 
neighbouring countries. 

BITTER HERBS, tsnino, Exod. xiL 
8, and Numbers ix. 11. The Jews were com- 
manded to eat their passover with a salad 
of bitter herbs ; but whether one particular 
lant was intended, or any kind of bitter 
erbs, has been made a question. By the 
Septuagint it is rendered wntptS»y ; by 
Jerom, ** ctm lactucis agrestibusf* and by 
the Gr. Venet., hrl •mlnpuriv. Dr. Geddes 
remarks, that it is highly probable that 
the succoiy or wild lettuce is meant.” The 
Mischna in Pesachim, cap. 2, reckons five 
species of these bitter herbs : 1 . Chazareth, 
taken for lettuce : 2. Ulsin, supposed to be 
endive or succory ; 3. Tamca, probably tan- 
sy : 4. Chanibbinim, which Bochart foought 
might be the nettle, but Scheuchzer shows 
to be the camomile : 5. Merer, the sow- 
thistle, or dent-de-lien, or wild lettuce. 
Mr. Forskal says, “ the Jews in Sana and 
in Egypt eat the lettuce with the paschal 
lamb.” He also remarks, that moru is cen- 
taury, of which the young stems are eaten 
in February and March. 

BllTERN. Isaiah xiv. 23 ; xxxiv. 

11 ; and Zephaniah ii. 14. Interpreters have 
rendered this word variously: an owl, an 
osprey, a tortoise, a porcupine, and even an 
otter. “ How unhappy,” says Mr. Harmer, 

that a word which occurs out three times 
in the Hebrew Bible should be translated 
by three different words, and that one of 
them should be offer Isaiah, prophesy- 
ing the destruction of Babylon, says that 
“ the Lord will make it a possession for the 
bittern, and pools of water;” and Zepha- 
niah, ii. 14, prophesying against Nineveh, 
says that “ the cormorant and bittern shall 
lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their voice 
shall sing in the windows.” The Arabic ver- 
sion reads “ al-houbara.’* According to Dr • 
Shaw, the houbara is of the bigness of a 
capon, but of a longer body. It feeds on 
little shrubs and insects, like the graab el 
Sahara; frequenting, in like manner, the 
confines of the desert.” Golius interprets 
it the bustard; and Dr. Russel says that the 
Arabic name of the bustard is “houbry.” 

BITTERNESS, waters of. See Adultery. 

BLASPHEMY, 0\cur<irrffUa, properly de- 
notes calumny , detraction, reproaciful ox abus- 
ive lan^age, against whomsoever it be vent- 
ed. That pKwnpfttfda and its conjugates are 
very often applied, says Dr. Campbell, to re- 
proaches not aimed against God, is evident 
from the following passages : Matt. xii. 31, 
32 ; xxvii. 39 ; Mark xv. 29 ; Luke xxu. 65 ; 
xxiii. 39 ; Rom. iii. 8 ; xiv. 16 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
13 ; X. 30 ; Eph. iv. 31 j 1 Tim, vi. 4 ; Titus 

2 ; 1 Peler iv. 14 ; Jude 9, 10 ; Acts vL 
11, 13; 2 Peter ii. 10, ll; in the much 
greater part of which the English trans- 
lators, sensible that they could admit no 
such application, have not used the words 
blaspheme or blasphemy, but rail, revile, speak 
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90ilt ifc. In one of the passages quoted, a 
reproachful charge brought even against the 
devil is called Kpuris June 9 ; and 

rendered by them, ** railing accusation.*' 
The import of the word fikafftfyrttxla is maledi^ 
emtia, in the largest acceptation ; compre- 
hending all sorts of verbal abuse, impreca- 
tion, reviling, and calumny. And let it be 
observed, that when such abuse is mentioned 
as uttered against God, there is properly no 
change made in the signification of the^ 
word : the change is only in the application 
that is, in the reference to a different object. 
The idea conveyed in the explanation now 
given is always included, against whomso- 
ever the crime be committed. In this man- 
ner every term is understood that is appli- 
cable to both God and man. Thus the 
meaning of the word disobey is the same, 
whether we speak of disobeying God or of 
disobeying man. The same may be said 
of believe, honmr, fear, &c. As, therefore, 
the sense of the term is the same, though 
differently applied, what is essential to con- 
stitute the crime of detraction in the one 
case, is essential also in the other. But it is 
essential to this crime, as commonly under- 
stood, when committed by one man against 
another, that there be in the injurious per- 
son the will or disposition to detract from 
the person abused. Mere mistake in regard 
to character, especially when the mistake is 
not conceived by him who entertains it to 
lessen the character, nay, is supposed, how- 
ever erroneously, to exalt it, is never con- 
strued by any into the crime of defamation. 
Now, as blasphemy is in its essence the 
same crime, but immensely aggravated by 
being committed against an object infinitely 
superior to man, what is fundamental to the 
very existence of the crime will be found in 
this, as in every other species which comes 
under the general name. There can be no 
blasphemy, therefore, where there is not an 
impious purpose to derogate frona the divine 
Majes^, and to alienate the minds of others 
from the love and reverence of God. The 
blasphemer is no other than the calumniator 
of Almighty God. To constitute the crime, 
it is as necessary that this species of calumny 
be intentional. He must be one, therefore, 
who by his impious talk endeavours to in- 
spire others with the same irreverence to- 
wards the Deity, or perhaps abhorrence of 
him, which he indulges in himself. And 
though, for the honour of human nature, it 
is to be hoped that very few arrive at this 
enormous guilt, it ought not to be dissem- 
bled, that the habitual profanation of the 
name and attributes of God, by common 
swearing, is but too manifest an approach 
towards it. There is not an entire coincid- 
ence : the latter of these vices may be con- 
sidered as resulting solely from the defect 
of what is good in principle and disposition ; 
the former, from the acauisition of what is 
evil in the extreme : but there is a close con- 
nexion between them, and an insensible gra- 


dation from the one to the other. To accus- 
tom one’s self to treat the Sovereign of the 
universe with irreverent familiarity, is the 
first step ; malignly to arraign his attributes, 
and revile his providence, is the last. Ihe 
first divine law published against it, ** He 
that blasphemeth the name of the Lord” 
(or Jehovah, as it is in the Hebrew) shall 
be put to death,” LeviJ. xxiv. 16, when con- 
sidered along with the incident that occa- 
sioned it, suggests a very atrocious offence 
in words, no less than abuse or imprecations 
vented against the Deity. For, in what way 
soever the crime of the man there men- 
tioned be interpreted, — ^whether as commit- 
ted against the true God, the God of Israel, 
or against any of the false gods whom his 
Egyptian father worshipped, -—the law in the 
woras now quoted is sufficiently explicit; 
and the circumstances of the story plainly 
show, that the words which he had used 
were derogatory from the Godhead, and 
shocking to the hearers. And if we add to 
this the only other memorable instance in 
sacred history, namely, that of Rabshakeh, 
it will lead us to conclude that it is solely a 
malignant attempt, in words, to lessen men’s 
reverence of the true God, and, by vilifying 
his perfections, to prevent their placing con- 
fidence in him, which is called in scripture 
blasphemy, when the word is employed to 
denote a sin committed directly against God. 
This was manifestly the attempt of Rabsha- 
keh, when he said, ** Neither let Hezekiah 
make you trust in the Lord,” (the word is 
Jehovah,) ** saying, Jehovah will surely deli- 
ver us. Hath any of the gods of the nations 
delivered his land out of the* hand of the 
king of Assyria? Where are the gods of 
Hamath and of Arpad ? Where are the gods 
of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Iva ? Have they 
delivered Samaria out of my hand ? Who 
are they, among all the gods of the coun- 
tries, that have delivered their country out 
of mine hand, that Jehovah should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ?” 2 Kings xviii. 
30, 33—35. 

2. It will naturally occur to inquire, what 
that is, in particular, which our Lord de- 
nominates ** blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit,” Matt. xii. 31, 32; Mark iii. 28, 29; 
Luke xii. 10. But without entering minutely 
into the discussion of this question, it may 
suffice here to observe, that this blasphemy 
is certainly not of the constructive kind, but 
direct, manifest, and malignant. First, it is 
mentioned as comprehended under the same 

g enus with abuse against men, and contra- 
istinguished only by the object. Secondly, 
it is further explained by being called speaks 
iftg against in both cases : 6s ft*' ihrp xSyor 
kotA tou biov TOW 5* Ar ilfrp kutA tow 

meduaros rov ayis. Whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of Man.”—** Whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost. ” 
The expressions are the same, in effect, 
in all the evangelists who mention it, and 
iipply such an opposition as is both in- 
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ientional and malevolent. This cimnot 
have been the case of all who disbelieved 
the mission of Jesus, and even decried his 
miracles ; many of whom, we have reason 
to think, were afterwards converted by the 
apostles. But it was the wretched case of 
some who, instigated by worldly ambition 
and avarice, slandered what they knew to be 
the cause of God ; and, against conviction, 
reviled his work as the operation of evil spi- 
rits. This view of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is confirmed by the circumstances 
under which our Lord spoke. 

If M'e consider the scripture account of 
this sin, nothing can be plainer than that it 
is to be understood of the Pharisees* imput- 
ing the miracles wrought by the power of 
the Holy Ghost to the power of the devil ; 
for our Lord had just healed one possessed 
of a devil, and upon this the Pharisees gave 
this malicious turn to the miracle. This led 
our Saviour to discourse on the sin of blas- 
phemy. The Pharisees were the persons 
charged with the crime : the sin itself mani- 
festly consisted in ascribing what was done 
by the finger of God to the agency of the 
devil ; and the reason, therefore, why our 
Lord pronounced it unpardonable, is plain ; 
because, by withstanding the evidence of 
miracles, they resisted the strongest means 
of conviction, and that wilfully and malig- 
nantly ; and, giving way to their passions, 
opprobriously treated that Holy Spirit whom 
they ought to have adored. From aU which 
it will probably follow, that no person can 
now be guilty of the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, in the sense in which our Savi- 
our originally intended it ; but there may be 
sins which bear a very near resemblance to 
it. This appears from the case of the apos- 
tates mentioned in the Kpistle to theHebrews, 
to whom no more sacrifice for sins ** is 
said to remain ; whose defection, however, 
is not represented so much as a direct sin 
against the Holy Ghost as against Christ, 
whom the apostate Jews blasphemed in the 
synagogues. It implied, however, a high of- 
fence against the Holy Spirit also, with whose 
gifts they had, probaoly, been endowed, and 
their conduct must be considered, if not the 
same sin as that committed by the Pharisees, 
yet as a consenting with it, and thus as placing 
them in nearly, if not altogether, the same 
desperate condition. Even apostasy in the 
present day, although a most ag^avated 
and perilous offence, cannot be committed 
with circumstances of equal aggravation to 
those which were found in the case of the 
persons mentioned by St. Paul ; and it may 
De laid down as certain, for the relief of 
those who may be tempted to think that 
they have committed the unpardonable sin, 
that their horror of it, and the trouble which 
the very apprehension causes them, are the 
sure proofs that they are mistaken. But al- 
though there may be now fearful approaches 
to tl^ utmardonable offence, it is to be re- 
anembered that there may be many danger- 
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ous and fatal sins against the Holy Ghosts 
which are not tke sin against him, which 
has no forgiveness. 

BLEMISH, whatever renders a person or 
thing imperfect or uncomely. The Jewish law 
required the priests to be free from blemishes 
of person, Lev. xxi. 17 — 23 ; xxii. 20 — 24, 
Scandalous professors are blemishes to the 
church of God, 2 Peter ii. 13 ; Jude 12., and 
therefore ought to be put away from it, in 
the exercise of a godly discipline. 

BLESS, BliESSING. There are three 
points of view in which the acts of bles- 
sing may be considered, llie first is, 
when men are said to bless God, as in 
Psalm chi. 1, 2. We are then not to sup- 
pose that the divine Being, who is over 
all, and, in himself, blessed for evermore, is 
capable of receiving any augmentation of his 
happiness, from all the creatures which he 
has made ; such a supposition, as it would 
imply something of imperfection in the di- 
vine nature, must ever be rejected with ab- 
horrence ; and, therefore, when the creatures 
bless the adorable Creator, they only ascribe 
to him that praise and dominion, and hon- 
our, and glory, and blessing, which it is 
equally the duty and joy of his creatures 
to render. But when God is said to bless 
his people, Gen. i. 22; Eph. i. 3; the 
meaning is, that he confers benefits upon 
them, either temporal or spiritual, and 
so communicates to them some portion of 
that blessedness which, in infinite fulness, 
dwells in himself, James i. 17 ; Psalm civ. 
24, 28 ; Luke xi. 9 — 13. In the third place 
men are said to bless their fellow- creatures 
From the time that God entered into cove- 
nant with Abraham, and promised extra- 
ordinary blessings to his posterity, it ap- 
pears to have been customary for the father 
of each family, in the direct line, or line 
of promise, previous to his death, to call his 
children around him, and to inform them, 
according to the knowledge which it pleased 
God then to give him, how, and in what man- 
ner, the divine blessing conferred upon Abra- 
ham was to descend among them. Upon 
these occasions, the patriarchs enjoyed a 
divine illumination ; and under its influence, 
their benediction was deemed a prophetic 
oracle, foretelling events with the utmost 
certainty, and extending to the remotest 
period of time. Thus Jacob blessed his 
sons, Gen. xlix; and Moses, the children 
of Israel, Deut. xxxiii. When Melchize- 
dec blessed Abraham, the act of bene- 
diction included in it not merely the pro- 
nouncing solemn good wishes, but also 
a petitionary address to God that he would 
be pleased to ratify the benediction by his 
concurrence with what was prayed for. 
Thus Moses instructed Aaron, and his 
descendants, to bless the congregation, “In 
this wise shall ye bless the children of Israel, 
saying unto them. The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee ; the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee ; the Lord lift up his countenance 
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Upoti thee, and give thee peace, Numb. iv. 
fi3. David says, ** I will take the cup of 
salvation, and call upon the name of the 
Lord,” Psalm cxvi. 13. This phrase appears 
to be taken from the practice of the Jews in 
their thank-offerings, in which a feast was 
made of the remainder of their sacrifices, 
and the offerers, together with the priests, 
did eat and drink before the Lord ; when, 
among other rites, the master of the feast 
took a cup of wine in his hand and solemnly 
blessed God for it, and for the mercies 
which were then acknowledged, and gave 
it to all the guests, every one of whom 
drank in his turn. To this custom it is 
supposed our blessed Lord alludes in the 
institution of the cup, which also is called, 
1 Cor. X. 16, “ the cup of blessing.” At 
the family feasts also, and especially that 
of the passover, both wine and bread were 
in this solemn and religious manner distri- 
buted, and God was blessed, and his mer- 
cies acknowledged. They blessed God for 
their present refreshment, for their deli- 
verance out of Egypt, for the covenant of 
circumcision, and for the law given by 
Moses ; and prayed that God would be 
merciful to his pe^le Israel, that he would 
send the prophet Elijah, and that he would 
render them worthy of the kingdom of the 
Messiah. See also 1 Chron. xvi. 2, 3. In the 
Mosaic law, the manner of blessing is ap- 
pointed by the lifting up of hands. Our 
Lord lifted up his hands, and blessed his 
disciples. It is probable that this action 
was constantly used on such occasions, l^he 
palm of the hand held up was precatory ; and 
the palm turned outwards or downwards was 
benedictory. See Benediction and Lord’s 
Supper. 

BLINDFOLDING. This is the treatment 
which Christ received from his enemies. It 
refers to a sport which was common among 
children, called fivMa, in which it was the 
manner first to blindfold, then to strike, and 
to ask who gave the blow, and not to let the 
person go till he had named the right man 
who had struck him. It was used in reproach 
of our blessed Lord as a prophet, or divine 
instructer, and to expose him to ridicule, 
Luke xxii. 63, 64. 

BLINDNESS is often used in scripture to 
express ignorance, or a want of discernment 
in divine things, as well as the being desti- 
tute of natural sight. See Isaiahxlii. 18, 19 ; 
yi. 10 ; Matt. xv. 14. “ Blindness of heart” 
is the want of understanding arising from 
the influence of vicious passions. Hard- 
ness of heart” is stubbornness of will, and 
destitution of moral feeling. Moses says, 
** Thou shalt not put a stumblingblock before 
the blind,” Lev. xix. 14, which may be un- 
derstood literally; or figuratively, as if Moses 
recommended tnat charity and instruction 
should be shown to them who want light 
and counsel, or to those who are in danger 
of going wrong through their ignorance. 
Moses says also, Cursed be he who 
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maketh the blind to wander out of his way.” 
Deut. xxvii. 18, which may also be taken in 
the same manner. An i^orant or erring 
teacher is compared by our Lord to a bbnd 
man leading a blind man ; — a strong repre- 
sentation of the presumption of him that 
professes to teach the way of salvation with- 
out due qualifications, and of the danger of 
that implicit faith which is often placed by 
the people in the authority of man, to the 
neglect of the holy scriptures. 

BLOOD. Besides its proper sense, the 
fluid of the veins of men ana animals, the 
term in scripture is used, 1. For life. “ God 
will require the blood of a man,” he will 
punish murder in what manner soever com- 
mitted. “ His blood be upon us,” let the 
guilt of his death be imputed to us. “ The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth ; ” the 
murder committed on him crieth for ven- 
geance. “ The avenger of blood ; ” he who 
is to avenge the death of his relative. 
Numb. XXXV. 24, 27. 2. Blood means re- 

lationship, or consanguinity. 3. Flesh and 
blood are placed in opposition to a superior 
nature : Flesh and blood hath not reveal- 

ed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven,” Matthew xvi. 17. 4. They are also 
opposed to the glorified body : “ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
1 Cor. XV. 50. 5. They are opposed also to 

evil spirits : “ We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood,” against visible enemies composed 
of flesh and blood, “ but against principal- 
ities and powers,” &c., Eph. vi. 12. 6. Wine 
is called the pure blood of the grape : 
“ Judah shall wash his garments in the 
blood of the grape,” Gen. xlix. 1 1 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 14. 7. The priests were established 

by God to judge between blood and blood ; 
that is, in criminal matters, and where the 
life of man is at stake ; — to determine whe- 
ther the murder be casual, or voluntary; 
whether a crime deserve death, or admit of 
remission, ike. 8. In its most eminent sense 
blood is used for the sacrificial death of 
Christ ; whose blood or death is the price of 
our salvation. His blood has “ purchased 
the church,” Acts xx. 28. “We are justi- 
fied by his blood,” Rom. v. 9. “ We* have 

redemption through his blood,” Eph. i. 7, 
&c. See Atonement. 

That singular and emphatic prohibition 
of blood for food from the earliest times, 
which we find in the holy scriptures, de- 
serves particular attention. God expressly 
forbade the eating of blood alone, or of blood 
mixed with the flesh of animals, as when 
any creature was suffocated, or strangled, 
or killed without drawing its blood from 
the carcass. For when the grant of animal 
food was made to Noah, in those compre- 
hensive words, “ Even as the green herb 
have I given you all things,” it was added, 
“but flesh with the life thereof, namely, 
its blood, ye shall not eat,” Gen. ix. 4. 
And when the law was given to the chil- 
dren of Israel, we find the prohibition 
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imbist the eating of blood still more es^li- 
Sly enforced, both upon Jews and gentiles, 
hi the following words, Whatsoever man 
there be of the house of Israel, or of the 
Strangers that sojourn among you, that eat- 
eth any manner of blood ; I will even set my 
face against that soul that eateth blood, ana 
will cut him off from among his people : for 
the life of the flesh is in the blood ; and 1 
have given it to you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls : for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul,^* 
Lev. xvii. 10, 11. And to cut off all possi- 
bility of mistake upon this particular point, 
it is added: Therefore 1 said unto the 
children of Israel, No soul of you shall eat 
blood, neither shall any stranger that so- 
joumeth among you eat blood ; and whatso- 
ever man there be of the children of Israel, 
or of the strangers that sojourn among you, 
which hunteth and catcheth any beast or 
fowl that may be eaten ; he shall even ^ur 
out the blood thereof and cover it with dust, 
for it is the life of all flesh ; the blood of it 
is for the life thereof ; therefore I said unto 
the children of Israel, Ye shall eat the blood of 
no manner of flesh : for the life of all flesh is 
the blood thereof ; whosoever eateth it shall 
be cut off,” verses 12 — 14. This restraint, 
than which nothing can be more express, 
was also, under the new covenant, enjoined 
upon believing gentiles, as a burden” 
which *'it seemed necessary to the Holy 
Spirit to impose upon them,” Acts xv. 28, 29. 
For this prohibition no moral reason seems 
capable of being offered ; nor does it clearly 
appear that blood is an unwholesome ali- 
ment, which some think was the physical 
reason of its being inhibited ; and if, in fact, 
blood is deleterious as food, there seems no 
greater reason why this should be pointed out 
by special revelation to man, to guard him 
against inju^, than many other unwholesome 
afiments. Inere is httle force in the remark, 
that the eating of blood produces a fero- 
cious disposition; for those nations that 
eat strangled things, or blood cooked with 
other aliments, do not exhibit more fero- 
city than others. The true reason was, 
no doubt, a sacrificial one. When animals 
were granted to Noah for food, the blood 
was reserved ; and when the same law was 
re-enacted among the Israelites, the ori- 
ginal prohibition is repeated with an expla- 
nation which at once shows the origmal 
ground upon which it rested : 1 have given 

It upon the altar to make an atonement for 
your souls.” From this ** additional reason,” 
as it has been called, it bas been argued, that 
the doctrine of the atoning power of blood 
was new, and was, then, mr the first time, 
announc^ by Moses, or the same cause for 
the prohibition would have been assigned to 
Noan. To this we may reply, 1. That unless 
the same reason be supposed as the ground 
of the prohibition of blood to Noah, as that 
given by Moses to the Jews, no reason at aU 
can be conceived for tl^ restraint being put 
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upon the appetite of mankind from Noab to 
Moses ; and yet we have a prohibition of a 
most solemn mnd, which in itself could have 
no reasoi^ enjoined without any external 
i^ason being either given or conceivable* 
2 . Hiat it is a mistake to suppose that the 
declaration of Moses to the Jews, that God 
had given them the blood for an atone- 
ment,” is an additional reason*^ for the in- 
terdict, not to be found in the ori|^al pro- 
hibition to Noah. The whole passage occurs 
in Lev. xvii. ; and the greatreason there given 
of the prohibition of blood is, that it is ** the 
life ;” and what follows respecting ** atone- 
ment,” is exegetical of this reason j — the life 
is in the blood, and the blood or life is given 
as an atonement. Now, by turning to the ori- 
ginal prohibition in Genesis, we find that pre- 
cisely the same reason is given : But the 
flesh with the blood, which is the life thereof, 
shall ye not eat.” The reason, then, being the 
same, the miestion is, whether the exegesis 
added by Moses must not necessarily be un- 
derstood in the general reason given for the 
restraint to Noah. Blood is prohibited be- 
cause it is the life ; and Moses adds, that it 
is the blood,” or life, “ which makes atone- 
ment.” Let any one attempt to discover any 
reason for the prohibition of blood to Noab, 
in the mere circumstance that it is “ the life,” 
and he will find it impossible. It is no rea- 
son at all, moral or instituted, except that 
as it was life substituted for life, the life 
of the animal in sacrifice for the life of man, 
and that, therefore, blood had a sacred ap- 
propriation. The manner, too, in which 
Moses introduces the subject, is indicative 
that, though he was renewing a prohibition, 
he was not publishing a new doctrine ; he 
does not teach his people that God had then 
given, or appointed, blood to make atone- 
ment ; but he prohibits them from eating it, 
because he had already made this appoint- 
ment, without reference to time, and as a 
subject with which they were familiar. Be- 
cause the blood was the life, it was sprinkled 
upon, and poured out at, the altar : and we 
have in the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, and 
the sprinkling of its blood, a sufiicient proof 
that, before the giving of the law, not only 
was blood not eaten, but was appropriated to 
a sacred sacrificial purpose. Nor was this 
confined to the Jews ; it was customary with 
the Romans and Greeks, who, in like man- 
ner, poured out and sprinkled the blood of 
victims at their altars ; a rite derived, pro- 
bably, from the Egyptians, who deduced it, 
not from Moses, but from the sons of Noah. 
The notion, indeed, that the blood of the vic- 
tims was peculiarly sacred to the gods, is 
impressed upon all ancient pagan mythology. 

BOANERGES. This wd is neither 
Hebrew nor Syriac, and some have thought 
that the transcribers have not exactly copied 
it, and that the word was benereen, 
which expresses the sound of the Hebrew 
of the phrase, ‘*80118 of thunder.” Park- 
hurst judges the word to be the Gahlean 
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pronTisciatioTi of the Hebrew ex- 

pre8^ed in Greek letters. Now^ properly 

signifies a violent trembling or commotion^ 
may therefore be well rendered by fipoprh, 
thunder, which is a violent commotion in the 
nir; so, vice versd^ any violent commotion is 
figuratively, and not unusually, in all lan- 
guages, called thunder. When our Saviour 
named the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges, he 
perhaps had an eye to that prophecy of Hag- 
gai, “ Yet once, and I will shake the heavens 
and the earth.^' ii. 6 ; which is by the apostle 
to the Hebrews, xii, 26, applied to the great 
alteration made in the economy of the dews 
by the publication of the gospel. The name 
Boanei^g^es, therefore, given to James and 
John, imports that they should be eminent 
instruments in accomplishing the wondrous 
change, and should, like an earthquake or 
thunder, mightily bear down all opposition, 
by their inspired preaching and miraculous 
powers. That it does not relate to their 
mode of preaching is certain ; for that clearly 
appears to have been calmly argumentative, 
and sweetly persuasive — the very reverse of 
what is usually called a thundering ministry. 

BOAR, The wild boar is considered 
pi the parent stock of our domestic hog. He 
is smaller, but at the same time stronger and 
more undaunted, than the hog. In his own 
defence, he will turn on men or dogs ; and 
scarcely shuns any denizen of the forests, in 
the haunts where he ranges. His colour is 
always an iron grey, inclining to black. His 
snout is longer than that of the common 
breed, and his ears are comparatively short. 
His tusks are very formidable, and all his 
habits are fierce and savage. It should 
seem, from the accounts of ancient authors, 
that the ravages of the wild boar were con- 
sidered as more formidable than those of 
other savage animals. The conquest of the 
Erymanthian boar was one of the fated la- 
bours of Hercules; and the story of the 
Ca^donian boar is one of the most beautiful 
in Ovid. 'JThe destructive ravages of these 
animals are mentioned in Psalm Ixxx. 14. 
Dr. Pococke observed very large herds of 
wild boars on the side of Jordan, where it 
flows out of the sea of Tiberias ; and saw se- 
veral of them on the other side lying among 
the reeds by the sea. The wild boars of other 
countries delight in the like moist retreats. 
These shady marshes then, it should seem, 
are called in the scripture, “woods;” for it 
calls these animals, “ the wild boars of the 
woods.” 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, a sect of 
heretics, according to the church of Rome; 
but, in truth, a race of early reformers, who 
preceded Luther. At first they were charged 
with so many heresies, that the great reform- 
er was shy of them; but, upon receiving 
from themselves an accoimt of their tenets, 
in 1522, he readily acknowledged them as 
brethren, and received them into communion. 
Some time after this, they were driven by 
persecution from their native country, and 
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entered into communion with the Swiss 
church, as reformed by Zuinglius; and from 
thence sprang the church of the United 
Brethren. 

BONDS were of two kinds, public and 
private ; the former were employed to secure 
a prisoner in the public jail, after confession 
or conviction ; Hhe latter when he was deli- 
vered to a magistrate, or even to private per- 
sons, to be kept at their houses till he should 
be tried. The apostle Paul was subjected to 
private bonds by Felix, the Roman governor, 
who “ commanaed a centurion to keep him, 
and to let him have liberty, and that he 
should forbid none of his acquaintance to 
minister, or come unto him,” Acts xxiv. 23. 
And after he was carried prisoner to Rome, 
he “ dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house, and received all that came in unto 
him,” xxviii. 30. 

BONNET was a covering for the head, 
worn by the Jewish priests. Josephus says, 
that the bonnet worn by the private priests 
was composed of several rounds of linen 
cloth, turned in and sewed together, so as to 
appear like a thick linen crown. The whole 
was entirely covered with another piece of 
linen, which came down as low as their fore- 
head, and concealed the deformity of the 
seams. See Exodus xxviii. 40. The High 
Priest’s bonnet was not much different from 
that which has been described. 

BOOK, a writing composed on some 
point of knowledge by a person intelligent 
therein, for the instruction or amusement of 
the reader. The word is formed from the 
Gothic hoka, or Saxon hoc, which comes from 
the Northern hiech, of buechaus, a beech or 
service-tree, on the bark of which our ances- 
tors used to write. Book is distinguished 
from pamphlet, or single paper, by its greater 
length ; and from tome or volume, by its 
containing the whole writing on the subject. 
Isidore makes this distinction between liber 
and codex ; that the former denotes a single 
book, the latter a collection of several; 
though, according to Scipio Maffei, codex 
signifies a book in the square form ; liber, 
a book in the roll form. The primary dis- 
tinction between liber and codex seems to 
have been derived, as Dr. Heylin has ob- 
served, from the different materials used for 
writing, among the ancients: from the 
innerside of the bark of a tree, used for this 
purpose, and called in Latin Uher, the name 
of liber applied to a book was deduced; 
and from that tablet, formed from the main 
body of a tree, called caudex, was derived the 
appellation of codex, 

2. Several sorts of materials were formerly 
used in making books: stone and wood 
were the first materials employed to engrave 
such things upon as men were desirous of 
having transmitted to posterity. Porphyry 
makes mention of some pillars preserved in 
Crete, on which the ceremonies observed by 
the Corybantes in their sacrifices were re- 
corded. The works of Hesiod were origi- 
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naBy written on tables of lead, and deposited 
in w temple of the Muses in Boeotku The 
laws of Jehovah were written on tables of 
stone, and those of Solon on wooden planks. 
Tables of wood and ivory were common 
among the ancients : those of wood were 
very frequently covered with wax, that per- 
sons might write on them with more ease, 
or blot out what they had written. And 
the instrument used to write with was a 
piece of iron, called a style ; and hence the 
word “ style” came to be taken for the com- 
position of the writing. The leaves of the 
palm-tree were afterwards used instead of 
wooden planks, and the finest and thinnest 
part of the bark of such trees as the lime, 
ash, maple, and elm; and especially the 
riZio, or phillyrea, and Egyptian papyrus. 
Hence came the word liber, (a book,) which 
signifies the inner bark of the trees. And 
as these barks were rolled up in order to be 
removed with greater ease, each roll was 
called volumen, a volume; a name after- 
wards given to the like rolls of paper or 
parchment. From the Egyptian papyrus 
the word paper is derived. After this, 
leather was introduced, especially the skins 
of goats and sheep. For the king of Per- 
gamus, in collecting his library, was led to 
the invention of parchment made of those 
skins. The ancients likewise wrote upon 
linen. Pliny says, the Parthians, even in 
his time, wrote upon their clothes; and 
Livy speaks of certain books made of linen, 
Untei libri, upon which the names of magis- 
trates, and the history of the Roman com- 
monwealth, were written, and preserved in 
the temple of the goddess Mon eta. 

3. The materials generally used by the 
ancients for their books, were liable to be 
easily destroyed by the damp, when hidden 
in the earth ; and in times of war, devasta- 
tion, and rapacity, it was necessary to bury 
in the earth whatever they wished to pre- 
serve from the attacks of fraud and vio- 
lence. With this view, Jeremiah ordered 
the writings, which he delivered to Ba- 
ruch, to be put in an earthen vessel, Jer, 
xxxii. In tne same manner the ancient 
Egyptians made use of earthen urns, or 
pots of a proper shape, for containing 
whatever they wanted to inter m the 
earth, and which, without such care, 
would have been soon destroyed. We need 
not wonder then, that the prophet Jeremiah 
should think it necessary to inclose those 
writings in an earthen pot, which were to be 
buried in Judea, in some place where they 
might be found without much difficulty on 
the return of the Jews from captivity. 
Accordingly two different writings, or smdl 
rolls of writing, called books in the original 
Hebrew, were designed to be inclosed in 
such an earthen vessel; but commentators 
have been much embarrassed in giving any 
probable account of the necessity of two 
writings, one sealed, the other open; or, 
as the passage has been commonly under- 


stood, the one sealed the other left epm 
for any one to read; more e^cially, as 
both were to be alike buried in the eiulh 
and concealed from every eye, and both 
were to be examined at the return from tlm 
captivity. But the word translated open, in 
reference to the evidence, or hook which was 
open, (1 Sam. iii. 7> 21 ; Dan. ii. 19, 30. x. 1,) 
signifies the revealing of future events to the 
minds of men by a mvine agency ; and it w 
particularly used in the booK of Esther, viiir 
13, to express a book’s making known the 
decree of an earthly king. Consequently 
the open book of Jeremiah seems to signify, 
not its being then lying open or unrolled 
before them, while the other was sealed up ; 
but the book that had revealed the will of 
God, to bring back Israel into their own 
country, and to cause buying and selling of 
houses and lands again to take place among 
them. This was a book qf prophecy, open- 
ing and revealing the future return of Israel, 
and the other little book, which was ordered 
to be buried along with it, was the purchase 
deed. 

4. By adverting to the different modes of 
writing in eastern countries, we obtain a satis- 
factorv interpretation of a passage in the book 
of Job, xix. 23, 24, and a distinct view of 
the beautiful gradation which is lost in our 
translation : “ O that my words were now 
written ! O that they were printed (written) 
in a book ! that they were graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever I ” 
In the east there is a mode of writing, which 
is designed to fix words in the memory, but 
the writing is not intended for duration. 
Accord^ly, we are informed by Dr. Shaw, 
that chilaren learn to write in Barbary by 
means of a smooth thin board, slightly co- 
vered with whiting, which may be wiped off 
or renewed at pleasure. Job expresses his 
wish not only that his words were written, but 
also written in a book, from which they 
should not be blotted out, nay, still further, 
graven in a rock, the most permanent mode 
of recording them, and especially if the en- 
graved letters were filled with lead ; or the 
rock was made to receive leaden tablets, the 
use of which was known among the ancients. 
So Pliny, ** At first men wrote on the leaves 
of palm, and the bark of certain trees, but 
afterwards public documents were preserved 
on leaden plates, and those of a private 
nature on wax, or linen.” 

6. The first books were in the form of 
blocks and tables, of which we find frequent 
mention in scripture, under the appellation 
sepher, which the Septuagint render 
that is, square tables : of which form the 
book of the covenant, book of the law, 
book, or bill of divorce, book of curses, &c. 
appear to have been. As fiexible matters 
came to be written on, they found it more 
convenient to make their books in form of 
rolls, called by the Greeks Kovrditia, by the 
Latins volumna, which appear to have been 
in use among the ancient Jews as well as 
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the Oreciakis, Romans, Pemians, and even 
Indians ; and of such did the libraries chiefly 
consist, till some centuries after Christ. 
Hie form w'hich obtains among us is the 
square, composed of separate leaves ; which 
was also known, thougn little used, among 
the ancients; having been invented by 
Attains, king of Pergamus, the same who 
also inventea parchment: but it has now 
been so long in possession, that the oldest 
manuscripts are found in it. Montfaucon 
assures us, that of all the ancient Greek 
manuscripts he has seen, there are but two 
in the roll form ; the rest being made up 
much after the manner of the modem books. 
The rolls, or volumes, were composed of 
several sheets, fastened to each other, and 
rolled upon a stick, or umbilicus ; the whole 
making a kind of column, or cylinder, 
which was to be managed by the umhilums, as 
a handle ; it being reputed a kind of crime to 
take hold of the roll itself. The outside of 
the volume was called frons ,* the ends of 
the umbilicus were called cornua, horns 
which were usually carved, and adorned 
likewise with silver, ivory, or even gold 
and precious stones. Whilst the Egyptian 
papyrus was in common use, its brittle nature 
made it proper to roll up what they wrote ; 
and as this nad been a customary practice, 
many continued it when they used other mate- 
rials, which might very safely have been treat- 
ed in a different manner. To the form of 
books belongs the economy of the inside, or 
the order and arrangement of points and let- 
ters into lines and pages, with margins, and 
other appurtenances. This has undergone 
many varieties ; at first, the letters were only 
divided into lines, then into separate words ; 
which, by degrees, were noted with accents, 
and distributed by points and stops into 
periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other 
divisions. In some countries, as amon^r the 
orientals, the lines began from the nght, 
and ran to the left ; in others, as in north- 
ern and western nations, from the left to the 
right ; others, as the Grecians, followed both 
directions alternately, going in the one and 
returning in the other, called boustrophedon, 
because it was after the manner of oxen 
turning when at plough. In the Chinese 
books, the lines ran from top to bottom. 
Again: the page in some is entire, and 
uniform ; in others, divided into columns ; 
in others, distinguished into texts and 
notes, either marginal, or at the bottom: 
usually it is furnished with signatures and 
catch’Words ; also with a register to discover 
whether the book be conmlete. To these 
are occasionally added the apparatus of 
summaries, or side-notes; the embellish- 
ments of red, gold, or figured initial letters, 
head-pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, schemes, 
maps, and the like. Tlie end of the book 
now denoted by finis, was anciently marked 
with a •<, called coronis, and the whole fre- 
quently washed with an oil drawn from 
cedar, or citron chips, strewed between the 
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leaves to preserve it from rotting. There 
also occur certain forrmkB at the beginning 
and end of books; as among the Jews, the 
word pm, esto fortis, which we find at the 
end of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Ezekiel, &c., to exhort the reader 
to be courageous, and proceed on to the 
following book. The conclusions were also 
often guarded with imprecations gainst 
such as should falsify them ; of which we 
have an instance in the Apocalypse. The 
Mahometans, for the like reason, place the 
name of God at the beginning of aU their 
books, which cannot fail to procure them 
protection, on account of the infinite regard 
which they pay to that name, wherever 
found. For the like reason it is, that divers 
of the laws of the ancient emperors begin 
with the formula, In nomine Dei, At the 
end of each book the Jews also added the 
number of verses contained in it, and at the 
end of the Pentateuch the number of sec- 
tions ; that it might be transmitted to pos- 
terity entire. ITie Masorites and Maho- 
metan doctors have gone farther ; so as to 
number the several words and letters m 
each book, chapter, verse, &c., of the Old 
Testament and the Alcoran. The scarcity 
and high price of books in former ages 
ought to render us the more grateful for the 
discovery of the great art of printing, as 
especially by that means the Holy Bible, 
** the word of truth and gospel of our salva- 
tion,’^ is made familiar to all classes. 

5. The universal ignorance that prevailed 
in Europe, from the seventh to the eleventh 
century, may be ascribed to the scarcity of 
books during that period, and the dilficulty 
of rendering them more common, concurring 
with other causes arising from the state of 
government and manners. The Romans 
wrote their books either on parchment, or 
on paper made of the Egyptian papyrus. 
The latter, being the cheapest, was of course 
the most commonly used. But after the 
Saracens conquered Egyjit, in the seventh 
century, the communication between that 
country and the people settled in Italy, or 
in other parts of Europe, was almost en- 
tirely broken off, and tne papyrus was no 
longer in use among them. They were 
obliged on that account to write all their 
books upon parchment ; and as the price of 
that was high, books became extremely rare 
and of great value. We may judge of the 
scarcity of materials for writing them from 
one circumstance. There still remain seve- 
ral manuscripts of the eighth, ninth, and 
following centuries, written on parchment, 
from which some former writing had been 
erased, in order to substitute a new compo- 
sition in its place. Thus, it is probable, 
several of the works of the ancients perished. 
A book of Livy or of Tacitus might be 
erased, to make room for the legend^ tale 
of a saint, or the superstitious prayers of a 
missal. Nay, worse instances are recorded, 
of obliterating copies of the holy scriptures 
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thus defaced, the vellum or 
pir^baieiit of which ie occupied with eome 
writiuge, are called palimpseets/* 
r«oripH or palmpseiii, from woAj^ 
** that which has been twice scraped/^ 
Am this want of materials for writing will 
Afflrve to account for the loss of many of the 
works of the ancients, and for the small 
number of mss. previous to the eleventh 
century, many facts prove the scarcity of 
books at this period. Private persons sel- 
dom possessed any books whatever; and 
even monasteries of note had only one mis- 
sal. In 1299, John de Pontissara, bishop of 
Winchester, borrows of bis cathedral con- 
vent of St. Swithin, at Winchester, bib-^ 
hum bme glossatam,” that is, the bible, with 
marginal annotations, in two folio volumes ; 
but ^ives a bond for the return of it, drawn 
up with great solemnity. For the bequest 
of this bmle to the convent, and one hun- 
dred marks, the monks founded a daily 
mass for the soul of the donor. If any 
person ^ve a book to a religious bouse, he 
nelieved that so valuable a donation merited 
eternal salvation, and he offered it on the 
altar with great ceremony. The prior and 
convent of Rochester declare, that they will 
every year pronounce the irrevocable sen- 
tence of damnation on him who shall pur- 
loin or conceal a Latin translation of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, or even obliterate the title. 
Sometimes a book was given to a monas- 
tery, on condition that the donor should 
have the use of it for his life ; and some- 
times to a private person, with the reserva- 
tion that he who receives it should pray for 
the soul of his benefactor. In the year 1225, 
Bo^er de Insula, dean of York, gave several 
Latin bibles to the University of Oxford, 
on condition that the students who perused 
them should deposit a cautionary pledge. 
The library of that university, before the 
year 1300, consisted only of a few tracts, 
chained or kept in chests, in the choir of 
St. Mary’s church. The price of books 
became so bigb, that persons of a moderate 
fortune coula not afford to purchase them. 
In the year 1174, Walter, prior of St. 
Swithin’s at Winchester, purchased of the 
monks of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, Bede’s 
homilies and St. Austin’s psalter for twelve 
measures of bpley and a pall, on which was 
embroidered in silver the history of St. 
Birinus converting a Saxon king. About 
the year 1400, a copy of John of Menu’s 
** Boman de k Bose” was sold before ^e 
palacef.gate at Paris for forty crowns, or 
331. 6 s. 6d. The countess of Anjou paid, 
for a copy of the homilies of Haimon, bishop 
Of Halbmtadt, two hundred sheep, live 
quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of 
ifM and millet. Bven so late as the year 
1471, when Louis XI. of France borrowed 
the ^rks of Rbasis, Ihe Arabian physician, 
tihe faculty of medicine at Paris, he 
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not only d^osited by way of pledge a con* 
siderable quantity of plate, but he 
obliged to procure a nobleman to join with 
him as surety in a deed, binding himself 
under a great forfeiture to restore it. But 
when, in the eleventh century, the art of 
making paper was invented, and more espe- 
cially Sterthe manufacture became general, 
the number of mss. increased, and the study 
of the sciences was wonderfolly facilitated. 
Indeed, the invention of the art of making 
paper, and the invention of the art of print- 
ing, are two very memorable events in the 
history of literature and of human civiliza- 
tion. It is remarkable, that the former pre- 
ceded the first dawning of letters and im- 
provement in knowledge, towards the close 
of the eleventh century; and the ktter 
ushered in the light which spread over 
Europe at the eera of the reformation. 

6. If the ancient books were large, they 
were formed of a number of skins, of a num- 
ber of pieces of linen and cotton cloth, or of 
papyrus, or parchment, connected together. 
The leaves were rarely written over on both 
sides, Ezek. ii. 9; Zecn. v. 1. Books, when 
written upon very flexible materials, were, 
as stated above, rolled round a stick ; and, 
if they were very lox^, round two, from 
the two extremities, ITie reader unrolled 
the book to the place which he wanted, 
rh and rolled it up again, 

when he had read it, irrb^as rb fiiSMop, Luke 
iv. 17 — 20; whence the name ni>aD, a 
volume, or thing rolled up. Psalm xl. 7 ; 
Isaiah xxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. ii. 9 $ 2 Kings xix. 14 ; 
Ezra vi. 2. The leaves thus rolled round the 
stick, which has been mentioned, and bound 
with a string, could be easily sealed, Isaiah 
xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4; Rev. v. 1.; vi. 7. 
Those books, which were inscribed on tab- 
lets of wood, lead, brass, or ivory, were con- 
nected together by rings at the back, 
through \mich a rod was passed to carry 
them by. llie orientals appear to have 
taken pleasure in giving tropical or enig- 
matical titles to their books. The titles, 
prefixed to the fifty-sixth, sixtieth, and 
eightieth psalms appear to be of this de- 
scription. And there can be no doubt, 
that David’s elegy upon Saul and Jonathan, 
2 Sam. i. 18, is called niTp or the how, in 
conformity with this peculiarity of taste. 

The book, or flying roll, spoken of in 
Zech. V. 1, 2, twenty cubits long, and ten 
wide, was one of the ancient rolls, composed 
of many skins, or parchments, glued or 
sewed together at the end. 'fhough some 
of these rolls or volumes were very long, yet 
none, probably, was ever made of such a size 
as this. This contained the curses and cala- 
mities which should befal the Jews. The 
extrexi^ length and breadth of it shows the 
excessive number and enormity of their sins, 
and the extent of their punishment. 

Isaiah, describing the effects of God’s 
wrath, says, The heavens shall be folded 
up like a book,” (scroll,) Isai. xxxiv. 4. He 
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aOttdeB to the way among the ancients, of 
rolling up boolks, when they purposed to 
^086 th^. A volume of several feet in 
length was suddenly rolled up into a very 
sxnSl compass. Thus the heavens should 
shrink into themselves, and disapj^ar, as it 
were, from the eyes of God, when nis wrath 
should be kindled. These ways of speajking 
are iterative, and very energetic. 

7. Book is sometimes used for letters, me- 
moirs, an edict, or contract. In short, the 
word book, in Hebrew, sepher, is much more 
extensive than the Latin Uber, The letters 
which Rabshakeh delivered from Sennache- 
rib to Hezekiah are called a book. The 
English translation, indeed, reads letter j but 
the Septuagint has $te\ioy ; and the Hebrew 
text, tD'ISDrr. The contract, confirmed by 
Jeremiah for the purchase of a field, is 
called by the same name, Jer. zxxii. 10; and 
also the edict of Ahasuerus in favour of the 
Jews, Esther ix. 20, though our translators 
have called it letters. The writing which a 
man gave to his wife when he divorced her 
was denominated, in Hebrew, *'abook of 
divorce,” Deut. xxiv. 

Books, Writers qf. The ancients seldom 
wrote their treatises with their own hand, 
but dictated them to their freedmen and 
slaves. These were either raxrypdipot, ama-- 
menses, notarii, “ hasty writers,” or icoXA*. 
ypd<f>oi, lihrarii, ** fair writers,” or fii€Xdoypdtt>oi, 
librarii, copyists.” The oflice of these last 
was to transcribe fairly that which the former 
had written hastily and from dictation ; they 
were those who were obliged to write books 
and other documents which were intended to 
be durable. The correctness of the copies 
was under the care of the emendator, corrector, 
6 SoKip.d^uif rk yeypafAfAiva, A great part of 
the books of the New Testament was dictated 
after this custom. St. Paul noted it as a par- 
ticular circumstance in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, that he had written it with his own 
hand. Gal. vi. 11. But he affixed the saluta- 
tion with his own hand, 2 Thess. iii. 17:1 Cor. 
xvi. 21 ; Col. iv. 18. The amanuensis who 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans, has mention- 
ed himself near the conclusion, Rom. xvi. 22. 

Books, modes of mblication. Works could 
only be multiplied oy means of transcripts. 
Whenever in this way they passed over to 
others, they were beyond the control of the 
author, and published. The edition, or 
publication, by means of the booksellers, 
was, only at a later period, advantageous to 
the Christians. The recitatio preceded the 
publication, which took place often merely 
among some few friends, and often with 
great preparations before many persons, who 
were invited for that purpose. From hence 
the author became known as the writer, and 
the world became previously informed of all 
which they might expect from the work. If 
the composition pleased them, he was re- 
quested to permit its transcription ; and thus 
tne work left the hands of the author, and 
belonged to the publicum. Frequently an 
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individual amt Ms literary labours to soma 
illustrious man, as a present, strena, 
nuscukm or he prefixed his name to it, for 
the sake of giving him a proof of friendship 
or regard, by means of this express and par- 
ticular direction of his work. When it was 
only thus presaited or sent to him, and he 
accepted it, he was considered as the person 
bound to introduce it to the world, or as the 
patroms libri, who had pledged himself, as 
the patroms personm to this duty. It now 
became his office to provide for its publica- 
tion by means of transcripts, to faciutate its 
approach ad limina potentiorvm to the gates of 
men of great influence, and to be its Censor, 

Thus the works of the first founders of 
the Christian church made their appearance 
before their community. Their Epistles 
were read in those congregations to which 
they were directed; and whoever wished 
to possess them either took a transcript of 
them, or caused one to be procured for him. 
The historical works were made known by 
the authors in the congregations^ of the 
Christians, per redtationem : the oMect and 
general interest in them procured for them 
readers and transcribers. St. Luke dedicated 
his writings to an illustrious man of the 
name of Theophilus. 

Book op Life, or Book of the Living, 
or Book of the Lobd, Psalm Ixix. 28 . 
Some have thought it very probable that 
these descriptive phrases, whicn are frequent 
in scripture, are taken from the custom, ob- 
served generally in the courts of princes, of 
keeping a list of persons who are in their ser- 
vice, of the provinces which they govern, of 
the officers of their armies, of the number of 
their troops, and sometimes even of the 
names of their soldiers. Thus when it is 
said that any one is written in the book of 
life, it means that he particularly belongs to 
God, and is enrolled among the number of 
his friends and servants : and to be blotted 
out of the book of life,” is to be erased from 
the list of God’s friends and servants, as 
those who are guilty of treachery are struck 
offi the roll of officers belonging to a prince. 
The most satisfactory explanation of these 
phrases is, however, that which refers them 
to the genealogical lists of the Jews, or to 
the registers kept of the living, from which 
the names of all the dead were blotted out. 

Book of Judgment. Daniel, speaking 
of God’s judraent, says, *‘The judgment 
was set, and 9ie books were opened,” Dan. 
vii. 10. This is an allusion to what was 
practised when a prince called his servants 
to account. The accounts are produced and 
examined. It is possible he might allude, 
also, to a custom of the Persians, among 
whom it was a constant practice every 
day to write down the services rendered 
to the king, and the rewards given to those 
who had performed them. Of this we 
see an instance in the history of Ahasuerus 
and Mordecai, Esther iv. 12, 34. When, 
therefore, the king sits in judgment, the 
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books are opened : he obliges all his ser- 
TaAts to reckim with him; he punishes 
those who have fmled in their duty; he 
compels diose to pay who are indebted to 
him ; and he rewaras those who have done 
him services. A similar proceeding will take 
place at the day of God’s final judgment. 

SsALBD Book, mentioned Isai. xxix. 11, 
and the book se^ed with seven seals, in the 
Revelation v. 1 — ^3, are the prophecies of 
Isaiah and of John, which were written in 
a book, or roll, after the manner of the 
ancients, and were sealed, which figure 
truly si^ifies that they were mysterious: 
they had respect to times remote, and to 
future events ; so that a complete knowledge 
of their meaniim could not be obtained till 
after what was mretold should happen, and 
the seals, as it were taken off. In old times, 
letters, and other writings that were to be 
sealed, were first wrapped round with thread 
or flax, and then wax and the seal were ap- 
plied to them. To read them, it was neces- 
sary to cut the thread or flax, and to break 
the seals. 

BOOTY, spoils taken in war, Num. xxxi. 
27 — ^32. According to the law of Moses, 
the booty was to be divided equally between 
those who were in the battle and those who 
were in the camp, whatever disparity there 
might be in the number of each party. The 
law further required that, out of that part of 
the spoils whi<m was assigned to the fighting 
men, the Lord’s share should be separated ; 
and for every five himdred men, oxen, asses, 
sheep, &c., they were to take one for the 
Hign Priest, as being the Lord’s first-fruits. 
Atid out of the other moiety, belonging to 
the children of Israel, they were to give for 
every fifty men, oxen, asses, sheep, &c., one 
to the Levites. 

BOOZ, or BOAZ, the son of Salmon and 
Rahab, Ruth iv. 21, &c. ; Matt. i. 5. Rahab, 
we know, was a Canaanite of Jericho, Joshua 
ii. i. Salmon, who was of the tribe of Judah, 
married her, and she bore him Booz, one of 
our Saviour’s ancestors according to the 
flesh. Some say, there were three of this 
name, the son, the grandson, and the great 

K lson, of Salmon: the last Booz was 
’s husband, and the father of Obed. 

2. Booz, or Boaz, was the name of one 
of the two brazen pillars which Solomon 
erected in the porch of the temple, the other 
column being called J achin. Inis last pillar 
was on the nght hand of the entrance into 
the temple, and Booz, on the left, 1 Kings 
vii. 21. The word signifies strength ot firm- 
ness, Mr* Hutchinson has an express trea- 
tise upon these two columns, attempting to 
show that they represented the true system 
of the universe, which he insists was given 
by God to David, and by him to Solomon, 
and was wrought by Hiram upon these 
pfllars. 

BOSOM. See Accubatiox. 

BOSSES, the thickest and strongest parts 
of a buckler, Job xv. 20. 
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BOTTI 4 E. The eastern bottle is made of 
a goat or kid skin, stripped without open- 

ii^ the belly ; the apertures made by cutting 
off the tail and legs are sewed up, and, when 
filled, it is tied about the neck. The Arabs 
and Persians never go a journey without a 
small leathern bottle of water banging by 
their^ side like a scrip. These skin bottles 
preseWe their water, milk, and other liquids, 
in a fresher state than any other vessels they 
can use. The people of the east, indeed, put 
into them everything they mean to carry to 
a distance, whether dry or liquid, and very 
rarely make use of boxes and pots, unless to 
reserve such things as are liable to be 
roken. They enclose these leathern bottles 
in woollen sacks, because their beasts of car- 
riage often fall down under their load, or 
cast it down on the sandy desert. These 
skin bottles were not confined to the coun- 
tries of Asia ; the roving tribes, which passed 
the Hellespont soon after the deluge, and 
settled in Greece and Italy, probably intro- 
duced them into those countries. We learn 
from Homer, that they were in common use 
among the Greeks at the siege of Troy ; for, 
with a view to an accommodation between 
the hostile armies, the heralds carried through 
the city the things which were necessary to 
ratify the compact, two lambs, and exhilara- 
ting wine, the fruit of the earth, in a bottle 
of goat skin : 

^Apve tiiwt kqX oTvov iiftppoya, Kaprrby hpovprjs, 

*AaK(f iy alytltp. n iii, 1 24& 

The bottle of wine which Samuel’s mother 
brought to Eli, 1 Sam. i. 24, is called 
and was an earthen jug. Another word is 
used to signify the vessel out of which Jael 
gave milk to Sisera : she opened a bottle of 
milk, and gave him drink, Judges iv. 19 . 
This is called which refers to something 
supple, moist, oozing, or, perhaps, imports 
moistened into pliancy y as that skin must be 
which is kept constantly filled with milk. 
This kind was usually made of goat-skins. 
This word is also used to denote the bottle 
in which Jesse sent wine by David to Saul, 
1 Sam. xvi. 20. It is likewise employed to ex- 
press the bottle into which the Psalmist de- 
sires his tears may be collected, Psalm Ivi. 8 ; 
and that to which he resembles himself, and 
which he calls a bottle in the smoke, Psalm 
cxix. 83, that is, a skin bottle, blackened and 
shrivelled. Besides the words already con- 
sidered, another, nUK, in the plural, is used, 
Job xxxii. 19 . This signifies, in general, to 
swell or distend. On receiving the liquor 
poured into it, a skin bottle must he greatly 
swelled and distended; and it must be 
swelled still farther by the fermentation of 
the liquor within it, as that advances to ripe- 
ness. In this state, if no vent be given to the 
liquor, it may overpower the strength of the 
bottle, or it may penetrate by some secret 
crevice or weaker part. Hence arises the pro- 
priety of jputting new wine into new bottl^, 
which, being strong, may resist the exp^. 
sion, the internal pressure of their contents. 
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and preserve the wine to due maturity; 
wHile old bottles may, without danger, con- 
tain old wine, whose fermentation is already 
past. Matt. ix. 17 ; Luke v. 38. 

BOUDDHISTS, or BUDHISTS, one of 
the three great sects of India, distinct both 
from the Brahminical sect, and the Jainas. 
The Bouddhists do not believe in a First 
Cause : they consider matter as eternal ; 
that every portion of animated existence has 
in itself its own rise, tendency, and destiny ; 
that the condition of creatures on earth is 
regulated by works of merit and demerit ; 
that works of merit not only raise indivi- 
duals to happiness, but, as they prevail, 
exalt the world itself to prosperity ; while, 
on the other hand, when vice is predomi- 
nant, the world degenerates till the universe 
itself is dissolved. ITiey suppose, however, 
that there is always some superior deity, who 
has attained to this elevation by religious 
merit ; but they do not regard him as the 
governor of the world. To the present 
grand period, comprehending all the time 
included in a kulpu,” they assign five 
deities, four of whom have already appeared, 
including Goutumu, or Bouddhu, whose 
exaltation continues five thousand years, 
two thousand three hundred and fifty-six of 
which had expired, A. D 1814. After the 
expiration of the five thousand years, another 
saint will obtain the ascendancy, and be dei- 
fied. Six hundred millions of saints are 
said to he canonized with each deity, chough 
it is admitted that Bouddhu took only 
twenty-four thousand devotees to heaven 
with him. The lowest state of existence is 
in hell ; the next is that in the forms of 
brutes : both these are states of punishment. 
The next ascent is to that of man, which is 
probationary. The next includes many de- 
grees of honour and happiness up to demi- 
gods, &c., which are states of reward for 
works of merit. The ascent to superior 
deity is from the state of man. The Boudd- 
hists are taught that there are four superior 
heavens which are not destroyed at the end 
of “kulpu;” that below these there are 
twelve other heaVens, followed by six infe- 
rior heavens ; after which follows the earth ; 
then the world of snakes ; and then thirty- 
two chief hells : to which are to be added, 
one hundred and twenty hells of milder tor- 
ments. The highest state of glory is absorp- 
tion. The person who is unchangeable m 
his resolution ; who has obtained the know- 
ledge of things past, present, and to come, 
fhroi^h one “ kulpu;” who can make him- 
self invisible; go where he pleases; and 
who has attained to co^lete abstraction ; 
will enjoy absorption. Those who perform 
works of merit are admitted to the heavens 
of the different gods, or are made kings or 
great men on earth; and those who are 
wicked are bom in the forms of different 
animals, or consigned to different hells. The 
happiness of these heavens is described as 
entirely sensual. The Bouddhists believe 
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that at the end of a “ kulpu” the universe 
is destroyed. To convey some idea of the 
extent oi this periodj^the illiterate Cingalese 
use this comparison: a man were to 

ascend a moimtain nine miles high, and to 
renew these journeys once in every hundred 
ears, till the mountain were worn down 
y his feet to an atom, the time required to 
do this would be nothing to the fourth part 
of a ‘ kulpu.’ ” Bouddnu, before his ex- 
altation, taught his followers that, after his 
death, the remains of his body, his doctrine, 
or an assembly of his disciples, were to be 
held in equal reverence with himself. When 
a Cingalese, therefore, approaches an image 
of Bouddhu, he says, “I take refuge in 
Bouddhu ; I take refuge in his doctrine ; I 
take refuge in his foUowers.” There are 
five commands given to the common Boudd- 
hists; the first forbids the destruction of 
anim^ life ; the second forbids theft ; the 
third, adultery ; the fourth, falsehood ; the 
fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There are 
other commands for superior classes, or 
devotees, which forbid dancing, songs, mu- 
sic, festivals, perfumes, elegant dresses, ele- 
vated seats, &c. Among works of the high- 
est merit, one is the feeding of a hungry 
infirm tiger with a person’s own flesh. 

BOUkIGNONISTS, the followers of the 
celebrated Mad. Antoinette Bourignon de la 
Ponte, a native of Flanders, bom at Lisle, in 
1616. She was so much deformed at her 
birth, that it was even debated whether she 
should not be stifled as a monster. As she 
grew up, however, this deformity greatly 
decreased, and she discovered a superior 
mind, a strong imagination, and very early 
indications of a devotional spirit, strongly 
tinctured with mysticism. She conceived 
herself to be divinely called, and set apart 
to revive the tme spirit of Christianity that 
had been extinguished by theological ani- 
mosities and debates. In her confession of 
faith, she professes her belief in the scrip- 
tures, and in the divinity and atonement of 
Christ. The leading principles which pervade 
her productions are these : that man is per- 
fectly free to resist or receive divine grace ; 
that God is ever unchangeable in love to- 
wards all his creatures, and does not inflict 
any arbitrary punishment, but that the evils 
they suffer are the natural consequences of 
sin ; that tme religion consists not in any 
outward forms of worship, nor systems of 
faith, but in immediate communion with the 
Deity, by internal feelings and impulses, and 
by a perfect acquiescence in his will. 

This lady was educated in the Roman 
Catholic rei^ion ; but she declaimed equally 
against the cormptions of the church of 
Rome and those of the Reformed chturches : 
hence she was opposed and persecuted by 
both Catholics and Protestants, and after 
being driven about from place to place, she 
died at Franeker, in 1680. She maintained 
that there ought to be a general toleration 
of all religions. Her notion on God’s fore* 
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Imc^dife was, tihat God was capable 
toelstiowiiig ill events, but, bis power being 
mmd tp bk knowledge, he puiposely with-. 
hM tom himself that knowledge in certain 
mmip that he might not interJfere iwth the 
toe agen^ and responsibility of his crea- 
tores, nes works are very numerous, 
making eighteen volumes in octavo: of 
which the principal are, “ The light of the 
World ; ” '' The Testimony of Truth ; ” and 
**The Renovation of the Gospel Spirit;'* 
which are much in esteem among the ad-* 
mirers of mystical theology. 

BOW. Ihe exj^ression, to break tbe 
bow," so frequent in scripture, signifies to 
destroy the power of a people, because the 
principal o^nsive weapon of armies was 
anciently the bow. “ A deceitful bow " 
is one that, from some defect, either in 
bending or the string, carries the arrow 
wide of the mark, however well aimed. See 

BOWELS. The bowels are the seat of 
mercy, tenderness, and compassion. Jo- 
seph's bowels were moved at the .sight of his 
brother Bemamin ; that is, he felt himself 
softened and affected. The true mother of 
the child whom Solomon commanded to be 
diidded, felt her bowels move, and consented 
that it should be given to the woman who 
was not its real mother, 1 Kings iii. 26. 
The Hebrews also sometimes place wisdom 
and understanding in the bowels, *‘Who 
hath put wisdom in the inner parts?" or 
bowels, Job xjucviii. 36. The Psdmist says, 
“Thy law is within my heart,” literally, in 
the midst of my bowels, — ^it is by me strongly 
and affectionately regarded, Psalm xl. 8. 

BOX-TREE, Isaiah xli. 9 ; lx. 13; 

Ezek. xxvii. 6 ; 2 Esdras xiv. 24, where the 
word appears to be used for tablets. Most 
of the ancient, and several of the modern, 
translators render this word the huacus, or 
** box-tree ; ” but from its being mentioned 
along with trees of the forest, some more 
statmy tree must be intended, probably the 
cedar. 

BRACELET. A bracelet is commonly 
worn by the oriental princes, as a badge of 
power and authority. When the calif Cayem 
tomrillah granted th< ' ‘ 


BemriUah granted the investiture of certain 
dominions to an eastern prince, he sent him 
letters patent, a crown, a chain, and brace- 
lets. This was probably tbe reason that the 
Amalekite brought the bracelet which he 
found on Saul's arm, along with his crown, 
to David, 2 Sam. i. 10. It was a royal or- 
nament, and belonged to tbe regalia of the 
kingdom. The bracelet, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was worn both by men and women 
of aifEerent ranks; but the original word, in 
tbe second book Samuel, occurs only in 
two other pkces, and is quite different tom 
the term whidi is employed to express the 
more common ornament known by that 
nemo* And besides, this ornament was worn 
by hiw and princes in a different manner 
tom their subjects. It was fastened above 
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the elbow; and was commonly of great 
value. 

BRAHMINS, or BRACHMINS, the 
highest caste of Hindoos, to whom is con- 
fined the priesthood, and, in general, all 
their ancient learning, which is locked up 
in their sacred language, called the San- 
scrit. The Brahmins derive that name from 
Brahma, the Creator ; for they maintain the 
doctrine of three embodied energies, the cre- 
ative, the preserving, and the destroying; 
personified under the names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva, all sprung from Brimh ; 
and to each of them is assi^ied a kind of 
celestial consort, a female deity, which they 
describe as a passive energy. 

Like tbe pnilosopbers of Greece, they 
seem to have had an open and a secret doc- 
trine: the latter, a species of Spinozism, 
considering the great Supreme as the soul 
of the world endowed with no other qual- 
ity than ubiquity; requiring no worship, 
and exerting no power, but in the production 
of the three great energies above mentioned. 
These are so ingeniously diversified as to 
produce three hundred and thirty millions of 
gods, or objects of idolatry; so various in 
character as to suit every man's taste or hu- 
mour, and to furnish examples of every vice 
and foUy to which humanity is subject. 

As it respects a future state, two of the 
principal doctrines of Brachmanism are 
transmigration and absorption. After death, 
the person is conveyed, by the messengers of 
Yumu, through the air to the place of judg- 
ment. After receiving his sentence, he 
wanders about the earth for twelve months, 
as an aerial being or ghost; and then takes 
a body suited to his future condition, whe- 
ther he ascend to the gods, or suffer in a 
new body, or be burled into some hell. 
This is the doctrine of several “ pooranus 
others maintain, that immediately after 
death and judgment, the person suffers the 
pains of hell, and removes his sin bjr suffer- 
ing ; and then returns to the earth in some 
bodily form* The descriptions which the 
** pooranus” give of the heavens of the gods 
are truly in the eastern style; all things, 
even the beds of tbe gods, are made of gold 
and precious stones. All the pleasures of 
these heavens are exactly what we should 
expect in a system formed by uninspired 
and unrenewed men: like tbe paradise of 
Mahomet, they are brothels, rather than 
places of rewards for “ the pure in heart.” 
Here all the vicious passions are personi- 
fied, or rather deified: the quarrels and 
licentious intrigues of the goas fill these 
places with perpetual uproar, while their 
impurities are described with the same 
literality and gross detail, as similar things 
are talked of among these idolaters on earth. 

But the hmhest degree of happiness is 
absorption. God, as separated tom matter, 
the Hindoos contemplate as a being reposing 
m bis own happiness, destitute of ideas ; as 
infinite placidity; aa an unruffled sea of 
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blisd ; as being perfectly absMcted, and 
void of consciousness. They therefore deem 
it the h^ht of perfection to be like this 
being. Hence Krishnu, in his discourse to 
Uijoonu, praises the man ‘^who forsaketh 
every desire that entereth into his heart; 
who is happy of himself; who is without 
adection ; who rejoiceth not either in good 
or evil ; who, like the tortoise, can restrain 
his members from their wonted purpose; to 
whom pleasure and pain, gold, iron, and 
stones are the same.” The learned,” adds 
Krushnu, behold Brumhu alike in the 
reverend ^branhun,’ perfected in know- 
ledge ; in the ox, and in the elephant; in 
the dog, and in him who eateth of the flesh 
of dogs.” The person whose very nature, 
say they^, is absorbed in divine meditation ; 
whose life is like a sweet sleep, unconscious 
and undisturbed ; who does not even desire 
God, and who is thus changed into the 
image of the ever-blessed ; obtains absorp- 
tion into Brumhu. Tlie ceremonies leadmg 
to absorption are called by the name of 
“ tupushya,” and the persons performing 
them, a “ tupushwee.” Forsaking the world ; 
retiring to a forest ; fasting, living on roots, 
fruits, &c. ; — remaining in certain postures ; 
exposure to all the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther, &c. ; these, and many other austere 
practices are prescribed, to subdue the pas- 
sions, to fix the mind, habituate it to medi- 
tation, and fill it with that serenity rnd in- 
difference to the world which is to prepare 
it for absorption, and place it beyond the 
reach of future birth. 

BRAMBLE, ‘riow, a prickly shrub. Judges 
ix. 14 , 15 ; Psalm Iviii. 9 . In the latter 
place it is translated “ thorn.” HiUer sup- 
oses atad to be the i^ynobastus, or sweet- 
rier. The author of “ Scnpture Illus- 
,trated” says, that the bramble seems to be 
well chosen as the representative of the ori- 
ginal; which should be a plant bearing fruit 
of some kind, being associated, Judges ix. 14 , 
though by opposition, with the vine. The 
apologue or fable of Jotham has always 
been admired for its spirit and application. 
It has also been considered as the oldest fa- 
ble extant. 

BRANCH, a title of Messiah: *‘And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of 
his roots,” Isaiah xi. 1. See also Zech. iii. 
8; yi. 12; Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 15 . When 
Christ is represented as a slender twig, shoot- 
ing out from the trunk of an old tree lopped 
to the very root and decayed, and becoming 
itself a mighty tree, reference is made, 1. To 
the kingly dignitv of Christ, springing up 
from the decayed house of David; 2. To 
the exaltation which was to succeed his 
hiunbled condition on earth, and to the 
glory and vigour of his mediatorial reign. 

Brass, The word brwis occuns 

very often in our translation of the Bible ; 
but that is a mixed metal, for the making of 
which W6 are indebted to the German metal- 
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lurgists of the thirteenth century. That the 
andents knew not the art of ihaking it, is 
almost certain. None of their writings even 
hint at the process. There can be no doubt 
that copper is the «originaI metal intended. 
This is spoken of as known prior to the 
flood; and to have been discovered, or at 
least wrought, as was also iron, in the 
seventh generation from Adam, by Tubal* 
cain : whence the name Vulem, Tne know- 
ledge of these two metals must have been 
carried over the world afterwards with the 
spreading colonies of the Noachidae. Agree- 
ably to this, the ancient histories of the 
Greeks and Romans speak of Cadmus as the 
inventor of the metal which by the former 
is called latter and 

from him had the denomination cadmea. 
According to others, Cadmus discovered a 
mine, of which he taught the use. The name 
of the person here spoken of was undoubt- 
edly the same with Mam, or Cam, the son of 
Noah, who probably learned the art of assay- 
ing metals from tne family of Tubal-cain, 
and communicated that knowledge to the 
people of the colony which he settled. 

BRASEN SERPENT, the, was an image 
of polished brass, in the form of one of those 
fiery serpents which were sent to chastise the 
murmuring Israelites in the wilderness, and 
whose bite caused violent beat, thirst and 
inflammation. By divine command Moses 
made a serpent of brass,” or copper, and 
” put it upon a pole ; and it came to pass, 
that if a serpent had bitten any man, when 
he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.” 
Numb. xxi. 6 — 9. This brasen serpent was 
preserved as a monument of the divine mer- 
cy, but in process of time became an instru- 
ment of idolat^. When this superstition 
began, it is difficult to determine ; but the 
best account is ^ven by the Jewish rabbi, 
David Kimchi, in the following manner: 
From the time that the kings of Israel did 
evil, and the children of Israd followed idol- 
atry, till the reign of Hezekiah, they (fffered 
incense to it ; for it being written in the law 
of Moses, ** WThoever looketh upon it shall 
live,” they fancied they might obtain bless- 
ings by its mediation, and therefore thought 
it worthy to be worshipped. It had been 
kept from the days of Moses, in memory of 
a miracle, in the same manner as the pot of 
manna was : and Asa and Jehoshaphat did 
not extirpate it when they rooted out idol- 
atry, because in their reign they did not ob- 
serve that the people worshipped this ser- 
pent, or burnt incense to it ; and therefore 
they left it as a memorial. But Hezekiah 
thought fit to take it quite away, when he 
abolished other idolatry, because in the time 
of his father they adored it as an idol; and 
though pious people among them accounted 
it only as a memorial of a wonderful work, 
yet he judged it better to aboli^ it, though 
the memory of the miracle should happen to 
be lost, than suffer it to remain, and leave the 
Israelites in danger to commit idolatry here- 
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it* On tbe of the serpeat* 

bilM Imelites hetOtf hedbd hy look^ at 
emeat^ there m a good commeitt 
m mWiidim, chap, xn, 4-— 12, ia 

these retaarkable words :— ** They 
admonished^ haying a signof salyation,’’ 
is, the hrasen serpent, ** to put them in 
jfimmbrance of the commandments of thy 
law. Por he that turned himself towards it, 
was not saved by the thing that he saw, but 
by THBE, that art the Saviour of all,” verses 
6, y. To the circumstance of looking at the 
hrasen serpent in order to be healed, our 
Lord refers, John iii. 14, 15: *'As Moses 
lifted up the (brasen^ serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 

B»£AD, a tenn which in scripture is 
used, as by us, frequently for food in gene- 
ral; but is also often found in its proper 
sense. Sparing in the use of flesh, like all 
the nations of the east, the chosen people 
usually satisfled their hunger with oread, 
and quenched their thirst in the running 
stream. Their bread was generally made 
of wheat or barl^, or lentues and beans. 
Bread of wheat-flour, as being the most 
excellent, was preferred : barley-bread was 
used only in times of scarcity and distress. 
So mean and contemptible, in the estimation 
of the numerous and well-appointed armies 
of Midian, was Gideon, with his handful of un- 
disciplined militia, that he seems to have been 
compared to bread of this inferior quality, 
whi^ may account for the ready interpreta- 
tion of the dream of the Midianite respecting 
him : And when Gideon was come, be- 
hold, there was a man that told a dream 
unto his fellow, and said, Behold, I dreamed 
a dream, and lo, a cake of barley-bread tum- 
bled into the host of Midian, and came unto 
a tent and smote it that it fell, and over- 
turned it, that the tent lay along. And bis 
fellow answered and said, Tliis is nothing 
else aave the sword of Gideon, the son of 
Joash, a man of Israel; for into his hand 
hath God delivered Midian, and all the 
host.” In the cities and villages of Barbary, 
where public ovens are established, the bre^ 
is usu^y leavened; but among the Bedo- 
weens and Kabyles, as soon as the dough is 
kneaded, it is made into thin cakes, either 
to he baked immediately upon the coals, or 
else in a idiallow earthen vessel like a frying, 
pan, called Tiuen. Such were the unlea- 
vened cakes wmch we so frequently read 
of in seiipturei and those also which Sarah 
made quickly upon the hearth. These last 
are about an inch thick; and, being com- 
monly prepared in woody countries, are used 
all along me shores the Black Sea, from 
the Palus Mssotis to the Caspian, in Chal- 
dea and Mesopotamia, except in towns. A 
fire is made in the middle m the room ; and 
when the bread is ready for baking, a comer 
of the hearth is 8W6iit,the bread is laid upn 
It, end covered with ashes and embers ; in a 
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quarter an hour, they turn it. Somethnee 
mey use small conviex plates of iron, which 
are most common in Pmsia, and among the 
nomadic tribes, as being the eaidesl way of 
baking, and done with ^ least expense^ 
for the bread is extremely thin, ana sOon 
prepared. The oven is also used in every part 
of Asia : it is made in the ground, four or 
five feet deep, and three in diameter, well 
plastered with mortar. When it is hot, they 
place the bread (which is cmnmonly long, 
and not thicker than a Anger) against the 
sides: it is baked in a moment. Ovens, 
Chardin apprehends, were not used in Ca- 
naap in the patriarchal age : all the bread 
of that time was baked upon a plate, or 
under the ashes ; and he supposes, what is 
nearly self-evident, that the cakes which 
Sarah baked on the hearth were of the last 
sort, and that the shew-bread was of the 
same kind. The Arabs about Mount Carmel 
use a great strong pitcher, in which they 
kindle a fire; and when it is heated, they 
mix meal and water, which they apply with 
the hollow of their hands to the outside of 
the pitcher ; and this extremely soft paste, 
spreading itself, is baked in an instant. The 
heat of tlie pitcher having dried up all the 
moisture, the bread comes off as thin as our 
wafers; and the operation is so speedily 
performed, that in a very little time a suffi- 
cient quantity is made. But their best sort 
of bread they bake, either by heating an 
oven, or a large pitcher full of little smooth 
shining flints, upon which they lay the 
dough, spread out in the form of a thin 
broad cake. Sometimes they use a shallow 
earthen vessel, resembling a frying-pan, 
which seems to be the pan mentioned bv 
Moses, in which the meat-offering was bakeo. 
This vessel, Dr. Shaw informs us, serves both 
for baking and frying ; for the bagreah of 
the people of Barbary differs not much from 
our pancakes ; only, instead of rubbing the 
pan in which they fry them with butter, they 
rub it with soap, to make them like a honey- 
comb. If these accounts of the Arab stone 
pitcher, the pan, and the iron hearth or cop- 
per plate, be attended to, it will not be diffi- 
cult to understand the laws of Moses in the 
second chapter of Leviticus: they will be 
found to answer perfectly well to the descrip- 
tion which he gives us of the different ways 
of preparing the meat-offerings. As tne 
Hebrews made tbeir bread thin, in the form 
of little flat cakes, they did not cut it with a 
knife, but broke it ; which gave rise to riie 
expression, breaking bread, so frequent in 
scroture. 

Ine Arabians and other eastern people^ 
among whom wood is scarce, often bake 
their bread between two fires made of cow- 
dung, which bums slowly, and bakes the 
bread very leisurely. The crumb of it is 
very good, if it be eaten ^e same day ; but 
the crust is black and burnt, and retsdns a 
smell of the materiids that were used in 
baking it. This may serve to explam a 
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passage in £z«kiel, iv. 9 — 13. The straits 
of a siege and the scarcity of fuel were 
inthnated to the prophet. During the 
whole octave of the passover, the Hebrews 
use only unleavened bread, as a memorial 
that at the time of their departure out of 
Egypt they wanted leisure to bake leavened 
bread; and, having left the country with 
precipitation, they were content to bake 
bread which was not leavened, Exod. xii. 8. 
The practice of the Jews at this day, with 
relation to the use of unleavened bread, is as 
follows : They forbid to eat, or have in their 
houses, or in anv place belonging to them, 
either leavened oread or anything else that 
is leavened. That they may the better ob- 
serve this rule, they search into all the cor- 
ners of the house with scrupulous exactness 
for all bread or paste, or anything that is 
leavened. After they have thus well cleansed 
their houses, they whiten them, and furnish 
them with kitchen and table utensils, all 
new, and with others which are to be used 
only on that day. If they are movables, 
which have served only for something else, 
and are made of metal, they have them 
polished, and put into the fire, to take away 
all the impurity which they may have con- 
tracted by touching anything leavened. All 
this is done on the thirteenth day of Nisan, 
or on the vigil of the feast of the passover, 
which begins with the fifteenth of the same 
month, or the fourteenth day in the evening ; 
for the Hebrews reckon their days from one 
evening to another. On the fourteenth of 
Nisan, at eleven o’clock, they burn the com- 
mon bread, to show that the prohibition of 
eating leavened bread is then commenced ; 
and this action is attended with words, 
whereby the master of the house declares 
that he has no longer anything leavened in 
his keeping ; that, at least, he believes so. 
In allusion to this practice, we are com- 
manded to “ purge out the old leaven by 
which “ malice and wickedness ” are intend- 
ed ; and to feed only on the unleavened 
bread of sincerity ana truth.” 

2. Shew-Bread, or, according to the He- 
brews, the bread of faces, was bread ofifered 
every sabbath-day upon the golden table in 
the holy place, Exod. xxv. 30. The Hebrews 
affirm that these loaves were square, and had 
four sides, and were covered with leaves of 
gold. They were twelve in number, accord- 
ing to the number of the twelve tribes, in 
whose names they were offered. ' Every loaf 
was composed of two assarons of flour, which 
make about five pints and one-tenth. These 
loaves were unleavened. They were pre- 
sented hot every sabbath-jisiyi^the old ones 
being taken away, and>efi^f-by the priests 
only. This oflering was accon^anied with 
salt and frankincense, and even with wine, 
according to some commentators. The 
scripture mentions only salt and incense; 
but It is presumed that wine was added, 
because it was not wanting in other sacrifices 
and oierings It is believed that these 
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loaves were placed one upon another, in two 
piles of six each; and that between every 
loaf were two thin plates of gold, folded back 
in a semicircle the whole length of them, to 
admit air, and to mevent the loaves from 
growing mouldy. These golden jjlates, thus 
turned in, were supported at their extremi- 
ties by two golden forks, which rested on 
the ground. The twelve loaves, because 
they stood before the Lord, were called 
tDrii?, &proi or the 

bread of faces, or of the presence ; and are 
therefore denominated in our English trans- 
lation the skew-bread. 

Since part of the frankincense put upon 
the bread was to be burnt on the altar for 
a memorial, even an oflering made by fire 
unto the Lord; and since Aaron and 
his sons were to eat it in the holy place. 
Lev. xxiv. 5 — 9, it is probable that this 
bread typified Christ, first presented as 
a sacrifice to Jehovah, and then becoming 
spiritual food to such as in and through him 
are spiritual priests to God, even his Father, 
Rev. i. 6 ; V. 10 ; xx. 6 ; 1 Peter ii. 5. It 
appears, from some places in scripture, (see 
Exodus xxix. 32, and Numbers vi. 15,) that 
there was always near the altar a basket full 
of bread, in oraer to be offered together with 
the ordinary sacrifices. 

BREASTPLATE, or PECTORAL, one 
part of the priestly vestments, belonging to 
the Jewish High Iriests. It was about ten 
inches square, Exod, xxviii. 13 — 31 ; and 
consisted of a folded piece of the same rich 
embroidered stuflF of which the ephod was 
made. It was worn on the breast of the 
High Priest, and was set with twelve pre- 
cious stones, on each of which was engraven 
the name of one of the tribes. They were 
set in four rows, three in each row, and were 
divided from each other by the little golden 
squares or partitions in which they were set. 
Ttie names of these stones, and that of the 
tribe engraven on them, as also their dis- 
position on the breastplate, are usually given 
as follows ; but what stones really answer to 


the Hebrew name, is for the most part very 
uncertain : — 

Sardine, 

Topaz, 

Carbuncle, 

Reuben. 

Simeon. 

Levi. 

Emerald, 

Sapphire, 

Diamond, 

. JUUAH. 

Dan. 

Naphtajli. 

’ Ldgure, 

Agate, 

Amethyst, 

' * Gad. 

Asher. 

ISSACHAR. 

Beryl, 

Onyw, 

Jasper, 

Zebulun. 

Joseph. 

Benjamin. 


This breastplate was fastened at the four 
comers, those on the top to each shotilder, 
by a golden hook or ring, at the end of a 
wreathen chain j and those below to the gir- 

O 
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after witli it. On the subject of the sei^ent- 
bitten Israelites being healed by looking at 
the brasen seiyent, there is a good comment 
in the book of Wisdom, chap. xvi. 4 — 12 , in 
which are these remarkable words : — “ They 
were admonished, having a sign of salvation/* 
that is, the brasen serpent, ** to put them in 
remembrance of the commandments of thy 
law. For he that turned himself towards it, 
was not saved by the thing that he saw, but 
by THEE, that art the Saviom* of all,” verses 
6, 7. To the circumstance of looking at the 
brasen serpent in order to be healed, our 
Lord refers, John iii. 14 , 15 : “As Moses 
lifted up the (brasen^ serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 

BliEAD, a term which in scripture is 
used, as by us, frequently for food in gene- 
ral; but is also often found in its proper 
sense. Sparing in the use of flesh, like all 
the nations of the east, the chosen people 
usually satisfied their hunger with oread, 
and quenched their thirst in the running 
stream. Their bread was generally made 
of wheat or barley, or lentUes and beans. 
Bread of wheat-flour, as being the most 
excellent, was preferred : barley-bread was 
used only in times of scarcity and distress. 
So mean and contemptible, in the estimation 
of the numerous and well-appointed armies 
of Midian, was Gideon, with his handful of un- 
disciplined militia, that he seems to have been 
compared to bread of this inferior quality, 
whi^ may account for the ready interpreta- 
tion of the dream of the Midianite respecting 
him : “ And when Gideon was come, be- 
hold, there was a man that told a dream 
imto his fellow, and said. Behold, I dreamed 
a dream, and lo, a cake of barley-bread tum- 
bled into the host of Midian, and came unto 
a tent and smote it that it fell, and over- 
turned it, that the tent lay along. And his 
fellow answered and said. This is nothing 
else save the sword of Gideon, the son of 
Joash, a man of Israel; for into his hand 
hath God delivered Midian, and all the 
host.** In the cities and villages of Barbary, 
where public ovens are established, the bread 
is usually leavened; but among the Bedo- 
weens and Kabyles, as soon as the dough is 
kneaded, it is made into thin cakes, either 
to be baked immediately upon the coals, or 
else in a shallow earthen vessel like a frying- 
pan, called Tajen. Such were the unlea- 
vened cakes which we so frequently read 
of in scripture ; and those also which Sarah 
made quickly upon the hearth. These last 
are about an inch thick ; and, being com- 
monly prepared in woody countries, are used 
all along tne shores of the Black Sea, from 
the Palus Mseotis to the Caspian, in Chal- 
dea and Mesopotamia, except m towns. A 
fire is made in the middle of the room ; and 
when the bread is ready for baking, a comer 
of the hearth is swept, the bread is laid upon 
it, and covered with ashes and embers ; in a 
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quarter of an hour, they turn it. Sometime* 
they use small convex plates of iron, which 
are most common in Persia, and among the 
nomadic tribes, as being the easiest way of 
baking, and done with the least expense; 
for the bread is extremely thin, ana soon 
prepared. The oven is also used in every part 
of Asia : it is made in the ground, four or 
five feet deep, and three in diameter, well 
plastered with mortar. When it is hot, they 
place the bread (which is commonly long, 
and not thicker than a finger') against the 
sides: it is baked in a moment. Ovens, 
Chardin apprehends, were not used in Ca- 
naap in the patriarchal age : all the bread 
of that time was baked upon a plate, or 
under the ashes ; and he supposes, what is 
nearly self-evident, that the cakes which 
Sarah baked on the hearth were of the last 
sort, and that the shew-bread was of the 
same kind. The Arabs about Mount Carmel 
use a great strong pitcher, in which they 
kindle a fire ; and when it is heated, they 
mix meal and water, which they apply with 
the hollow of their hands to the outside of 
the pitcher ; and this extremely soft paste, 
spreading itself, is baked in an instant. The 
heat of the pitcher having dried up all the 
moisture, the bread comes off as thin as our 
wafers; and the operation is so speedily 
performed, that in a very little time a suffi- 
cient quantity is made. But their best sort 
of bread they bake, either by heating an 
oven, or a large pitcher full of little smooth 
shining flints, upon which they lay the 
dough, spread out in the form of a thin 
broad cake. Sometimes they use a shallow 
earthen vessel, resembling a frying-pan, 
which seems to be the pan mentioned bv 
Moses, in which the meat-offering was baked, 
lliis vessel. Dr. Shaw informs us, serves both 
for baking and frying ; for the bagreah of 
the people of Barbary difiers not much from 
our pancakes ; only, instead of rubbing the 
pan in which they fry them with butter, they 
rub It with soap, to make them like a honey- 
comb. If these accounts of the Arab stone 
pitcher, the pan, and the iron hearth or cop- 
per plate, be attended to, it will not be diffi- 
cult to understand the laws of Moses in the 
second chapter of Leviticus : they will be 
found to answer perfectly well to the descrip- 
tion which he gives us of the different ways 
of preparing the meat-offerings. As tlie 
Hebrews made their bread thin, in the form 
of little flat cakes, they did not cut it with a 
knife, but broke it ; which gave rise to the 
expression, breaking bread, so frequent in 
scripture. 

1 ue Arabians and other eastern people, 
among whom wood is scarce, often bake 
their bread between two fires made of cow- 
dung, which bums slowly, and bakes the 
bread very leisurely. The crumb of it is 
very good, if it be eaten the same day ; but 
the crust is black and burnt, and retains a 
smell of the materials that were used in 
baking it. This may serve to explain a 
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passage in Ezekiel, iv. 9 — 13. The straits 
of a siege and the scarcity of fuel were 
thus intimated to the prophet. During the 
whole octave of the passover, the Hebrews 
use only unleavened bread, as a memorial 
that at the time of their departure out of 
Egypt they wanted leisure to bake leavened 
bread ; and, having left the country with 
recipitation, they were content to bake 
read which was not leavened, Exod. xii. 8. 
1''he practice of the Jews at this day, with 
relation to the use of unleavened bread, is as 
follows : lliey forbid to eat, or have in their 
houses, or m any place belonging to them, 
either leavened bread or anything else that 
is leavened. That they may the better ob- 
serve this rule, they search into all the cor- 
ners of the house with scrupulous exactness 
for all bread or paste, or anything that is 
leavened. After they have thus well cleansed 
their houses, they whiten them, and furnish 
them "with kitchen and table utensils, all 
new, and with others which are to be used 
only on that day. If they are movables, 
which have served only for something else, 
and are made of metal, they have them 
polished, and put into the fire, to take away 
all the impurity which they may have con- 
tracted by touching anything leavened. All 
this is done on the thirteentn day of Nisan, 
or on the vigil of the feast of the passover, 
which begins with the fifteenth of the same 
month, or the fourteenth day in the evening ; 
for the Hebrews reckon their days from one 
evening to another. On the fourteenth of 
Nisan, at eleven o’clock, they burn the com- 
mon bread, to show that the prohibition of 
eating leavened bread is then commenced ; 
and this action is attended with words, 
whereby the master of the house declares 
that he has no longer anything leavened in 
his keeping ; that, at least, he believes so 
In allusion to this practice, we are com- 
manded to ** purge out the old leaven by 
which “ malice and wickedness ’’ are intend- 
ed ; and to feed only on the unleavened 
bread of sincerity ana truth.’^ 

2. 8hew-Bheai), or, according to the He- 
brew's, the bread of faces, was bread offered 
every sabbath-day upon the golden table m 
the holy place, Exod. xxv. 30. llie Hebrews 
affirm that these loaves were square, and had 
four sides, and were covered with leaves of 
gold. They were twelve in number, accord- 
ing to the number of the twelve tribes, in 
whose names they were offered. Every loaf 
was composed of two assarons of flour, which 
make about five pints and one-tenth. These 
loaves were unleavened. They were pre- 
sented hot every sabbath-day, the old ones 
being taken away, and eaten by the priests 
only. This oftermg was accompanied with 
salt and frankincense, and even with wine, 
according to some commentators. The 
scripture mentions only salt and incense; 
but it is presumed that wine was added, 
because it was not wanting in other sacrifices 
and offerings It is believed that these 
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loaves were placed one upon another, m two 
piles of six each; and that between every 
loaf were two thin plates of gold, folded back 
in a semicircle the whole length of them, to 
admit air, and to prevent the loaves from 
growing mouldy. These golden plates, thus 
turned in, were supported at their extremi- 
ties by two golden forks, which rested on 
the ground. Tlie twelve loaves, because 
they stood before the Lord, were called 
tD'’3an iDnij, fiprot wpoSeaem, or ivofTrtoi^ the 
bread of faces, or of the presence ; and are 
therefore denominated in our English trans- 
lation the shew-bread. 

Since part of the frankincense put upon 
the bread was to be burnt on the altar for 
a memorial, even an oflering made by fire 
unto the Lord; and since Aaron and 
his sons were to eat it in the holy place. 
Lev. xxiv. 5 — 9, it is probable that this 
bread typified Christ, first presented as 
a sacrifice to Jehovah, and then becoming 
spiritual food to such as in and through him 
are sjnntual priests to God, even his Father, 
Rev. L 6 ; v. 10 ; XX. 6 ; 1 Peter li. 5. It 
appears, from some places m scripture, (see 
Exodus XXIX. 32, and Numbers vi 15,) that 
there was always near the altar a basket full 
of bread, in order to be offered together with 
the ordinary sacrifices. 

BREASTPLATE, or PECTORAL, one 
part of the priestly vestments, belonging to 
the Jewish High Priests It was about ten 
inches square, Exod xxviii. 13 — 31 ; and 
consisted of a folded piece of the same rich 
embroidered stufi' of which the ephod was 
made. It was worn on the breast of the 
High Priest, and was set with twelve pre- 
cious stones, on each of which was engraven 
the name of one of the tribes. They were 
set in four rows, three in cac h row, and were 
divided from each other by the little golden 
squares or partitions m which they were set. 
The names of these stones, and that of the 
tribe engraven on them, as also their dis- 
position on the breastplate, are usually given 
as follows ; but what stones really answer to 
the Hebrew name, is for the most part very 


uncertain : — 

Sardine, 

Topaz, 

Carbuncle, 

Reuben. 

Simeon. 

Levi. 

Emerald, 

Sapphire, 

Diamond, 

Judah. 

Dan. 

Naphta LI. 

lAgure, 

Agate, 

Amethyst, 

Gad. 

Asher. 

ISSACHAR. 

Beryl, 

Onyx, 

Jasper, 

Zebulun. 

Joseph 

Benjamin. 


This breastplate was fastened at the four 
corners, those on the top to each shoulder, 
by a golden hook or ring, at the end of a 
wreathen chain ; and those below to the gir- 
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die of the ephod, by two strings or ribbons, 
which had likewise two rings or hooks. 
This ornament was never to be separated 
from the priestly garment ,* and it was called 
the memorkdy because it was a sign whereby 
the children of Israel might know that they 
were presented to (iod, and that they were 
had in remembrance by him. It was also 
called the breastplate of judgment, because it 
had the divine oracle of Urim and "1 'iiummim 
annexed to it. These words signify liffhfs 
and 2 )erfections, and are mentioned as m the 
High Pi lest’s breastplate ; but what they 
were, we cannot determine. Some think 
they were two precious stones added to the 
other twelve, by the extraordinary lustre of 
which (lod marked his approbation of a de- 
sign, and, by their becoming dim, his disal- 
lowance of it; others, that these two woids 
were written on a precious stone, or plate of 
gold, fixed in the breastplate ; others, that 
the letters of the names of the tribes, were the 
Urim and Thnmmiin ; and that the letters 
by standing out, or by an extraordinary illu- 
mination, marked such words as contained the 
answer of < iod to him who consulted this ora- 
cle. Le ( !lerc will have them to be the names 
of two precious stones, set in a golden collar 
of the High Priest, and coming down to his 
breast, as the magistrates of Egypt wore a 
golden chain, at the end of which hung the 
figure of truth, engraven on a precious stone , 
Piideaux thinks the words chiefly denote the 
clearness of the oracles dictated to the High 
Priest, thougli perhaps the lustre of the 
stones in his breastplate might rejircsent this 
clearness. Jalm says the most jirobable 
opinion is, that Urim andTuuMMiM (O'llK, 
CD 'Dm, liffht and justice, Septuagint, 

Hal itXiiOeia) was a sacred lot, 1 Samuel xiv. 
41, 42. There weie employed, perhaps, in 
determining this lot, three precious stones, 
on one of which was engraven yes; on 
the other, no; the third being destitute 
of any inscription. The question proposed, 
therefore, was always to be put in such a 
way, that the answer might be direct, either 
yes or wo, provided any answer was given at 
all. These stones were carried m the purse 
or hag, formed by the lining or interior of 
the pectoral ; and wdien the question was pro- 
posed, if the High Priest drew out the stone 
which exhibited yes, the answer was affirma- 
tive ; if the one on which no was written, the 
answer was negative ; if the third, no answer 
was to be given, Joshua vii 13 — 21 ; I Sam. 
xiv. 40 — 43 ; xxviii. 6. In the midst of all this 
conjecture, only two things are certain : 
1. That one of the appointed methods of 
consulting God, on extraordinary emergen- 
cies, was by Urim and Tuummim : 2. That 
the oracles of God rejected all equivocal and 
enigmatical replies, which was the character 
of the heathen pretended oracles. ‘‘The 
words of the Lord are pure words."’ His 
own oracle bears, therefore, an inscription 
which signifies lights and perfections, or, the 
shining and the perfect ; or, according to the 
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LXX., manifestation and truth. In this re- 
spect it might be a type of the Uhristiaii 
revelation made to the tnie Israel, the Chris- 
tian church, by the gospel. St. Paul seems 
especially to allude to this translation of 
Urirn and Thummim by the Septuagint, 
when he speaks of himself and his fellow- 
labourers, “ commending themselves toeveiy 
man’s conscience by manifestation of the truth;"^ 
in opjiosition to those who by their errors and 
compliances with Jewish prejudices, or Avitli 
the philosophical taste of the Greeks, ob- 
scured the truth and rendered ambiguous 
the guidance of Christian doctrine. His 
preaching is thus tacitly compared to the 
oracles of God ; theirs, to the misleading and 
perplexed oracles of the heathen. 

BRIDE and BRIDEGROOM. Under 
this head an account of the marriage cus- 
toms of ancient times, the knowledge of 
which 18 so necessary to explain many allu- 
sions in the holy scriptures, may be jiroperly 
introduced. Among the Jews, the state of 
marriage was, from the remotest periods of 
their liistory, reckoned so honourable, that 
the person who neglected or ilcclincd to 
enter into it without a good reason, was 
thought to be guilty of a great crime. Siu'h 
a mode of thinking was not confined to 
them ; m several ot the Grecian states, mar- 
riage was held m equal respect. The Jews 
did not allow rnarriageablo persons to enter 
into that honourable state without restric- 
tion ; the High Priest was forbidden by law 
to marry a widow ; and the priests of every 
rank, to take a harlot to wife, a profane 
w^oman, or one put away from her husband. 
To prevent the alienation of inheritances, an 
heiress could not marry but into her own 
tribe. The whole people of Israel, being a 
holy nation, separated from all the earth to 
the service of the true God, and to be the 
depositaries of his law, were forbidden to 
contract matrimonial alliances with the idol- 
atrous nations m their vicinity. The marri- 
age engagement of a minor, without the 
knowledge and consent of the parents, was 
of no force ; so sacred was the parental 
authority held among that people. These 
customs appear to have been derived from a 
very remote antiquity ; for when Eliezer of 
Damascus went to Mesopotamia to take a 
Wife from thence unto his master’s son, he 
disclosed the motives of his journey to the 
father and brother of Rebecca ; and Hamor 
applied to Jacob and his sons, for their con- 
sent to the union of Dinah with his son 
Shechem. Samson also consulted his parents 
about his marriage ; and entreated them to 
get for him the object of his choice. Mar- 
riage contracts seem to have been made in 
the primitive ages with little ceremony. The 
suitor himself, or his father, sent a messen- 
ger to the father of the woman, to ask her 
in marriage. In the remote ages of anli- 

e ', women were literally purchased by 
husbands; and the presents made to 
their parents or other relations were called 
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their dowry. Thus, we find Shechem bar- 
gaining with Jacob and his sons for Dinah : 
** Let me find grace in your eyes, and what 
ye shall say unto me, I will give : ask me 
never so much dowry and gift, and I will 
give according as ye shall say unto me ; but 
give me the damsel to wife,” Gen. xxxiv. 2. 
The practice still continues in the country of 
Shechem ; for when a young Arab wishes to 
marry, he must purchase his wife ; and for 
this reason, fathers, among the Arabs, are 
never more happy than when they have many 
daughters. They are reckoned the principal 
riches of a house. An Arabian suitor w'ill 
offer fifty sheep, six camels, or a dozen of 
cows : if he be not rich enough to make 
Buch offers, he proposes to give a mare or a 
colt, considering in the offer the merit of 
the young woman, the rank of her family, 
and his own circumstances. In the primitive 
times of Greece, a well-educated lady was 
valued at four oxen. When they are agreed 
on both sides, the contract is drawn up by 
him that acts as cadi or judge among these 
Arabs. In some parts of the east, a measure 
of corn is formally mentioned in contracts 
for their concubines, or temporary wives, 
besides the sum of money which is stipulated 
by way of dowry. This custom is probably 
as ancient as concubinage, with winch it is 
connected ; and if so, it will perhaps account 
for the prophet Hosea’s purchasing a ivife 
of this kind, for fifteen pieces of silver, and 
for an homer of barley, and an half homer 
of barley. Wlien the intended hiisba'id was 
not able to give a dowry, he offered an equi- 
valent. The patriarch Jacob, who came to 
Laban with only his stall’, offered to serve 
him seven years for Ilachcl : a proposal 
which Laban accepted. This custom has 
descended to modern times ; for m Cabul 
the young men who are unable to advance 
the required dowry live with their future 
father-m-law, and earn their bride by their 
services, without ever seeing the object of 
their wishes.” The contract of marriage was 
made in the house of the woman’s father, 
before the elders and governors of the city 
or district. The espousals by money, or a 
written instrument, were performed by the 
man and woman under a tent or canopy 
erected for that purpose. Into this chamber 
the bridegroom was accustomed to go with 
his bride, that he might talk with her more 
familiarly ; which was considered as a cere- 
mony of confirmation to the wedlock. While 
he was there, no person was allowed to 
enter : his friends and attendants waited for 
him at the door, with torches and lamps in 
their hands ; and when he came out, he was 
received by all that were present with great 
joy and acclamation. To this ancient cus- 
tom, the Psalmist alludes in his magnificent 
description of the heavens : “In them he 
set a tabernacle for the sun ; which, as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
rejoices as a strong man to run a race,” 
Psalm xix. 4. A Jewish virgin legally be- 
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trothed was considered as a lawful wife; 
and, by consequence, could not he put away 
without a bill of divorce. And if she proved 
unfaithful to her betrothed huj‘hand, she was 
punished as an adulteress ; and her seducer 
incurred the same punishment as if he had 
polluted the wife of his neighbour. This is 
the reason that the angel addressed Joseph, 
the betrothed husband of Mary, in these 
terms: “Joseph, thou son of David, fear 
not ti) take unto thee Mary thy wife ; for 
that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost.” The evangelist Luke gives her the 
same title : “ And .loseph also went up from 
Galilee unto Bethlehem, to be taxed, with 
Mary his espoused wife,” Luke ii 4,5. 

2. Ten or twelve months commonly inter- 
vened between the ceremony of espousals 
and the marriage : during this interval, the 
espoused wife continued with her parents, 
that she might provide herself with nujitial 
ornaments suitable to her station This 
custom serves to explain a circumstance in 
Samson’s marriage, which is involved in 
some obscurity. “ He went down,” says 
the historian, “ and talked with the woman,” 
(whom he had seen at Timnath,) “ and she 
ideascd him well,” Judges xiv. 7, &e lliese 
words seem to refer to the ceremony of 
espousals ; the following, to the sub.scquent 
marriage . “ And after a time he returned to 
take her,” Judges xiv 8. Hence a con- 
siderable time intervened between the es- 
pousals and their actual union. From tiie 
time of the espousals, the bridegroom was at 
liberty to visit his espoused wife m the house 
of her father ; yet neither of the parties left 
their own abode during eight days before 
the marriage ; hut persons of the same age 
visited the bridegroom, and made merry 
with him. These circumstances are dis- 
tinctly marked in the account which the 
sacred historian has given us of Samson’s 
marriage : “So his father went down unto 
the w'oman, and made there a feast ; for so 
used the young men to do. And it came to 
pass when they saw him, that they brought 
thirty companions to be with him,” Judges 
xiv. 10. These companions were the child- 
ren of the bride-chamber, of whom our Lord 
speaks: “Can the children of the bride- 
chamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is 
with them?” Matt. xix. 15. The marriage 
ceremony was commonly performed in a 
garden, or in the open air ; the bride w^as 
placed under a canopy, supported by four 
youths, and adorned ivith jcw^els according 
to the rank of the married persons ; all the 
company crying out wuth joyful acclama- 
tions, “ Blessed be he that coiiieth !” It was 
anciently the custom, at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, for the father and mother 
and kindred of tlie w^oman, to pray for a 
blessing upon the parties. Bethuel and 
Laban, and the other members of their 
family, pronounced a solemn benediction 
upon Rebecca before her departure : “And 
they blessed Rebecca, and said unto her, 
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Thou art our sister, be thou the mother of 
thousands of millions ; and let thy seed pos- 
sess the gate of those that hate them,” (ien. 
xxiv. 60. And in times long })ostcrior to 
the age of Isaac, when Ruth, the Moabitcss, 
was espoused to J3oaz, “ all the people that 
were in the gate, and the elders, said, We are 
witnesses : the Lord make the woman that 
is come into thine house like Rachel, and 
like l^eah, which two did Imild the house of 
Israel ; and do thou worthily in Ephratah, 
and be famous in Bethlehem,” Ruth iv 1 1, 
12 After the benedictions, the bride is 
conducted with great pomp to the house of 
her husband . this is usually done in the 
evening ; and as the procession moved along, 
money, vsweeimeats, flowers, and othei arti- 
cles, were thrown among the populace, 
which they caught in cloths made for such 
occasions, stretched in a particular manner 
upon flames. The use of perfumes at east- 
ern marriages is common ; and upon great 
occasions very profuse. 

3. It was the custom among the ancient 
Greeks, and the nations around them, to 
conduct the new-married couple with torches 
and lamps to their dwelling; as appears 
from the messenger in Euripides, who says 
he called to mind the time when he bore 
torches before Menehius and Helena. These 
torches were usually carried by serv^ants; 
and the procession was sometimes attended 
by singers and dancers. Thus Homer, in 
his descnjition of the shield of Achilles : — 

iv rrf (jl4v fia ydfxoi t’ 4(rav iiKavivai Tf, 

INvfx^as 5* in OaKd/xuv, BalScuv virb \.afnro/x€vda)Vt 
*Hyiv€ov dvd darv, k r \ 

Iliad, lib. xviii,, 1. 490. 

In one of the sculptuiod cities, nuptials were 
celebrating, and solemn feasts ; through the 
city they conducted tlie ncw-married pair 
from their chambers, with flaming torches, 
wliile frequent shouts of Hymen burst from 
llie attending throng, and young men 
danced m skilful measures to the sound of 
the pipe and the harji.” 

A similar custom is observed among the 
Hindoos The husband and wife, on the 
day of their marriage, being both in the 
same palanquin, go about seven and eight 
o’clock at night, accompanied with all their 
kindred and friends ; the trumpets and drums 
go before them ; and they arc lighted by a 
number of flambeaux ; immediately before 
the palanquin walk many women, whose 
business it is to sing verses, in which they 
wish them all manner of prosperity. They 
march in this equipage through the streets 
for the space of some hours, after which 
they return to their own house, where the 
domestics are in waiting, ^fhe whole house 
is illumined with small lamps ; and many of 
those flambeaux already mentioned are kept 
ready for their arrival, besides those which 
accompany them, and are carried before th^ 
palanquin. These flambeaux are composed 
of many pieces of old linen, smieezed hard 
against one another m a round figure, and 


thrust down into a mould of copper. The 
persons that hold them in one hand have in 
the other a bottle of the same metal with the 
copper mould, which is full of oil, which 
they take care to pour out from time to time 
upon the linen, which otherwise gives no 
light. The Roman ladies also were led 
home to their husbands in the evening by 
the light of torches. A Jewish marriage 
seems to have been conducted in much the 
same way ; for in that beautiful Psalm, 
u here David describes the majesty of Christ’s 
kingdom, we meet with this passage : “ And 
the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a 
gift ; even the rich among the peojile shall 
entreat thy favour. The king’s daughter 
is all-glorious within ; her clothing is of 
wrought gold. She shall be brought unto 
the king in raiment of needle-work ; the 
virgins, her companions that follow her, 
shall lie brought unto thee. W lih gladness 
and rejoicing shall they be brought: they 
shall enter into the king’s jialace,” Psalm 
xlv. 12, &c. In the parable of the ten vir- 
gins, the same circumstances aic introduced: 
“ They that were foolish took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them * but the wise 
took oil m their vessels with their lamps. 
While the bridegroom tarried,” leading the 
procession through the streets of the city, 
the women and domestics that were ap- 
pointed to wait his arrival at home, “all 
slumbered and slejit And at midnight there 
was a cry made. Behold, the bridegroom 
comelh ! Go yc out to meet him. I'hen all 
those virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. 
And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us 
of your oil , for our lainjis are gone out,” 
Matt. \xv. 6. 

The following extract from Ward’s “View 
of the Hindoos” \ cry strikingly illustrates 
this paiablc: “At a marriage, the proces- 
sion of w'hich 1 saw some years ago, the 
bridegioora came from a distance, and the 
bride lived at ISerampore, to winch place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After 
waiting two or three hours, at length, near 
midnight, it was announced, as if in the very 
woids of scripture, ‘ Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ! Go ye out to meet him ’ All the 
persons employed now lighted their lamps, 
and ran with them in their hands to fill up 
their stations in the jirocession ; some of 
them had lost their lights, and were unpre- 
pared ; but it was then too late to seek them, 
and the cavalcade moved forward to the 
house of the bride, at which place the com- 
pany entered a large and splendidly illumi- 
nated area, before the house, covered with 
an awning, where a great multitude of friends 
dressed in their best apparel were seated upon 
mats. The bridegroom was carried in the 
arms of a friend, and placed on a superb seat 
in the midst of the company, where he sat a 
short time, and then went into the house, 
the door of which was immediately shut, 
and guarded by Sepoys. I and others expos- 
tulated with the door-keepers, but in vain.** 
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4 But among the Jews, the bride- 
groom was not always permitted to accom- 
pany his bride from her father’s house; 
an intimate friend was often sent to con- 
duct her, while he remained at home to 
receive her in his apartment. Her female 
attendants had the honour to introduce her ; 
and whenever they changed the bride’s dress, 
which is often done, they presented her to 
the bridegroom. It is the custom, and be- 
longs to their ideas of magnificence, fre- 
quently to dress and undress the bride, and 
to cause her to wear on that same day all 
the clothes made up for her nuptials. 
These circumstances discover the force of St. 
John’s language, in his magnificent descrip- 
tion of the Christian church in her millennial 
state : “ And I, J(Jin, saw the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a biide adorned for 
her husband,” Rev. xxi. 2. 

.5 "I’hose that were invited to the marriage 
were expected to appear in their best and 
gayest attire. If the bridegroom was in cir- 
cumstances to afford it, wedding gaiments 
were prepared for all the guests, which were 
hung up in the antechamber for them to put 
on over the rest of their clothes, as they 
entered the apartments where the marriage- 
feast was prepared. To refuse, or even to 
neglect, putting on the wctldmg garment, 
was reckoned an insult to the bridegroom ; 
aggravated by the circumstance that it was 
rovided by himself for the v(‘ry purpose of 
eing worn on that occasion, and was hung up 
in the way to the inner apartment, that the 
guests must have seen it, and recollected the 
design of its suspension. This accounts for 
the severity of the sentence pronounced by 
the king, who came m to see the guests, and 
found among them one who had neglected to 
put it on . “ And he saith unto him. Friend, 
now' earnest thou in hither, not having a wed- 
ding garment ? And he was speechless,” 
Matt. xxii. 1 1 , because it was jirovided at 
the expense of the entertainer, and placed full 
in his view. “ Then said the king to the ser- 
vants, Bind him hand and foot, and take him 
away, and cast him into outer darkness . there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

The following extract will show the im- 
portance of having a suitable garment for a 
marriage- feast, and the offence taken against 
those who refuse it when presented as a gift 
“ The next day, J3ec. 3(1, the king sent to 
invite the ambassadors to dine with him 
once more. The Mehemaniler told them, it 
was the custom that •they should wear over 
their own clothes the best of those garments 
which the king had sent them. The ambas- 
sadors at first made some scruple of that 
compliance ; but when they were told that 
it was a custom observed by all ambassadors, 
.and that no doubt the king would take it very 
ill at their hands if they presented themselves 
before him without the marks of his libera- 
lity, they at last resolved to do it ; and, after 
their example, all the rest of the retinue.” 
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BRIER. This word occurs several times in 
our translation of the Bible, but with various 
authorities from the original. 1. tZJ'ipmri, 
Judges viii. 7, 16, is a particular kind of 
thorn. 2. pin, Prov. xv. 19; Micah viL. 4 
It seems hardly possible to determine what 
kind of plant this is. Some kind of tangling 
prickly shrub is undoubtedly meant. In the 
former passage there is a beautiful opposi- 
tion, which IS lost in our rendering • “ The 
narrow way of the slothful is like a perplexed 
path among briers ; whereas the broad road’^ 
(elsewhere rendered cavseuwy) “ of the righ- 
teous is a high bank;” that is, free fioin 
obstructions, direct, conspicuous, and open. 
The common course of life of these two cha- 
racters answers to this comparison Their 
manner of going about business, or of trans- 
acting It, answers to this. An idle man 
always takes the most intricate, the most 
oblique, and eventually tlie most thorny, 
measures to accomplish his purjiose; the 
honest and diligent man prefers the most 
open and direct. In Micah, the unjust 
judge, taking bribes, is a brier, holding every 
thing that comes within his reach, hooking 
all that he can catch. 3 CD'llD, Ezek. ii 0. 
This word is translated by the Septuagint, 
ifrapots-pf}(rov(riif, sfuny by the (fsfrus, or yndjly ; 
and they use the like word in Hosea iv. 1 6, 
where, what in our version is ” a backsliding 
heifer,” they render ” a heifer stung by the/ 
cestrns.” These (’oinciclent renderings lead to 
the belief that both places may be under- 
stood of some venomous insect. The word 
^~1D may lead us to sarron, by which the 
Arabs thus describe ” a great bluish fly, 
having greenish eyes, its tail armed with a 
piercer, by which it pesters almost all homed 
cattle, settling on their heads, tScc Often it 
crecjis lip the noses of asses. It is a species 
of gadfly; but carrying its stingnn its tail.” 
4 pi>D, Ezek xwin 24, and CD lb D, Ezek 
ii 6, must be classed among thorns. The 
second word Park hurst siijiposes to be a 
kind of thorn, ovei sprcatbng a large surface 
of ground, as the ilcw-bricr. It is used in 
connexion with y*ip, which, in Gen. in, 18, 
is rendered ihorm The author of “ Scrip- 
ture Illustrated” queries, however, whether, 
as it IS associated with “ scorinons- ” in Ezek. 
ii. 6, both this word and serebnn may imt 
mean some species of venomous insects. 
5. ‘IQ'ID, mentioned only in Isaiah Iv. 13, 
probably means a pnekly plant ; but what 
jiarticular kind it is im})ossible to determine. 
0. This word is used only by the 

f irophet Isaiah, and in the following jilaces : 
sai V. G ; vii. 23 — 2o ; ix ly ; x. 17 , x.xvii. 

4 ; & xxxii 13. It is probably a bru^r of a low 
kind ; such as overruns uncultivated lands 
BRIMSTONE, (ien. xix. 24; 

Deiit. XXIX 23; Job win !'>; Psalm xi. G ; 
Isaiah xxx. 33; xxxiv 9; Ezek. xxxviii 22 
It is rendered !)y the Septuagint, and 
is so called in Jmke xvn. 29 Fire and 
brimstone are rejiresented in many jiassages 
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of ecripture as the elements by which God 
punishes the wicked ; both in this life, and 
another. There is in this a manifest allu* 
eion to the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain of the Jordan, by showers of ignited 
sulphur, to which the physical appearances 
of the country bear witness to this day. The 
soil is bituminous, and might be raised by 
eruptions into the air, and then inflamed and 
return in horrid showers of overwhelming 
Are. This awful catastrophe, therefore, 
stands as a type of the final and eternal 
punishment of the wicked in another world. 
In Job xviii. 1.5, Bildad, describing the ca- 
lamities which overtake the wicked person, 
says, “ Brimstone shall be scattered upon 
his habitation.” This may be a general ex- 
pression, to designate any great destruction : 
as that in Psalm xi. 6, ** Upon the wicked 
he shall rain fire and brimstone.” Moses, 
among other calamities which he sets forth 
in case of the people’s disobedience, threat- 
ens them with the fall of brimstone, salt, and 
burning like the overthrow of Sodom, &c., 
Deut. xvix. 23. The prophet Isaiah, xxxiv. 
9, writes that the anger of the Lord shall be 
shown by the streams of the land being turned 
into pitch, and the dust thereof into brim- 
stone. 8ee Dead Sea. 

BROOK is distinguished from a river by 
Its flowing only at particular times ; for 
example, after great rams, or the melting of 
the snow ; whereas a river flows t onstantly 
at all seasons. However, this distinction is 
not always observed in the scnjitarc ; and 
one IS not unfrequently taken for the other, 
— the great riveis, such as the En])hrates, the 
Nile, the Jordan, and others being called 
brooks. Thus the iilnjdirates, Isaiah xv 7, is 
called the lirook of willows Jt is observed 
that the Hebrew word, which signifies a 
brook, is also the term for a valley, whence the 
one IS often placed for the other, in different 
translations of the scriptures. To deal de- 
ceitfully “ as a brook,” and to pass away as 
the stream thereof,” is to deceive our friend 
when he most needs and expects our help 
and comfort. Job \n. 15; because brooks, 
being tem})orary streams, are dned up in the 
heats of summer, when tlie traveller most 
needs a sujijily of water on liis journey. 

BROTH Ell. 1 A brother by the same 
mother, an uterine brother. Matt, iv 21 ; 
XX. 20. 2. A brother, though not by the 

same mother. Matt. i. 2. 3 A near kins- 

man, a cousin, Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3. 
Observe, that in Matt. xiii. 55, James, and 
Joses, and Judas, are called the ddt\<pol, 
brethren y of Christ, but were most probably 
only his cousins by bis mother’s side ; for 
James and Joses were the sons of Mary, 
Matt, xxvii. 56; and James and Judas, the 
sons of Alpheus, Luke vi. 15, 16; which 
Alpheus is therefore probably the same with 
Cleopas, the husband of Mary, sister to our 
Lord’s mother, John xix. 25. 

BUCKLER See Arms. 

BUILD Besides the proper and literal 
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sigmfication of this word, it is used with 
reference to children and a numerous pos- 
terity. Sarah desires Abraham to take Ha- 
gar to wife, that by her she may be builded 
up, that is, have children to uphold her 
family, Gen. xvi. 2. The midwives who re- 
fused obedience to Pharaoh’s orders, when 
he commanded them to put to death all the 
male children of the Hebrews, were rewarded 
for it ; God built them houses, that is, he 
gave them a numerous posterity. The pro- 
phet Nathan tells David that Goa would build 
his house ; that is, give him children and suc- 
cessors, 2 Sam. vii. 27. Moses, speaking of 
the formation of the first woman, says, Uod 
built her with the rib of Adam, Gen. ii. 22. 

BUL, the eighth month of the ecclesias- 
tical year of the Jews, and the second month 
of the civil year. It answers to October, and 
consists of twenty-nine days. On the sixth 
day of this month the Jews fasted, because 
on that day Nebuchadnezzar put to death the 
children of Zedekiah in the presence of their 
unhappy father, whose eyes, after they had 
been witnesses of this sad spectacle, he or- 
dered to be put out, 2 Kings xxv. 7. We 
find the name of this month mentioned in 
scripture but once, 1 Kings vi. 38. 

BULL, the male of the beeve kind ; and it 
IS to be recollected that the Hebrews never 
castrated animals. There are several words 
translated ‘*buU” in scripture, of which the 
following is a list, with the meaning of each : 

a hove, or cow, of any age. inn, the 
w'lld bull, oryx, or buffalo, occurs only 
Deut XIV. 5 ; and m Isaiah li. 20, with 
the interchange of the two last letters. 

a word implying strengthy translated 
“bulls,” Psalm x.xu. 12; 1. 13; Ixviii 30; 
Isaiah XXXIV. 7 ; Jcr. xlvi. 15. herds, 

horned rattle of full age. *^5, a full grown 
bull, or cow, fit for propagating, ’a full 

grown, plump young bull ; and in the femi- 
nine, a heifer ‘im, Chaldee tauTy and Latin 
taurus; the ox accustomed to the yoke : oc- 
curs only in Ezra vi. 9, 17 ; vii. 17 j Dan. iv. 
25, 32, 33 ; xxu. 29, 30. 

This animal was reputed by the Hebrews 
to be clean, and was generally made use of 
by them for sacrifices. The Egyptians had 
a particular veneration for it, and paid divine 
honours to it ; and the Jews imitated them 
in the worship of the golden calves or bulls, 
in the wilderness, and m the kingdom of 
Israel, The wild bull is found in the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts. It is frequently men- 
tioned by the Arabian poets, who are copious 
in their descriptions of hunting it, and bor- 
row many images from its beauty, strength, 
swiftness, and the loftiness of its horns. 
They represent it as fierce and untamable ; 
as being white on the back, and having large 
shining eyes. Bulls, in a figurative and alle- 
gorical sense, are taken for powerful, fierce, 
and insolent enemies. Psalm xxii. 12 ; lxviii.30. 

BULRUSH, KDJ, Exodus ii. 3 ; Job viii. 
11 ; Isaiah xviii. 2 ; xxxv 7- A plant grow- 
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ing on the banks of the Nile, and in marshy 
grounds. The stalk rises to the height of 
six or seven cubits, besides two under water. 
This stalk is triangular, and terminates in a 
crown of small filaments resembling hair, 
which the ancients used to compare to a 
thyrms. This reed, the Cyperus pmiyrus of 
Linnaeus, commonly called “the Egyptian 
reed,” was of the greatest use to the inhabit- 
ants of the country where it grew ; the pith 
contained in the stock served them for food, 
and the woody part for building vessels, 
figures of which are to be seen on the en- 
graven stones and other monuments of Egyp- 
tian antiquity. For this purpose they made 
it up, like rushes, into bundles ; and, by tymg 
these bundles together, gave their vessels 
the necessary shape and solidity. “The 
vessels of biilnislies,” or papyrus, “ that 
are mentioned m sacred and profane histor 5 %” 
says Dr. Shaw, “were no other than large 
fabrics of the same kind with that of Moses, 
Exodus li. 3 ; which, from the late introduc- 
tion of plank and stronger materials, arc 
now laid aside.” Thus Pliny takes notice of 
the naves papyraceas armamentagm M/i,” 
“ ships made of papyrus, and the equipments 
of the Nile ; ” and he observes, “ ejo ipsd gui- 
deni papyro navigia texant,^ “ of the jiapyrus 
itself they construct sailing vessels.” Herod- 
otus and Diodorus have recorded the same 
fact; and among the poets, Lucan, “Cowser- 
itur bthuld Memphitis cymba paj)yro,*^ “ the 
Memphian” or Egyptian “ boat is made of 
the thirsty papyrus ; where the epithet bib^ 
“ drinking,” “soaking,” “thirsty,” is 
particularly remarkable, as corresponding 
with great exactness to the nature of the 
plant, and to its Hebrew name, which signi- 
fies to soak or dritik up. "iliese vegetables 
require much water for their growth ; wdicn, 
therefore, the river on wIionc banks they 
grew was reduced, they perished sooner than 
othei plants. This explains Job viii 11, 
where the circumstance is referred to as an 
image of transient prosperity : “ Can the flag 
grow without water ? \\Tiilst it is yet m its 
reenness, and not cut down, it withercth 
eforc any other her]).” 

BURIAL, the interment of a deceased 
person ; an oflice held so sacred, that they 
who neglected it have m all nations been 
held in abhorrence. As soon as the last 
lireath had fled, the nearest relation, or the 
dearest friend, gave the lifeless body the 
parting kiss, the last farewell and sign of 
affection to the departed relative. This was 
a custom of immemorial antiquity ; for the 
patriarch Jacob had no sooner yielded up his 
spirit, than his beloved Joseph, claiming for 
once the right of the first-born, “fell upon 
his face- and kissed him ” It is probable he 
first closed his eyes, as God had promised he 
should do: “Joseph shall put his hands 
upon thine eyes.” The parting kiss being 
given, the company rent their clothes, which 
was a ciistoiii of great antiquity, and tlic 
highest expression of grief in the pniruU\ e 


ages. This ceremony was never omitted by 
the Hebrews when any mournful event hap- 
pened, and was performed in the following 
manner : they took a knife, and holding the 
blade downwards, gave the upper garment a 
cut in the right side, and rent it an hand’s 
breadth. For very near relations, all the 
garments are rent on the right side After 
closing the eyes, the next care was to bind 
up the face, which it was no more lawful to 
behold. The next care of surviving friends 
was to wash the body, probably, that the oint- 
ments and perfumes with which it was to be 
wrapjied up, might enter more easily into 
the pores, when opened by warm water. 
This ablution, which was always esteemed 
an act of great charity and devotion, was per- 
formed by women. Thus the body of Dor- 
cas was washed, and laid in an upper room, 
till the arrival of the apostle Peter, in the 
hope that his prayers might restore her to life. 
After the body was washed, it was shroud- 
ed, and swathed with a linen cloth, although, 
in most places, they only put on a pair of 
draw^ers and a white tunic ; and the head was 
hound about with a napkin. JSuch were the 
napkin and gravc-clothes in which the Savi- 
our was buried. 

2. The body was sometimes embalmed, 
which was performed by the Egyptians after 
the following method ; the brain was removed 
wnth a bent iron, and the vacuity filled up 
with medicaments ; the bowds were also 
drawn out, and the trunk being stuffed with 
myrrh, cassia, and other spiccs, except 
frankincense, which were proper to exsiccate 
the humoui’s, it was pickled m nitre, m which 
It lay for seventy days. After this period, it 
was wrapjicd in bandages of fine linen and 
gums, to make it adheie; and w-as then de- 
livered to the relations of the deceased en- 
tire j all Its features, and the very hairs of the 
eyelids, being i)rescrved. In this manner 
were the kings of Judah embalmed for many 
ages. But when the fiineial obsequies 
were not long delayed, they used another 
kind of embalming. Tliey wrapped up 
tbe body with sweet spices and odours, 
without extracting the brain, ('r removing 
the bowels. This is the way in which it was 
proposed to embalm the lifeless body of 
our Saviour; wdiich was jirevcnted by his 
resurrection. The meaner sort of pcf>ple 
seem to have been iriti^ned in their grave- 
clothes, without a cofliri In this manner 
was the sacred body of onr Jjord committed 
tothetomb. 'J'lie body >vas bometiines placed 
upon a bier, which boie some resemblance to 
a coffin or bed, m older to be carried out to 
burial. Upon one of tliese was earned forth 
the widow’s son of Nain, whom our compas- 
sionate Lord raised 1o life, and restored to his 
mother. We are informed m the history of 
the kings of Judah, that, Asa being dead, tliey 
laid him mthc bed, or bier, which w'as filled 
with sweet odours. Josephus, the Jewish 
histonan, descnhmg the inneial of Herod 
tlic Great, savs. His bed wis adorned with 
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precious stones; his body rested under a 
purple covering ; he had a diadem and a 
crown of gold upon his head, a sceptre in his 
hand ; and all his house followed the bed. 
The bier used by the Turks at Aleppo is a 
kind of coffin, much in the form of ours, 
only the lid rises with a ledge in the middle. 

3. The Israelites committed the dead to 
their native dust ; and from the Egyptians, 
probably, borrowed the practice of ourning 
many spices at their funerals. “ They buried 
Asa m his own sepulchres, which he made 
for himself in the city of David, and laid 
him in the bed which was filled with sweet 
odours, and divers kinds of spices, prepared 
by the apothecaries’ art ; and they made a 
very great burning for him,” 2 Cliron. xvi. 14. 
Thus the Old Testament historian entirely 
justifies the account which the evangelist 
gives, of the quantity of sjiices with which 
the sacred body of Christ uas swathed. 
The Jews object to the quantity used on that 
occasion, as unnecessarily profuse, and even 
incredible; hut it appears from their own 
writings, that sjiices were used at such times 
in great abundance. In the Talmud it is said, 
that no less than eighty pounds of spices 
were consumed at the funeral of rabbi Gama- 
liel the elder. And at the funeral of Herod, 
if we may believe the account of their most 
celebrated historian, the procession was fol- 
lowed by five hundred of his domestics carry- 
ing spices. Why then should it be reckoned 
incredible, that >Jicodcmus brought of myrrh 
and aloes about a hundrtd pounds’ weight, 
to embalm the body of Jesus ? 

4. The funeral procession was attended by 
professional mourners, eminently skilled m 
the art of lamentdtion, whom the friends and 
relations of the deceased lured, to assist 
them m exjiressing their sorrow They be- 
gan the ceremony with the striduloiis voices 
of old women, who strove, by their doleful 
modulations, to extort grief from those that 
weie jirescnt. The cliildreii in the streets 
through which they passed, often suspended 
their sjiorts, to mutate the sounds, and join- 
ed with equal sincerity in the lamentations. 
“ But whereunto shall I liken this genera- 
tion? It is like unto childicn sitting m the 
markets, and calling unto their fellows, and 
saying, Wc have mourned unto you, and ye 
have not lamented,” Matt. ix. 17. Music 
was aftenvards introduced to aid the voices 
of the mourners : the trumpet was used at 
the funerals of the great, and the small pipe 
or flute for those of meaner condition. 
Hired mourners were in use among the 
Greeks as early as the Trojan war, and pro- 
bably in ages long before ; for in Homer, a 
choir of mourners were planted around the 
couch on w'hich the body of Hector was laid 
out, who sung his funeral dirge with many 
sighs and tears • — 

Ot S* heel iiffdyayou Khvrd hdofiara, rhp ft-h ^ireirci 
TpTjToh iv betray, wapd 5’ cTiray aoidous, 

O/rtjytpy i^dpxas x- t- A. 

lib xxiv, \ 72 a. 


** A melancholy choir attend around. 

With plamtive sighs and music’s solemn sound ; 

Alternately they sing, alternate flow 

I'he obedient tears, melodious m their woe." Popm, 

In Egypt, the lower class of people call in 
TV omen, who play on the tabor ; and whose 
business it is, like the hired mourners in 
other countries, to sing elegiac airs to the 
sound of that instrument, which they ac- 
company with the most frightful distortions 
of their limbs. These women attend the 
corpse to the grave, intermixed with the 
female relations and friends of the deceased, 
who commonly have their hair in the utmost 
disorder; their heads covered with dust; 
their faces daubed with indigo, or at least 
rubbed with mud ; and howling like maniacs. 
Such were the minstrels whom our Lord 
found in the house of Jairus, making so 
great a noise round the bed on which the 
dead body of his daughter lay. The noise 
and tumult of these retained mourners, and 
the other attendants, appear to have begun 
immediately after the person expired. It is 
evident that this sort of mourning and la- 
mentation was a kind of art among the Jews : 
“ Wailing shall be in the streets ; and they 
shall call such as are skilful of lamentation to 
wail,” Amos v. 16 Mourners are still hired 
at the obsequies of Hindoos and Mahomme- 
dans, as in former times. To the dreadful 
noise and tumult of the hired mourners, the 
following passage of Jeremiah indisputably 
refers; and shows the custom to be derived 
from a very remote antiquity : “ Call for the 
mourning women that they may come ; and 
send for cunning women, that they may come, 
and let them make haste, and take up a wail • 
ing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters,” 
Jer. IX. 17- The funeral processions of the 
Jews in Barbary are conducted nearly in the 
same manner as those in Syria. The corjise 
is borne by four to the place of burial ; in the 
first rank march the priests, next to them 
the kindred of the deceased; after whom 
come those that are invited to the funeral ; 
and all singing in a sort of plain song, the 
forty-ninth Psalm. Hence the prophet, 
Amos viii 3, warns his people that jiublic 
calamities were approaching, so numerous 
and severe, as should make them forget 
the usual rites of burial, and even to sing 
one of the songs of Zion over the dust 
of a departed relative. This appears to be 
confirmed by a prediction in the eighth 
chapter. '‘And the songs of the temple 
shall be bowlings in that day, saith the 
Lord God ; there shall be many dead bo- 
dies in every place ; they shall cast them 
forth with silence ; ” they shall have none to 
lament and bewail ; none to blow the, funeral 
trump or touch the pipe and tabor ; none to 
smg the plaintive dirge, or express their 
hope of a blessed resurrection, in the strains 
of inspiration All shall be silent despair. 
See Sepulciiues 

BUSH n3D. This word occurs in Exod. 
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lii. 2, 4, and Deut. xxxiii. 16^ as the name of 
the bush in which God appeared to Moses. 
If it be the mentioned by Dioscorides, 
it is the white-thorn, Celsius calls it the 
ndftLS fructicosus. The number of these 
bushes in this region seems to have given 
the name to the mountain Sinai. The word 
found only in Isai. vii. 19, and there 
rendered bushes,’’ means fpiitful pastures, 
B UTTER is taken in scripture, as it has 
been almost perpetually in the east, for 
cream or liquid butter, Prov. xxx. 33 ; 2 Sam, 
xvii. 29. The ancient way of making butter 
in Arabia and Palestine was probably nearly 
the same as is still practised by the Bedoween 
Arabs, and Moors in Barbary, and which is 
thus described by Dr. Shaw : Their method 
of making butter is by putting the milk or 
cream into a goat’s skin turned inside out, 
which they suspend from one side of the 
tent to the other ; and then pressing it to and 
fro m one uniform direction, they quickly 
separate the unctuous and wheycy parts. 
In the Levant they tread upon the skin with 
their feet, which produces the same effect.” 
The last method of separating the butter 
from the milk, perhaps may throw light 
upon a passage in Job of some difficulty : 
“ When I washed my steps with butter, and 
the rock poured me out rivers of oil,” Job 
xxxi. 6. The method of making butter in 
the east illustrates the conduct of Jael, the 
wife of Heber, described m the book of 
Judges : “And Sisera said unto her. Give 
me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for 
I am thirsty: and she opened a bottle of 
milk, and gave him drink, and covered 
him,” In the song of Deborah, the state- 
ment is repeated ; “lie asked water, and 
she gave him milk ; she brought forth butter 
in a lordly dish,” Judges iv. 19; v. 25 The 
word n«Dn, which our translators rendered 
butter y properly signifies cream ; which is 
undoubtedly the meaning of it in this pas- 
sage . for JSisera complained of thirst, and 
asked a little water to quench it ; — a purpose 
to which butter is but little adapted. Mr. 
Harmer, indeed, urges the same objection 
to cream, which, he contends, few people 
would think a very proper beverage for one 
that was extremely thirsty ; and concludes 
that It must have been butter-milk which 
Jael, who had just been churning, gave to 
Sisera But the opinion of Dr. Russel is 
preferable, — that the hemah of the scriptures 
is probably the same as the liaymak of the 


Arabs, which is not, as Harmer supposed, 
simple cream, but cream produced by sim- 
mering fresh sheep’s milk for some hours 
over a slow fire. It could not be butter 
newly churned, which Jael presented to 
Sisera, because the Arab butter is apt to be 
foul, and is commonly passed through a 
strainer before it is used: and Russel de- 
clares, he never saw butter offered to a 
stranger, but always haymak; nor did he 
ever observe the orientals drink butter-milk, 
but always leban, which is coagulated sour 
milk, diluted with water. It was leban^ there- 
fore, which Pococke mistook for butter-milk, 
with which the Arabs treated him in the 
Holy Land. A similar conclUvSion may be 
drawn concerning the butter and milk wnich 
the wife of Heber presented to Sisera : they 
were forced cream or haymak, and leban, or 
coagulated sour milk, diluted with w'ater, 
which is a common and refreshing beverage 
in those sultry regions. In Isaiah vii. 15, 
butter and honey are mentioned as food 
which, in Egypt and other places in the 
east, 18 in use to this day The butter and 
honey are mixed, and the bread is then 
dipped in it. 

BYSSUS. By this word we generally 
understand that fine Egyjitian linen of which 
the priests’ tunics were made. But we must 
distinguish three kinds of commoditie.s, which 
are generally comprehended under the name 
of linen: 1. The Hebrew 'll, which signifies 
linen : 2. iptp, which signifies cotton. 3. pii, 
which is commonly called bussus, and is the 
silk growing from a certain shell-fish, called 
2nnna We do not find the name butz in the 
text of Moses, though the Greek and Latin 
use the word byssus, to signify the fine linen 
of certain habits belonging to the priests. 
The word butz occurs only in 1 Chron. xv 
27; Ezek. xxvii. IC; Esther i. 6. In the 
(.ffironicles we see David dressed in a mantle 
of butz, with the singers and licvites. Solo- 
mon used butz in the veils of the temple and 
sanctuary. Ahasuerus’s tents were upheld 
by cords of butz ; and Mordccai was clothed 
with a mantle of purple and butz, when king 
Ahasuerus honoured him with the first em- 
ployment in his kingdom. Lastly, it is 
observed that there was a manufacture of 
butz in the city of Beersheba, in Palestine. 
This butz must have been diflerent from 
common linen, since in the same place where 
it is said, David wore a mantle of byssus, w e 
read likewise that he had on a linen ci)hod. 
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CAB, or KAB, a Hebrew measure, con- 
taining three pints one-third of our wine 
measure, or two pints five-sixths of our corn 
measure. 

CABBALA, a mysterious kind of science, 
delivered to the ancient Jews, as they pre- 
tend, by revelation, and transmitted by oral 
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tradition to those of our times ; serving for 
the interjiretation of the books both of na- 
ture and scripture The word^ is variously 
written, as Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, Ka-- 
bala, Cabalistica, Jirs Cabala, and Gaballa. 
It is originally Hebrew, nbnp, and properly 
signifies recepiwu , formed from the verb 
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to receive by tradition, or from father to 
son; especially in the Chaldee and Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew. Cabbala, then, primarily de- 
notes any sentiment, opinion, usage, or ex- 
plication of scripture, transmitted from father 
to son. In this sense the word cabbala is not 
only applied to the whole art, but also to 
each operation performed according to the 
rules of that art. Thus it is, rabbi Jacob 
Ben Ascher, surnamed Baal-Hatturim, is 
said to have compiled most of the cabbalas 
invented on the books of Moses before his 
time. As to the origin of the cabbala, the 
Jews relate many marvellous tales. Tliey 
derive the mysteries contained in it from 
Adam ; and assert, that whilst the first man 
was in paradise, the angel Raphael brought 
him a book from heaven, which contained 
the doctrines of heavenly wisdom ; and that 
when Adam received this book, angels came 
down from heaven to learn its contents ; but 
that he refused to admit them to the know- 
ledge of sacred things, intmsted to himself 
alone : that, after the fall, this book was 
taken back into heaven ; that, after many 
prayers and tears, God restored it to Adam ; 
and that it passed from Adam to Seth. The 
Jewish fables further relate, that the book 
being lost, and the mysteries contained in it 
almost forgotten, in the degenerate age pre- 
ceding the flood, they were restored by spe- 
cial revelation to Abraham, who transmitted 
them to writing in the book Jezirah and 
that the revelation was renewed to Moses, who 
received a traditionary and mystical, as well 
as a written and preceptive, law from God. 
Accordingly, the Jews believe that God gave 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, not only the law, 
but also the explication of that law; and 
that IMoses, after his coming down, retir- 
ing to his tent, rehearsed to Aaron both 
the one and the other. When he had 
done, the sons of Aaron, Elcazar and 
Ithamar, were introduced to a second re- 
hearsal. 'Hiis being over, the seventy 
elders that composed the sanhedrim were 
admitted ; and, lastly, the people, as many 
as pleased ; to all of whom Moses again 
repeated both the law and explanation, as 
he received them from God so that Aaron 
heard it four times, his sons thrice, the elders 
twice, and the people once. Now, of the two 
things which Moses taught them, the laws 
and the explanation, only the first were 
committed to writing; which is what we 
have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 
As to the second, or the explication of those 
laws, they were contented to impress it well 
in their memory, to teach it their children ; 
they, to theirs, &c. Hence the first part 
they call simply the law, or the written law ; 
the second, the oral law, or cabbala. Such 
is the original notion of the cabbala. 

2. llie cabbala being again lost amidst the 
calamities of the Babylonish captivity, was 
once more revealed to Esdras ; and it is said 
to have been preserved in Eg)"pt, and trans- 
mitted to i>ostenty through the hands of 
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Simeon ben Setach, Elkanah, Akibha, Si- 
meon ben Jochai, and others. The only 
warrantable inference from these accounts, 
which bear the obvious marks of fiction, is, 
that the cabbalistic doctrine obtained early 
credit among the Jews as a part of their 
sacred tradition, and was transmitted, under 
this notion, by the Jews in Egypt to their 
brethren in Palestine. Under the sanction 
of ancient names, many fictitious writings 
were produced, which greatly contributed 
to the spreading of this mystical system. 
Among these were “ Sepher Happeliah,” or 
the book of wonders ; “ Sepher llakkaneh,” 
or the book of the pen ; and “ Sepher Hab- 
bahir,” or the book of light. The first un- 
folds many doctrines said to have been deli- 
vered by Elias to the rabbi Elkanah ; the 
second contains mystical commentaries on 
the divine commands ; and the thiid illus- 
trates the most sublime mysteries. Among 
the profound doctors who, besides the study 
of tradition, cultivated with great industry 
the cabbalistic philosophy, the most cele 
brated persons are the rabbis Akibba, whe 
lived soon after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and Simeon ben Jochai, who flourished 
m the second century To the former is 
ascnlicd the book entitled “ Jezirah,'^ con- 
cerning the creation ; and to the latter, the 
book “ Sohar,’^ or brightness ; and these are 
the principal sources from which we derive 
our knowledge of the cabbala. 

3 That this system of the cabbalistic philo- 
sophy, which we may consider as the acroa 
matic, esoretic, or concealed doctrine of the 
Jews, by way of contradistinction from the 
cxoretic or pojiular doctrine, was not of He 
brew origin, wc may conclude witli a verj 
great degree of probability, from tlie tola 
dissimilarity of its abstruse and mysleriom 
doctrines to the simple principles of rcligioi 
taught in the Mosaic law ; and that it waf 
borrowed from the Egyptian schools wil 
sufficiently ajipear from a comparison of its 
tenets with tho.se of the oriental and Alex 
andrian philosojihy. Many writers have 
indeed, imagined that they have found ir 
the cabbalistic dogmas a near resemblance 
of the doctrines of Christianity; and the] 
have thought that the fundamental princi 
pies of this mystical system were derivec 
from divine revelation. 'I'his opinion, how 
ever, may he traced up to a jirejudice wind 
originated with the Jews, and passed fron 
them to the Clnistian Fathers, by whirl 
they were led to ascribe all pagan wisdon 
to an Hebrew origin ; a notion which ven 
probably took its rise in Egypt, when pagai 
tenets first rre])t in among the Jews. I’liilo 
Josephus, and other learned Jews, in orde 
to flatter their own vanity, and that of thei 
countrymen, industriously propagated thii 
opinion ; and the more learned Fathers o 
the Christian church, who entertained a higl 
opinion of the Platonic philosophy, hastib 
adojited it, from an imagination that if the^ 
could trace back the most valuable doctrine' 
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of paganism to a Hebrew origin, this coidd 
not fail to recommend the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions to the attention of the gentile 
philoso^ers. Many learned modems, rely- 
ing implicitly upon these authorities, have 
maintained the same opinion ; and have 
thence been inclined to credit the report of 
the divine original of the Jewish cabbala. 
But the opinion is unfounded ; and the cab- 
balistic system is essentially inconsistent 
With the pure doctrine of divine revelation. 
The true state of the case seems to b^ that 
during the prophetic ages, the tramtions 
of the Jews consisted in a simple explana- 
tion of those divine tmths which the pro- 
phets delivered, or their law exhibited, 
under the veil of emblems. After this pe- 
riod, when the sects of the Essenes and 
Therapeutae were formed in Egypt, foreign 
tenets and institutions were borrowed from 
the Egyptians and Greeks ; and, in the 
form of allegorical interpretations of the 
law, were admitted into what might then 
be called the Jewish mysteries, or secret 
doctrines. These innovations chiefly con- 
sisted in certain dogmas concerning God 
and divine things, at this time received in 
the Egyptian schools ; particularly at Alex- 
andria, where the Platonic and Pythagorean 
doctrines on these subjects had been blended 
with the oriental philosophy. The Jewish 
mysteries, thus enlarged by the accession of 
pagan dogmas, were conveyed from Egypt 
to Palestine, at the time when the Pharisees, 
who had been driven into Egypt under Hyr- 
canus, returned with many other Jews into 
their own country. From this time the cab. 
balistic mysteries continued to be taught in 
the , Jewish schools ; but at length they were 
adulterated by a mixture of Peripatetic doc- 
trines, and other tenets. These mysteries 
were not, probably, reduced to any systematic 
forms m writing, till after the dispersion of the 
Jews; when, in consequence of their national 
calamities, they became apprehensive that 
those sacred treasures would bo corrupted 
or lost. In preceding periods, the cabbalis- 
tic doctrines underwent various corruptions, 
particularly from the prevalence of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. The similarity, or 
rather the coincidence, of the cabbalistic, 
Alexandrian, and oriental philosophy, w'lll 
be sufficiently evinced by briefly stating the 
common tenets in which these different sys- 
tems agreed. They are as follow “ All 
things are derived by emanation from one 
principle ; and this principle is God. From 
him a substantial power immediately pro- 
ceeds, which is the image of God, and the 
source of all subsequent emanations. This 
second principle sends forth, by the energy 
of emanation, other natures, which are more 
or less perfect, according to their different 
degrees of distance, in the scale of emana- 
tion, from the first source of existence, and 
which constitute different worlds or orders 
of being, all united to the eternal power 
from wffiicb they proceed. Matter is nothing 
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more than the most remote effect of the 
emanative energy of the Deity. The mate- 
rial world receives its form from the imme- 
diate agency of powers far beneath the first 
source of being. Evil is the necessary effect 
of the imperfection of matter. Human 
souls are distant emanations from Deity; 
and, after they are liberated from their ma- 
terial vehicles, will return, through various 
stages of purification, to the fountain whence 
they first proceeded,” From this brief view 
it appears, that the cabbalistic system, which 
is the offspring of the other two, is a fana- 
tical kind of philosophy, originating in defect 
of judgment and eccentricity of imagination, 
and tending to produce a wild and pernicious 
enthusiasm. 

4. Among the explications of the law which 
are furnished by the cabbala, and which, in 
reality, are little else but the several inter- 
pretations and decisions of the Rabbins on 
the laws of Moses, some are mystical ; con- 
sisting of odd, abstruse significations given 
to a word, or even to the letters whereof it 
is composed : whence, by different combina- 
tions, they draw meanings from scripture 
very different from those it seems naturally 
to import. The art of interpreting scripture 
after this manner is called more particularly 
cabbala ; and it is m this last sense the word 
is more ordinarily used among us. This 
cabbala, called also artificial cabbala, to dis- 
tinguish it from the first kind, or simple tra- 
dition, is divided into three sorts. The first, 
called gematria, consists in taking letters as 
figures, or arithmetical numbers, and ex- 
plaining each word by the arithmetical value 
of the letters whereof it is composed; which 
is done in various ways : the second is called 
noiaricon, and consists either in taking each 
letter of a word for an entire diction, or in 
making one entire diction out of the initial 
letters of many the third kind, called the- 
murnhy that is, changing, consists in chang- 
ing and transposing the letters of a word ; 
which is done in various ways. The generality 
of the Jews prefer the cabbala to the literal 
scripture ; comparing the former to the spark- 
ling lustre of a precious stone, and the latter 
to the fainter glimmering of a candle. The 
cabbala only differs from masorah, as the 
latter denotes the science of reading the 
scripture; the former, of interpreting it. 
Both are supposed to have been handed 
down from generation to generation by oral 
tradition only, till at length the readings 
were fixed by the vowels and accents, as the 
interpretations were by the gemara. 

5. Cabbala is also applied to the use, or 
rather abuse, which visionaries and enthu- 
siasts make of scripture, for discovering 
futurity by the study and consideration of 
the combination of certain words, letters, 
and numbers, in the sacred writings. All the 
words, terms, magic figures, numbers, let- 
ters, charms, &c., used in the Jewish ma- 
gic, as also in the hermetical science, are 
comprised under this species of cabbala; 
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which professes to teach the art of curing 
diseases, and performing other wonders, by 
means of certain arrangements of sacred let- 
ters and words. But it is only the Christians 
that call it by this name, on account of the 
resemblance this art bears to the explications 
of the Jewish cabbala: for the Jews never 
used the word cahhala in any such sense ; 
but ever with the utmost respect and vene- 
ration. It is not, however, the magic of the 
Jews alone which we call cabbala ; but the 
word is also used for any kind of magic. 

CABUL, the name which Hiram, king of 
Tyre, gave to the twenty cities in the land 
of Galilee, of which Solomon made him a 
present, in acknowledgment for the great 
services in building the temple, 1 Kings ix. 
31. These cities not being agreeable to 
Hiram, on viewing them, he called them the 
land of Cabul, which in the Hebrew tongue 
^Quotes displeasing ; others take it to signify 
binding or adhesive^ from the clayey nature 
of the soil. 

C-^SAR, a title borne by all the Roman 
emperors till the destruction of the empire. 
It took its rise from the surname of the first 
emperor, Caius Julius Caesar; and this title, 
by a decree of the senate, all the succeeding 
emperors were to bear. In scripture, the 
reigning emperor is generally mentioned by 
the name of Caesar, without expressing any 
other distinction : so in Matt. xxii. 21, ‘‘ Ren- 
der unto Caesar,’’ &c., Tiberius is meant; 
and m Acts xxv, 10, “1 appeal unto Caesar,” 
Nero is intended. 

CiESAREA, a city and port of Palestine, 
built by Herod the Great, and thus called in 
honour of Augustus C’aesar. It was on the 
site of the tower of Strata. This city, w^hich 
was six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, 
is often mentioned in the New Testament. 
Here it was that Herod Agrippa was smitten 
of the Lord for not giving God the glory, 
when the people were so extravagant m his 
praise. Cornelius the centurion, who was 
baptized by St. Peter, resided here. Acts x. ; 
and also Philip the deacon, with his four 
maiden daughters. At Ciesarea the prophet 
Agabus foretold that St. Paul would be 
bound and persecuted at Jerusalem. Lastly, 
the apostle himself continued two years a 
prisoner at Caesarea, till he was conducted 
to Rome. When Judea was reduced to the 
state of a Roman province, Caesarea became 
the stated residence of the proconsul, which 
accounts for the circumstance of 8t. Paul 
being carried tliither from Jerusalem, to de- 
fend himself. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke’s remarks upon this once 
celebrated city will be read with interest: 
“On the 15th of July, 1801, we embarked, 
after sun-set, for Acre, to avail ourselves of 
the land wind, which blows during the night, 
at this season of the year. By day-break, 
the next morning, we were oflf the coast of 
Caesarea ; and so near with the land that we 
could very distinctly perceive the appearance 
of its numerous and extensive ruins. The 
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remains of this city, although still consider- 
able, have long been resorted to as a quarry, 
whenever building materials are required at 
Acre. Djezzar Pacha brought from hence 
the columns of rare and beautiful marble, as 
well as the other ornaments of his palace, 
bath, fountain, and mosque at Acre. The 
place at present is inhabited only bv jackals 
and beasts of prey. As we were becalmed 
during the night, wc heard the cries of these 
animals until day- break. Pococke mentions 
the curious fact of the former existence of 
crocodiles in the river of (^aesarea. Perhaps 
there has not been in the history of the 
world an example of any city, that in so 
short a space of time rose to such an extra- 
ordinary height of splendour as did this of 
(Caesarea; or that exhibits a more awful con- 
trast to its fonner magnificence, by the pre- 
sent desolate appearance of its ruins Not 
a single inhabitant remains. Its theatres, 
once resounding with the shouts of multi- 
tudes, echo no other sound than the nightly 
cries of animals roaming for their prey. Of 
its gorgeous palaces and temples, enriched 
with the choicest works of art, and decorated 
With the most precious marbles, scarcely a 
trace can be discerned. Within the space of 
ten years after laying the foundation, from 
an obscure fortress, it became the most cele- 
brated and flourishing city of all Syria. It 
was named Caesarea by Herod, m honour of 
Augustus, and dedicated by him to that em- 
peror, in the twenty -eighth year of his reign. 
Upon this occasion, that the ceremony might 
be rendered illustrious, by a degree of jiro- 
fusion unknown m any former instance, 
Herod assembled the most skilful musicians, 
wrestlers, and gladiators, from all parts of 
the world. This solemnity was to be re- 
newed every fifth year. But, as we viewed 
the ruins of this memorable city, every other 
circumstance respecting its history was ab- 
sorbed in the consideration that we were 
actually beholding the very spot where the 
scholar of 'I’arsus, after two years’ imprison- 
ment, made that eloquent appeal, in the 
audience of the king of Judea, which must 
ever be remembered with piety and delight. 
In the history of the actions of the holy apos- 
tles, whether we regard the internal evidence 
of the narrative, or the interest excited by a 
story so wonderfully appealing to our pas- 
sions and affections, there is nothing that we 
call to mind with fuller emotions of sublimity 
and satisfaction. ‘ In the demonstration of 
the Spirit, and of power,’ the mighty advo- 
cate for the Christian faith had before ‘ rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come,’ till the Homan governor, 
Felix, trembled as he spoke. Not all the 
oratory of TertuUus, not the clamour of his 
numerous adversaries, not even the counte- 
nance of the most profligate of tyrants, avail- 
ed against the firmness and intrepidity of the 
oracle of God. The judge had trembled 
before his prisoner ; and now a second occa- 
sion offered, m which, for the admiration 
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and the triumph of the Christian world, one 
of the bitterest persecutors of the name of 
Chnst, and a Jew, appeals, in the public 
tribunal of a large and populous city, t^^ all 
its chiefs and its rulers, its governor and its 
king, for the truth of his conversion, foimd- 
ed on the highest evidence ” 

Cud^SAREA PHILIPPI was first called 
Laish or Leshein, Judges xvm. 7- After it 
was subdued by the Danites, Judges v 29, 
it received the name of Dan ; and is by hea- 
then writers called Paneas Philip, the 
youngest son of Herod the Great, made it the 
capital of his tetrarcliy, enlarged and embel- 
lished It, and gave it the name of Caesarea 
Philippi It was situated at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, ne.ar the head of the Jordan; 
and was about fifty miles from Damascus, 
and thirty from Tyre. Our Saviour visited 
and taught in this place, and healed one 
who was possessed of an evil spirit . here 
also he gave the memorable reliiike to Peter, 
Mark viii. 

(hVIAPH VS, High Priest of the Jews, 
succeeded Simon, son of Camith ; and after 
possessing this dignity nine years, from A. M 
4029 to 4038, he was succeeded by Jonathan, 
son of Ananas, or Annas. Caiaphas was 
High Priest, A M. 4037, which was the year 
of Jesus (-hrist’s death. He married a 
daughter of Annas, who also is called High 
Priest in the Oosjiel, because he had long 
enjoyed that dignity When the priests 
deliberated on the seizure and death of Jesus 
Christ, (Jaiaphas declared, that theie was no 
room for debate on that matter, because it 
was expedient that one man should die for 
the pcojilo, that the whole nation should not 
perish,” John \i 49, 50 This sentiment was 
a piophecy, which Cod suffered to proceed 
from the mouth of the High Priest on this 
occasion, importing, that the death of Jesus 
would be for the salvation of the world. 
When Judas had betrayed Jesus, he was first 
taken before Annas, Avho sent him to his 
son-in-law, (.aiaphas, who possibly lived in 
the same hou.se, John xviii. 24. The })riests 
and doctors of the law there as.sembled to 
judge our Saviour, and to condemn him. 
The depositions of certain false witnesses 
being msufticicnt to justify a sentence of 
death against him, and Jesus continuing 
silent, Caiaphas, as High Priest, said to him, 
“ I adjure thee by the living God, that thou 
tell us whether thou art the (^irist, the Son 
of God!” To this adjuration, so solemnly 
made by the superior judge, Jesus answered, 
“Thou hast said; nevertheless I say unto 
you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” On hear- 
ing these words, Caiaphas rent his clothes, 
saying, “What farther need have we of 
witnesses ? Behold now you have heard his 
blasphemy. What think ye?” They an- 
swered, “ He IS worthy of death.” And, 
as the power of life and death was not at 
this time in their hands, but was reserved 
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by the Romans, they conducted him to Pi- 
late, that he might confirm their sentence, 
and order his execution. 

Two years after this, Vitellius, governor 
of Syria, coming to Jerusalem at the pass- 
over, was received very magnificently by’ 
the people. As an acknowledgment for this 
honour, he restored the custody of the High 
Priest’s ornaments to the priests, he remitted 
certain duties raised on the fruits of the 
earth, and deposed the High Priest Caiaphas. 
From this it appears that Caiaphas had 
fallen under popular odium, for his deposi- 
tion was to gratify the people. 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam and Eve. 
He was the first man who had been a child, 
and the first man born of woman For 
his history, as connected with that of Abel, 
see Abel The curse pronounced upon Cain, 
on account of his fratricide, is thus ex- 
pressed : “ And the Lord said unto (Jain. 
Where is thy brother Abel ? And he said, 
I know not : am I my brother’s keeper ? 
And God said, What hast thou done ? 'Fhe 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the grouml. And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, winch hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from 
tbyhand. When thou tillest it, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee its strength; a 
fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth And Cam said unto the Lord, IMy 
punishment is greater than I can bear. Be- 
liold, thou hast driven me out this day from 
the face of the earth f meaning, probalily, 
from his own native district, and from the 
presence of his kindred, “ and from thy face 
shall 1 be bid ; ” by which he probably in- 
tended the divine glory, or Shekinah, whose 
appearance sanctified the place of primitive 
worship, and was the pledge of acceptance 
and protection. The mark set upon Cam 
“ lest any one finding him should kill him,” 
has been variously interpreted. Some have 
supposed It a change in the colour of his 
skin, others a certain horror of countenance. 
The LXX. understood the passage to mean, 
that the Lord gave him a sign, to assure him 
that his life should be preserved. Whatever 
it was, its object was not to aggravate, but 
to mitigate, his punishment, which may inti- 
mate that Cain had manifested repentance. 
Cain, being thus banished from the presence 
of the I <ord, retired into the land of Nod, 
lying cast from the province of Eden. 
While he dwelt in this country, which is 
generally understood to be Susiana, or Chu- 
sistan, he had a son, whom he named Enoch, 
in memory of whom he built a city of the 
same name. This is all wc learn from 
scripture concerning Cain. 

CAKE. See Bread. 

CALAH, a city of Assyria, built by Ashur, 
Gen. X. 12 From it the adjacent country, 
on the north-east of the Tigris, and south of 
the Gordian mountains of Armenia, was 
called Callachenc, or Callacme. 

CALAMUS, Exodxxx. 23; Cantic. 
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ir, H ; Isaiah xliii. 24 ; Jer. vi. 20 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 19 . An aromatic reed, growing in 
moist places in Egypt, in Judea near lake 
Genezareth, and in several parts of Syria. 
It grows to about two feet in height ; bearing 
’ from the root a knotted stalk, quite round, 
containing in its cavity a soft white pith. 
The whole is of an agreeable aromatic smell ; 
andi the plant is said to scent the air with a 
fragrance even while growing. When cut 
down, dried, and powdered, it makes an in- 
gredient in the richest perfumes. It was 
used for this purpose by the Jews. 

Calamus Scriptorius, a reed answering 
the purpose of a pen to write with. The an- 
cients used styles, to write on tablets covered 
with wax ; but reeds, to write on parchment 
or papyrus. The Psalmist says, My tongue 
is the pen of a ready writer,” xlv. 1. The 
Hebrew signifies rather a style. The third 
book of Maccabees states, that the writers 
employed in making a list of the Jews in 
Egypt produced their reeds quite worn out. 
Baruch wrote his prophecies with ink, Jer. 
xxxvi 4 ; and, consequently, used reeds ; 
for it does not appear that quills were then 
used to write with. In 3 John 13, the apos- 
tle says, he did not design to write with pen 
(reed) and ink. The Arabians, Persians, 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, to this day, 
write with reeds, or rushes. 

CALEB, the son of Jephunneh, of the 
tribe of Judah, was one of those who ac- 
companied Joshua, when he was deputed by 
Moses to view the land of Canaan, which 
the Lord had promised them for an in- 
heritance, Num. xiii. The deputies sent 
on this occasion were twelve in number, 
selected one out of each of the tribes, and 
they performed their commission with great 
promptitude and skill; they traversed the 
country in every diiection, bringing with 
them, on their return, some of its finest 
fruits for the inspection of their brethren. 
Some of them, however, after making the 
report of the beauty and goodness of the 
country, which they described to be a 
land flowing with milk and honey, added, 
that the inhabitants of it were remarkable 
for their strength, while its cities were large 
and enclosed with walls. These later parti- 
culars having excited a spirit of murmuring 
among the Israelites, Caleb endeavoured 
to animate their courage by dwelling upon 
the fertility of the country, and exhorting 
them to go boldly and take possession of it. 
Others, however, dissuaded the people from 
making the attempt, assuring them that they 
would never make themselves masters of it. 
We have seen giants there, said they, in 
comparison of whom we were as grass- 
hoppers ; on which the people declared 
against the project, and intimated their 
wish to return again into Eo^pt. Moses and 
Aaron no sooner heard this than they fell 
upon their faces before the whole congre- 
gation, and Joshua and Caleb rent their 
clothes, imploring them to take courage and 


march boldly on ; since, if God were with 
them, they might easily make a conquest of 
the whole land. So exasperated, however, 
wete the multitude, that they were proceed- 
ing to stone Caleb and Joshua, when the 
glory of the Lord appeared upon the taber- 
nacle, and threatened their extermination. 
Moses having fervently interceded for them, 
the Lord graciously heard his prayer; but 
though he was pleased not to destroy 
them immediately, he protested with an 
oath, that none of those who had murmured 
against him should see the land of Canaan, 
but that they should all die in the wilder- 
ness. “ As for my servant (i’aleb,” it was 
added, “who hath faithfully followed me, 
him will I bring into the land, and he shall 
possess it, he and his children after him,” 
Num. XIV. 1 — 24. Joshua also obtained a 
similar exception, verses 30, 38. Wlien 
Joshua bad entered the promised land, and 
conquered a considerable part of it, Caleb, 
with the people of his tribe, came to meet 
him at Gilgal, and finding that he was about 
to divide the land among the twelve tribes, 
(’/aleb petitioned to have the country which 
was inhabited by the giants allotted to him, 
on which J oshua blessed him and granted his 
request. Assisted by a portion of his tribe, 
he marched against Hebron, and slew the 
children of Anak : thence he proceeded to 
Dcbir, and finding the ])lace almost impreg- 
nable, he oftered his ddughter Aebsah in 
marriage to the hero that should take it. 
This was done by his nephew Othnicl, who 
in consequence obtained Aebsah with a con- 
siderable portion also of territory. We are 
not informed of the particular time or man- 
ner of the death of C’aleb ; but by his three 
sons. Ini, Elah, and Naam, he had a numer- 
ous posterity, who maintained an honourable 
rank among their brethren. See Num. xiii. 
XIV. Josh. XIV. 6 — 15 ; xv. 13—19 ; Judges 
i. 9 — 15; 1 Chron. iv. 15 — 20. 

CALF, The young of the ox kind. 
There is frequent mention in scripture of 
calves, because they were made use of com- 
monly in sacrifices. The “ fatted calf,” 
mentioned in several places, as in 1 Sam. 
xxvui. 24, and Imke xv. 23, was stall fed, 
with special reference to a particular festival 
or extraordinary sacrifice. The “ calves of 
the lips,” mentioned by Hosea, xiv. 2, sig- 
nify the sacrifices of praise which the cap- 
tives of Babylon addressed to God, being no 
longer in a condition to offer sacrifices in 
his temple. The Septuagint render it the 
“ fruit of the lips ; ” and their reading is fol- 
lowed by the Syriac, and by the apostle to 
the Hebrews, xiii. 15. The “ golden calf” 
was an idol set up and worshipped by the 
Israelites at the foot of Mount Sinai in their 
passage through the wilderness to the land 
of Canaan. Having-been conducted through 
the wilderness by a pillar of cloud and fire, 
which preceded them in their marches, 
while Moses was receiving the divine com* 
mands that cloud covered the mountain. 
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and they probably imagined that it would 
no longer be their guide; and, therefore, 
applied to Aaron to make for them a sacred 
sign or symbol, as other nations had, which 
might visibly represent (lod. With this 
request, preferred tumultuously, and in a 
menacing manner, Aaron m a moment of 
weakness complied. The image thus formed 
is supposed to have been like the Egyptian 
deity. Apis, which was an ox, an animal 
used in agriculture, and so a symbol of the 
god who presided over their fields, or of the 
productive power of the Deity. The means 
by wliich Moses reduced the golden calf to 
powder, so that when mixed with water he 
made the people dunk it, m contempt, has 
puzzled commentators. Some understand 
that he did this by a cliymical process, then 
well known, hut now a secret; others, that 
he heat it into gold loaf, and then separated 
this into parts so fine, as to be easily potable ; 
others, that he reduced it by filing. The 
account says, that he took tlie calf, burned 
it to powder, and mixed the powder with 
water ; from which it is probable, as several 
Jewish writers have thought, that the calf 
was not wholly made of gold, but of wood, 
covered with a ])rofusion of gold ornaments 
cast and fashioned for the occasion For 
this reason it olitamed the ejiithet golden, as 
afterwards some ornaments of the temple 
were called, which we know were only over- 
laid with gold. It woidd in that case be 
enough to reduce the wood to powder in the 
fire, which would also blacken and deface 
the golden ornaments ; but there is no need 
to supjiosethcy were also reduced to powder. 
It IS plain fiom Aaron’s proclaiming a fast 
to Jehovah, Exodus xxxii. 4, and from the 
worship of Jeroboam’s calves being so ex- 
pressly distinguished from that of Baal, 
2 Kings X. 28 — 31, that both Aaron and 
Jeroboam meant the calves they formed 
and set iij) for worship to he emblems of 
Jehovah. Nevertheless, the inspired Psalm- 
ist speaks of Aaron’s calf with the utmost 
abhorrence, and declares that, by wor- 
shipping it, they forgat God their Saviour, 
(see 1 (Win. x. 9,) who had wrought so 
many miracles for them, and that for this 
crime God threatened to destroy them. 
Psalm cvi. 19 — 24 ; Exodus xxxii. 10 ; and 
St. Stephen calls it plainly €<f5wA.oi/, an idol. 
Acts vii. 41, As for Jeroboam, after he 
had, for political reasons. 1 Kings xii. 27, 
&c., made a schism in the Jewish church, 
and set up two calves in Dan and Bethel, as 
objects of worship, he is scarcely ever men- 
tioned m scripture but with a particular 
stigma set upon him : “ Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 

CALL, to name a person or thing. Acts xi. 
26, Rom. vii. 3. 2. To cry to another for 
help ; and hence, to pray. The first passage 
in the Old Testament in which we meet with 
this phrase, is Gen. iv. 26, where we read, 
* Then began men to call on the name of the 
Lord,” or Jehovah; the meamng of which 


seems to be, that they then first begun to 
worship him in public assemblies In both 
the Old and New Testament, to call upon the 
name of the I^ord, imports invoking the true 
God in prayer, with a confession that he is 
Jehovah, that is, with an acknowledgment 
of his essential and incommunicable attri- 
butes, In this view the phrase is applied 
to the worship of Christ. 

CALLING, a term in theology, which is 
taken in a different sense by the advocates and 
the impugners of the Cahdnistic doctrine of 
grace. By the former it is thus stated : In 
the golden chain of spiritual blessings which 
the apostle enumerates in Horn. viii. 30, ori- 
ginating in the divine predestination, and 
terminating in the bestowment of eternal 
glory on the heirs of salvation, that of calling 
forms an important link. “ Moreover, whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called ; and 
whom he called, them he also glorified.” 
Hence w^e read of the called according to 
his purpose,” Rom. viii. 28. There is indeed 
an universal call of the gospel to all men ; 
for wherever it comes it is the voice of God 
to those who hear it, calling them to repent 
and believe the divine testimony unto the 
salvation of their souls ; and it leaves them 
inexcusable in rejecting it, John ni. 14 — 19; 
but this universal call is not insej^arably 
connected with salvation ; for it is in re- 
ference to it that Christ says, “IMany are 
called, but few are chosen,” ]\Iatt xxii. 14. 
But the scripture also speaks of a calling 
which IS effectual, and which conserpienlly 
is more than the outward ministry of the 
word ; yea, more than some of its partial and 
temjiorary effects upon many wdio h it, 
for It is always ascribed to God’s making 
his word effectual through the enlightening 
and sanctifying infiucnces of his Holy Spirit 
Thus it is said, ” Paul may plant, and Apol- 
los water, hut God giveth the increase,’^ 

1 Cor. Ill 0, 7. Again, he is said to have 

opened the heart of Lydia, that she at- 
tended to the doctrine of Paul,” Acts xvi. 
14. ** No man can come unto Christ, except 

the Father draw him,” John vi. 44. Hence 
faith is said to he the gift of God, Eph. ii. 
8 ; Phil. i. 29. The {Spirit takes of the things 
of Christ and shows them to men, John 
xvi. 14 ; and thus opens their eyes, turning 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, Acts xxvi. 18. 
And so God saves his people, not by works 
of righteousness wliich they have done, but 
according to his mercy, liy the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit, 
Titus hi. 5. Thus they are saved, and 
called with an holy calling, not according to 
their works, but according to the divine 
purpose and grace which was given them 
in Christ Jesus before the world began, 

2 Tim. i. 9- 

2. To this it is replied, that this whole state- 
ment respecting a believer’s calling is with- 
out any support from the scriptures, and is 
either a misunderstanding, or a misappli- 
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cntion of tlxeir eenso. ** To call ” signifies 
to invite to the blessings of the gospel, 
to offer salvation through Christ, either by 
God himself, or, under his appointment, by 
his servants; and in the parable of the 
marriage of the king's son. Matt. xxii. 
1 — 14, which appears to have given rise, in 
many instances, to the use of this term in the 
Epistles, we have three descriptions of 
called ” or invited persons. First, the dis- 
obedient, who would not come in at the call, 
but made light of it. Second, the class of 
persons represented by the man who, when 
the king came in to see his guests, had not 
on the wedding garment ; and with respect 
to whom our Lord makes the general remark. 
For many are called, but few are chosen 
so that the persons thus represented by this 
individual culprit were not only called," 
but actually came into the company. Third, 
the approved guests ; those who were both 
callea and chosen. As far as the simple 
calling or invitation is concerned, all these 
three classes stood upon equal ground — all 
were invited; and it depended upon their 
choice and conduct whether they embraced 
the invitation, and were admitted as guests. 
We have nothing here to countenance the 
notion of what is termed ‘‘ effectual calling ” 
This implies an irresistible influence exerted 
upon all the approved guests, but withheld 
from the disobedient, who could not, there- 
fore, be otherwise than disobedient; or at 
moat could only come m without that wed- 
ding garment, which it was never put into 
their power to take out of the king’s ward- 
robe ; and the want of which would neces- 
sarily exclude them, if not from the church 
on earth, yet from the church in heaven. 
The doctrine of Christ’s parables is in entire 
contradiction to this notion of irresistible 
influence; for they who refused, and they 
who complied but partially with the calling, 
are represented, not merely as being left 
without the benefit of the feast, but as incur- 
ring additional guilt and condemnation for 
refusing the invitation. It is to this offer of 
salvation by the gospel, this invitation to 
spiritual and eternal benefits, that St Peter 
appears to refer, when he says, “ For the 
PROMISE 18 unto you and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call,” Acts ii. 39; 
a passage which declares “ the promise” to 
be as extensive as the “calling;” in other 
words, as the offer or invitation. To this 
also St. Paul refers, Rom. i. 5, 6 ; “By 
whom we have received grace and apostle- 
ship, for obedience to the faith among all 
nations, for his name;” that is, to publish 
his gospel, in order to bring all nations to 
the obedience of faith ; “ among whom are 

S i also the called of Jesus Christ ;” you at 
ome have heard the gospel, and have been 
invited to salvation in consequence of this 
design. This promulgation of the gospel, 
by the personal ministry of the apostle, 
under the name of calling, is also referred to 
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in Gal. i. 6 : I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Christ,” obviously meaning, that 
it was he himself who had called them, by 
his preaching, to embrace the grace of 
Christ. So also in chap. v. 13 : “ For, bre- 
thren, ye have been called unto liberty.” 
Again: 1 Thess. ii. 12: “That ye would 
walk worthy of God, who hath called you,” 
invited you, “to his kingdom and glory.” 

3. In our Lord’s parable it will also be ob- 
served, that the persons called are not in- 
vited as separate individuals to partake of 
solitary blessings ; but they are called to “ a 
feast,” into a company or society, before 
whom the banquet is spread. The full 
revelation of the transfer of the visible 
church of Christ from Jews by birth, to 
believers of all nations, was not, however, 
then made. When this branch of the evan- 
gelic system was fully revealed to the apos- 
tles, and taught by them to others, that part 
of the meaning of our Lord’s parable which 
was not at first developed was more parti- 
cularly discovered to his inspired followers. 
ITie calling of guests to the evangelical 
feast, we then more fully learn, was not the 
mere calling of men to partake of spiritual 
benefits ; but calling them also to form a 
spiritual society composed of Jews and gen- 
tiles, the believing men of all nations; to 
have a common fellowship in these blessings, 
and to be formed into this fellowship for the 
purpose of increasing their number, and dif- 
fusing the benefits of salvation among the 

eople or nation to which they respectively 
elonged. The invitation, “ the calling,” of 
the first preachers was to all who heard 
them in Rome, in Ephesus, in Corinth, and 
other places ; and those who embraced it, 
and joined themselves to the church by faith, 
baptism, and continued public profession, 
were named, especially and eminently, “ the 
called,” because of tlieir obedience to the 
invitation. They not only put in their claim 
to the blessings of Christianity individually, 
but became members of the new church, 
that spiritual society of believers which God 
now visibly owned as his people. As they 
were thus called into a common fellowship 
by the gospel, this is sometimes termed 
their “vocation;” as the object of this 
church-state was to promote “ holiness,” it 
is termed a “holy vocation;” as sanctity 
was required of the members, they are said 
to have been “ called to be saints;” as the 
final result was, through the mercy of God, 
to be eternal life, we hear of “ the hope of 
their calling,” and of their being “ called to 
his eternal glory by Christ Jesus.” 

4 . These views will abundantly explain the 
various passages in which the term calling 
occurs in the Epistles: “Even us whom 
he hath called, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the gentiles,” Rom. ix. 24 ; that is, 
whom he hath made members of his church 
through faith. “ But unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
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power of God, and the wisdom of God ; ” 
the wisdom and efficacy of the gospel being, 
of course, acknowledged in their very pro- 
fession of Christ, in opposition to those to 
whom the preaching of “ Christ crucified” 
was ‘^a stumbling-block,” and “foolish- 
ness,” 1 Cor. i. 24. “ Is any man called*^ 

(brought to acknowledge Christ, and to be- 
come a member of his church,) “ being cir- 
cumcised? let him not become uncircum- 
cised. Is any called in iincircumcision ? let 
him not be circumcised,” 1 Cor. vii. 18. 
“ That ye walk worthy of the t?ocah‘on, where- 
with ye are called. There is one body, and 
one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling,” Eph. iv. 1, 4. “ That ye 

would walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you to his kingdom and glory,” 1 lliess. li. 
12 “ Through sanctification of the Spirit, 

and belief of the truth, whercunto he called 
you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus C'hrist,” 2 Thess. ii. 
13, 14. “ Who hath saved us and called us 

with a holy calling ; not according to our 
works, but according to bis own purpose 
and grace, winch was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began ; but is now 
made manifest by the ajipearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” 2 Tim. i 9, 10. On 
this passage we may remark, that the 
“ calling,” and the “purpose” mentioned in 
it, must of necessity oe interpreted to refer 
to the establishment of the church on the 
principle of faith, so that it might include 
men of all nations; and not, as formerly, 
he restricted to natural descent. Forper- 
sonal election^ and a purpose of effectual per- 
sonal calltng, could not have been hidden till 
manifested by the “ appearing of Chnst ;” 
since every instance of true conversion to 
God in any age prior to the appearing of 
Christ, would he as much a manifestation of 
eternal election, and an instance of personal 
effectual calling, according to the Calvinistic 
scheme, as it wms after the ajipearance of 
Christ. The apostle is speaking of a pur- 
pose of God, which was kejit secret till 
revealed by the Christian system ; and, from 
various other parallel passages, we learn 
that this secret, this “ mystery,” as he often 
calls it, was the union of the Jews and gen- 
tiles in “ one body,” or church, by faith. 

5. In none of these passages is the doc- 
trine of the exclusive calling of a set number 
of men contained ; and the synod of Dort, 
as though they felt this, only attempt to 
infer the doctrine from a text already quoted ; 
but which we will now more fully notice * 

“ Whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified; and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified,” Rom. viii. 30. This is the text 
on which the Calvinists chiefly rest their doc- 
trine of effectual calling ; and tracing it, as 
they say, through its steps and links, they 
conclude, that a set and determinate number 
of persons having been predestinated unto 
salvation, this set number only are called 
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effectaally^ihcxi justified, and finally glorified. 
But this passage was evidently nothing to the 
purpose, unless it had spoken of a set and 
determinate number of men as predestinated 
and called, independent of any considera- 
tion of their faith and obedience ; which 
number, as being determinate, would, by 
consequence, exclude the rest. The context 
declares that those who are foreknown, and 
predestinated to eternal glory, are true he. 
lievers, those who “ love God,” as stated 
in a subsequent verse ; for of such only the 
apostle speaks ; and when he adds, “More- 
over, whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called ; and whom he called, them he 
also justified ; and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified;” he shows in particular 
how the divine purpose to glorify believers 
is carried into effect, through all its stages. 
The Peat instrument of bringing men to 
“ love God” is the gospel ; they arc therefore 
called, invited by it, to this state and benefit ; 
the calling being obeyed, they are justified: 
and being justified, and continuing in that 
state of grace, they are glorified. Nothing, 
'however, is here said to favour the conclu- 
sion, that many others who were called by 
the gospel, hut refused, might not havelieen 
justified and glorified as well as they; no- 
thing to distinguish this calling into com- 
mon and cfiectual • and the very guilt which 
those are every where represented as con- 
tracting who despised the gospel-calling, 
shows that they reject a grace \vhich is 
sufficient, and sincerely intended, to save 
them 

(vALNEH, a city in the land of Shinar, 
built by Nimrod, and one of the cities men- 
tioned Genesis x. 10, as belonging to his 
kingdom. It is believed 1o lie the same with 
Calno, mentioned m Isaiah x. 9. Jl is said by 
the C/haldce interpreters, as also by Eusebius 
and Jerom, to he the same with Ctesiphon, 
standing upon the I’lgns, about three miles 
distant from Soleucia, and that for some 
time it was the cajutal city of the Parthians. 
Bochart, Wells, and Michaelis, agree in this 
opinion. 

CALVARY, or, as it is called in Hebrew, 
Golgotha, “ a skull,” or “ i)lace of skulls,” 
supposed to be thus denominated from the 
similitude it bore to the figure of a skull or 
man’s head, or from its being a place of 
burial. It was a small eminence or hill to 
the north of JMount Sion, and to the west 
of old Jerusalem, ujion which our Lord was 
crucified. The ancient summit of Calvary 
has been miieli altered, by reducing its level 
in some parts, and raising it in others, in 
order to bring it within the area of a large 
and irregular building, called “The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre,” which now occupies 
its site. But in doing this, care has been 
taken that none of the parts connected with 
the crucifixion should suffer any alteration. 
The same building also encloses within its 
spacious walls several other places reputed 
sacred. The places which claim the chief 
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attraction of the Christian visitant of this 
church, and those only perhaps which can 
be relied on, are, the sjiot on which the 
crucifixion took place, and the sepulchre in 
which our Lord was afterwards laid. ITie 
first has been preserved without mutilation : 
being a piece of ground about ten yards 
square, in its original position ; and so high 
above the common floor of the church, that 
there are, acci>rding to Chateaubriand, 
twenty-one steps to ascend up to it. Mr. 
Buckingham describes the present mount as 
a rock, the summit of which is ascended 
by a steep flight of eighteen or twenty steps 
from the common level of the church, which 
is equal with that of th^'street without ; and 
besides this, there is a descent of thirty 
steps, level of the church, into the 

chapqf^^St* Helena, and by eleven more to 
the praC^^here the cross was said to be 
found. CS this little mount is shown the 
hole in which the cross was fixed ; and near 
it, the ])osition of the crosses of the two 
thieves . one, the penitent, on the north ; 
and the other on the south. Here, also, is 
shown a cleft in the rock, said to have been 
caused by the earthquake which happened at 
the crucifixion. Tlie sepulchre, distant, 
according to Mr. Jolhfle, forty-three yards 
from the cross, presents rather a singular 
and unexpected appearance to a stranger; 
who, for such a place, would naturally ex- 
pect to find an excavation in the ground, 
instead of which, he perceives it altogether 
raised, as if artificially, above its level, llie 
truth IS, that in the alterations which were 
made on C /alveary, to bung all the principal 
places witliiii the projected church, the earth 
around the sejiulchrc was dug away ; so that, 
what was originally a cave in the earth has 
now the appearance of a closet or grotto 
above ground. The sepulchre itself is about 
six feet square and eight high. There is a 
solid block of the stone left in excavating 
the rock, about two feet and a half from the 
floor, and running along the whole of the 
inner side ; on which the body of our Jjord 
is said to have been laid. This, as well as 
the rest of the sepulchre, is now faced with 
marble : partly Irom the false taste which 
prevailed in the early ages of Christianity, 
in disposing with profuse and ill-suited 
embellishments the spots rendered memora- 
ble in the history of its Founder ; and partly, 
perhaps, to preserve it from the depreda- 
tions of the visitants. I'his description of 
the holy sepulchre will but ill accord with 
the notions entertained by some English 
readers of a grave ; but a cave or grotto, 
thus excavated in rocky ground, on the side 
of a hill, was the common recejitacle for the 
dead among the eastern nations. Such was 
the tomb of Christ ; such that of Lazarus ; 
and such are the sepulchres still found m 
Judea and the east. It may be useful fur- 
ther to observe, that it was customarv with 
Jews of property to provide a sepulcnre of 
this kind on their own ground, as the place 
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of their interment after death ; and it appears 
that Calvary itself, or the ground immedi- 
ately around it, was occupied with gardens ; 
one of which belonged to Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who had then recently caused a new 
sepulchre to be made for nimself. It was 
this sepulchre, so close at hand, and so 
appropriate, which he resigned for the use 
of our Lord ; little thinking perhaps, at the 
time, how soon it would again be left vacant 
for its original purpose by his glorious re- 
surrection. 

CALVINISM, that scheme of doctrine 
on predestination and grace, which was 
taught by Calvin, the celebrated reformer, 
m the early part of the sixteenth century. 
His opinions are largely opened in the 
third book of his “Institutes:” “Predes- 
tination we call the eternal decree of God ; 
by which he hath determined in himself 
what he would have to become of every 
individual of mankind. For they are not all 
created with similar destiny ; but eternal life 
is foreordained for some, and eternal damna- 
tion for others. Every man, therefore, being 
created for one or other of these ends^ we say, 
he IS predestinated, either to life, or to 
death.” After liaving spoken of the election 
of the race of Abraham, and then of particu- 
lar branches of that race, he proceeds: 
“ Though it is sufficiently dear, that God, 
in his secret counsel, freely chooses whom 
he will, and rejects others, his gratuitous 
election is but half displayed till we come to 
particular individuals, to whom God not 
only offers salvation, but assipis it in such 
a manner that the certainty of the effect is 
liable to no suspense or doubt.” He sums 
up the chapter, in which he thus generally 
states the doctrine, m these words : “ In 
conformity, therefore, to the clear doctnne 
of the scripture, we assert, that, by an eter- 
nal and immutable counsel, God hath once 
for all determined both whom he w'ould ad- 
mit to salvation, and whom he would con- 
demn to destruction. We affirm that this 
counsel, as far as concerns the elect, is 
founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally 
irrespective of human merit; but that to 
those whom he devotes to condemnation, 
the gate of life is closed by a just and irre- 
prehensible, but incomprehensible, judgment 
In the elect, we consider calling as an evi- 
dence of election ; and justification as another 
token of its manifestation, till they arrive in 
glory, which constitutes its completion. As 
God seals his elect by vocation and justifica- 
tion, so by excluding the reprobate from the 
knowledge of his name, and sanctification of 
his Spirit, he affords another indication of 
the judgment that awaits them,^' chap. 21, 
book iii. 

2. In the commencement of the following 
chapter he thus rejects the notion that pre- 
destination is to be understood as resulting 
from God^s foreknowledge of what would be 
the conduct of either the elect or the repro- 
bate • “ It is a notion commonly entertained. 
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that God, foreseeing what would be the re- 
spective merits of every individual, makes a 
correspondent distinction between different 
persons ; that he adopts as his children such 
as he foreknows will be deserving of his 
grace j and devotes to the damnation of death 
others, whose dispositions he sees will be in- 
clined to wickedness and impiety. Thus 
they not only obscure election by covering it 
with the veil of foreknowledge, but pretend 
that it originates in another cause, book iii., 
chan, 22. Consistently with this, he a little 
farmer on asserts, that election does not 
flow from holiness, but holiness from elec- 
tion : “ For when it is said, that the faithful 
are elected that they should be holy, it is 
fully implied, that the holiness they were in 
future to possess had its origin in election.^' 
He proceeds to quote the examjile of Jacob 
and Esau, as loved and hated before they 
had done good or evil, to show that the only 
reason of election and reprobation is to be 
placed m God^s “ secret counsel.^* He will 
not allow the future wickedness of the re- 
probate to have been considered in the de- 
cree of their rejection, any* more than the 
righteousness of the elect, as influencing 
their better fate : “ * God hath mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.’ You see how he (the apostle) 
attributes both to the mere will of God. If, 
therefore, we can assign no reason why he 
grants mercy to his people but because such 
is his pleasure, neither shall we find any 
other cause but his will for the reprobation 
of others. For when ( jod is said to harden, 
or show mercy to whom he pleases, men arc 
taught, by this declaration, to seek no came 
beside his will*^ (Ibid.) “ Many, indeed, as 
if they wished to avert odium from God, ad- 
mit election in such a way as to deny that 
any one is reprobated. But this is puerile 
and absurd ; because election itself could not 
exist, without being opposed to reprobation; 
•—whom God passes by he therefore repro- 
bates ; and from no other cause than his de- 
termination to exclude them from the inher- 
itance which he predestines for his children,” 
book iii., chap, xxiii. 

3. This is the scheme of predestination as 
exhibited by Calvin ; and to the objection 
taken from justice, he replies, “They” (the 
objectors) “ inquire by what right the Lord 
is angry with his creatures who had not pro- 
voked him by any previous ofience ; for that 
to devote to destruction whom he pleases, is 
more like the caprice of a tyrant, than the 
lawful sentence of a judge. If such thoughts 
ever enter into the minds of pious men, they 
will he sufficiently enabled to break their 
violence by this one consideration, how ex- 
ceedingly presumptuous it is, only to inquire 
into the causes of the divine willf whi^ is, 
in fact, and is justly entitled to be, the cause 
of everything that exists. For if it has any 
cause, then there must be something antece- 
dent on which it depends, which it is impious 
to suppose. For the will of God is the high- 
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est rule of justice ; so that what he wills must 
be considered just, for this very reason, be- 
cause he wills it.” Thus he assumes the 
very thing in dispute, that God has willed 
the destruction of any part of the human 
race, “for no other cause than because he 
wills it j ” of which assumption there is not 
only not a word of proof in scripture ; but, 
on the contrary, it ascribes the death of 
him that dieth to his own will, and not to 
the will of God . 2. He pretends that to 

assign any cause to the divine will is to sup- 
pose something antecedent to, something 
above, God, and therefore “impious;” as 
if we might not suppose something in God 
to be the rule of his will, not only without 
any impiety, but with truth and piety ; as, 
for instance, his perfect wisdofittjfejnolmess, 
justice, and goodness ; or, in oth^^ords, 
to believe the exercise of his will to flow 
from the perfection of his wlftle nature ; 
a much more honourable and scriptural 
view of the will of God than that which 
subjects it to no rule, even though it should 
arise from the nature of God himself. 
3 When he calls the will of (iod, “the 
highest rule of justice,” beyond which we 
cannot push our irKpiines, he confounds the 
will of God, as a rule of justice to us^ and as 
a rule to himself This will is our rule ; yet 
even then, because we know that it is the 
will of a perfect being : but when Calvin re- 
presents mere will as constituting God’s own 
nile of justice, he shuts out knowledge, dis- 
crimination of the nature of things, and ho- 
liness ; which is saying something very dif- 
ferent from that great truth, that God v annot 
will anything but what is perfectly just. It 
is to say that blind will, will which has no 
respect to anything but itself, is God’s 
highest rule of justice ; a position which, 
if presented abstractedly, many Cahanists 
themselves would spurn. 4. He determines 
the question by the authority of his own 
metaphysics, and totally forgets that one 
dictum of inspiration overturns his whole 
theory, — God “ willeth all men to be saved 
a declaration, which in no part of the sacred 
volume is opposed or limited by any contrary 
declaration. 

4, Calvin was not, however, content thus 
to leave the matter ; but resorts to an argu- 
ment, in which he has been generally fol- 
lowed by those who have adopted his system 
with some mitigations . “ As we are all cor- 
rupted by sm, we must necessarily be odious 
to God, and that not from tyrannical cru- 
elty, hut in the most equitable estimation of 
justice. If all whom the Lord predestinates 
to death are, m their natural condition, lia- 
ble to the sentence of death, what injustice 
do they complain of receiving from him ? ” 
To this Calvin very fairly states the obvious 
rejoinder made in his day ; and which the 
common sense of mankind will always make, 
— “ They object. Were they not by the de- 
cree of God antecedently predestinated to 
that corruption which is now stated as the 
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cause of tlieir condemnation > When they 
perish in their corruption, therefore, tlicy 
only siifier the punishment of that misery 
into which, m consequence of liis ])redesti- 
nation, Adam fell, and precipitated his pos- 
terity with him.” The manner in which 
Calvin attempts to meet this objection, 
shows how truly unanswerable it is upon 
his system. 1 confess,” says he, “indeed, 
that all the descendants of Adam fell, by the 
Divine will, into that miserable condition in 
which they are now involved; and this is 
what I asserted from the beginning, that we 
must always return at last to the sovereign 
determimtion of God's willj the cause of 
which IS hidden in himself. But it follows 
not, therefore, that (lod is liable to this 
reproach; for we will answer them in the 
language of Paul, ‘O man, who art thou 
that repliest against Cod ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him tliat formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus ? ’ ” 'Jliat is, in order 
to escajie the pinch of the objection, he 
assumes that St. Paul affirms that Cod has 
“ formed ” a part of the human race for eter- 
nal misery; and that, by imposing silence 
ujion them, he intended to declare that this 
[iroccediiig m Cod was just. Now the pas- 
sage may be proved from its context to 
have no respect to the eternal state of men 
at all; but, if that were less obvious, it 
gives no answer to the objection ; and we 
are brought round again, as indeed he 
confesses, to his former, and indeed only, 
argument, that the whole matter, as he states 
it, IS to be referred back to the divine will ; 
which will, though perfectly arbitrary, is, as 
he contends, the highest rule of justice . 
“ 1 say, with Augustine, that the Lord cre- 
ated those whom he certainly foreknew 
would fall into destruction ; and that this 
was actually so, because he willed it ; but of 
his will. It belongs not to us to demand the 
reason, which we are incapable of compre- 
hending ; nor IS It reasonable, that the divine 
will should be made the subject of contro- 
versy with us, which IS only another name 
for the highest rule of justice.” Thus he 
shuts us out from pursuing the argument 
But the evasion proves the objection unan- 
swerable. For if all IS to be resolved into 
the mere will of Cod as to the destruction 
of the reprobate; if they were created for 
this purpose, as Calvin exjiressly affirms ; 
if they f(41 into their corru])lion in pursu- 
ance of (.lod’s determination ; if, as lie had 
said before, “ Cod passes them by, and re- 
probates them, from no other cause than his 
determination to exclude them from the 
inheritance of his children,” why refer to 
their natural corruption at ^1, and their be- 
ing odious to God m tliat state, since the 
same reason is given for their corruption as 
for their reprobation — not any fault of 
theirs ; but the mere will of God, “ the re- 
probation bidden in his secret counsel,” and 
that not grounded on the visible and tangi- 
ble fact of their demerit. Thus the election 
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taught by Calvin is not the choice of some 
persons to peculiar grace from the wffiole 
mass, equally deserving of punishment ; 
(though this IS a sophism ;) since, in that 
case, the decree of reprobation would rest 
upon Cod’s foreknowledge of those passed 
by as cornipt and guilty, which notion he 
rejects : “For since God foresees future 
events only in consequence of Ms decree that 
they shall happen, it is useless to contend 
about foreknowledge, while it is evident that 
all tilings come to jiass rather by ordination 
and decree." “ It is a iiokbible decree, 
I confess ; but no one can deny that (lod 
foieknewthe future fate of man before he 
created him ; and that he did foreknow it, 
because it was appointed by his own decree.” 
Agreeably to this, he repudiates the distinc- 
turn between will and permission “ For 
what reason shall we assign for his permit- 
ting it, but liecause it is his will ? It is not 
probable, however, that man procured his 
own destruction by the mere permission, and 
without any appointment, of Cod.” 

5. With this doctrine he again attempts to 
reconcile the dgmerit of men : “ Their per- 
dition depends on the divine predestination 
in such a manner, that the cause and matter 
of it are found in themselves. For the first 
man fell because the Lord had determined 
it should so happen. I'he reason of this 
determination is unknown to us. — JVlan, 
therefore, falls according to the appointment 
of divine providence ; but he falls by Ms 
own fault. The Lord had a little before pro- 
nounced e^'ery thing that he had made to be 
‘ very good ’ Whence, then, comes the de- 
pravity of man to revolt from his Cod } Lest 
It should be thought to come from creation. 
Cod atqiroved and commended what had 
proceeded fioin himself By his own wick- 
edness, therefore, man corrupted the natiiie 
he had received pure from the Lord, and by 
his fall he drew all his jiosterity with him to 
destruction.” It is in this way that Calvin 
attempts to avoid the charge of making Cod 
the author of sm. But how (iod should not 
merely permit the defection of the first man, 
hut appoint it, and will it, and that his \vill 
should be the “ necessity of things,” (all 
which lie had before asserted,) and yet that 
Deity should not be the author of that which 
he appointed, willed, and imposed a necessity 
upon, w'oiild be rather a delicate inquiry. It 
18 enough that (’alvin rejects the impious 
doctrine ; and even though his principles 
directly lead to it, since he has put in his 
disclaimer, he is entitled to he exempted 
from the charge; — but the logical conclu- 
sion IS inevitable 

6 In much the same manner he contends 
that the necessity of sinning is laid upon the 
reprobate by the ordination of Cod, and yet 
denies (lod to be the author of their sinful 
acts, since the corruption of men was derived 
from Adam, by his own fault, and not from 
Cod. He exhorts us “ rather to contemplate 
the evident cause of condemnation, which i« 
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nearer to us, in the corrupt nature of man- 
kind, than search after a hidden and altoge- 
ther incomprehensible one, in the predesti- 
nation of God.” “ For though, by the eter- 
nal providence of God, man was created to 
that misery to which he is subject, yet the 
ground of it he has derived from himself, 
not God ; since he is thus ruined, solely in 
consequence of his having degenerated from 
the pure creation of God to vicious and im- 
ure depravity.” Thus, almost in the same 
reath, he affirms that men became repro- 
bate from no other cause than “ the will of 
God,” and his “sovereign determination;” 
— that men have no reason “ to expostulate 
with God, if they are predestinated to eter- 
nal death, without any demerit of their own, 
merely by his sovereign will ; ” — and then, 
that the corrupt nature of mankind is the 
evident and nearer cause of condemnation ; 
(which cause, however, was stiU a matter 
of “ appointment,” and “ ordination,” not 
“permission;”) and that man is “ruined 
solely in consequence of his having degene- 
rated from the pure state m which God cre- 
ated him.” These propositions manifestly 
fight with each other ; for if the reason of 
reprobation be laid in man’s corruption, it 
cannot be laid in the mere will and sovereign 
determination of God, unless we sujipose 
him to be the author of sin It is this ofFcn- 
sive doctrine only, which can reconcile them 
For if God so wills, and appoints, and neces- 
sitates the depravity of man, as to be the 
author of it, then there is no inconsistency 
in saying that the ruin of the reprobate is 
both from the mere will of God, and from 
the corruption of their nature, which is Imt 
the result of that will. The one is then, 
as (Jalvin states, the “ evident and nearer 
cause,” the other the more remote and hid- 
den one; yet they have the same source, 
and are substantially acts of the same will. 
But if it be denied that God is, in any sense, 
the author of evil, and if sin is from man 
alone, then is the “ corruption of nature ” 
the effect of an independent will ; and if this 
corruption be the “ real source,” as he says, 
of men’s condemnation, then the decree of 
reprobation rests not upon the sovereign 
will of God, as its sole cause, which he 
affirms ; but upon a cause dependent on the 
will of the first man : but as this is denied, 
then the other must follow, ('alvin himself, 
indeed, contends for the perfect concurrence 
of these proximate and remote causes, al- 
though, in point of fact, to have been per- 
fectly consistent with himself, he ought 
rather to have called the mere will of God 
THE CAUSE of the dccrec of reprobation, and 
the corruption of man the means by which 
it is carried into effect : — ^language which he 
sanctions, and which many of his followers 
have not scrupled to adopt. 

7. So certainly does this opinion involve m 
it the consequences, that m sin man is the 
instrument, and God the actor, that it can- 
not be maintained, as stated by Calvin, with- 
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out this conclusion. For as two causes of 
reprobation are expressly laid down, they 
must be either opposed to each other, or be 
consenting. If they arc opposed, the scheme 
is given up ; if consenting, then are both 
reprobation and human corruption the re- 
sults of the same will, the same decree, and 
necessity. It would be trifling to say that 
the decree does not influence ; for if so, it 
is no decree in Calvin’s sense, who under- 
stands the decree of God, as the foregoing 
extracts and the whole third book of his 
“ Institutes ” plainly show, as appointing 
what shall be, and by that appointment 
making it necessary. Otherwise, he could 
not reject the distinction between will and 
permission, and avow the sentiment of !St. 
Augustine, “ that the wull of God is the 
necessity of things ; and that wffiat he has 
willed will necessarily come to pass,” book 
hi. chap. 23, sec. 8. So, in writing to Cas^ 
tellio, he makes the sin of Adam the result 
of an act of God • “You say Adam fell by 
his free will I except against it. That he 
might not fall, he stood in need of that 
strength and constancy with which (Jod 
arrneth all the elect, as long as he will keep 
them blameless. Wliom (iod has elected, he 
props up with an invincible power unto per- 
severance. Why did be not aftbrd this to 
Adam, if he would have had him stand in 
his integrity ? ” And with this view of neces- 
sity, as resulting from the decree of God, 
the immediate followers of (’alvin c omcided ; 
the end and the means, as to the elect, and 
as to the reprobate, are cquall) fixed by the 
decree, and are both to be traced to the 
appointing and ordaining will of God. On 
such a scheme it is therefore worse than tri- 
fling to attempt to make out a case of justice 
in iavour of this assumed divine procedure, 
by alleging the corruption and guilt of man : 
a point which, indeed, (^alvin himself, in 
fact, gives up when he says, “ I'hat the 
reprobate obey not the word of God, when 
made known to them, is justly imputed to 
the wickedness and depravity of their hearts, 
provided %t he at the same time stated, that 
they arc abandoned to this depravity, be- 
cause they have been raised up by a just 
but inscrutable judgment of God, to di&])lay 
bis glory in their condemnation.” 

8 It was by availing themselves of the in- 
effectual struggles of (Jalvin to give some 
colour of justice to his reprobating decree 
by fixing upon the corruption of man as a 
cause of reprobation, that some of liis fol- 
lowers endeavoured, in the very teeth of his 
own express words, to reduce Ins system to 
sublapsananism. This was attcmjited by 
Amyraldus ; who was answered by Curccl- 
Iseus, in his tract “ De Jure Dei in Crew- 
turas,^* This last writer, partly by several 
of the same passages we have given above 
from Calvin’s Institutes, and by extracts 
from his other wutmgs, proves that Calvin 
did by no means consider man, as fallen, to 
be the object of upiobatioii; but man not 
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yet created ; man as to be created, and so 
reprobated, tinder no consideration in the 
divine mind of his fall or actual guilt, except 
as consequences of an eternal preterition of 
the persons of the reprobate, resolvable only 
into the sovereign pleasure of God. The 
references he makes to men as corrupt, and 
to their corrupt state as the proximate cause 
of their rejection, are all manifestly used to 
parry off rather than to answer objections, 
and somewhat to moderate and soften, as 
Curcellams observes, the harsher parts of 
his system. And, indeed, for what reason 
are we so often brought back to that unfail- 
ing refuge of Calvin, “ the presumption and 
wickedness of replying against God ? ” For 
if reprobation be a matter of human desert^ 
it cannot be a mystery; if it be adequate 
punishment for an adequate fault, there is 
no need to urge it upon us to bow with sub- 
mission to an unexplained sovereignty. We 
may add, there is no need to spe^k of a 
remote or first cause of reprobation, if the 
proximate cause will explain the whole case ; 
and that Calvin’s continual reference to 
God’s secret counsel, and will, and inscruta- 
ble judgment, could have no aptness to his 
argument. Among English divines. Dr. 
Twisse has sufficiently defended Calvin from 
the charge, as he esteems it, of sublapsari- 
anism ; and, whatever merit Twisse’s own 
supralapsarian creed may have, his argu- 
ment on this point is unanswerable. 

9. As It is not intended here to enter into 
this controversy, on which multitudes of 
books have been written, and the leading 
authors are known almost to every one, the 
above may be sufficient to convey a just no- 
tion of ('alvin’s own opinions. After these 
subjects had long agitated the reformed 
churches, and given rise to several modifica- 
tions of C'alviii’s original scheme, and to 
numerous writings in refutation of it, the 
Synod of Dort digested the whole into five 
Articles from which arose the celebrated 
controversy on the Jive points. These 
Articles, as being the standard of what is 
generally called strict Calvinism, are, in 
substance, as follows : — 

Cl.) Of Predestination. As all men have 
sinned in Adam, and have become exposed 
to the curse and eternal death, God would 
have done no injustice to any one, if he had 
determined to leave the whole human race 
under sin and the curse, and to condemn 
them on account of sin ; according to those 
words of the apostle, ‘ All the world is be- 
come guilty before God,’ Horn. in. 19, 23 ; 
vi. 23. That some, in time, have faith given 
them bv God, and others have it not given, 
proceeds from his eternal decree ; for * known 
ujfito God arc all his works from the begin- 
ning,’ &:c.. Acts XV. 18 ; Ephesians i. 11. 
According to which decree, he graciously 
softens the hearts of the elect, however hara, 
and he bends them to believe ; but the non- 
elect he leaves, in his judgment, to their own 
perversity and hardness. And l^cre, espe- 
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daily, a deep discrimination, at the stole 
time both merciful and just ; a disenmina- 
tion of men equally lost, opens itself to us ; 
or that decree of election and reprobation 
which is revealed in the word of God ; which, 
as perverse, impure, and unstable persons do 
wrest to their own destruction, so it affords 
ineffable consolation to holy and pious souls. 
But election is the immutable purpose 
of God ; by which, before the foundations 
of the world were laid, he chose, out of the 
whole human race, fallen by their own fault 
from their primeval integnty into sin and 
destruction, according to the most free good 
pleasure of his own will, and of mere grace, a 
certain number of men, neither better nor 
worthier than others, but lying in the same 
misery with the rest, to salvation in Christ ; 
whom he had, even from eternity, consti- 
tuted Mediator and head of all the elect, and 
the foundation of salvation; and therefore 
he decreed to give them unto him to be 
saved, and effectually to call and draw them 
into communion with him, by his word and 
Spirit ; or he decreed himself to give unto 
them true faith, to justify, to sanctify, and 
at length powerfully to glorify them, &c., 
E])h. i, 4 — G ; Romans viii. 30. This same 
election is not made from any foreseen 
faith, obedience of faith, holiness, or any 
other good quality and disposition, as a 
pre-requisite cause or condition in the man 
who should be elected, &c. ^ He hath chosen 
us,’ not because we v)ere, but ‘ that we might 
be, holy,’ &c., Eph, i. 4 : Rom. ix. 11 — 13 ; 
Acts xiii. 48. Moreover, holy scripture doth 
illustrate and commend to us this eternal 
and free grace of our election, in this more 
especially, that it doth testify all men not to 
be elected ; but that some are non-elect, or 
passed by, in the eternal election of God, 
whom truly God, from most free, just, irre- 
prehensible, and immutable good pleasure, 
decreed to leave in the common misery into 
which they had, by their own fault, cast 
themselves; and not to bestow on them 
living faith, and the grace of conversion ; 
but having been left in their own ways, and 
under just judgment, at length, not only on 
account of iheir unbelief, but also of all their 
other sms, to condemn and eternally punish 
them, to the manifestation of his own justice. 
And this is the decree of reprohatim, which 
determines that God is, in no wise, the 
author of sin, (which, to be thought of, is 
blasphemy,) but a tremendous, incompre- 
hensible, just judge and avenger.” 

(2.) Of the Death of Christ*^ Passing 
over, for brevity’s sake, what is said of the 
necessity of atonement, in order to pardon, 
and of Christ having offered that atonement 
and satisfaction, it is added, “ This death of 
the Son of God is a single and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sins ; of infinite 
value and price, abundantly sufficient to ex- 
iate the sins of the whole world; but 
ecause many who are called by the gospel 
do not repent, nor believe in Christ, but 
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perish in unbelief ; this doth not arise from 
defect or insufficiency of the sacrifice offered 
by Christ upon the cross, but from their own 
fault. God willed that Christ, through the 
blood of the cross, should, out of every peo- 
ple, tribe, nation, and language, efficaciously 
redeem all those, and those only, who were 
from eternity chosen to salvation, and given 
to him by the Father ; that he should confer 
on them the gift of faith,” &c. 

(3.) Of Man's Corruption, Sfc, AU men 
are conceived in sin, and born the children 
of wrath, indisposed {inept i) to all saving 
good, propense to evil, dead in sin, and the 
slaves of sin ; and without the regenerating 
grace of the Holy Spirit, they neither are 
willing nor able to return to God, to correct 
their depraved nature, or to dispose them- 
selves to the correction of it.” 

(4.) “ Of Grace and Free-will. But in like 
manner as, by the fall, man does not cease 
to be man, endowed with intellect and will ; 
neither hath sin, which hath pervaded the 
whole human race, taken away the nature of 
the human species, but it hath depraved 
and spiritually stained it; so that even 
this divine grace of regeneration does not 
act upon men like stocks and trees, nor 
take away the proiierties of his will; or 
violently compel it, while unwilling; but 
it spiritually quickens, heals, corrects, and 
sweetly, and at the same time power- 
fully, inclines it ; so that whereas before it 
was wholly governed by the rebellion and 
resistance of the flesh, now prompt and sin- 
cere obedience of the Spirit may begin to 
reign ; m which the renewal of our spiritual 
will, and our liberty, truly consist ; in which 
manner, (or for which reason,) unless the 
admirable Author of all good should work 
in us, there could be no hope to man of 
rising from the fall by that free-will, by 
which, when standing, he fell into ruin.” 

(5.^ “ On Perseverance. God, who is rich 
in mercy, from his immutable purpose of 
election, does not wholly take away his Holy 
•Spirit from his own, even in lamentable falls ; 
nor does he so permit them to glide down, 
(prolabi,) that they should fall from the grace 
of adoption, and the state of justification ; or 
commit the * sin unto death,’ or against the 
Holy Spirit; that, being deserted by him, 
they should cast themselves headlong into 
eternal destruction. So that not by their 
own merits or strength, but by the gratuitous 
mercy of God, they obtain it, that they 
neither totally fall from faith and grace, 
HOT finally continue in their falls and perish.” 

10. The controversy on these difficult sub- 
jects was not decided by the decrees of the 
synod of Dort, which, it will be seen under 
that article, were purposely drawn up in a 
politic and wary manner, so as to quadrate 
with the opinions, and not to outrage the 
feelings, of any grade of Calvinists. Prior 
to the convention of that celebrated as- 
sembly, the doctrines of Calvin had liecn 
refined upon and incautiously carried out to 
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some of their legitimate consequences, in a 
manner almost without precedent, except 
that of the Mahometan doctors on the abso- 
lute fate which holds a distinguished place 
in the Koran. Several of the brightest and 
most acute wits in Europe occupied them- 
selves m sublimating to the height of extra- 
vagance the two kindred branches of predes- 
tination, — the eternal and absolute election 
of certain men to everlasting glory, and the 
reprobation of the rest of mankind to end- 
less punishment, without regard in the divine 
mind to the foreseen faith of one class or to 
the foreseen unbelief of the other. This 
course was commenced W Beza, the contem- 
porary and successor of Calvin, who possess- 
ed neither his genius nor his caution ; and 
his writings contain several rash assertions 
on these points, which, it is jirobable, would 
never have obtained the approbation of his 
departed friend and instructor. Zanchius, 
with true Italian astuteness, carried on this 
rocess of refinement in high style ; and 
IS predestinarian improvements were only 
equalled by those of Piscator, Parcus, 
Kcckerman, Hommiiis, Kiraedontius, Pola- 
nus, 8turmius, Dameus, Thysius, Dontek- 
lock, Bogcrnian, Gomar, Smoutius, Tng- 
landius, down to the minor tribe of Contra- 
Jleraonstrants, Damman, Maccovms, and 
Sibrandus Jiubbtrtus. Nor were the clever 
divines of our owm country a whit behind 
the foicigners in accomplishing this grand 
object; and the theological leader, unsee- 
ing the names of Perkins, Whitaker, Abbot, 
and Twdsse, will instantly recognise men 
whose doctrinal vagaries were familiar to all 
the Calvinists in Eurojie. No one can form 
an adequate conception of the injury thus in- 
flicted on the divine attributes of wisdom, 
goodness, and mercy, as they have been re- 
vealed in the scriptures, unless he has read 
tlie immense mass of quotations from the 
writings of these and other divines, which 
were presented to the notice of the synod 
of Dort by the Remonstrants, especially in 
their Rejection of Errors under each of the 
Five Points in dispute ; tlie proofs of which 
were quoted from their respective authors, 
and the accuracy and faithfulness of which 
were never called in question. Not only 
would the minds of all sober Christians lu 
these days be shocked wlien pei using the 
monstrous sentiments propounded in those 
extracts, but even the tolerably stiff (^ahin- 
ists of Oliver Cromwell’s time felt themselves 
scandalized by any allusion to them, and 
would not admit that their opinions had the 
least affinity to such deseciating dogmas. 
Little more than twenty years after the synod 
of Dort, that distinguislied polemical divine 
and accurate scholar, Dr. Thomas Pierce, 
published his able and very interesting pam- 
phlet, entitled, ‘"A (Correct Copy of Some 
Notes concerning God’s De^Tees in which, 
without naming the authors, he gave ten ex- 
tracts from celebrated Calvinistic treatises to 
prove, that “ there are men of no small name 
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who have told the world, that all the evil of 
sin which is in man proceedeth from God 
only as the author, and from man only as the 
instrument/" Four of these extracts will 
furnish sufficient matter to every judicious 
mind for mournful reflections on the strange 
obliquities to which the human understand- 
ing is liable:— (1) “A wicked man, bv 
the just impulse of God, doeth that which 
is not lawful for him to do."" (2.) “ When 

God makes an angel or a man a trans- 
gressor, lie himself doth not transgress, 
because He doth not break a law. The 
very same sin, namely, adultery or mur- 
der, in as much as it is the work of God, the 
author, mover, and compeller, is not a crime ; 
but in as much as it is of man, it is a wick- 
edness."" (3.) ‘'God can will that man shall 
not fall, by his will which is called mliiutas 
stgni ; and in the mean while He can ordain 
that the same man shall infallibly and effica- 
ciously fall, by his will which is called voluntas 
beneplaciti. The former will of God is im- 
properly called his wdll, for it only signifieth 
what man ought to do by right ; but the lat- 
ter will is properly called a will, because by 
that He decreed what should inevitably come 
to pass "" (4.) “ God’s will doth pass, not 

only into the permission of the sin, but into 
the sin itself which is permitted The Do- 
minicans,"" the high predestinarian order in 
the church of Rome, “ do imperfectly and 
obscurely relate the truth whilst, besides 
God’s concurrence to the making way for sin, 
they require nothing but the negation of effi- 
cacious grace, when it is manifest that there 
is a farther prostitution of sin required."" 
Of these four passages the first is from Cal- 
vin himself, the second from Zuinglius, and 
the third and fourth from Dr. Twisse. This 
pamphlet was the first in a smart contro- 
versy, in which Doctor (afterward Bishop) 
Reynolds, Baxter, Hickman, and Barlce, 
took part against Dr. Pierce, but in which 
those eminent men virtually disclaimed all 
community of sentiment between themselves 
and such high prcdestinarians. In their 
warmth, however, they accused the Doctor 
of having “ rifled the well-furmshed cabinet 
of the Batavian Remonstrant writings,” and 
of not having hesitated “ to be beholden to 
very thieves, namely, such roguish pam- 
phlets as Fur Fredesiinatus and others are, 
rather than want materials for invectives 
against Calvin, Beza, Twisse,” &c. In his 
reply, the Doctor says, “ When I published 
my papers on God’s decrees, I had never so 
much as seen that well-furnished cabinet, 
the ‘ Acta Synodalia Remonstrantium ; " "" and 
he proves that he has copied none of his 
extracts from Predestinaius. As his 
opponents were “so unthankful for the le- 
nity ” which he had displayed in giving “ so 
short a catalogue,” he added other affirma- 
tions of a still more revolting import, if that 
were possible Tlie four extracts which fol- 
low will serve as a correct specimen of the 
gross and unguarded assertions of some of 
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those good men who were thus exposed ; 
the first two are from Zanchius, the other 
two from Piscator, both of them men of 
renown in that age : — (1.) “ Reprobates are 
compelled with a necessity of sinning, and 
so of perishing, by this ordination of God ; 
and so compelled tnat they cannot choose but 
sin and perish "" (2.) “ God works all things 
in all men, not only in the godly, but also 
in the ungodly."" (3.) “Judas could not 
but betray Christ, seeing that God’s decrees 
are immutable ; and whether a man bless or 
curse, he always doth it necessarily in respect 
of God’s providence, and in so doing he do- 
eth always according to the will of God.” 
(4.) “ It doth or at least may appear from 
the word of God, that we neither can do 
more good than we do, nor omit more evil 
than we omit; because God from eternity 
hath precisely decreed that both [the good 
and the evil] should so be done. It is fatally 
constituted when, and how, and how much, 
every one of us ought to study and love 
piety, or not to love it.” In that newly 
emancipated age, the ample discussion of 
these topics could not fail to produce much 
good ; and the result in the course of a few 
years was, that a vast number of those who 
had implicitly followed the guidance of Cal- 
vin, deserted his standard, and either w'ent 
completely over to the ranks of Armimus, 
or halted mid-way under the command of 
Baxter. From that time to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, those dogmas which 
are usually designated as ultra-Calvmian or 
antinomian, received no support except from 
such shallow divines as Dr. Crisp and his 
immediate admirers. But when the Rev. 
John Wesley and his brother, as Araimians, 
propounded the doctrines of the gospel in 
as evangelical a manner, and with as marked 
success, as any Calvinist, a number of those 
excellent men, both m the church and among 
the Dissenters, who had been early benefited 
by the ministry of the two brothers, thought, 
as many now do, that it was impossible for any 
thing to be evangelical that was not Calvin- 
istic; and, apparently with the design of being 
at as great a remove as possible from a reput- 
ed heresy, they became in principle real anti- 
nomians. In forming this conclusion, and 
in running to a supposed opposite extreme, 
such persons seem to have forgotten that 
those truly evangelical principles, — which in 
Germany and the neighbouring states eflected 
the Reformation from Popery, which trans- 
formed sinners into Christians and martyrs, 
and which, in the perverted state of society 
that then obtained, but too painfully remind- 
ed the sainted sufferers of the domestic, mu- 
nicipal, and national grievances and perse- 
cutions to xvhich the earliest confessors of the 
name of Christ were subjected, — had been 
in beneficial operation long before Calvin’s 
doctrinal system was brought to maturity, 
and when he was known only as the humble 
and diligent pastor of the church of Geneva 
•And even aftci the publication of his “ Insli- 
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tutes,” which contained the peculiarities of 
his creed, he had to wait many years, to 
labour hard, not always in the most sancti- 
fied spirit, both from the pulpit and the 
press, and to endure many personal mortifi- 
cations, before he was able to obtrude his 
novel do^fmas on his own immediate con- 
nexions, or to make any sensible impression 
on the generally received theology of his 
learned contemporaries. Such persons ought 
also to recollect, that, as Dr. Watts justly 
observes, “ some of the most rigid and nar- 
row limitations of grace to men are found 
chiefly in Calvin’s Institutions, which were 
written in his youth. But his comments on 
scripture were the labours of his riper years 
and maturer judgment.” 

11. His first tract on predestination was 
published in 1552; and the first complete 
edition of his “Institutes” did not see the light 
till the year 1558 ; but the change in Melanc- 
thon’s opinions, from the fatality of Stoicism, 
to the universality of the gospel, occurred at 
least SIX years prior to 1535, when the se- 
cond edition of his “Common Places” was 
published, that contained his amended creed, 
and strong cautions against the contrary 
doctrines. One of the most elo(|uent and 
best-informed writers of the present age has, 
in reference to this subject, justly observed : 
“Both Luther and Melancthon, after their 
creed became permanently settled at the 
Diet of Augsburg(A.I). 1530,) kept one ob- 
ject constantly in view, — to inculcate only 
what was jilain and practical, and never to 
attempt philosi^hizing. They perceived, 
that before the Reformation the doctrine of 
divine foreknowledge had been grossly mis- 
conceived and abused, although guaraed by 
all the logic of the Schools ; and they felt, 
that, after it, they had themselves at first 
contributed to increase the evil, by ground- 
ing upon the same high argument, although 
for a very difierent purpose, the position of 
an infallible necessity. Thenceforward, 
therefore, they only taught a predestination 
which the (Jlinstian religion exjilains, and 
the Christian life exemidifies. Thus, while 
their adversaries philosophized upon a pre- 
destination of individuals, preferred one be- 
fore another by divine regard because worthy 
of such a preference, they taught only that 
which has been revealed with certainty, — the 
predestination of a peculiar description of 
persons, of a people zealous of good works, 
of the Christian church contemplated as an 
*^ot on account of its own dignity, 
but on account of Christ its supreme Head, 
and the author of eternal salvation to all who 
ob^ him. While restoring scriptural sim- 
plicity to the doctrine of predestination, per- 
plexed and disfigured by the vanity of the 
Schools, they studiously and anxiously pre- 
served every trace of that universal benevo- 
lence by which Christianity is particularly 
distinguished. ‘ Let us,’ they said, ‘ with 
both our hands, or rather with all our heart, 
liold fast the true and piou^ maxim, that Cod 
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is not the author of sin, that He sits not in' 
heaven writing Stoical laws in the volumes 
of fate ; but, endowed with a perfect freedom 
himself. He communicates a liberty of action 
to his creatures ; firmly opposing the posi- 
tion of necessity as false, and pernicious to 
morals and religion. God, we maybe assured, 
is no cruel and merciless tyrant ; He does 
not hate and reject men, but loves them as 
a parent loves his children.’ Universal grace, 
indeed, was at all times a favourite topic 
with the Lutherans ; nor would they admit 
of any predestination except that of a bene- 
ficent Deity, who was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself ; except a predestination 
conformable with that order of things which 
he has established, and with the use or 
abuse of the means which he has ordained. 
‘The Almighty,’ they said, ‘has seriously 
willed and decreed, from eternity, all men to 
be saved and to enjoy everlasting felicity ; 
let us not therefore indulge in evil sugges- 
tions. and separate ourselves from his grace, 
which is as expanded as the space between 
heaven and earth ; let us not restrain the 
general promise, in which he offers his favour 
to all without discrimination, nor confine it 
to those w'ho, affecting a peculiar garb, wish 
to be alone esteemed pious and sanctified. 
If many perish, the fault is not to be imputed 
to the divine will, but to human obstinacy, 
which despises that wnll, and disregards a 
salvation destined for all men.’ ‘ And be- 
cause many are called, but few are chosen, let 
us not,’ they added, ‘ entertain an opinion 
highly impious, — that God tenders his grace 
to many, but communicates it only to a few ; 
for should we not in the greatest degree de- 
test a Deity by whose arbitrary will we 
believed ourselves to be excluded from sal- 
vation ? ’ Upon the important point likewise 
of the conditional acceptance of the indi- 
vidual, their ideas were not more distinct 
than their language was explicit. ‘ If God 
chose,’ they argued, ‘ certain persons only m 
order to unite them to himself, and rejected 
the remainder in all respects alike, would 
not such AN ELECTION WITHOUT CAUSES 
seem tyrannical ? Let us therefore be per- 
suaded, that some cause exists in us, as some 
difference is to be found between those who 
are, and those who are not, accepted. Thus 
they conceived that, predestinating his elect 
m Christ, or the Christian church, to eternal 
salvation, he excludes none from that num- 
ber by a partial adoption of favourites, but 
calls all equally, and accepts of all who obey 
his calling, or, in other words, who become 
true Christians by possessing the qualifica- 
tions which Christianity requires. — ‘ He,’ 
they stated, who ‘ fails from grace, cannot 
but perish, completely losing; remission of 
sin, with the other benefits which Christ has 
purchased for him, and acquiring in their 
stead divine wrath and death eternal,’ Me- 
lancthon, Avho m hi8 pnvate correspondence 
expressly termed Calvin the Zeno of his day, 
says, ‘iict us execrate the Stoical disputa- 
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tations which some introduce, who ima^ne 
that the elect always retain the Holy Spuit, 
even when they commit atrocious crimes, — 
a manifest and highly reprehensible error ; 
and let us not confirm in fools security and 
blindness.’ ” 

These quotations might be augmented by 
others from the earliest Lutheran authors, 
more Arminian in their import than any which 
Arminius ever wrote : but the preceding are 
sufficient to show, that, during upwards of 
thirty years, the Protestant church in Ger- 
many was nourished by doctrines most mani- 
festly at variance with the refinements after- 
wards promulgated by Calvin. Real con- 
versions of sinners were never more abundant 
than in that golden age ; yet these were pro- 
duced by the blessing of God upon an 
evangelical agency that had scarcely any 
thing in common with the Genevan dogmas. 
With these and similar facts before him, 
therefore, no Calvinist can in common 
honesty claim for the peculiarities of his 
creed, for those doctrines which distinguish 
it from the Melancthonism of the Protestant 
churches of England and Germany, the ex- 
clusive title of Evangelical. Equally falla- 
cious is the ground on which he can prefer any 
such claim on account of the alleged counsel 
and advice given by Calvin to our Reformers 
while they were engaged in the formation 
of our Articles and Liturgy. On no fact in 
the ecclesiastical history of this country are 
our annalists more completely at agreement 
than on this, — that Calvin’s name and writ- 
ings were scarcely known in England till 
the time when the persecution under Queen 
Mary forced many of our best divines into 
banishment; and that, to the great future 
disquietude of the church, several of these 
exiles on their return imported a personal 
bias either in favour of his discipline or of 
his dogmas. Anterior to that period he had 
received no such pressing invitations from 
our Reformers, and from the king himself, 
as Melancthon had done, for his friendly 
theological aid in drawing up the doctrinal 
and disciplinary formulae of our national 
church. The man who asserts the contrary 
to this, and who has the hardihood to deny 
the Melancthonian origin of the Articles and 
Liturgy, discovers at once his want of cor- 
rect information on these subjects, and has 
never read the convincing documents ap- 

E ended to the Archbishop of Cashel’s (Dr. 

aurence’s) ‘‘Eight Sermons,” being the 
Hampton Lectures for 1804, and entitled, 
“ An Attempt to Illustrate those Articles of 
the Church of England which the Calvinists im^ 
properly consider as Calvinistical Todd’s 
treatise “ On Original Sin, Free-lVill, <^c., as 
maintained by certain Declarations of our 
Reformers;*^ Plaifere’s ** Appello Evange^ 
Uumf* nor even the portable yet convincing 
pamphlets of Kipling and Winchester, the 
former entitled, “ Ine Articles not CcUvin^ 
istic;** the latter, “ J Dissertation on the 
Seventeenth Article of the CAwrcA.” 
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12. There is one fact connected with these 
assumed yet unfounded claims, which has 
never yet been placed in its proper light, 
but which it may be well briefly to notice in 
this place. Calvin himself, in 1635, wrote 
the following truly Melancthonian para- 
graphs as part of nis preface to the New 
Testament in French : “ This Mediator, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, was the only, true, 
and eternal Son of God, whom the Father 
was about to send into the world, that he 
might collect all men together from this 
horrid dispersion and devastation. When, 
at length, that fulness of time arrived, 
that day pre-ordained by the Lord, He 
openly showed himself as that Messiah who 
had lor so many ages been the desire of all 
nations, and hatnmost abundantly performed 
all those things which were necessary for 
the redemption of all men. But this great 
blessing was not confined solely within the 
boundaries of the land of Israel, since, on 
the contrary, it was intended [porrigendum] 
to be held out for the acceptance of the 
whole human race ; because through Christ 
alone the entire family of man was to be 
reconciled to God, as will be seen, and most 
amply demonstrated, in these pages of the 
New Testament ” “ To this inheritance of 

our heavenly Father’s kingdom we are all 
called without respect of persons, — whether 
we be men or women, high or low, masters 
or servants, teachers or disciples, 
divines or laics, Jews or Greeks, French- 
men or [Eomani] Italians. From this inhe- 
ritance no one is excluded, if he only so 
receive Christ as He is offered by the Father 
for the salvation of all men, and embrace 
Him when received.” Great research has 
been displayed by the Calvinists at different 
periods, in endeavouring to discover, in the 
public formularies of the church, or in the 
private productions of our Reformers, some 
trace of affinity between them and the writ- 
ings of Calvin. Only two cases of such 
affinity have yet been found ; and, unfortu- 
nately for the validity of all pretensions of 
this kind, neither of them contains a single 
peculiarity of Calvinism, but, on the con- 
trary, both are of the moderate and evangeli- 
cal class of the Melancthonian school. One 
of the passages thus discovered is here sub- 
joined from Cranmer’s “ Defence of the True 
and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament/* &c. ; 
and bears all the marks of vensimihtude to 
the second of the preceding paragraphs from 
Calvin, though written fifteen years after 
it : — “ Almighty God, without respect of 
person, accepteth the oblation and sacrifice 
of priest and lay person, of king and subject, 
of master and servant, of man and woman, 
of young and old, yea, of English, French, 
Scot, Greek, Latin, Jew, and Gentile; of 
every man according to his faithful and 
obedient heart unto Him, and that through 
the sacrifice propitiatory of Jesus Christ.” 
Had either this or the other passage con- 
tained the least tinge of what is now con- 
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sidered as belonging exclusively to tbe sys- 
tem of Calvin, the English admirers of that 
great man would have had some grounds for 
the assertions which have been too confi- 
dently made, because so easily refuted. 

13. Having given this summary of the sen- 
timents of Calvin himself, and of the ancient 
or strict Calvinists, it is proper to observe, 
that there are, and always have been, many 
who generally embrace the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, but object to some particular parts, 
and to the strong language in which some 
of the propositions are expressed. These 
are called moderate or modern Calvinists, 
who differ from Calvin, and the Synod of 
Dort, chiefly on two points, — the doctrine of 
reprobation, and the extent of the death of 
Christ. The theory of Baxter has already 
been noticed. This and all other miti- 
gated schemes rest on two principles, the 
fiufliciency of the atonement for all man- 
kind, and the sufficiency of grace for 
those who do not believe. Still something 
more is held to be necessary than this suffi- 
ciency of grace in order to actual salvation ; 
namely, an acceptance by man, which can 
only be made under that degree of effectual 
supernatural aid which is dispensed only to 
a certain number of persons, who are thus 
distinguished as the “ elect of Cod.*’ The 
main characteristic of all these theories, from 
the first to the last, from the highest to the 
lowest, is, that a part of mankind are shut 
out from the mercies of Cod, on some 
ground irrespective of their refusal of a sin- 
cere offer to them of salvation through 
Christ, made with a communicated power 
of embracing it. Some power they allow 
to the reprobate, as natural power, and 
degrees of superadded moral power ; but 
in no rase the power to believe unto sed- 
vation ; and thus, as one well observes, 
** when they have cut some fair trenches, as 
if they would bring the water of life unto 
the dwellings of the reprobate, on a sudden 
they ojien a sluice which carries it off* again.” 
The whole labour of these theories is to find 
out some plausible reason for the infliction 
of punishment on them that perish, inde- 
pendent of tlie only cause assigned by the 
word of Cod — their rejection of a mercy 
free for all, and made attainable by all. 
See Baxterianism. 

14. After all, however, it is pleasant to find 
these indications of a growing conscious- 
ness, on the part of modern predestinanans, 
that the common notions and common lan- 
guage of mankind on these deep subjects are 
not far from the truth. And though some 
too fastidious Arminians may complmn, that, 
in this desire to enlist the views and words 
of common sense on the side of Calvinism, 
many of those by whom they are employed 
attach to them a meaning very diflferent from 
that which ordinary usage warrants; yet 
even this tendency to approximate to right 
views should be regarded as favourable to 
the progress of truth, and the evidently 
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improved feeling which has suggested such 
approximation ought to be met in a concili- 
ating spirit. But this is a fault which must 
always be an appendage to such a system, 
however it may be modified ; and does not 
exclusively apply to its modern supporters. 
ITie following remarks by Archbishop Lau- 
rence on the ambiguity of language not unfre- 
quently discernible in the writings of Cal- 
vin himself, are worthy of consideration : — 
In whatsoever sense he wished these words 
to be understood, it must be admitted 
that he sometimes adapted the style of 
others, who had a very different object in 
view, to his own peculiar opinions. And 
hence, from the want of a due discrimina- 
tion, the sentiments of his contemporaries, 
opposite in their natural tendency, are often 
improperly forced into the vortex of Calvin- 
ism. Systematizing was his darling propen- 
sity, and the ambition of being distinguished 
as a leader in reform his predominant pas- 
sion : in the arrangements of the former, he 
never felt a doubt, or found a difficulty ; and 
in the pursuits of the latter he displayed an 
equal degree of perseverance and ardour. 
Thus, in the doctrine of the eucharist, it is 
well known that he laboured to acquire cele- 
brity, and conciliate followers, by maintain- 
ing a kind of middle sacramental presence 
between the corporeal of the Lutherans, and 
the mere spiritual of the Zuinglians ; express- 
ing himself in language which, partly derived 
from one, and partly from the other, verged 
towards neither extreme ; but which, by his 
singular talent at perspicuous combination, 
he applied, and not without success, to his 
own particular purpose. Nor was he less 
solicitous to press into his service a foreign 
phraseology upon the subject more immedi- 
ately before me ; a subject on his theory of 
which he not a little prided himself, and 
seemed contented to stake his reputation. 
He perceived that the Lutherans, strongly 
reprobating every discussion upon the de- 
crees of a Deity unrevealed to us, founded 
predestination solely on a scriptural basis ; 
contending for a divine will Tvhich is seri- 
ously, not fictitiously, disposed to save all 
men, and predetermined to save all who be- 
come and continue sincere Christians. Zuin- 
gle, indeed, had reasoned from a different 
principle ; and, although persuaded that 
God’s mercies in Christ were liberally be- 
stowed on all without distinction, on infants 
who commit not actual crime, and on the 
heathen as well as the Christian world, he 
nevertheless was a necessitarian in the strict- 
est sense of the expression ; referring events 
of every kind to an uncontrollable and abso- 
lute predetermination. Zuingle, however, 
died in 1531, before the youth of Calvin per- 
mitted him to assume the character of a 
Reformer; who found Bullinger then at the 
head of the Zuinglian church, not only ap- 
plauding, but adopting, the moderation of 
the Lutherans ; and, to use the phrase of Tur- 
retin, plainly Melanct honking. But the doc. 
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trinie alluded to, it may be imagined, waa of 
a species too limited and unphilosophical for 
one of his enterprising turn of mind, who 
never met with an obstacle which he attempt- 
ed not instantly to surmount. Disregarding, 
therefore, the sober restrictions of the times, 
he gave loose to the most unbounded specu- 
lation : yet, anxious by all means to win over 
all to his opinion, he studiously laboured to 
preserve, on some popular points, a verbal 
conformity with the Lutherans. With them, 
in words, he taught the universality of God’s 
good-will ; but it was an universality which 
he extended only to the offer of salvation ; 
conceiving the reprobate to be precluded 
from the reception of that olfer by the secret 
decree of an immutable Deity. The striking 
feature of their system was an election in 
Christ, by which they meant an election as 
Christians. This also, in words, he incul- 
cated : his idea, however, of an election in 
Christ was totally dift'erent from theirs ; for 
he held it to be the previous election of cer- 
tain favourites by an irrespective will of 
God, whom, and whom alone, Christ was 
subsequently appointed to save. But his 
ingenuity was such, in adapting the terms 
borrowed from another source to his own 
theory, that some erroneously conceive them 
to have been thus originally used by the 
Lutherans themselves. Hence, therefore, 
much confusion has arisen in the attemjit of 
properly discriminating between the various 
sentiments of Protestants upon this ques- 
tion, at the period under consideration : all 
have been regarded as formed upon the 
model which Calvin exhibited ; at least by 
writers who have contemplated him as the 
greatest Reformer of his age, but who have 
forgotten that, although they chose to esteem 
him the greatest, they could not represent 
him as the first in point of time ; and that 
his title to pre-eminence, in the common 
estimation of his contemporaries, was then 
far from being acknowledged.*' 

15. On one topic, however, Calvin and the 
older divines of that school were very explicit. 
They tell us plainly, that they found all the 
Christian fathers, both of the Greek and the 
Latin church down to the age of St. Augus- 
tine, quite unmanageable for their purpose ; 
and therefore occasionally bestow upon 
them and their productions epithets not the 
most courteous. Yet some modern writers, 
not possessing half the splendid qualifications 
of those veterans in learning, make a gorge- 
ous display of the little that they know- con- 
cerning antiquity? and wish to lead their 
readers to suppose, that the whole stream of 
early Christianity has flowed down only in 
their channel. Every one must have remarked 
how much like Calvin all those fathers speak 
whose works are quoted by Toplady in his 
Historic Defence.** Nor can the two 
Milners, in their History of the Church,** 
^^^rely escape censure on this account, — 
though both were excellent men, and better 
scholars than loplady. But from the man- 


ner in which they ‘^show up** only those 
ancient Christian authors some of whose sen- 
timents seem to be nearly in unison with 
their own, they induce the unlearned or half- 
informed to draw the erroneous conclusion, — 
that the peculiarities of Calvinism are not 
the inventions of a comparatively recent era, 
and that they have always formed a promi- 
nent part of the profession of faith of every 
Christian community since the days of the 
apostles. 

All men must admire the candid and 
liberal spirit which breathes in the subjoined 
high but just eulogium on (Calvin, from the 
pen of the same amiable Archbishop : “ Cal- 
vin himself was both a wise and a good 
man ; inferior to none of his contemporaries 
m general ability, and superior to almost all 
in the art, as well as elegance, of composi- 
tion, in the perspicuity and arrangement of 
his ideas, the structure of his periods, and 
the Latinity of his diction. Although attach- 
ed to a theory, which he found it difficult 
in the extreme to free from the suspicion of 
blasphemy against God, as the author of 
sin, he certainly was no blasphemer; hut, 
on the contrary, adopted that very theory 
from an anxiety not to commit, but, as he 
conceived, to avoid, blasphemy, — that of 
ascribing to human, what he deemed alone 
imputable to divine, agency. 

C.\MBYSES, the son of Cynis, king of 
Persia He succeeded his father, A. M 34/5, 
and is the Ahasuerus mentioned in Ezra iv. 
G, to whom, as soon as he came to the ciown, 
the Samaritans applied by jietition, desiring 
that the rebuilding of Jerusalem might he 
stopped. What the motives were which they 
made use of to prevail upon this prince, we 
are ignorant ; but it is certain, that though 
he was not persuaded to revoke his father’s 
decree, yet he put a stop to the works, so 
that for the remaining seven years and five 
months which he reigned, the building of 
the city and temple was suspended. See 
Ahasuerus. 

CAMEL, boi. This animal is called in 
ancient Arabic, gimel ; and in modern, 
diammeJ ; in Greek, With very little 

variation, the name is retained m modern 
languages. The camel is very common in 
Arabia, Judea, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries; and is often mentioned in scrip- 
ture, and reckoned among the most valu- 
able property, 1 Chronicles v. 21 ; Job i. 3, 
&c. “ No creature,** says Volncy, “ seems 
so peculiarly fitted to the climate in which 
he exists as the camel. Designing this 
animal to dwell in a country where he 
can find little nourishment, nature has been 
sparing of her materials in the whole of his 
formation. She has not bestowed upon him 
the fleshiness of the ox, horse, or elejihant ; 
but limiting herself to what is strictly neces- 
sary, has , given him a long head, without 
ears, at the end of a long neck without flesh ; 
has taken from his legs and thighs every 
muscle not immediately requisite for motion ; 
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and, in short, bestowed upon his withered 
hotly only the vessels and tendons necessary 
to connect its frame toj^ether. She has fur- 
nished him with a strong? jaw, that he may 
grind the hardest ahments; hut, lest he 
should consume too much, has straitened 
his stomach, and obliged him to chew the 
cud ; has lined his foot with a lump of flesh, 
which sliding in the mud, and being no way 
adapted to climbing, fits him only for a dry, 
level, and sandy soil, like that of Arabia. 
8o great, in short, is the importance of the 
camel to the desert, that, were it deprived of 
that useful animal, it must infallibly lose 
every inhabitant.*’ The chief use of the 
camel has always been as a beast of burden, 
and for performing journeys across the de- 
serts. They have sometimes been used in 
war, to carry the baggage of an oriental 
anny, and mingle in the tumult of the bat- 
tle Many of the Amalckite warriors, who 
burnt Ziklag m the time of David, were 
mounted on camels ; for the sacred historian 
remarks, that of the whole army not a man 
escaped the furious onset of that heroic and 
exasperated leader, “ save four hundred 
young men, which rode upon camels, and 
fled,” 1 8am. xxx. 17. 

The passage of scripture in which our 
Lord says, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matt. xix. 24, has been the occa- 
sion of much criticism. Some assert that 
near Jerusalem was a low gate called “the 
needle’s eye,” through which a camel 
could not pass unless lus load was taken off. 
Others conjecture that should be read 

Kd^i\os^ a cable. But there are no ancient 
manuscripts to support the reading, in the 
Jewish Talmud there is, however, a similar 
proverb respecting an elephant : “ Rabbi 8hc- 
sheth answered Jlabbi Amrara, who had ad- 
vanced an absurdity, ‘ Perhaps thou art one 
of the Pambidithians, who can make an 
elc})hant pass through the eye of a needle ; ’ ” 
that is, says the Aruch, “ who speak things 
impossible.” There is also a saying of the 
same kind in the Koran : “ The im])ious, 
who in his arrogancy shall accuse our doc- 
trine of falsity, shall find the gates of heaven 
shut ; noi shall he enter there, till a camel 
shall fiass through the eye of a needle. It is 
thus that we shall recompense the wicked,” 
Surat, vii. 37. Indeed, (irotius, Lightfoot, 
Wctstein, and Michaelis join in opinion, that 
the comparison is so much in the figurative 
style of the oriental nations and of the Rab- 
bins, that the text is sufficiently authentic. 

CAMEL’S HAIR, mentioned Matt. hi. 
4 , Mark i. 6. John the Baptist, we are 
told, was habited in a raiment of camel’s 
hair; and Chardin assures us, that the 
modern dervises wear such garments; as 
they do also great leathern girdles. Camel’s 
hai” is also made into those beautiful stuffs, 
called shawls; but certainly the coarser 
manufacture of this material was adopted 
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by John, and wc may receive a good idea 
01 its texture, from what Braitliwaite says 
of the Arabian tents : “ They are marie of 
camel’s hair, somewhat like our coarse 
hair cloths to lay over goods.” By this 
coarse vesture the Baptist was not merely 
distinguished, but contrasted with those in 
royal palaces, who wore “ soft raiment,” 
such as shawls, or other superfine manufac- 
tures, whether of the same material or not. 

CAMERONIANS, a sect in Scotland, 
who separated from the Presbyterians in 
166G, and continued to hold their reli- 
gious assemblies in the fields. The Ga- 
mer onians took their denomination from 
Richard Cameron, a famous field -preacher, 
who, refusing to accept the indulgence to 
tender consciences granted by king Charles 
II., as such an acceptance seemed an ac- 
knowledgment of the king’s supremacy, 
and that he had before a right to silence 
them, separated from his brethren, and 
even headed a rebellion, in which he was 
killed. HivS followers were never entirely 
reduced till the Revolution, when they 
voluntarily submitted to king William. The 
Cameronians adhered rigidly to the form of 
government established in 1648. 

CAMERONISTS, or CAMERONITES, 
is the denomination of a party of Calvinists 
in France, who asserted, that the cause of 
men’s doing good or evil proceeds from the 
knowledge which God infuses into them; 
and that God does not move the will physic- 
ally, but only morally, in virtue of its de- 
pendence on the judgment of the mind 
llicy bad this name from John Cameron, 
one of the most famous divines amongst the 
Protestants of France, in the seventeenth 
century, who was born at Glasgow, in Scot- 
land, aiiout the year 1580, and taught Greek 
there till he removed to Bourdeaux in ICOO. 
Here he acquired such celebrity by the flu- 
ency with which he spoke Greek, that he 
was appointed to teach the learned languages 
at Bergerac. He afterwards became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Sedan ; but returning 
to Bourdeaux in 1604, he devoted himself to 
the study of divinity. Upon being appointed 
tutor to the sons of the chancellor of Navarre, 
he accompanied them to Paris, Geneva, and 
Heidelberg. After having discharged the 
office of a minister at Bourdeaux, which he 
assumed in 1608, for ten years, he accepted 
the professorship of divinity at Saumur. 
Upon the dispersion of that academy by the 
public commotions in 1621, he removed to 
England, and taught divinity at his own 
house in London. King James, inclined to 
favour him on account of his supposed at- 
tachment to the hierarchy, made him master 
of the college, and professor of divinity, at 
Glasgow ; but after holding this office, wnich 
he found to be unpleasant to him, for a year, 
he returned to Saumur, where he read pri- 
vate lectures. From thence he removed in 
1624 to Montauban; where the disturbances 
excited by the emissaries of the duke de 
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Rohan led him to remonstrate against the 
principles which produced them, with more 
jseal than prudence. This occasioned his 
being insulted by a private person in the 
streets, and severely beaten ; and this treat- 
ment so much adected him, that he soon 
after died, in 1625, at the early age of forty- 
six years. Bayle represents him as “ a man 
of great parts and judgment, of an excellent 
memory, very learned, a good philosopher, 
good-humoured, liberal not only of his know- 
ledge but his purse, a great talker, a long- 
winded preacher, little versed in the fathers, 
inflexible in his opinions, and inclined to 
turbulence.” He was one of those who at- 
tempted to reconcile the doctrine of predes- 
tination, as it had been taught at Geneva, 
and confirmed at Dort, with the sentiments 
of those who believe that God offers salva- 
tion to all mankind. His opinion was main- 
tained and propagated by Moses Amyraut, 
and several others of the most learned 
among the reformed ministers, who thought 
Calvin’s doctrine too harsh. They were 
called Hypothetical Universahsts, Cameron 
likewise maintained the possibility of salva- 
tion in the church of Rome. See Amyraut 
and Baxtbrianism. 

CAMP, or ENCAMPMENT, of the Isra- 
elites. The whole body of the people, con- 
sisting of six hundred thousand fighting 
men, besides women and children, was dis- 
posed under four battalions, so placed as to 
enclose the tabernacle, in the form of a 
sauare, and each under one general standard, 
(oee Armies'.) There were forty-one encamp- 
ments, from their first in the month of 
March, at Rameses, in the land of Goshen, 
in Egypt, and m the wilderness, until they 
reached the land of (knaan. They are thus 
enumerated in Numbers xxxiii. : — 

1. Rameses 21, Haradah 

2. Succoth 22, Makheloth 

3. Etham,ontheedge 23, Tahath 
of the wilderness 24. Tarah 

4. Pihahiroth 25. Mithcah 

5. Marah 26. Hashmonah 

6. Elim 27. Moseroth 

7. By the Red Sea 28. Bene-jaakan 

8. "Wilderness of Sin 29. Hor-hagidgad 

9. Dophkah 30. Jotbathah 

10. Alush 31. Ebronah 

11. Rephidim 32. Ebion-gaber 

12. Wilderness of 33. Kadesh 

Sinai 34. Mount Hor 

13. Kibroth-hattaavah 35. Zalmonah 

14. Hazeroth 36. Punon 

15. Rithmah 37. Oboth 

16. Rimmon-parez 38. Ije-abarim 

17. Libnah 39. l3ibon-gad 

18- Rissah 40. Almon-diblathaim 

19. Kehelatha 41. Mountains of Aba- 

20, Shapher rim 

In the second year after their exodus from 
Egirpt they were numbered; and upon an 
exact poll, the number of their males amount- 
ed to six hundred and three thousand, five 
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hundred and fifty, from twenty years old 
and upwards, Num. i., ii. This vast mass 
of people, encamped in beautiful order, must 
have presented a most impressive spec- 
tacle. That it failed not to produce effect 
upon the richly endowed and poetic mind 
of Balaam, appears from Numbers xxiv. 2 ; 
‘‘ And Balaam lifted up his eyes and he saw 
Israel abiding in his tents according to their 
tribes; and the Spirit of God came upon 
him, and he took up his parable and said. 
How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel! As the valleys are 
they spread forth, as gardens by the river 
side, as the trees of lign aloes which the 
Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees be- 
side waters.” Grandeur, order, beauty, and 
freshness, were the ideas at once sug- 
gested to the mind of this unfaithful prophet, 
and called forth his unwilling admiration. 
Perhaps we may consider this spectacle as a 
type of the order, beauty and glory of the true 
** church in the wilderness,” in those happy 
days when God “ shall not behold iniquity 
in Jacob, nor perverseness in Israel;” when 
it shall be said, “ The Lord his God is with 
him, and the shout of a king is among them.” 

CAMPHIRE. ID Greek, #ct5irpoj. Latin, 
Cyprus. Canticles i. 14 ; iv. 13. Sir T. 
Browne supposes that the plant mentioned 
in the Canticles, rendered K<mpos in the Sep- 
tuagint, and cyprm in the Vulgate, is that 
described by Dioscorides and Pliny, which 
grows in Egypt, and near to Ascalon, 
producing an odorate bush of flowers, and 
yielding the celebrated oleum cyprinum. This 
IS one of the plants which is most grate- 
ful to the eye and the smell. The deep 
colour of its bark, the light green of its 
foliage, the softened mixture of white and 
yellow with which the flowers, collected 
into long clusters like the lilac, are coloured ; 
the red tint of the ramifications which sup- 
port them, form an agreeable combination. 
The flowers, whose shades are so delicate, 
diffuse around the sweetest odours, and em- 
balm the gardens and apartments which they 
embellish. The women take pleasure in 
decking themselves with them. With the 
powder of the dried leaves, they give an 
orange tincture to their nails, to the inside of 
their hands, and to the soles of their feet. The 
expression, rendered 

‘‘ pare their nails,” Deut. xxi. 12, may per- 
haps rather mean, adorn their nails ; ” and 
imply the antiquity of this practice. This 
is a universal custom in Egypt, and not to 
conform to it would be considered indecent. 
It seems to have been practised by the an- 
cient Egyptians, for the nails of the mum- 
mies are most commonly of a reddish hue. 

In the Song of Solomon, the bride is de- 
scribed as saying, “ My beloved is unto me 
as a cluster of camphire in the vineyards of 
Engedi,” chapter i. 24 ; and again, “ Thy 
plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits, camphire with spikenard,” 
chapter iv. 13, 
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CANA, a town of Galilee, whore Jesus 
performed his first miracle, John ii. 1, 2, &c. 
It lay in the tribe of Zebiilun, not far from 
Nazareth. Cana was visited by Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, who says, “It is worthy of note, 
that, walking among the ruins of a church, 
we saw large massy stone pots, answering 
the description given of the ancient vessels 
of the country ; these were not preserved 
nor exhibited as rehques, but lying about, 
disregarded by the present inhabitants, as 
antiquities with whose original use they were 
unacquainted. From their appearance, and 
the number of them, it was quite evident 
that a practice of keeping w^ater in large 
stone pots, each holding from eighteen to 
twenty-seven gallons, was once common in 
the country.” 

CANAAN, the son of Ham. The Hebrews 
believe that Canaan, having first discovered 
Noah’s nakedness, told his father Ham ; and 
that Noah, when lie awoke, having under- 
stood what had passed, cursed Canaan, the 
first author of the offence. Others are of 
opinion, that I Jam w^as punished in his son 
Canaan, Gen ix. 25. For though Canaan is 
mentioned. Ham is not exempted from the 
malediction ; on the contrary, he sufters 
more from it, since parents arc more aftccted 
with their children’s iriisfortunes than with 
their own ; especially if the evils have been 
inflicted through some fault or folly of theirs. 
Some have thought that Canaan may be put 
elliptically for the father of Canaan, that is. 
Ham, as it is rendered in the Arabic and 
Septuagint translations. 

The jiostenty of Canaan was numerous. 
His eldest son, Sidon, founded the city of 
Sidoii, and was father of the Sidonians and 
Phemcians Canaan had ten other sons, 
who were fathers of as many tribes, dwell- 
ing m Palestine and Syria; namely, the 
Hittites, the Jebusitcs, the Amorites, the 
Girgasites, the Hivites, the Arkites, the Si- 
nites, the Arvadites, tlie Zemarites, and the 
Ilemathites. It is believed that (Janaan 
lived and died in Palestine, which from him 
was called the land of (Janaan. Notwith- 
standing the curse is directed against Canaan 
the son, and not against Ham the father, it 
is often supposed that all the posterity of Ham 
were placed under the malediction, “Cursed 
be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren.'’ But the true reason 
why Canaan only was mentioned probably 
is, that the curse was in fact restricted to 
the posterity of Canaan. 1 1 is true that many 
Africans, descendants of other branches of 
Ham’s family, have been largely and cruelly 
enslaved; but so have other tribes in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. There is cer- 
tainly no proof that the negro race were 
ever placed under this malediction. Had 
they been included in it, this would neither 
have justified their oppressors, nor proved 
that Cnristianity is not designed to remove 
the evil of slavery. But Canaan, alone in 
his descendants, is cursed, and Ham only in 
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that branch of his posterity It follows that 
the subjugation of the Canaanitish races to 
Israel fulms the prophecy To them it was 
limited, and with them it expired. Part of 
the seven nations of the Canaanites were 
made slaves to the Israelites, when they 
took possession of their land; and the re- 
mainder by Solomon. 

Canaan, Land of. In the map it presents 
the appearance of a narrow slip of country, ex- 
tending along the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean ; from which, to the river Jordan, 
the utmost width does not exceed fifty miles. 
This river was the eastern boundary of the 
land of Canaan, or Palestine, properly so 
called, which derived its name from the Phi- 
listines or Palestines originally inhabiting 
the coast. To three of the twelve tribes, 
however, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, por- 
tions of territory were assigned on the east- 
ern side of the river, which were afterwards 
extended by the subjugation of the neigh- 
bouring nations. The territory of Tyre and 
Sidon was its ancient border on the north- 
west ; the range of the Libanus and Anti- 
libaniis forms a natural boundary on the 
north and north-east ; while in the south it 
is pressed upon by the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. Within this circumscribed district, 
such were the physical advantages of the 
soil and climate, there existed, in the happi- 
est periods of the Jewish nation, an immense 
po])ulation. The kingdom of David and 
Solomon, however, extended far beyond 
these narrow limits. In a north-eastern di- 
rection, it was bounded only by the river Eu- 
phrates, and included a considerable part of 
Syria. It is stated that Solomon haa domi- 
nion over all the region on the western side of 
the Euphrates, from Thiphsah, orThapsacus, 
on that river, in latitude 35® 20', to Azzah, or 
Iiaza. “ Tadmor m the wilderness,” (Pal- 
myra,) which the Jewish monarch is stated to 
have built, (that is, either founded or forti- 
fied,) is considerably to the north-east of 
Damascus, being only a day’s journey from 
the Euphrates ; and Hamath, the Kpiphania 
of the Greeks, (still called Hamah,) in the ter- 
ritory belonging to which city Solomon had 
several “ store cities,” is seated on the Oron- 
tes, in latitude 34° 45' N. On the east and 
south-east, the kingdom of Solomon was 
extended by the conquest of the country of 
Moab, that of the Ammonites, and Edom ; 
and tracts which were either inhabited or 
pastured by the Israelites, lay still further 
eastward. Maoii, which belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, and was situated in or near 
the desert of Paran, is described by Abulfeda 
as the farthest city of Syria towards Arabia, 
being two days’ journey beyond Zoar. In 
the time of David, the people of Israel, wo- 
men and children included, amounted, on 
the lowest computation, to five millions; 
besides the tributary Canaanites, and other 
conquered nations. 

Tne vast resources of the country, and 
the power of the Jewish monarch, may be 
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estimated not only by the consideration in 
which he was held by the contemporary 
sovereigns of Egyi^, Tyre, and Assyria, but 
by the strength of the several kingdoms 
into which the dominions of David were 
subsequently divided. Damascus revolted 
during the reign of Solomon, and shook off 
the Jewish yoke. At his death, ten of the 
tribes revolted under Jeroboam, and the 
country became divided into the two rival 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, having for 
their capitals Jerusalem and Samaria. Ihe 
kingdom of Israel fell before the Assyrian 
conqueror, in the year B. C. 721, after it had 
subsisted about two hundred and fifty years. 
That of Judah survived about one hundred 
and thirty years, Judea being finally subdued 
and laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
temple burned, B. C. 588. Idumea was con- 
quered a few years after. From this period 
till the era of Alexander the Great, Palestine 
remained subject to the Chaldean, Median, 
and Persian dynasties. At his death, Judea 
fell under the dominion of the kings of 
Syria, and, with some short and troubled 
intervals, remained subject either to the 
kings of Syria or of Egypt, till John Hyrca- 
nus shook oflf the Syrian yoke, and assumed 
the diadem, B. C. 130. The Asmonean dy- 
nasty, which united, in the person of the 
monarch, the functions of king and pontiff, 
though tributary to Roman conquerors, last- 
ed one hundred and twenty-six years, till the 
kingdom was given by Anthony to Herod 
the Great, of an Idumean family, B. C. 39. 

2, At the time of the Chnstian era, Pales- 
tine was divided into five provinces; Judea, 
ISainaria, (lalilee, Perea, and Idumea. On the 
death of Herod, Archelaus, his eldest son, 
succeeded to the government of Judea, Sa- 
maria, and Idumea, with the title of tetrarch ; 
Galilee being assigned to Herod Antipas ; 
and Perea, or the country beyond Jordan, 
to the third brother, Philip. But in less 
than ten years the dominions of Archelaus 
became annexed, on his disgrace, to the 
Roman province of Syria; and Judea was 
thenceforth governed by Roman procura- 
tors. Jenisalem, after its final destmetion 
by Titus, A. D. 71, remained desolate and 
almost uninhabited, till the emperor Hadrian 
colonized it, and erected temples to Jupiter 
and Venus on its site. The empress Helena, 
in the fourth century, set the example of 
repairing in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
to visit tne scenes consecrated by the gospel 
narrative ; and the country became enriched 
by the crowds of devotees who flocked there. 
In the beginning of the seventh century, it 
was overrun by the Saracens, who held it 
till Jerusalem was taken by the crusaders in 
the twelfth. The Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem continued for about eighty years, during 
which the Holy Land streamed continually 
with Christian and Saracen blood. In 1187, 
Judea was conquered by the illustrious Sala- 
din, on the decline of whose kingdom it 
passed through various revolutions, and at 
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length, in 1317, was finally swallowed up in 
the Turkish empire. 

Palestine is now distributed into pashalics. 
That of Acre or Akka extends from Djebail 
nearly to Jaffa ; that of Gaza comprehends 
Jaffa and the adjacent plains ; and these two 
being now united, all the coast is under the 
jurisdiction of the pasha of Acre. Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron, Nablous, Tiberias, and, in fact, 
the greater part of Palestine, are included in 
the pashalic of Damascus, now held in con- 
junction with that of Aleppo ; which renders 
the present pasha, in effect, the viceroy of 
Syria. Though both pashas continue to be 
dutiful subjects to the Grand Seignior in 
appearance, and annually transmit consider- 
able sums to Constantinople to insure the 
yearly renewal of their office, they are to be 
considered as tributaries, rather than sub- 
jects of the Porte ; and it is supposed to be 
the religious supremacy of the sultan, as 
caliph and vicar of Mahommed, more than 
any apprehension of his power, which pre- 
vents them from declaring themselves inde- 
pendent. The reverence shown for the fir- 
mauns of the Porte throughout Syria attests 
the strong hold which the sultan maintains, 
in this character, on the Turkish population. 
The pashas of Jigypt and Bagdad are attached 
to the Turkish sovereign by the same eccle- 
siastical tie, which alone has kept the ill- 
compacted and feeble empire from crum- 
bling to ruin. 

3. A few additional remarks upon the topo- 
graphy and climate will tend to elucidate 
the force of many of those parts of scripture 
which contain allusions to these topics. Dr. 
E.D. Clarke, after stating his resolve to make 
the scriptures his only guide throughout this 
interesting territory, says, “ The delight 
afforded by the internal evidences of truth, 
in every instance where their fidelity of de- 
scription was proved by a comparison with 
existing documents, surpassed even all we 
had anticipated. Such extraordinary in- 
stances of coincidence even with the customs 
of the country as they are now exhibited, 
and so many wonderful examples of illustra- 
tion afforded by contrasting the simple nar- 
rative with the appearances presented, made 
us only regret the shortness of our time, and 
the limited sphere of our abilities for the 
comparison.” Judea is beautifully diversi- 
fied with lulls and plains — hills now barren 
and gloomy, but once cultivated to their 
summits, and smiling in the variety of their 
produce, chiefly the olive and the vine ; and 
plains, over which the Bedouin now roves 
to collect a scanty herbage for his cattle, 
but once yielding an abundance of which the 
inhabitants of a northern climate can form 
no idea. Rich in its soil; glowing in the 
sunshine of an almost perpetual summer; 
and abounding in scenery of the grandest, 
as well as of the most beautiful kind ; this 
happy country was indeed a land which the 
Lord had blessed : but Mohammedan sloth 
and despotism, as the instruments employed 
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to execute the curse of heaven, have con- 
verted it into a waste of rock and desert, 
with the exception of some few spots, which 
remain to attest tlie veracity of the accounts 
formerly given of it. The hills of Judea 
frequently rise into mountains ; the most 
considerable of which are those of Lebanon 
and Herrnon, on the nortli; those which 
surround the sea of Galilee, and the Dead 
Sea, also attain a respectable elevation. The 
other mountains of note are, Carmel, Tabor, 
Ebal, and Gcrizim, and the mountains of 
Gilboa, (iilead, and Abanin ; with the sum- 
mits of the latter, Nebo and Pisgah : a de- 
scription of which will be found under their 
rcsjiective heads. iMany of the hills and 
rocks abound m ca\'crris, the refuge of the 
distressed, or the resorts of robbers. 

4. iTOin the jiaucity of ram which falls 
in Judea, and the heat and dryness of the 
atmosphere for the greater part of the year, 
It possesses but few rivers ; and as these 
have all their rise within its lioundaries, 
their course is short, and their size incon- 
siderable • the principal is the Jordan, which 
luns about a hundred miles The other 
remarkable streams arc, the Arnon, the 
Jabbok, the Kishon, the Kedron, the Besor, 
the ISorek, and the stream called the river 
of Kgypt. These, also, will be found de- 
scribed under their respective heads. This 
country was once adorned with woods and 
forests • as we read of the forest of cedars in 
Lebanon, the forest of oaks in Bashan, the 
forest or wood of Ephraim, and the forest 
of Ilareth in the tribe of Judah Of these, 
the Avoods of Bashan alone remain ; the rest 
have been swe^it away by the ravages of 
lime and of armies, and by the gradual con- 
suinjition of the inhabitants, whose indolence 
and Ignorance hai'e prei-'ented their planting 
others. 

5, There are no volcanoes noiv existing 

in Judea or its Adcmity . nor is mention 
made of any in history, although volcanic 
traces are found in many parts on its eastern 
side, as they arc also in the mountains of 
Edom on the south, the Djebcl Shera and 
Hesma, as noticed by Burckhardt. There 
can be no doubt that many of the sacred 
writers were familiarly acquainted Avith the 
phenomena of volcanoes ; Avhence it may be 
inferred that they Avere presented to their 
observation at no great distance, and from 
which they drew some of their suhlimest 
imagery Mr. Horne has adduced the fol- 
fowmg instances : The mountains quake 
at him, and the hills melt^ and the earth is 
burned at his presence. Ilis fury is poured 
out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him,” Nahum i. 5, 6. “ Behold, the 

Lord cometh forth out of his place, and will 
come doAvn and tread upon the high places 
of the earth. And the mountains shall be 
molten under him, and the valleys shall be 
cleft as waac before the fire, and as the waters 
that are poured doAvn a steep place,” Micah 
i. 3^ 4. O that thou wouldest rend the 
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heavens, that thou wouldest come down, 
that the mountains might flow down at thy 
presence. As when the melting fire hurneth, 
the firecauseth the waters to boil, to make thy 
name known to thine adversaries, that the 
nations may tremble at thy presence. When 
thou didst tei rible things Avhich Ave looked 
not for, thou earnest doAvn, the mountains 
flowed doAvn at thy presence,” Isai. Ixiv. 1 — 3. 

6. The climate of Judea, from the southern 
latitude of the country, is necessarily Avarm. 
The cold of AAinter is, indeed, sometimes 
greater than in European climates situated 
some degrees faither to the north ; but it is 
of short duration, and the general character 
of the climate is that of heat. Both heat 
and cold are, hoAvever, tempered by the 
nature of the suifacc; the Avinter being 
scarcely felt in the valleys, while in the 
summer tlie heat is almost insupportable ; 
and, on tlie contrary, in the irioic elcA^ated 
parts, during the Avinter months, or rather 
weeks, frosts frequently occur, and snoAV 
sometimes falls, Avlule the air in summer is 
comparatively cool and refreshing. Many 
winters pass Avithout either snoAv or frost ; 
and in the coldest weather Avhich cA'^er occurs, 
the sun in the middle of the day is generally 
AA*arm, and often hot ; so that the pam of 
cold IS in rctility hut little felt, and the poor 
who cannot afford fires may enjoy, during 
several hours of ihe day, the more genial 
and invigorating influence of the sun Tins 
IS the ordinary character of the winters ; 
though m some years, as will be seen pre- 
sently, the cold IS more severely felt during 
the short time that it picrails, Avhich is ncA’er 
more than two months, and more freqiiriilly 
not so much as one Towards the end of 
November, or beginning of December, do- 
mestic fires become agrcc.ible. It was at this 
lime that Jehoiakiin, king of Judah, is re- 
presented by »Jcreiniali as sitting in his Avin- 
ter house, with a fire burning on the hearth 
before him, Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. I'he same 
luxury, though frequently by no means 
necessary, is used by the Avealthy till the 
end of March. 

7. Rain only falls dining the autumn, win- 
ter, and spring, when it sometimes descends 
AA'ith great violence : the gieatest quantity, 
and that which properly constitutes the 
rainy season, happening betAveen the au- 
tumnal equinox, or somcAvhat later, and the 
beginning of December; during aa inch jie- 
riod, heavy clouds often obscure tlie sky, 
and several days of violent ram sometimes 
succeed each other Avitli Avmds This is 
what in scripture is termed the early or the 
former rain. Showers continue to fall at 
uncertain intervals, Avith some cloudy hut 
more fair weather, till tOAA^ards the vernal 
equinox, AAdien they become again more fre- 
quent and copious till the middle of April, 
'lliese are the latter rams, Joel ii. 23. From 
this time to the cud of May, showers come 
on at irregular interA^als, gradually decreas- 
ing as the season advances ; the sky being 
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for the most part serene, and the tempera- 
ture of the air agreeable, though sometimes 
acquiring a high degree of heat. From the 
end of May, or beginning of June, to the 
end of September, or middle of October, 
scarce a drop of ram falls, the sky being 
constantly unclouded, and the heat generally 
oppressive. During this period, the inhabit- 
ants commonly sleep on the tops of their 
houses. The storms, especially in the au- 
tumn, are preceded by short but violent 
gusts of wind, which, from the surface of 
a parched soil, raise great clouds of dust ; 
which explains what is meant by, “ Ye shall 
not see wind,” 2 Kings iii. 7 The continua- 
tion of the same passage likewise implies, 
that such circumscribed wliirlwmds were 
generally considered as the jirecursors of 
rain . a circumstance likewise alluded to by 
iSolomon, who says, “ Whoso boasteth him- 
self of a false gift, is like clouds and wind 
without ram,” Frov xxv 14 Another prog- 
nostic of an approaching storm is a small 
cloud rising in the west, and increasing until 
it overspreads the whole heavens. Such was 
the cloud, “ like a man’s hand,” which ap- 
peared to Elijah, on mount Carmel; which 
spread till the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great ram,” 
1 Kings xviii 44. 'lb this phenomenon, 
and the certainty of the piognostic, our 
Saviour alludes- When ye see a cloud” 
(or the cloud, ruju P€(p€\r)p) “ rise out of the 
west, straightway yc say, There cometh a 
shower; and so it is,’» Luke xii 54 The 
same ajipearance is noticed by Homer : — 

5’ ot’ ^Trh ctKomr\% kJdiu peepot alir/tXos ap^Q 

Kara vr/)prop virh Zc(pvQoio IwTjs, 

TffT 5c 7 ’, cip€v0€p iopriy fxekavT^^ov, ijvTe <mi<r<ra, 
4»aivc7’ ihp Kolh. wopIov, & 7 €i Sc tc AatAaTra -woWiiP. 
‘Pi'77}(Tev Tc ihwp. K-r. A- lib. i\.27o. 

“ Slow from the main the heavy vapours rise, 

^jire.id in diiii streams, ami sail along the skies, 

'J’lll black as night the swelling tempest shows. 

The cloiul condensing as the west wind blows, 
lie dieadh the iin}>eiiding storm,” Htc. Popb. 

TIail frequently falls in the winter and 
spring in very heavy storms, and with hail- 
stones of an enormous size. Dr. Ilusscll says 
that he has seen some at Aleppo which 
measured two inches in diameter ; but some- 
times they are found to consist of irregularly 
shaped pieces, weighing near three ounces 
The copious dew forms another peculiarity 
of this climate, frequently alluded to in 
scripture : so copious, indeed, is it some- 
times, as to resemble small rain, and to sup- 
ply the wants of superficial vegetation. Mr 
Maundrell, when travelling near Mount 
Hermon, says, “We were instructed by 
experience what the Psalmist means by ‘ the 
dew of Hermon,* Psalm cxxxiii. 3 ; our tents 
being as wet with it, as if it had rained all 
night.’* 

7. The seasons are often adverted to 
in scripture, under the terms “seed-time 
and harvest,” The former, for wheat, is 
about the middle of October to the middle 
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or end of November : barley is put into the 
ground two and sometimes three months 
later. The wheat harvest commences about 
the twentieth of May, and early in June the 
whole is oft’ the ground. The barley harvest, 
it IS to be observed, is generally a fortnight 
earlier. A survey of the astonishing pro- 
duce of this country, and of the manner in 
which its most rocky and, to appearance, 
insuperably sterile parts, arc made to yield 
to the Wyants of man, will be sufficient to 
refute the objections raised by sceptical 
writers against the possibility of its fur- 
nishing subsistence to the multitude of its 
former inhabitants recorded in scripture. 
Dr. Clarke, when travelling from Napo- 
lose to Jeiusalem, relates, “ The road was 
mountainous, rocky, and full of loose stones ; 
yet the cultivation was every where marvel- 
lous : it afforded one of the most striking 
pictures of human industry which it is pos- 
sible to behold The limestone rocks and 
stony valleys of Judea were entirely covered 
with plantations of figs, vines, and olive- 
trees : not a single spot seemed to be neg- 
lected. The hills, from their bases to their 
upmost summits, were entirely covered with 
gardens : all of these were free from weeds, 
and in the highest stale of agricultural per- 
fection. Even the sides of the most barren 
mountains had been rendered feitile, by 
being divided into terraces, like stejis rising 
one above another, whereon soil had been 
accumuLited with astonishing labour. Among 
the standing crops, we noticed millet, cot- 
ton, linseed, and tobacco ; and occasionally 
small fields of barley. A sight of this terri- 
tory can alone convey any adcijuatc idea of 
Its surprising jiroduce : it is truly the Eden 
of the east, rejoicing in the abundance of its 
wealth. Uniler a wise and a beneficent 
government, the produce of the Holy Land 
would exceed all calculation. Its perennial 
harvest ; the salubrity of its air ; its limpid 
springs ; its rivers, lakes, and matchless 
plains ; its hills and dales ; — all these, added 
to the serenity of its climate, prove this land 
to be indeed ‘ a field which the Lord hath 
blessed : God hath given it of the dew of 
heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine.* ** An orien- 
tal’s ideas of fertility differ, however, from 
ours; for to him, plantations of figs, vines, 
and olives, with which the lirne-stone rocks 
of Judea were once covered, would sug- 
gest the same associations of plenty and 
0])ulence that are called up in the mind 
of an Englishman by rich tracts of corn- 
land, The land of ("anaan is charac- 
terized as flowing with milk and honey ; and 
it still answers to this description; for it 
contains extensive pasture-lands of the rich- 
est quality, and the rocky country is covered 
with aromatic plants, yielding to the wild 
bees, who hive in the hollow of the rocks, 
such abundance of honey as to supply the 
poorer classes with an article of food. Honey 
from the rocks is repeatedly referred to m 
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the scriptures, as a delicious food, and an 
emblem of plenty, 1 Samuel xiv. 25 ; Psalm 
Ixxxi. 16. Dates are another important ar- 
ticle of consumption; and the neighbour- 
hood of Judea was famous for its nume- 
rous palm-trees, which are found spring- 
ing up from chance-sown kernels in the 
midst of the most arid districts. When to 
these wild productions we add the oil ex- 
tracted from the olive, so essential an article 
to an oriental, we shall be at no loss to 
account for the ancient fertility of the most 
barren districts of Judea, or for the adequacy 
of the soil to the support of so numerous a 
population, notwithstanding the compara- 
tively small proportion of arable land. Tlicrc 
is no reason to doubt, however, that corn 
and rice would he imported by the l^nan 
merchants ; which the Israelites would have 
no difficulty in exchanging for the produce 
of the ohve-ground and the vineyard, or for 
their hocks and herds. Delicious wine is 
still produced in some districts, and the val- 
leys bear ])lentiful crops of tobacco, wheat, 
bailey, and millet. 'J^acitus compares both 
the climate and the sod, indeed, to those of 
Italy ; and he particularly specifics the palm- 
tree and halsam-tree as productions which 
gave the country an advantage over his 
own. Among other indigenous productions 
may he enumerated the cedar and other 
varieties of the pine, the cyjiress, the oak, 
the sycamore, the inulberry-irce, the fig- 
tree, the willow, the turpcntme-tree, the 
acacia, the aspen, the arlnitu^, the myrtle, 
the almond-tree, the tamarisk, the oleander, 
the peach-tree, the chaste-tree, the caiob or 
locust-tree, the oskar, the doom, the mus- 
tard-plant, the aloe, the citron, the apple, Ihe 
pomegranate, and many flowciiiig shrubs 
The country about fJericho was celebrated 
for its balsam, as well as for its palm-trees ; 
and two plantations of it existed during the 
last war between the Jews and the Homans, 
for which both parties fought desperately. 
But Gilead apjiears to have been the coun- 
try in which it chiefly abounded : hence the 
name, balm of Gilead ” Since the coun- 
try has fallen under the Turkish dominion, 
it has ceased to be cultivated in Palestine, 
but is still found in Arabia Other indige- 
nous productions have either disappeared or 
are now confined to circumscnbed districts. 
Iron is found in the mountain range of Liba- 
nus, and silk is produced in abundance in 
the plains of Samaria. 

9 . The grand distinction of Canaan, how- 
ever, is, that it was the only part of the earth 
made, by divine institution, a type of heaven. 
So It was exhibited to Abraham, and also to 
the Jews. It pointed to the eternal rest 
which the spiritual seed of the father of the 
faithful were to enjoy after the pilgrimage 
of life ; its holy city was the figure of the 
'^Jerusalem above;” and Zion, with its 
solemn and joyful services, represented that 
“ hill of the Lord ” to which the redeemed 
shall come with songs, and everlasting joy 
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upon their heads ; where they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall fiy away. 

CANAANITES, the posterity of Canaan 
by his eleven sons, who are supposed to have 
settled in the land of Canaan, soon after the 
dispersion of Babel. Five of these are known 
to have dwelt in the land of Canaan , viz , 
Heth, Jehus, Hemor or Amor, Girgashi, 
and Hevi or Hivi ; and these, together with 
their father (Canaan, became the heads of so 
many nations Sina or Sini was another son 
of Canaan, whose settlement is not so pre- 
cisely ascertained ; hut some authors infer, 
from the affinity of the names, that the 
Desert of Sin, and Mount Sinai, were the 
places of his abode, and that they were so 
called from him The HittUes inhabited the 
country about Hebron, as far as Beersheba, 
and the brook Besor, reckoned b} Moses the 
southern limits of Canaan. The Jehusites 
dwelt near them on the north, as far as the 
city of Jehus, since called Jerusalem llic 
Araorites possessed the country on the east 
side of Jordan, between the river Arnon on 
the south-east, and Mount Gilead on the 
north, afterwards the lot of lieuben and 
Gad. 'Die Girgashites lay next above the 
Amorites, on the cast side of the Sea of 
Tiberias, and their land was afterwards ])os- 
scssed by the hall-tribe of Mana.^^eh. The 
Hivites dwelt northward, under Mount Li- 
banus’. The Perizzites, who make one of 
the seven nations of the Canaanitcs, are sup- 
posed, by He^dm and otheis, to be the de- 
scendants of Sma or 8ini ; and it is probable, 
since we do not read of their abode in ci+ies, 
tliat they lived dispersed, and m tents, like 
the Scythians, roving on both sides of the 
Jordan, on the hills and jilains ; and that 
they were called by that name from the He- 
brew pharatz^ which signifies “ to disperse ” 
The Canaamtes dwelt in the midst of all, 
and were sui rounded by the re^t. Tins ap- 
pears from the sacred wiitings to have been 
the respective situation of those seven na- 
tions, which arc said to liave been doomed 
to destruction for their idolatry and wicked- 
ness, wiien the Israelites first invaded their 
country. The learned have not absolutely 
determined whether llie nations proceeding 
from Canaan’s other six sons should be reck- 
oned amo^ig llic inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan. The prevalent opinion is, that they 
were not included. As to the customs, man- 
ners, arts, sciences, and language of the 
seven nations that inhabited the land of 
Canaan, they must, from the situation they 
severally occupied, have been very different. 
Those who inhabited the sea-coast were mer- 
chants, and by reason of their commerce and 
wealth scattered colonics over almost all the 
islands and maritime provinces of the Medi- 
terranean. (Sec Pknncia ) The colonies 
which Cadmus carried to I'hebes in Bseotia, 
and his brother Cihx into Cilicia, are said to 
have proceeded from the stock of Canaan, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Malta, Cyprus, (-orfu, Ma» 
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prca, Minorca, Gades, and Rbutris, arc sup- 
posed to have been peopled by the Canaan- 
ites. The other Canaanites, whose situation 
was inland, were employed partly in pastur- 
age, and partly in tillage, and they were also 
well skilled in the exercise of arms. Those 
who dwelt in the walled cities, and who 
had fixed abodes, cultivated the land ; and 
those who wandered about, as the Periz* 
zites seem to have done, grazed cattle: 
so that among the Canaanites, we discover 
the various classes of merchants, and, conse- 
quently, mariners ; of artificers, soldiers, 
shepherds, and husbandmen. We learn, 
also, from their history, that they were all 
ready, however diversified by their occupa- 
tions or local interests, to join in a com- 
mon cause ; that they were well appointed 
for war, both offensive and defensive ; that 
their towns were well fortified ; that they 
were sufficiently furnished with military 
weapons and warlike chariots ; that they 
were daring, obstinate, and almost invinci- 
ble ; and that they were not destitute of craft 
and policy. Their language, we find, was 
well understood by Abraham, who was an 
Hebrew, for he conversed readily with them 
on all occasions ; but as to their mode of 
writing, whether it was originally their own, 
or borrowed from the Israelites, it is not so 
easy to determine. Their religion, at least 
in part, seems to have been preserved pure 
till the days of Abraham, who acknowledged 
Melchisedek to be priest of the most high 
God ; and Melchisedek was, without doubt, 
a (Janaanite, or, at least, dwelt at that time 
in Canaan in high esteem and veneration. 

2. But we learn from the scripture history, 
that the Hittites in particular were become 
degenerate in the time of Isaac and Rebekah ; 
for they could not endure the thoughts of 
Jacobis marrying one of the daughters of 
Heth, as Esau had done. From this time, 
then, we may date the prevalence of those 
abominations which subjected them to the di- 
vine displeasure, and made them unworthy of 
the land which they possessed. In the days of 
Moses, they were become incorrigible idola- 
ters; for he commands his people to de- 
stroy Iheir altars, and break down their 
images, (statues or pillars,) and cut down 
their groves, and burn their graven images 
with fire. And lest they should pervert the 
Israelites, the latter were strictly enjoined 
not to intermarry with them ; but “ to smite 
them, and utterly destroy them, nor show 
mercy upon them,” Deut. vii. 1 — 5. They 
are accused of the cruel custom of sacrificing 
men, and are said to have made their seed 
pass through the fire to Moloch, Levit. xviii. 
21 Tlieir morals were as corrupt as their 
doctrine: adultery, bestiality of all sorts, 
profanation, incest, and all manner of un- 
cleanuess, are the sins laid to their charge. 

The ('anaanites,” says Mr. Brjjant, “ as 
they were a sister tribe of the Mizraim, resem- 
bled them in their rites and religion. 'JTliey 
held a heifer, or cow, in high veneration, 
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agreably to the customs of Egypt. Their 
chief deity was the sun, whom they wor« 
shipped, together with the Baalim, under the 
titles of Ourchol, Adonis, or Thamuz.” 

3. When the measure of the idolatries and 
abominations of the Canaanites was filled up, 
God delivered their country into the hands 
of the Israelites, who conquered it under 
Joshua. However, they resisted with obsti- 
nate valour, and kept Joshua employed six 
years, from the time of his passing the river 
Jordan, and entering Canaan, in the year 
B. C. 1451, to the year B. C. ll45, the sab- 
batical year beginning from the autumnal 
equinox; when he made a division of the 
land among the tribes of Israel, and rested 
from his conquests. As God had command- 
ed tills people, long before, to be treated 
with rigour, see Deut. vii. 2, Joshua extir- 
pated great numbers, and obliged the rest to 
fly, some of them into Africa, and others into 
Greece. Procopius says, they first retreated 
into Egypt, but advanced into Africa, where 
they built many cities, and spread themselves 
over those vast regions which reach to the 
straits, preserving their old language with 
little alteration. In the time of Athanasius, 
the Africans still said they were descended 
from the Canaanites ; and when asked their 
origin, they answered, “ Canani.” It is 
agreed, that the Punic tongue was nearly the 
same as the Canaamtisli or Hebrew. 

4. On the rigorous treatment of the nations 
of (’anaan by the Israelites, to vdiich infidels 
have taken so many exceptions, the following 
remarks of Paley are a sufficient reply : 
The first thing to be observed is, that the 
nations of ('anaan were destroyed for their 
wickedness This is plain from Lev. xviii. 
24, &c. Now the facts disclosed in this pas- 
sage sufficiently testify, that the Canaanites 
were a wicked people ; that detestable prac- 
tices were general amongst them, and even 
habitual ; that it was for these enormities the 
nations of ('anaan were destroyed. It was 
not, as some have imagined, to make way 
for the Israelites ; nor was it simply to make 
away with their idolatry ; but it was because 
of the abominable crimes which usually ac- 
comjianied the latter. And we may further 
learn from the passage, that God’s abhorrence 
of tliese crimes and his indignation against 
them are regulated by the rules of strict im- 
partiality, since Moses solemnly warns the 
Israelites against falling into the like wicked 
courses, “ that the land,” says he, “cast not 
you out also, when you defile it, as it cast 
out the nations that were before you ; for 
whosoever shall commit any of these abomi- 
nations, even the souls that commit them 
shall lie cut off* from among their people,” 
Lev. xviii. 28, 29. Now, when God, for the 
wickedness of a people, sends an earthquake, 
or a fire, or a plague amongst them, there is 
no complaint of injustice, especiallv when 
the calamity is known, or expressly declared 
beforehand, to be inflicted for the wicked- 
ness of such people. It is rather regarded 
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AS an act of exemplary penal justice, and, as 
such, consistent with the character of the 
moral Governor of the universe. The objec- 
tion, therefore, is not to the Canaanitish na- 
tions being destroyed ; (for when their na- 
tional wickedness is considered, and when 
that is expressly stated as the cause of their 
destruction, the dispensation, however se- 
vere, will not be questioned 0 but the objec- 
tion is solely to the manner of destroying 
them. I mean there is nothing but the man- 
ner left to be objected to ; their wickedness 
accounts for the thing itself. To which ob- 
jection it may be replied, that if the thing 
itself be just, the manner is of little signifi- 
cation, of little signification even to the suf- 
ferers themselves. For where is the great 
difference, even to them, whether they were 
destroyed by an earthquake, a pestilence, a 
famine, or by the hands of an enemy ? 
Where is the difference, even to our imper- 
fect apprehensions of divine justice, provided 
it be, and is known to be, for their wicked- 
ness that they are destroyed ? But this de- 
struction, you say, confounded the innocent 
with the guilty. The sword of Joshua, and 
of the Jews, spared neither women nor chil- 
dren. Is It not the same with all other na- 
tional visitations ? Would not an earthquake, 
or a fire, or a plague, or a famine amongst 
them have done the same ? Even m an ordi- 
nary and natural death the same thing hap- 
pens ; God takes away the life he lends, with- 
out regard, that we can perceive, to age, or 
sex, or character. “ But, after all, jiromis- 
cuous massacres, the burning of cities, the 
laying waste of countries, are things dreadful 
to reflect upon.^’ Who doubts it ? so are all 
the judgments of Almighty God. The efiect, 
in whatever way it shows itself, must neces- 
sarily be tremendous, when the Lord, as the 
Psalmist expresses it, ‘moveth out of his 
place to punish the wicked.* But it ought 
to satisfy us ; at least this is the point upon 
which we ought to rest and fix our attention ; 
that it was for excessive, wilful, and fore- 
warned wickedness, that all this befel them, 
and that it is all along so declared in the his- 
torv which recites it. 

But, further, if punishing them by the 
hands of the Israehtes rather than by a pes- 
tilence, an earthquake, a fire, or any such 
calamity, be still an objection, W'e may per- 
ceive, I think, some reasons for this method 
of punishment in preference to any other 
whatever; always bearing in our mind, that 
the question is not concerning the justice of 
the punishment, but the mode of it. It is 
well known, that the people of those ages 
were affected by no proof of the power of the 
gods which they worshipped, so deeply as 
by their giving them victory in war. It was 
by this species of evidence that the superi- 
ority of their own gods above the gods of 
the nations which they conquered, was, in 
their opinion, evinced. TTiis being the actual 
persuasion which then prevailed in the 
world, no matter whether well or ill f^ound- 
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ed, how were the neighbouring nations, for 
whose admonition this dreadful example was 
intended, how were they to be convinced of 
the supreme power of the God of Israel above 
the pretended gods of other nations ; and of 
the righteous character of Jehovah, that is, 
of his abhorrence of the vices which prevail- 
ed in the land of Canaan? How, I say, 
were they to be convinced so well, or at all 
indeed, as by enabling the Israelites, whose 
God he was known and acknowledged to be, 
to conquer under his banner, and drive out 
before them, those who resisted the execution 
of that commission with which the Israelites 
declared themselves to be invested, namely, 
the expulsion and extermination of the Ca- 
naanitish nations? This convinced sur- 
rounding countries, and all who were ob- 
servers or spectators of what passed, first, 
that the God of Israel was a real God ; se- 
condly, that the gods which other nations 
worshipped, were either no gods, or had no 
power against the God of Israel ; and thirdly, 
that it was he, and he alone, who possessed 
both the power and the will, to punish, to 
destroy, and to exterminate from before his 
face, both nations and individuals, who gave 
themselves up to the crimes and wickedness 
for which the Canaamtes were notorious. 
Nothing of this sort would have appeared, 
or with the same evidence, from an earth- 
quake, or a plague, or any natural calamity. 
These might not have been attributed to di- 
vine agency at all, or not to the interposition 
of the God of Israel. 

Another reason which made this de- 
struction both more necessary, and more 
general, than it would have othei*wise been, 
was the consideration, that if any of the old 
inhabitants w'ere left, they would prove a 
snare to those who succeeded them in the 
country ; would draw and seduce them by 
degrees into the vices and corruptions which 
prevailed amongst tliemselvcs. Vices of all 
kinds, but vices most particularly of the licen- 
tious kind, are astonishingly infectious. A 
httle leaven leaveneth the whole lump. A 
small number of persons, addicted to them, 
and allowed to practise them with impunity * 
or encouragement, will spread them tlirougli 
the whole mass. This reason is formally 
and expressly assigned, not simply for the 
punishment, but for the extent to which it 
was carried ; namely, extermination : ‘ Thou 
shalt utterly destroy them, that they teach 
you not to do after all their aliorninations, 
which they have done unto their gods.’ 

In reading the Old Testament account, 
therefore, of the Jewish wars and conquests 
in Canaan, and the tenible destruction 
brought upon the inhabitants thereof, we 
are always to remember that we are reading 
the execution of a dreadful but just sen- 
tence, pronounced by Jehovah against the 
intolerable and incorrigible crimes of these 
nations ; that they were intended to be made 
an example to the whole world of God’s 
avenging wrath against sins, which, if they 
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had been suffered to continue, might have 
polluted the whole ancient world, and which 
could only be checked by the signal and 
public overthrow of nations notoriously aa- 
dicted to them, and so addicted as even to 
have incorporated them into their migion 
and their public institutions ; and that the 
Israelites were mere instruments in the hands 
of a righteous Providence for effecting the 
extirpation of a people, of whom it was ne- 
cessary to make a public example to the rest 
of mankind ; that this extermination, which 
might have been accomplished by a pesti- 
lence, by fire, by earthquakes, was appointed 
to be done by tne hands of the Israelites, as 
being the clearest and most intelligible me- 
thod of displaying the power and the righte- 
ousness of the God of Israel ; his power over 
the pretended gods of other nations j and his 
righteous indignation against the crimes 
into which they were fallen. 

CANDACE, the name of an Ethiopian 
queen, whose eunuch coming to Jerusalem 
to worship the Lord, was baptized by Philip 
the deacon, near Bethsura, in the way to 
Gaza, as he was returning to his own coun- 
try, Acts viii. 27. The Ethiopia here men- 
tioned was the isle or peninsula of Meroe 
to the south of Egypt, which, as Mr. Bruce 
shows, IS now called Atbara, up the Nile. 
Candace was the common name of the 
queens of that country. Strabo and Pliny 
mention queens of that name as reigning in 
their times. That the queen mentioned in 
the Acts was converted by the instrumen- 
tality of her servant, and that the country 
thus received Christianity at that early pe- 
riod, are statements not supported by any 
good testimony. See Abyssinian Church. 

CANDLESTICK, ^J'he instrument so 
rendered by our translators was more pro- 
perly a stand for lamps. One of beaten gold 
was made by Moses, Exod. xxv. 31, 32. and 
put into the tabernacle in the holy place, 
over against the table of shew-bread. The 
basis of this candlestick was also of pure 
gold 5 it had seven branches, three on each 
side, and one in the middle. When Solomon 
had built the temple, he was not satisfied 
with placing one golden candlestick there, 
but had ten put up, of the same form and 
metal with that described by Moses, five on 
the north, and five on the south side of the 
holy place, 1 Kings vii. 49. After the Jews 
returned from their captivity, the golden 
candlestick was again placed in the temple, 
as it had been before in the tabernacle by 
Moses. The lamps were kept burning per- 
petually; and were supplied morning and 
evening with pure olive oil, Josephus 
says, that after the Romans had destroyed 
the temple, the several things which were 
found within it, were carried in triumph 
to Rome, namely, the golden table, and 
the golden candlestick with seven branches. 
These were lodged in the temple built by 
Vespasian, and consecrated to Peace; and 
at tae foot of Mount Palatine, there is a 
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triumphal arch still visible, upon 
Vespasian’s triumph is represented, and the 
several monuments which were carried pul^ 
licly in the procession are engraved, and 
among the rest the candlestick with the 
seven branches, which are still discernible 
upon it. In Rev. i. 12, 20, mention is made 
of seven golden candlesticks, which are said 
to be emblems of the seven Christian 
churches. 

CANKER-WORM, pb\ Psalm cv. 34; 
Jer. li. 27, where it is rendered caterpillar j 
Joel i. 4 ; ii. 25 ; Nahum iii. 15, canker-worm. 
As it is frequently mentioned with the lo- 
cust, it is thought by some to be a species 
of that insect. It certainly cannot be the 
canker-worm, as our version renders it ; for 
in Nahum, it is expressly said to have wings 
and fly, to camp in the hedges by day, and 
commit its depredations in the night. But 
it may be, as the Septuagint renders it in 
five passages out of eight where it occurs, the 
hruchuSf or hedge-chaffer.” Nevertheless, 
the passage, Jer. li. 27, where the ialeh is 
described as ‘‘rough,” that is, with hair 
standing an end on it, leads us very naturally 
to the rendering of our translators in that 
place, “ the rough caterpillar,” which, like 
other caterpillars, at a proper time, casts its 
exterior covering and flies away in a winged 
state. Schcuchzer observes that we should 
not, perhaps, be far from the truth, if with 
the ancient interpreters, we understood this 
iahky after all, as a kind of locust ; as some 
species of them have hair principally on the 
head, and others have pnckly points stand- 
ing out. 

CANON, a word used to denote the au- 
thorized catalogue of the sacred writings. 
The word is originally Greek, navisv, and 
signifies a rule or stanaai d, by which other 
things are to be examined and judged. Ac- 
cordingly, the same word has been applied 
to the tongue of a balance, or that small 
part which, by its perpendicular position, 
determines the even poize or weight, or, by 
its inclination either way, the uneven poize 
of the things which are weighed. Hence 
it appears, that as the writings of the pro- 
phets, apostles, and evangelists contain an 
authentic account of the revealed will of 
God, they are the rule of the belief and^ 
practice of those who receive them. CanoU 
is also equivalent to a list or catalogue, in 
which are inserted those books which con- 
tain the rule of faith. 

For an account of the settling of the canoil 
of scripture, see Bible. The following ob- 
servations of Dr. Alexander, in his work 
on the canon, proving that no canonical 
book of the Old or New Testament has 
been lost, may here be properly introduced. 
— No canonical book of the Old Testament 
has been lost. On this subject, there has 
existed some diversity of opinion. Chrysos- 
tom is cited by Bellarmine as saying, “ that 
many of the writings of the prophets had 
perished, which may readily be proved from 
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the history in Chronicles. For the Jews 
were negligent, and not only negligent, but 
impious; so that some books were lost 
through carelessness, and others were burned, 
or otherwise destroyed.” In confirmation of 
this opinion, an appeal is made to 1 Kings 
iv. 32, 33, where it is said of Solomon, 
“ that he spake three thousand proverbs, and 
his songs were a thousand and five. And 
he spake of trees, from the cedar in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall : he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 
All these productions, it is acknowledged, 
have perished. Again it is said in 1 Ohron. 
xxix. 29, 30 : Now, the acts of David the 
king, first and last, behold they are written 
in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book 
of Gad the seer ; with all his reign, and his 
might, and the times that went over him, 
and over Israel, and over all the kingdoms 
of the countries.” I’hc book of Jasher, also, 
is twice mentioned in scripture. In Joshua 
X. 13: “And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves on their enemies. Is not this 
written in the book of Jasher?” And in 
2 Sam. i. IS : “ And he bade them teach the 
children of Israel the use of the bow : be- 
hold, it is written in the book of Jasher.” 

The book of the wars of the Lord is refer- 
red to in Numbers xxi. 14. But we have in 
the canon no books under the name of Na- 
than and Gad, nor any book of Jasher, nor 
of the wars of the Lord. Moreover, we fre- 
quently are referred, in the sacred history, 
to other chronicles or annals, for a fuller 
account of the matters spoken of, which 
chronicles are not now extant. And in 
2 Chron. ix. 29, it is said, “ Now, the rest of 
the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they 
not written m the book of Nathan the pro- 
phet, and m the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilomte, and in the visions of Iddo the 
seer, against Jeroboam, the son of Nebat?” 
Now, it is well known that none of these 
writings of the prophets are in the canon ; 
at least, none of them under their names. 
It is said, also, in 2 Chron. xii. 15, “ Now, 
the acts of Rehoboam, first and last, are 
they not written in the book of Shemaiah 
the prophet, and of Iddo the seer, concern- 
ing genealogies r ” Of which works nothing 
remains under the names of these prophets. 

1. The first observation which may be 
made on this subject is, that every book refer- 
red to or quoted in the sacred writings is not 
necessarily an inspired or canonical book. 
Because St. Paul cites passages from the 
Greek poets, it does not follow that we must 
receive their poems as inspired. 

2. A book may be written by an in- 
spired man, and yet be neither inspired 
nor canonical. Inspiration was not con- 
stantly afforded to the prophets ; but 
was occasional, and for particular impor- 
tant purposes. In common matters, and 
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especially in things no way connected 
with religion, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the prophets and apostles were left to 
the same guidance of reason and common 
sense as other men. A man, therefore, in- 
spired to deliver some prophecy, or even to 
write a canonical book, might write other 
books with no greater assistance than other 
good men receive. Because Solomon was 
inspired to wTite some canonical hooks, it 
does not follow that what he wrote on 
naturid history was also inspired, any 
more than Solomon’s private letters to his 
friends, if ever he wrote any. Let it be 
remembered that the prophets and apostles 
were only inspired on special occasions, and 
on particular subjects, and all difficulties 
respecting such works as these will vanish. 
How many of the books referred to in the 
Bible, and mentioned above, may have been 
of this description, it is now impossible to 
tell ; but probably several of them belong to 
this class. No doubt there were many books 
of annals much more minute and particular 
in the narration of facts than those which 
we have. It was often enough merely to 
refer to these state papers, or public docu- 
ments, as being sufficiently correct, in regard 
to the facts on account of which the refer- 
ence was made. 'Jlie book of the wars of 
the Lord might, for aught that appears, 
have been merely a muster-roll of the army. 
The word translated book has so extensive a 
meaning in Hebrew, that it is not even 
necessary to suppose that it was a writing at 
all. The book of Jasher (or of Rectitude, 
if we translate the word) might have been 
some useful cornpend taken from scripture, 
or composed by the wise, for the regulation 
of justice and equity between man and man. 
Augustine, in his “ City of God,” has dis- 
tinguished accurately on this subject. “ I 
think,” says he, “that those books which 
should have authority in religion were re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit, and that men 
composed others by historical diligence, as 
the prophets did these by inspiration. And 
these two classes of books are so distinct, 
that it is only by those written by inspira- 
tion that w'e are to suppose that God, through 
them, is speaking unto us. I'he one class is 
useful for fulness of knowledge ; the other, 
for authority in religion ; in which authority 
the canon is preserved.” 

3. But again : it may be maintained, 
without any prejudice to the completeness 
of the canon, that there may have been in- 
spired writings which were not intended for 
the instruction of the church in all ages, but 
composed by the prophets for some special 
occasion. These writings, though inspired, 
were not canonical. They wese temporary 
in their design ; and when that was accom- 
plished, they were no longer needed. We 
know that the prophets delivered, by inspira- 
tion, many discourses to the people, of which 
we have not a trace on record. Many true 
prophets are mentioned, who wrote nothing 
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that we know of ; and several are mentioned, 
whose names are not even given. The same 
is true of the apostles. Very few of them 
had any concern in writing the canonical 
scriptures, and yet they all possessed plenary 
inspiration. And if they wrote letters on 
special occasions, to the churches planted 
by them ; yet these were not designed for 
the perpetual instruction of the universal 
church. Therefore, Shemaiah, and Iddo, 
and Nathan, and Gad, might have written 
some things by inspiration which were never 
intended to form a part of the sacred volume. 
It is not asserted that there certainly existed 
such temporary inspired writings: all that 
is necessary to be maintained is, that, sup- 
posing such to have existed, which is not 
improbable, it does not follow that the canon 
IS incomplete by reason of their loss. 

4. The last remark in relation to the books 
of the Old Testament supposed to be lost is, 
that it is highly probable that we have several 
of them now in the canon, under another name. 
The books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, 
were, probably, not written by one, but by 
a succession of prophets. There is reason 
to believe that, until the canon of sacred 
scripture was closed, the succession of pro- 
phets was never interrupted. Whatever was 
necessary to be added, by way of explana- 
tion, to any book already received into the 
canon, they were competent to annex ; or, 
whatever annals or histories it was the pur- 
pose of God to have transmitted to i)osterity, 
they would be directed and inspired to pre- 
pare. Thus, different parts of these books 
might have been penned by Gad, Nathan, 
Iddo, Shemaiah, &c. That some parts of 
these histories were prepared by prophets, 
we have clear proof in one instance; for 
Isaiah has inserted in his prophecy several 
chapters which are contained in 2 Kings, 
and which, I think, there can be no doubt 
were originally written by himself. The 
Jewish doctors are of opinion that the book 
of Jasher is one of the books of the Penta- 
teuch, or the whole law. The book of the 
wars of the Lord has by many been supposed 
to be no other than the book of Numbers. 

Thus, it sufficiently appears from an 
examination of particulars, that there ex- 
ists no evidence that any canonical book 
of the Old Testament has been lost. To 
which we may add, that there are many 
general considerations of great weight which 
go to prove that no part of the scriptures of 
the Old Testament have been lost. The 
translation of these books into Greek is suffi- 
cient to show that the same hooks existed 
nearly two hundred years before the advent 
of Christ. And, above all, the unqualified 
testimony to the scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, by Christ ana his apostles, ought to 
satisfy us that we has lost none of the in- 
Bpiyea books of the canon. The scriptures 
are constantly referred to, and quoted as 
infallible authority by them, as we have be- 
fore shown. These oracles were committed 
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to the Jews as a sacred deposit, and they are 
never charged with unfaithfulness in this 
trust. The scriptures are declared to have 
been written “for our learning;” and no in- 
timation is given that they had ever been 
mutilated, or in any degree corrupted. 

As to the New Testament, the same author 
proceeds : With respect to the New Testa- 
ment, I am ready to concede, as was before 
done, that there may have been books writ- 
ten by inspired men that have been lost ; for 
inspiration was occasional, not constant; 
and confined to matters of faith, and not 
afforded on the affairs of this life, or in mat- 
ters of mere science. And if such writings 
have been lost, the canon of scripture has 
suffered no more by this means, than by the 
loss of any other uninspired books. But 
again : I am willing to go farther, and say 
that it is possible (although I know no evi- 
dence of the fact) that some things, written 
under the influence of inspiration, for a par- 
ticular occasion, and to rectify some disorder 
in a particular church, may nave been lost, 
without injury to the canon. For, since much 
that the apostles preached by inspiration is 
undoubtedly lost, so there is no reason why 
every word which they wrote must necessa- 
rily be preserved, and form a part of the 
canonical volume. For example : suppose 
that when St. Paul said, “ I wrote to you in 
an epistle not to company with fornicators,” 
1 Cor. V. 9 , he referred to an epistle which 
he had written to the Corinthians, before 
the one now called the First ; it might never 
have been intended that this letter should 
form a constituent part of the canon ; for 
although it treated of subjects connected 
with Christian faith or practice, yet, an 
occasion having arisen, in a short time, of 
treating these subjects more at large, every 
thing in that epistle (supposing it ever to 
have been written) may have been included 
in the two Epistles to the Corinthians which 
are now in the canon. 

1. The first argument to prove that no 
canonical book has been lost, is derived from 
the watchful care of providence over the 
sacred scriptures. Now, to suppose that a 
book written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and intended to form a part of the 
canon, which is the rule of faith to the 
church, should be utterly and irrecoverably 
lost, is surely not veiy honourable to the 
wisdom of God, and in no way consonant 
with the ordinary method of his dispensa- 
tions, in regard to his precious truth. There 
is good reason to think that, if God saw 
it needful, and for the edification of the 
church, that such books should be written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by 
his providence he would have taken care to 
preserve them from destruction. We do 
know that this treasure of divine truth has 
been, in all ages, and in the worst times, the 
special care of God, or not one of the sacred 
books would now be in existence. And if 
one canonical book might be lost through 
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the negligence or unfaithfulness of men, why 
not aU? And thus the end of God, in 
making a revelation of his will, might have 
been defeated. But whatever other corrup- 
tions have crept into the Jewish or Christian 
churches, it does not appear that either of 
them, as a body, ever incurred the censure 
of having been careless in preserving the 
oracles of God. Our Saviour never charges 
the Jews, who perverted the sacred scrip- 
tures to their own ruin, with having lost any 
portion of the sacred deposit intrusted to 
them. History informs us of the fierce and 
malignant design of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
to abolish every vestige of the sacred volume j 
but the same history assures us that the 
Jewish people manifested a heroic fortitude 
and invincible patience in resisting and de- 
feating his impious purpose. They chose 
rather to sacrifice their lives, and suflfer a 
cruel death, than to deliver up the copies of 
the sacred volume in their possession. And 
the same spirit was manifested, and with the 
same result, in the Dioclesian persecution of 
the Christians. Every effort was made to 
obliterate the sacred writings of Christians ; 
and multitudes suff'ered death for refusing 
to deliver up the New Testament. Some, 
indeed, overcome by the terrors of a cruel 
persecution, did, in the hour of temptation, 
consent to surrender the holy book; but 
they were ever afterwards called traitors; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
any of them could be received again into the 
communion of the church, after a long re- 
pentance, and the most humbling confes- 
sions of their fault. Now, if any canonical 
book was ever lost, it must have been in 
these early times, when the word of God was 
valued far above life, and when every Chris- 
tian stood ready to seal the truth with his 
blood. 

2. Another argument which appears to 
me to be convincing is, that, in a little time, 
all the sacred books were dispersed over the 
whole world. If a book had, by some acci- 
dent or violence, been destroyed in one 
region, the loss could soon have been re- 
paired, by sending for copies to other coun- 
tries. The considerations just mentioned 
would, 1 presume, be satisfactory to all can- 
did minds, were it not that it is supposed 
that there is evidence that some things were 
written by the apostles which are not now 
in the canon, We have already referred to 
an Epistle to the Corinthians, which St. Paul 
is supposed to have written to them, previ- 
ously to the writing of those which we now 
possess. But it is by no means certain, or 
even probable, that St. Paul ever did write 
such an epistle ; for not one ancient writer 
makes the least mention of any such letter, 
nor is there anywhere to be found any cita- 
tion from it, or any reference to it. It is a 
matter of testimony, in which all the fathers 
concur, as with one voice, that St. Paul 
wrote no more than fourteen Epistles, all of 
which we now have. But still, St. Paul’s 
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own declaration stands in the way of our 
opinion: wrote to you in an epistle,’' 

1 Cor. V. 9, 11. llie words in the original 
are, *'Eypa^a bfuv iv rf imroKf ; the literal 
version of which is, ** I have written to you 
in the epistle,” or “ in this epistle ;” that is, 
in the former part of it ; where, in fact, we 
find the very thing which he says that he 
had written. See 1 Cor. v. 2, 6, 6. But it 
is thought by learned and judicious com- 
mentators, that the words following, 
lfypa\l/a vfuy, ‘‘ But now I have written unto 
you,” require that we should understand the 
former clause, as relating to some former 
time ; but a careful attention to the context 
will convince us that this reference is by no 
means necessary. The apostle had told 
them, in the beginning of the chapter, to 
avoid the company of fornicators, &c. ; but 
it is manifest, from the tenth verse, that be 
apprehended that his meaning might be mis- 
understood, by extending the prohibition too 
far, so as to decline all intercourse with the 
world; therefore, he repeats what he had 
said, and informs them that it had relation 
only to the professors of Christianity, who 
should be guilty of such vices. The whole 
may be thus paraphrased : “I wrote to you 
above in my letter, that you should separate 
from those who were fornicators, and that 
ou should purge them out as old leaven ; 
ut, fearing lest you should misapprehend 
my meaning, by inferring that I have directed 
you to avoid all intercourse with the heathen 
around you, who are addicted to these 
shameful vices, which would make it neces- 
sary that you should go out of the world, I 
now inform you that my meaning is, that 
you do not associate familiarly with any who 
make a profession of Christianity, and yet 
continue in these evil practices.” In con- 
firmation of this interpretation, we can ad- 
duce the old Syriac version, which, ha\’ing 
been made soon after the days of the apos- 
tles, is good testimony in relation to this 
matter of fact. In this venerable version, 
the meaning of the eleventh verse is thus 
given : “ This is what I have written unto 
you,” or, “ the meaning of what I have writ- 
ten unto you.” 

The only other passage in the New Tes- 
tament which has been thought to refer to 
an epistle of St. Paul not now extant, is that 
in Colossians iv. 16 : “And when this epistle 
is read among you, cause also that it be 
read in the church of the Laodiceans, and 
that ye likewise read the epistle from Lao- 
dicea.” But what evidence is there that St. 
Paul ever wrote an epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans ? The text on wluch this cminion has 
been founded, in ancient and modern times, 
correctly interjireted, has no such import, 
l^e words in the original are, ical rijv iit 
AnoBucflas iVa koX vfi€ts &myp&r€f “and that ye 
likewise read the epistle from Laodicea,” 
Col. iv. 16. These words have been differ- 
ently taken; for, by them some under- 
stand that an epistle had been written by St. 
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Paul to the Laodiceans, which he desired 
might be read in the church at Colosse. 
Chrysostom seems to have understood them 
thus ; and the Romish writers almost uni- 
versally have adopted this opinion. “ There- 
fore,” says Bellarmine, “ it is certain that St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans is now lost.” 
And their opinion is favoured by the Latin 
Vulgate, where we read, eamgue Laodicen- 
sium, ^*that which is of the Laodiceans;” 
but, even these words admit of another con- 
struction. Many learned Protestants, also, 
have embraced the same interpretation; 
while others suppose that St. Paul here refers 
to the epistle to the Ephesians, which they 
think he sent to the Laodiceans, and that 
the present inscription is spurious. But that 
neither of these opinions is correct, may be 
rendered very probable. That St. Paul 
could not intend, by the language used in the 
passage under consideration, an epistle writ- 
ten by himself, will appear by the following 
arguments : (1.) St. Paul could not, with any 
propriety of speech, have called an epistle 
written by himself, and sent to the liaodi- 
ceans, an epistle from Laodicea. He certainly 
would have said, 'orphs AaoSttceiau, or some 
such thing. Wlio ever heard of an epistle 
addressed to any individual, or to any soci- 
ety, denominated an epistle from them? 
(2.) If the epistle referred to in this passage 
had been one written by St. Paul, it would 
have been most natural for him to call it his 
epistle ; and this would have rendered his 
meaning incapable of misconstruction. (3.) 
All those best qualified to judge of the fact, 
and who were well acquainted with St. Paul’s 
history and writings, never mention any 
such epistle : neither Clement, Hennas, nor 
the Synac interpreter, knew any thing of 
such an epistle of St Paul. But it may be 
asked. To what epistle, then, docs St. Paul 
refer ? It seems safest, in such a case, where 
testimony is deficient, to follow the literal 
sense of the words, and to believe that it 
was an epistle writtten by the Laodiceans, 
probably to himself, which he had sent to 
the Colossians, together with his own epistle, 
for their perusal.” 

CANTICLES, ike book of, in Hebrew, 
CD'l'tt^rr "I'll?, the song of songs. The church, 
as well as the synagogue, received this book 
generally as canonical. The royal author 
appears, in the typical spirit of his time, to 
have designed to render a ceremonial ap- 
pointment descriptive of a spiritual relation ; 
and this song is accordingly considered, by 
judicious writers, to be a mystical allegory of 
that sort which induces a more sublime 
sense on historical truths, and which, by the 
description of human events, shadows out di- 
vine circumstances. The sacred writers were, 
by God’s condescension, authorized to illus- 
trate his strict and intimate relation to the 
church by the figure of a marriage ; and the 
emblem must have been strikingly becoming 
and expressive to the conceptions of the Jews, 
since they anne.xecl ideas of peculiar mystery 
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to this appointment, and imagined the marri- 
age union to be a counterpart representation 
of some original pattern in heaven. Hence it 
was performed among them with very pecu- 
liar ceremonies and solemnity, with every 
thing that could give dignity and importance 
to its rites. Solomon, therefore, in celebrat- 
ing the circumstances of his marriage, was 
naturally led, by a train of correspondent 
reflections, to consider that spiritual con- 
nexion which it was often employed to sym- 
bolize; and the idea must have been the 
more forcibly suggested to him, as he was at 
this period preparing to build a temple to 
God, and thereby to furnish a visible repre- 
sentation of the Hebrew church. The spirit- 
ual allegory thus worked up by Solomon to 
its highest perfection, was very consistent 
with the prophetic style, which was accus- 
tomed to predict evangelical blessings by 
such parabolical figures ; and Solomon was 
more immediately furnished with a pattern 
for this representation by the author of the 
forty-fifth Psalm, who describes, in a com- 
pendious allegory, the same future connexion 
between Ghrist and his church. 

2. But though the work be certainly an al- 
legorical representation, many learned men, 
in an unrestrained eagerness to explain the 
song, even in its minutest and most obscure 
particulars, have too far indulged their ima- 
ginations ; and, by endeavouring too nicely 
to reconcile the literal with the spiritual 
sense, have been led beyond the boundaries 
which a reverence for the sacred scriptures 
should ever prescribe. The ideas which the 
sacred writers furnish concerning the mys- 
tical relation between Christ and his church, 
though well accommodated to our apprehen- 
sions by the allusion of a marriage union, 
are too general to illustrate every particular 
contained in this poem, which may be sup- 
posed to have been intentionally decorated 
with some ornaments appropriate to the 
literal construction. When the general ana- 
logy is obvious, we are not always to expect 
minute resemblance, and should not be too 
curious in seeking for obscure and recondite 
allusions. Solomon, in the glow of an in- 
spired fancy, and unsuspicious of miscon- 
ception or deliberate perversion, describes 
God and his church, with their respective 
attributes and graces, under colourings fami- 
liar and agreemile to mankind, and exhibits 
their ardent affection under the authorized 
figures of earthly love. No similitude, in- 
deed, could be chosen so elegant and ajipo- 
site for the illustration of this intimate and 
spiritual alliance, as a marriage union, if 
considered in the chaste simplicity of its 
first institution, or under the interesting cir- 
cumstances with which it was established 
among the Jews. 

3. This poem may be considered, as to its 
form, as a dramatic poem of the pastoral 
kind. There is a succession of time, and a 
change of place, to different parts of the 
palace and royal gardens. The persons in'* 
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trodaced as speakers^ are the bridegroom 
and bride, ana their respective attendants. 
The interchange of dialogue is carried on in 
a wild and di^essive manner ; but the 
speeches are adapted to the persons with 
appropriate elegance. The companions of 
the bride compose a kind of chorus, which 
seems to bear some resemblance to that after- 
wards adopted in the Grecian tragedy. Solo- 
mon and his queen assume the jiastoral sim- 
plicity of style, which is favourable to the 
communication of their sentiments. The 
poem abounds throughout with beauties, 
and presents everywhere a delightful and 
romantic display of nature, painted at its 
most interesting season, and described with 
every ornament that an inventive fancy 
could furnish. It is justly entitled Song of 
Songs, or most excellent song, as being su- 
erior to any that an uninspired writer could 
ave produced, and tending, if properly un- 
derstood, to purify the mind, and to elevate 
the affections from earthly to heavenly things. 

CAPERNAUM, a city celebrated in the 
Gospels, being the place where Jesus usually 
resided during the time of his ministry. 
It stood on the sea-coast, that is, on the 
coast of the sea of Galilee, in the borders of 
Zebulun and Naphtalim, Matthew iv. 15, and 
consequently towards the upper part of it. 
As it was a convenient port from Galilee to 
any place on the other side of the sea, this 
might be our Lord’s inducement to make 
it the place of his most constant residence. 
Upon this account Capernaum was highly 
honoured ; and though ** exalted unto hea- 
ven,” as its inhabitants boasted, because 
it made no proper use of this signal favour 
it drew from him the severe denunciation, 
that it should “ be brought down to hell,” 
Matt. xi. 23. This sentence of destniction 
has been fully realized ; the ancient city is re- 
duced to a state of utter desolation. Burck- 
hardt supposes the ruins called Tal Houm, 
near the rivulet called El Eshe, to be those 
of Capernaum. Mr. Buckingham, who gives 
this place the name of Talhhewn, describes 
considerable and extensive ruins ; the only 
remains of those edifices which exalted Caper- 
naum above its fellows. 

CAPPADOCIA is called in Hebrew Caph- 
tor, Cappadocia joined Galatia on the east, 
and is mentioned in Acts ii. 9, and by St. 
Peter, who addresses his First Epistle to the 
dispersed throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Bithynia, and Asia. ITie people 
of this country were formerly infamous for 
their vices ; but after the promulgation of 
Christianity, it produced many great and 
worthy men : among these maybe reckoned 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssen, and 
St, Basil, commonly styled the Great. 

CAPTIVES. The treatment of persons 
taken in war among ancient nations throws 
great light upon many passages of scripture. 
The eastern conqueror often stripped his 
unhappy captives naked, shaved their heads, 
and made them travel in that condiiion, ex- 


posed to the burning heat of a vertical sun 
by day, and the chilling cold of the night. 
Such barbarous treatment was to modest 
women the height of cruelty and indignity ; 
especially to those who had been educated 
in softness and elegance, who had figured in 
all the superfluities of ornamental dress, and 
whose faces had hardly ever been exposed to 
the sight of man. The prophet Isaiah men- 
tions this as the hardest part of the suffer- 
ings in which female captives are involved : 
“ The Lord will expose their nakedness.” 
The daughter of Zion had indulged in all 
the softness of oriental luxury; but the 
offended Jehovah should cause her unre- 
lenting enemies to drag her forth from her 
secret chambers into the view of an insolent 
soldiery; strip her of her ornaments, in 
which she so gi*eatly delighted; take away 
her splendid and costly garments, discover 
her nakedness, and compel her to travel in 
that miserable plight to a far distant country, 
a helpless captive, the property of a cruel 
lord. Arrivea in the land of their captivity, 
captives were often purchased at a very low 
price. The prophet Joel complains of the 
contemptuous cheapness in which the people 
of Israel were held by those who made them 
captives : ” And they have cast lots for my 
people ; and have given a boy for a harlot, 
and sold a girl for wine, that they might 
drink.” The custom of casting lots for the 
captives taken in war appears to have pre- 
vailed both among the Jews and the Greeks. 
The same allusion occurs in the prophecy of 
Obadiah : “ Strangers carried away captive 
his forces, and foreigners entered into his 
gates, and cast lots upon Jerusalem,” Oba- 
diah 11. With respect to the Greeks, we 
have an instance in 'Fryphiodorus : — 

“ Shared out by lot the female wpOves stand. 

The spoils divided with an equal hand ; 

Each to his ship conveys his rightful share. 

Price of their toil, and trophies of the war.” 

2. By an inhuman custom, which is still 
retained in the east, the eyes of captives taken 
in war were not seldom put out, sometimes 
literally scooped or dug out of their sockets. 
Tliis dreadful calamity Samson had to en- 
dure from the unrelenting vengeance of his 
enemies. In a posterior age, Zedekiah, the 
last king of Judah and Benjamin, after be- 
ing compelled to behold the violent death 
of his sons and nobility, had his eyes put 
out, and was carried m chains to Babylon. 
The barbarous custom long survived the de- 
cline and fall of the Babylonian empire; for 
by the testimony of Mr. Maurice, in his his- 
tory of Hmdostan, the captive pnnees of 
that country were often treated in this man- 
ner by their more fortunate rivals; a red 
hot iron was passed over their eyes, which 
effectually deprived them of sight, and at the 
same time of their title and abilitj to reign. 
To the ivretched state of such prisoners, the 
prophet Isai^ alludes in a noble prediction, 
where he describes in very glowinjr colours 
the character and work of the promised Mes« 
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eiali : ** He liatli sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised,” as cap- 
tives too frequently were by the weight of 
their fetters. 

3. It seems to have been the practice of 
eastern kings, to command their captives 
taken in war, especially those that had, by 
the atrociousness of their crimes, or the stout- 
ness of their resistance, greatly provoked 
their indignation, to lie down on the ground, 
and then put to death a certain part of them, 
which they measured with a line, or deter- 
mined by lot. This custom was not, per- 
haps, commonly practised by the people of 
God, in their wars with the nations around 
them; but one instance is recorded in the 
life of David, who inflicted this punishment 
on the Moabites : “ And he smote Moab, 
and measured them with a line, casting 
them down to the ground ; even with two 
lines measured he to put to death, and 
with one full line to keep alive : and so the 
Moabites became David’s servants, and 
brought gifts,” 2 Sam. viii. 2. But the most 
shocking punishment which the ingenious 
cruelty of a haughty and unfeeling conqueror 
ever inflicted on the miserable captive, is 
described by Virgil in the eighth book of the 
iiEneid ; ana which even a Homan, inured to 
blood, could not mention without horror : — 

•* Quid iiwnarem infandas cmdea ? quid facta tyrauni/* &c. 

Lme 485. 

” What words can paint those execrable times, 

The subjects’ sufTenngs, and the tyrant’s crimes I 
That blood, those murders, O ye gods ! replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race ; 

The bving and the dead, at his command 
Were coupled face to face, and hand to hand. 

Till, choked with stench, in loathed embraces tied. 

The hngermg wretches pined away, and died.” 

Dryden. 

It is to this deplorable condition of a cap- 
tive that the apostle refers, in that pathetic 
exclamation, “ G wretched man that I am ! 
who shall dehver me from the body of this 
death ? ” Who shall rescue me, miserable 
captive as I am, from this continual burden 
of sin which I carry about with me; and 
which is cumbersome and odious, as a dead 
carcase bound to a living body, to be drag- 
ged along with it wherever it goes ? 

CAFITVITY. God generally punished 
the sins and infidelities of the Jews by dif- 
ferent captivities or servitudes. The first 
captivity is that of Egypt, from which they 
were delivered by Moses, and which should 
be considered rather as a permission of pro- 
vidence, than as a punishment for sin. Six 
captivities are reckoned during the govern- 
ment by judges : the first, under Chushan- 
rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, which 
continued about eight years; the second, 
under Eglon, king of Moab, from which the 
Jews were delivered by Ehud; the third, 
under the Philistines, from which they were 
re^ed by Shamgar; the fourth, under 
Jabin, king of Hazor, from which they were 


delivered by Deborah and Barak ; the fifths 
under the JVlidianites, from which Gideon 
freed them; and the sixth, under the Am- 
monites and Philistines, during the judica^ 
tures of Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Eli, 
Samson, and Samuel. But the greatest and 
most remarkable captivities were those of 
Israel and Judah, under their regal govern- 
ment. 

Captivities op Israel. In the year of 
the world 3264, Tiglath-pileser took several 
cities, and carried away captives, principally 
from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, 2 Kings xv. 29. In 
the year of the world 3283, Shalmaneser 
took and destroyed Samaria, after a siege of 
three years, and transplanted the tribes that 
had been spared by Tiglath-pileser, to pro- 
vinces beyond the Euphrates, 2 Kings xviii. 

10, 11. It is generally believed, there was 
no return of the ten tribes from this second 
captivity. But when we examine carefully 
the writings of the prophets, we find the 
return of at least a great part of Israel from 
the captivity clearly pointed out. Hosea 
says, “ They shall tremble as a bird out of 
Egypt, and as a dove out of the land of 
Assyria; and I will place them in their 
houses, saith the Lord,” Hosea xi. 11. Amos 
says, ‘‘And I will bring again my people 
Israel from their captivity : they shall build 
their ruined cities, and inhabit them,” &c., 
Amos ix. 14. Obadiah observes, ” The cap- 
tivity of this host of the children of Israel 
shall possess that of the Canaanites,” &c., 
Obadiah 18, 19. To the same puniose 
speak the other prophets. “ The Lord 
shall assemble the outcast of Israel, and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah,” 
Isai. xi. 12, 13. Ezekiel received an order 
from God to take two pieces of wood, and 
write on one, “For Judah and for the 
children of Israel;” and on the other, “For 
Joseph and for all the house of Israel ;” and 
to join these two pieces of wood, that they 
might become one, and designate the re- 
union of Judah and Israel, Ezek. xxxvii. 16. 
Jeremiah is equally express: “The house 
of Judah shall walk with the house of Israel ; 
and they shall come together out of the 
north, to the land which f have given for an 
inhentance to their fathers,” Jer. iii. 18. 
See also Jer. xxxi. 7—9, 16, 17, 20; xvi. 15 ; 
xlix. 2, &c. ; Zech. ix. 13 ; x. 6, 10 ; Micah 

11. 12. In the historical books of scripture, 
we find that Israelites of the ten tribes, as 
well as of Judah and Benjamin, returned 
from the captivity. Among those that re- 
turned with Zerubbabel are reckoned some 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, who settled at 
Jerusalem with the tribe of Judah. When 
Ezra numbered those who returned from 
the captivity, he only inquired whether they 
were of the race of Israel ; and at the first 
passover which was then celebrated in the 
temple, was a sacrifice of twelve he-goats 
for the whole house of Israel, according to 
the niuuber of the tribes, Ezra vi. 16, 17 ; 
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viii. 35. Under the M^iccabees, and in our 
Saviour’s time, we see Palestine peopled by 
Israelites of all the tribes indifferentiy. The 
Samaritan Chronicle asserts that in the 
thirty-fifth year of the pontificate of Abdelus, 
ttoe thousand Israelites, by permission of 
king Sauredius, returned from captivity, 
under the conduct of Adus, son of Simon. 

Captivities op Judah. The captivities 
of Judah are generally reckoned four ; the 
first, in the year of the world 3398, under 
king Jehoiakim, when Daniel and others 
were carried to Babylon ; the second, in the 
year of the world 3401, and in the seventh 
year of the reign of Jehoiakim, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried three thousand and 
twenty-three Jews to Babylon; the third, 
in the year of the world 34C)0, and in the 
fourth of Jchoiachin, when this prince, with 
part of his people, was sent to Babylon; 
and the fourth, in the year 341(3, under 
Zedekiah, from which period begins the cap- 
tivity of seventy years, foretold by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah. Dr. Hales computes that 
the first of these captivities, which he thinks 
formed the commencement of the Babylon- 
ish captivity, took place in the year before 
Christ 605. The Jews were removed to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, who, designing 
to render that city the capital of the east, 
transplanted thither very great numbers of 
people, subdued by him in different coun- 
tries. In Babylon the »Jew8 liad judges and 
elders, who governed them, and who decided 
matters in dispute juridically, accoiding to 
their laws. ()f this we see a proof in the 
story of Susanna, who was condemned by 
elders of her owm nation, (^yrus, in the 
year of the world 3457, and m the first year 
of Ills reign at Babylon, permitted the Jews 
to return to their own country, Ezra i. 1. 
However, they did not obtain leave to re- 
build the temple; and the completion of 
those prophecies which foretold the termina- 
tion of their captivity after seventy years, 
was not till the year of the world 348(>. In 
that year, Darius Hystaspes, by an edict, 
allowed them to rebuild the temple. In the 
year of the world 3537, Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus sent Nehemiah to Jerusalem. The 
J ews assert that only the refuse of their nation 
returned from the captivity, and that the 
principal of them continued in and near 
Babylon, where they had been settled, and 
where they became very numerous. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the refuse of 
Judah was really carried to Babylon. It 
appears from incidental observations in 
scripture that some remained; and Major 
Rcnnell has offered several reasons for be- 
lieving that only certain classes of the Jews 
were deported to Babylon, as well as into 
Assyria. Nebuchadnezzar carried away only 
the principal inhabitants, the warriors, and 
artisans of every kind ; and he left the hus- 
bandmen, the labourers, and, in general, 
the poorer classes, that constitute the great 
body of the people. 
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CARAITES, or KARAITES, an ancient 
Jewish sect. The name signifies Textmlisis, 
or Scripturists, and was originally given to 
the school of Shammai, (about thirty years 
or more before Christ,) because they rejected 
the traditions of the elders, as embraced by 
the school of Hillel and the pharisees, 
and all the fanciful interpretations of the 
Cabbala. They, claim, however, a much 
higher antiquity, and produce a catalogue of 
doctors up to the time of Ezra. The rab- 
binists have been accustomed to call them 
sadducees ; but they believed in the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the final judgment. They believe 
that Messiah is not yet come, and reject all 
calculations of the time of his appearance : 
yet they say, it is proper that even every 
day they should receive their salvation by 
Messiah, the Son of David. As to the prac- 
tice of religion, they differ from the rab- 
bmists in the observance of the festivals, 
and keep the sabbath with more stiictness. 
They extend their prohibition of marriage 
to more degrees of affinity, and admit not 
of divorce on any slight or trivial grounds. 
The sect of Caraites still exists, but their 
number is inconsiderable. They are found 
chiefly in the Crimea, Lithuania, and Persia ; 
at Damascus, Constantinople, and (’airo. 
Their honesty in the Crimea is said to be 
proverbial. 

CARBUNCLE, Exod. xxviii. 17; 

xxxix. 10; Ezekiel xxviii. 13; and 
Eccles. xxxii. 5 ; Tobit xiii. 17 , a very ele- 
gant and rare gem, known to the anctcrits 
by the name &y0pa^, or coal, because, when 
held up before the sun, it appears like a 
piece of bright burning charcoal : the name 
carbmculus has the same meaning. It was 
the third stone in the first row of the pec- 
toral ; and is mentioned among the glorious 
stones of which the new Jenisalem is figura- 
tively said to be built. Bishop Lowth ob- 
serves that the precious stones, mentioned 
Isai. liv. 11, 12, and Rev. xxi. 18, seem to 
be general images to express beauty, magni- 
ficence, purity, strength, and solidity, agree- 
ably to the ideas of the eastern nations ; and 
to have never been intended to be strictly 
scrutinized, and minutely and particularly 
explained, as if they had some precise moral 
or spiritual meaning. Tobit, in his prophecy 
of the final restoration of Israel, Tobit xii. 
16, 17, describes the new Jerusalem in the 
same oriental manner, 

CARMEL, in the southern part of Pales- 
tine, where Nabal the Carmelite, Abigail’s 
husband, dwelt, Joshua xv. 55 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 

2. Carmel was also the name of a cele- 
brated mountain in Palestine, Though 
spoken of in general as a single mountain, 
it ought rather to be considered as a moun- 
tainous region, the whole of which was 
known by the name of Carmel, while to one 
of the hills, more elevated than the rest, that 
name was usually applied by way of emi- 
nence. It bad the plain of Sharon on the 
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ttmth ; overlooked the port of Ptolemais on 
the nortk ; and was bounded on the west by 
the Mediterranean Sea ; forming one of the 
most remarkable promontories that present 
themselves on the shores of that great sea. 
According to Volney, it is about two thou- 
sand feet in height, and has the shape of a 
flattened cone. Its sides are steep and rug- 
ged; the soil neither deep nor rich; and 
among the naked rocks stinted with plants, 
and wild forests which it presents to the eye, 
there are at present but few traces of that 
fertility which we are accustomed to associate 
with the idea of Mount Carmel. Yet even 
Volney himself acknowledges that he found 
among the brambles, wild vines and olive 
trees, which proved that the hand of industry 
had once been employed on a not ungrate- 
ful soil. Of its ancient productiveness 
there can be no doubt ; the etymology and 
ordinary application of its name being suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact. Carmel is not 
only expressly mentioned in scripture as ex- 
celling other districts in that respect ; but, 
every place possessed of the same kind of 
excellence obtained from it the same appel- 
lation in the language both of the prophets 
and the people. Mount Carmel is celebrated 
in the Old Testament, as the usual place of 
residence of the prophets Elijah and Elisha. 
It was here that Elijah so successfully op- 
posed the false prophets of Baal, 1 Kings 
xviii. ; and there is a certain part of the 
mountain facing the west, and about eight 
mdes from the point of the promontory, 
which the Arabs call Mansur, and the Eu- 
ropeans the place of sacrifice, in commemor- 
ation of that miraculous event. Near the 
same place is also still shown a cave, in 
which it is said the prophet had his residence. 
The brook Kishon, which issues from Mount 
Tabor, waters the bottom of Carmel, and 
falls into the sea towards the northern side 
of the mountain, and not the southern, as 
some writers have erroneously stated. Its 
greatest elevation is about one thousand five 
hundred feet ; hence, when the sea coast on 
one side, and the plain on the other, are op- 
ressed with sultry heat, this hill is refreshed 
y cooling breezes, and enjoys a delightful 
temperature. The fastnesses of this rugged 
mountain are so difficult of access, that the 
prophet Amos classes them with the deeps 
of hell, the height of heaven, and the bottom 
of the sea : “ Though they dig into hell,” 
(or the dark and silent chambers of the 
grave,) thence shall mine hand take them ; 
though they climb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down ; and though they hide 
themselves in the top of Carmel, I will 
search and take them out thence ; and though 
they be hid from my sight in the bottom of 
the sea, thence will 1 command the serpent, 
and he shall bite them,” Amos ix. 2, 3. Le- 
banon raises to heaven a summit of naked 
and barren rocks, covered for the greater 
pjurt of the year with snow ; but the top of 
Carmel, how naked and sterile soever its 
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present condition, was clothed with verdura 
which seldom was known to fade. Even 
the lofty genius of Isaiah, stimulated and 
guided by the Spirit of inspiration, could not 
find a more appropriate figure to express 
the fiourishing state of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, than “the excellency of Carmel 
and Sharon.” 

CART, a machine used in Palestine to 
force the com out of the ear, and bruise the 
straw, Isaiah xxviii. 27, 28. The wheels of 
these carts were low, broad, and shod with 
iron, and were drawn over the sheaves spread 
on the floor by means of oxen. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. It is said that 
the vessel which carried Paul to Rome had 
the sign of Castor and Pollux, Acts xxviii. 1 1. 
(Castor and Pollux were sea-gods, and in- 
voked by sailors; and even the hght balls 
or meteors which are sometimes seen on 
ships, were called Castor and Pollux, An 
inscription in Gruter proves that seamen im- 
plored (’astor and Pollux in dangers at sea. 
It IS to be observed, that St. Luke does not 
mention the name, but the sign, of the ship. 
By the word sign, the sacred writer meant a 
protecting image of the deity, to whom the 
vessel was in some sort consecrated ; as at 
present in Catholic countries, most of their 
vessels are named after some saint, St. Xavier, 
St. Andero, St. Dominique, &c. It appears to 
be certain, that the figure which gave name 
to the ship was at the head, and the tutelary 
deity was placed on the poop. 

CASUIST, one who studies and decides 
upon cases of conscience. Escobar has made 
a collection of the opinions of all the casuists 
before his time. M. Le Feore, preceptor to 
Louis XIIL, said that the books of the casu- 
ists taught “ the art of quibbling with God ; ” 
which does not seem far from truth, by rea- 
son of the multitude of distinctions and sub- 
tleties with which they abound. Mayer has 
published a bibliotheca of casuists, contain- 
ing an account of all the writers on cases of 
conscience, ranged under three heads ; the 
first comprehending the Lutheran ; the se- 
cond, the Calvinistic; and the third, the 
Roman casuists. 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and science of 
conscience and its cases, with the rules and 
principles of resolving the same; drawn 
partly from natural reason, or equity, and 
partly from the authority of scripture, the 
canon law, councils, fathers, &c. To casu- 
istry belongs the decision of all difficulties 
arising about what a man may lawfully do or 
not do ; what is sin or not sin ; what things 
a man is obliged to do in order to discharge 
his duty, and what he may let alone without 
breach of it. Although tne morality of the 
gospel 18 distinguished by its purity and by 
Its elevation, it is necessarily exhibited in a 
general form ; certain leading principles are 
laid down ; but the application of these to 
the innumerable cases which occur in the 
actual intercourse of life, is left to the under- 
standing and the conscience of individuals. 
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Had it been othcm^ise, the Christian code 
would have swelled to an extent which would 
have rendered it in a great degree useless ; 
it would have been difficult or impossible to 
recollect all its provisions; and, minute as 
these would have been, they would still have 
been defective, — new situations or combina- 
tions of circumstances modifying duty con- 
tinually arising, which it would have been 
impracticable or hurtful to anticipate. When 
the principles of duty are rightly unfolded, 
and when they are placed on a sound founda- 
tion, there is, to a fair mind, no difficulty in 
accommodating them to its own particular 
exigencies. A few cases, it is true, may 
occur, where it is a matter of doubt in what 
way men should act ; but these are exceed- 
ingly rare, and the lives of vast numbers 
may come to an end without any of them 
happening to occasion perplexity. Every 
man may be, and perhajis is, sensible, that 
his errors are to be ascribed, not to his hav- 
ing been at a loss to know what he should 
have done, but to his deliberately or hastily 
violating what he saw to be right, or to his 
having allowed himself to confound, by vam 
and subtile distinctions, what, in the case of 
any one else, would have left m his mind no 
room for hesitation. 'Fhe manner, however, 
in which the gospel inculcates the law of 
God, combined with other causes in leading 
to a species of moral discussion, which, pre- 
tending to ascertain in every case what ought 
to be practised, and thus to afford jilain and 
safe directions to the conscience, terminated 
m what has been denominated casuistry. 

The schoolmen delighted in this species of 
intellectual labour. They transferred their 
zeal for the most fanciful and frivolous dis- 
tinctions in what respected the doctrines of 
religion to its precepts ; they anatomized 
the different virtues ; nicely examined all the 
circumstances by which our estimate of them 
should be influenced; and they thus ren- 
dered the study of morality inextricable, 
confounded the natural notions of right and 
wrong, and so accustomed themselves and 
others to weigh their actions, that they 
could easily find some excuse for what was 
most culpable, whilst they continued under 
the impression that they were not deviating 
from what, as moral beings, was incumbent 
upon them. The corruption of manners 
which was introduced into the church during 
the dark ages rendered casuistry very popu- 
lar ; and, accordingly, many who affected to 
be the most enlightened writers of their age, 
and perhaps really were so, tortured their 
understanding or their fancy in solving 
cases of conscience, and often in polluting 
their own imaginations and those of others, 
by employing them on possible crimes, upon 
which, however unlikely was their occur- 
rence in life, they were eager to pronounce 
a decision. The happy change which the 
Reformation produced upon the views of 
men respecting the sacred scriptures, tended 
to erect that pure standard of duty which 
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for ages had been laid in the dust. Yet for a 
considerable time Protestant divines occupied 
themselves with the intricacies of casuistry, 
thus in some degree shutting out the light 
which they had fortunately poured upon the 
world. Ine Lutheran theologians walked 
very much in the track which the schoolmen 
had opened, although their decisions were 
much more consonant with Christianity; 
and It was not uncommon in some countries 
for ecclesiastical assemblies to devote part of 
their time to the resolution of questions 
which might have been safely left unnoticed, 
which now are almost universally regarded 
as frivolous, and about which almost the 
most ignorant would be ashamed to ask an 
opinion. Even after much of the sophistry, 
and much of the moral perversion connected 
with casuistry, were exploded, the form of 
that science was preserved, and many valua- 
ble moral yirmciples in conformity to it de- 
livered. The venerable Bishop Hall pub- 
lished a celebrated work, to which he gave 
the appellation of “ ("ases of Conscience 
Practically Resolved ; and he introduces 
it with the following observations addressed 
to the reader . ‘^Of all divinity, that part is 
most useful which determines cases of con- 
science ; and of all cases of conscience, the 
jiractical are most necessary, as action is of 
more concernment than speculation ; and of 
all practical cases, those which are of most 
common use are of so much greater neces- 
sity and benefit to be resolved, as the errors 
thereof are more universal, and therefore 
more prejudicial to the society of mankind. 
These I have selected out of many ; and hav- 
ing turned over divers casuists, have pitched 
upon those decisions which I hold most 
conformable to enlightened reason and reli- 
gion ; sometimes I follow them, and some- 
times 1 leave them for a better guide.” He 
divides his work into four parts, — Cases of 
profit and traffic, Cases of life and liberty. 
Cases of piety and religion, and Cases matri- 
monial; under each of these solving a num- 
ber of questions, or rather giving a number 
of moral dissertations. 

(Casuistry, as a systematic perversion of 
Christian morality, is now, in the Protestant 
world, very much unknown ; though there 
still is, and perhans always will be, that 
softening down of the strict rules of duty, to 
which mankind are led either by self-deceit, 
or by the natural desire of reconciling, with 
the hope of the divine favour, considerable 
obliquity from that path of rectitude and 
virtue which alone is acceptable to God. 
But the most striking specimen of the 
length to which casuistry was carried, and 
of the dangerous consequences which re- 
sulted from it, is furnished by the history of 
the maxims and sentiments of the Jesuits, 
that celebrated order, which combined with 
profound literature, and the most zealous sup- 
port of Popery, an ambition that perverted 
their understandings, or rather induced 
tliem to employ their rational powers in the 
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melancholy work of poisoning the sources 
of morality, and of casting the name and 
the appearance of virtue over a dissoluteness 
of pnnciple and a profligacy of licentiousness, 
which, had they not been cnecked by soimder 
views, and by feelings and habits favourable 
to morality, would have spread through the 
world the most degrading misery. See 
Jesuits. 

CATERPILLAR, The word oc- 

curs Deut. xxviii. 38 ; Psalm Ixviii. 46 ; 
Isaiah xxviii. 4 ; 1 Kings vUi. 37 ; 2 Chron. 
vi. 28 ; Joel i. 4 ; ii. 25. In the four last 
cited texts, it is distinguished from the 
locust, properly so called j and in Joel i. 4, 
is mentioned as “ eating up^^ what the other 
species had left, and therefore might be called 
the consumer^ by way of eminence. But the 
ancient interpreters are far from being 
apeed what particular species it signifies. 
The Septuagint in Chronicles, and Aquila in 
Psalms, render it fipovxos : so the Vulgate in 
Chronicles and Isaiah, and Jeromin Psalms, 
bruchus, the chafer, which is a great de- 
vourer of leaves. From the Syriac version, 
however, Micha‘dis is disposed to under- 
stand it the taupe grillon, “ mole cricket,” 
which, in its grub state, is very destructive 
to corn and other vegetables, by feeding on 
their roots. See Locust. 

CATHOLIC denotes what is general or 
universal. The rise of heresies induced the 
primitive Christian church to assume to 
itself the appellation of catholic, as being a 
characteristic to distinguish itself from them. 
The Romish church now proudly assumes 
the title catholic, in opposition to all who 
have separated from her communion, and 
whom she considers as heretics and schis« 
matics, whilst she herself remains the only 
true and Christian church. The church of 
Christ is called catholic, because it extends 
throughout litie world, and endures through 
all time. 

2. Catholic, general. Epistles. They are 
seven in number; namely, one of James, 
two of Peter, three of John, and one of 
Jude. They are called catholic, because 
directed to Christian converts generally, and 
not to any particular church. Hug, in his 
“ Introduction to the New Testament,” 
takes another view of the import of this 
term, which was certainly used at an early 
period, as by Origen and others : — “ When 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles con- 
stituted one peculiar division, the works of 
Paul also another, there still remained writ- 
ings of different authors, which might like- 
wise form a collection of themselves, to 
which a name must be given. It might most 
aptly be called the common collection, KoJBohiKhy 
ttivrayiia, of the apostles, and the treatises 
contained in it, koivoUl and KadoXueal, which 
are commonly used by the Greeks as syno- , 
nyms. For this we find a proof even in the 
most ancient ecclesiastical language. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus calls the epistle which 
was dispatched by the assembly of the apos- 


tles, Acts XV. 23, the * catholic epistle/ a» 
that in which all the apostles had a share, 
rhv KxBoXtK^y rwv *AiroF6Auy Ihrarrmy* 

Hence our seven epistles are catholic, or 
epistles of all the apostles who are authors.” 

CAVES, or CAVERNS The country of 
Judea, being mountainous and rocky, is in 
many parts full of caverns, to which allusions 
frequently occur in the Old Testament. At 
Engedi, in particular, there was a cave so 
large, that David, with six hundred men, hid 
themselves in the sides of it, and Saul entered 
the mouth of the cave without perceiving 
that any one was there, 1 Sam. xxiv. Jose- 
phus tells us of a numerous gang of banditti, 
who, having infested the country, and being 
pursued by Herod with his army, retired into 
certain caverns, almost inaccessible, near 
Arbela in Galilee, where they were with 
great difficulty subdued. ‘‘ Beyond Damas- 
cus,” says Slrabo, “ are two mountains, 
called Trachones, from which the country 
has the name of Trachonitis ; and from 
hence, towards Arabia and Iturea, are cer- 
tain rugged mountains, in which there are 
deep caverns ; one of which will hold four 
thousand men.” Tavernier, in his ” Travels 
in Persia,” speaks of a grotto between Aleppo 
and Bir, that would hold near three thou- 
sand horse. And Maundrcll assures us, that 
“three hours distant from JSidon, about a 
mile from the sea, there runs along a high 
rocky mountain, in the sides of which are 
hewn a multitude of grottoes, all very little 
differing from each other. They have en- 
trances about two foot square. There are of 
these subterraneous caverns two hundred in 
number. It may, with probability, at least, 
be concluded that these places were contrived 
for the use of the living, and not of the 
dead.” These extracts may be useful in ex- 
plaining such passages of scripture as the 
following; “ Because of the Midianites, the 
children of Israel made them dens which are 
m the mountains, and caves, and strong 
holds,” Judges vi. 2. To these they betook 
themselves for refuge in times of distress 
and hostile invasion : — “ When the men of 
Israel saw that they were in a strait, for the 
people were distressed, then the people did 
nide themselves in caves, and in thickets, 
and in rocks, and in high places, and in 
pits,” 1 Sam. xiii. 6. See also Jer. xli. 9. 
“ To enter into the holes of the rocks and 
into the caves of the earth,” became with 
the prophets a very proper and familiar 
image to express a state of terror and con- 
sternation. Thus Isaiah ii. 19 : “ They shall 
go into the holes of the rocks, and into tho 
caves of the earth, for fear of the Lord, and 
for the glory of his majesty, when he ariseth 
to shake terribly the earth.” 

CEDAR, n«. The cedar is a large and 
noble evergreen tree. Its lofty height* 
and its far-extended branches, afford spa- 
cious shelter and shade, Ezek. xxxi. 3, 6, 8. 
The wood is very valuable ; is of a reddish 
colour, of an aromatic smell, and reputed 
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mcomtptible. This is owing to its bitter 
taste, which the worms cannot endure, and to 
its resin, which preserves it from the injuries 
of the weather. The ark of the covenant, 
and much of the temple of Solomon, and 
that of Diana at Ephesus, were built of 
cedar. The tree is much celebrated in scrip- 
ture. It is called, “ the glory of Lebanon,” 
Isai. lx. 1 3. On that mountain it must in 
former times have flourished in great abun- 
dance. There are some cedars still Rowing 
there which are prodigiously large. But the 
travellers who have visited the place within 
these two or three centuries, and who describe 
trees of vast size, inform us that their num- 
ber is diminished greatly ; so that, as Isaiah 
says, “ a child may number them,” Isai. x. 
19- Maundrell measured one of the largest 
size, and found it to be twelve yards and 
six inches in girt, and yet sound; and 
thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs. (Jabnel Sionita, a very learned 
Syrian Maronite, who assisted in editing the 
Paris Polyglott, a man worthy of all credit, 
thus describes tlie cedars of Mount Lebanon, 
which he had examined on the spot : ITie 
cedar grows on the most elevated part of the 
mountain, is taller than the pme, and so 
thick, that five men together could scarcely 
encompass one. It shoots out its branches 
at ten or twelve feet from the ground : they 
are large and distant from each othei, and 
are perpetually green. The wood is of a 
brown colour, very solid and incorruptible, 
if preserved from wet. The tree bears a 
small cone like that of the pine.” 

CELSUS. A pagan philosopher of the 
second century, who composed a work 
against Christianity, in which he so expressly 
refers to the facts of the gospels, and to the 
books of the New Testament, as to have fur- 
nished important undesigned testimony to 
their antiquity and truth. 

CEMETERY. 8ee Sepulchre. 

CENSER, a sacred instrument made use 
of in the religious rites of the Hebrews. It 
was a vase which contained incense to be 
used in sacrifice. When Aaron made an 
atonement for himself and his house, he was 
to take a censer full of burning coals of fire 
from oflTthe altar of the Lord, Lev. xvi. 12. 
And Solomon, when he provided furniture 
for the temple of the Lord, made, among 
other things, censers of pure gold, 1 Kings 
vii. 50. 

CENTURION, an officer in the Roman 
army, who, as the term indicates, had the 
command of a hundred men, Matt. viii. 5, &c. 

CEPHAS, from a rock. The 
Greek n^pos, and the Latin Petriis, have 
the same signification. See Peter. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage of several 
actions, forms, and circumstances, serving 
to render a thing magnificent and solemn. 
Applied to religious services, it signifies 
the external rites and manner in which the 
ministers of religion perform their sacred 
functions, and direct or lead the worship of 
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the people In 1G4G, M. Ponce published 
a history of ancient ceremonies, showing 
the rise, growth, and introduction of each 
rite into the church, and its gradual ad- 
vancement to superstition. Many of them 
were borrowed from Judaism, but more 
from paganism. In all religions adapted to 
the nature of man there must be some posi- 
tive institutions for fixing the mind upon 
spiritual objects, and counteracting that in- 
fluence of material things upon habits and 
pursuits which is, and must be, constantly 
exerted. Without such institutions, reli- 
gion might be preserved, indeed, by a few 
of superior understanding and of strong 
powers of reflection; but among mankind 
in general all trace of it would soon be 
lost. When the end for which they are 
appointed is kept in view, and the simple 
examples of the New Testament are observed, 
they are of vast importance to the production 
both of pious feelings and of virtuous con- 
duct ; but there has constantly been a pro- 
pensity in the human race to mistake the 
means for the end, and to consider themselves 
as moral and religious, when they scrupu- 
lously observe what was intended to produce 
morality and religion. The reason is obvious : 
ceremonial observances can be performed 
without any great sacrifice of propensities 
and vices ; they are palpable ; when they 
are obsers^ed by men who, in the tenor of 
public life, do not act immorally, they are 
regarded by others as indicating high attain- 
ments in virtue ; and through that self- 
deceit which so wonderfully misleads the 
reason, and inclines it to minister to the 
passions which it should restrain, men 
have themselves become persuaded that their 
acknowledgment of divine authority, implied 
in their respect to the ritual which that 
authority is conceived to have sanctioned, 
may be taken as a proof that they have no- 
thing to apiireherid from the violation of the 
law under which they are placed. But, 
whatever be the causes of this, the fact it- 
self is established by the most extensive and 
the most incontrovertible evidence. We 
find it, indeed, wherever mankind have bad 
notions of superior power, and of their obliga- 
tion to yield obedience to the will of the 
supreme Being. 

Under the system of polytheism which 
prevailed in the most enlightened nations 
previous to the publication of C'hristianity, 
this was carried so far, that the connexion 
between religion and morality was in a great 
degree dissolved, rites and ceremonies, sacri- 
fices and oblations, were all that it was 
thought requisite to observe ; when these 
were carefully performed, there was no hesi- 
tation in ascribing piety to the persons who 
did perform them, however deficient they 
might be in virtuous and [jpious disposi- 
tions. Even under the Mosaic^ dispensa- 
tion, proceeding, as it did, immediately 
from heaven, and adapted, as in infinite 
wisdom it was, to the situation of those 
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to whom it was given, the same evil early 
began to be experienced; and although it 
wa« lamented and exposed by the prophets, 
and the most enlightened men amongst the 
Jews, it was so far from being eradicated, 
that it continued to acquire strength, till it 
was exhibited in all its magnitude in the 
character prevalent amongst the pharisees at 
die period of Christ’s manifestation. With 
this highly popular and revered class of men, 
religion was either merely a matter of cere- 
mony, or was employed, for base and inter- 
esteci purposes, to cast a veil of sanctity 
over their actions. They said long prayers, 
but it was for a show ; they gave alms, but 
it was after they had sounded a trumpet, that 
the eye of man might be fixed upon their 
beneficence ; and, as to the point now under 
review, they were most strikingly described 
by our Saviour, when he said of them, 
'‘They pay tithe of mint, and anise, and 
cummin, but they neglect the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and 
truth.” The Christian religion not only 
expressly guards against an evil which had 
become so prevalent, but its whole spirit is 
at variance with it, its own ceremonial ob- 
servances being few, and obviously emblem- 
atical of whatever is excellent and holy. 
But still the gospel finds human nature as 
other religions found it; and ecclesiastical 
history, even from the earliest periods, shows 
with what astonishing perverseness, and 
with what wonderful ingenuity, men de- 
parted from the simplicity of Christianity, 
and substituted in its room the most childish, 
and often the most pernicious, practices and 
observances. The power of godliness was 
lost informs ; and the innovations of a pro- 
fane wilUwoTship became almost innume- 
rable. The eflfect was, that men regarded 
God as less concerned with the moral con- 
duct of his creatures, than with the quantum 
of service they performed in his temples; 
and religion and morals were so disjoined, 
that one became the substitute for the other, 
to the universal corruption of the Christian 
world. 

CERINTHIANS. Of Cennthus, the found- 
er of this sect, Dr. Burton gives the fol- 
lowing account : Cerinthus is said to have 
been one of those Jews who, when St. Peter 
returned to Jerusalem, expostulated with 
him for having baptized Cornelius, Acts xi. 
2. He is also stated to have been one of 
those who went down from Judea to Anti- 
och, and said, “ Except ye be circumcised 
after the manner of closes, ye cannot be 
saved,” Acts xv. 1. According to the same 
account, he was one of the ^se teachers 
who seduced the Galatians to Judaism; and 
he is also charged with joining m the attack 
which was made upon St. Paul, for polluting 
the temple by the introduction of Greeks, 
Acts xxi. 27, 28. 1 cannot find any older 
authority for these statements than that of 
Epiphanius, who wrote late in the fourth 
century, and is by no means worthy of im- 
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plicit credit. He asserts, also, that Cerin- 
thus was one of the persons alluded to by 
St. Luke, as having . already undertaken 
to write the life of Jesus. But all these 
stories J take to be entirely inventions; 
and there is no evidence that Cerinthus 
made himself conspicuous at so early a 
period. Irenseus speaks of the heresy of 
the Nicolaitans, as being considerably prior 
to that of the Cerinthians. According to 
the same writer, Carpocrates also preceded 
Cerinthus ; and if it be true, as so many of 
the Fathers assert, that St. John wrote his 
Gospel expressly to confute this heresy, we 
can hardly come to any other conclusion, 
than that it was late in the first century when 
Cennthus rose into notice. He appears un- 
doubtedly to have been a Jew; and there is 
evidence that, after having studied philoso- 
phy in Egypt, he spread his doctrines in 
Asia Minor. This will account for his em- 
bracing the Gnostic opinions, and for his 
exciting the notice of St. John, who resided 
at Ephesus. He was certainly a Gnostic in 
his notion of the creation of the world, 
which he conceived to have been formed by 
angels ; and his attachment to that philoso- 
phy may explain what otherwise seems in- 
consistent, that he retained some of the 
Mosaic ceremonies, such as the observance 
of sabbaths and circumcision ; though, like 
other Gnostics, he ascribed the law and the 
prophets to the angel who created the world. 
This adoption or rejection of diflerent parts 
of the same system was a peculiar feature of 
the Gnostic philosophy; and the name of 
Cerinthus probably became eminent, be- 
cause he introduced a fresh change in the 
notion concerning Christ. The Gnostics, 
like their leader, Simon Magus, had all of 
them been Docetae, and denied the real hu- 
manity ; but (/crinthus is said to have main- 
tained that Jesus had a real body, and was 
the son of human parents, Joseph and Mary. 
In the other points he agreed with the Gnos- 
tics, and believed that Christ was one of the 
aeons who descended on Jesus at his baptism. 
It is difficult to ascertain v'ho was the first 
Gnostic that introduced this opinion. Some 
writers give the merit of it to Ebion ; and 
yet it is generally said that Cerinthus and 
Ebion agreed m their opinions concerning 
Christ, and that Cerinthus preceded Ebion. 
Again, Carpocrates is said to have held the 
same sentiments ; and he is placed by Ire- 
naeus before Cerinthus : so that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to decide the chronologi- 
cal precedence of these heretics. Perhaps 
the safest inference to draw from so many 
conflicting testimonies is this ; that Carpo- 
crates was the first Gnostic of eminence who 
was not a Docetist ; but that the notion of 
Jesus being born of human parents was 
taught more explicitly and with more suc- 
cess by Cerinthus. Carpocrates is reported 
to have been distinguished by the gross im- 
morality of his life ; and whatever we may 
think of the imputations cast upon the 
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Gnostics in ffeneral, it seems impossible to 
deny tbat this person^ at least, professed 
and practised a perfect liberty of action, 
lliere is also stronji^ evidence that in this 
instance Cerinthus followed his example. 

There is a peculiar doctrine ascribed to 
this heretic, which, if it originated with him, 
may well account for the celebrity of his 
name. Cerinthus has been handed down as 
the first person who held the notion of a 
millennium; and though the Fathers un- 
doubtedly believed that, previous to the 
general resurrection, the earth would under- 
go a renovation, and the just would rise to 
enjoy a long period of terrestrial happiness, 
yet there was a marked and palpable differ- 
ence between the millennium of the Fathers 
and that of Cerinthus. The Fathers con- 
ceived this terrestrial happiness to be per- 
fectly pure and freed from the imperfections 
of our nature ; but Cerinthus is said to have 
promised his followers a millennium of the 
grossest pleasures and the most sensual gra- 
tifications. It is singular that all the three 
sources, to which we may trace the Gnos- 
tic doctrines, might furnish some foundation 
for this notion of a millennium. Thus Plato 
has left some speculations concerning the 
great year,** when, after the expiration of 
thirty-six thousand years, the world was 
to be renewed, and the golden age to re- 
turn. It was the belief of the Persian magi, 
according to Plutarch, that the time would 
come, when Ahreman, or the evil principle, 
would be destroyed ; when the earth would 
lose its impediments and inequalities, and 
all mankind would be of one language, and 

3 uninterrupted happiness. It was 
t, in the Cabbala, that the world was 
to last six thousand years, which would be 
followed by a period of rest for a thousand 
years more. There appears in this an evi- 
dent allusion, though on a much grander 
scale, to the sabbatical years of rest. The 
institution of the jubilee, and the glowing 
descriptions given by the prophets of the 
restoration of the Jews, and the reign of 
the Messiah, may have led the later Jews 
to some of their mystical fancies ; and when 
all these systems were blended together by 
the Gnostics, it is not strange, if a millen- 
nium formed part of their creed long before 
the time of Cerinthus. It seems probable, 
however, that he went much further than 
his predecessors in teaching that the millen- 
nium would consist in a course of sensual 
indulgence ; and it may have been his no- 
tions upon this subject, added to those con- 
cerning the human nature of Christ, which 
led him to maintain, contrary to the gene- 
rality of Gnostics, that Christ had not yet 
risen, but that he would rise hereafter. The 
Gnostics, as we have seen, denied the resur- 
rection altogether. Believing Jesus to be a 
phantom, they did not believe that he was 
crucified ; and they could not therefore be- 
lieve that he had risen. But Cerinthus, who 
held that Jesus was born, like other hxunan 


beings, found no difficulty in believing lite- 
rally that he was crucified ; and he is said 
also to have taught that he would rise from 
the dead at some future period. It is most 
probable that this period was that of the mil- 
lennium ; and the words of St. John in the 
Revelation would easily be perverted, where 
it is said of the souls of the martyrs, that 
“ they lived and reigned with Christ a thou- 
sand years,** Rev. xx. 4. 

CHALCEDONY, Rev. xxi. 1 9 ; 

a precious stone. Arethas, who has written 
an account of Bithynia, says that it was so 
called from Chalcedon, a city of that coun- 
try, opposite to Byzantium ; and it was in 
colour like a carbuncle. Some have sup- 
posed this also to be the stone called 
translated ** emerald,** Exodus xxviii. 18. 

CHALDEA, or Babylonia, the country 
lying on both sides the Euphrates, of which 
Babylon was the capital; and extending 
southwards to the Persian Gulf, and north- 
wards into Mesopotamia, at least as far as 
Ur, which is called Ur of the Chaldees. This 
country had also the name of Shinar. See 
Babylon. 

CHALDEAN PHILOSOPHY claims at- 
tention on account of its very high antiquity. 
The most ancient people, next to the He- 
brews, among the eastern nations, who ap- 
pear to have been acquainted with philoso- 
phy, in its more general sense, were the 
Chaldeans ; for though the Egyptians have 
pretended that the Chaldeans were an Egyp- 
tian colony, and that they derived Uieir 
learning from Egypt, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the kingdom of Babylon, of which 
Chaldea was a part, flourished before the 
Egyptian monarchy ; and that the Egyptians 
were rather indebted to the Chaldeans, than 
the Chaldeans to the Egyptians. Neverthe- 
less, the accounts that have been transmitted 
to us by the (/haldeans themselves, of the 
antiquity of their learning, are blended with 
fable, and involved in considerable uncertain- 
ty. There are other circumstances, inde- 
pendently of the antiquity of the Chaldean 
philosophy, which render our knowledge of 
it imperfect and uncertain. We derive our 
acquaintance with it from other nations, and 
principally from the Greeks, whose vanity 
led them to despise and misrepresent the 
pretended learning of barbarous nations. 
The Chaldeans also adopted a symbolical 
mode of instruction, and transmitted their 
doctrines to posterity under a veil of ob- 
scurity, which it is not easy to remove. To 
all which, we may add that, about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, a race of 
philosophers sprung up, who, with a view of 
gaining credit to their own wild and extrava- 
gant doctrines, passed them upon the world 
as the ancient wisdom of the Chaldeans and 
Persians, in spurious books, which they as- 
cribed to Zoroaster, or some other eastern 
philosopher. Thus, the fictions of these im- 
postors were confounded with the genuine 
dogmas of the ancient eastern nations. Not* 
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witli^tati<ling these causes of uncertainty, 
which perplex the researches of modern in- 
(mrere into the distinguishing doctrines and 
omracter of the Chaldean philosophy, it ap- 
pears probable that the philosophers of Chal- 
dea were the priests of the Babylonian na- 
tion, who instructed the people in the prin- 
ciples of religion, interpreted its laws, and 
conducted its ceremonies. Their character 
was similar to that of the Persian magi, and 
they are often confounded with them by the 
Greek historians Like the priests in most 
other nations, they employed religion in sub- 
serviency to the ruling ])owers, and made use 
of imposture to serve the purposes of civil 
policy. Accordingly, Diodorus Siculus re- 
lates, that they pretended to predict future 
events by divination, to explain prodigies, 
and interpret dreams, and to avert evils, or 
confer benefits, by means of augury and in- 
cantations. For many ages, they retained a 
principal jilace among diviners. Jn the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus, when the emperor and 
his army, who were perishing with thirst, 
were suddenly relieved by a shower, the pro- 
digy was ascribed to the power and skill of 
the Chaldean soothsayers. Thus accredited 
for their miraculous jiowers, they maintained 
their consequence in the courts of princes. 
The jirincipal instrument which they em- 
ployed in sup])()rt of their superstition, was 
astrology I'he Chaldeans were probably 
the first people who made regular observa- 
tions upon the heavenly bodies, and hence 
the appellation of Chaldean became after- 
wards synonymous with that of astronomer. 
Nevertheless all their observations were aji- 
plied to the sole purpose of establishing the 
credit of judicial astrology; and they em- 
ployed their pretended skill in this art, in 
calculating nativities, foretelling the weather, 
predicting good and bad fortune, and other 
practices usual with impostors of this class. 
While tliey taught the vulgar that all human 
afiairs are influenced by the stars, and pro- 
fessed to be acquainted with the nature and 
laws of their influence, and consequently to 
possess a power of prying into futurity, they 
encouraged much idle superstition, and 
many fraudulent practices. Hence other 
professors of these mischievous arts were 
afterwards called Chaldeans, and the arts 
themselves were called Babylonian arts. 
Among the Romans these impostors were so 
troublesome, that, during the time of the re- 
public, it became necessary to issue an edict 
requiring the Chaldeans, or mathematicians, 
(by which latter appellation they were com- 
monly known,) to depart from Rome and 
Italy within ten days ; and, afterwards, under 
the emperors, these soothsayers were put 
under the most severe interdiction. 

^riie Chaldean philosophy, notwithstand- 
ing the obscurity that has rendered it diffi- 
cult of research, has been highly extolled, 
not only by the orientals and ureeks, but by 
Jewish and Christian writers • but upon re- 
curring to authorities that are unquestiona- 


ble, there seems to be little or nothing in 
this branch of the barbaric philosophy which 
deserves notice. I’he following brief detail 
will include the most interesting particulars. 
From the testimony of Diodorus, and also 
from other ancient authorities, collected by 
Eusebius, it appears, that the Chaldeans be- 
lieved in God, the Lord and Parent of all, by 
whose providence the world is governed. 
From this principle sprung their religious 
rites, the immediate object of which was a 
supposed race of spiritual beings or demons, 
whose existence could not have been ima- 
gined, without first conceiving the idea of a 
supreme Being, the source of adl intelligence. 
I^he belief of a supreme Deity, the fountain 
of all the divinities which were supposed to 
preside over the several parts of the material 
world, was the true origin of all religious 
worship, however idolatrous, not excepting 
even that which consisted in paying divine 
honours to the memory of dead men. Be- 
sides the supreme Being, the Chaldeans sup- 
posed spiritual beings to exist, of several 
orders ; gods, demons, heroes : these they 
probably distributed into subordinate classes, 
agreeably to their practice of theurgy or 
magic The (’haldeans, in common with the 
eastern nations in general, admitted the ex- 
istence of certain evil spirits, clothed m a 
vehicle of grosser matter ; and m subduing 
or counteracting these, they placed a great 
part of the efficacy of their religious incanta- 
tions. Thcvse doctrines were the mysteries 
of the Chaldean religion, imparted only to 
the initiated. 'Hieir popular religion con- 
sisted in the worship of the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars, as divinities, after the 
general practice of the east. Job xxxi. 27. 
From the religious system of the Chaldeans 
were derived two arts, for which they were 
long celebrated ; namely, magic and astro- 
logy. Their magic, which should not be 
confounded with witchcraft, or a supposed 
intercourse with evil spirits, consisted in 
the performance of certain religious cere- 
monies or incantations, which were supposed, 
by the interposition of good demons, to pro- 
duce supernatural eflfccts. Their astrology 
was founded upon the chimerical principle, 
that the stars have an influence, either bene- 
ficial or malignant, upon the affairs of men, 
which may be discovered, and made the cer- 
tain ground of prediction, in particular cases ; 
and the whole art consisted in applying as- 
tronomical observations to this fanciful pur- 
pose, and thus imposing upon the credulity 
of the vulgar. 

CHAMBER. See Upper Room. 

CHAPTERS. The New Testament was 
early portioned out into certain divisions^ 
which appear under various names. The 
custom of reading it publicly in the Chris- 
tian assemblies after the law and the pro- 
phets, would soon cause such divisions to be 
applied to it. The law and the prophets 
were for this end already divided into para- 
shim and haptaroth, and the New Testament 
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could not long remain without bein^ treated 
in the same way. The distribution into 
cWrchJessons was indeed the oldest that 
took place in it. The Christian teachers 
gave the name of pericopes to the sections 
read as lessons by the Jews. Justin Martyr 
avails himself of this expression, when he 
quotes prophetical passages. Such is the 
case also in Clemens of Alexandria ; but this 
writer also gives the name of wepindvai to 
larger sections of the Gospels and St. Paul's 
Epistles. Pericopes therefore were nothing 
else but avayvdxrparai church lessons, or sec- 
tions of the New Testament, which were 
read in the assemblies after Moses and the 
Prophets. In the third century another 
division also into K€<f>a\ala occurs. Dionysius 
of Alexandria speaks of them in reference 
to the Apocalypse, and the controversies re- 
specting it. JSome, says he, went through 
the whole book, from chapter to chapter, to 
show that it bore no sense. In the fifth cen- 
tury Euthalius produced again a division 
into chapters, which was accounted his in- 
vention. He himself however lays claim 
to nothing more than having composed 
tV 'twv Ke<pa\aluv ^K0eiri*/, the summaries of 
the contents of the chapters in the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles. In 
the epistles of St. Paul, not even these are 
his property ; but they are derived “ from one 
of the wisest of the fathers, and worshippers 
of Christ,” as he himself says, and he only 
incorporated them into his stichometncal 
edition of the New Testament. The chapters 
must, therefore, have been in existence be- 
fore Euthalius, if the father whom he men- 
tions composed notices of their contents. 
But how old they arc cannot easily be known. 
The Euthalian K€<i>a\aia are distinguished 
from the pertcopes, or reading portions, by 
their extent. The Jews had divided the law 
into fifty-three parashim, according to the 
number of the sabbaths, taking into account 
the leap year. Nearly so distributed were the 
Acts of the Apostles, 8t. Paul’s and the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, according to the Alexandrine 
ritual, which Euthalius follows in his sticho- 
metrical edition, namely, into fifty-six peri- 
copes j three more than the number of KvpidKoi 
Tipigou, Sundays, probably for three^ festivals, 
which might be observed at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. The Gospels too 
had naturally in the same way many peri- 
copes. Such in older times was the practice 
in Asia also ; for Justin says, that the be- 
lievers there assemble themselves for prayer 
and reading on Sunday only, iv rf rov i}\lov 
ilfji€p<f. Since then the whole New Testament 
was districted into so few sections, these 
must necessarily have been great, and a jpm- 
cope in Euthalius sometimes includes m it 
four, five, and even six chapters. We have 
spoken hitherto only of the chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. In 
the Gospels there occur to us ««<^aAate of 
two sorts, the greater and the lesser. The 
lesser are the Ammonian which Eusebius 
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rejected, after which he composed his ten 
canons in order to point out in the Mono- 
tessaron of Ammonius the respective con- 
tents of every Evangelist. He has explained 
himself in the Epistle to Carpianus on their 
use, and on the formation of nis ten canons, 
where he names his sections sometimes 
Ke<f>aKala, sometimes vrepiKdTrat. Matthew has 
tliree hundred and fifty-five of these, Mark 
two hundred and thirty-six, Luke three 
hundred and forty- two, and John two hun- 
dred and thirty-two. The other chapters 
are independent of these, which from their 
extent arc also named the greater. Of these, 
Matthew contains sixty-eight, Mark forty- 
nine, Luke eighty-threc, and John only 
eighteen. There are but very few manu- 
scripts which have not both of them toge- 
ther. As to the church-lessons, to come 
back to them once more, various alterations 
took place in them. As the festival days 
multiplied, the old division could no longer 
subsist, and in many churches the pericopes 
were shortened. At last as the ritual of 
ceremonies was enlarged, only certain por- 
tions were extracted from the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, 
which sometimes were very short. A codex 
of this sort was termed ^KXoyd^iov ; in refer- 
ence to the Gospels alone, evayys^is-dpiou; and 
in respect to the other books, wpalair^JroXos. 
This seems to have taken place among the 
Latins much earlier than among the Greeks 
There are perfectly credible testimonies, 
which establish such an arrangement among 
the former at the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, at which date nothing of the kind is 
perceptible among the latter. The expres- 
sion, vrpa^an6s'o\os, appears indeed frequently 
in the Typicum of St Sabas, who died m 
the beginning of the fifth century. But the 
Greeks do not disavow, that this Typicum 
or monastic ritual was not by himself, that 
it perished in the invasions of the barba- 
rians, and was comjiosed anew by John of 
Damascus, with references r^emoriter, tq 
that of Sabas. He lived towards the middle 
of the eighth century, and with an earlier 
notice of lectionanes among the Greeks we 
are not acquainted. Finally, our present 
chapters come, as it is well known, from 
Cardinal Hugo de St. Cher, who in the 
twelfth century composed a concordance, 
and to this end distributed the Bible accord- 
ing to his own discretion into smaller por- 
tions. 'Iliey are now moreover pnerally 
admitted in the editions of the Hebrew and 
Greek texts. The verses, however, are 
from Robert Stephens, who first introduced 
them in his edition of the New Testament, 
A. D. 1551. His son, Henry Stephens, was 
the first to record this for the information of 
postenty, in the preface to his Greek Con- 
cordance to the New Testament ; m which 
he says, that two facts connected with it 
equally demand our admiration: ‘ The first 
is that my father, while travelling from 
Paris to Lyons, finished this division of each 
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chapter into verses, and indeed the ^eater 
part of it {inter equitmdum] when ridiiiff on 
nis horse. The second fact is, that, a short 
time prior to this journey, while he had the 
matter still in contemplation, almost all 
those to whom he mentioned it told him 
plainly that he was an indiscreet man, as 
though he had a wish to spend his time and 
labour on an affair which woiild prove utterly 
useless, and which would not outain for him 
any commendation, but, on the contrary, 
would expose him to much ridicule. But 
behold the result : in opposition to the opi- 
nion which condemned and discountenanced 
my father’s undertaking, as soon as his in- 
vention was published, every edition of the 
New Testament, whether in the Greek, Latin, 
French, German, or in any other language, 
which did not adopt it, was immediately dis- 
carded,” It perhaps will not be unedifying to 
add, that this passage has yielded mankind 
another proof that learning is not always 
synonimous with wisdom : for the phrase re- 
specting riding, which occurs in it, has fur- 
nished matter of warm dispute to literary 
men ; some of them contending that inter 
equitandum m^ans, that Robert Stephens per- 
formed the greater part of his task while ac- 
tually on horseback; but others, giving a 
more extended construction to the expres- 
sion, assert that he was engaged in this oc- 
cupation only when stopping for refreshment 
at inns on the road. Though the first inter- 
pretation would probably obtain the greatest 
number of suftrages from really learned and 
impartial men ; yet it is quite sufficient for 
mankind to know, in either way, that this 
division into verses was completed in the 
course of that journey. 

CHARIOTS OF WAR. The scripture 
speaks of two sorts of these chariots, one 
for princes and generals to nde in, the other 
used to break the enemy’s battalions, by 
letting them loose armed with iron, whicn 
made dreadful havoc among the troops. 
The most ancient chariots of which we have 
any notice are Pharaoh’s, which were over- 
whelmed in the Red Sea, Exodus xiv. 7. 
The Canaanites, whom Joshua engaged at 
the waters of Merom, had cavalry and a 
multitude of chariots, Joshua xi. 4. Sisera, 
the general of Jabin, king of Hazor, had 
nine hundred chariots of iron in his army. 
Judges iv. 3. The tribe of Judah could 
not get possession of all the lands of their 
lot, ^cause the ancient inhabitants of the 
country were strong in chariots of iron. 
The Pliilistines, in the war carried on by 
them against Saul, had thirty thousand cha- 
riots, and six thousand horsemen, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 5. David, having taken one thousand 
chariots of war from Hadadezer, king of 
Syria, hamstrung the horses, and burned 
nine hundred chariots, reserving only one 
hundred to himself, 2 Samuel viii. 4. Solo- 
mon had a considerable number of chariots, 
hut we know of no military expedition in 
which they were employed, 1 Kings x. 20, 


As Judea was a very mountainous country, 
chariots could be of no great use there, 
cept in the plains ; and the Hebrews often 
evaded them by fighting on the mountains* 
The kings of tne Hebrews, when they went 
to ivar, were themselves generally mounted in 
chariots, from which they fought, and issued 
their orders ; and there was always a second 
chariot empty, which followed each of them, 
that if the first was broken, he might ascend 
the other, 2 Chronicles xxxv. 24. Chariots 
were sometimes consecrated to the sun ; and 
the scripture observes, that Josiah burned 
those which had been dedicated to the sun 
by his predecessors, 2 Kings xxiii, 11. This 
superstitious custom was borrowed from the 
heathens, and principally from the Persians. 

CHARITY, considered as a Christian 
grace, ought in our translation, in order to 
avoid mistake, to have been translated love. 
It is the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour flowing from the love of God; 
and is described with wonderful copious- 
ness, felicity, and even ^andeur, by St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiii; a portion of scripture 
which, as it shows the habitual temper of 
a true Christian, cannot be too frequently 
referred to for self-examination, and ought 
to be constantly present to us as our rule. 
2. In the popular sense, charity is almsgiv- 
ing ; a duty of practical Christianity which 
is solemnly enjoined, and to which special 
promises are annexed. 

CHARM. See Divination. 

CHEBAR, a river of Chaldea, Ezek. i. 1. 
It is thought to have risen near the head of 
the Tigris, and to have run through Mesopo- 
tamia, to the south-west, and emptied itself 
into the Euphrates. 

CHEDORLAOMER, a king of the Elam- 
ites, who were either Persians, or people bor- 
dering upon the Persians. This was one of 
the four confederated kings, who made war 
upon the five kings of the pentapolis of 
Sodom; and who, after having defeated 
them, and made themselves masters of a 
great booty, were pursued and dispersed by 
Abraham, Gen. xiv. 

CHEMARIM. This word occurs only 
once in our version of the Bible : “ I wiU 
cut off the remnant of Baal, and the name 
of the Chemarims (Chemarim) with the 
priests,” Zeph, i. 4; but it frequently oc- 
curs in the Hebrew, and is generally trans- 
lated “ priests of the idols,” or “ priests 
clothed in black,” because chamar signifies 
blackness. By this word the best comment- 
ators understand the priests of false gods, 
and in particular the worshippers of fire, 
because they were, it is said, dressed in 
black. Le Clerc, however, declares against 
this last opinion. Our translators of the 
Bible would seem sometimes to understand 
by this word the idols or objects of worship, 
rather than their priests. This is also the 
opinion of Le Clerc, Calmet observes that 
camar in Arabic signifies the moon, and that 
Isis is the same deity, “ Among the priests 
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of Isis,” says Calmet, ** were those called 
melantythori, that is, wearers of black; but 
it is uncertain whether this name was given 
them by reason of their dressing wholly in 
black, or because they wore a black shining 
veil in the processions of this goddess.” 

CHEMOSH, tyiDlS, an idol of the Moab- 
ites, Numbers xxl 29. The name is derived 
from a root which in Arabic signiiies to 
hasten. For this reason, many believe Che- 
mosh to be the sun, whose precipitate course 
might well procure it the name of swift. 
Some identify Chemosh with Ammon ; and 
Macrobius snows that Ammon was the sun, 
whose rays were denoted by his horns. Cal- 
met is of opinion that the god Hamanus and 
Apollo Chomeus, mentioned by Strabo and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, was (mamos, or the 
sun. These deities were worshipped in many 
parts of the east. Some, from the resem- 
blance of the Hebrew Chamos with the 
Greek Comos, have thought Chamos to sig- 
nify Bacchus. Jerom and most interpreters 
consider Chamosh and Peor as the same 
deity ; but some think that Baal-Peor was 
Tammuz, or Adonis. To Chemosh Solomon 
erected an altar upon the Mount of Olives, 
1 Kings xi. 7- As to the form of the idol 
Chemosh, the scripture is silent ; but if, ac- 
cording to Jerom, it were like Baal-Peor, it 
must have been of the beeve kind ; as were, 
probably, all the Baals, though accompanied 
with various insignia. There can be little 
doubt that part of the religious services per- 
formed to Chemosh, as to Baal-Peor, con- 
sisted in revelling and drunkenness, ob- 
scenities and impurities of the grossest kinds 
From Chemosh the Greeks seem to have 
derived their Kwjuos, called by the Romans 
ComaSy the god of feasting and revelling. 

CHERETHIM. Cherethnn,or 

Cherethites, are denominations for the Phi- 
listines : I will stretch out mine hand upon 
the Philistines, and will cut off the Chere- 
thim, and destroy the remnant of the sea- 
coast,” Ezek. XXV. 1(). Zephaniali, exclaim- 
ing against the Philistines, says, “Woe unto 
the inhabitants of the sea-coasts, the nation 
of the Cherethites,” Zeph. li. 5. It is said, 
1 Sam. XXX. 14, that the Amalckites invaded 
the south of the Cherethites ; that is, of the 
Philistines. David, and some of the kings, 
his successors, had guards called Cherethites 
and Pelethites, 2 Sam. xv. 18 ; xx. 7- Cal- 
met thinks that they were of the country of 
the Philistines j but several expositors of our 
own country are of a different opinion. “ We 
can hardly suppose,” say the latter, that 
David would employ any of these uncircum- 
cised people as nis body-guard, or that the 
Israelitish soldiers would have patiently seen 
foreigners of that nation advanced to such 
places of honour and trust.” It may, there- 
fore, be inferred that guards were called 
Cherethites, because they went with David 
into Philistia, where they continued with 
him all the time he was under the protection 
of Achish. l"hese were the persons who 
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accompanied David from the first, and who 
remained with him in his greatest distresses ; 
and it is no wonder, if men of such approved 
fidelity should be chosen for his body-guard 
Besides, it is not uncommon for soldiers ta 
derive their names, not from the place of 
their nativi^, but of their residence. 

CHERUB. plural CD'»n3. It ap- 
pears, from Gen. iii. 29> that this is a name 
given to angels ; but whether it is the name 
of a distinct class of celestials, or designates 
the same order as the seraphim, we have no 
means of determining. But the term cAc- 
ruhim generally signifies those figures which 
Moses was commanded to make and place 
at each end of the mercy-seat, or propitia- 
tory, and which covered the ark with ex- 
panded wings in the most holy place of 
the Jewish tabernacle and temple. See 
Exodus XXV. 18, 19. The original mean- 
ing of the term, and the shape or form of 
these, any further than that they were 
alata animata, “winged creatures,” is not 
certainly known. The word in Hebrew ie 
sometimes taken for a calf or ox ; and Eze- 
kiel, X. 14, sets down the face of a che- 
rub as synonymous to the face of an ox. The 
word ckeruhy in Syriac and Chaldee, signifies 
to till or plough, which is the proper work 
of oxen. Cherub also signifies strong and 
powerful. Grotius says they were figures 
much like that of a calf ; and Bochart, like- 
wise, thinks that they were more like the 
figure of an ox than anything besides ; and 
Spencer is of the same mind. But Josephus 
says they were extraordinary creatures of a 
figure unknown to mankind. The opinion 
of most critics, taken, it seems, from Ezek. 
i, 9, 10, is, that they were figures composed 
of parts of various creatures; as a man, a lion, 
an ox, an eagle. But certainly we have no 
decided proof that the figures placed m the 
holy of holies, in the tabernacle, were of the 
same form with those described by Ezekiel. 
I'he contrary, indeed, seems rather indi- 
cated, because they looked down upon the 
mercy-seat, which is an attribute not well 
adapted to a four-faced creature, like the 
emblematical cherubim seen by Ezekiel. 

l^he cherubim of the sanctuary were two in 
number, one at each end of the mercy-seat ; 
which, with the ark, was placed exactly m 
the middle, between the north and south 
sides of the tabernacle. It was here that 
atonement was made, and that God was ren- 
dered propitious by the High Priest sprink- 
ling the blood upon and before the mercy- 
seat, Lev. xvi. 14, 15. Here the glory of 
God appeared, and here he met his High 
Priest, and by him his people, and from 
hence he gave forth his oracles; whence the 
whole holy place was called the oracle. 
These cherubim, it must be observed, had 
feet whereon they stood, 2 Chron. iii. 13; 
and their feet were joined, in one continued 
beaten work, to the ends of the mercy-seat 
which covered the ark : so that they were 
wholly over or above it. Those in the taher- 
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Hack were of beaten gold^ being but of email 
dimeneione, Bxod. xxv. 18 ; but those in the 
temnle of Solomon were made of tlie wood 
of the olive-tree overlaid with cold ; for they 
were very large, extending their wings to 
the whole breadth of the oracle, which was 
twenty cubits, 1 Kings vi. 23 — 28 ; 2 Chron. 
iii, 10 — 13. They are called ** cherubim of 
glory,” not merely or chiefly on account of 
the matter or formation of them, but because 
they had the glory of God, or the glorious 
symbol of his presence, “the Shekmah,” 
resting between them. As this glory abode 
in the inward tabernacle, and as the figures 
of the cherubim represented the angels who 
surround the manifestation of the divine 
presence in the world above, tliat tabernacle 
was rendered a fit image of the court of 
heaven, in which light it is considered every 
where in the Epistle to the Hebrews. See 
chapters iv. 14 ; viii. 1 ; xx. 8, 9, 23, 24 ; 
xii. 22, 23. 

The cherubim, it is true, have been con- 
sidered by the disciples of Mr. Hutchinson 
as designed emblems of Jehovah himself, or 
rather of the Trinity of Persons in the God- 
head, with man taken into the divine essence. 
But that God, who is a pure Spirit, without 
parts or passions, perfectly separate and re- 
mote from all matter, should command Mo- 
ses to make material and visible images or 
emblematical representations of himself, is 
utterly improbaDlc: especially, considering 
that he had repeatedly, expressly, and so- 
lemnly forbidden everything of this kind in 
the second commandment of the moral 
law, delivered from Mount Sinai, amidst 
thunder and lightning, “ blackness, dark- 
ness, and tempest,” pronouncing with an 
audible and awful voice, while “ the whole 
mount quaked greatly, and the sound of 
the trumpet waxed louder and louder. Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or 
m the water under the earth.” Hence the 
solemn caution of Moses, Deut. iv. 15, &c. : 
“ Take ye good heed unto yourselves, (for 
ye saw no manner of similitude on the day 
the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
midst of the fire,) lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, the similitude 
of any figure, the likeness of male or female, 
of any beast that is on the earth, of any 
winged fowl that fiicth in the air, of any- 
thing that creepeth on the ground, of any 
fish that is in the waters.” Hence God^s 
demand by his prophet : “ To what will ye 
liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the Holy 
One ? ” And hence the censure of the inspir- 
ed penman, Psalm cvi. 20 : ” They changed 
their glor}»' into the similitude of an ox that 
eateth grass ” Add to this, that in most or 
all of the places where the cherubim are 
mentioned in the scriptures, God is expressly 
distinguished from them. Thus, “ He,” the 
Lord, “ placed at the east of the garden che- 
rubim, and a flaming sword,” Gen. iii. 24. 


“ He rode on a cherub and did fly,” Pealm 
xviiL 10. “ He sitteth between tne cheru** 
bim,” Psalm xeix. 1. “He dweHeth between 
the cherubim,” Psalm Ixxx. 1. We also read 
of “ the glory of the God of Israel going up, 
from the cherub whereupon he was, to the 
threshold of the house,” £zek. ix. 3. And 
again, “ The glory of the Lord went up from 
the cherub, and the court was full of the 
brightness of the Lord’s glory,” Ezek. x. 4. 
And again, “ The glory of the Lord departed 
from off the threshold, and stood over the 
cherubim,” Ezek. x. 18. In all these passages 
the glory of the Lord, that is, the Shekinah, 
the glorious symbol of his presence, is dis- 
tinguished from the cherubim ; and not the 
least intimation is given in these passages, 
or any others, of the scripture, that the che- 
rubim were images or emblematical rejire- 
senlations of him. Mr. Parkhurst’s labori- 
ous effort to establish Mr. Hutchinson’s oj)i- 
nion on the subject of the cherubim, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon, suh voce, is so obviously 
fanciful and contradictory, that few will be 
converted to this strange opinion. It seems 
much more jirohable that, as moat emi- 
nent divines have supposed, the cherubim 
represented the angels who surround the 
divine presence in heaven. Accordingly, 
they had their faces turned towards the 
mercy-seat, where God was supposed to 
dwell, whose glory the angels in heaven al- 
ways behold, and upon which their eyes are 
continually fixed ; as they are also upon Christ, 
the true propitiatory, which mystery of re- 
demption they “ desire,” St. Peter tells us, 
“ to look into,” 1 Peter i. 12 : a circum- 
stance evidently signified by the faces of the 
cherubim being turned inward, and their 
eyes fixed on the mercy-seat. We may here 
also observe that, allowing St. Peter in this 
passage to allude to the cherubic figures, 
which, from his mode of expression, can 
scarcely be doubted, this amounts to a strong 
presumption that the cherubim represented, 
not so much one order, as “ the angels ” in 
general, all of whom are said to “ desire to 
look into ” the subjects of human redemp- 
tion, and to all whose orders, “ the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, the 
manifold wisdom of God is made known by 
the church.” In Ezekiel, the cherubic figures 
are evidently connected with the dispensa- 
tions of providence; and they have there- 
fore apuropriate forms, emblematicsd of the 
strength, wisdom, swiftness, and constancy, 
with which the holy angels minister in carry- 
ing on God’s designs ; but in the sanctuary 
they are connected with the administration 
of ^ace ; and they are rather adoring be- 
holders, than actors, and probably appeared 
under forms more simple. As to the living 
creatures, improperly rendered “beasts” in 
our translation. Rev. iv. 7» some think them 
an hieroglyphical representation, not of the 
qualities of angels, but of those of real Chris- 
tians; especially of those in the suffering 
and acti> c periods of the church. The first 
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a lion, signifying their undaunted courage, 
manifest^ in meeting with confidence the 
greatest eufiferinp ; the second a calf or ox, 
emblematical of unwearied patience; the 
third with the face of a man, representing 
prudence and compassion ; the fourth a fly- 
ing eagle, signifying activity and vigour. 
The four qu^ities thus emblematically set 
forth in these four living creatures, namely, 
undaunted courage, unweaned patience un- 
der sufiTerings, prudence united with kind- 
ness, and vigorous activity, are found, 
more or less, in the true members of Christas 
church in every age and nation. But otWs 
have imagined that this representation might 
be intended to intimate also that these qua- 
lities would especially prevail in succeeding 
ages of the church, in the order in which 
they are here placed: that is, that in the 
first age true Christians would he eminent 
for the courage, fortitude, and success, 
wherewith they should spread the gospel; 
that in the next age they would manifest 
remarkable patience in hearing persecution, 
when they should be “ killed all the day,'' 
like calves or oxen appointed for the slaugh- 
ter; that in the subsequent age or ages, 
when the storms of persecution were blown 
over, and Christianity was generally spread 
through the whole Roman empire, know- 
ledge and wisdom, piety and virtue, should 
increase, and the church should weai the 
face of a man, and excel in prudence, hu- 
manity, love, and good works ; and that in 
ages still later, being reformed from various 
corruptions in doctrine and practice, and 
full of vigour and activity, it should carry 
the gospel, as upon the wings of a flying 
eagle, to the remotest nations under heaven, 
** to every kindred, and tongue, and people.” 
Ibis is a thought which deserves some con- 
sideration, The four great monarchies of 
the earth had their prophetic emblems, taken 
both from metals and from beasts and birds ; 
and it is not unreasonable to look for pro- 
phetic emblems of the one kingdom of 
Christ, in its varied and successive states. 
Perhaps, however, the most reasonable con- 
clusion is, that, like the living creatures” 
in the vision of Ezekiel, they are emblem- 
atical of the ministrations of angels in what 
pertains to those providential events which 
more particularly concern the church. 

CHESNUT-TREE, This tree, 

which is mentioned only in Gen. xxx. 37, 
and Ezek. xxxi. 8, is by the Septuagint and 
Jerom rendered plane-tree \ and Drusius, 
Hiller, and most of the modern interpreters 
render it the same. The name is derived 
from a root which signifies nakedness ; and 
it is often observed of the plane-tree that 
the bark peels off from the trunk, leaving 
it naked, which peculiarity may have been 
the occasion of its Hebrew name. The Son 
of Sirach says, I grew up as a plane-tree 
' by the water,” Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14. 

CHILD. Mothers, in the earliest times, 
suckled their oflspiing themselves, and that 
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from thirty to thirty-six months . The day when 
the child was weaned was made a festival, 
Gen. xxi. 8 ; Exod. ii. 7, 9 ; 1 Sam. i. 22—24 ; 
2 Chronicles xxxi. 16 : 2 Mac. vii. 27, 28 ; 
Matt. xxi. 16. Nurses were employed, in 
case the mother died before the child was 
old enough to be weaned, and when from 
any circumstances she was unable to afford 
a sufficient supply of milk for its nourish- 
ment. In later ages, when matrons had 
become more delicate, and thought them- 
selves too infirm to fulfil the duties which 
naturally devolved upon them, nurses were 
employed to take their place, and were reck- 
oned among the principal members of the 
family. They are, accordingly, in conse- 
quence of the respectable station which they 
sustained, frequently mentioned in sacred 
history. Genesis xxxv. 8 ; 2 Kings xi. 2 ; 
2 Chron. xxii. 11. The sons remained till 
the fifth year in the care of the women ; they 
then came into the father’s hands, and were 
taught not only the arts and duties of life, 
hut were instructed in the Mosaic law, and 
in all parts of their country’s religion, Deni. 
vi. 20 — 25; vii. 19; xi. 19. Those who 
wished to huve them further instructed, pro- 
vided they did not deem it preferable to em- 
ploy private teachers, sent them away to 
some priest or Levite, who sometimes had a 
number of other children to instruct. It 
appears from 1 Sam. i. 24 — 28, that there 
was a school near the holy tabernacle, dedi- 
cated to the instruction of youth. Ibere 
had been many other schools of this kind, 
which had fallen into decaj^, hut were 
restored again by the prophet Samuel ; after 
whose time, the members of the seminaries 
in question, who were denominated by way 
of distinction “ the sons of the prophets,” 
acquired no little notoriety. Daughters 
rarely departed from the apartments appro- 
priated to the females, except when they 
went out with an urn to draw water. 
They spent their time in learning those do- 
mestic and other arts, which are befitting a 
woman’s situation and character, till they 
arrived at that period in life when they were 
to be sold, or, by a better fortune, given away 
in marriage, Prov. xxxi. 13 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 7. 

2. In scripture, disciples are often called 
children or sons. Solomon, in his Proverbs, 
says to his disciple, “ Hear, my son.” The 
descendants of a man, how remote soever, 
are denominated his sons or children; as 
“ the children of Edom,” the children of 
Moah,” “the children of Israel.” Such 
expressions as “ the children of light,” 

“ the children of darkness,” “ the children 
of the kingdom,” signify those who follow 
truth, those who remain in error, and those 
who belong to the church. Persons arrived 
at almost the age of maturity are sometimes 
called “ children.” Thus, Joseph is termed 
“ the child,” though he was at least sixteen 
years old, Gen. xxvvii. 30 ; and Benjamin, 
even when above thirty, was so denominated, 
xUv. 20. By the Jewish law, children were 
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mkentd the property of their parents, who xx. 15. This is the case at the present day 
conld sell them for seven years to pay their in Persia. 

debts. Their creditors had also the power CHISJLEU, the third month of the Jewish 
of compelhng them to resort to this measure, civil year, and the ninth of their sacred, 
The poor woman, whose oil Elisha increased answering to onr November and Decern* 
SO much as enabled her to pay her husband’s ber, Nehem. i. 1. It contains thirty days, 
debts, complained to the proohet, that, her CHIITIM, the country, or countries, im* 
husband being dead, the creaitor was come plied by this name in scripture, are variously 
to take away her two sons to be bondmen, interpreted by historians and commentators. 
2 Kings iv. 1 . ** Children, or sons of God,” Chittim has been taken, by Hales and Lowth, 
is a name by which the angels are sometimes for all the coasts and islands of the Mediter- 
described : There was a day when the sons ranean ; which appears most consonant with 
of God came to present themselves before the general use of the word by the different 
the Lord,” Job i. 6; ii. 1. Good men, in inspired writers. 

opposition to the wicked, are also thus de- CHRIST, an appellation synonymous with 
nominated ; the children of Seth’s family, Messiah. The word Xpirhs, si^ifies anointed^ 
in opposition to those of Cain : ** The sons from I anoint. Sometimes the word 
of God saw the daughters of men,” Genesis Christ is used singly, by way of autonomasis, 
vi. 2. Judges, magistrates, priests, are also to denote a person sent from God, as an 
termed children of God : “ I have said. Ye anointed prophet, king, or priest, “ Christ,” 
are gods, and all of you are the children of says Lactantius, is no proper name, but 
the Most High,” Psalm Ixxxii. 6. The one denoting power; for the Jews used to 
Israelites are called ** sons of God,” in oppo- give this appellation to their kings, calling 
sition to the gentiles, Hosea i. 10 ; John them Christ, or anointed, by reason of their 
xi. 52, . In the New Testament, believers sacred unction.” But he adds, “ ITie hea- 


are commonly called ‘‘ children of God” by 
virtue of their adoption. St. Paul, in several 
places, extols the advantages of being adopted 
sons of God, Rom. viii. 14; Gal. iii. 26. 
** Children, or sons of men,” is a name given 
to Cain’s family before the deluge, and, in 
particular, to the giants, who were violent 
men, and had corrupted their ways. After- 
wards, the impious Israelites were thus 
called : “ O ye sons of men, how long wiU 
ye love vanity ? ” Psalm iv. 2. ‘‘ ITie sons 
of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows,” 
Ivii. 4. 

CHILD-BIRTH. In oriental countries 


thens, by mistake, call Jesus Christ, Chres- 
tns.” Accordingly, Suetonius, speaking of 
Claudius, and of his expelling the Jews from 
Rome, says that ” he banished them because 
they were continually promoting tumults, 
under the influence of one Chrestus “ Ju- 
da:os, impulsore ChrestOf assiduh tumultuantes, 
Romd expulit : ” taking Christ to be a proper 
name. The names of Messiah and Christ 
were originally derived from the ceremony 
of anointing, by which the kings and the 
High Priests of God’s people, and sometimes 
the prophets, 1 Kings xix. 16, were conse- 
crated and admitted to the exercise of their 


child-birth is not an event of much difficulty ; 
and mothers at such a season were originally 
the only assistants of their daughters, as any 
further aid was deemed unnecessary, Exoa. 
i. 19. In cases of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty, those matrons who had acquired some 
celebrity for skill and expertness on occasions 
of this kind, were invited in ; and in this 


functions ; for all these functions were ac- 
counted holy among the Israelites, But the 
most eminent application of the word is to 
that illustrious personage, typified and pre- 
dicted from the oeginning, who is described 
by the prophets, under the character of 
God’s Anointed, the Messiah, or the Christ. 
As to the use of the term in the New Testa- 


way there eventually rose into notice that 
class of women denominated midwives, llie 
child was no sooner born, than it was 
washed in a bath, rubbed with salt, and 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, i>nnn, Ezek. 
xvi. 4. It was the custom at a very ancient 
period, for the father, while music in the 
mean while was heard to sound, to clasp the 
new-born child to his bosom, and by this 
ceremony was understood to declare it to be 
his own, Gen. 1. 23 ; Job iii. 12 ; Psalm xxii. 
11. This practice was imitated by those 
wives who adopted the children of their 
mdds, Gen. xvi. 2 ; xxx. 3 — 5. The birth- 
day of a son, especially, was made a festival, 
and on each successive year was celebrated 
with renewed demonstrations of festivity and 
my, Gen. xl. 20; Job i. 4; Matt. xiv. 6. 
The messenger, who brought the news of 
the birth of a son, was received with joy, 
and rewarded with presents, Job iii. 3 ; Jer. 
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ment, were we to judge by the common 
version, or even by most versions into mo- 
dern tongues, we should receive it rather as 
a proper name, than an appellative, or name 
of office, and should think of it only as our 
Lord’s surname. To this mistake our trans- 
lators have contributed, by too seldom pre- 
fixing the article before Cnrist. The word 
Christ was at first as much an appellative as 
the word Baptist, and the one was as regu- 
larly accompanied with the article as the 
other. Yet our translators, who would al- 
ways say '‘the Baptist,” have, it should 
seem, studiously avoided saying “ the Christ .” 
The article, in such expressions as occur in 
Acts xvii. 3 ; xviii. 6, 28, adds considerable 
light to them, and yet no more than what 
the words of the historian manifestly convey 
to every reader who understands his lan- 
guage. It should therefore be, ” Paul testi- 
tified to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ,” 
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or the Messiah, Ssc. Many other similar 
instances occur. Should it be asked, Is the 
word Christ never to he understood in the 
New Testament as a proper name, but always 
as having a direct reference to the office or dig- 
nity ? it may be replied, that this word came 
at length, from the frequency of application 
to one individual, and only to one, to supply 
the place of a proper name. It would also 
very much accelerate this effect, that the 
name Jesus was common among the Jews 
at that time, and this rendered an addition 
necessary for distinguishing the person. To 
this purpose, Grotius remarks, that in pro- 
cess of time the name Jesus was very much 
dropped, and Christ, which had never been 
used before as the proper name of any per- 
son, and was, for that reason, a better dis- 
tinction, was substituted for it ; insomuch 
that, among the heathens, our Lord came to 
be more known by the latter than by the 
former. This use seems to have begun soon 
after his ascension. During his life, it does 
not appear that the word was ever used in 
this manner; nay, the contrary is evident 
from several passages of the Gospels. The 
evangelists wrote some years after the period 
above mentioned ; and therefore they adopt- 
ed the practice common among Christians at 
that time, which was to employ the word as 
a surname for the sake of distinction. See 
Matt. i. 1, 18 ; Mark i. 1. 

CHRISTIAN, a follower of the religion of 
Christ. It is probable that the name Chris- 
tian, like that of Nazarenes and Galileans, 
was given to the disciples of our Lord in re- 
proach or contempt. What confirms this 
opinion is, that tne people of Antioch m 
Syria, Acts xi. 26, where they were first 
called Christians, are observed by Zosimus, 
Procopius, and Zonaras, to have been re- 
markable for their scurrilous jesting. Some 
have indeed thought that this name was 
given by the disciples to themselves ; others, 
that it was imposed on them by divine 
authority ; in either of which cases surely 
we should have met with it in the subse- 
quent history of the Acts, and in the apos- 
tolic Epistles, all of which were written some 
years after ; whereas it is found but in two 
more places in the New Testament, Acts 
xxvi. 28, where a Jew is the speaker, and in 
1 Peter iv. 16, where reference appears to be 
made to the name as imposed upon them by 
their enemies. The word used, Acts xi. 26, 
signifies simply to be called or named, and 
when Doddridge and a few others take it to tm- 
ply a divine appointment, they disregard the 
loquendi which gives no support to that 
opinion. The words of Tacitus, when speak- 
ing of the Christians persecuted by Nero, are 
remarkable, mlgus Ckristianos appellabat,^* 
** the vulgar called them Christians.” Epi- 
phanius says, that they were called Jesseans, 
either from Jesse, the father of David, or, 
which is much more probable, from the name 
of Jesus, whose disciples they were. They 
were denominated Christians, A. D. 42 or 43 ; 
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and though the name was first given re- 
proachfully, they gloried in it, as expressing 
their adherence to Christ, and they soon 
generally assumed it. 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion of Chris, 
tians. By Christianity is here meant, not 
that religious system as it may be under- 
stood and set forth in any particular society 
calling itself Christian ; but as it is contained 
in the sacred books acknowledged by all 
these societies, or churches, and which con- 
tain the only authorized nile of faith and 
practice. 

2. The lofty profession which Christian- 
ity makes as a religion, and the promises 
it holds forth to mankind, entitle it to the 
most serious consideration of all. For 
it may in truth be said, that no other reli- 
gion presents itself under aspects so sub- 
lime, or such as are calculated to awaken 
desires and hopes so enlarged and magnifi- 
cent. It not only professes to be from God, 
but to have been taught to men by the Son 
of God incarnate in our nature, the Second 
Person in the adorable trinity of divine Per- 
sons, “ the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory.’* It declares that this divine 
personage is the appointed Redeemer of 
mankind from sin, death, and misery ; that 
he was announced as such to our first pa- 
rents upon their lapse from the innocence 
and blessedness of their primeval state ; that 
he was exhibited to the faith and hope of the 
patriarchs in express promises ; and, by the 
institution of sacrifices, as a propitiatory sa- 
crifice for the sins of the whole world, so 
that man might be reconciled to God through 
Him, and restored to his forfeited inheritance 
of eternal life. It represents all former dis- 
pensations of true religion, all revelations of 
God’s will, and all promises of grace from God 
to man, as emanating from the anticipated 
sacrifice and sacerdotal intercession of its 
Author, and as all preparatory to the intro- 
duction of his perfect religion ; and that as to 
the great political movements among the na- 
tions of antiquity, the rise and fall of empires 
were all either remotely or proximately con- 
nected with the designs of his advent among 
men. It professes to have completed the 
former revelations of God’s will and pur- 
poses; to have accomplished ancient pro- 
phecies ; fulfilled ancient types ; and taken 
up the glory of the Mosaic religion into its 
own “ glory that excelleth;” and to contain 
within Itself a perfect system of faith, mora^, 
and acceptable worship. It not only exhibits 
so effectual a sacrifice for sin, that remission 
of all offences against God flows from its 
merits to all who heartily confide in it ; but 
it proclaims itself to be a remedy for all the 
moral disorders of our fallen nature; it 
casts out every vice, implants eveiy virtue, 
and restores man to the image of God m 
which he was created,” even to righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” 

3. Its promises both to individuals and to 
society are of the largest kind. It represents 
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its Founder as now exercising the ofhce of the 
HiA Priest of the human race before God, 
and as hav^ sat down at His right hand, 
a mediatorial and reconciling government 
being committed to him, until he shall come 
to judge all nations, and distribute the re- 
wards of eternity to his followers, and indict 
its never-terminating punishments upon 
those who reject him. By virtue of this 
constitution of things, it promises pardon to 
the guilty, of every age and country, who 
seek it in penitence ax^ prater, coimort to 
the afflicted and troubled, victory over the 
fear of death, a happy intermediate state to 
the fflsembodied spirit, and finally the resur- 
rection of the body from the dead, and ho- 
nour and immortality to be conferred upon 
the whole man glorified in the immediate pre- 
sence of God. It holds out the loftiest hopes 
also as to the world at large. It promises to 
introduce harmony among families and na- 
tions, to terminate all wars and all oppres- 
sions, and ultimately to fill the world with 
truth, order, and purity. It represents the 
present and past state of society, as in 
contest with its own principles of justice, 
mercy, and truth ; but teaches the final tri- 
umph of the latter over every thing con- 
trary to itself. It exhibits the ambition, the 
policy, and the restlessness of statesmen and 
warriors, as but the over-ruled instruments 
by which it is working out its own purposes 
of wisdom and benevolence ; and it not only 
defies the proudest array of human power, 
but professes to subordinate it by a secret 
and irresistible working to its own designs. 
Finally, it exhibits itself as enlarging its 
plans, and completing its designs, by moral 
suasion, the evidence of its tnith, and the 
secret divine influence which accompanies it. 
Such are the professions and promises of 
Christianity, a religion which enters into no 
compromise with other systems ; which re- 
presents itself as the only religion now in the 
world having God for its author ; and in his 
name ; and by the hope of his mercy, and the 
terrors of his frown, it commands the obedi- 
ence of faith to all people to whom it is pub- 
lished upon the solemn sanction, “He that 
believetn shall be saved, and he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned.” 

4. Corresponding with these professions, 
which throw every other religion that pre- 
tends to offer hope to man into utter insig- 
nificance, it is allowed that the evidences of 
its truth ought to be adequate to sustain the 
weight of so %'ast a fabric, and that men 
have a right to know that they are not de- 
luded with a grand and impressive theory, 
but are receiving from this professed system 
of truth and salvation “the true sayings 
of God.” Such evidence it has afforded in 
its splendid train of miracles ; in its nu- 
merous appeals to the fulfilment of ancient 
PROPHECIES ; in its own powerful internal 
EVIDENCE ; in the influence which it has 
always exercised, and continues to exert, 
upon the happiness of mankind; and in 
2(}2 


various collateral circumstances. Under 
the heads of Miracles and Prophecy, th(»e 
important branches of evidence will be dis- 
cussed, and to them the reader is referred. 
It is only necessary here to say, that the 
miracles to which Christianity appeals as 
proofs of its divine authority, are not only 
those which were wrought by Christ and his 
apostles, but also those which took place 
among the patriarchs, under the law of M oses, 
and by the ministry of the prophets ; for the 
religion of those ancient times was but Chris- 
tianity in its antecedent revelations. All 
these miracles, therefore, must be taken col- 
lectively, and present attestations of the 
loftiest kind, as being manifestly the work 
of the “ finger of God,” wrought under cir- 
cumstances which precluded mistake, and 
exhibiting an immense variety, from the 
staying of the very wheels of the plane- 
tary system, — as when the sun and moon 
paused in their course, and the shadow on 
the dial of Ahaz went backward, — to the 
supernatural changes wrought upon the 
elements of matter, the healing of incurable 
diseases, the exjiulsion of tormenting demons, 
and the raising of the dead. Magnificent as 
this array of miracles is, it is equalled by the 
prophetic evidence, founded upon the ac- 
knowledged principle, that future and distant 
contingencies can only be known to that 
Being one of whose attributes is an absolute 
prescience. And here, too, the variety and 
the grandeur presented by the prophetic 
scheme exhibit attestations to the truth of 
Christianity suited to its great claims and its 
elevated character. Within the range of jiro- 
phetic vision all time is included, to the final 
consummation of all things ; and the great- 
est as well as the smallest events are seen 
with equal distinctness, from the subversion 
of mighty empires and gigantic cities, to the 
parting of the raiment of our Lord, and the 
casting of the lot for his robe by the Roman 
guard stationed at his cross. 

5. These subjects are discussed under the 
articles assigned to them ; as also the inter- 
nal EVIDENCE of the truth of Christianity, 
which arises from the excellence and benefi- 
cial tendency of its doctrines. Of its just and 
sublime conceptions and exhibitions of the 
divine character ; of the truth of that view of 
the moral state of man upon which its disci- 
plinary treatment is founded; of tlie cor- 
respondence that there is between its views 
of man's mixed relation to God as a sinful 
creature, and yet pitied and cared for, and 
that actual mixture of good and evil, penalty 
and forbearance, which the condition of the 
world presents ; of the connexion of its doc- 
trine of atonement with hope ; of the adap- 
tation of its doctrine of divine influence to 
the moral condition of mankind when rightly 
understood, and the afiPecting benevolence 
^d condescension which it implies ; and of 
its noble and sanctifying revelations of the 
blessedness of a future life, much might be 
said ; — ^they are subjects indeed on which vo-' 
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lumes have been written, and they can never 
be exhausted. But we confine ourselves to 
the MOKAi. TENDENCY, and the consequent 
hbneficial influence, of Christianity. No 
where except in the scriptures have we a per- 
fect system of morals ; and the deficiencies of 
pagan morality only exalt the purity, the 
comprehensiveness, the practicability of 
ours. The character of the Being acknow- 
ledged as supreme must always impress itself 
upon moral leeling and practice ; the obliga- 
tion of which rests upon his will. The Ood 
of the Bible is “ holy,” without spot ; “just,” 
without partiality; “good,” boundlessly be- 
nevolent and beneficent ; and his law is the 
image of himself, “ holy, just, and good.” 
These great moral qualities are not made 
known to us merely in the alistract, so as 
to be comjiaratively feeble in their influ- 
ence : but in the person of Christ, our 
God incarnate, they are seen exemplified 
in action, displaying themselves amidst 
human relations, and the actual circum- 
stances of human life. With pagans the 
authority of moral rules was either the opi- 
nion of the wise, or the tradition of the an- 
cient, confirmed, it is true, in some degree, by 
observation and experience ; but to us, they 
are given as commands immediately issuing 
from the supreme Governor, and ratified as 
His by the most solemn and explicit attesta- 
tions. With them, many great moral prin- 
ciples, being indistinctly apprehended, were 
matters of doubt and debate ; to us, the ex- 
plicit manner in which they are given ex- 
cludes both : for it cannot be questioned, 
whether we are commanded to love our 
neighbour as ourselves ; to do to others as we 
would that they should do to us, a precept 
which comprehends almost all relative mo- 
rality in one plain principle ; to forgive our 
enemies ; to love all mankind ; to live righte- 
ously and soberly, as well as godly; that 
magistrates must be a terror only to evil- 
doers, and a praise to them that do well; 
that subjects are to render honour to whom 
honour, and tribute to whom tribute, is due ; 
that masters are to be just and merciful, and 
servants faithful and obedient. These, and 
many other familiar precepts, are too explicit 
to be mistaken, and too authoritative to be 
disputed ; two of the most powerful means 
of rendering law effectual. Those who never 
enjoyed the benefit of revelation, never con- 
ceived justly and comprehensively of that 
moral state of the heart from which right and 
beneficent conduct alone can flow j and there- 
fore when they speak of the same virtues as 
those enjoined by Christianity, they are to 
be understood as attaching to them a lower 
idea. In this the infinite superiority of 
Christianity displays itself. The principle of 
obedience is not only a sense of duty to 
God, and the fear of his displeasure ; but a 
tender love, excited by his infinite compas- 
sions to us in the gift of his Son, which 
shrinks from offending. To this influential 
motive as a reason of obedience, is added 


another, drawn from its end .* one not less 
influential, but wliicb heathen moralists never 
knew, — the testimony that we please God, 
manifested in the acceptance of our prayers, 
and in spiritual and felicitous communion 
with him. By Christianity, impurity of 
thought and desire is restrained in an equal 
degree as are their overt acts in the lips and 
conduct. Humanity, meekness, gentleness, 
placability, disinterestedness, and charity are 
all as clearly and solemnly enjoined as the 
grosser vices are prohibited ; and on the un- 
ruly tongue itself is impressed ** the law of 
kindness.” Nor are the injunctions feeble ; 
they are strictly law, and not mere advice 
and recommendations : “ Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord;” and thus our 
entrance into heaven, and our escape from 
peidition, are made to depend upon this pre- 
paration of mind. To aU this is added pos- 
sibility, nay certainty, of attainment, if we 
use tile appointed means. A pagan could 
draw, though not with lines so perfect, a 
beau ideal of virtue, which he never thought 
attainable ; but the “ full assurance of hope” 
is given by the religion of Christ to aU who 
are seeking the moral renovation of their 
nature ; because “ it is God that worketh in 
us to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

6. When such is the moral nature of 
Christianity, how obvious is it that its ten- 
dency both as to individuals and to society 
must be in the highest sense beneficial I 
From every passion which wastes, and 
burns, and frets, and enfeebles the spirit, 
the individual is set free, and his inward 
peace renders his obedience cheerful and 
voluntary : and we might appeal to infidels 
themselves, whether, if the moral prin- 
ciples of the gospel were wrought into the 
hearts, and embodied in the conduct, of all 
men, the world would not be happy ; whether 
if governments ruled, and subjects obeyed, 
by the laws of Christ ; whether if the rules 
of strict justice which are enjoined upon us 
regulated all the transactions of men, and all 
that mercy to the distressed which we are 
taught to feel and to practise came into ope- 
ration ; and whether, if the precepts which 
delineate and enforce the duties of husbands, 
wives, masters, servants, parents, children, 
did, in fact, fully and generally govern all 
these relations, — ^whether a better age than 
that called golden by the poets, would not 
then be realized, and VirgiPs 

Jam et t^rgOt redeunt Satumia rrgna» 
be far too weak to express the mighty 
change ? Such is the tendency of Christian- 
ity. On immense numbers of individuals it 
has superinduced these moral changes ; aU 
nations, where it has been fully and faithful- 
ly exhibited, bear, amidst their remaining 
vices, the impress of its hallowing and bene- 
volent influence : it is now in active exertion 
in many of the darkest and worst parts of the 
earth, to convey the same blessings ; and he 
who would arrest its progress, were he able, 
would Quench the onlv hone which rpmaiiia 
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to <mr world, and prove himself an enemy, 
not only to himself, but to all mankina. 
IfVhat then, we ask, does all this prove, but 
that the scriptures are worthy of God, and 
propose the very ends which rendered a re- 
velation necessary? Of the whole system 
of practiod religion which it contains we may 
say, as of that which is embodied in our 
Lord’s Sermon on the mount, in the words 
of one, who, in a course of sermons on that 
divine composition, has entered most deeply 
into its spirit, and presented a most instruc- 
tive delineation of the character which it 
was intended to form : Behold Christianity 
in its native form, as delivered by its great 
Author. See a picture of God, as far as he 
is imitable by man, drawn by God’s own 
hand. What beauty appears in the whole ! 
How just a symmetry ! What exact propor- 
tion m every part I How desirable is the 
happiness here described ! How venerable, 
how lovely is the holiness 1 ” If,” says 
Bishop Taylor, ^'wisdom, and mercy, and 
justice, and simplicity, and holiness, and 
purity, and meekness, and contentedness, 
and charity, be images of God, and rays of 
divinity, then that doctrine, in which all these 
shine so gloriously, and in which nothing 
else is ingredient, must needs be from God. 
If the holy Jesus had come into the world 
with less splendour of power and mighty de- 
monstrations, yet the excellency of what he 
taught makes Him alone fit to be the Master 
of the world}” and agreeable to all this, 
has been its actual influence upon mankind. 
Although, says Bishop Porteus, Cliristi- 
anity has not always been so well under- 
stood, or so honestly practised, as it ought to 
have been ; although its spirit has been often 
mistaken, and its precepts misapplied, yet, 
under all these disadvantages, it has gradu- 
ally produced a visible change in those points 
which most materially concern the peace and 
quiet of the world, its beneficent spirit has 
spread itself through all the different relations 
and modifications of life, and communicated 
its kindly influence to almost every public 
and private concern of mankind. It l^s in- 
sensibly worked itself into the inmost frame 
and constitution of civil states. It has given 
a tinge to the complexion of their govem- 
ments, to the temper and administration of 
^eirlaws. It has restrained the spirit of 
the prince, and the madness of the people. 
It has softened the rigours of despotism, and 
tamed the insolence of conquest. It has, in 
some degree, taken away the edge of the 
sword, and thrown even over the horrors of 
war a yeU of mercy. It has descended into 
families; has diminished the pressure of 
private tyranny; improved every domestic 
endearment ; given tenderness to the parent, 
humanity to the master, respect to superiors, 
to inferiors ease ; so that mankind are, upon 
the whole, even in a temporal view, under 
infinite obligations to the mild and pacific 
temper of the gospel, and have reaped from 
it more substantial worldly benefits than from 


any other institution upon earth. As one 
proof of this, among many others, consider 
only the shocking carnage made in the hu^ 
man species by the exposure of infants, the 

f ladiatorial snows, which sometimes cost 
tome twenty or thirty lives in a month; 
and the exceedin^rly cmel usa^e of slaves, 
allowed and practised by the ancient pagans. 
These were not the accidental and temporary 
excesses of a sudden fury, but were legal and 
established, and constant methods of mur- 
dering and tormenting mankind. Had Chris- 
tianity done nothing more than brought into 
disuse, as it confessedly has done, the two 
former of these inhuman customs entirely, 
and the latter to a very great degree, it has 
justly merited the title of the benevolent 
religion. But this is far from being all. 
Throughout the more enlightened parts of 
Christendom there prevails a gentleness of 
manners widely different from the ferocity 
of the most civilized nations of antiquity; 
and that liberality with which every species 
of distress is relieved, is a virtue peculiar to 
the Christian name. But we may ask farther. 
What success has it had on the mind of man, 
as it respects his eternal welfare? How 
many thousands have felt its power, rejoiced 
in its benign influence, and under its dictates 
been constrained to devote themselves to the 
glory and praise of God ! Burdened with 
guilt, incapable of finding relief from human 
resources, the mind has here found peace 
unspeakable in beholding that Sacrifice which 
alone could atone for transgression. Here 
the hard and impenitent heart has been 
softened, the impetuous passions restrained, 
the ferocious temper subdued, powerful pre- 
judices conquered, ignorance dispelled, and 
the obstacles to real happiness removed. 
Here the Christian, looking round on the 
glories and blandishments of this world, has 
been enabled, with a noble contempt, to de- 
spise all. Here death itself, the king of 
terrors, has lost his sting; and the soul, 
with a holy magnanimity, has borne up in 
the agonies of a dying hour, and sweetly 
sung Itself away to everlasting bliss. In re- 
spect to its future spread, we have reason to 
believe that all nations shall feel its happy 
effects. The prophecies are pregnant witn 
matter as to tms belief. It seems that not 
only a nation or a country, but the whole 
habitable globe, shall become the kingdom 
of our God, and of his Christ. And who is 
there that has ever known the excellency of 
this systein ; who is there that has ever ex- 
perienced its happy efficacy ; who is there 
that has ever been convinced of its divine 
origin, its delightful nature and peaceful 
tendency, but must join the benevolent and 
royal poet in saying, “ Let the whole earth 
be filled with its glory ? Amen and amen ! ” 

7. Among the collateral proofs of the 
truth and divine origin of Christianity, its 
rapid and wonderful success justly holds an 
important place. Of its early triumphs, the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles is a 
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splendid record ; and in process of time it 
ntade a wonderful progress through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. In the third century 
there were Christians in the camp, in the 
senate, and in the palace ; in short, every- 
W'here, as we are informed, except in the 
temples and the theatres: they filled the 
towns, the country, and the islands. Men 
and women of all ages and ranks, and 
even those of the first dignity, embraced the 
Christian faith ; insomuch that the pagans 
complained that the revenues of their tem- 
ples were ruined. They were in such great 
numbers in the empire, that, as Tertullian 
expresses it, if they had retired into another 
country, they would have left the Romans 
only a frightful solitude. (See the next article.) 
For the illustration of this argument, we may 
observe, that the Christian religion was intro- 
duced everywhere in opposition to the sword 
of the magistrate, the craft and interest of 
the priests, the pride of the philosophers, 
the passions and prejudices of the people, 
all closely combined in support of the nsu 
tjonal worship, and to crush the Christian 
faith, which aimed at the subversion of hea- 
thenism and idolatry. Moreover, this religion 
was not propagated in the dark, by persons 
who tacitly endeavoured to deceive the cre- 
dulous ; nor delivered out by little and little, 
so that one doctrine might prepare the way 
for the reception of another ; hut it was fully 
and without disguise laid before men all at 
once, that they might judge of the whole 
under one view. Consequently mankind 
were not deluded into the belief of it, but 
received it upon proper examination and 
conviction. Besides, the gospel was first 
reached and first believed by multitudes in 
udea, where Jesus exercised his ministry, 
and where every individual had the means of 
knowing whether the things that were told 
him were matters of fact ; and in this coun- 
try, the scene of the principal transactions on 
which its credibility depended, the history 
of Christ could never have been received, 
unless it had been true, and known to all as 
truth. Again : the doctrine and history of 
Jesus were preached and believed in the 
most noted countries and cities of the world, 
in the very age when he is said to have lived. 
On the fiftieth day after our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, three thousand persons were con- 
verted in Jerusalem by a single sermon of 
the anostles; and a few weeks after this, 
five thousand who believed were present at 
another sermon preached also in Jerusalem, 
Acts ii. 41 ; iv. 4 ; vi. 7 ; viii. 1 ; ix. 1, 20. 
About eight or ten years after our Lord’s 
death, the disciples were become so numer- 
ous at Jerusalem and in the adiacent coun- 
try, that they were objects of jealousy and 
alarm to Herod himself. Acts xii. 1. In the 
twenty-second year after the crucifixion, the 
disciples in Judea are said to have been many 
myriads. Acts xxi. 20. The age in which 
Cnristianity was introduced and received, 
was famous for men whose faculties were 


improved by the most perfect state of social 
life, but who were good judges of the evi- 
dence offered in support of the facts recorded 
in the gospel history. For it should be re- 
collected, that the success of the gospel was 
not restricted to Judea ; but it was preached 
in all the different provinces of the Roman 
empire. The first triumphs of Christianity 
were in the heart of Greece itself, the nur- 
sery of learning and the polite arts; for 
churches were planted at a very early period 
at Corinth, Ephesus, Bersea, Thessalonica, 
and Philippi. Even Rome herself, the seat of 
wealth and empire, was not able to resist the 
force of truth at a time when the facts related 
were recent, and when they might, if they 
had been false, have easily been disproved. 
From Greece and Rome, at a period of culti- 
vation and refinement, of general peace, and 
extensive intercourse, when one great empire 
united different nations and distant people, 
the confutation of these facts would very soon 
have passed from one coun try to another, to the 
utter confusion of the persons who endea- 
voured to propagate the belief of them. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that the religion 
to which such numbers were proselyted, 
was an exclusive one. It denied, without 
reserve, the truth of every article of heathen 
mythology, and the existence of every ob- 
ject of their worship. It accepted no com- 
promise; it admitted of no comprehen- 
sion. If It prevailed at all, it must prevail 
by the overthrow of every statue, altar, and 
temple in the world. It pronounced all 
other gods to be false, and all other worship 
vain. These are considerations which must 
have strengthened the opposition to it; aug- 
mented the hostility which it must encounter ; 
and enhanced the difficulty of gaining prose- 
lytes : and more especially when we recollect, 
that among the converts to Christianity in the 
earliest age, a number of persons remarkable 
for their station, office, genius, education, 
and fortune, and who were personally inte- 
rested by their emoluments and honours in 
cither Judaism or heathenism, appeared 
among the Christian proselytes. Its evidences 
approved themselves, not only to the multi- 
tude, but to men of the most refined sense 
and most distinguished abilities ; and it dis- 
solved the attachments which all-powerful 
interest and authority created and upheld. 
Among the proselytes to Christianity we find 
Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea, mem- 
bers of the senate of Israel; Jainis, a ruler 
of the synagogue ; Zaccheus, the chief of the 
publicans at Jericho ; ApoUos, distinguished 
for eloquence ; Paul, learned in the Jewish 
law ; Sergius Paulus, governor of the island 
of Cyprus ; Cornelius, a Roman captain ; 
Dionysius, a judge and senator of the Athe- 
nian areopagus ; Erastus, treasurer of Co- 
rinth ; Tyrannus, a teacher of grammar and 
rhetoric at Corinth; Publius, governor of 
Malta; Philemon, a person of considerable 
rank at Colosse ; Simon, a noted sophist in 
Samaria ; Zenas, a lawyer ; and even the do^ 
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mestics of the emperor himself. These are 
noticed in the sacred writinpfs ; and the hea- 
then historians also mention some persons 
of great note who were converted at an early 
period. To all the preceding circumstances 
we may add a consideration of peculiar mo- 
ment> which is, that the profession of Chris- 
tianity led all, without exception, to renounce 
the pleasures and honours of the world, and 
to expose themselves to the most ignomini- 
ous sufferings. And now, without adding 
any more to this argument, we may ask. How 
could the Christian religion have thus pre- 
vailed had it not been introduced by the 
power of Ood and of truth? And it has 
been supported in the world by the same 
power through a course of many ages, 
amidst the treachery of its friends, the 
opposition of its enemies, the dangers of 
prosperous periods, and the persecutions and 
violence of adverse circumstances ; all which 
must have destroyed it, if it had not been 
founded in truth, and guarded by the pro- 
tection of an almighty Providence. 

CHRISTIANITY : Sketch of its History. 
The Christian religion was published by its 

g reat author in Judea, a short time before the 
eath of Herod the Great, and towards the 
conclusion of the long reign of Augustus. 
Whilst other reli^ons had been accommo- 
dated to the peculiar countries in which they 
had taken their origin, and had indeed gene- 
rally pown out of incidents connected with 
the history of those to whom they were 
addressed, Christianity was so framed as to 
be adapted to the whole human race ; and 
although, for the wisest reasons, it was first 
announced to the Jews, who had peculiar 
advantages for forming an accurate judg- 
ment With regard to it, it was early declared 
that, in conformity to predictions which had 
long been known, and long interpreted, as 
referring to a new communication of the 
divine will, it was to be a light to lighten the 
gentiles, and was to carry salvation to the 
ends of the earth. Although Christianity ori- 
ginated in Judea, it was not long confined 
within the narrow limits of the Holy Land. 
The open manner in which it was announced, 
the length of time during which its Author 
publicly addressed his countrymen, the in- 
numerable miracles which he performed, 
and, above all, the report of the resurrection 
under circumstances which must have been 
communicated to the imperial government 
at Rome, excited the deep attention of the 
numerous Jews and proselytes who, from 
surrounding nations, regularly went up to 
Jenisalem, and of whom vast numbers were 
actually in that city when the resurrection 
must have been the subject of universal dis- 
cussion. They very naturally carried to the 
different countries in wliicn they usually 
resided, the astonishing intelligence with 
which they had been furnished ; and provi- 
sion was soon made for fulfilling the predic- 
tion which Jesus had uttered, that his gospel 
woidd, before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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be cii cuiated and embraced by many through 
the wide extent of the Roman empire. The 
apostle Peter, in con^^uence of what he 
knew to be a solemn injunction from hea- 
ven, communicated to a gentile the truths 
of Christianity. St. Paul, who had distin- 
guished himself by his enmity to the Chris- 
tians, and by the cruelty with which he had 
persecuted them, having been converted, 
devoted himself to lay the foundations of 
the gospel through a large portion of the 
most enlightened part of the world ; and the 
miraculous gift of tongues, by which humble 
and illiterate men found themselves at once 
able to speak the languages of different 
nations, left no doubt that they were bound 
to preach their faith as extensively as had 
been marked out to them by the last instruc- 
tions which they had received from their 
Master. They had to struggle with the 
most formidable difficulties in prosecuting 
this undertaking ; for which, had they 
trusted merely to their own strength, and 
their own natural endowments, they were 
wholly unqualified. 

2. The Homan empire, at the period of their 
commencing the attempt, comprehended 
almost the whole of the civilized world, and 
thus included within it nations whose habits, 
customs, and sentiments essentially differed, 
and whom it required the most dexterous 
policy to unite m one community, or to 
subject to one government. The most 
effectual method by which, during the com- 
monwealth, and at the rise of the empire, 
this had been accomplished, was a politic 
respect to the religious opinions which 
all these nations entertained. Not only 
were their modes of worship treated with 
scrupulous reverence, but their gods, in 
conformity with the genius of paganism, 
were incoroorated or associated with the 
deities of Rome, and they were thus joined 
to their conquerors by the strongest ties by 
which the anections can be secured. At all 
times religion had been an object of promi- 
nent interest with the Romans : at the foun- 
dation of the city Romulus had professed to 
be directed by heaven : during the whole 
period of the republic, the roost sacred atten- 
tion had been paid to the rites and ceremo- 
nies sanctionea by the prevailing supersti- 
tion, the prosperity of the state was invari- 
ab!^ asenbed to the protection of the gods, 
ana the most impressive solemnities, com- 
bined with the richest splendour and magni- 
ficence, cast around polytheism a mysterious 
sanctity, which even the philosophers affected 
to revere. Precautions accordingly had been 
early taken to prevent innovations upon the 
established ritual ; foreign rites were prohi- 
bited till they had obtained the sanction of 
the senate 5 and when the solicitation of this 
sanction was neglected, the persons guilty 
of the neglect were frequently punishech 
From the nature of paganism, it was per- 
fectly consistent with its spirit to cou^oin^ 
with any particular mode of it, the form 
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which elsewhere prevailed. These additions 
left all which had been previously honoured 
in unimpaired vigour and influence, and, in 
fact, only increased the appearance of pro- 
found regard for religion, which the Romans 
so long assumed. But this part of the poli- 
tical constitution, lightly as it atFected other 
religions, at once struck at the root of Chris- 
tianity, which, unlike the prevailing modi- 
fications of idolatry, prohibited the worship 
of all the deities before whose altars mankind 
had for ages bent, and required, as essential 
for obtaining the divine favour, that they 
who believed in it should pay undivided 
homage to the one God, whose existence it 
revealed. The extension of the gospel thus 
necessarily carried with it opposition to the 
most ancient and most revered law of the 
empire, and it was impossible for those who 
judged of it merely from this circumstance, 
without investigating its nature and ten- 
dency, to hesitate in directing against it 
the statutes which the zeal of their fathers 
had provided, to prevent such a revolution 
as would be produced by so thorough and 
so alarming a change in their religious prin- 
ciples. No sooner, however, had the mes- 
sage of salvation been addressed indiscrimi- 
nately to all men, and, from the evidence 
by which it was accompanied, had brought 
numbers to acknowledge the heavenly source 
from which it is derived, than the detesta- 
tion of it previously entertained burst forth 
in all its violence ; and it is apparent that 
this had been widely and openly expressed 
before any imperial edicts were directed 
against the Christians. Tacitus, in the cele- 
brated passage in which he mentions the 
disciples of Jesus, and which refers to a 
period not more than thirty years distant 
from the ascension, represents it as notorious 
in Rome, that Christ, during the reign of 
Tiberius, had been put to death as a crimi- 
nal ; he asserts that his adherents had long 
been odious on account of their enormities ; 
he laments that their destructive superstition 
had found its way to the capital of the 
empire j and he attributes the melancholy 
fate to which they were condemned to the 
general persuasion, that they were actu- 
ated by hatred to the whole human race 
It is necessary to keep this fact steadily 
in view, to form an accurate idea of that 
opposition which Christianity had to en- 
counter. This opposition is not to be esti- 
mated merely by reference to particular sta- 
tutes, or even to be considered as fully 
exhibited when we have gathered together 
the public proceedings which have been 
recorded in history, or deplored in the writ- 
ings of those who sought to avert them. It 
is to be remembered that even when the laws 
which the frantic zeal of some of the empe- 
rors had enacted were repeded, the general 
^aw of the empire was still in force ; that it 
was competent for every one who had the 
cruelty to do so, to turn it against the 
Christians ; and that the finti, thouarh mis- 


taken, conviction that the Christian profes- 
sion involved in it the most revolting im- 
piety, the most tremendous guilt, and the 
most dangerous hostility to the best interests 
of the state, would leaa numbers to indulge 
their antipathy, when little notice was taken 
of the sufferers, and would keep the disciples 
of the hated faith in a state of unceasing 
alarm. (See Persecution.) What was the 
effect of this depressing situation? Did 
it check the dissemination of the gospel, 
or confine it to the men by whom it was 
preached? So far was this from being 
the case, that from the jieriod of the 
death and, as it must here be termed, the 
alleged resurrection of Jesus, it was em- 
braced by immense numbers in all the conn - 
tries to which it was conveyed ; and even 
whilst they were contemplating the sacrifices 
and the trials to which, by attaching them- 
selves to it, they would be exposed, they did 
not hesitate to relinquish the religion in 
which they had been educated, and to ex- 
change for misery and death all the comforts 
which the strongest feelings and propensities 
of our nature lead men to value and to pur- 
sue. Finally, imperial Rome bowed to the 
religion it had persecuted, and the emperor 
Constantine became a Christian. 

3. The propagation of Christianity assumes 
a new aspect after it became the religion of 
the empire, and was guarded by the protec- 
tion and surrounded by the munificence of 
imperial power. The causes which, in the 
first stage of its existence, had most power- 
fully acted against it, were now turned to its 
support ; and all the motives by which men 
are usually guided led them to enter with, 
at least, apparent conviction into its sanctu- 
aries. Not only was persecution, after the 
reign of Constantine, at an end, but with 
the exception of the short reign of Julian, 
who, having apostatized from Christianity, 
and become intoxicated with the fascinating 
speculations of the Platonic philosophy, was 
eager to raise the temples which his prede- 
cessor had laid in rums, promotion and 
wealth and honour could be most effectually 
secured by transferring to the gospel the 
zeal which had been m vain exhausted to 
preserve the sinking fabric of paganism and 
idolatry. The emperors, who had displayed 
their zeal and their attachment to the reli- 
gion of Jesus, by forcing their own subjects 
to profess it, conceived it to he their duty to 
communicate so great a blessing to all the 
nations which they could influence; and 
when they found it necessary to declare 
war against the savage tribes which pressed 
upon the frontiers, or forced themselves 
within the precincts of the empire, they car- 
ried on hostilities with the view of rendering 
these instrumental no less to the diffusion of 
their religious tenets, than to the vindication 
of their authority, and the security of their 
dominions. I'he vanquished invaders felt 
little reluctance to purchase the forbearance 
or the rl#»mpn/'v nf thpir 
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milting to receive their religion; and this 
species of conversion, so httle connected 
with the great objects which revelation was 
designed to accomplish, leaving, in fact, all 
the gross superstitious practices and all the 
immoral abominations whicli had previously 
existed, was boastfully held forth as a deci- 
sive proof of the triumph of the gospel. 

4. The foundation of the empire, not long 
after the days of Constantine, began to be 
shaken : and it experienced numberless as- 
saults and convulsions, till it was finally 
divided into the eastern and western em- 
pires. The luxury and wealth which had 
enervated their jmsaessors, and destroyed 
the heroism and intrepidity by which their 
ancestors had been distinguished, presented 
the most poM^crful tem])tations to the lawless 
bands winch, driven from the sterile regions 
of the north of Europe, had pressed forward 
to seek for new and more favoured habita- 
tions. llic feeble attempts to turn aside, by 
bribery, these ferocious barbarians increased 
the danger which they were intended to 
remove ; and the history of Europe presents, 
for several ages, the disgusting spectacle of 
war, conducted with an atrocity eclipsing 
the stern virtues which sometimes were 
strikingly displayed. But although the in- 
subordination of this turbulent and san- 
guinary period was little favourable to the 
mild infiuence of genuine Christianity, it 
did not prove so fatal to it as might nave 
been apprehended ; and it was even instru- 
mental in extending its nominal dominion. 
Mankind, when scarcely ’emerged from bar- 
barism, and attached to no^iarticular coun- 
try, but seeking wherever it can be found 
the food necessary for themselves and the 
flocks upon which they in a great measure 
depend, although they entertain those senti- 
ments with regard to religion which seem 
almost interwoven with our nature, feel little 
attachment to any one system of supersti- 
tion, and are open to the reception of new 
doctrines, which an association with what 
they value may have led them to venerate. 
When, accordingly, the tribes which finally 
overran the Roman empire had ceased from 
the destructive contests by winch they got 
possession of the regions that had long been 
blessed with civilisation and enlightened by 
science, they surveyed with amazement and 
with admiration the people whom they had 
conquered; they were delighted with the 
luxuries which abounded amongst them ; 
they were charmed with their manners and 
customs; and they eagerly conformed to 
institutions from which they hoped that they 
should reap what the original inhabitants of 
their settlement had enjoyed. The religion 
of the vanquished they contemplated with 
reverence ; they connected it with the wealth, 
the refinement, and the power which they 
saw spread around them ; and they easily 
exchanged the rude and careless worship of 
their native deities, for the polished and 
splendid devotional rites, which, with the 
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most imposing solemnity, were celebrated 
by the Christians. Hence, they soon em- 
braced the religion by which it was believed 
that these rites were prescribed ; and they 
communicated it to the nations Muth whom 
they still maintained an alliance. There is 
no doubt that motives very little connected 
with the conviction of the understanding led 
to the progress of Christianity now de- 
scribed; and, in fact, that progress was 
occasioned by causes so different from those 
which should have produced it, that, had 
circumstances been changed, and had the 
religion of Jesus been continued to be perse- 
cuted by the most powerful states, multi- 
tudes who affected to revere it would, upon 
the same ground on which their veneration 
rested, have exerted themselves to deride its 
tenets, and to exterminate its professors 

5. But it was not the secular arm alone that 
was stretched forth to lead men to the re- 
ception of Christianity. The church, after 
it had been firmly established, and had, 
amidst the riches and honours with which it 
was endowed, forgotten that it should not 
have been of this world, conceived it incum- 
bent, as an evidence of its zeal, or, as was 
too often the case, for extending its power 
and its infiuence, to make atteinjits to sub- 
stitute the cross of (Whilst for the emblems 
of paganism. In accomplishing this object, 
it employed diflercnt means, lint although 
the conversions which look place, from tlie 
establishment of Christianity till the restora- 
tion of learning, or the reformation, which 
forms a new era in the dissemination of the 
gospel, were often unfortunately very far 
from planting the word of life in the hearts 
of those to whom it was coni^eyed, they were 
very extensive. '^ITiey reached to almost 
every country in Europe ; to Arabia, China, 
Judea, and many other parts of Asia ; and 
the obscure tribes, to whom no missionaries 
were despatched, gradually conformed to 
the religion of those more powerful states 
upon which they depended, or to which they 
looked with respect or veneration. 

6. Mahomedanism, however, arrested the 
progress of Christianity in some of these 
countries, and humbled it and oppressed it 
in others ; but since the Reformation, and 
especially within the last century, it has 
been extended, not so much by conquest, 
as by the legitimate means of colonization, 
and by missions and education, to the most 
distant and important parts of the world, to 
China, India, Africa, the American Islands, 
and those of the Pacific Ocean. The zeal, 
self-denial, and successes, of those mission- 
aries, who have been sent forth within a few 
years by various Protestant societies, and 
their great successes form, indeed, a splen- 
did section in the modern history of the 
church. They have sown the seed in al- 
most every land, and the fruit has spread 
itself throughout the world. 

CHRONICLES, Books of. lliis name is 
given to two historical books of scripture. 
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which the Hebrews call Dihri-Jamim, 
♦‘Words of Bays/’ that is, “Diaries,” or 
♦‘Journals/’ They are called in the LXX., 
Paralipomma^ which signifies, “ things omit- 
ted ; ” as if these books were a supplement 
of what had been omitted, or too much 
abridged, in the books of Kings, and other 
historical books of scripture. And, indeed, 
we find in them many particulars which are 
not extant elsewhere: but it must not be 
thought that these are the records, or books 
of the acts, of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
60 often referred to. Those ancient registers 
were much more extensive than these are ; 
and the books of Chronicles themselves refer 
to those original memoirs, and make long 
extracts from them. They were compiled, 
and probably by Ezra, from the ancient 
chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel 
just now mentioned, and they may be con- 
sidered as a kind of supplement to the pre- 
ceding hooks of scripture. The former part 
of the first book of Chronicles contains a 
great variety of genealogical taldes, begin- 
ning with Adam ; and in particular gives a 
circumstantial account of the twelve tribes, 
which must have been very valuable to the 
Jews after their return from captivity. The 
descendants of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
David, from all of whom it was predicted 
that the Saviour of the world should be born, 
are here marked with precision. These ge- 
nealogies occupy the first nine chapters, 
and in the tenth is recorded the death of 
Saul. From the eleventh chapter to the end 
of the book, we have a history of the reign 
of David, with a detailed statement of his 
preparation for the bwlding of the temple, 
of his regulations respecting the priests and 
Levites, and his appointment of musicians 
for the public service of religion. The 
second book of Chronicles contains a brief 
sketch of the Jewish history, from the ac- 
cession of Solomon to the return from the 
Babylonian captivity, being a period of four 
hundred and eighty years ; ana in both these 
books we find many particulars not noticed 
in the other historical books of scripture. 

CHRYSOLITE, Rev. xxi. 20, a precious 
stone of a golden colour. Schroder says it 
is the gem now called the Indian topaz, 
which is of a yellowish green colour, and 
very beautiful. 

CHRYSOPRASUS, Rev. xxi. 20, a pre- 
cious stone, which Pliny classes among the 
beryls ; the best of which, he says, are of a 
sea-green colour; after these he mentions 
the chrysoberyls, which are a little paler, in- 
clining to golden colour; and next, a sort 
still paler, and by some reckoned a distinct 
species, and called chrysoprasus. 

CHURCH. The Greek word iKK\ri(ria, so 
rendered, denotes an assembly met about 
business, whether spiritual or temporal. 
Acts xix. 32, 39. It is understood also of the 
collective body of Christians, or all those 
over the face of the earth who profess to be- 
lieve in Christ, and acknnwlpJrt-A 1iir« 


the Saviour of mankind ; this is called tho 
visible church. Rut by the word church, 
we are more strictly to understand the whole 
body of God’s true people, in every period 
of time: this is the invisible or spiritual 
church. The people of God on earth are 
called the church militant, and those in 
heaven the church triumphant. It has been 
remarked by Dr. John Owen, that sin hav- 
ing entered into the world, God w^as pleased 
to found his church (the catholic or universal 
church) in the promise of the Messiah given 
to Adam ; that this promise contained in it 
something of the nature of a covenant, in- 
cluding the grace which God designed to 
show to sinners in the Messiah, and the obe- 
dience which he required from them; and 
that consequently, from its first promulga- 
tion, that promise became the sole founda- 
tion of the church and of the whole worship 
of God therein. Prior to the days of Abra- 
ham, this church, though scattered up and 
down the world, and subject to many changes 
in its worship through the addition of new 
revelations, was still but one and the same, 
because founded in the same covenant, and 
interested thereby in all the benefits or 
privileges that (aod had granted, or would 
at any time grant. In process of time, 
God was pleased to restrict his church, as 
far as visible acknowledgment went, in a 
great measure, to the seed of Abraham. 
With the latter he renewed las covenant, 
requiring that he should w'alk hefoic him 
and be upright. He also constituted bun 
the father of the faithful, or of all them 
that believe, and the “ heir of the woild.” 
So that since the days of Abraham, the 
church has, in every age, been foundc'd 
upon the covenant made with that patriarch, 
and on the work of redemption winch was to 
be performed according to that covenant 
Now wheresoever this covenant made with 
Abraham is, and with whomsoever it is esta- 
blished, with them is the church of (iod, and 
to them all the promises and privileges of the 
church really belong. Hence we may learn 
that at the coming of the Messiah, there was 
not one church taken away and another set 
up in its room ; hut the church continued 
the same, in those that were the children of 
Abraham, according to the faith It is com- 
mon with divines to speak of the Jewish and 
the Christian churches, as though they ivere 
two distinct and totally different things ; but 
that is not a correct view of the matter. 
The Christian church is not another church, 
but the very same that was before the coming 
of Christ, having the same faith with it, and 
interested in the same covenant. Great al- 
terations indeed were made in the outward 
state and condition of the church, by the 
coming of the Messiah. The carnal privilege 
of the Jews, in their separation from other 
nations to give birth to the Messiah, then 
failed, and with that also their claim on that 
account to be the children of Abraham. The 
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things then expired, and came to an end. 
New ordinances of worship were appointed, 
suitable to the new light and grace which 
were then bestowed upon the church. The 
gentiles came into the faith of Abraham 
along with the Jews, being made joint par- 
takers %vith them in his blessing. But none 
of these things, nor the whole collectively, 
did make such an alteration in the church, 
but that it was still one and the same. The 
olive tree was still the same, only some 
branches were broken off, and others grafted 
into it. The Jews fell, and the gentiles came 
in their room. And this may enable us to 
determine the ditterence between the Jews 
and Christiana relative to the Old Testament 
promises. They ai’e all made to the church. 
No individual has any interest m them ex- 
cept by virtue of his membership with the 
church. The church is, and always was, one 
and the same. The Jewish plea is, that the 
church is with them, because they are the 
children of Abraham according to the llesh. 
Christians reply, that their })rivilcge on that 
ground was of another nature, and ended 
With the coming of the iVlessiali. that the 
church of God, unto whom all the promises 
belong, are only those who arc heirs of the 
faith of Abraham, believing as he did, and 
are consequently interested in bis covenant. 
These are Zion, Jerusalem, Israel, Jacob, 
the temple, or church of God. 

2. By a particular church we understand 
an assembly of Christians united together, 
and meeting in one place, for the solemn 
worship of (lod. To this agrees the deftru- 
tion given by the compilers of the 'rinrty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England : 
‘‘A congregation of faithful men, in which 
the true word of Gotl is preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered according to 
(Christ’s ordinances, in all those things that 
of necessity arc requisite to the same,” Acts 
IX. 31 ; XX. 17 ; Gal. i. 2 , 22 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 34 ; 
Col. iv. 15 . The word is now also used to 
denote any particular denomination of (^hris- 
tians, distinguished by particular doctrines, 
ceremonies, &c , as the Romish church, the 
Greek church, the English church, &c. 

3 . On the subject of the church, opi- 
nions as opposite or varying as possible 
have been held, from that of the I'djusis, 
who contend for its visible unity llirougb- 
ont the world under a visible head, down 
to that of the Independents, who consider 
the universal church as composed of con- 
gregational churches, each perfect in itself, 
and entirely independent of every other. 
The first opinion is manifestly contradicted 
by the language of the apostles, who, whilst 
they teach that there is but one church, 
composed of believers throughout the 
world, think it not at all inconsistent 
with this to speak of ^'the churches of Ju- 
dea,” “ of xVchaia,” ** the seven churches of 
Asia,” ‘‘the church at Ephesus,” &c. Among 
themselves the apostles had no common 
head ; but planted churches and gave direc- 
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tions for their government, m most cawf 
without any apparent coirespondence with 
each other. The popish doctrine is certainly 
not found in their writings ; and so far were 
they from making provision for the govern- 
ment of this one supposed church, by the ap- 
pointment of one visible and exclusive head, 
that they provide for the future government 
of the respective churches raised up by them 
in a totally difterent manner, that is, by the 
ordination of ministers for each church, who 
arc indifferently called bishops, and presby- 
ters, and pastors. The only unity of whicli 
they speak is the unity of the whole church 
m Christ, the invisible Head, by faith ; and 
the unity produced by “ fervent love towards 
each other.” Nor has the popish doctrine 
of the visible unity of the church any coun- 
tenance from early antiquity. The best ec- 
clesiastical historians have showed, that, 
through the greater part of the second cen- 
tury, the Christian churches were independ- 
ent of each other. ” Each Christian assem- 
bly.” says Mosheiin, “was a little state 
gov'erned by its own laws, winch were either 
enacted, or at least approved, by the society. 
But in process of time, all the churches of a 
province were formed into one large ecclesi- 
astical body, which, like confederate states, 
assembled at certain times m order to deli- 
berate about the common interests of the 
whole.” So far indeed this union of churches 
appears to have been a wise and useful ar- 
rangement, altbougli afterwards it was car- 
ried to an injurious extreme, until finally it 
gave birth to the assumptions of the bishop 
of Home, as universal bishop ; a claim, how- 
ever, which, when most successful, was but 
])ai tially submitted to, the eastern churches 
having, for the most part, always main- 
tained their independence. No very large 
association of churches of any kind ex- 
isted till towards the close of the second 
century, which sufficiently refutes the papal 
argument from antiquity, ITie independ- 
ence of the early ('hristian churches does 
not, however, appear to have resembled that 
of the churches which, in modern times, 
arc called Independent. During the livens of 
the apostles and e\ angehsts they were cer- 
tainly subject to their counsel and control, 
which prov^es that the independency of sepa- 
rate societies was not the first form of the 
church. It may, indeed, be allowed, that 
some of the smaller and more insulated 
churches might, after the death of the apos- 
tles and evangelists, retain this form for 
some considerable time; but the larger 
churches, in the chief cities, and those 
planted in populous neighbourhoods, had 
many presbyters, and, as the members mul- 
tiplied, they had several separate assemblies 
or congregations, yet all under the same 
common government. And when churches 
were raised up in the neighbourhood of 
cities, the appointment of chorepiscopi, or 
country bishops, and of visiting presbyters, 
both acting under the presbytery of the city, 
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with the bishop at it« head, is sufficiently in 
proof, that the ancient churches, especially 
the larger and more prosperous of them, 
existed in that form which, in modern times, 
we should call a religious connexion, subject 
to a common government. This appears to 
have arisen out of the very circumstance of 
the increase of the church, through the zeal 
of the first Christians ; and it was doubtless 
much more in the spirit of the very first dis- 
cipline exercised by the apostles and evan- 
gelists, (when none of the churches were 
independent, but remained under the govern- 
ment of those who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in raising them up,) to place them- 
selves under a common inspection, and to 
unite the weak with tlie strong, and the 
newly- converted with those who were “ m 
Christ before them.” There was also in this, 
greater security aflbrdcd both for the con- 
tinuance of wholesome doctrine, and of godly 
discipline. 

4. Church-memhers are those who compose 
or belong to the visible church. As to the 
real church, the true members-of it are such 
as come out from the world, 2 Cor. vi. 17; 
who are born again, 1 Peter i. 23 ; or made 
new creatures, 2 Cor. v 17 ; whose faith 
works by love to God and all mankind. Gal. 
V. (), James li. 14, 2G ; who walk in all the 
ordinances of the Lord blameless. None 
but such are members of the true church ; 
nor should any be admitted into any parti- 
cular church without some evidence of their 
earnestly seeking this state of salvation. 

5. Church-fellowship IS the commiiiiion that 
the, members enjoy one with another. The 
ends of church-fellowship are, the mainte- 
nance and exhibition of a system of sound 
doctrine ; the support of the ordinances of 
evangelical worship in their purity and sim- 
plicity ; the impartial exercise of church go- 
vernment and discipline ; the promotion of 
holiness in all manner of conversation. The 
more particular duties are, earnest study to 
keep peace and unity; bearing of one another's 
burdens, Gal. vi. i , 2 ; earnest endeavours to 
prevent each other’s stumbling, 1 (^or. x. 
23 — 33, Heb. X. 24—27, Horn xiv. 13; 
steadfast continuance in the faith and wor- 
ship of the gospel. Acts ii. 42 ; praying for and 
sympathizing with each other, 1 8am. xii. 23, 
Kph. vi. 18. The advantages are, peculiar 
incitement to holiness; the right to some 
promises applicable to none but those who 
attend the ordinances of God, and hold com- 
munion with the saints. Psalm xcii. 13,cxxxii. 
13, IG, xxxvi. 8, Jer. xxxi. 12 ; the being 
placed under the watchful eye of pastors, 
Heb. xiii. 7 ; that they may restore each 
other if they fall, Gal. vi. 1 ; and the more 
eflfectually promote the cause of true religion. 

6. As to church-order and discipline, 
without entering into the discussion of the 
many miestions which have been raised on 
this subject, and argued in so many dis- 
tinct treatises, it may be sufficient gene- 
rally to observe that the church of r^hr,of 


being a risible and permanent society, 
bound to observe certain rites, and to obey 
certain rules, the existence of government 
in It is necessarily supposed. All reli- 
gious rites suppose order, all order direc- 
tion and control, and these a directive and 
controlling power. Again ; all laws are nu- 
gatory without enforcement, in the pre- 
sent mixed and imperfect state of society ; 
and all enforcement supposes an executive 
If baptism be the door of admission into the 
church, some must judge of the fitness of 
candidates, and administrators of the rite 
must be appointed; if the Lord’s supper 
must be jiartaken of, the times and the mode 
are to be determined, the qualifications of 
communicants judged of, and the adminis- 
tration placed in suitable hands ; if worship 
must be social and public, here again there 
must be an ajipointment of times, an order, 
and an administration ; if the word of God 
is to be read and preached, then readers and 
preachers are necessary ; if the continuance 
of any one in the fellowship of Christians be 
conditional upon good conduct, so that the 
purity and credit of the church may be 
guarded, then the ])owcr of enforcing dis- 
cipline must be lodged somewlicre Thus 
government flows necessarily from the very 
nature of the institution of the C/hristian 
church; and since this institution has the 
authority of Christ and his apostles, it is 
not to be supposed that its government was 
left unprovided for; and if they have m 
fact made such a provision, it is no more a 
matter of mere option with Christians whe- 
ther they will be subject to government in 
the church, than it is optional with them to 
confess Christ by becoming its membens 
The nature of this government, and the 
persons to whom it is committed, arc both 
points which we must briefly examine by 
the light of the holy scriptures. As to tlie 
first, It IS wholly spiritual . — “ My king- 
dom,” says our Lord, “ is not of this world ” 
The church is a society founded upon faith, 
and united by mutual love, for the personal 
edification of its members in holiness, and 
for the religious benefit of the world. "I'he 
nature of its government is thus deter- 
mined; — it is concerned only with spiritual 
objects It cannot einjiloy force to comjicl 
men into its jiale ; for the only door of the 
church is faith, to which there can be no 
compulsion; — “he that helieveth and is 
baptized” becomes a member Tt cannot 
inflict pains and penalties uj)on the disobe- 
dient and refractory, like civil governments ; 
for the only punitive discipline autboiized 
in the Now Testament, is comprised in 
“admonition,” “reproof,” “ sharp re* 
bukes,” and, finally, “ excision from the 
society.” The last will be better understood, 
if we consider the special relations in which 
true Ohristians stand to each other, and the 
duties resulting from them. They arc mem- 
bers of one body, and are therefore bound 
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conjoint mstrueters of others, and are there- 
fore to strive to be of one judgment;” 
they are brethren, and they are to love one 
another as such, that is, with an affection 
more special than that general good-will 
which they are commanded to bear to all 
mankind; they are therefore to seek the 
intimacy of friendly society among them- 
selves, and, except in the ordinary and cour- 
teous intercourse of life, they are bound to 
keep themselves separate from the world ; 
they are enjoined to do good unto all men, 
but “ specially to them that are of the 
household of faith ; ” and they are forbidden 
“ to eat ” at the Lord’s table with immoral 
persons, that is, with those who, although 
they continue their (Christian profession, 
dishonour it by their practice. With these 
relations of Christians to each other and to 
the world, and their correspondent duties, 
before our minds, we may easily interpret 
the nature of that extreme discipline which 
is vested in the church. “ Persons who 
will not hear the church ” are to be held 
“ as heathen men and jmblicans,” as those 
who are not members of it ; that is, they 
are to be separated from it, and regarded as 
of the world,” quite out of the range of 
the above-mentioned relations of Christians 
to each other, and their correspondent du- 
ties ; hut still, like “ heathen men and pub- 
licans” they arc to he the objects of pity, 
and general benevolence. Nor is this ex- 
treme discipline to be hastily inflicted before 
** a first and second admonition,” nor before 
those who are ** spiritual ” have attempted 
to restore a brotner overtaken by a fault 
and when the 'wicked person ” is “ put 
away,” still the door is to be kept open for 
his reception again upon repentance. The 
true excommunication of the Christian 
church is therefore a merciful and consi- 
derate separation of an incorrigible offender 
from the body of Christians, without any 
infliction of civil pains or penalties. “ Now 
we command you, brethren, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
yc have received from us,” 2 Tliess. hi. G. 

Purge out therefore the old leaven, that 
ye may be a new lump,” 1 Cor v. 7 . “ But 
now I have written to yon not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is called a brother be 
a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 
a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, 
with such a one, no not to eat,” 1 Cor. v. 11 . 
This then is the moral discipline which is 
imperative upon the church of Chnst, and 
its government is criminally defective when- 
ever it is not enforced. On the other hand, 
the disabilities and penalties which esta- 
blished churches in different places have 
connected with these sentences of excom- 
munication, have no countenance at all in 
scripture, and are wholly inconsistent with 
the spiritual character and ends of the 
Christian association 
262 


7 . As to the Persons to whom the go- 
vernment of the church is committed, it 
is necessary to consider the composition, 
80 to speak, of the primitive church, as 
stated in the New Testament. A full 
enunciation of these offices we find in Ephe- 
sians iv. 11 : ‘'And he gave some, apos- 
tles jr and some, prophets ; and some, evan- 
gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministiw, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Of these, the office of apostle is 
allowed by all to have been confined to those 
immediately commissioned by Christ to wit- 
ness the fact of his miracles, and of his 
resurrection from the dead, and to reveal 
the complete system of Christian doctrine 
and duty; confirming their extraordinary 
mission by miracles wrought by themselves. 
If by “prophets” we are to understand per- 
sons who foretold future events, then the 
office was from its very nature extraordi- 
nary, and the gift of prophecy has passed 
away with the other miraculous endow- 
ments of the first age of Christianity. If, 
with others, we understand that these pro- 
phets were extraordinary teachers raised up 
until the churches were settled under per- 
manent qualified instructers ; still the office 
was temporary. The “ evangelists ” are 
generally understood to he assistants of the 
apostles, who acted under their especial 
authority and direction. Of this number 
were Timothy and Titus ; ami as the apostle 
Paul directed them to ordain bishops or 
presbyters in the several churches, but gave 
them no authority to ordain successors to 
themselves in their particular office as evan- 
gelists, it is clear that the evangelists must 
also be reckoned among the number of ex- 
traordinary and temporary ministers suited 
to the first age of Christianity. Whether 
by “pastors and teachers” two offices be 
meant, or one, has been disputed. The 
change in the mode of expression seems to 
favour the latter view, and so the text is 
interpreted by St. Jerom, and St. Augus- 
tine ; but the point is of little consequence, 
A pastor was a teacher, although every 
teacher might not be a pastor ; but in many 
cases his office might be one of subordinate 
instruction, whether as an expounder of doc- 
trine, a catechist, or even a more private 
instructer of those who as yet were unac- 
quainted with the first principles of the gos- 
pel of Chnst. llie term pastor implies the 
duties both of instruction and of govern- 
ment, of feeding and of ruling the flock of 
Christ; and, as the presbyters or bishops 
were ordained in the several churches, both 
by the apostles and evangelists, and rules 
are left by St. Paul as to their appointment, 
there can be no doubt but that these are the 
“ pastors ” spoken of in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, and that they were designed to 
be the permanent ministers of the church ; 
and that with them both the government of 
the church and the performance of its lead- 
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ing religious services were deposited. Dea- 
cons had the charge of the gifts and ofier- 
ings for charitable purposes, although, it 
appears from Justin Martyr, not in every 
instance ; for he speaks of the weekly obla- 
tions as being deposited with the chief min- 
ister, and distributed by him. These pas- 
tors appear to have been indifferently called 
Bishops and Pruisiiyters, and with them the 
regulation of the churches was, doubtless, 
deposited ; not without checks and guards, 
the principal of which, however, was, in the 
primitive church, and continues to be m all 
modern churches which have no support from 
the magistracy, or are made indeiiendent of 
tlie jieople by endowments, the voluntariness 
of the association A perfect religious 
liberty is always supposed by the apostles to 
exist among ( 'hnstians ; no compulsion of 
the civil power is anywhere assumed by 
them as the basis of their advices or direc- 
tions ; no Inudmg of the members to one 
church, without liberty to join another, by 
any ties but those involved in moral consi- 
derations, of sufficient weight, however, to 
jirevent the evils of faction and schism. It 
was this which created a natural and compe- 
tent check upon the ministers of the church ; 
for being only sustained by the opinion of 
the churches, they could not hut have re- 
Rucct to it ; and it was this which gave to 
ttie sound part of a fallen church the advan- 
tage of renouncing, upon suflicient and well- 
weighed grounds, tlieir communion with it, 
and of kindling up the light of a pure min- 
istry and a holy discipline, by forming a 
separate association, bearing its testimony 
against errors m doctrine, and failures m 
practice. Nor is it to be conceived, that, 
had this simple principle of perfect religious 
liberty been left unviolatcd through subse- 
quent ages, the church could ever have be- 
come so corrupt, or with such difficulty and 
slowness have been recovered from its fall. 
This ancient (ffiristiaii libeity has happily 
been restored in a few parts of Christendom. 
8ee EeiscoPAcv and Phespyterianism. 

ClllJlK^H OF ENGLAND and IRE- 
LAND is that established by law in England 
and Ireland, where it forms a part of the 
common law of the land, or constitution of 
the country. 

1. Wien and by whom Cliristianity was 
first introduced into Britain, cannot at this 
distance of time be exactly ascertained. 
Jilusehius, indeed, positively declares that it 
was by the apostles and their disciples ; 
bishops Jewel and Stillmgflect, Dr. Cave, 
and others, insist that it was by 8t. Paul ; 
and Baronius affirms, on the authority of an 
ancient manuscript in the Vatican library, 
that the gospel was planted in Britain by 
Simon Zelotes, the apostle, and Joseph of 
Arimathea; and that the latter came over 
A. 1). 35, or about the twenty-first year of 
Tiberius, and died in this country. According 
to Archbishop Usher, the British churches 
had a school of learning in the year 182. to 


provide them with proper teachers ; and it 
would appear that they flourished, without 
dependence on any foreign church, till the 
arrival of Austin the monk, in the latter part 
of the sixth century. 

2. Episcopacy was early established in 
this country; and it ought to be remem- 
bered, to the honour of the British bishops 
and clergy, that during several centuries 
they withstood thef encroachments of the 
see of Rome. Popery, however, was at 
length introduced into England, and, as 
some say, by Austin, the monk; and we 
find its errors everyvihcre prevalent during 
several ages preceding the Reformation, till 
they were refuted by Wichliffe. The seed 
winch Wickliffe had sown iipened after his 
death, and produced a glorious harvest. 
However, it was not till the reign of Henry 
VIII., that the Reformation in England m 
reality commenced. When Luther declared 
war against the pope, Henry wrote his trea- 
tise on the seven sacraments against Luther’s 
hook, “ Of the Captivity of Babylon,” and 
was repaid by the pontiff with the title of 
“ Defender of the Faith.” This title, in a 
sense diametrically opposite, and by a claim 
of higher desert, was transmitted by Henry 
with his crown, and now belongs to bis suc- 
cessors. Henry’s affections being estranged 
from his queen Catherine, and fixed on 
Anne Boleyn, he requested a divorce from 
his wife ; but the Pope hesitating, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury annulled lii« former 
marriage. The sentence of the archbishop 
was condemned by the pope, whose authoi- 
ity Henry therefore shook off', and was de- 
clared by parliament “ supreme head of the 
church.” In the year 1800, when the king- 
doms of Britain and Ireland were united, the 
churches of England and Ireland, which had 
always been the same in government, faith, 
and worship, became one united church. 

3. The acknowledged standards of the faith 
and doctrines of the united church arc, after 
the scriptures, the Book of Homilies and the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Her lituigy is also 
doctrinal, as well as devotional. The Homi- 
lies were composed by Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, men of unexceptionable learning 
and orthodoxy ; or, according to others, the 
first book was wiitten prmcijially by (’ran- 
mer, and the second by Jewel They were 
appointed to he read in chiuchcs at the 
beginning of the Reformation, v hen, by rea- 
son of the scarcity of Icaincd divines, few 
ministers were found who could safdy he 
trusted to preach their own comiiositions. 
The first draught of the Articles was com- 
posed by Archbishop Cranincr, assisted by 
Bishop Ridley, in the year 1551 ; and after 
being corrected by the other bishops, and 
approved by the convocation,^ they were 
published in Latin and English in 1553, and 
amounted to foity-two in number. In 1.752 
they were revised and corrected. Being 
then reduced to ihiity-nme, they were drawn 
im m Latin only ; but in 157 1 they wcio sub- 
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«crib«d by the members of the two houses 
of convocation, both in Latin and English ; 
and therefore the Latin and English copies 
are to be considered as equally authentic. 
The original manuscripts, subscribed by the 
houses of convocation, were burned in the 
fire of London ; but Dr. Bennet has collated 
the oldest copies now extant, in which it 
appears that there are no variations of any 
importance. Durinff the last century, dis- 
putes arose among the clergy respecting the 
propriety of subscribing to any human for- 
mulary of religious sentiments. Parliament, 
in 1772, was applied to for the abolition of the 
subscription, by certain clergymen and others, 
whose petition received the most ample 
discussion, but was rejected by a large majo- 
rity. It has been generally held by most, if 
not all, Calvinists, both in and out of the 
church, that the doctrinal parts of our Arti- 
cles are Calvinistic. This opinion, however, 
has been warmly controverted- It is no 
doubt nearer the truth to conclude that 
the Articles are framed with comprehensive 
latitude; and that neither Calvinism nor 
Arminianism was intended to be exclusively 
established. In this view such liberal senti- 
ments as the following, from the Apology of 
the Church of England, in 1732, are not of 
uncommon occurrence : “ This, I know, I 
am myself an Anti-Calvinian ; and yet, were 
I to compile articles for the church, I would 
abhor the thoughts of forming them so fully 
according to my own scheme of thinking, or 
of descending so minutely into all the parti- 
cular branches of it, that none but Armini- 
ans should be able to subscribe, or that the 
church should lose the credit and service of 
such valuable men as the Abbots, Davenant, 
Usher, and other Calvinists undoubtedly 
were. And since our Reformers were men 
of temper and moderation, it seems but jus- 
tice, I am sure it is but reasonable, to think 
they intended such a latitude as I contend 
for, so that both parties, the followers of 
Arminius as well as of Calvin, might sub- 
scribe.” In a subsequent page, however, 
the same author says, “But what, if there 
was not so entire an harmony among the 
compilers or imposers, as was before sup- 
posed ? Wliat, if several of them were Anti- 
Calvinian? This will incline the balance 
still more in our favour, and enlarge the pro- 
bability of the articles being drawn up in a 
moderate, indefinite way. The divines who 
fled for refuge, in queen Mary’s reign, to 
Geneva, Zurich, and other places beyond sea, 
(where, by conceiying a great veneration for 
(Mvin, they were mightily changed in their 
sentiments and ways of thinking,) began to 
propagate his notions soon after their return 
in the next reign : and this seems to have 
been the prime occasion of Calvinism taking 
any considerable root in this kingdom. In 
king Edward’s time it doth not appear to 
have prevailed, except among a few ' gospel- 
lers,^ and how they were reflected on by 
bishop Latimer and Hooper bus been aheady 
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observed. When the articles were formed 
in 1552, 1 do not find that any deference was 
paid to Calvin’s judgment or authority ; in- 
stead of that, the assistance he ofiered was, 
to his no little grief and dissatisfaction, re- 
fused. Next to the scriptures and the doc- 
trine of the primitive church, the compilers 
had an eye to the Augustan Confession, as 
appears from the identity of many of the 
articles; to the writings of Melancthon, 
whose assistance they desired, and whom 
king Edward invited over hither ; the works 
of Erasmus 5 and the Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christian Man. This last 
book was published by king Henry’s author- 
ity in 1 543 ; and because it then had the ap- 
probation of most of those who compiled the 
Articles nine years afterwards, it will be of 
consequence to see how it stands affected 
towards Calvinism. It teaches the cardinal 
point of universal redemption in several 
places ; which strikes directly at the root of 
the Calvinian system, and, as Dr. Whitby 
expresses it, ‘ draws all the rest after it, on 
which side soever the truth lies.’ ” This judi- 
cious amplitude has received much elucida- 
tion in Dr. Puller’s Moderation of the Church 
of England considered, 1679 ; and m other 
works of more recent date. 

4. In this church, divine service is con- 
ducted by a liturgy, which was composed in 
1547, and has undergone several alterations, 
the last of which took place in 1661, m the 
reign of Charles II. Many applications have 
been since made for a review ; and particulai* 
alterations were proposed in 1689, ny several 
learned and excellent divines, in the number 
of whom were Archbishops Tillotson and 
Tenison, and Bishops Patrick, Burnet, Stil- 
Imgfleet, Kidder, &c. This subject has been 
recently revived; and it is believed that 
some changes are under consideration. To 
this liturgy every clergyman promises at his 
ordination to conform in his public ministra- 
tions. 

5. Ever since the reign of Henry VIII., 
the sovereigns of England have been styled 
“ supreme heads of the church,” as well as 
“defenders of the faith;” but this title is 
said to convey no spiritual meaning; or, 
in other words, it only substitutes the 
king in place of the pope, with respect to 
temporalities, and the external economy of 
the church. The church of England is 
governed by two archbishops and twenty- 
four bishops, besides the bishop of 8odor 
and JMan. The benefices of the bishops 
were converted by William the Conqueror 
into temporal baronies ; and, therefore, 
all of them, except the bishop of Man, 
are barons or lords of parliament, and sit 
and vote in the house of lords, where they 
represent the clergy. The bishops’ repre- 
sentatives and assistants are the archdea- 
cons, of whom there are sixty in England. 
The other dignitaries of the church are the 
deans, prebendaries, cimons, &c. ; and the 
inferior clergy are tlie lectors, vicars, and 
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curates. The united church knows only 
three orders of ministers ; bishops^ priests^ 
and deacons : but in these orders are com- 
prehended archbishops, bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, rectors, vicars, and curates. The 
church of Ireland is governed by four arch- 
bishops and eighteen bishops. Since the 
union of Britain and Ireland, one archbishop 
and three bishops sit alternately in the house 
of peers, by rotation of sessions. 

CILICIA, a country in the south-east of 
Asia Minor, and lying on the northern coast, 
at the east end of the Mediterranean Sea : 
the capital city thereof was Tarsus, the na- 
tive city of St. Paul, Acts xxi. 39. 

CINNAMON, pD3p, an agreeable aroma- 
tic ; the inward bark of the canella, a small 
tree of the height of the willow. It is men- 
tioned, Kxodus XXX. 23, among the materials 
in the composition of the holy anointing oil ; 
and in Proverbs vii. 17, Canticles iv. 14, 
Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 15, and Revelation xviii. 
13, among the richest perfumes. This spice 
is now brought from the East Indies ; but 
as there was no traffic with India in the days 
of Moses, it was then brought, probably, 
from Arabia, or some neighbouring country. 
We learn, however, from Pliny, that a spe- 
cies of it grew in Syria. 

CINNEROTH, or CINNERETII, a city 
on the north-western side of the sea of Gali- 
lee ; which, from it, is frequently called in 
the Old Testament the sea of Cinnerotii : 
from which word, that of Genesaret, m the 
New Testament, is conjectured by Dr. Wells 
to have been framed. 

CIRCUMCISION is from the Latin, ctr- 
cumcidere, “ to cut all round,” because the 
Jews, in circumcising their children, cut 
off after this manner the skin which covers 
the prepuce. God enjoined Abraham to use 
circumcision, as a sign of his covenant. In 
obedience to this order, Abraham, at ninety- 
nine years of age, was circumcised : also his 
son Ishmael, and all the males of his pro- 
perty, Gen. xvii. 10. God repeated the pre- 
cept of circumcision to Moses : he ordered 
that all who were to partake of the pas- 
chal sacrifice should receive circumcision; 
and that this rite should be performed on 
children, on the eighth day after their birth. 
The Jews have always been very exact in 
observing this ceremony, and it appears that 
they did not neglect it when in Egypt. But 
Moses, while in Midian with Jethro his father- 
in-law, did not circumcise his two sons born 
m that country ; and during the jopncy of 
the Israehtes in the wilderness, their child- 
ren were not circumcised. Circumcision was 
practised among the Arabians, Saracens, and 
Ishmaelites. These people, as well as the 
Israelites, sprung from Abraham. Circum- 
cision was introduced with the law of Moses 
among the Samaritans and Outheans. The 
Idumeans, though descended from Abra- 
ham and Isaac, were not circumcised till 
subdued by John llircanus. Those who 
assert that the Pheniciaiis weie circumcised, 
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meto, probably, the Samaritans ; for wt 
know, from other authority, that the Pheni- 
cians did not observe this ceremony. As to 
the Egyptians, circumcision never was of 
geneial and indispensable obligation on the 
whole nation; certain priests only, and 
particular professions, were obliged to it. 
Circumcision is likewise the ceremony of 
initiation into the Mahometan religion. 
There is, indeed, no law in the Koran which 
enjoins it, and they have the precept only in 
tradition. They say that Mahomet com- 
manded it out of respect to Abraham, the 
head of his race. They have no fixed day 
for the performance of this rite, and gene- 
rally wait till the child is five or six years 
of age. 

Circumcision, Covenant of. Tliat the 
covenant with Abraham, of which circum- 
cision was made the sign and seal. Genesis 
xvii 7 — 14, was the general covenant of 
grace, and not wholly, or even chiefly, a 
political and national covenant, may be satis- 
factorily established. The first engagement 
m It was, that God would “greatly bless” 
Abraham ; which promise, although it com- 
prehended temporal blessings, referred, as 
we learn from St. Paul, more fully to the 
blessing of his justification by the imputation 
of his faith for righteousness, with all the 
spiritual advantages consequent upon the 
relation which was thus established between 


him and God, m time and eternity. The 
second promise in the covenant was, that he 
should be “ the father of many nations 
which we are also taught by St. Paul to in- 
terpret more with reference to his spiritual 
seed, the followers of that faith whereof 
cometh justification, than to his natural 
descendants. “ ITiat the promise might he 
sure to all the seed, not only to that which 
is by the law, but to that also which is by 
the faith of Abraham, who is the father of 
m a//,”— -of all believing gentiles as well as 
Jews. The third stipulation m God’s cove- 
nant with the patriarch, was the gift to 
Abraham and to his seed of “ the land of 
Canaan,” in which the temporal promise 
was manifestly but the type of the higher 
promise of a heavenly inheritance. Hence 
St. Paul says, “ By/ai/fe he sojourned in the 
land of promise, dwelling m tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the 
same promise;” hut this “faith” did not 
respect the fulfilment of the temporal P^®’ 
mise ; for St. Paul adds, “ they looked for a 
city which had foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God,” Heb. xi 1.9. The next 
promise was, that God would always be a 
God to Abraham and to his seed after him* 
a promise which is connected with the high- 
est spiritual blessings, such as the remission 
of sms, and the sanctification of our nature, 
as well as with a visible church-state. It is 
even used to express the felicitous state of 
the church in heaven, Rev. xxi. 3. Ihe 
final engiigemcnt in the Abrahamic covenant 
was, that in Abiaham’s “ seed, all nations of 
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the earth should be blessed;’^ and this 
ldessing» we are expressly taught by St. Paul, 
was nothing less than the justification of all 
nations, that is, of all believers in all nations, 
by faith in Christ : “ And the scripture, 
foreseeing that God would justify the hea- 
then by faith, preached before the gospel 
to Abraham, saying, In thee shall sdl na- 
tions be blessed. So then they who are of 
faith are blessed with believing Abraham 
they receive the same blessing, justifica- 
tion, by the same means, faith, Gal. lii. 8, 9. 
This covenant with Abraham, therefore, 
although It respected a natural seed, Isaac, 
from whom a numerous jirogeny was to 
spring ; and an earthly inheritance provided 
for this issue, the land of Canaan ; and a 
special covenant-relation with the descend- 
ants of Isaac, through the line of Jacob, to 
whom Jehovah was to be a (lod,” visibly 
and specially, and they a visible and “ pecu- 
liar people ; ** yet was, under all these tem- 
poral, earthly, and external advantages, but 
a higher and spiritual grace embodying itself 
under these circumstances, as tyjies of a 
dispensation of salvation and eternal life, to 
all who should follow the faith of Abraham, 
whose justification before God was the pat- 
tern of the justification of every man, whether 
Jew or gentile, in all ages. Now, of this 
covenant, in its spiritual as well as in its 
temporal provisions, circumcision was most 
certainly the sacrament, that is, the sign” 
and the “ seal;” for St. Paul thus explains 
the case: “And he received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which he had yet being uncircum- 
cised.” And as this rite was enjoined upon 
Abraham’s posterity, so that every “ uncir- 
cumcised man-child, whose fiesh oi his fore- 
skin was not circumcised on the eighth day,” 
was to be “ cut off’ from his people,” by the 
special judgment of God, and that because 
“ he had broken God’s covenant,^* Gen, xvii. 
14 ; it therefore follows that this rite was a 
constant publication of God’s covenant of 
grace among the descendants of Abraham, 
and its repetition a continual confirmation of 
that covenant, on the part of God, to all 
practising it in that faith of which it was the 
ostensible expression. 

2. As the covenant of grace made with Abra- 
ham was bound up with temporal promises 
and privileges, so circumcision was a sign 
and seal of the covenant in both its parts, — 
its spiritual and its temporal, its superior and 
inferior provisions. The spiritual promises 
of the covenant continued unrestricted to all 
the descendants of Abraham, whether by 
Isaac or by Ishmael ; and still lower down, 
to the descendants of Esau as well as to those 
of J acob. Circumcision was practised among 
them all by virtue of its divine institution at 
first ; and was extended to their foreign ser- 
vants, and to proselytes, as well as to their 
children ; and wherever the sign of the cove- 
nant of grace was by divine appointment, 
there it was as a sval of that covenant, to all 
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who believtngly used it; for we read of no 
restriction of its spiritual blessings, that is« 
its saving engagements, to one line of de« 
scent from Abraham only. But over the 
temporal branch of the covenaiit, and the 
external religious privileges arising out of it, 
God exercised a rightful sovereignty, and 
expressly restricted them first to the line of 
Isaac, and then to that of Jacob, with whose 
descendants he entered into special covenant 
by the ministry of Moses. The temporal 
blessings and external privileges comprised 
under general expressions in the covenant 
with Abraham, were explained and enlarged 
under that of Moses, whilst the spiritual 
blessings remained unrestricted as before. 
This was proliably the reason why circum- 
cision was re-cnacled under the law of 
Moses. It was a confirmation of the 
temporal blessings of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, now, by a covenant of peculiarity, 
made over to them, whilst it was still recog- 
nised as a consuetudinary rite which liad 
descended to them from their fathers, and as 
the sign and seal of the covenant of grace, 
made with Abraham and with all his de- 
scendants without exception. This double 
reference of circumcision, both to the au- 
thority of Moses and to that of the patriarchs, 
is found m the words of our Lord, John vii. 
22 : “ Moses therefore gave unto you cir- 
cumcision, not because it is of Moses, but of 
the fathers or, as it is better translated by 
Campbell, “Moses instituted circumcision 
amongst you, (not that it is from JMoses, but 
from the patriarchs,) and ye circumcise on 
the sabbath. If on the saobath a child re- 
ceive circumcision, that the law of Moses may 
not be violated,” &c. 

3. From these observations, the contro- 
versy in the apostolic churches respecting 
circumcision will derive much elucidation. 
The covenant with Abraham prescribed 
circumcision as an act of faith in its promises, 
and as a pledge to perform its conditions on 
the part of his descendants. But the object 
on which this faith rested, was “ the Seed of 
Abraham,” in whom the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed : which Seed, says St. 
Paul, “ is Christ,” — Christ as promised, not 
yet come. When tlie Christ had come, so as 
fully to enter upon his redeeming offices, he 
could no longer be the object of faith, as still 
to come ; and this leading promise of the 
covenant being accomplished, the sign and 
seal of it vanished away. Nor could circum- 
cision he continued in this view by any, with- 
out an implied denial that Jesu^ was the 
Christ, the expected Seed of Abraham. 
Circumcision also as an institution of Moses, 
who continued it as the sign and seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant both in its spiritual and 
temporal provisions, but with respect to the 
latter made it also a sign and seal of the re- 
striction of its temporal blessings and pecu- 
liar religious privileges to the descendants 
of Israel, was terminated by the entrance of 
our Lord upon his office of Mediator, in 
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wbich office all nations were to be blessed in 
him. l.he McNsaic edition of the covenant 
not only guwanteed the land of Canaan, but 
the peculiarity of the Israelites, as the peo- 
ple and visible church of God to the exclusion 
of others, except by proselytism. But when 
our Lord commanded tne gospel to be 
preached to “ aU nations,” and opened the 
gates of the common salvation” to all, 
whether gentiles or Jews, circumcision, as 
the sign of a covenant of peculiarity and 
religious distinction, was albo done away. 
It had not only no reason remaining, but 
the continuance of the rite involved the 
recognition of exclusive privileges which 
had been terminated by Christ. This will 
explain the views of tlie apostle Paul on 
this great question. lie declares that in 
Christ there is neither circumcision nor un- 
circumcision ; that neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but 
“faith that worketh by love;” faith in 
the Seed of Abraham already come and al- 
ready engaged in his mediatorial and redeem- 
ing work ; faith, by virtue of which the gen- 
tiles came into the church of Christ on the 
same terms as the Jews themselves, and were 
justified and saved. The doctrine of the 
non-necessity of circumcision, he applies to 
the Jews as well as to the gentiles, although 
he specially resists the attempts of the Juda- 
izers to impose this rite upon the gentile con- 
verts ; in which he was supported by the de- 
cision of the Holy Spirit when the appeal 
upon this question was made to “ the apos- 
tles and elders at Jerusalem,” from the 
church at Antioch. At the same time it is 
clear that he takes two diflerent views of the 
practice of circumcision, as it was continued 
among many of the first Christians. The 
first 18 that strong one which is expressed m 
Gal. v. 2 — 4, “ Behold I Paul say unto you, 
that if yc be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing ; for I testify again to every man 
that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do 
the whole law. Christ is made of no effect 
unto you, whosoever of you are justified by 
the law, ye are fallen from grace.” The 
second is that milder view which he himself 
must have had when he circumcised Timo- 
thy to render him more acceptable to the 
Jews; and which also appears to have led 
him to abstain from all allusion to this prac- 
tice when writing his epistle to the believing 
Hebrews, although many, perhaps most of 
them, continued to circumcise their children, 
as did the Jewish Christians for a long time 
afterwards. These different views of circum- 
cision, held by the same person, may be ex- 
plained by considering the different principles 
on which circumcision might be practised 
after it had become an obsolete ordinance. 

(1.) It might be taken in the simple view 
of its first institution, as the sign and seal of 
the Abrahamic covenant ; and then it was to 
be condemned as involving a denial that 
Abraham’s Seed, the (^hrist, had already 
come, since, upon his coming, every old 
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covenant gave place to the new covenant in- 
troduced by him. 

(2.) It might be practised and enjoined as 
the sign and seal of the Mosaic covenant, 
which was still the Abrahamic covenant with 
its spiritual blessings, but with restriction of 
its temporal promises and special ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges to the line of Jacob, with a law 
of observances which was obligatory upon 
all entering that covenant by circumcision. 
In that case it involved, in like manner, the 
notion of the continuance of an old covenant, 
after the establishment of the new ; for thus 
St. Paul states the case in Galatians iii. 19 : 
“ Wherefore then serveth the law ? It was 
added because of transgressions until the 
Seed should come.” After that therefore 
bad no effect : — it had waxed old, and had 
vanished away. 

(3.) Again : circumcision might imply 
an obligation to observe all the ceremonial 
usages and the moral precepts of the Mosaic 
law, along with a general belief in the mis- 
sion of Christ, as necessary to justification 
before God. This appears to have been the 
view of those among the Galatian Christians 
who submitted to circumcision, and of the 
Jewish teachers who enjoined it upon them; 
for St. Paul in that epistle constantly joins 
circumcision with legal observances, and as 
involving an obligation to do “ the whole 
law,” in order to justification. — “ I testify 
again to every man that is circumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law ; whoso- 
ever of you are justified by the law, ye are 
fallen from grace.” “ Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Gal. 
ii. 16. To all persons therefore jiractising 
circumcision in this view it was obvious, that 
“Christ was become of none effect,” the 
very principle of justification by faith alone 
in him was renounced, even whilst his divine 
mission was still admitted. 

(4.) But there are two grounds on which 
circumcision may be conceived to have been 
innocently, though not wisely, practised 
among the Christian Jews. The first was 
that of preserving an ancient national dis- 
tinction on which they valued themselves ; 
and were a converted Jew in the present day 
disposed to perform that rite upon his chil- 
dren for this purpose only, renouncing in 
the act all consideration of it as a sign and 
seal of the old covenants, or as obliging to 
ceremonial acts in order to justification, no 
one would censure him with .seventy. It 
appears clear that it was under some such 
view that 8t. Paul circumcised Timothy, 
whose mother was a Jewess ; he did it be- 
cause of “ the Jews which were in those quar- 
ters,” that IS, because of their national preju- 
dices, “ for they knew that his father was a 
Greek.” The second was a lingermg notion, 
that, even in the Christian church, the Jews 
who believed would still retain some degree 
of eminence, some superior relation to God ; 
a notion wliich, liuwever unfouiukd, was not 
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ane wkteh demanded direct rebuke, when it 
did not proudly refuse spiritual communion 
with the converted ttentiles, but was held by 
men who "rejoicea that God had granted 
to the gentiles repentance unto life." ITiese 
considerations may account for the silence of 
St. Paul on the sunject of circumcision in his 
epistle to the Hebrews. Some of them con- 
tinued to practise that rite, but they were 
probably believers of the class just mention- 
ed ; for had he thought that the rite was con- 
tinued among them on any principle which 
affected the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he would no doubt have been equally 
prompt and fearless in pointing out that 
apostasy from Christ whicli was implied in 
it, as wnen he wrote to the Galatians. 

Not only might circumcision be practised 
with views so opposite that one might be 
wholly innocent, although an infirmity of 
prejudice ; the other such as would involve a 
rejection of the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ; but some other Jewish ob- 
servances also stood in the same circum- 
stances. St. Paul in his epistle to the Gala- 
tians, a part of his writings from which we 
obtain the most information on these ques- 
tions, grounds his “doubts" whether the 
members of that church were not seeking to 
be “justified by the law” upon their observ- 
ing “days, and months, and times, and 
years.” Had he done more than “ doubt,” 
he would have expressed himself more posi- 
tively. He saw their danger on this point ; 
he saw that they were taking steps to this 
fatal result, by such an observance of these 
“ days,” &c., as had a strong leaning and 
dangerous approach to that dependence upon 
them for justification, which would destroy 
their faith in Christ’s solely suflicient sacri- 
fice ; but his very doubting, not of the fact 
of their being addicted to these observances, 
but of the animus with which they regarded 
them, supposes it possible, however danger- 
ous this Jewish conformity might be, that 
they might be observed for reasons which 
would stiJl consist with their entire reliance 
upon the merits of Christ for salvation. 
Even he himself, strongly as he resisted the 
imposition of this conformity to Jewish cus- 
toms upon the converts to Christianity as a 
matter of necessity, yet in practice must have 
conformed to many of them, when no sacri- 
fice of principle was understood ; for, in order 
to gain the Jews, he became “as a Jew.” 
See Abraham, and Baptism. 

CISLEU, the ninth month of the ecclesi- 
astical, and the third of the civil, year among 
the Hebrews. It answers nearly to our 
November. 

CISTERN, a reservoir chiefly for rain- 
water. Numbers of these are still to be seen 
in Palestine, some of which are a hundred and 
fifty paces long, and sixty broad. Tlie rea- 
son of their being so large was, that their cities 
were many of them built in elevated situa- 
tions ; and the rain falling only twice in the 
yeat, namely, spring and autumn, it became 


necessary for them to collect a quantity of 
water, as well for the cattle as for the people. 
A broken cistern would of course be a great 
calamity to a family, or in some cases even 
to a town ; and with reference to this we 
may see the force of the reproof, Jer. ii. 13. 

CITIES. By referring to some peculiarities 
in the building, fortifying, &c., of eastern 
cities we shall the better understand several 
allusions and expressions of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is evident that the walls of fortified 
cities were sometimes partly constructed of 
combustible materials ; for the prophet, de- 
nouncing the judgments of God upon Syria 
and other countries, declares, “ I will send a 
fire on the wall of Gaza, which shall devour 
the palaces thereof,” Amos i. 7. The walls 
of Tyre and Rabbah seem to have been of 
the same perishable materials ; for the pro- 
phet adds, “ I will send a fire upon the wall 
of Tyrus, which shall devour the palaces 
thereof;” and again, “I will kindle a fire 
in the walls of Rabbah, and it shall devour 
the palaces thereof with shouting in the day 
of battle,” verses 10, 14. One method of 
securing the gates of fortified places, among 
the ancients, was to cover them with thick 
plates of iron ; a custom which is still used 
m the east, and seems to be of great antiquity. 
We learn from Pitts, that Algiers has five 
gates, and some of these have two, some 
three, other gates within them ; and some 
of them are plated all over with thick iron, 
llie place where the apostle was imprisoned, 
seems to have been secured in tne same 
manner; for, says the inspired historian, 
“ When they were past the first and second 
ward, they came unto the iron gate that 
leadeth unto the city ; which opened to them 
of its own accord,” Acts xii. 10. Pococke, 
speaking of a bridge not far from Antioch, 
called the iron bridge, says, there are two 
towers belonging to it, the gates of which 
are covered with iron plates ; which he sup- 
poses is the reason of the name it bears. 
Some of their gates are plated over with 
brass ; sucb are the enormous gates of the 
principal mosque at Damascus, formerly the 
church of John the Baptist. To gates like 
these, the Psalmist probably refers in these 
words : “ He hath broken the gates of brass,” 
Psalm evii. 16 ; and the prophet, in that re- 
markable passage, where God promises to 
go before Cyrus his anointed, and “break 
in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron,” Isaiah xlv. 2. But, con- 
scious that all these precautions were insuf- 
ficient for their security, the orientals em- 
ployed watchmen to patrol the city during 
the night, to suppress any disorders in the 
streets, or to guard the walls against the 
attempts of a foreign enemy. To this cus- 
tom Solomon refers in these words : “ The 
watchmen that went about the city found 
me, they smote me, they wounded me ; the 
keepers of the wall took away my veil from 
me,” Song v. 7. This custom may be traced 
to a very remote antiquity ; so early as the 
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departure of Israel from the land of Egypt, 
the morning watch is mentioned, certainly 
indicating the time when the watchmen were 
commonly relieved. In Persia, the watch- 
men were obliged to indemnify those who 
were robbed in the streets ; which accounts 
for the vigilance and severity which they 
display in the discharge of their office, and 
illustrates the character of watchman given 
to Ezekiel, and the duties he was required 
to perform. If the wicked perished in bis 
iniquities without warning, the prophet was 
to be accountable for his blood ; but if he 
duly pointed out his danger, he delivered his 
own soul, Ezekiel XYXiii. 2. They were 
also charged, as with us, to announce the 
progress of the night to tlie slumbering city : 

‘‘ The burden of Duinali ; be calls to me 
out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night ? 
watchman, what of the night ? The watch- 
man said, The morning cometh, and also the 
night, Isaiah xxi. 11. This is confirmed 
by an observation of ('hardm upon these 
words of Moses . “ For a thousand years in 
thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night . ” that as 
the peojde of the east have no clocks, the 
several parts of the day and of the night, 
which are eight in all, are announced. In 
the Indies, the parts of the night are made 
known, as well by instruments of music, in 
great cities, as by the rounds of the watch- 
men, who, with cries and small drums, 
give them notice that a fourth part of 
the night is past. Now, as these cries 
awaked those who had slept all that quar- 
ter part of the night, it appeared to them 
but as a moment It is evident the ancient 
flews knew, by some public notice, how the 
night watches jiassed away; hut, whether 
they simply announced the lernimation of 
tlic watch, or made use of trumpets, or other 
sonorous instruments, in making the pro- 
clamation, it may not be easy to determine ; 
and still less what kind of chronometers the 
watchmen used, llie probability is, that the 
watches were announced with tne sound of 
a trumpet ; for the prophet Ezekiel makes 
it a part of the watchman’s duty, at least in 
time of war, to blow the trumpet, and warn 
the people. The watchman, in a time of 
danger, seems to have taken his station m a 
tower, which was built over the gate of the 
city. 

The fortified cities in Canaan, as in some 
other countries, were cornirionly strength- 
ened with a citadel, to which the inhabitants 
fied when they found it impossible to defend 
the place. The whole inhabitants of Thebez, 
unable to resist the repeated and furious 
assaults of Abimelech, retired into one of 
these towers, and bid defiance to his rage : 
“ But there was a strong tower within the 
city, and thither fled all the men and women, 
and all they of the city, and shut it to them, 
and gat them up to the top of the tower.” 
The extraordinary strength of this tower, 
and the various means of defence which 
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were accumulated within its narrow walls, 
may be inferred Irom the violence of Ahime- 
lech’s attack, and its fatal issue: “And 
Abimelech came unto the tower, and fought 
against it, and went hard unto the door of 
the tower, to burn it with fire. And a cer- 
tain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his skull,” 
Judges IX. 51. The city of Shechem had a 
tower of the same kind, into which the peo- 
ple retired, when the same usurper took it 
and sowed it* with salt. Judges ix. 46. These 
strong towers which were built within a for- 
tified city, were commonly placed on an 
eminence, to which they ascended by a flight 
of steps. Such was the situation of the city 
of David, a strong tower upon a high emi- 
nence at Jerusalem; and the manner of 
entrance, as described by the sacred writer : 
“ But the gate of the fountain repaired 
Shallum, unto the stairs that go down from 
the city of David,” Neheraiah iii. 15. 

Cities of Refuge. See Refuge. 

CLAUDIUS, a Roman emperor; he suc- 
ceeded ("aius Caligula, A.D. 41, and reigned 
thirteen years, eight months, and nineteen 
days, dying A.D. 54. King Agrippa was 
the principal means of persuading Claudius 
to accept the empire, which was tendered 
him by the soldiers. As an acknowledg- 
ment for ihk service, he gave Agrippa aU 
Judea, and the kingdom of Chalcis to his 
brother Herod. He jiut an end to the dis- 
pute which had for some time existed be- 
tween the Jews of Alexandria and the other 
freemen of that city, and confirmed the 
Jews in the possession of their right of free- 
dom, which they had enjoyed from the be- 
ginning, and everywhere maintained them in 
the free exercise of their religion. But he 
would not permit them to hold any assem- 
blies at Rome. King Agrippa dying A .D. 44, 
the emperor again reduced Judea into a 
province, and sent Cuspius Fadus to be 
governor. About the same time the famine 
happened which is mentioned Acts xi. 28 30, 

and was foretold by the prophet Agahus. 
Claudius, in the ninth year of his reign, 
published an edict for expelling all Jews out 
of Rome, Acts xviii. 2. It is very probable 
that the Christians, who were at that time 
confounded with the Jews, were banished 
likewise. 

2. Claudius Felix, successor of Cumanus 
in the government of Judea. Felix found 
means to solicit and engage Drusilla, sister 
of Agrippa the Younger, to leave her hus- 
band Azizus, king of the Emessemans, and 
to marry him, A.D. 53. Felix sent to Rome 
Eleazar, son of Dineeus, captain of a hand ot 
robbers, who had committed great ravages 
in Palestine ; he procured the death of Jona- 
than, the High Priest, who soinetimes freely 
represented to him his duty ; he defeated a 
body of three thousand men, whom an Egyp- 
tian a false prophet, had assembled upon 

rMonntof Shves St. Paul bein? brought 
to Cesarea, where Felix usually resided, was 
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well treated by this ^ evernor, who permit- 
ted hie friends to see him, and render him 
services, hoping the ajjostlo would procure 
Ms redemption by a sum of money, ffe 
however neither condemned Paul, nor set 
him at liberty, when tlie Jews accused 
him; but adjourned the determination of 
this affair till the arrival of Lysias, who com- 
manded the troops at Jerusalem, where he 
had taken Paul into custody, and who was 
expected at (Jesarea, Acts xxiii. 2(3, 27, &c ; 
xxiv. 1 — 3, &c. 

Whilst the apostle was thus detained, 
Felix, with his wife Drusilla, who was a 
Jewess, sent for him, and desired him to 
exidain the religion of Jesus ('hrist. The 
apostle spoke \vith his usual boldness, and 
discoursed to them on justice, temperance, 
and the last judgment. Felix trembled be- 
fore this powerful exhibition of truths so 
arousing to his conscience ; but he remanded 
8t. Paul to his confinement. He further de- 
tained him two years at Cesarea, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Jews, and in 
order to do something to propitiate them, be- 
cause they were extremely dissatisfied with his 
government. Being recalled to Rome, A.D. 
()0; and many Jews going thither to com- 
plain of the extortions and violence com- 
mitted by him in Judea, he would have 
been put to death, if his brother Pallas, 
who had been Claudiuses slave, and was now 
his freedman, had not preserved him. Felix 
was succeeded in the government of Judea 
by Porcius Festus. 

CLAY, "iDH, is often mentioned in scrip- 
ture, nor is it necessary to explain the vari- 
ous references to what is so well known. 
It may be remarked, however, that clay was 
used for sealing doors. Norden and Pococke 
observe, that the inspectors of the granaries 
in Egypt, after closing the door, put their 
seal upon a handful of clay, with which they 
cover the lock. This may help to explain 
Job xxxviii. 14, in which the earth is repre- 
sented as assuming form and imagery from 
the brightness of the rising sun, as rude clay 
receives a figure from the impression of a 
seal or signet. 

CLEOPAS, according to Eusebius and 
Epiphanius, was brother of Joseph, both 
being sons of Jacob. He was the father of 
Simeon, of James the Less, of Jude, and 
Joseph or Joses. Cleopas married Alary, 
sister to the blessed virgin. He was there- 
fore uncle to Jesus Christ, and his sons were 
first cousins to him. Cleopas, his wife, and 
sons, were disciples of Christ. Having be- 
held our Saviour expire upon the cross, he, 
like the other disciples, appears to have lost 
all hopes of seeing the kingdom of God esta- 
blished by him on earth. The third day 
after our Saviour’s death, on the day of his 
resurrection, Cleopas, with another disciple, 
departed from Jerusalem to Emmaiis; and 
in the way discoursed on what had lately 
happened. Our Saviour joined them, ap- 
peanng as a traveller ; and, taking up their 
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discourse, he reasoned with them, convinc- 
ing them out of the scriptures, that it ^vas 
necessary the Afessiah should suffer death, 
previously to his being glorified. At Em- 
maus, Jesus seemed as if inclined to go 
farther ; but Cleojias and his companion de- 
tained him, and made him su]) with them. 
While they were at table, Jesus took bread, 
blessed it, brake, and gave it to them, and 
by this action their eyes were opened, and 
they knew him. Upon his disappearing 
they instantly returned to Jerusalem, to an- 
nounce the fact to the apostles, who in their 
turn declared that the Lord was risen 
indeed and had ajipcared to Peter.*’ In 
our translation of Luke xxiv. 31, it is said 
that Jesus vanished out of their sight;” 
hut the original is more properly rendered, 
“ He suddenly went away from them,” the 
word being often applied by the Greek 
writers to those who in any W'ay, but espe- 
cially suddenly and abruptly, withdraw from 
any one’s company. No other actions of 
Cleopas are known. It is the ojiinion of 
Jerom, that his residence was at Emmaus, 
and that he invited our Saviour into his own 
house. Supposing Cleopas to have been the 
brother of Joseph, and father of James, &c., 
Calmet thinks it more probable that as he was 
a Galilean, he dwelt in some city of Galilee. 

(JLOUD, a collection of vapours suspended 
in the atmosphere. When the Israelites had 
left Egypt, God gave them a pillar of cloud to 
direct their march, Exod. xiii. 21 , 22. Accord- 
ing to Jerom, in his epistle to Fabiola, this 
cloud attended them from Succoth; or, 
according to others, from Rameses j or, as 
the Hebrews say, only from Ethan, till the 
death of Aaron ; or, as the generality of 
commentators are of opinion, to the passage 
of Jordan. This pillar was commonly in 
front of the Israelites; but at Pihahiroth, 
when the Egyptian army approached behind 
them, it placed itself between Israel and the 
Egyptians, so that the Egyptians could not 
come near the Israelites all night, Exod. xiv. 
19, 20. In the morning, the cloud moving 
on over the sea, and following the Israelites 
who had passed through it, the Egyptians 
pressing after were drowned. From that 
time, tins cloud attended the Israelites; it 
was clear and bright during night, in order 
to afford them light ; but in the day it was 
thick and gloomy, to defend them from the 
excessive heats of the deserts. “ The angel 
of God which went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went behind them; and the 
pillar of the cloud went from before their 
face, and stood behind them,” Exod. xiv. 19. 
Here we may observe, that the angel and 
the cloud made the same motion, as it would 
seem, in company. The cloud by its motions 
gave the signal to the Israelites to encamp 
or to decamp. Where, therefore, it stayed, 
the people stayed till it rose again; then 
they broke up their camp, and followed it 
till it stopped. It was called a pillar, by 
reason of its form, which was high and ele- 
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vated. Some interpreters suppose that there 
were two clouds, one to enlighten, the other 
to shade, the camp. 

The Lord appeared at Sinai in the midst 
of a cloud, Exod. xix. 9 ; xxiv. 5 ; and after 
Moses had built and consecrated the taber- 
nacle, the cloud filled the court around it, 
so that neither Moses nor the priests could 
enter, Exodus xl. 34, 35. The same hap- 
pened at the dedication of the temple of 
Jerusalem by Solomon, 2 Chronicles v. 13; 

1 Kings viii. 10. When the cloud aj^pcared 
upon the tent, in front of which were held 
the assemblies of the people in the desert, it 
was then indicated that Cod was present; 
for the tent was a sign of Cod’s presence. 
The angel descended m the cloud, and thence 
spoke to ]\loses, without being seen by the 
peojile, Exod. xvi. 10 ; Num. xi. 25 ; xvi. 5. 
It IS common in scrijilurc, when mentioning 
Cod’s appearing, to rejiresent him as encom- 
passed with clouds, which serve as a chariot, 
and contribute to veil his dreadful majesty. 
Job xxii. 14; Isaiah xix. 1; Matt. xvii. 5; 
xxiv. 30, &c. ; Psalm xviii. 11, 12 ; xevn. 2; 
civ. 3. (Uoud is also used for morning 
mists : “ Your goodness is as a morning 
cloud ; and as the early dew it goeth away,” 
Ilosea vi. 4 ; xiu. 3. Job, speaking of the 
chaos, says, that God had confined the sea 
or the water as it were with a cloud, and 
covered it with darkness, as a child is wrap- 
ped m its blankets The author of Ec- 
clesiasticus, xxiv. 6, used the same expres- 
sion. The Son of Cod, at his second advent, 
is described as descending upon clouds. Matt, 
xxiv. 30; Luke xi. 27 ; Rev. xiv. 14 — 16. 

(X)(’('EIANS, the disciples of John Coc- 
ceius, a celebrated Dutch divine, born at 
Bremen, in 1008, where he was appointed 
professor of Hebrew, at the age of twenty- 
seven, and afterwards filled the theological 
chair at Leyden, where he died in 1069. 
Ills works make ten volumes in folio. He 
was a man of good learning, and a vivid 
imagination. He considered the Old Tes- 
tament as a mirror, which held forth figur- 
atively the transactions and events that 
were to hapiien in the church under the dis- 
pensation of the New 'i'esl ament, and unto 
the end of the world. He maintained, that 
by far the greater part of the ancient pro- 
phecies related to Christ’s ministry and me- 
diation, and the rise, jirogress, and revolu- 
tions of the church; not only under the 
figure of typical persons and transactions, 
hut in a more direct manner ; and that Christ 
was, indeed, as much the substance of the 
Old Testament as of the New. Cocceius also 
taught, that the covenant made between Cod 
and the Jews was of the same nature as the 
new covenant by Jesus Christ ; that the law 
was promulgated by Moses, not merely as a 
rule of obedience, but also as a representa- 
tion of the covenant of grace ; that when the 
Jews had provoked the Deity by their vari- 
ous transgressions, particularly by the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, the severe yoke of 
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the ceremonial law was added as a punish, 
ment ; that tliis yoke, which was painful in 
itself, became doubly so on account of its 
typical signification; since it admonished 
the Israelites from day to day of the imper- 
fection of their state, filled them with anxiety, 
and was a perpetual proof that they had 
merited the righteous judgment of Cod, and 
could not expect, before the coming of the 
Messiah, the entire remission of Iheir iniqui* 
ties ; that indeed good men, under the Mo- 
saic dispensation, were, after death, made 
partakers of glory; but that, nevertheless, 
during the whole course of their lives they 
were far removed from that assurance of sal- 
vation, which rejoices the believer under the 
dispensation of the gospel ; and that their 
anxiety flowed from this consideration, that 
their sms, though they remained unpunished, 
were not yet pardoned ; because Christ had 
not as yet ollered himself up to make an 
atonement for them. <’occeius wvis also a 
millennarian, and expected a personal rcion 
of (Jmst on earth in the last days. Many 
of his opinions were afterwards adopted by 
the Hutchmsomaiis. 

COCK, a\BKTu^p, a well known domestic 
fowl. Some derive the Crock name from a, 
and X^KTpov^ a bed, because the crowing of 
cocks rouses men from their beds ; but Mr. 
Tarkhurst asks, “ May not this name be as 
properly deduced from the Hebrew 

the coming of the light, of which this 
‘ bud of dawning,’ as JShakspeare calls him, 
gives such remarkable notice, and for doing 
wdiich he was, among the heathen, sacred to 
the sun, who in Homer is himself called 
dAe«T(yp?” In Matt, xxvi 34, our Lord is 
represented as saying, that before cc'k- 
crow Peter shoula deny him thrice ; so 
Luke xxii. 34, and John xiii 39. But ac- 
cording to Mark xiv. 30, he says, ** Before 
the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” These texts may be ^cry satisfac- 
torily reconciled, by observing, that ancient 
authors, both Creek and Latin, mention two 
cock-cro wings, the one of which was soon 
after midmglit, the other about three o’clock 
m the morning ; and this latter, being most 
noticed by men as the signal of their ap- 
proaching labours, was called by way of 
eminence, the eoek-crowmg ; and to this 
alone, Matthew% giving the geneial sense of 
our Saviour’s warning to Peter, refers , hut 
Mark, n wording his very words, mentions 
the two cock-crowings. 

1’he rabbles tell us that cocks were not 
permitted to be kept in Jerusalem on account 
of the holiness of the place; and that for 
this reason some modern JcWvS cavil against 
this declaration of the evangelists ; but the 
cock IS not among the birds prohibited in 
the law of Moses. If there was any restraint 
in the use and domestication of the animal, 
it must have been an arbitrary practice of 
the Jews, and could not have been binding 
on foreigners, of whom many resided at 
Jerusalem as ofiicers or traders. Strangers 
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would not be willing to forego an innocent 
kind of food in compliance with a conquered 
people ; and the trafficking spirit of the Jews 
woiM induce them to supply aliens, if it did 
not expressly contradict the letter of their 
law. iliis is sufficient to account for fowl 
of this kind being there, even admitting a 
customary restraint. The celebrated Reland 
admits that it was not allowed to breed 
cocks in the city, but that the Jews were 
not prohibited from buying them to eat, 
and that therefore the cock mentioned in the 
gospel might be in the house of a Jew who 
designed to kill it for his own table ; or may 
have been kept in the precincts of Pilate, or 
of a Roman officer or soldier. 

During the time of our Saviour, the night 
was divided into four watches, a fourth 
watch having been introduced among the 
Jews from the Romans, who derived it from 
the Greeks. The second and third watches 
are mentioned in Luke xii. 38 ; the fourth, 
in Matthew xiv. 25 ; and the four are all dis- 
tinctly mentioned in Mark xiii. 35 : ‘‘ Watch, 
therefore ; for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh ; at even,^^ or the 
late watch, “ or at midnight,** geffowicrlou, 
or at the cock-crowing,** hxeicropoipwvias, 
** or in the morning** tnrpJt, the early watch. 
Here, the first watch was at even, and con- 
tinued from six till nine ; the second com- 
menced at nine, and ended at twelve, or 
midnight; the third watch, called by the 
Romans gallicinium, lasted from twelve to 
three ; and the morning watch closed at six. 

COCKATRICE, or Proverbs 
xxhi. 32 ; Isaiah xi. 8 ; xiv. 29 ; lix. 5 ; Jer. 
viii. 17. A venomous serpent. The original 
Hebrew word has been variously rendered, 
the aspic, the regulus, the hydra, the hesmor- 
hois, the viper, and the cerastes. In Isaiah 
xi. 8, this serpent is evidently intended for a 
proportionate advance in malignity beyond 
the peten which precedes it ; and in xiv. 29, 
it must mean a worse kind of serpent than 
the nahash. In lix. 5, it is referred to as 
oviparous. In Jer. viii. 17, Dr. Blayney, after 
Aquila, retains the rendering of basilisk. 
Bochart, who thinks it to be the regulus or 
basilisk, says that it may be so denominated 
by an onomatopoeia from its hissing; and 
accordingly it is hence called in Latin sibilus, 
** the hisser.^' So the Arabic saphaa signi- 
fies “flatuadurere.” The Chaldee paraphrast, 
the Syriac, and the Arabic, render it the 
hurnmn or horman ; which rahbi Selomo on 
Gen. xlix. 17, declares to be the tziphoni of 
the Hebrews ; Hurman vocatur species, 
cujus morsus est insanabtlis. Is est Hebrmis 
tziphoni, et Chaldaich dicitur hurman, quia 
omnia facit vastationem; id est, quia 

omnia vastat, et ad intemecionem destruit** 
COCKLE, This word occurs only 

in Job xxxi. 40. By the Chaldee it is ren- 
dered noxious herbs ; by Symmachus, otrcXco-. 
^dpvrra, plants of imperfect fruit ; by the Sep- 
tuagint, jBdros, the olackberrybush ; by Caste- 
lio, ebuhs, ‘'dwarf elder;” by Celsius, aco- 
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nitej and by Bishem Stock and Dr. Good, 
the nwhUshade, M. Michaelis maintains, 
after Celsius, that both this word and 
Isaiah v. 2*, 4, denote the aconite, a poisonous 
plant, growing spontaneously and luxuriantly 
on sunny hills, such as are used for vineyards. 
He says that this interpretation is certain, 
because, as Celsius had observed, in 
Arabic, denotes the aconite ; and he intimates 
that it best suits Job xxxi. 40, where it is 
mentioned as growing instead of barley. The 
word appears to import a weed not only 
noxious, but of a fetid smell. 

C(ELO-BYRlA,hollow or depressed Syria; 
Syria in the vale, 1 Macc. xiii. 10. This 
name imports the hollow land, or region, 
situated between two long ridges of moun- 
tains ; and those mountains have been always 
understood to be Libanus and Anti-libanus. 
As these ridges run parallel for many leagues, 
they contain between them a long, extensive, 
and extremely fruitful valley. 

COLOSSE, a city of Phrygia Minor, which 
stood on the river Lyceus, at an equal dis- 
tance between Laodicea and Hierapolis. 
lliese three cities, says Eusebius, were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, in the tenth of 
Nero, or about two years after the date of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. Lao- 
dicea, Hierapolis, and Colosse were at no 
great distance from each other ; which ac- 
counts for the apostle Paul, when writing to 
his Christian brethren in the latter of these 
places, mentioning them all in connexion 
with each other, Col. iv. 13. Of these cities, 
however, Laodicea was the greatest, for it 
was the metropolis of Phrygia, though Co- 
losse is said to have been a great and wealthy 
place. The inhabitants of Phiy^gia, says 
Dr. Macknight, were famous for the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, and of Cybele the mother 
of the gods; whence the latter was called 
Phrygia mater, by way of eminence. In her 
worship, as well as in that of Bacchus, both 
sexes practised every species of debauchery 
in speech and action, with a frantic rage 
which they pretended was occasioned by the 
inspiration of the deities whom they wor- 
shipped. These were the orgies, from o^, 
rage, of Bacchus and Cybele, so famed in 
antiquity, the lascivious rites of which being 
erfectly adapted to the corniptions of the 
uman heart, were performed by both sexes 
without shame or remorse. Hence as the 
Son of God came into the world to destroy 
the works of the devil, it appeared, in the 
eye of his apostle, a matter of great import- 
ance to carry the light of the gospel into 
countries where these abominable impurities 
were not only practised, but even dignified 
with the honourable appellation of religious 
worship; especially as nothing hut the 
heaven-descended light of the gospel could 
dispel such a pernicious infatuation. That 
this salutary purpose might be effectually 
accomplished, Paul, accompanied by Silas 
and Timothy, went at different times into 
Phrygia, and preached the gospel in many 
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eitiea of that country with great success; 
but it is thought by many persons, that the 
Epistle to the Colossians contains internal 
marks of his never having been at Colosse 
when he wrote it. This opinion rests prin- 
cipally upon the following passage ; ** For I 
would that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and 
for as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh,” Col. ii. 1 : but these words, if they 
prove anything upon this question, prove 
that St. raul had never been either at Lao- 
dicea or Colosse ; but surely it is very im- 
probable that he should have travelled twice 
into Phrygia for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel, and not have gone either to Lao- 
dicea or Colosse, which were the two prin- 
cipal cities of that country ; especially as in 
the second journey into those parts it is said, 
that he “ went over all the country of Galatia 
and Phrygia, strengthening all the disci- 
ples ; ” and moreover, we know that it was 
the apostle’s practice to preach at the most 
considerable places of every district into 
which he went. Dr. Lardner, after arguing 
this point, says, ‘'From all these considera- 
tions, it appears to me very probable that 
the church at Colosse had ocen planted by 
the apostle Paul, and that the Christians 
there were his friends, disciples, and con- 
verts.” 

The Epistle greatly resembles that to the 
Ephesians, both in sentiment and expression. 
After saluting the Colossian Christians m 
his own name, and that of Timothy, St. Paul 
assures them, that since he had heard of their 
faith in Christ Jesus, and of their love to all 
Christians, he had not ceased to return 
thanks to God for them, and to pray that 
they might increase in spiritual knowledge, 
and abound m every good work ; he de- 
scribes the dignity of Christ, and declares 
the universality of the gospel dispensation, 
which was a mystery formerly hidden, but 
now made manifest ; and he mentions hia 
own appointment, through the grace of God, 
to be the apostle of the gentiles ; he expresses 
a tender concern for the Colossians and other 
Christians of Phrygia, and cautions them 
against being seduced from the simplicity of 
the gospel, by the subtlety of pagan philoso- 
phers, or the superstition of Judaizing Chris- 
tians ; he directs them to set their aflections 
on things above, and forbids every species 
of licenuousness ; he exhorts to a variety of 
Christian virtues, to meekness, veracity, 
humility, charity, and devotion ; he enforces 
the duties of wives, husbands, children, 
fathers, servants, and masters ; he inculcates 
the duty of prayer, and of prudent behaviour 
towards unbelievers; and after adding the 
salutations of several persons then at Home, 
and desiring that this epistle might be read 
in the church of their neighbours the Lao- 
diceans, he concludes with a salutation from 
himself, written, as usual, with his own 

^^COMFORTER, one of the titles by which 
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the Holy Spirit is designated in the New 
Testament, John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26. The 
name has no doubt a reference to his pecu- 
liar office in the economy of redemption; 
namely, that of imparting consolation to the 
hearts of Christ’s disciples, which he effects 
by “ taking of the things that are Christ’s,” 
and explaining them ; or, m other words, by 
illuminating their minds as to the meaning 
of the scriptures, assuring them of the Sa- 
viour’s love, bringing to their recollection 
his consolatory sayings, and Ailing their 
souls with peace and joy in believing them. 
— llie word has also lieen rendered Advocate j 
Helper, Monitor, Teacher, &c. The first does 
not apply to the office of the Spirit ; and the 
others are not so well supported by the con- 
nexion of our Lord’s discourse, which fa- 
vours the translation, Comforter ; because 
whatever gracious offices the Holy Spirit 
was to perform for the disciples, the great 
end of all was to remove that sorrow which 
the approach of the departure of Christ had 
produced, and to render their joy full and 
complete. 

COMMERCE. Merchandise, in its vari- 
ous branches, was carried on in the east at 
the earliest period of which we have any 
account; and it was not long before the 
traffic between nations, both by sea and land, 
was very considerable Accordingly, fre- 
quent mention is made of public roads, 
fords, bridges, and beasts of burden; also 
of ships for the transportation of property, 
of weights, measures, and com, both in the 
oldest books of the Bible, and in the most 
ancient profime histories. The Phenicians 
anciently held the first rank as a commercial 
nation. They were in the habit of pur- 
chasing goods of various kind'^ throughout 
all the east. They then earned them in 
.ships down the Mediterranean, as far as the 
shores of Africa and Europe, brought back 
in return merchandise and silver, and dis- 
posed of these again in the more eastern 
countries. Tlie first metropolis of the Phe- 
mcians was Sidon . afterwards T yre became 
the principal city. Tyre was built two hun- 
dred and forty years before the temple of 
Solomon, or twelve hundred and fifty one 
before Christ. The Phenicians had ports of 
their own in almost every country ; the most 
distinguished of which were Carthage, and 
Tarshish, or Tartessus, in Spain. The ships 
from the latter place undertook very distant 
voyages : hence, any vessels that performed 
distant voyages were called “ ships of Tar- 
shish,” rvi3l^. Something is said of 

the commerce of the Phenicians in the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters 
of Ezekiel, and the twenty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. The mhabitants of Arabia Felix 
carried on a commerce with India. They 
^ carried some of the articles which they^ 
brought from India through the straits of 
Babelmandel into Abyssinia and Egypt; 
some they transported to Babylon through 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates; and 
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gome by tbe way of the Red Sea to the port 
of Eziongeber. They thus became nch; 
though it is possible their wealth may have 
been, too much magnified by the ancients. 
Hie eminence of the Egyptians, as a com- 
mercial nation, commences with the reign of 
Necho. Their commerce, nevertheless, was 
not great, till Alexander had destroyed Tyre 
and built Alexandria. 

2. The Phenicians sometimes received the 
goods of India by way of the Persian Gulf, 
where they had colonies in the islands of 
Dedan, Arad, and Tyre. Sometimes they 
received them from the Arabians, who either 
brought them by land through Arabia or up 
the Red Sea to Eziongeber. In the latter 
case, having landed them at the port men- 
tioned, they transported them through the 
country by the way of Gaza to Phenicia. 
The Phenicians increased the amount of 
their foreign goods by the addition of those 
which they themselves fabricated ; and were 
thus enabled to supply all parts of the Medi- 
terranean. The Egyptians at first received 
their goods from the Phenicians, Arabians, 
Africans, and Abyssinians ; in all of which 
countries there are still the remains of large 
trading towns ; but, m a subsequent age, 
they imported goods from India in their own 
vessels ; and eventually carried on an export 
trade with various porta on the Mediterra- 
nean. Oriental commerce, however, was 
chiefly carried on by land: accordingly, 
vessels are hardly mentioned in the Bible, 
except in Psalm evii. 23 — 30, and in passages 
where the discourse turns upon the Pheni- 
cians, or upon the naval affairs of Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat. The two principal routes 
froip Palestine into Egypt were, the one 
along the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Gaza to Pelusium, and the other from Gaza 
by the way of Mount Sinai and the Elamtic 
branch of the Red Sea. 

3. The merchants transported their goods 
upon camels ; animals v/hich are patient of 
thirst, and are easily supported m the 
deserts. For the common purpose of se- 
curity against depredations, the oriental mer- 
chants travelled in company, as is common 
in the cast at the present day. A large tra- 
velling company of this kind is called a c«ra- 
mn or carvan, a smaller one was called kajile 
or kafie^ Job vi. 18 — 20 ; Genesis xxxvii. 25 ; 
Jsai. xxi. 13 ; Jer. ix. 2 ; Judges v. 6 ; Luke 
ii. 44. The furniture carried by the indi- 
viduals of a caravan consisted of a mattress, 
a coverlet, a carpet for sitting upon, a round 
piece of leather, which answered the purpose 
of a table, a few pots and kettles of copper 
covered with tin; also a tin-plated cup, 
which was suspended before the breast un- 
der the outer garment, and was used for 
drinking, 1 8am. xxvi, 11, 12, 16; leathern 
bags for holding water, tents, lights, and 
provisions in quality and abundance as 
each one could afifora. Every caravan had 
a leader to conduct it through the desert, 
who was acquainted with the direction of its 
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route, and with the cisterns and fountains. 
These he was able to ascertain, sometimes 
from heaps of stones, sometimes by the cha- 
racter of the soil, and, when other helps 
failed him, by the stars, Ntim. x. 29 — ^32 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 21 ; Isai. xxi. 14. When all things 
are in readiness, the individuals who com- 
pose the caravan assemble at a distance from 
the city. The commander of the caravan, 
who is a different person from the conductor 
or leader, and is chosen from the wealthiest 
of its members, appoints the day of their 
departure. A similar arrangement was 
adopted among the Jews, whenever they 
travelled in large numbers to the city of 
Jerusalem. The caravans start very early, 
sometimes before day. They endeavour to 
find a stopping-place or station to remain at 
during the night, which shall afford them 
a supply of water. Job vi. 15 — 20. They 
arrive at their stopping-place before the close 
of the day ; and, while it is yet light, pre- 
pare everything that is necessary for the re- 
commencement of their journey. In order 
to prevent any one from wandering away 
from the caravan, and getting lost during 
the night, lamps or torches are elevated 
upon poles and carried before it. The pillar 
of fire answered this purpose for the Israel- 
ites, when wandering in the wilderness. 
Sometimes the caravans lodge in cities ; but 
when they do not, they pitch their tents so 
as to form an encampment ; and during the 
night keep watch alternately for the sake of 
security. In the cities there are public inns, 
called Chan and Carvanserai, in which the 
caravans are lodged without expense. They 
are large square buildings, in the centre of 
which is an area, or open court. Carvan- 
serais arc denominated in the Greek of the 
New Testament, ‘wraydox^'^oy, KardXvffisp and 
KaTd\vfia, Luke ii. 7 » X* 34. The first men- 
tion of one in the Old Testament is in Jer. 
xli. 17, CuriDD m'^J. It was situated near 
the city of Bethlehem. 

4. Moses enacted no laws in favour of com- 
merce, although there is no question that he 
saw the situation of Palestine to be very 
favourable for it. The reason of this was, 
that the Hebrews, who were designedly set 
apart to preserve the true religion, could not 
mingle with foreign idolatrous nations with- 
out injury. He therefore merely inculcated 
good faith and honesty in buying and sell- 
ing, Lev. xix. 36, 37 ; Deut. xxv. 13 — 16 ; 
and left all the other interests of commerce 
to a future age. By the establishment, how- 
ever, of the three great festivals, he gave 
occasion for some mercantile intercourse. 
At these festivals all the adult males of the 
nation were yearly assembled at one place. 
The consequence was, that those who had 
anything to sell brought it ; while those who 
wished to buy articles came with the expecta- 
tion of having an opportunity. As Moses, 
though he did not encourage, did not inter- 
dict foreign commerce, Solomon, at a kter 
period, not only carried on a traffic in horses. 
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as already stated^ but sent ships from the 
port of Kziongeber through the Red Sea 
to Ophir, probably the coast of Africa, 
1 Kings ix. 26 ; 2 Chronicles ix. 21. This 
traffic, although a source of emolument, 
appears to have been neglected after the 
death of Solomon The attempt made by 
Jehoshaphat to restore it was frustrated, by 
his ships being dashed upon the rocks and 
destroyed, 1 Kings xxii. 48, 49 ; 2 Chron. 
XX. 36. Joppa, though not a very conve- 
nient one, was properly the port of Jeru- 
salem ; and some of the large vessels which 
went to Spain sailed from itj Jonah i. 3. In 
the age of Ezekiel, the commerce of Jerusa- 
lem was so great, that it gave an occasion of 
envy even to the Tyrians themselves, Ezekiel 
XXVI. 2. After the captivity, a great number 
of Jews became merchants, and travelled for 
the purpose of traffic into all countries. 
About the year 150 B. C., prince Simon ren- 
dered the port at Joppa more convenient 
than it hadf hitherto been In the time of 
Pompey the Great, there were so many Jews 
abroad on the ocean, even in the character 
of pirates, that king Antigonus was accused 
before him of Imdng sent them out on pur- 
pose. A new port was built by Herod at 
Cesarea. 

COMMUNION, in a religious sense, re- 
fers chiefly to the admission of persons to 
the Lord’s supper. This is said to be open, 
when all are admitted who apply, as in the 
church of England ; to be strict, when con- 
fined to the members of a single society, or, 
at least, to members of the same denomina- 
tion ; and it is mixed, when persons are ad- 
mitted from societies of diflerent denomina- 
tions, on the profession of their faith, and 
evidence of their piety. The principal diffi- 
culty on this point arises between the strict 
Baptists and Paedo-Baptists. 

CfONCUBlNE, This term, in west- 

ern authors, commonly signifies, a woman, 
who, without bein^ married to a man, yet 
lives with him as his wife ; but, in the sacred 
writers, the word concubine is understood in 
another sense; meaning a lawful wife, but 
one not wedded with all the ceremonies and 
solemnities of matrimony ; a wife of the se- 
cond rank, inferior to the first wife, or mis- 
tress of the house. Children of concubines 
did not inherit their father’s fortune ; but he 
might provide for, and make presents to, 
them. Thus Abraham, by Sarah his wife, 
had Isaac, his heir ; but, by his two concu- 
bines, Hagar and Keturah, he had other 
children, whom he did not make equal to 
Isaac. As polygamy was tolerated in the 
east, it was common to see in every family, 
beside lawful wives, several concubines. 
Since the abrogation of polygamy by Jesus 
Christ, and the restoration of marriage to 
its primitive institution, concubinage is 
ranked with adultery or fornication. 

CONEY, jau?, Levit. xi. 5 j Deut. xiv. 7 ; 
Psalm civ. 8 ; and Prov. xxx. 26. Bochart 
and others have supposed the shaphan of the 
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«criptures to be the jerboa ; but Mr. Bruce 
proves that the ashkoko is intended. Hug 
curious animal is found in Ethiopia, and in 
great numbers on Mount Lebanon, &c. In- 
stead of holes, they seem to delight in more 
airy places, in the mouths of caves, or clefts in 
the rock. "Jhey are gregarious, and frequently 
several dozens of them sit upon the great 
stones at the mouths of caves, and warm 
themselves in the sun, or come out and en- 
joy the freshness of the summer evening. They 
do not stand upright upon their feet, but 
seem to steal along as in fear, their belly being 
nearly close to the ground ; advancing a few 
steps at a time, and then pausing. They have 
something very mild, feeble-like, and timid, 
in their deportment ; are gentle and easily 
tamed, though, when roughly handled at the 
first, they bite very severely. Many are the 
reasons to believe this to be the animal called 
saphan in Hebrew, and erroneously by our 
translators, “ the coney,” or rabbit. The lat- 
ter are gregarious indeed, and so far resem- 
ble the other, as also in size ; hut they seek 
not the same place of retreat ; for the rabbit 
burrows most generally in the sand. Nor 
is there anything m the character of rabbits 
that denotes excellent wisdom, or that they 
su})ply the want of strength liy any remark- 
able sagacity. Tlic saphan, then, is not the 
rabbit ; which last, unless it was brought 
to him by his ships from Europe, Solomon 
never saw. 

Let us noxv aj)ply the characters of the 
ashkoko to the saphan “He is above all 
other aimnals so much attached to the rocks, 
that 1 never once,” says Mr. Bruce, “ saw 
him on the ground, or from among large 
stones in the mouth of caves, where -s his 
constant residence. He lives m families or 
flocks. lie is m Judea, Palestine, and Ara- 
bia, and consequently must have been fami- 
liar to Solomon David describes him very 
pertinently, and joins him to other animals 
perfectly known . * The lulls are a refuge 
for the wild goats, and the rocks for the 
saphan'^ and Solomon says that ‘ they are 
exceeding wnsej tliat they arc ‘ Imt a feeble 
folk, yet make their houses in the rocks.’ 
Now this, 1 think, very obviously fixes the 
ashkoko to be the saphan; for his weakness 
seems to allude to Ins feet, and how inade- 
quate these are to dig holes in the rock, 
where yet, however, he lodges. From their 
tenderrif^ss these arc very liable to be exco- 
riated or hurt ; notwithstanding ivhich, they 
build houses m the rooks more inaccessible 
than those of the rabbit, and in which they 
abide in greater safety, not by exertion of 
strength, for they have it not, but are truly, 
as Solomon says, ‘ a feeble folk,’ but by 
their own sagacity and judgment ; and are 
therefore justly described as wise. Lastly, 
what leaves the thing without doubt is, that 
some of the Arabs, particularly Damir, say 
that the saphan has no tail, that it is less 
than a cat, that it lives in houses or nests, 
which It builds of straw, in contradi&tinc- 
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tion to the rabbit and the rat, and those 
animals that burrow m the ground, 

CONFESSION signifies, a public acknow- 
ledgment of anything as our own : thus 
Christ will confess the faithful in the day of 
& judgment, Luke xii. 8. 2. To own and pro- 
fess the truths of Christ, and to obey his 
commandments, in spite of opposition and 
danger from enemies. Matt. x. 32. 3. To 

utter or speak the praises of God, or to give 
him thanks. 4. To acknowledge our sins 
and offences to God, either by private or pub- 
lic confession ; or to our neighbour whom we 
have wTonged; or to some pious persons 
from whom we expect to receive comfort 
and spiritual instruction ; or to the whole 
congregation when our fault is published. 
Psalm xxxii, 5; Matt. iii. 6; James v. 16; 
3 John i, 9. 5. To acknowledge a crime 

before a judge, Joshua vii. 19. 

2. In the Jewish ceremony of annual expia- 
tion, the High Priest confessed in general his 
own sins, the sins of other ministers of the 
temple, and those of all the pco[)le. When an 
Israelite offered a sacrifice for sin, he put his 
liand on the head of the victim, and con- 
fessed his faults, Jicviticus iv. On the day of 
atonement, the Jews still make a private 
confession of their sins, which is called by 
them cippur, and which is said to be done m 
the following manner . Two Jews retire into 
a corner of the synagogue. One of them 
bows very low before the other, with his 
face turned towards the north. He wdio per- 
forms the office of confessor gives the peni- 
tent nine-and-thirty blows on the back with 
a leathern strap, repeating these words, 
“ God, being full of compassion, forgave 
their iniquity, and destroyed them not ; yea, 
many a time turned he his anger away, and 
(lid not stir up all his wrath.” As there are 
only thirteen words in this verse recited in 
the Hebrew, he repeats it three times, and at 
every word strikes one blow; which makes 
nuie-and-thirty words, and as many lashes. 
In the mean time, the penitent declares his 
Kins, and at the confession of every one beats 
himself on his breast This being finished, 
he who has jierformed the office of confessor 
prostrates himself on the ground, and re- 
ceives m turn from his penitent nine-and- 
thirty lashes 

3. The Romish church not only requires 
confession as a duty, but has advancccl it to 
the dignity of a sacrament. These confessions 
are made in private to the priest, who is not 
to reveal them under pain of the highest 
punishment. The council of Trent requires 
‘^secret confession to the priest alone, of all 
and every mortal sin, which, upon the most 
diligent search and examination of our con- 
sciences, we can remember ourselves to be 

A of since our baptism; together with 
e circumstances of those sms, which 
mav change the nature of them; because, 
witnout the perfect knowledge of these, the 
priest cannot make a judgment of the nature 
and quality of men’s sins, nor impose fitting 
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penance for them.” This is the confession 
of sins which the same council confidently 
affirms ‘®to have been instituted by our 
Lord, and, by the law of God, to be necessary 
to salvation, and to have been always prac- 
tised in the catholic church.*' It is, how- 
ever, evident, that such confession is unscrip- 
tural. St. James, indeed, says, '^Confess 
our faults one to another,” James v. 16 ; 
ut priests are not here mentioned, and the 
word faults seems to confine the precept to a 
mutual confession among Christians, of those 
offences by which they may have injured 
each other. Certain it is, that from this pas- 
sage the necessity of auricular confession, 
and the power of priestly absolution, cannot 
be inferred. Though many of the early ec- 
clesiastical writers earnestly recommend con- 
fession to the clergy, yet they never recom- 
mend It as essential to the pardon of sin, or 
as having connexion with a sacrament. They 
only urge it as entitling a person to the 
prayers of the congregation ; and as useful 
for supporting the authority of wholesome 
discipline, and for maintaining the purity of 
the Christian church. Chrysostom condemns 
all secret confession to men, as being obvi- 
ously liable to great abuses ; and Basil, 
Hilary, and Augustine, all advise confession 
of sms to God only It has been proved by 
M. Dfullc, that private, auricular, sacra- 
mental confession of sms was unknown in 
the primitive church. But, though private 
auricular confession is not of divine author- 
ity, yet, as Archlnshop Tillotson properly 
observes, there are many cases in which men, 
under the guilt and trouble of their sms, can 
ncitlier appease tlicir own minds, nor suffici- 
ently direct themselves, without recourse to 
some pious and prudent guide. In these 
cases, men certainly do very well, and many 
tunes jirevcnt a great deal of trouble and per- 
plexity to themselves, by a timely discovery 
of their condition to some faithful minister, 
m order to their direction and satisfaction. 
To this purpose a general confession is for 
the most part sufficient ; and where there is 
occasion for a more particular discovery, 
there is no need of raking into the minute 
and foul circumstances of men’s sins to give 
that advice which is necessary for the cure 
and ease of the penitent. Auricular confes- 
sion IS unquestionably one of the greatest 
corruptions of the Romish church. It goes, 
upon the ground that the priest has power 
to forgive sins ; it establishes the tyrannical 
influence of the priesthood; it turns the 
penitent from God who only can forgive sins, 
to man who is himself a sinner ; and it tends 
to corrupt both the confessors and the con- 
fessed by a foul and particular disclosure of 
sinful thoughts and actions of every kind 
without exception. 

Confessions of Faith, simply considered, 
is the same with creeds and signifies a sum- 
mary of the principal articles of belief 
adopted by any individual or society. In its 
more common acceptation, it is restricted to 
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the summaries of doctrine published hjr par- 
ticular Christian churches, with the view of 
reventing their religious sentiments from 
eing misunderstood or misrepresented, of, 
by requiring subscription to them, of secur- 
ing uniformity of opinion among those who 
join their communion. Except a single sen- 
sence in one of the Ignatian Epistles, (A D. 
1 80,) which relates exclusively to the reality 
of Christ’s personality and sufferings in 
opposition to the Docet(B, the earliest docu- 
ment of this kind is to be found in the writ- 
ings of Irenasus, who flourished towards the 
end of the second century of the Christian 
era. In his treatise against heresies, this 
father affirms, that the faith of the church 
planted throughout the whole world,” con- 
sisted in the belief of one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth and 
sea, and all that are in them ; and one Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God, who became incar- 
nate for our salvation ; and one Holy Spirit, 
who foretold, through the prophets, the dis- 
ensations and advents, and the generation 
y the virgin, and the passion, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, and the ascension in 
the flesh into heaven, of Jesus Clirist our 
beloved Lord, and his appearing from heaven 
in the glory of the Father, to unite together 
all things under one head, and to raise every 
individual of the human race; that unto 
Christ Jesus, our Lord and God, and Saviour 
and King, every knee may bow, and every 
tongue confess j that he may pronounce just 
sentence upon all ” In various parts of 
TertuUian’s writings similar statements oc- 
cur, (A. D. 200,) which It is unnecessary 
particularly to quote We shall only remark, 
that in one of them, the miraculous concep- 
tion of Christ by the power of the Holy 
Ghost is distinctly mentioned ; that in ano- 
ther, he declares it to have been the uniform 
doctrine from the beginning of the gospel, 
that Christ was horn of the virgin, both 
man and God, ex ed no turn hominem et J)eim ; 
and that in each of these, faith in the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, is recognised as essential to 
Christianity. The following passage we cite, 
for the purpose of marking its coincidence 
with the Apostles’ Creed, to which we shall 
have occasion soon to advert : ** This,” says 
he, “is the sole, immovable, irreformable 
rule of faith ; namely, to believe m the only 
God Almighty, maker of the world ; and his 
Son Jesus Christ, horn of the virgin Mary, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, the third day 
raised from the dead, received into heaven, 
now sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
about to come and judge the quick and the 
dead, by the resurrection also of the flesh,” 
The summaries contained in the works of 
Origen (A. D. ,520) nearly resemble the pre- 
ceding ; any difference between them being 
easily accounted for, from the tenets of the 
particular heresies against which they were 
directed. In his “ Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel,” he thus wites : “We believe that 
there is one God, who created all things, 
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and framed and made aU things to exist out 
of nothing. We must also believe m the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in all the truth con- 
cerning his Deity and humanity ; and we 
must likewise believe in the Holy Sjiirit; 
and that, being free agents, we shall be 
punished for the things in which wc sin, and 
rewarded for those in which we do well.” 
According to Cyprian, the formula, to which 
assent was required from adults at their bap- 
tism, was in these terms : “ Dost thou be- 
lieve in God the Father, Christ the »Son, the 
Holy Spirit, the remission of sins, and eter- 
nal life, through the holy church?” This 
was called by him syrnboli lex, “ the law of 
the creed;” and by Novaiian, regula t?m- 
tatis, “ the rule of truth.” 

2. From these and similar sources, the dif- 
ferent clauses of what is commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed appear to have sprung. For, 
though it was long believed to be the com- 
position of the apostles, its claims to such an 
ins})ired origin are now universally rejected. 
Of Its great antiquity, however, there can he 
no doubt ; the whole of it, as it stands in 
the English liturgy, having been generally 
received as an authoritative confession in 
the fourth century. Towaids the end of 
that century, Rufinas wrote a commentary on 
it, which is still extant, in which he acknow- 
ledges that the clause respecting Christ's 
descent into hell was not admitted into the 
creeds either of the western o’* the eastern 
churches We learn also that the epithet 
catholic was not at that tune applied m it to 
the church. Its great simplicity and con- 
ciseness, besides, prove it to have been con- 
siderably earlier than the council of Nice, 
when the heretical speculations of various 
sects led the defenders of the orthodox faith 
to fence the interests of religion with more 
complicatated and cumbrous barriers. 

This confession of faith was then pre- 
eminently named symbohmj which might 
be understood in the general acceptation of 
sign, as the characteriatir, representative 
sign of the Christian faith ; or, in a more 
restricted sense, in reference to the <r{>fi%o\op 
srpaTiwTutbPf or fessera militans, the watch- 
word of the Christian soldier, communicated 
to each man at his first entrance into the 
service of Christ Perhaps this word, at 
first, only denoted the foi*miila of baptism, 
and was afterwards transferred to the con- 
fession of faith. 

3. In the celebrated council of Nice, (A D. 
325,) in which A nanism was not only con- 
demned, but proscribed, the confession esta- 
blished as the universal standard of truth and 
orthodoxy runs thus “ I believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; 
and in one Lord Jesus, the onlv begotten 
Son of God, begotten of the Father, before 
all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God, begotten not made, being 
of one substance with the Father ; by whom 
all things weic made , who for us men, and 
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for our salvation,, descended from heaven, 
and became incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of 
ibe vir^n Mary ; and was made man, was 
crucified for us under Pontius Pilate. He 
sufifered and was buried ; and the third day 
he rose again according to the scriptures, 
and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of the Father ; and he shall 
come again with glory to judge both the 
nuick and the dead, of whose kingdom 
^ere will be no end. And I believe in the 
Holy Ghost who spake by the prophets; 
and one catholic, and apostolical church. 
I acknowledge one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, and I look for the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the world to come.’^ 

It were endless to specify the particular 
shades of difference by which the Arian con- 
fessions (the number of which amounted 
nearly to twenty in the space of a very few 
years) were distinguished from each other * 
suffice it to say, that while they agreed gene- 
rally in substance, especially in rejecting the 
Nicene term, bfxoovaios^ as applied to the Son, 
their variations of expression concerning the 
nature of his subordination to the Father 
were so astonishingly minute, as almost to 
bid defiance to any attempt which might be 
made, at this distance of time, to determine 
in what their real and essential differences 
consisted. 

4 . “ The Book of Armagh,’’ a very ancient 
collection of interesting national documents, 
which have recently been published by Sir 
William Betliam in the second part of liis cu- 
rious “ Irish Antiquarian Researches, ” con- 
tains the Confession of St. Patrick ; who 
has been supposed, from several collateral 
circumstances, to have flourished some years 
prior to the time of St. Jerom, or about the 
commencement of the fourth century. The 
subjoined are the first two paragraphs in it, 
and will be admired for the orthodoxy, art- 
lessness, and Christian experience which 
they exhibit X, Patrick, a sinner, the 
rudest, the least, and the most insignificant 
of the faithful, had Calphurmus, a deacon, 
for my father, who was the son of Potitus, 
heretofore a pnest, the son of Odissiis, who 
lived m the village of Banavem Taberniae. 
For he had a little farm adjacent, where I was 
captured. I was then almost sixteen years 
of age; but I knew not God, and was led 
into captivity by tbe Irish, with many thou- 
sand men, as we deserved, because we 
estranged ourselves from God, and did not 
keep his laws, and were disobedient to our 
pastors, who admonished us with respect to 
our salvation : and the Lord brought down 
upon us the anger of his Spirit, and dis- 
persed us among many nations, even to the 
extremity of the earth, where my meanness 
was conspicuous amongst foreigners, and 
where the Lord discovered to me a sense of 
my unbelief ; that late I should remember 
my transgressions, and that I should be 
converted with my whole heart to the Lord 
my God, who had resjiect to my humiliation, 


and pitied my youth and igndTance, even 
before I knew him, and bemre I was wise, 
or could distinguish between right and 
wrong, and strengthened me, and dierished 
me, as a father would a son. From which 
time I could not remain silent ; nor, indeed, 
did he cease to bless me with many acts of 
kindness ; and so great was the favour of 
which he thought me worthy in the land of 
my captivity. For this is my retribution, 
that, after my rebuking, punishment, and 
acknowledgment of God, I should exalt him, 
and confess his wonderftil acts before every 
nation which is under the whole heaven; 
because there is no other God, nor ever was 
before, nor will be after him, except God, 
the unbegotten Father, without beginning, 
possessing all things, as we have said, and 
his 8on Jesus Christ, who, we bear witness, 
was always with the Father, before the 
formation of the world, in spirit (or spiritu- 
ally) with the Father, inexpressibly begotten 
before all beginning, through whom visible 
things were made : he became man, having 
overcome death, and was received into 
heaven. And God has given to him all 
power ‘ above every name, as well of the 
inhabitants of heaven as of the earth and of 
the powers below, that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord and God;’ 
whom wc believe, and whose coming we ex- 
pect, as presently about to be Judge of the 
living and dead, who will render unto every 
man according to his actions, and has poured 
upon us abundantly the gift of his Holy 
iSpirit, and the pledge of immortality ; who 
makes us that believe and are obedient to be 
tbe sons of God and joint heirs of Christ; 
whom we believe and adore, one God in the 
1 rinity of the sacred name. For he spoke 
by the prophet, ‘ Call upon me in the day 
of tribulation, and I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.’ And again he says, 
‘It is an honourable thing to reveal and 
confess the works of God.’ ” 

5. Macedonius having denied not only the 
divinity but the personality of the Holy 
Spint, maintaining that he is only a divine 
energy difiused throughout the universe, a 
general council was called at Constanti- 
nople, A. D. 381, in order to crush this 
rising heresy. The confession promulgated 
on this occasion, and which “ gave the 
finishing touch to what the council of Nice 
had left imperfect, and fixed, in a full and 
determinate manner, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it is still received among the 
generality of Christians,” exactly coincides 
with the Nicene confession, except in the 
article respecting the Spirit, which it thus 
extends : “ And I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord, and Giver of life, who proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, who, together 
with the Father and the Son, is worshipped 
and glorified.” 

6. Subsequent to this, and probably to- 
wards the middle of the fifth century, the 
creed which bears the name of Athanasiu» 
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appears to have been composed. That it was 
not the work of this distinguished opposer of 
Ananism is established by the most satisfac- 
tory evidence. No traces of it are to be 
found in any of his writings, though they 
relate chiefly to the very subject of which it 
is an exposition ; and so far from its being 
ascribed to him, not the least notice is taken 
of it by any of his contemporaries. Its lan- 
guage, besides, concerning the Spirit is so 
similar to that of the council of Constanti- 
nople, but still more precise and explicit, 
that there can be no doubt of its having been 
written posterior to the time of that assem- 
bly. Yet Athanasius died m the year 373. 
Accordingly, it has been, with great proba- 
bility of truth, attributed, particularly by 
Dr. Waterland, to Hilary, bishop of Arles, 
who is said by one of his biographers to 
have composed an Exposition ol the Creed : 
a title which certainly is more appropriate 
and characteristic of it than that of Creed 
simply, by which it is now so universally 
known. The damnatory clauses in this creed 
have frequently been made subjects of re- 
prehension; and some clergymen of the 
church of England have scrupled to read 
them as directed by the Rubric. The follow- 
ing is an apology for those clauses, by the late 
venerable Archdeacon DodweU, who seems 
to have felt none of those misgivings which 
troubled his doubting brethren : — “ The 
form, as well as the substance, of this creed, 
and the very introduction to the mam arti- 
cle, has been objected to : ‘ Whosoever will 
be saved, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the catholic faith ; ^ to wluch is 
added, ‘Which faith, except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.’ This, with a 
like condemnatory sentence m the conclu- 
sion of the creed, wlierem a possibility of 
salvation is denied to him who does nut cor- 
dially embrace this doctrine, is pronounced 
unreasonable, unchaniable, vnchnsfian, with 
every other aggravating ajipcllation that can 
be used. }3ut the giouiid of this charge, 
and the whole of the difficulty suggested in 
it, from the variety of the circumstances of 
difterent persons, depends upon the inter- 
pretation of the phrase of ‘ being saved.’ The 
meaning of this term in its primary signifi- 
cation, and as it is applied to common sub- 
jects m common discourse, means a preserva- 
tion from threatening perils, or from threat- 
ened punishment. But, in an evangelical 
sense, and as it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, it includes much more : it means the 
whole Christian scheme of redemption and 
justification by the Son of God, with all the 
glorious privileges and promises contained 
in that scheme. It means not merely a hope 
of deliverance from danger or from ven- 
geance, but a federal title to positive happi- 
ness, purchased by the merits, and declared 
to mankind by the gospel, of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. St. Paul calls it ‘ tke obtaining 
the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
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eternal glon/,* 2 Tim. li. 10. ‘Whosoever,’ 
then, says the creed, ‘ will ’ thus ‘ be saved,’ 
will be desirous to secure the glorious pro- 
mises of the gospel, must pursue it upon the 
terms which that gospel proposes, and par- 
ticularly must embrace the doctrines which 
it reveals. The creed speaks of those only 
to whom the evidence of the gospel has been 
fully set forth, and the importance of it fully 
explained. We arc to justify it only to pro- 
fessed believers, and of them only. The 
state and lot of the heathen world are quite 
out of the question. Neither common sense 
nor scripture will permit us to interpret it 
of those who still ‘ stt in darkness and the 
shadow of death,* and never had the means 
of grace and the hojie of glory proposed to 
them. Even with respect to those to whom 
the gospel is preached, there is no necessity 
of interpreting the words here used in the 
harshest and strictest sense. There are 
many distinctions and limitations, which are 
always understood and supposed m such 
cases, though they arc not expressly men- 
tioned. General rules are laid down as such, 
are true as such ; whilst excepted cases are 
referred to the juflgment of those who are 
qualified to judge of them, and are not par- 
ticularly pointed out ; as for other reasons, 
60 lest they should be extended too far, and 
defeat the general rule. Sufficient capacity 
in the persons to whom it is applied, and 
sufficient means of information and convic- 
tion, arc always presupposed, where faith is 
spoken of as necessary. Where either of 
these is wanting, tlic case is (where it should 
be) in the hands of God. The creed is laid 
down as a rule of judgment le men, not to 
their Maker. Wc may learn from thence 
on what terms alone we can claim a title to 
the jiromises of the gospel ; but we do not 
learn from thence how far uncovenanted 
favour may be extended to particular per- 
sons. It 18 not intended to exclude the 
mercy of God to heathens or heretics ; it 
being his prerogative, and his alone, to judge 
how far the error or ignorance of uuy one is 
his wilful fault, or his unavoidable infirmity. 
But It IS intended to establish the terms on 
which WE may now claim acceptance, and, 
in consequence of his gracious promise, may 
say, that '' God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins* The creed relates only to the 
covenant of salvation; and any expression 
which, used separately without tins view and 
connexion, might be thought to bear a 
stronger and more absolute sense, yet is 
limited by this relative coherence, and is to 
be interpreted by it. ‘ Perishing everlast- 
ingly,’ in other discourses, may sometimes 
be understood of everlasting damnation ; but 
here it means the being for ever excluded 
from the only stated claim of promised 
mercy. And ‘ without doubt,’ he who does 
not embrace the truths proposed by revela- 
tion, has no title to those liupes which tliat 
revelation, and that only, oilers to mankind. 
And even when such expressions of terror 
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tnsre used in the strongest sense, and threat- 
ened to unbelief or disobedience, they uni- 
versally imply such exceptions as these, — 

* Unless personal disabilities lessen the guilt, 
or repentance intervene to prevent the 
punishment.* In short, no objection can be 
made against this assertion in the creed, but 
what would hold as strongly against that 
declaration of our blessed Lord, ‘ He that 
helieveth^ and is baptized, shall be saved ; hut 
he that beheveth not shall be damned* Mark 
xvi. 15. Indeed, this condemnatory sen- 
tence in this form by human authority is 
plainly founded on and borrowed from that 
divine authority in the gospel ; and what- 
ever distinctions and limitations are allowed 
in that case are eq^ually applicable to this, 
and will fully justify both. The necessity 
of a true belief in all whom Providence has 
blessed with the means and opportunities of 
learning it, in order to entitle them federally 
to eternal salvation, being thus established 
upon scripture proof, the creed goes on very 
regularly to declare what is that true belief 
so indispensably necessary.** This is, per- 
haps, all that can be said in favour of these 
comminations ; but few will think it quite 
satisfactory. The effect of them has doubt- 
less been, to induce many to fly to the oppo- 
site extreme of laxity on the subject of 
fundamental doctrines. 

Before leaving the ancient formulas of 
Christian doctrine, it may be stated, that 
both in the council of Ephesus against the 
Nestonans, held A. D. 431 5 and in that of 
Ohalcedon, against the Eutychians, in 451 ; 
it was solemnly declared and decreed, that 
“Christ was one divine person, in whom 
two natures, the human and the divine, were 
most closely united, but without being mixed 
or confounded together.” 

7. Amid the variance and opposition of 
council to council, and pope to pope, (A. D. 
1553,) which prevailed for centuries in the 
Romish church, it would be no easy task to 
ascertain the real articles of its confession. 
The decrees of the council of Trent, how- 
ever, together with the creed of Pope Pius 
IV,, are now commonly understood to be 
the authoritative standards of its faith and 
worship. These, besides recognising the 
authority of the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds, embrace a multitude of dogmas 
which it is unnecessary particularly to spe- 
cify, relating to traditions, the sacraments of 
baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, 
extreme unction, order, and matrimony, 
transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, 
worshipping of images, purgatory, indul- 
gences, &c., &c. 

8. The Greek church has no public or es- 
tablished confession ; but its creed, so far as 
can be gathered from its authorized cate- 
chisms, admits the doctrines of the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds, with the exception 
of the article in each concerning the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, which it affirms to 
be “ from the Father only, and not from the 
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Father and the Son.” It disowns the su- 
premacy and infallibility of the pope, purga- 
tory by fire, graven images, and the restric- 
tion of the sacrament to one kind; but 
acknowledges the seven sacraments of the 
catholics, the religious use of pictures, in- 
vocation of saints, transubstantiation, and 
masses and prayers for the dead. 

9. Thoi^h the Romish church early appro- 
priated to itself the exclusive title of catholic, 
or universal ; and though, for many centu- 
ries, its unscriptural tenets pervaded the far 
greater part of Europe ; not only were there 
always some individuals who adhered to the 
doctrines of genuine Christianity, but, long 
before the Protestant Reformation, there 
appear to have been whole congregations 
who maintained, in considerable purity, the 
substance of the faith contained in scripture. 
Such were the churches of the Waldenses in 
the valleys of Piedmont, whose confession, 
of so early a date as the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is still preserved. It con- 
sists of fourteen articles, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, taken from the Cambridge 
MSS., and bearing date A. D. 1120: — “ (1.) We 
believe and firmly hold all that which is 
contained m the twelve articles of the sym- 
bol, which is called the Apostles* Creed, 
accounting for heresy whatsoever is disagree- 
ing, and not consonant to the said twelve 
articles. (2.) We do believe that there is one 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. (3 ) We 
acknowledge for the holy canonical scrip- 
tures the books of the holy Bible. [Here 
follows a list of the books of the Old and 
New Testament, exactly the same as those 
we have in our English authorized version. 
Then follows a list of “ the hooks apocry- 
phal, Avhich,” with admirable simplicity they 
say, “ are not received of the Hebrews. But 
we read them, as saith St. Jerom in his Pro- 
logue to the Proverbs, ' for the instruction 
of the people, not to confirm the authority 
of the doctrine of the church.* ”] (4.) The 

books above-said teach this, that there is one 
God, almighty, all-wise, and all-good, who 
has made all things by his goodness ; for he 
formed Adam in his own image and like- 
ness, but that by the envy of the devil, and 
the disobedience of the said Adam, sin has 
entered into the world, and that we are sin- 
ners in Adam and by Adam. (5.) That Christ 
was promised to our fathers who received 
the law, that so knowing by the law their 
sin, unrighteousness, and insufficiency, they 
might desire the coming of Christ, to satisfy 
for their sins, and accomplish the law by 
himself. (6.) That Christ was bom in the 
time appointed by God the Father ; that is 
to say, in the time when all iniquity abounded, 
and not for the cause of good works, for all 
were sinners; hut that he might show us 
grace and mercy, as being faithful. (7.) That 
Christ is our life, truth, peace, and righte- 
ousness ; also our pastor, advocate, sacrifice, 
and priest ; who died for the salvation of all 
those that believe, and is risen for our justi- 
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fication. 8. In like manner, we firmly bold 
that there is no other Mediator and Advo- 
cate with God the Father, save only Jesus 
Christ. And as for the virgin Mary, that 
she was holy, humble, and full of grace. 
And in like manner do we believe concern- 
ing all the other saints ; namely, that, being 
in heaven, they wait for the resurrection of 
their bodies at the day of judgment. 9. 
Itemy We believe that, after this life, there 
are only two places, the one for the saved, 
and the other for the damned ; the which 
two places we call paradise and hell, abso- 
lutely denying that purgatory invented by 
antichrist, and forged contrary to the truth. 

10. Item, We have always accounted as an 
unspeakable abomination before God all 
those inventions of men ; namely, the feasts 
and the vigils of saints, the water which they 
call holy : as likewise to abstain from flesh 
upon certain days, and the like ; but especi- 
ally their masses. 11. We esteem for an 
abomination, and as antichristian, all those 
human inventions which are a trouble or 
prejudice to the liberty of the spirit. 12. We 
do believe that the sacraments are signs of 
the holy thing, or visible forms of the invi- 
sible grace ; accounting it good that the 
faithful sometimes use the said signs or 
visible forms, if it may be done. However, 
we believe and hold, that the above -said 
faithful may be saved without receiving the 
signs aforesaid, m case they have no place 
nor any means to use them. 13. We acknow- 
ledge no other sacrament than baptism and 
the Lord’s supper. 14. Wc ought to honour 
the secular powers by submission, ready 
obedience, and Jiaying of tributes.’^ These 
churches had, in modern times, another 
confession imposed upon them, after they 
began to receive pastors from (leneva, which 
IS strongly tinged with Calvinism. It bears 
date A. 1). 1G5.5. 

10. The first Protestant confession was that 
presented in 1.530, to the diet of Augsburg, 
by the suggestion and under the direction of 
John, elector of Sa.\ony. This wise and 
prudent prince, with the view of having the 
principal grounds on which the Protestants 
nad separated from the Romish communion, 
distinctly submitted to that assembly, en- 
trusted the duty of preparing a summary of 
them to the divines of Wittemberg. Nor 
was that task a difficult one ; for the reformed 
doctrines had already been digested into 
seventeen articles, which had been proposed 
at the conferences both at Sultzbach and 
iSmalcald, as the confession of faith to be 
adopted by the Protestant confederates. 
These, accordingly, were delivered to the 
elector by Luther, and served as the basis of 
the celebrated Augsburg confession, written 
“ by the elegant and accurate pen of Me- 
lancthon ; ” a work which has been admired 
by many even of its enemies, for its perspi- 
cuity, piety, and erudition. It contains 
twenty-eight chapters, the leading topics of 
which are, the true and essential divinity of 
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Christ 5 his substitution and vicarious sacri- 
fice ; original sin ; human inability ; the ne- 
cessity, freedom, and efficacy of divine 
grace ; consubstantiation ; and particularly 
justification by faith, to establisn the truth 
and importance of which was one of its chief 
objects. The last seven articles condemn 
and confute the popish tenets of communion 
in one kind, clench celibacy, private masses, 
auricular confession, legendary traditions, 
monastic vows, and the exorbitant power of 
the church. This confession is silent on 
the doctrine of predestination. This is the 
universal standard of orthodox doctrine 
among those who profess to be Lutherans, 
in which no authoritative alteration has 
ever been made. 

11. The confession of Basle, originally pre- 
sented, like the preceding, to the diet of 
Augsburg, but not published till 1534, con- 
sists of only twelve articles, which, in every 
essential point, agree with those of the 
Augsburg confession, except that it rejects 
the doctrine of consubstantiation ; aflfirming 
that Christ is only spiritually present in the 
Lord’s supper, sacramentaliter nimirum, et 
per 7nemor ationem fidet ; and that it asserts 
the doctrine of predestination and infant 
baptism But the more detailed creed of the 
whole Swiss Protestant churches is contained 
in the former and latter Helvetic confessions. 
The first was drawn up in 1 536, by Bullinger, 
Myconius, and Grynoeus, in behalf of the 
churches of Helvetia, and presented to an 
assembly of divines at Wittemberg, by whom 
it was cordially approved. But being deemed 
too concise, a second was prepared in 1556, 
by the pastors of Zurich ; which was sub- 
scribed not only by all the Swiss Protestants, 
but by the churches of Geneva and Savoy, 
and by many of those in Hungary and 
Poland. They fully harmonize with each 
other, with only this difference, that the 
doctrine of piedestimition, and an approba- 
tion of the observance of such religious fes- 
tivals as the nativity, &:c., are to be found in 
the latter confession only. 

12. 'J’he Bohemic confession was compiled 
from various ancient confessions of the Wal- 
denses who had settled in Bohemia, and 
approved of by Luther and Melancthon in 
1532; but it was not published till 1535 ; 
when it was presented by the barons and 
other nobles to king Ferdinand. It extends 
to twenty articles, similar to those of the 
Waldensian confession, with the addition of 
others on the divinity of Christ, justification 
by faith in him, “ without any human help 
or merit,” predestination, and the absolute 
necessity of sanctification and good works. 

13. The confession of the Saxon churches 
was composed in 1551 by Melancthon, at the 
desire of the pastors of Saxony and Misnia 
met in assembly at Wittemberg in order to 
be presented to the council of Trent. It is 
contained in twenty-two articles ; and whilst, 
like that of Augsburg, it is silent on the 
subject of predestination, it lays equal stress 
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on i^e doctdne of justification by faith ; and 
has a separate article entitled “ Rewards,’^ 
in which the doctrine of human merit, par- 
ticularly as connected with future blessed- 
ness, is condemned and refuted. 

14. Some account of the framing of the 
English Confession of Faith has been already 
given, under the article Church of England 
and Ireland. The “ Articles of Religion” 
are there said to have been amended and 
completed in the year 1571 ; and the Rev. 
Henry J. Todd, in his very able work on 
this subject, has shown their Melancthonian 
origin and character by extracts from the 
** Articles of Religion*' “ set out by the Con- 
vocation, and published by the king’s au- 
thority,” in 1536; — from those of 1540; — 
from Cranmer’s “ Necessary Erudition of any 
Christian Man," published in 1543 ; — from 
the Homilies on Salvation, Faith, and Good 
Works, in 1547, which three were, according 
to Bishop Woolton’s unimpeached testimony 
(in 1576) composed by Archbishop Cranmer ; 
— from the “ Rtformatio Legum EcclesiastU 
carum," ** composed under the superintend- 
ence of the same watchful primate, in 1551 ; ” 
— from the “ Articles of Religion," “ fonned 
in 1552, almost wholly by Cranmer — ^from 

Catechismus Brevis, Christiana Bi8ciplin<B 
Summam continens," in 1553, which was 
published in English, as well as Latin, and 
commonly called “ Edward the Sixth’s Cate- 
chism;” — and from Bishop Jewel’s cele- 
brated ** Apologia Ecclesim Anglicana:," 
•'published in 1562 by the queen’s author- 
ity, thus recognised as a national Confession 
ot Faith, and as such has been printed in 
the Corpus Covfessionum Fidei" ** Such,” 
says Mr. Todd, “are the several public 
documents or declarations, produced or 
made before the establishment of the Thirty^ 
nine Articles of Religion, from which I have 
given extracts, to which the framers of these 
Articles directed their attention, with the 
spirit of which they concur, and tlie words 
of which they almost literally adopt. There 
will also be found, as chronologically preced- 
ing these, considerable extracts from the 
Confession of Augsburg, the whole article 
from the Saxon Confession, JDe Remissione 
Peccatorum, et Justificatione, and such pas- 
sages in our Liturgy as concern the points 
which the Articles and Homilies exhibit.’^ 
No one who has perused these documents 
will require any additional argument to con- 
vince him, that, in its very foundations, the 
English Confession of Faith was most expli- 
citly in favour of general redemption. We 
cannot therefore be surprised at all the old 
orthodox divines of the Church of England, 
from 1610 to 1660, refusing to be called 
Arminians; for they repeatedly declared 
that their own church opeidy professed simi- 
lar doctrines to those promulgated by the 
Dutch professor, long before nis name was 
known in the world. In this assertion they 
were perfectly correct ; and by every impor- 
tant fact in our ecclesiastical nistory, as con- 


nected with doctrinal matters, their views 
are confirmed. If the Articles were actually 
of a Calvinistic complexion, as they are now 
often represented to be, what could have 
induced Whitaker and other learned Calvin- 
ists to waste so much valuable time and 
labour in fabricating the Lambeth Articles 
in 1595 ? Those worthies avowed, that the 
original Thirty-nine Articles were not doc- 
trinal enough for their puqiose. — When four 
choice divines, two of them Professors of 
Divinity at Cambridge, were sent to the 
Synod of Dort as Deputies from the English 
church, and one from the church of Scot- 
land, though their political instructions went 
the full len^h of assisting in the condemna- 
tion and oppression of the Arminians, per- 
sonally considered as a troublesome party in 
the republic, yet they had different instruc- 
tions respecting their doctrines. On the 
second article, discussed in that Synod, 
“ the extent of Christ’s redemption,” Bal- 
canqual, the deputy from the church of 
Scotland, informs the English Ambassador 
at the Hague, that a difference had arisen 
among the Bntish deputies : The question 
among us is, whether the words of scripture, 
which are likewise the words of our confes- 
sion, be to be understood of all particular 
men, or only of the elect who consist of all 
sorts of men ? Dr. Davenant and Dr. Ward 
are of Maitmms of Breme his mind, that it 
is to be understood of all particular men .* the 
other three [Bishop Carleton, Dr. (load, and 
Dr. Balcanqual] take the other exposition, 
which is that of the writers of the reformed 
churches.” The ambassador wrote home for 
instmetions, and received orders for the Brit- 
ish deputies “ to have those conclusions con- 
cerning Christ’s death, and the application of 
it to us, couched in manner and terms as near 
as possibly may be to those which were used 
in the primitive church, by the fathers of 
that time, against the Pelagians and Semi- 
Pelagians, and not in any new phrase of the 
modern age ; and that the same may be as 
agreeable to the confessions of the church 
of England and other refonned churches, 
and with as little distaste and umbrage to 
the Lutheran churches, as may be.” Arch- 
bishop Abbott expressed his approbation of 
their ** cautelous moderation” in withhold- 
ing their “ hand from pressing in public any 
rigorous exclusive propositions in the doc- 
trine of the extent of our Saviour Christ’s 
oblation.” The history of this affair, which 
cannot be here detailed, shows, that, however 
willing the three deputies were to condemn 
the Remonstrants, the resistance of the two 
more moderate divines was approved by the 
authorities at home, and their opinions on 
this subject were recorded in such theses as 
no true Calvinist could consistently sub- 
scribe. — ^During our civil troubles in 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
revised the first fifteen of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, "with a design,” as Neal in his 
" History qf the Puritans" candidly declares. 
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** to render their sense more express and 
determinate in favour of Calvinism.” THs 
they found to be a hopeless task, as the 
ancient creed was too incorrigible to be bent 
to their views; and they found it much 
easier to frame one after their own hearts, 
some account of which the reader will find 
in a subsequent paragraph.— All these facts 
go to prove, that the best-informed Calvin- 
ists have always viewed the English articles 
as not sufficiently high in doctrine, unless, 
as in the case of the seventeenth, they be 
allowed to interpret them by interpolations 
or qualifying epithets. 

15. The confession of the reformed Gal- 
ilean churches was prepared by order of a 
synod at Paris in 1559; and presented to 
Charles IX. in 1561, by the celebrated Beza, 
in a conference with that monarch at Poissy. 
It was published for the first time in 1566, 
with a preface by the French clergy, to the 
pastors of all Protestant churches; and 
afterwards, in 1571, it was solemnly ratified 
and subscribed in the national synod of 
Rochelle. It is extended to forty articles ; 
but they are in general concise, and embrace 
the usual topics of the other Protestant con- 
fessions, including the doctrines of election, 
and justification by faith only. 

16. The Protestants in *Scotland having 
presented a petition to parliament in 1560, re- 
questing the public condemnation of popery, 
and the legal acknowledgment of the reform- 
ed doctrine and worship, they were required to 
draw up a summary of the doctrines which 
they could prove to be consonant with scrip- 
ture, and which they were anxious to have 
established. The ministers on whom this 
duty was devolved, being well acquainted 
with the subject, prepared the required sum- 
mary in the course of four days, and laid it 
before parliament, when, after having been 
read first before the Lords of the Articles, 
and afterwards twice (the second time article 
by article) before the whole parliament, it 
received their sanction as the established 
system of belief and worship. It consists of 
twenty-five articles, and coincides with all 
the otner Protestant confessions which affirm 
the doctrine of election, and reject that of 
consubstantiation ; for although it is not so 
explicit as some of them respecting the 
unconditional nature of election, yet a dis- 
tinct recognition of this doctrine pervades 
the whole of it ; and though it has no sepa- 
rate article on justification, it no less 
plainly recognises this fundamental principle 
of the Protestant faith. 

17. The tenets of Anninius having obtained 
considerable prevalence in Holland, towards 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Calvinists, or Gomarists, as they were 
then called, appealed to a national synod 
which was convened at Dort in I6I8, by 
order of the States-General ; and attended 
by ecclesiastical deputies from England, 
Switzerland, Bremen, Hesse, and the Pala- 
tinate, besides the clerical and lay repre- 
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sentatives of the reformed churches in the 
United Provinces. The canons of this synod, 
contained in five chapters, relate to what are 
commonly called the jfive points ; namely, 
particular and unconditional election ; parti- 
cular redemption, or the limitation of the 
saving effects of Christ’s death to the elect 
only ; the total corruption of human nature, 
and the total moral inability of man in bis 
fallen state; the irresistibility of divine 
grace; and the final perseverance of the 
saints ; all of which are declared to be the 
true and the only doctnnes of scripture. 

18. 'The Remonstrants, as the Hutch Ar- 
minians are generally called, did not present 
a confession of faith to the synod of Bort, 
but only their sentiments on the five points 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph, with 
corresponding r^ectiom of errors under each 
of those points. However, in the first year 
of their exile, they applied themselves dili- 
gently to this task, and soon produced an 
ample confession, principally composed by 
the celebrated Episcopius. In the preface 
they give copious reasons for such a record 
of their opinions ; which Courcelles has thus 
expressed in a more summary manner : — 
They did not publish it for the purpose of 
making it a standard of schism, by which 
they might separate themselves from men 
who held other opinions ; nor for the pur- 
pose of having it esteemed by those under 
their pastoral care as a secondary rule of 
faith ; — which is in these days with many 
persons a most pernicious abuse of this kind 
of confessions. But it was published solely 
with the intention to stop the mouths of 
those who calumniously assert, that the 
Remonstrants cherish within their bosoms 
portentous dogmas which they dare not 
divulge. For there is no cause for doubting, 
whether, under such circumstances and for 
this purpose, it is not lawful for men to pub- 
lish a confession of their faith, especially as 
St. Peter admonishes us ‘ always to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asketn 
us a reason of the hope that is in us with 
meekness and fear.’ ” This confession is of 
a more practical character than any of the 
preceding : it inculcates, at great length, all 
the most important duties of Christianity, 
and, in the words of the preface, “ directs 
all things to the practice of Christian piety. 
For we believe that true divinity is merely 
practical, and not either simply or for its 
greatest or chief part speerdative ; and there- 
fore whatever things are delivered therein 
ought to be referred thither only, — that a 
roan may be the more strongly and fitly in- 
flamed and encouraged to a diligent perform- 
ance of his duty, and keeping of the com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ.” In the Eng- 
lish translator’s Address to the Reader m 
1676, it is said, “ Touching the worth of 
this book, as a summary of Christian religion, 
tf Doctor Jeremy Taylor’s jud^ent be of 
credit with thee, I am credibly informed he 
should prefer it to be one of those two or 
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three which, next the holy Bible, he would 
have preserved from the supposed total de- 
struction of books. A high encomium from 
the mouth of so learned and pious a divine ! ” 
But though its contents were chiefljr prac- 
tical, one expression in it, respecting the 
propriety of tolerating in a Christian com- 
munity a man who denied the eternal gene- 
ration of Jesus Christ, produced a contro- 
versy in Holland, as well as in this country, 
in which the famous Bishop Bull eminently 
distinguished himself. See Dort and Re- 
monstrants. 

19. The only other confession of which we 
shall take notice is that of the Westminster 
assembly, which met in 1643, and at which 
five ministers and three elders as commis- 
sioners from the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland attended, agreeably to 
engagements between the convention of 
estates there, and both houses of parliament 
in England. This confession is contained 
in thirty-three chapters, and in every point 
of doctrine fully accords with the senti- 
ments of the synod of Dort ; and on some 
points going rather beyond it, as with respect 
to a supposed election of angels. It was ap- 
roved and adopted by the General Assem- 
ly in 1647 ; and two years after, ratified by 
act of parliament, as “ tlie public and 
avowed confession of the church of Scot- 
land.” By act of parliament in I69O, it was 
again declared to he the national standard 
of faith in Scotland ; and subscription to it 
as “ the confession of his faith,” specially 
required of every person who shall he admit- 
ted ** a minister or preacher within this 
church.” Subscription to it was also en- 
joined by the act of union in 1707, on all 
“professors, principals, regents, masters, 
and others hearing office,” in any of the 
Scottish universities. 

CONFLAGRATION, a general burning 
of a city, or other considerjible place. But 
the word is more ordinarily restrained to 
that grand period, or catastrophe of our 
world, wherein the face of nature is expected 
to be changed by a deluge of fire, as it was 
anciently by that of water. The ancient 
Chaldeans, Pythagoreans, Platonists, Epi- 
cureans, Stoics, Celts, and Etrurians, appear 
to have had a notion of the conflagration ; 
though whence they should derive it, unless 
from the sacred books, it is difficult to con- 
ceive ; except, perhaps, from the Phenicians, 
who themselves had it from the Jews. The 
Celts, whose opinions resembled those of 
the eastern nations, held, that after the 
burning of the world, a new period of exist- 
ence would commence. The ancient Etru- 
rians, or Tuscans, also concurred with other 
western and northern nations of Celtic ori- 
gin, as well as with the Stoics, in asserting 
the entire renovation of nature after a long 
period, or great year, when a similar succes- 
sion of events would again take place. The 
cosmogony of an ancient Etrurian, preserved 
by Suidas, limits the duration of the uni- 
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verse to a period of twelve thousand years ; 
six thousand of which passed in the produc- 
tion of the visible world, before the forma- 
tion of man. The Stoics also maintained, 
that the world is liable to destruction from 
the prevalence of moisture or of drought ; 
the former producing an universal inunda- 
tion ; and the latter, an universal conflagra- 
tion. “ These,” they say, “ succeed each 
other in nature, as regularly as winter and 
summer.” The doctrine of conflagration is 
a natural consequence of the general system 
of Stoicism; for, since, according to this 
system, the whole process of nature is car- 
ried on in a necessary series of causes and 
effects, when that operative fire which at 
first, bursting from chaos, gave form to all 
things, and which has since pervaded and 
animated all nature, shall have consumed 
its nutriment ; that is, when the vapours, 
which are the food of the celestial fires, shall 
he exhausted, a deficiency of moisture must 
produce an universal conflagration. This 
grand revolution in nature is, after the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, thus elegantly described 
by Ovid : — 

Eife guoqiip in falls remtniscliur, afforc tempus 
Quo mare, quo teUus, enrreptaque reiria call 
Ardcat ,* et mundi motes operosa lab ird.'* 

WliTAMOU. lib. i. 2'>0 

or, as Dry den has translated the passage, — 

Rememb’nng in the fates a time when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven aspire ; 

When all Ins bla/mg worlds above should hum, 

And all the mfenor globe to cinders turn.’* 

Seneca, speaking of the same event, says 
expressly, “ Tempus advenerit quo sidera side- 
ribus incurreut, et omni flagrante materia uno 
igne, qmeguid nunc ex deposito lucet^ arde- 
bit;’* that is, “the time will come when the 
world will be consumed, that it may be again 
renewed; when the powers of nature will he 
turned against herself, when stars will rush 
upon stars, and the whole material world, 
which now appears resplendent with beauty 
and harmony, will be destroyed in one gene- 
ral conflagration.” In this grand catastrophe 
of nature, all animated beings, (excepting 
the Universal Intelligence,) men, heroes, 
demons, and gods, shall perish together. 
Seneca, the tragedian, who was of the same 
school with the philosopher, writes to the 
same purpose : — 

Ca;H regia concidem 
Certos atque obitus trahet i 
Aique omnes parlter decs 
Perdet mors aliqua, et c/taosj* 

** The mighty palace of the sky 
In rum fall*n is doom'd to he ; 

And all the gods, its wreck beneath. 

Shall sink in chaos and in death.** 

The Pythagoreans also maintained the dog- 
ma of conflagration. To this purpose Hip- 
pasus, of Metapontum, taught that the uni- 
verse is finite, is always changing, and under- 
goes a periodical conflagration. Philolaus, 
who flourished in the time of Plato, main- 
tained that the world is liable to destruc- 
tion both by fire and water. Mention of 
the conflagration is also several times mado 
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in the books of the Sibyls, Sophocles, 
Lucan, &c. Dr. Burnet, after F. Tachard 
and others, relates that the Siamese believe 
that the earth will at last be parched up with 
heat, the mountains melted down, and the 
earth’s whole surface reduced to a level, and 
then consumed with fire. And the Brarains 
of Siam do not only hold that the world 
shall be destroyed by fire, but also that a 
new earth shall be made out of the cinders 
of the old. The sacred scriptures announce 
this general destruction of the woild by fire 
in a variety of passages. 

2. Various arc the sentiments of authors on 
the subject of the conflagration ; the cause 
whence it is to arise, and the efiects it is to 
produce. Divines ordinarily account for it 
metaiiliysically ; and will have it take its rise 
from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. Philo- 
sojihcrs contend for its being produced from 
natural causes ; and will have it effected 
according to the laws of mechanics • some 
think an eruption of a central fire sufficient 
for the purpose ; and add, that this may be 
occasioned several ways ; namely, either by 
having its intensity increased, (which, again, 
may be effected cither hy being driven into 
less space by the cncroacbmcnts of the super- 
ficial cold, or by an increase of the inflam- 
mability of the fuel whereon it is fed,) or 
by having the resistance of imprisoning earth 
weakened; which may happen either from 
the diminution of its matter, by the con- 
sumption of its central jiarts, or by weaken- 
ing the cohesion of the constituent parts of 
the mass, by the excess or the defect of 
moisture. ()tliers look for the cause of the 
conflagration in the atmosphere ; and sup- 
pose tliat some of the meteors there engen- 
dered m unusual quantities, and exploded 
with unusual vehemence, from the concur- 
rency of various circumstances, may be made 
to effect it, without seeking any further. 
The astrologers account for it from a con- 
junction of all the planets in the sign Can- 
cer ; “ as the deluge,” say they, “was occa- 
sioned by their conjunction in Capricorn.” 
This was an opinion adopted by the ancient 
Chaldeiins. Lastly . others have recourse to 
a still more eflcctual and flaming machine ; 
and conclude the world is to undergo its 
conflagration from tlie near aiiproach of a 
comet, in its return from the sun. It is 
most natural to conclude, that, as the scrip- 
tures represent the catastrophe as the work 
of a moment, no gradually operating natural 
cause will be employed to effect it ; but that 
lie who spake and the world was created, 
will again destroy it by the same word of 
his power; setting loose at once the all- 
devouring element of fire to absorb all 
others. Beyond this, all is conjecture. 

CONFUSION ()F TONGUES is a me- 
morable event, which happened in the one 
hundred and first year, according to the 
Hebrew chronology, after the flood, B. C. 
2247, at the overthrow of Babel ; and which 
was providentially brought about, in order to 
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facilitate the dispersion of mankind, and the 
population of the earth. Until this period 
there had been one common language', which 
formed a bond of imion, that prevented the 
separation of mankind into distinct nations. 

2. There has been a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the nature of this confusion, 
and the manner in which it was effected. 
Some learned men, prepossessed with the 
notion that all the diflerent idioms now in the 
world did at first arise from one original lan- 
guage, to which they may be reduced, and 
that the variety among them is no more 
than must naturally have happened in a 
long course of time by the mere separation 
of the builders of Babel, have maintained, 
that there were no new languages formed at 
the confusion ; but that this event was ac- 
complished by creating a misunderstanding 
and variance among the builders, without 
any immediate influence on their language. 
But this opinion, ad^^anced by Le Clerc, &c., 
seems to be directly contrary to the obvious 
meaning of the word n&ty, Up^ used by the 
sacred historian; which, in other parts of 
scripture signifies speech. Psalm Ixxxi. 5 ; 
Isaiah xxviii. 11 ; xxxiii. 19; Ezek. iii. 5. It 
has been justly remarked, that unanimity of 
sentiment, and identity of language, are par- 
ticularly distinguished from each other in 
the history “The people is one, and they 
have all one language,” Gen. xi. 6. It has 
been also suggested, that if disagreement in 
opinion and counsel were the whole that was 
intended, it would have had a contrary effect ; 
they woidd not have desisted from their pro- 
ject, but strenuously have maintained their 
respective opinions, till the greater number 
of them had compelled the minority either to 
fly or to submit. Others have imagined, 
that this was brought about by a temjiorary 
confusion of their speech, or rather of their 
apprehensions, causing them, whilst they 
continued together and spoke the same lan- 
guage, to understand the words differently : 
Scaliger is of this opinion. Others again ac- 
count for this event, hy the privation of all 
language, and by suiiposing that mankind 
were under a necessity of associating toge- 
ther, and of imposing new names on things 
by common consent. Another opinion as- 
cribes the confusion to such an indistinct 
remembrance of the original language which 
they spoke before, as made them speak it 
very differently ; so that by the various in- 
flections, terminations, and pronunciations 
of divers dialects, they could no more under- 
stand one another, than they who under- 
stand Latin can understand those who speak 
French, Italian, or Spanish, though all these 
languages arise out of it. This opinion is 
adopt^ by Casauhon, and by Bishop Patrick 
in his (Commentary, and is certainly much 
more probable than either of the former : 
and Mr. 8huckford maintains, that the con- 
fusion arose from small beginnings, by 
the invention of new words in either of the 
three families of Shem, Ham, and Japhet> 
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wMeh might contribute to separate them 
from one another ; and that in each family 
new ditferencee of speech might gradually 
arise, so that each of these families went on 
to divide and subdivide among themselves, 
(^ers, again, as Mr. Joseph Mede and Dr. 
Wotton, See,, not satisfied with either of the 
foregoing methods of accounting for the di- 
versity of languages among mankind, have 
recourse to an extraordinary interposition of 
divine power, by which new languages were 
framed and communicated to diSerent fami- 
lies by a supernatural infusion or inspiration ; 
which languages have been the roots and 
originals from which the several dialects that 
are, or have been, or will be, spoken, as long 
as this earth shaU last, have arisen, and to 
which they may with ease be reduced. 

3. It is, however, unnecessary to suppose, 
that the primitive language was completely 
obliterated, and entire new modes of speech 
at once introduced. It was quite suffi- 
cient, if such changes only were effected, 
as to render the speech of different com- 
panies or different tribes unintelligible to 
one another, that their mutual co-operation 
in the mad attempt in which they had aU 
engaged might be no longer practicable. 
The radical stem of the first language might 
therefore remain in all, though new dialects 
were formed, bearing among themselves a 
similar relation with what we find mthe lan- 
guages of modern Europe, derived from the 
same parent stem, whether Gothic, Latin, or 
Sclavonian. In the midst of these changes, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the primitive 
language itself, unaltered, would still be pre- 
served in some one at least of the tribes or 
families of the human race. Now in none of 
these was the transmission so likely to have 
taken place, as among that branch of the de- 
scendants of Shem, from which the patriarch 
Abraham proceeded. Upon these grounds, 
therefore, we may probably conclude, that 
the language spoken by Abraham, and by 
him transmitted to his posterity, was in fact 
the primitive language, modified indeed and 
extended in the course of time, but still re- 
taining its essential parts far more completely 
than any other of the languages of men. If 
these conclusions are well founded, they 
warrant the inference, that, in the ancient 
Hebrew, there are still to he found the traces 
of the original speech. Whether this ancient 
Hebrew more nearly resembled the Chaldean, 
the Syrian, or what is now termed the He- 
brew, it is unnecessary here to inquire ; these 
languages, it has never been denied, were 
originaSly and radically the same, though, 
from subsequent modincations, they appear 
to have assumed somewhat different aspects. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, a denomi- 
nation of Protestants who reject all chinch 
government, except that of a single congre- 
gation under the direction of one pastor, 
with their elders, assistants, or managers. 
In one particular, the Congregationalists dif- 
fer from the Independents : the former invite 


councils, which, however, only tender their 
advice $ but the latter are accustomed to de- 
cide all difficulties within themselves. See 
Indeprxdknts. 

CONSCIENCE is that prinri;ple, power, 
or faculty within us, which decides on the 
merit or demerit of our own actions, feelings, 
or affections, with reference to the rule of 
God’s law. It has been called the moral 
sense bv Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Hutche- 
son. 11118 appellation has been objected to 
by some, but has been adopted and defended 
by Dr. Reid, who says, “ The testimony of 
our moral faculty, like that of the external 
senses, is the testimony of nature, and we 
have the same reason to rely upon it.” He 
therefore considers conscience as an original 
faculty of our nature, which decides clearly, 
authoritatively, and instantaneously, on every 
object that falls within its province. “ As we 
rely,” says he, ‘'upon the clear and distinct 
testimony of our eyes, concerning the colours 
and figures of the bodies about us, we have 
the same reason to rely, with security, upon 
the clear and unbiassed testimony of our 
conscience, with regard to what we ought 
and ought not to do.” But Dr. Reid is 
surely unfortunate in illustrating the power 
of conscience by the analogy of the exter- 
nal senses. With regard to the intimations 
received through the organs of sense, there 
can be no difference of opinion, and there can 
be no room for argument. They give us at 
once correct information, which reasoning 
can neither invalidate nor confirm. But it 
is surely impossible to say as much for the 
power of conscience, which sometimes gives 
the most opposite intimations with regard to 
the simplest moral facts, and which requires 
to be corrected by an accurate attention to 
the established order of nature, or to the 
known will of God, before we can rely with 
confidence on its decisions. It does not ap- 
pear, that conscience can with propriety be 
considered as a principle distinct from that 
which enables us to pronounce on the gene- 
ral merit or demerit of moral actions. This 
principle, or faculty, is attended with pecu- 
liar feelings, when we ourselves are the 
agents j we are then too deeply interested to 
view the matter as a mere subject of reason- 
ing ; and pleasure or pain are excited, with 
a degree of intensity proportioned to the 
importance which we always assign to our 
own interests and feelings. In the case of 
others, our approbation or disapprobation is 
generally qualified, sometimes suspended, by 
our ignorance of the motives by which they 
have been influenced ; but, in our own case, 
the motives and the actions are both before 
us, and when they do not correspond, we 
feel the same disgust with ourselves that we 
should feel towards another, whose motives 
we knew to be vicious, whilst his actions are 
specious and plausible. But in our own 
case, the uneasy feeling is heightened in a 
tenfold degree, because self-contempt and 
disgust are brought into competition with 
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the wannest self-love, and the strongest de- 
sire of self-approbation. We have then some- 
thing of the feelings of a parent, who knows 
the worthlessness of the child he loves, and 
contemplates with horror the shame and 
infamy which might arise from exposure to 
the world. 

2, Conscience, then, cannot be considered 
as anything else than the general principle 
of moral approbation or disapprobation ap- 
plied to our own feelings or conduct, acting 
with increased energy from the knowledge 
which we have of our motives and actions, 
and from the deep interest which we take 
in whatever concerns ourselves; nor can 
we think that they liave deserved well of 
morals or philosophy, who have attempted 
to deduce our notions of right and wrong 
from any one iirinciple. Various powers 
both of the understanding and of the will are 
concerned in every moral conclusion ; and 
conscience derives its chief and most salutary 
influence from the consideration of our being 
continually in the presence of (lod, and ac- 
countable to him for all our thoughts, words, 
and actions. A conscience well-informed, 
and possessed of sensibility, is tlie best secu- 
rity for virtue, and the most awful avenger 
of wicked deeds ; an ill-informed conscience 
is the most powerful instrument of mischief ; 
a squeamish and ticklish conscience gene- 
lally renders those who are under its influ- 
ence ridiculous. 

Htemurus aheneus e&to% 

Nil coiisnre nul/a paf/escere culpa. 

3. The lule of conscience is the will of God, 
so far as it is made known to us, either by 
the light of nature, or by that of revelation. 
With respect to the knowledge of this rule, 
conscience is said to be rightly informed, or 
mistaken ; firm, or wavering, or scrupulous, 
&c. With respect to the conformity of our 
actions to this rule when known, conscience 
is said to be good or evil. In a moral 
view, it is of the greatest importance that the 
understanding be well informed, in order to 
render the judgment or verdict of conscience 
a safe directory of conduct, and a proper 
source of satisfaction. Otherwise, the judg- 
ment of conscience may be pleaded, and it 
has actually been pleaded, as an apology for 
very unwarrantable conduct. Many atroci- 
ous acts of persecution have been perpetrated, 
and aftei^vards justified, under the sanction 
of an erroneous conscience. It is also of no 
small importance, that the sensibility of con- 
science be duly maintained and cherished ; 
for want of which men have often been be- 
trayed into criminal conduct without self- 
reproach, and have deluded themselves with 
false notions of their character and state. 
8ee Moral Obligation. 

CONSF.CRATION, a devoting or setting 
apart ai^thing to the worship or service of 
God. The Mosaical law ordained that all 
the firstborn, both of man and beast, should 
be sanctified or consecrated to God. The 
wliole race of Abraham was in a peculiar 
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manner consecrated to his worship ; and the 
Ixibe of Levi and family of Aaron were more 
immediately consecrated to the service of 
God, Exod.xiii.2, 12, 15; Num.iii. 12; 1 Peter 
ii. 9. Besides the consecrations ordained by 
the sovereign authority of God, there were 
others which depended on the will of men, 
and were either to continue for ever or for a 
time only. David and Solomon devoted the 
Nethinims to the service of the temple for ever, 
Ezra viii. 20 ; li. 58. Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, offered her son to the Lord, to serve 
all his lifetime in the tabernacle, 1 Sam. i. 1 1 ; 
Luke i. 15. The Hebrews sometimes devoted 
their fields and cattle to the Lord, and the 
spoils taken in war, Leviticus xxvii. 28, 29 ; 
1 Chron. xviii. 11. The New Testament fur- 
nishes us with instances of consecration. 
Christians in general are consecrated to the 
Lord, and are a holy race, a chosen people, 
1 Peter ii. 9- Ministers of the gospel are in 
a peculiar manner set apart for his service ; 
and so are places of worship ; the forms of 
dedication varying according to the views of 
different bodies of Christians ; and by some 
a series of ceremonies has been introduced, 
savouring of superstition, or at best of 
Judaism. 

CONSIIBSTANTIALISTS. Tliis term 
was applied to the orthodox, or Athanasians, 
who believed the Son to be of the same sub • 
stance with the Father ; whereas the Arians 
would only admit the Son to be of like sub- 
stance with the Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the 
Lutheran church respecting the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s supper. Lutlier denied 
that the elements were changed after conse- 
cration, and therefore taught that the bread 
and wine indeed remain ; but that together 
with them, there is jiresent the substance of 
the body of Chnst, which is literally received 
by communicants. As in red-hot iron it 
may be said two distinct substances, iron and 
fire, are united, so is the body of Christ 
joined with the bread. Some of his followers, 
who acknowledged that similes prove no- 
thing, contented themselves with saying that 
the body and blood of Christ are really pre- 
sent in the sacrament in an inexplicable man- 
ner. See Lord’s Supper. 

CONVERSATIONS. These were held 
by the orientals in the gate of the city. Ac- 
cordingly, there was an open space near the 
gate, which w^as fitted up with seats for the 
accommodation of the people, Gen. xix. 1 ; 
Psalm Ixix. 12. Those who were at leisure 
occupied a position on these seats, and either 
amused themselves with witnessing those 
who came in and went out, and with any tri- 
fling occurrences that might offer themselves 
to their notice, or attended to the judicial 
trials, which were commonly investigated at 
public places of this kind, namely the gate of 
the city, Gen. xix 1 ; xxxiv. 20 ; rsalm xxvi. 
4, 5 ; Ixix. 12 ; cxxvii. 5 ; Ruthiv. 11; Isaiah 
xiv. 31 ; or held intercourse by conversation. 
Promenading, so fashionable and so agreeable 
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in colder latitudes, was weansome and un* 
pleasant in the warm climates of the east, 
and this is probably one reason why the in- 
habitants of those climates preferred holding 
intercourse with one another, while sitting 
near the gate of the city, or beneath the shade 
of the fig-tree and the vine, 1 Samuel xxii. 6 ; 
Micah iv. 4. The formula of assent in conver- 
sation was ebrojr, f Thou hast said, 

or Thou hast rightly said. We are informed by 
the traveller Aryda, that this is the prevailing 
mode of a person's expressing his assent or af- 
firmation to this day, in the vicinity of Mount 
Lebanon, especially where he does not wish to 
assert anything in express terms. This ex- 
plains the answer of the Saviour to the High 
Priest Caiaphas in Matt. xxvi. 64, when he 
was asked whether he was the Christ, the 
Son of God, and replied, eliras. Thou hast 
said. 

The English word conversation has now 
a more restricted sense than formerly ; and 
it is to be noted that in several passages of 
our translation of the Bible it is used to com- 
prehend our whole conduct. 

CONVERSION, a change from one state 
or character to another. Conversion, con- 
sidered theologically, consists in a renova- 
tion of the heart and life, or a being turned 
from sin and the power of Satan unto God, 
Acts xxvi. 18 ; and is produced by the in- 
fluence of divine grace upon the soul. 
This is conversion considered as a state 
of mind ; and is opposed both to a care- 
less and unawakened state, and to that 
state of conscious guilt and slavish dread, 
accompanied with struggles after a moral 
deliverance not yet attained, which precedes 
our iustifi cation and regeneration ; both of 
which are usually understood to be com- 
prised in conversion. But this is not the 
only scriptural import of the term ; for the 
first turning of the whole heart to God in 
penitence and prayer is generally termed 
conversion. In its stricter sense, as given 
above, it is, however, now generally used by 
divines. 

CONVICTION, in general, is the assur- 
ance of the truth of any proposition. In a 
religious sense, it is the first degree of re- 
pentance, and implies an afiecting sense of 
our guilt before God ; and that we deserve 
and are exposed to his wrath. 

COPPER. nu;n). Anciently, copper was 
employed for all the purposes for which we 
now use iron. Arms, and tools for hus- 
bandry and the mechanic arts, were all of 
this metal for many ages. Job speaks of 
bows of copper, Job xx. 24 ; and when the 
Philistines had Samson in their power, they 
bound him with fetters of copper. Our 
translators indeed say ‘‘brass;” but under 
^ that article their mistake is pointed out. In 
Ezra viii. 27 , are mentioned “ two vessels of 

3 er, precious as gold.” llie Septuagint 
ers it (TK9<yri srikiovros ; the Vulgate 

and Castellio, following the Arabic, “ vasa 
oris /klgentts;*^ and the Syriac, “vases of 
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Corinthian orass.” It is more probable, 
however, that this brass was not from Cor- 
inth, but a metal from Persia or India, which 
Aristotle describes in these terms : “ It is said 
that there is in India a brass so shining, so 
pure, so free from tarnish, that its colour 
differs nothing from that of gold. It is even 
said that among the vessels of Darius there 
were some respecting which the sense of 
smelling might determine whether they were 
gold or brass. Bochart is of opinion that 
this is the chasmal of Ezekiel i. ,27> the 
XakKokiSayoy of Rev. i. 15, and the electrum 
of the ancients. 

Mr. Manner quotes from the manuscript 
notes of Sir John Chardin a reference to a 
mixed metal in the east, and highly esteemed 
there; and suggests that this composition 
might have been as old as the time of Ezra, 
and be brought from those more remote 
countries into Persia, where these two basins 
were given to be conveyed to Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel, xxvii. 13, speaks of the merchants 
of Javan, Jubal, ana Meshech, as bringing 
vessels of nehesh (copper) to the markets 
of Tyre. According to Bochart and Micha- 
elis, these were people situated towards 
Mount Caucasus, where copper mines are 
worked at this day. See Brass. 

COPTS, a name given to the Christians 
of Egypt who do not belong to the Greek 
church, but are Monopliysites, and in most 
respects Jacobites. Scaliger and Father 
Simon derive the name from Coptos, once a 
celebrated town of Egypt, and the metropo- 
lis of the Thebaid ; but Volney and others 
are of opinion, that the name Copts is only 
an abbreviation of the Greek word Aigoup- 
tios, “ an Egyptian.” The Copts have a 
patriarch, whose jurisdiction extends over 
both Egypts, Nubia, and Abyssinia ; who 
resides at Cairo, but who takes his title from 
Alexandria. He has under him eleven or 
twelve bishops, besides the abuna, or bishop 
of the Abyssinians, whom he appoints and 
consecrates. The rest of the clergy, whether 
secular or regular, are composed of the or- 
ders of St. Anthony, St. Paul, and St. Maca- 
rius, who have each their monasteries, 
'fheir arch-priests, who are next in degree 
to bishops, and their deacons, are said to be 
numerous ; and they often confer the order 
of deacon even on children. Next to the 
patriarch is the bishop, or titular patriarch, 
of Jerusalem, who also resides at Cairo, be- 
cause there are only few Copts at Jerusalem. 
He is, in reality, little more than bishop of 
Cairo; except that he goes to Jerusalem 
every Easter, and visits some other places 
in Palestine, which own his jurisdiction. To 
him belongs the government of the Coptic 
church, during the vacancy of the patriar- 
chal see. The ecclesiastics are said to be, in 
general, of the lowest ranks of the people ; 
and hence that great degree of ignorance 
which prevails among them. They have 
seven sacraments; baptism, the eucharist, 
confirmation, ordination, faith, fasting, and 
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prayer. They admit only three oecumemcal 
councils $ those of Nice, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus. There are three Coptic liturgies ; 
one attributed to St. Basil, another to St. 
Gregory, and the third to St. Cyril. At pre- 
sent, however, little more than the mere 
shadow of Christianity can be seen in Egypt ; 
and, in point of numbers, not more than 
fifty thousand Christians in all can be found 
in this country. There are not more than 
three Christian churches at Cairo. 

CORAL, Job xxviii. 18 ; Ezekiel 

xxvii. 16; a hard, cretaceous, marine pro- 
duction, resembling in figure the stem of a 
plant, divided into branches. It is of differ- 
ent colours, — ^black, white, and red. The 
latter is the sort emphatically called coral, 
as being the most valuable, and usually 
made into ornaments. This, though no 
gem, is ranked by the author of the book of 
Job, xxviii. 18, with the onyx and sapphire. 
Dr, Good observes, “ It is by no means cer- 
tain what the words here rendered ‘ corals 
and pearls,’ and those immediately after- 
wards rendered ‘rubies and topaz,’ really 
signified. Ueiske has given up the inquiry 
as either hopeless or useless ; and Schultens 
has generally introduced the Hebrew words 
themselves, and left the reader of the trans- 
lation to determine as he may. Our com- 
mon version is, in the main, concurrent with 
most of the oriental renderings : and 1 sec 
no reason to deviate from it.” 

COllBAN, p'lp* Mark vii. 11 ; from the 
Hebrew up, to offer, to present. It denotes 
a gift, a present made to Cod, or to his tem- 
ple. The Jews sometimes swore by corban, 
or by gifts offered to God, Matt. .xxin. 18. 
I'lieophrastus says that the Tyrians forbad 
the use of such oaths as were peculiar to 
foreigners, and particularly of corban, which, 
Josephus informs us, was used only by the 
Jews. Jesus Christ reproaches the Jews 
with cruelty towards their jiarcnts, m making 
a corban of what should have been appro- 
priated to their use. For when a child was 
asked to relieve the wants of his father or 
mother, he would often say, “ It is a gift,” 
corban, “ by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me ; ” that is, I have devoted 
that to God which you ask of me ; and it is 
no longer mine to give, Mark vii. 11. Thus 
they violated a precept of the moral law, 
through a superstitious devotion to Phari- 
saic observances, and the wretched casuistry 
by which they were made binding upon the 
conscience. 

CORIANDER, Exod. xvi. 31 ; Num- 
bers xi. 7 ; a strongly aromatic plant. It 
bears a small round seed, of a very agreeable 
smell and taste, llie manna might be com- 
pared to the coriander seed in respect to its 
form or shape, as it was to bdellium in its 
colour. See Manna. 

CORINTH, a celebrated city, the capital 
of Achaia, situated on the isthmus which 
sepkates the Peloponnesus from Attica. 
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This city was one of the best peopled 
and most wealthy of Greece. Its situation 
between two seas drew thither the trade of 
both the east and west. Its riches produced 
pride, ostentation, effeminacy, and all vices, 
the consequences of abundance. For its 
insolence to the Roman legatee, it was de- 
stroyed by L. Mummius. In the burning 
of it, so many statues of different metals 
were melted together, that they produced 
the famous Corinthian brass. It was after- 
wards restored to its former splendour by 
Julius Caesar. 

Christianity was first planted at Corinth 
by St. Paul, who resided here eighteen 
months, between the years 51 and 53 ; dur- 
ing which time he enj^ed the friendship of 
Aquila and his wife fcscilla, two Jewish 
Christians, who had been expelled from 
Italy, with other Jews, by an edict of Clau- 
dius. The church consisted both of Jews 
and of Gentiles ; but St. Paul began, as 
usual, by preaching in the synagogue, until 
the Jews violently opposed him, and blas- 
phemed the name of Christ ; when the apos- 
tle, shaking his garment, and declaring their 
blood to be upon their own heads, left them, 
and made use afterwards of a house adjoin- 
ing the synagogue, belonging to a man 
named Justus. The rage of the Jews, how- 
ever, did not stop here ; but, raising a tu- 
mult, they arrested Paul, and hurrying him 
before the tribunal of the pro-consul Oallio, 
the brother of the famous Seneca, accused 
him of persuading men to worship God con- 
trary to the law. But Gallio, who was 
equally indifferent both to Judaism and 
Christianity, and finding that Paul had com- 
mitted no breach of morality, or of the pub- 
lic peace, refused to hear their complaint, 
and drove them all from the judgment-seat. 
The Jews being thus disappointed in their 
malicious designs, St. Paul was at liberty to 
remain some time longer at Corinth; and 
after his departure, Apollos, a zealous and 
eloquent Jewish convert of Alexandria, was 
made a powerful instrument in confirming 
the church, and in silencing the opposition 
of the Jews, Acts xviii. How much it stood 
in need of such support, is evident from 
the epistles of St. Paul; who cautions the 
Corinthians against divisions and party spi- 
rit; fornication, incest, partaking of meats 
offered to idols, thereby giving an occasion 
of scandal, and encouragement to idolatry ; 
abusing the gifts of the Spirit, litigiousness^ 
&c. The Corinthians, indeed, were in great 
danger : they lived at ease, free from every 
kind of persecution, and were exposed to 
much temptation. The manners of the citi- 
zen! were particularly corrupt : they were, 
indeed, infamous to a proverb. In the cen- 
tre of the city was a celebrated temple of 
Venus, a part of whose worship consisted in 
prostitution ; for there a thousand priestesses 
of the goddess ministered to dissoluteness 
under the patronage of religion : an example 
which gave the Corinthians very lax ideas 
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<m tlie illicit intercourse of the sexes. Cor- 
inth also possessed numerous schools of phi- 
losophy and rhetoric ; in which, as at Alex- 
andna, the purity of the faith, by an easy 
and natural process, became early corrupted. 

There occurs a chronological diffiailty in 
the visits of 8t. Paul to Corinth. In 2 Cor. 
xii. 14, and xiii. 1, 2, the apostle expresses 
his design of visiting that city a third time ; 
whereas only one visit before the date of the 
second epistle is noticed in the Acts, xviii. 1, 
about A. D. 51 ; and the next time that he 
visited Greece, Acts xx. 2, about A. D. 57, 
no mention is made of his going to Corinth. 
Mr. Horne observes on this subject, “ It has 
been conjectured by Grotius, and Drs. Ham- 
mond and Paley, that his first epistle virtu- 
ally supplied the place of his presence ; and 
that it is so represented by the apostle in a 
corresponding passage, 1 Cor, v. 3. Admit- 
ting this solution to be probable, it is, how- 
ever, far-fetched, and is not satisfactory as 
a matter of fact. Michaelis has produced 
another, more simple and natural j namely, 
that Paul, on his return from Crete, visited 
Corinth a second time before he went to 
winter at Nicopolis. This second visit is 
unnoticed in the Acts, because the voyage 
itself is unnoticed. The third visit, promised 
in 2 Cor. xii. 14, and xiii. 1, 2, was actually 
paid on the apostle’s second return to Rome, 
when he took Corinth in his w^, 2 Tim. iv. 
20. ‘ Thus cntically,’ says Dr. Hales, ‘ does 
the book of the Acts harmonize, even in its 
omissions, with the epistles ; and these with 
each other, in the minute incidental circum- 
stances of the third visit.^ ’’ 

About A. D. 268, the Heruli burned Cor- 
inth to ashes. In 525, it was again almost 
ruined by an earthquake. About 1180, 
Roger, king of Sicily, took and plundered 
it. Since 1458, it was till lately under the 
power of the Turks ; and is so decayed, that 
its inhabitants amount to no more than about 
fifteen hundred, or two thousand ; half Maho- 
metans, and half Christians. A late French 
writer, who visited this country, observes, 
“ When the Caesars rebuilt the walls of Cor- 
inth, and the temples of the gods rose from 
their ruins more magnificent than ever, an ob- 
scure architect was rearing in silence an edi- 
fice which still remains standing amidst the 
ruins of Greece. This man, unknown to the 
great, despised by the multitude, rejected as 
the offscouring of the world, at first associated 
with himself only two companions, Crispus 
and Gains, and with the family of Stephanas. 
These were the humble architects of an inde- 
structible temple, and the first believers at 
Corinth. The traveller surveys the site of 
this celebrated city ; he discovers not a ves- 
tige of the altars of paganism, but perceives 
some Christian chapels rising from among 
the cottages of the Greeks. The apostle 
might still, from his celestial abode, give the 
salutation of peace to his children, and ad- 
dress them in the words, * Paul to the church 
of God; which is at Corinth.' ” 
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CORINTHIANS, Epistles to. St. Paul 
left Corinth A. D. 63 or 54, and went to Je- 
rusalem. From Ephesus he -wrote his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in the beginning 
of A. D. 56. In this epistle he reproves 
some who disturbed the peace of the church, 
complains of some disorders in their assem- 
blies*, of law-suits among them, and of a 
Christian who had committed incest with 
his mother-in-law, the wife of his father, 
and had not been separated from the church. 
This letter produced in the Corinthians 
great grief, vigilance against the vices re- 
proved, and a very beneficial dread of God’s 
anger. They repaired the scandal, and ex- 
pressed abundant zeal against the crime 
committed, 2 Cor. vii. 9—11. 

To form an idea of the condition of 
the Corinthian church, we must examine 
the epistles of the apostle. The difler- 
ent factions into which they were divided, 
exalted above all others the chiefs, robs 
bvep \(av 6 lvos-6\ov5, 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11, 
whose notions they adopted, and whose doc- 
trines they professed to follow, and attempt- 
ed to depreciate those of the opposite party. 
Whilst, then, some called themselves disci- 
ples of Paul, Cephas, or Apollos, others as- 
sumed the splendid appellation of Christ’s 
party. Probably they afiected to be the 
followers of James, the brother of our Lord, 
and thought thus to enter into a nearer dis- 
cipleship with Jesus than the other parties. 
The controversy, as we shall see from the 
whole, related to the obligation of Judaism. 
The advocates of it had appealed, even in 
Galatia, to C^has and James, for the sake of 
opposing to Paul, who had banished Jewish 
ceremonies from Christianity, authorities 
which were not less admitted than his own. 
The question itself divided all these various 
parties into two principal factions : the par- 
tisans of Cephas and James were for the 
law ; the friends of Paul adopted his opinion, 
as well as Apollos, who, with his adherents, 
was always m heart in favour of Paul, and 
never wished to take a part in a separation 
from him, 1 Cor. xvi. 12. The leaders of 
the party against Paul, these *|^€uSair<Js-o\oi, 
as Paul calls them, and ets 

&troT6Kovs Xpirov, who declared themselves 
the promulgators and defenders of the doc- 
trines of Cephas and James, were, as may 
be easily conceived, converted Jews, 2 Cor. 
xi. 22, who had come from different places, 
— to all appearance from Palestine, ^pxbfieyot, 
2 Cor. xi. 4, — and could therefore boast of 
having had intercourse with the apostles at 
JerusSem, and of an acquaintance with their 

S les. They were not even of the 

)x Jews, but those who adhered to 
the doctrines of the sadducees ; and though 
they were even now converted to Chris- 
tianity, whilst they spoke zealously in favour 
of the law, they were undermining the hopes 
of the pious, and exciting doubts against the 
resurrection, 1 Cor. xv, 35 j so that Paul, from 
regard to the teachers, whose disciples they 
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professed to be, was obliged lo refute them 
from the testimony of James and Cephas, 

1 Cor. XV. 5, 7. Inesc, proud of their own 
opinions, 1 Cor. i. 17, not without private 
views depreciated Paul’s authority, and ex- 
tolled their own knowledge, 1 Cor, li. 12 ; 

2 Cor. xi. 16, 17. Violently as the contest 
was carried on, they still did not withdraw 
from the same place of assembly for instruc- 
tion and mutual edification ; this, however, 
was even the cause of too many scandalous 
scenes and disorders. At the aydirai, love- 
feasts, love and benevolence were nowhere to 
be seen. Instead of eating together, and 
refreshing their poor brethren out of that 
which they had brought with them, each 
one, as he came, ate his own, without wait- 
ing for any one else, and feasted often to 
excess, whilst the needy was fasting, 1 Cor. 
xi. 17. When also some were preparing for 
prayers or singing, others raised their voices 
to instruct, and commenced exercises in 
spiritual gifts, tongues, prophesyings, and in- 
terpretations, 1 Cor. xii. xiii. xiv. ; moreover, 
the women, to bring confusion to its highest 
pitch, took their part in interlocutions and 
proposals of questions, 1 Cor. xiv. 34. 

Such was the state of things as to the 
interior discipline of the assemblies and 
edification ; but the exterior deportment, 
which the members of this society had main- 
tained in civil life, soon disappeared also. 
Formerly, when differences arose among the 
believers, they were adjusted by the inter- 
vention of arbitrators from their own com- 
munion, and terminated quietly. Now, as 
their mutual confidence in each other more 
and more decreased, they brought, to the 
disgrace of Christianity, their complaints 
before the pagan tribunals, 1 Cor. vi. 1. 
But as to what concerned the main object, 
namely, the obligation of Judaism, it was so 
little confined simply to words and reasons, 
that each party rather strove to display its 
opposite principles in its conduct. One 
party gave to the other, as much as possible, 
motives for ill-will and reproach. The Jews 
required circumcision as an indispensable 
act of religion; whilst Paul’s disciples at- 
tempted to lay the foundation of a new doc- 
trine respecting it, and to extinguish all 
traces of circumcision, 1 Cor. vii. 18. As 
the Jewish party observed and maintained a 
distinction of meats, that of Paul ate without 
distinction anything sold in the markets, and 
even meats from the heathen sacrifices, 1 Cor. 
X. 25, 28; viii. 1. Nor was this enough; 
they often made no scruple to be present at 
the sacrificial feasts. Among other things, 
they also took part in many scandalous prac- 
tices which were common there, and fell, by 
means of their imprudence, into still greater 
crimes, 1 Cor. x. 20, 21 ; viii. 10. According 
to the Jewish custom, the women were 
obliged to appear veiled in the synagogues 
and public assemblies. The anti-judaists 
abolished this custom of the synagogue, 
1 Cor. xi. 5, 6, 10; and herein imitated 
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the heathen practices. From despite to 
Judaism, which considered matrimonial 
offspring as a particular blessing of God, 
some embraced celibacy, which they jus* 
tified by 8t. Paul’s example, I Cor. vii. 7, 8 ; 
and this they also recommended to others, 
1 Cor. vii. 1 — 25. Some went even so far, 
that, although married, they resolved to 
practise a continual continency, 1 Corin- 
thians vii. 3 — 5. These were the evils, 
both in his own party and in that of his 
opponents, which 8t. Paul had to remedy. 

Paul, having understood the good effects 
of his first letter among the Corinthians, 
wrote a second to them, A. D. 57, from Ma- 
cedonia, and probably from Philippi. He 
expresses his satisfaction at their conduct, 
justifies himself, and comforts them. He 
glories in his suffering, and exhorts them to 
liberality. Near the end of the year 57, he 
came again to Corinth, where he staid about 
three months, and whence he went to Jeru- 
salem. Just before his second departure 
from Corinth, he wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, probably in the beginning of A. D. 
53 

CORMORANT, Levit. xi. 17 ; Deut. 
xiv. 17 ; a large sea bird. It is about three 
feet four inches in length, and four feet two 
inches in breadth from the tips of the ex- 
tended wings. The bill is about five inches 
long, and of a dusky colour ; the base of the 
lower mandible is covered with a naked yel- 
lowish skin, which extends under the throat 
and forms a kind of pouch. It has a most 
voracious appetite, and lives cliiefly upon 
fish, which it devours with unceasing glut- 
tony. It darts do^vn very rapidly upon its 
prey ; and the Hebrew, and the Greek name, 
KcnapdKTTjs, arc expressive of its impetuosity. 
The word nw|7, which in our version of 
Isaiah xxxiv. 11, is rendered cormorant, is 
the pelican. 

CORNER. Amos iii. 12. Sitting in the 
comer is a stately attitude. The place of 
honour is the corner of the room, and there 
the master of the house sits and receives his 
visitants. 

COUNCIL sometimes denotes any kind 
of assembly ; sometimes that of the sanhe- 
drim ; and, at other times, a convention of 
pastors met to regulate ecclesiastical afiairs. 
It may be reasonably supposed that as Chris- 
tianity spread, circumstances would arise 
which would make consultation necessary 
among those who had emliraced the gospel, 
or at least among those who were employed 
in its propagation. A memorable instance 
of this kind occurred not long after the 
ascension of our Saviour. In consequence 
of a dispute which had arisen at Antioch 
concerning the necessity of circumcising gen- 
tile converts, it was determined that Paul 
and Barnabas, and certain others of them, 
should go up to .Jerusalem unto the apostles 
and elders about this question.’’ — ** And the 
apostles and elders came together for to con- 
sider of this matter,” Acts xv. 6. After a 
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consultation, they deeded the point w ques- 
tion f and they sent their decree, which they 
declared to he made under the direction of 
the Holy Ciliost, to ail the churches, and 
commanded that it should be the rule of their 
conduct. This i.s generally considered as 
the first couned; but it difiered from all 
others in this circumstance, that its members 
were under the especial guidance of the 
Spirit of (lod. The gospel was soon after 
conveyed into many parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa ; but it does not appear that there 
was any public meeting of Christia|is for the 
jmrpose of discussing any contested point, 
till the middle of the second century. From 
that time councils became frequent ; but as 
they consisted only of those who belonged 
to particular districts or countries, they were 
called provincial or national councils. The 
first general council was that of Nice, con- 
vened by the emjieror Constantine, A. D. 
32.5 ; tlie second general council was held at 
Constantino])! e, in the year 381, by order of 
Theodosius the Great ; the third, at Ephesus, 
by order of Theodosius, Junior, A. D, 431 ; 
and the fourth, at ('halcedon, by order of 
the emperor Marcian, A. D. 451. These, as 
liiey were the first four general councils, so 
they were by far the most eminent. They 
were Ctiused respectuely by the Arian, Apol- 
Imariau, Nesionan, and Eutycluan contro- 
versies, and their decrees are in high esteem 
both among Papists and orthodox Protest- 
ants; but the deliberations of most councils 
were disgraced by violence, disorder, and 
intrigue, and their decisions were usually 
made under the influence of some ruling 
party. Authors are not agreed about the 
number of general councils ; Pa])i8ts usually 
reckon eighteen, but Protestant writers will 
not allow tliat nearly so many had a right to 
that name. 'I'he last general council was 
that held at Trent, for the })uri)osc of check- 
ing the progress of the llcformation. It 
first met by the command of po])e Paul III., 
A. D 1545 ; It was suspended during the 
latter part of the pontificate of lus succes.sor, 
Julius 111 , and the whole of the pontificates 
of Marcellus II. and Paul IV., that is, from 
1552 to 15(32, in which year it met again by 
the authority of pope Pius IV , and it ended, 
while he was pope, in the year 15G3. Pro- 
vincial councils were very numerous • Baxter 
enumerates four hundred and eighty-one, 
and Dufresnoy many more. 

2. Of the eighteen councils denominated 
“general” by the Papists, four have already 
been enumerated ; and they with the next four 
constitute the eight eastern councils, which 
alone, according to the “ Body of (Jivil Law,” 
each of the popes of Rome, on his elevation 
to the Pontificate, solemnly professes to 
maintain. The fifth was convened at Con- 
stantinople, A. D, 656, by the emperor Jus- 
tinian ; the sixth, also at Constantinople, in 
681, m which the emperor Constantine IV. 
himself jiresiJed ; the seventh at Nice, in 
78T, hy the empress Irene ; and the eighth, 
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at Constantinople, in 8/0, by the emperor 
BasiJius. It is matter of historical recoid, 
and therefore cannot be denied, that the 
convening of all these councils appertained 
solely to the respective emperors ; that they 
alone exercised authority on such occasions ; 
that the bishop of Rome was never thought 
to possess any, although his power may be 
said to have been set up between the fifth 
and sixth general councils ; nor did the bishop 
himself, pro tempore, think himself entitled 
to an authority of the kind. The other 
councils which the Romish church dignifies 
with the title of “general,” are the ten 
western ones, which are here subjoined : — 
(9.) The first council of Lateran, held under 
pope Calixtus, A.D. 1123 ; (10 ) the second 
of Lateran, under Innocent II., in 1139; 
(11.) the third of Lateran, under Alexander 
111., in 1179, the decrees of which were in- 
tended to extirpate the Albigenses, as well 
as the Waldenses, who were variously called 
Leonists, or poor men of Lyons; (12.) the 
fourth of Lateran, under Innocent III., in 
1215, which incited Christian Europe to en- 
gage 111 a crusade for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, and whose canons obtruded on 
the church the monstrous doctrines of tran- 
Rubstantiation and auricular confession, the 
latter being ranked among the duties pre- 
senhtd by the law of Christ ; (13.) the first 
of Lyons, under Innocent IV., in 1245; 
(14.) the second of Lyons, under Gregory 
X., in 1274 ; (15.) that of Vienne, under 
(’Icment V., m 13i I ; (10.) that of Fiorence, 
under Eugenins IV., in 1439 ; (17.) the fifth 
of Lateral!, under the infamous Julius II. ; 
and (18 ) the council of Trent, of which an 
account IS given in tlie preceding paragraph, 
and u Inch grounds its fame on its op])ositiori 
to the j)iogiess of the Reformation under 
Luther. Though, according to Bellarmiiic, 
these eighteen alone are recognised hy the 
Romish church as oecuinenical or universal 
councils, yet some of them did not deserve 
even the more rcsti icted apjiellation of 
“ general ” For the council of lYcnt itself, 
m some of its sessions, could scarcely num- 
l>ci more than forty or fifty ecclesiastics, 
and, of those, not one eminent for jirofound 
theological or classical knowledge, llie 
lawyers who attended, says Father Paul, 
“ knew little of religion, while the few divines 
were of less than ordinary sufficiency.” Som*^. 
of the other councils which are not acknow- 
ledged by the Papists to be “ general” with 
rcpsect to all their sessions, (as those of 
Basle and Constance,) are m part received by 
them, and in part rejected. Bellarmine and 
other celebrated writers of his church, 
are dubious about determining whether or 
not “the fifth of Lateran” was really a 
general council, and leave it as a thing dis- 
cretionarjr with the faithful either to retain 
or reject it ; if it be rejected, the only refuge 
which they have is, to receive in its place the 
council of Constance, held under John 
XXIII., in 1414, which is disclaimed by the 
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Italian clergy but admitted ly those of 
France, and which is rendered infamous in 
the annals of religion and humanity by its 
cruel and treacherous conduct towards those 
two early Protestant martyrs, John Hues and 
Jerome of Prague : “ who went to the 
stake,” says, i-Eneas Sylvius, “ as if it had 
been to a banquet, without uttering a com- 
plaint that could betray the least weakness 
of mind. When they began to burn, they 
sung a hymn, which even the crackling of 
the flames could not interrupt. Never did 
any philosopher suffer death with so much 
courage, as they endured the fire.” But this 
acknowledgment of Constance as one of the 
eighteen is resisted vi et armis, by the crafty 
Cisalpine ecclesiastics, because one of the 
earliest acts of that council declared the 
representatives of the church m general 
council assembled to be superior to- the 
sovereign pontiff, not only when schism 
prevailed, but at all other times whatsoever. 

3. A general council being composed of men 
every one of whom is fallible, they must also 
be liable to error when collected together ; 
and that they actually have erred is suffici- 
ently evident from this fact, that different 
general councils have made decrees directly 
opposite to each other, particulaily in the 
Arian and Eutychiaii controversies, which 
were upon subjects immediately “ pertaining 
unto (jod.” Indeed, neither the first gene- 
ral councils themselves, nor those who de- 
fended their decisions, ever pretended to 
infalliliility ; this was a claim of a much more 
recent date, suited to the dark ages in which 
it was asserted and maintained, but now con- 
sidered equally groundless and absurd m 
the case of general councils as in that of 
popes. If (iod had been pleased to exempt 
them from a possibility of error, he would 
have announced that important privilege in 
his written word ; hut no such promise or 
assurance is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. If infallibility belonged to tbe whole 
church collectively, or to any individual jiart 
of it, it must be so prominent and conspicu- 
ous that no mistake or doubt could exist 
upon the subject ; and above all, it must 
have prevented those dissensions, contests, 
heresies, and schisms, which have abounded 
among Christians from the days of the apos- 
tles to the present times ; and of which that 
very church, which is the assertor and 
patron of this doctrine, has had its full share. 

The scriptures being the only source from 
which we can learn the terms of salvation, it 
follows that things ordained by general 
councils as necessary to salvation, have nei- 
ther strength nor authority, as the church 
of England has well said, unless it may be 
declared that they be taken out of holy 
scripture. It is upon this ground we receive 
the decisions of the first four general coun- 
cils, in which we find the truths revealed in 
the sermtures, and therefore we believe 
them. We reverence the councils for the 
sake of the doctrines which they declared 
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and maintained, but wc do not believe the 
doctrines upon the authority of the councils. 

COVENANT, The Greek word dtaeiiRTf 
occurs often in the Septuagirit, as the trans- 
lation of a Hebrew word, which signifies 
covenant .* it occurs also in tlie gospels and 
the epistles ; and it is rendered in our Eng- 
lish Bibles sometimes covenant, sometimes 
testament, Ihe Greek word, according to 
its etymology, and according to classical use, 
may denote a testament, a disposition, as 
well as a covenant ; and the gospel may be 
called a testament, because it is a significa- 
cation of the will of our Saviour ratified by 
his death, and because it conveys blessings 
to be enjoyed after bis death These reasons 
for giving the dispensation of the gospel the 
name of a testament appeared to our trans- 
lators so striking, that they have rendered 
hiae-htcn more frequently by the word testa- 
ment, than by the word covenant Yet the 
train of argument, where Siaefjtcn occurs, 
generally appears to proceed upon its mean- 
ing a covenant ; and therefore, although, 
when we delineate the nature of the gospel, 
the beautiful idea of its being a testament is 
not to be lost sight of, yet we are to remem- 
ber that the word testament^ which we read 
in the gospels and epistles, is the translation 
of a worn which the sense requires to be 
rendered covenant A covenant implies two 
parties, and mutual stipulations. The new 
covenant must derive its name from some- 
thing in the nature of the stipulations be- 
tween tbe ])artics different from that which 
e.xistcd before; so that we cannot under- 
stand the propriety of the name, new, with- 
out looking back to what is called the old, 
or first. On examining the passages in Gal. 
111 ., m 2 Cor. lii , and m Ileb. viii — x., 
wlure the old and the new covenant aie 
contrasted, it will be found that tlie old 
covenant means the dispensation given by 
JMoses to tbe children of Israel ; and the new 
covenant, the dispensation of the gospel pub- 
lished by Jesus Christ ; and that the object 
of the apostle is to illustrate the superior 
excellence of the latter dispensation. But, 
in order to preserve the consistency of the 
apostle’s writings, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that there are two different lights in 
which the former dispensation may be 
viewed. Christians appear to draw tlie line 
between the old and the new covenant, 
according to the light in which they view 
that dispensation. It may be considered 
merely as a method of publishing the moral 
law to a particular nation ; and then with 
whatever solemnity it was delivered, and 
with whatever cordiality it was accepted, it 
is not a covenant that could give life. For, 
being nothing more than what divines call a 
covenant of works, a directory of conduct 
requiring by its nature entire personal obe- 
dience, promising life to those who yielded 
that obedience, but making no provision for 
transgressors, it left under a curse “ every 
one that continued not in all things that 
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were written in the book of the law to do 
them.” This is the essential imperfection 
of what is called the covenant of works, the 
name given in theology to that transaction, 
in which it is conceived that the supreme 
Lord of the universe promised to his crea- 
ture, man, that he would reward that obedi- 
ence to his law, which, without any such 
promise, was due to him as the Creator. 

No sooner had Adam broken the cove- 
nant of works, than a promise of a final de- 
liverance from the evils incurred by the 
breach of it was given. This promise was 
the foundation of that transaction which 
Almighty God, in treating with Abraham, 
condescends to call, ** my covenant with 
thee,” and which, upon this authority, has 
received in theology the name of the Abra- 
hamic covenant. Upon the one part, Abra- 
kam, whose faith was counted to him for 
righteousness, received this charge from 
God, Walk before me and be thou perfect;” 
upon the other part, the God whom he be- 
lieved, and whose voice he obeyed, besides 
promising other blessings to him and his 
seed, uttered these significant words, “In 
thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” In this transaction, then, there 
was the essence of a covenant; for there 
were mutual stipulations between two par- 
ties ; and there was superadded, as a seid of 
the covenant, the rite of circumcision, which, 
being prescribed by God, was a confirma- 
tion of bis promise to aU who complied with 
it, and being submitted to by Abraham, was, 
on his part, an acceptance of the covenant. 

The Abrahamic covenant appears, from 
the nature of the stipulations, to be more 
than a covenant of works ; and, as it was 
not confined to Abraham, but extended to 
his seed, it could not be disannulled by any 
subsequent transactions, which fell short of 
a fulfilment of the blessing promised. The 
law of Moses, which was given to the seed 
of Abraham four hundred and thirty years 
after, did not come up to the terras of that 
covenant even with regard to them, for, in 
its form it was a covenant of works, and to 
other nations it did not directly convey any 
blessing. But although the Mosaic dis- 
pensation did not fulfil the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, it was so far from setting that cove- 
nant aside, that it cherished the expectation 
of its being fulfilled : for it continued the 
rite of circumcision, which was the seal of 
the covenant; and in those ceremonies 
which it enjoined, there was a shadow, a 
type, an obscure representation, of the pro- 
mised blessing, Luke i. 72, 73. 

Here, then, is another view of the Mosaic 
dispensation. “It was added, because of 
transgressions, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made,” Gal. iii. 19. 
By delivering a moral law which men felt 
themselves unable to obey ; by denouncing 
judgments which it ^d not of itself provide 
any effectual method of escaping; and by 
bolding forth, in various oblations, the pro- 
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raised and expected Saviour ; ** it was a 
schoolmaster to bring men unto Christ.” 
The covenant made with Abraham retained 
its force during the dispensation of the law, 
and was the end of that dispensation. 

The views which have been given furnish 
the ground upon which we defend that 
established language which is familiar to 
our ears, that there are only two covenants 
essentially different, and opposite to one 
another, the covenant of works, made with 
the first man, intimated by the constitution 
of human nature to every one of his pos- 
terity, and having for its terms, “ Do this 
and live ; ” — and the covenant of grace, 
which was the substance of the Abrahamic 
covenant, and which entered into the con- 
stitution of the Sinaitic covenant, but which 
is more clearly revealed and more exten- 
sively published in the gospel. This last 
covenant, which the scriptures call new in 
respect of the mode of its dispensation under 
the gospel, although it is not new in respect 
of its essence, has received, m the language 
of theology, the name of the covenant of 
grace, for the two following obvious reasons : 
because, after man had broken the covenant 
of works, it was pure grace or favour in the 
Almighty to enter into a new covenant with 
him ; and, because by the covenant there is 
conveyed that grace which enables man to 
comply with the terms of it. It could not 
be a covenant unless there were terms, — 
something re<juired, as well as something 
promised or given,— duties to be performed, 
as well as blessings to be received. Accord- 
ingly, the tenor of the new covenant, founded 
upon the promise originally made to Abra- 
ham, is expressed by Jeremiah in words 
which the apostle to the Hebrews has mioted 
as a description of it : “1 will be to tnem a 
God, and they shall be to me a people,” 
Heb. viii. 10 : — ^words which intimate on one 
art not only entire reconciliation with God, 
ut the continued exercise of all the perfec- 
tions of the godhead in promoting the happi- 
ness of his people, and the full communication 
of all the blessings which flow from his un- 
changeable love ; on the other part, the sur- 
render of the heart and affections of his 
people, the dedication of all the powers of 
their nature to his service, and the willing 
uniform obedience of their lives. But, 
although there are mutual stipulations, the 
covenant retains its character of a covenant 
of grace, and must be regarded as having its 
source purely in the grace of God. For the 
very circumstances which rendered the new 
covenant necessary take away the possibility 
of there being any merit upon our part : the 
faith by which the covenant is accepted is 
the gift of God ; and all the good works by 
which Christians continue to keep the cove- 
nant, originate in that change of character 
which is the fruit of the operation of his 
Spirit. 

Covenants were anciently confirmed by 
eating and drinking together ; and chiefly by 
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feasting on a sacrifice. In this manner 
Abimelech, the Philistine, confirmed the 
covenant with Isaac, and Jacob with his 
father Laban, Gen. xxvi, 26 — 3 1 ; xxxL 44 — 
46, 54. ^ Sometimes they divided the parts 
of liie victim, and passed between them, by 
which act the parties signified their resolu- 
tion of fulfilling all the terms of the engage- 
ment, on pain of being divided or cut asunder 
as the sacrifice had been, if they should vio- 
late the covenant, Gen. xv. 9, 10, 17, 18 ; 
Jer. xxxiv. 1 8. Hence the Hebrew word 
char at y which properly signifies to divide, 
is applied allusively in scripture to the mak- 
ing of a covenant. When the law of Moses 
wds established, the people feasted in their 
peace- ofierings on a part of the sacrifice, in 
token of their reconciliation with God, Dent, 
xii. 6, 7. See Circumcision. 

COURT, an entrance into a i)alacc or 
house. (See House.) The great courts be- 
longing to the temple of Jerusalem were 
three ; the first called the court of th'e gen- 
tiles, because the gentiles were allowed to 
enter so far, and no farther ; the second was 
the court of Israel, because all the Israelites, 
provided they were purified, had a right of 
admission into it; the third was that of 
the priests, where the altar of burnt-offerings 
stood, where the priests and Levites exercised 
their ministry.. Common Israelites, who 
were desirous of offering sacrifices, were at 
liberty to bring their victims as far as the 
inner part of the court ; but they could not 
ass a certain line of separation, which 
ivided it into two ; and they withdrew as 
soon as they had delivered their sacrifices 
and offerings to the priests, or had made 
their confession with the ceremony of laying 
their hands upon the head of the victim, if 
it were a sin-offering. Before the temple was 
built, there was a court belonging to the 
tabernacle, but not near so large as that of 
the temple, and encompassed only with pil- 
lars, and veils hung with cords. 

CRANE. In Isaiah xxxviii. 14, and Jer. 
viii. 7, two birds are mentioned, the 
and the ^'13 The first in our version is 
translated crane, and the second swallow • 
but Bochart exactly reverses them, and the 
re^ons he adduces are incontrovertible, 
Aristophanes curiously observes, that “ it is 
time to sow when the crane migrates cla- 
mouring into Africa ; she also bids the 
s'tspend his rudder and take his rest, 
and the mountaineer to provide himself with 
raiment;^' and Hesiod, “When thou hearest 
the voice of the crane, clamouring annually 
from the clouds on high, recollect that this 
is the signal for ploughing, and indicates the 
approach of showery winter.” 

Where do the cranes or winding swallows go, 

Fearful of gathering winds and falhng snow ? 

Conscious of all the couung ills, they fly 

To milder regions and a southern sky. Prior. 

The prophet Jeremiah mentions this bird, 
thus intelligent of the seasons by an instinct 
tive and invariable observation of their an- 
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pointed times, as a circumstance of reproach 
to the chosen people of God, who, although 
taught by reason and religion, “ knew not 
the judgment of the Lord.” 

CREATION, in its primary import, signi- 
fies the bringing into being something which 
did not exist before. The term is therefore 
most generally applied to the original pro- 
duction of the materials whereof the visible 
world is composed. It is also used in a 
secondary or subordinate sense, to denote 
those subsequent operations of the Deity 
upon the matter so produced, by which the 
whole system of nature, and all the primitive 
gmera of things, received their forms, quali- 
ties, and laws. The accounts of the creation of 
the world which have existed among differ- 
ent nations, are called Cosmogonies. Moses’s 
is unquestionably the most ancient; and 
had it no other circumstance to recommend 
it, its superior antiquity alone would give it 
a just claim to our attention. It is evidently 
Moses’s intention to give a history of man, 
and of religion, and an account 01 creation. 
In the way in which be has detailed it, it 
would have been foreign to his plan, had it 
not been necessary to obviate that most 
ancient and most natural species of idolatry, 
the worship of the heavenly bodies. His 
first care, therefore, is to affirm decidedly, 
that God created the heavens and the earth ; 
and then he proceeds to mention the order 
in which the various objects of creation were 
called into existence. First of all, the mate • 
rials, of which the future universe was to oe 
composed, were created. These were jum- 
bled together in one indigested mass, which 
the ancients called chaos, and which they 
conceived to be eternal ; but which Moses 
affirms to have been created by the power of 
God. The materials of the chaos were either 
held in solution by the waters, or floated in 
them, or were sunk under them ; and they 
were reduced into form by the Spirit of God 
moving upon the face of the waters. Light 
was the first distinct object of creation; 
fishes were the first living things ; man was 
last m the order of creation. 

2. The account given by Moses is distin- 
guished by its simplicity. That it involves 
difficulties which our faculties cannot compre- 
hend, is only what might be expected from a 
detail of the operations of the omnipotent 
mind, which can never be fully understood 
but by the Being who planned them. Most of 
the writers who come nearest to Moses in 
point of antiquity have favoured the world 
with cosmogonies ; and there is a wonderful 
coincidence in some leading particulars be- 
tween their accounts and his. Thev all have 
his chaos ; and they all state water to have been 
the prevailing principle before the arrange- 
ment of the universe began. The systems 
became gradually more complicated, as the 
writers receded farther from the age of pri- 
mitive tradition ; and they increased in ab- 
surdity, in proportion to the degree of philo- 
sophy which was applied to the subject. 
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Tlie problem of creation has been said to be. 
Matter and motion being given, to form a 
world;” and the presumption of man has 
often led him to attempt the solution of this 
intricate question. But the true problem 
was, Neither matter nor motion being 
given, to form a world.” At first, the cos- 
mogonists contented themselves with reason- 
ing on the traditional or historical accounts 
they had received ; but it is irksome to be 
shackled by authority ,* and after they had ac- 
quired a smattering of knowledge, they began 
to think that they could point out a much bet- 
ter way of forming the world than that which 
had been transmitted to them by the con- 
senting voice of antiquity. Epicurus was 
most distinguished in this hopeful work of 
invention; and produced a cosmogony on 
the principle of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, whose extravagant absurdity has 
hitherto preserved it from oblivion. From 
his day to ours, the world has been annoyed 
with systems ; but these are now modified by 
the theories of chemists and geologists, whose 
speculations, in so far as they proceed on 
the principle of induction, have sometimes 
been attended with useful results ; but, when 
applied to solve the problem of creation, will 
serve, like the systems of their forerunners, 
to demonstrate the ignorance and the pre- 
sumption of man. 

3. The early cosmogonies are chiefly inter- 
esting from their resemblance to that of 
Moses ; which proves that they have either 
been derived from him, or from some ancient 
prevailing tradition resjiecting the true his- 
tory of creation. The most ancient author 
next to Moses, of whose writings any frag- 
ments remain, is Sanchoniatho, the Phe- 
nician. His writings were translated by 
Philo Biblius ; and portions of this version 
are preserved by Eusebius. These witmgs 
come to us rather in an apocryphal form ; 
they contain, however, no internal evidence 
which can affect their authenticity; they 
pretty nearly resemble the traditions of the 
Greeks, and are, perhaps, the parent stock 
from which these traditions are derived. 
The notions detailed by Sanchoniatho are 
almost translated by Hesiod, who mentions 
the primeval chaos, and states epos, or love, 
to be its first offspring Anaxagoras was 
the first among the Greeks who entertained 
tolerably accurate notions on the subject of 
creation : he avssumed the agency of an intel- 
ligent mind in the arrangement of the cha- 
otic materials. These sentiments gradually 
prevailed among the Greeks; from whom 
they pas^ to the Romans, and were gene- 
rally adopted, notwithstanding the efforts 
which were made to establish the doctrines 
of Epicurus by the nervous poetry of Lucre- 
tius. Ovid has collected the orthodox doc- 
trines which prevailed on the subject, both 
among <jreeks and Romans; and has ex- 
pressed them With uncommon elegance and 
perspicuity in the first chapter of his Meta- 
paorphoses.” There is so striking a coinci« 


dence between his account and that of Moses 
that one would almost think that he was 
translating from the first chapter of Genesis ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Mosaic 
writings were well known at that time, both 
among the Greeks and Romans. Megas- 
thenes, who lived in the time of Seleucus 
Nicanor, affirms, that all the doctrines of the 
Greeks respecting the creation, and the con- 
stitution of nature, were current among the 
Bramins in India, and the Jews in Syria. 
He must, of course, have been acquainted 
with the writings of the latter, before he 
could make the comparison. Juvenal talks 
of the writings of Moses as well known : — 

TraditlU areano quodcungue voltt^ne Moses, 

We are therefore inclined to think that Ovid 
actually copied from the Bible ; for he adopts 
the very order detailed by Moses. Moses 
mentions the w'orks of creation in the fol- 
lowing order : the separation of the sea from 
the dry land ; the creation of the heavenly 
bodies; of marine animals; of fowls and 
land animals; of man. Observe now the 
order of the Roman poet : — 

Ante mare ct terras, et quod tegit omnia*ca'lum, 

Unvit crat ioio yutiurve vultus in orbe, 

Qwm dixerc chaos, rudu>, indtgestaque mohs. 

Ilanc Dem, et incllor litem natvra diremit. 

Nam ccelo terras, et teria^ abscidU undts; 

Et hquidum spmo setrevH ab acre ca'lnm. 

Nen 1 egiv fi>i et ufla suift animahlnis (trim ; 

Astra teneui ccefetie solum, fornuKiue deontnt; 

Cesserunt nitidis halMnnda' pM'ihus uwla:: 

Terra jeras ccplt, volucres agdabihs aer. 
ffanciius hi^ animal, mentVsque capactus allae 
Deerai adhuc, ct quod domtmn in castcra posset: 

Natus homo est. 

Before the seas, and this terrestrial hall. 

And heav’ris’ high canopy, that covers all. 

One was the face of nature ; if a face : 

Rather, a rude and indigested mass ; 

A lifeless lump, unfashion’d, and unframed. 

Of jarring seeds ; and justly chaos named. 

But (»od, or nature, while they thus contend. 

To these intestine discords put an end ; 

Then earth from air, and seas from earth were dnv’n. 
And grosser air sunk from ethereal heav’n. 

I’hus when the God, whatever god was he. 

Had form’d the whole, and made the parts ngret*. 

That no unequal portions might lie found, 

He moulded earth into a spacious round. 

Then, every void of nature to supply. 

With forms ut gods he fills the vacant sky : 

New herds of beasts he sends, the plains to share . 

New colonics of birds, to people air ; I 

And to their ooscy beds the finny fish rejiair. ) 

A aeature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man design’<l : 

Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 

For empire form’d, and fit to rule the rest : 

Whether with particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his soul inspire,’ die. 

DnYORK. 

Here we see all the principal objects of crea- 
tion mentioned exactly in the same order 
which Moses had assigned to them in hia 
writings; and when we consider what fol- 
lows ;~-the war of the giants ; the general 
corruption of the world ; the universal de- 
luge; the preservation of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha ; their sacrifices to the gods on leaving 
the vessel in which they had been pre- 
served ; — there can scarcely remain a doubt 
that Ovid borrowed, either directly or at 
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second liand, from Moses. What he says, 
too, is perfectly consistent witii the received 
notions on the subject, though it is probable 
that they had never before been so regularly 
methodised. This train of reasoning would 
lead us to conclude that Ovid, and indeed 
the whole heathen world, derived their no- 
tions respecting the creation, and the early 
history of mankind, from the sacred scrip- 
tures : and it shows how deficient their own 
resources were, when the pride of philosophy 
was forced to borrow from those whom it 
afiTected to despise. With regard to the 
western mytbologists, then, there can be 
little doubt that their cosmogonies, at least 
such of them as profess to be historical, and 
not theoretical, are derived from Moses; 
and the same may be affirmed with regard to 
the traditions of the east : as they were the 
same with those of Creece in the time of 
Megasthenes, whose testimony to this effect 
is quoted both by Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Strabo, we may naturally conclude that they 
had the same origin. 

4. llie Hindoo mythology has grown, in 
the natural uninterrupted progress of cor- 
niption, to such monstrous and compli- 
cated absurdity, that in many cases it 
stands unique in extravagance. In the 
more ancient Hindoo writings, however, 
many sublime sentiments occur ; and in the 
“ Institutes of Menu,” many passages arc 
found relating to the creation, which bear a 
strong resemblance to the account given by 
Moses. They are thus given in an adver- 
tisement, prefixed to the fifth volume of the 

Asiatic Researches,” and are intended as a 
supplement to a former treatise on the Hin- 
doo religion : — 

‘‘This universe existed only in the first 
divine idea, yet unexpanded, as if involved 
in darkness, imperceptible, undcfinable, un- 
discoverable hy reason, and undiscovered by 
revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in 
sleep. When the sole self-existing Power, 
himself undiscerned, but making this world 
discernible, with five elements and other 
principles of nature, appeared with undi- 
minished glory, expanding his idea, or dis- 
pelling the gloom. He, whom the mind 
alone can perceive, whose essence eludes 
the external organs, who has no visible parts, 
who exists from eternity, even he, the soul 
of all beings, whom no being can compre- 
hend, shone forth in person. He, having 
willed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, first with a thought 
created the waters. The waters are called 
ware, because they are the production of 
Nara, or the Spirit of God ; and since they 
were his first ayana, or place of motion, he 
thence is called Narayana, or moving on the 
waters. From that which is, the first cause, 
not the object of sense, existing everywhere 
in substance, not existing to our perception, 
without beginning or end, was produced the 
divine male. He framed the heaven above, 
and the earth beneath; in the midst he 
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placed the subtile ether, the eight regions, 
and the permanent receptacle of waters. He 
framed all creatures. He, too, first assigned 
to all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, 
and distinct occupations. He gave being to 
time, and the divisions of time ; to the stars 
also, and the planets ; to rivers, oceans, and 
mountains; to level plains, and, uneven 
valleys. For the sake of distinguishing ac- 
tions, he made a total diflference between 
right and wrong. Having divided his own 
substance, the mighty Power became half 
male, half female. He whose powers are 
incomprehensible, having created this uni- 
verse, was again absorbed in the spirit, 
changing the time of energy for the time of 
repose.” 

In these passages we have evidently a 
philosophical comment on the account of 
creation given by Moses, or as transmitted 
from the same source of primitive tradi- 
tion. We also see in these passages the 
rudiments of the Platonic philosophy, the 
eternal ideas in the divine mind, &c. ; and 
were any question to arise respecting the 
original autlior of these notions, we should 
have little hesitation in giving it against 
the Greeks. They were the greatest pla- 
giaries both in literature and philosophy, 
and they have scarcely an article of literary 
property which they can call their own, ex- 
cept their poetry. Their sages penetrated 
into Egypt and India, and on their return 
stigmatised the natives of these countries as 
barbarians, lest they should be suspected 
of stealing their inventions. 

.5. The ( -haldean cosmogony, according to 
Berosus, when divested of allegory, seems to 
resolve itself into this, that darkness and 
water existed from eternity ; that Belus di- 
vided the humid mass, and gave birth to 
creation ; that the human mind is ap emana- 
tion from the divine nature, ITie cosmo- 
gony of the ancient Persians is very clumsy. 
They introduce two eternal principles, the 
one good, called Oromasdes, the other evil, 
called Arimanius; and they make these 
two principles contend with each other in 
the creation and government of the world. 
Each has his province, which he strives to 
enlarge; and Mithras is the mediator to 
moderate their contentions. This is the most 
inartificial plan that has been devised to ac - 
count for the existence of evil, and has the 
least pretensions to a philosophical basis 
The Egyptian cosmogony, according to the 
account given of it by Plutarch, seems to 
bear a strong resemblance to the Phenician, 
as detailed by Sanchoniatho. According to 
the Egyptian account, there was an eternal 
chaos, and an eternal spirit united with it, 
whose agency at last arranged the discordant 
materials, and produced the visible system 
of the universe. The cosmogony of the 
northern nations, as may be collected from 
the Edda, supposes an eternal principle prior 
to the formation of the world. The Orphic 
Fragments state everything to have existed 
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in God« atid to proceed from him* The no- 
tion implied in this maxim is suspected to 
be pantheistic, that is, to imply the universe 
to be God; which, however, might be a 
more modem perversion. Plato sv^osed 
the world to be produced by the Deity, 
uniting eternal, immutable ideas, or forms, 
to variable matter. Aristotle had no cos- 
mogony, because he supposed the world to 
be witnout beginning and without end. 
According to the Stoical doctrine, the divine 
nature, acting on matter, first produced 
moisture, and then the other elements, which 
are reciprocally convertible. 

CRETE, an island in the Mediterranean, 
now called Candia, Titus i. 6. Nature had 
endowed this island with all that renders 
man happy; the inhabitants, likewise, had 
formerly a constitution which was renowned 
and frequently compared with that of the 
Spartans; but at this time, and even long 
before, all, even laws and morals, had sunk 
very low. The character of this nation was 
mutable, prone to quarrelling, to civil dis- 
turbances and frays, to robberies and vio- 
lences. Avaricious and base to a degree of 
sordid greediness, they considered nothing 
as ignoble which gratified this inclination. 
ITience arose their treachery, their false and 
deceitful disposition, which had passed into 
a common proverb. Even in the times of 
purer morals they were decidedly addicted to 
wine ; and their propensity to incontinence 
was frequently censured and noticed by the 
ancients. Religion itself was one cause of 
the many excesses of this nation. Many 
deities were born among them ; they also 
showed their tombs and catacombs, and cele- 
brated the feasts and mysteries of all. They 
therefore had continually holydays, diver- 
sions, and idle times, and one of their native 
poets, (Diodorus calls him ®€o\6yos,) gave 
them the testimony which Paul found to be 
so true, Titus i. 12. Jews also had estab- 
lished themselves among them, who accord- 
ing to all appearance could have improved 
here but very little in morality. The apostle 
seems to have considered them a more dan- 
gerous people than the inhabitants them- 
selves. 

CRIMSON, 2 Chron. ii. 7, iii. 14, 

the name of a colour. Bochart supposes it 
to be the cochlea purpuraria, or purple from 
a kind of sheU-fish taken near Mount Car- 
mel. But as the name of the mount is said 
to mean a vineyard, one may rather suppose 
the colour to signify that of grapes ; like the 
recess of the vesture of him who trod the 
wine-press, Isai. Ixiii. 1, 2. What our ver- 
sion renders crimson, Isai. i. 18, Jer, iv. 30, 
should be scarlet 

CROSS, an ancient instrument of capital 
punishment. The cross was the punishment 
inflicted by the Romans, on servants who 
had perpetrated crimes, on robbers, assas- 
sins, and rebels ; among which last Jesus 
was reckoned, on the ground of his making 
himself King or Messiah, Luke xxiii. 1—6, 
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13—15. The words in which the sentence 
was given were, “Thou shalt go to the 
cross.^' The person who was subjected to 
this punishment was then deprived of all 
his clothes, excepting something around 
the loins. In this state of nudity he was 
beaten, sometimes with rods, but more ge- 
nerally with whips. Such w'as the severity 
of this flagellation, that numbers died under 
it. J esus was crowned with thorns, and made 
the subject of mockery ; but insults of this 
kind were not among the ordinary attendants 
of crucifixion. They were owing, in this 
case, merely to the petulant spirit of the 
Roman soldiers. Matt, xxvii. 29 ; Mark xv. 
17 ; John xix. 2, 5. The criminal, having 
been beaten, was subjected to the further 
suftering of being obliged to carry the cross 
himself to the place of punishment, which 
was commonly a hill, near the public way, 
and out of the city. The place of cruci- 
fixion at Jerusalem was a hill to the north- 
west of the city. The cross, ravpbs, a post, 
otherwise called the unpropitious or infa- 
mous tree, consisted of a piece of wood 
erected perpendicularly, and intersected by 
another at right angles near the top, so as 
to resemble the letter T. The crime for 
which the person suffered was inscribed on 
the transverse piece near the top of the per- 
pendicular one. 

There is no mention made in ancient 
writers of anything on which the feet of the 
erson crucified rested. Near the middle, 
owever, of the perjiendicular beam, there 
projected a piece of wood, on which he sat, 
and which answered as a support to the 
body, since the weight of the body might 
otherwise have torn away the hands from 
the nails driven through them. The cross, 
which was erected at the place of punish- 
ment, being there firmly fixed in the ground, 
rarely exceeded ten feet in height. The 
victim, perfectly naked, was elevated to the 
small projection in the middle : the hands 
were then bound by a rope round the trans- 
verse beam, and nailed through the palm. 

The assertion that the persons who suffered 
crucifixion were not in some instances fast- 
ened to the cross by nails through the hands 
and feet, but were merely bound to it by ropes, 
cannot be proved by the testimony of any 
ancient writer whatever. That the feet, as 
well as the hands, were fastened to the cross 
by means of nails, is e.\pressly asserted in 
the play of Plautus, entitled “ Mostellaria,’' 
compared with Tertullian against the Jews, 
and against Marcion. In regard to the nail- 
ing of the feet, it may be furthermore ob- 
served, that Gregory Nazianzen has asserted, 
that one nail only was driven through both 
of them ; but Cyprian, (de passionej who 
had been a personal witness to crucifixions, 
and is, consequently, in this case, the better 
authority, states, on the contrary, that two 
nails or spikes were driven, one through 
each foot. The crucified person remained 
suspended in this way till ne died, and tho 
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corpse had become putrid. While he exhi- 
bited anv signs of life, he was watched by a 
guard ; out they left him when it appeared 
that he was dead. The corpse was not 
buried, except by express permission, which 
was sometimes granted by the emperor on 
his birth-day, but only to a very few. An 
exception, however, to this general practice 
was made by the Romans in favour of the 
Jews, on account of Deut. xxi. 22, 23 ; and 
in Judea, accordingly, crucified persons were 
buried on the same day. When, therefore, 
there was not a prospect that they would 
die on the day of the crucifixion, the execu- 
tioners hastened the extinction of life, by 
kindling a fire under the cross, so as to suu 
focate them with the smoke, or by letting 
loose wild beasts upon them, or by break- 
ing their bones upon the cross with a mallet, 
as upon an anvil. The Jews, in the times 
of which we are speaking, namely, while they 
were under the jurisdiction of the Romans, 
were in the habit of giving the criminal, 
before the commencement of his sufferings, 
a medicated drink of wine and myrrh, Prov. 
xxxi. 6. The object of this was to produce 
intoxication, and thereby render the pains of 
the crucifixion less sensible to the sufferer. 
This beverage was refused by the Saviour 
for the obvious reason, that he chose to die 
with the faculties of his mind undisturbed 
and unclouded. Matt, xxvii. 34 ; Mark xv. 
23. It should be remarked, that this sort of 
drink, which was probably offered out of 
kindness, was different from the vinegar 
which was subsequently offered to the Savi- 
our by the Roman soldiers, llie latter was 
a mixture of vinegar and water, denominated 
poxca, and was a common drink for the sol- 
diers in the Roman army, Luke xxiii. 36 ; 
John xix. 29. 

2. Crucifixion was not only the most igno- 
minious, it was likewise tne most cruel, 
mode of punishment : so very much so, 
that Cicero is justified in saying, in respect 
to crucifixion, “ Ah oculis, auribusque et omni 
cogitatione kominum removendum me.” The 
sufferings endured by a person on whom 
tliis punishment is inflicted are narrated by 
George Gottlieb Richter, a German physi- 
cian, in a Dissertation on the Saviour's 
Crucifixion.” The position of the body is 
unnatural, the arms being extended back, 
and almost immovable. In case of the least 
motion, an extremely painful sensation is 
experienced in the hands and feet, which 
are pierced with nails, and in the back, 
which is lacerated with stripes. The nails, 
being driven through the parts of the hands 
and feet which aboimd in nerves and ten- 
dons, create the most exquisite anguish. 
The exposure of so many woimds to the 
open air brings on an inflammation, which 
every moment increases the poignancy of 
the suffering. In those parts of the body 
which are distended or pressed, more blood 
flows through tbe arteries than can be car- 
ried back in the veins. The consequence is, 
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that a ^eatcr quantity of blood finds its way 
from the aorta into the head and stomach, 
tlian would be carried there by a naturi 
and undisturbed circulation. The blood 
vessels of the head become pressed and 
swollen, which of course causes pain, and a 
redness of the face. The circumstance of 
the blood being impelled in more than ordi- 
nary quantities into the stomach is an unfa- 
vourable one also, because it is that pari of 
the system which not only admits of the 
blood being stationary, but is peculiarly ex- 
posed to mortification. The aorta, not being 
at liberty to empty, in the free and undis- 
turbed way as formerly, the blood which it 
receives from the left ventricle of the heart, 
is unable to receive its usual quantity. ITie 
blood of the lungs, therefore, is unable to 
find a free circulation. This general ob- 
struction extends its effects likewise to the 
right ventricle, and the consequence is, an 
internal excitement, and exertion, and anxi- 
ety, which are more intolerable than the 
anguish of death itself. All the large ves- 
sels about the heart, and all the veins and 
arteries in that part of the system, on account 
of the accumulation and pressure of blood, 
are the source of inexpressible misery. The 
degree of anguish is gradual in its increase ; 
and the person crucified is able to live under 
it commonly till the third, and sometimes 
till the seventh, day. Pilate, therefore, be- 
ing surprised at the speedy termination of 
the Saviour's life, inquired in respect to the 
truth of it of the centurion himself, who com- 
manded the soldiers, Mark xv. 44. In order 
to bring their life to a more speedy termina- 
tion, so that they might be buried on tbe 
same day, the bones of the two thieves were 
broken with mallets, John xix. 31 — 37 ; and 
in order to ascertain this point in respect to 
Jesus, namely, whether he was really dead, 
or whether he had merely fallen into a swoon, 
a soldier thrust his lance into his side ; but 
no signs of life appeared, John xix. 31 — 37. 

3. Our Saviour says, tliat whosoever will 
be his disciple must take up his cross and 
follow him. Matt. xvi. 24 : by which is 
meant, that his disciples must be willing to 
suffer for him, in any way in which God, in 
the course of his providence, may call tliem 
to suffer; even to endure martyrdom, if 
called to it. The cross is also often put for 
the whole of Christ's sufferings, Eph. ii. 16; 
Heb. xii. 2 ; and the doctrine of his perfect 
atonement. Gal. vi. 14. 

CROWN is a term properly taken for a 
cap of state worn on the heads of sqverei^ 
princes, as a mark of regal dignity. In 
scripture there is frequent mention made of 
crowns ; and the use of them seems to have 
been very common among the Hebrews. The 
High Priest wore a crown, which was girt 
about his mitre, or the lower part of his bon- 
net, and was tied about his head. On the 
forepart was a plate of gold, with these words 
engraven on it : ** Holiness to the Lord,'* 
Exod. xxviii. 36 ; xxix. 6. New-married per- 



sons of both sexes wore crowns upon their 
wedding day. Cant. iii. 1 1 ; and, alluding to 
this custom, it is said that when Ood entered 
into covenant with the Jewish nation, he put 
a beautiful crown upon their head, Ezekiel 
xvi. 12. The first crowns were no more than 
a bandelet drawn round the head, and tied 
behind, as we see it still represented on 
medals, &c. Afterwards, they consisted 
of two bandelets; by degrees they took 
branches of trees of divers kinds, &c.; at 
length they added flowers; and Claudius 
Saturninus says there was not any plant of 
which crowns had not been made. 

There was always a difference, either in 
matter or form, between the crowns of kings 
and great men, and those of private persons. 
The crown of a king was generally a white 
fillet bound about his forehead, the extremi- 
ties whereof being tied behind the head, fell 
back on the neck. Sometimes they were 
made of gold tissue, adorned with jewels. 
That of the Jewish High Priest, which is the 
most ancient of which we have any descrip- 
tion, was a fillet of gold placed upon his 
forehead, and tied with a ribbon of a hyacinth 
colour, or azure blue. The crown, mitre, 
and diadem, royal fillet and tiara, are fre- 
quently confounded. Crowns were bestowed 
on kings and princes, as the principal marks 
of their dignity. David took the crown of 
the king of the Ammonites from off^ his 
head ; the crown weighed a talent of gold, 
and was moreover enriched with jewels, 
2 Sam. xii. 30 ; 1 Chron. xx. 9. The Ama- 
lekite, who valued himself on killing Saul, 
brought this prince’s crown unto David, 
2 Sam. i. 10. The crown was placed upon 
the head of young king Josiah, when he was 
presented to the people, in order to be 
acknowledged by them, 2 Chron. xxiii. 11. 
Baruch says that the idols of the Babylonians 
wore golden crowns, Baruch vi. 9. Queens, 
too, wore diadems among the Persians. King 
Ahasuerus honoured Vashti with this mark 
of power ; and, after her divorce, the same 
favour was granted to Esther, chap. ii. 17. 
The elders, in Rev. iv. 10, are said to “ cast 
their crowns before the throne.” The allu- 
sion is here to the tributary kings dependent 
upon the Roman emperors. Herod took off 
his diadem in the presence of Augustus, till 
ordered to replace it. Tiridates did homage 
to Nero bv laying the ensigns of royalty at 
the foot ot his statue. 

Pilate’s guard platted a crown of thorns, 
and placed it on the head of Jesus Christ, 
Matt, xxvii. 29, with an intention to insult 
him, under the character of the king of the 
Jews. See TAom, In a figurative sense, a 
crown signifies honour, splendour, or dig- 
nity, Lara. V. 16 ; Phil. iv. 1 ; and is also 
used for reward, because conquerors, in the 
Grecian games., were crowned, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

CRYSTAL, mp. This word is trans- 
lated “ crystal” in Ezek. i. 22 ; and ‘'frost,” 
Gen. xx.xi. 40; Job xxxvii. 10; Jer. xxxvi. 
30; and “ice,” Job vi. 16; xxxnii. 29; 
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Psalm cxlvii, 17 ; Rev. iv. 6 ; x.xii. 

1. Crystal is supposed to have its name 
from Its resemblance to ice. The Greek 
word, Kp^raWos, is formed from KptJoy, ice, 
and TaKdffffofiat^ io concrete. The word, 51, 
is translated crystal, in Job xxviii. 17. Dr. 
Good observes, “We are not certain of the 
exact signification, further than that it de- 
notes some perfectly transparent and hyaline 
gem” 

CUBIT, a measure used among the 
ancients. The Hebrews call it HDW, the 
mother of other measures ; in Greek, 

A cubit originally was the distance from the 
elbow to the extremity of the middle finger : 
this is the fourth part of a well-proportioned 
man’s stature. The common cubit is eighteen 
inches. The Hebrew cubit, according io 
Bishop Cumberland and M. Pelletier, is 
twxnty-onc inches; hut others fix it at 
eighteen inches. The Talmudists observe, 
that the Hebrew cubit was larger by one 
quarter than the Roman. Lewis Capelins 
and others hare asserted that there were two 
sorts of culnts among the Hebrews; one 
sacrcfl, the other common ; the sacred con- 
taining three feet, the common containing a 
foot and a half. Moses assigns to the Lca ites 
a thousand sacred cubits of land round aboiit 
their cities, Num. xxxv. 4 ; and in the next 
verse he gives them two thousand coimnon 
ones. The opinion, however, is very pro- 
bable, that the cubit varied in different dis- 
tricts and cities, and at dificrent times, &c. 

CUCUMBER, (rlicvos, cncvmis, 

Num. xi. 6, the fruit of a plant very common 
in our gardens. Tournefort mentions six 
kinds, of which the white and green are 
most esteemed. I'hey are very plentiful m 
the east, especially m Egypt, and much 
superior to ours, Maillet, m describing the 
vegetables which the modern Egyptians have 
for food, tells us, that melons, cucumbers, 
and onions are the most common ; and ( Cel- 
sius and Alpinus describe the Egyjilian cu- 
cumbers as more agreeable to tlie taste and 
of more easy digestion than the European. 

CULDEES, a body of religious, who chief- 
ly resided in Scotland, Ireland, and some of 
tiie adjacent isles. The name has been also 
written Keldees and Kyldees. Various ety- 
mons have been given of it. Two of these 
seem to have superior claims to attention. 
It may be deduced either from Irish ceih. 
or, gtUe a servant, and De, Dia, God ; or 
from cuil, ceal, m Welsh cel, a sequester- 
ed corner, a retreat. The latter seems to 
derive support from the established sense 
of Ml, retained in the names of so many 
places, which, in an early age, have been 
consecrated to religion. It is more than 
probable that Christianity had found its way 
into Scotland before the close of the second 
century ; and that it continued to be pro- 
fessed by a few scattered individuals even 
before the arrival of Ninian, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth. But we have no proof of 
the existence of any religious societies ob- 
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serving* a particular institute, till the year 
5G3, when ( Joluraba landed in Ilii, or Iona ; 
which, in honour of him, was afterwards 
called Lcolum~kiU; that is, the isle of Colum, 
or Columba, of the cells. He was born in 
Ireland, A. D. 521 ; and, after founding 
many seminaries of religion there, prompted 
by zeal for the propagation of Christianity, 
set sail for Scotland with twelve companions. 
According to Bede, having converted the 
northern Piets, he received from Brudi, 
their king, the island of Hii in possession, 
for the purpose of erecting a monastery. 
Here he almost constantly resided till the 
year 597, when he died. He made occasional 
visits to the mainland, proceeding even as 
far as to Inverness : also to Ireland, where 
he was held in high estimation. As he was 
himself much devoted to the study of the 
holy scrijitures, he taught his disci}>les to con- 
firm their doctrines by testimonies brought 
from this unpolluted fountain, and declared 
that only to be the divine counsel which he 
found there. His followers, faithful to his 
instructions, would receive those things 
only whiclj are contained in the writings of 
the prophets, evangelists, and a]iostles, dili- 
gently observing the works of piety and 
purity ” They lived, indeed, according to 
a certain institute, which, it is said, was 
composed hy their venerable instrucler. 
But there was this remarkable distinction 
between them and those societies properly 
called monastic, that they were not associ- 
ated expressly for the purpose of observing 
this rule. While they seem to have reck- 
oned something of this kind necessary for 
the preservation of order, and for the attain- 
ment of habits of diligence, tlieir great design 
was, by the mstiuction of those committed 
to tlieir charge, to train them up for the 
work of the ministry. Hence it lias been 
justly observed, that the Culdcan fraternities 
may more ])ro])erly be viewed as colleges 
than as monasteries ; as being, in fact, the 
seminaries of the church both in North 
Britain and in Ireland, lliere were also 
('ulclees in Wales; and, for many ages, the 
(Jhnstians of that country held the same 
doctrines, and observed the same rites, with 
their Scottish and Iri‘«h brethren. The pres- 
byters not only acted as the ministers of 
religion to those m their vicinity, but were 
still instructing others, and sending forth 
missionaries whenever they had a call, or 
any prospect of success. 

2. In each regular establishment of the Cul- 
dees, it would appear that there were twelve 
brethren, with one who presided over them. 
Their ecclesiastical government has been 
viewed as materially the same with the Pres- 
byterian. Their president, or abbot, was not 
a bishop, but a presbyter ; to whose author- 
ity, as we learn from Bede, even the bishops 
of the district were subject. In their meet, 
ings, all matters were settled by plurality of 
voices. The members of this council had 
the general designation of seniores, oi elders. 


To them, collectively, belonged the trial of 
the gifts of those who had been educated in 
their seminaries, when they were to be em- 
ployed in the public ministry ; from them 
they received ordination and mission, and to 
them they were amenable in the discharge of 
their office. Those whom they thus employ- 
ed are, by ancient writers, often denominated 
bishops. But that they attached to this de- 
signation no dignity superior to that of pres- 
byter, appears incontrovertible from their 
being afterwards called to account, and some- 
times censured by the fraternity. It has been 
asserted, by the friends of diocesan episcopa- 
cy, that a bishop must always have resided 
at Iona for the purpose of conferring ordina- 
tion. But there is not the slightest evidence 
of this. The contrary appears from all the 
records of these early ages. We learn from 
the Saxon Chronicle, that there was always 
an abbot at Hu, but no bishop.^’ It is a sin- 
gular fact, that those who were first acknow- 
ledged as bishops in the northern parts of 
England, and were indeed instrumental in 
the introduction of Christianity there, were 
not only trained up at Iona, but received all 
their authority from the council of seniors 
m that island. I'his was the case with re- 
spect to Corman, the bishop of the North- 
umbrians, as well as Aidan, Finan, and 
Colman, who succeeded each other in this 
mission. From the testimony of Bede, it is 
evident that by means of Scottish mission- 
aries, or of those whom they had instructed 
and ordained, not only the Northumbrians, 
but the Middle- Angles, the IVIercians, and 
East-Saxons, all the way to the river Thames, 
that is, the mhahitants of by far the greatest 
Iiart of the country now called England, 
were converted to Christianity ; and for some 
time acknowledged subjection to the eccle- 
siastical government of the iScots. llie lat- 
ter lost their influence merely because their 
missionaries chose rather to give up their 
charges than to submit to the prevailing 
influence of the church of Rome, to which 
the Saxons of the west and of Kent had 
subjected themselves. 

3. Their doctrines were not less unpalatable 
than their mode of government to the friends 
of the church of Home. In England, in a 
very early period, the adherents of the popish 
missionary Augustine were viewed by the 
delegates from Iona in the light of heretics. 
They accordingly refused to hold commu- 
nion with them. Matters were carried so 
high in support of the Homan authority in 
the synod of Stroneschalch, now Whitby, in 
England, A. D. 662, that Colman, the Scot- 
tish bislio]) of Lindisfarne, left his bishopric, 
and with his adherents returned to Scotland. 
Thus, as Bede informs us, the catholic in- 
stitution daily increasing, all the Scots who 
resided among the Angles either conformed 
to them, or returned to their own country.’^ 
It was decreed in the council of Cealhytne, 
A. D. 816, that no Scottish priest should be 
allowed to perform anv dutv nf — 
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m England. But in Scotland the Culdean 
doctme had taken deeper root; and, al- 
though equally odensive to the votaries of 
Rome, kept its ground for several centuries. 
The popish writers themselves celebrate the 
, the purity, the humility, and even the 
ing, of the Culdees; but while they 
were displeased with the simplicity, or wlwt 
they deemed the barbarism, of their worship, 
they charged them with various deviations 
from the faith of the catholic church. It 
was not the least of these, that they did not 
observe Easter at the proper time. 'Fhey 
did not acknowledge auricular confession; 
they rejected penance and authoritative ab- 
solution ; they made no use of chrism in 
baptism ; confirmation was unknown ; they 
opposed the doctrine of the real presence ; 
they withstood the idolatrous worship of 
saints and angels, dedicating all their 
churches to the Holy Trinity ; they denied 
the doctrine of works of supererogation; 
they were enemies to the celibacy of the 
clergy, themselves living in the married 
state. One sweeping charge brought against 
them is, that they preferred their own opi- 
nions to ** the statutes of the holy fathers.” 

4. The Scots, having received the Christian 
faith by the labours of the Culdees, long 
withstood the errors and usurpations of 
Rome. It was not till the twelfth century 
that their influence began to decline. The 
difference between the lower classes of soci- 
ety in England and those of the same descrip- 
tion in Scotland, both with respect to reli- 
^ous knowledge and moral conduct, is gene- 
rally considered to be very striking. Some 
writers, whose attention nas been arrested 
by this singular circumstance, and who 
could not be influenced by local attach- 
ments, have ascribed the disparity to the 
relative influence, however remote it may 
seem, of the doctrine and example of the 
Culdees. Notwithstanding their great dis- 
interestedness and diligence in propagating 
the gospel in England, these good men, it 
has been remarked, within thirty years after 
the commencement of their mission, were 
obliged to give way to the adherents of 
Rome ; whereas the Scots, it is certainly 
known, enjoyed the benefit of their labours 
for more than seven centuries, and seem to 
have still retained their predilection for the 
doctrines and modes which they so early 
received. 

CUMMIN, Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27; 

Matt, xxiii. 23 . This is an umbellifer- 
ous plant, in appearance resemblmg fennel, 
but smaller. Its seeds have a bitterish warm 
taste, accompanied with an aromatic flavour, 
uot of the most agreeable kind. An essen- 
tial oil is obtained from them by distillation. 

Jews sowed it in their fields, and, when 
ripe, threshed out the seeds with a rod, 
Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27. The Maltese sow it, 
and coEect the seeds in the same manner. 

CUP. This word is taken in a two-fold 
tense ; proper, and figurative. In a proper 


sense, it signifies a vessel, such as people 
drink out of at meals, Gen. xl. 13, It 
was anciently the custom, at great enter- 
tainments, for the governor of the feast to 
appoint to each of his guests the kind and 
proportion of wine which they were to drink, 
and what he had thus appointed them it was 
deemed a breach of good manners either to 
refuse or not to drink up ; hence a man’s 
cup, both in sacred and profane authors, 
came to signify the portion, whether of good 
or evil, which happens to him in this world. 
Thus, to drink “ the cup of trembling,” or 
of “ the fury of the Lord,” is to be afflicted 
with sore and terrible judgments, Isaiah li. 
17; Jeremiah xxv. 15 — 29; Psalm Ixxv. 8. 
What Christ means by the expression, we 
cannot be at a loss to understand, since in 
two remarkable passages, Luke xxii. 42, and 
John xviii. 11, he has been his own inter- 
preter. Lethale poculum bibere, “ to drink 
the deadly cup,” or cup of death, was a 
common phrase among the Jews ; and from 
them, we have reason to believe, our Lord 
borrowed it. 

Clip OF B1.E8SING, 1 Corinth. X. 16, is that 
which was blessed in entertainments of cere- 
mony, or solemn services ; or, rather, a cup 
over which God was blessed for having fur- 
nished its contents; that is, for giving to 
men the fruit of the vine. Our Saviour, in 
the last supper, blessed the cup, and gave it 
to each of his apostles to drink, Luke xxii. 20, 

Cup of Salvation, Psalm cxvi. 13, a 
phrase of nearly the same import as the 
former, a cup of thanksgiving, of blessing 
the Lord for his saving mercies. We see, 
in 2 Macc. vi. 27, that the Jews of Egypt, 
in their festivals for deliverance, offered cups 
of salvation. The J ews have at this day cups 
of thanksgiving, which are blessed, in their 
marriage ceremonies, and in entertainments 
made at the circumcision of their children. 
Some commentators think that ** the cup of 
salvation” was a libation of wine poured on 
the victim sacrificed on thanksgiving occa- 
sions, according to the law of Moses, Exod. 
xxix. 40. 

CURSE. To curse, signifies to impre- 
cate, to call for mischief upon, or wish evil 
to, any one. Noah cursed his grandson 
Canaan, Gen. ix. 25 : Jacob cursed the fury 
of his two sons, Gen. xlix. 7 : Moses enjoins 
the people of Israel to denounce curses 
against the violators of the law, Deut. xxvii. 
15, 16, &c. : Joshua pronounced a curse 
upon him who should undertake to rebuild 
Jericho. These curses were such as were 
either ordained by God himself, and pro- 
nounced by men under the influence of his 
Spirit ; or they were predictions of certain 
evils which woidd happen to individuals, or 
to a people, uttered in the form of impreca- 
tions. They were not the effects of passion, 
impatience, or revenge ; and, therefore, were 
not things condemned by God in his law, 
like the cursing mentioned. Exodus xxi. 17, 
xxii. 28, Leviticus xix. 14. 
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CUSH, the eldest son of Ham, and father 
of Nimrod, Seba, Havilah, Sablah, Raamah, 
and Sabtecha ; and the grandfather of Sheba 
and Dedan. The posterity of Cush, spread 
over great part of Asia and Africa, were 
called Cushim, or Cushites ; and by the 
Greeks and Romans, and in our Bible, 
Ethiopians. 

Cush, Cutha, Cuthea, Cushan, Ethi- 
opia, Land of Cush, the country or coun- 
tries peojded by the descendants of Cush ; 
whose first plantations were on the Gulf of 
Persia, in that part which still bears the 
name of Chuzestan, and from whence they 
spread over India and great part of Arabia ; 
particularly its western part, on the coast of 
the Red Sea; invaded Egypt, under the 
name of Hyc-Sos, or shepherd-kings; and 
thence passed, as well probably as by the 
Straits of Babelmandel, into Central Africa, 
and first peopled the countries to the south 
of Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and parts fur- 
ther to the south and west. The indiscrimi- 
nate use of the term Ethiopia in our Bible, 
for all the countries peopled by the posterity 
of Cush, and the almost exclusive applica- 
tion of the same term by the Greek and 
Roman writers to the before-mentioned 
countries of Africa, have involved some 
portions of both sacred and profane history 
in almost inextricable confusion. The first 
country which bore this name, and which 
was doubtless the original settlement, was 
that which is described by Moses as en- 
compassed by the river Gihon, or Gyndes ; 
which encircles a great part of the province 
of Chuzestan in Persia. In process of time, 
the increasing family spread over the vast 
territory of India and Arabia : the whole of 
which tract, from the Ganges to the borders 
of Egypt, then became the land of (3ush, or 
Asiatic Ethiopia, the Cusha Dweepa within, 
of Hindoo geography. Until dispossessed 
of this country, or a great part of it, by the 
posterity of Abraham, the Ishmaclites and 
Midianitcs, they, by a further dispersion, 
passed over into Africa ; which, in its turn, 
became the land of Cush, or Ethioi)ia, the 
Cusha Dweepa without, of the Hindoos : the 
only country so understood after the com- 
mencement of the Christian aera. Even 
from this last refuge, they ^vere compelled, 
^ the influx of fresh settlers from Arabia, 
Egypt, and Canaan, to extend their migra- 
tions still further westward, into the heart 
of the African continent; where only, in 
the woolly-headed negro, the genuine Cush- 
ite is to be found. 

Herodotus relates that Xerxes had, in 
the army prepared for his Grecian expe- 
dition, both Oriental and African Ethio- 
pians : and adds, that they resembled each 
other in every outward circumstance ex- 
cept their hair ; that of the Asiatic Ethio- 
pians being long and straight, while the 
hair of those of Africa was curled. This is 
a very remarkable fact; and leads to the 
question. How came this singular distinc* 
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tion between people of the same stock? Did 
it arise from change of climate and of ha- 
bits? or from some original difference in 
a particular branch of the great family of 
Cush ? The former appears by far the more 
probable. It is not likely that a people 
descended from a common parent should 
natural^ be distinguished by such a pecu- 
liar difference ; but that it might be ac- 
quired by change of soil and condition, we 
nave every reason to believe. We have 
something exactly analogous to it, in the 
change which the hair of animals undergoes 
when removed from their native state. But 
a modern wiiter has furnished us with a fact 
which will go further than either theory or 
analogy. Dr. Prichard, in his researches 
into the Physical History of Man, relates, 
on the authority of Dr. 1^. S. Smith, of the 
negroes settled in the southern districts of 
the United States of America, that the field- 
slaves, who live on the plantations, and re- 
tain pretty nearly the rude manners of their 
African progenitors, preserv’^e in the third 
generation much of their original stnicture, 
though their features are not so strongly 
marked as those of imported slaves. But 
the domestic servants of the same race, who 
are treated with lenity, and whose condition 
is little diflerent from that of the lower class 
of white people, in the third generation 
have the nose raised, the mouth and lips of 
moderate size, the eyes lively and spark- 
ling, and often the whole composition of 
the features extremely agreeable. ** llie 
hair grows sensibly longer in each succeed- 
ing race, and extends to three, four> and 
sometimes to six or eight inches,” 

About 400 years before Christ, Herodotus, 
in his second book, which treats of Egypt, 
makes frequent mention of Ethiopia; mean- 
ing exclusively the Ethiopia above Egypt. In 
the time of our Saviour, (and indeed from 
that time forward,) by Ethiopia, was meant, 
in a general sense, the countries south of 
Egypt, then but imperfectly known : of 
one of which, that Candace w'as queen 
whose eunuch was baptized by Philip, 

From a review of the history of this re- 
markable people, wc may see that those wri- 
ters must necessarily be wrong who would 
confine the Ethiopians to either Arabia or 
Africa. Many parts of scripture-history 
cannot possibly be understood, without sup- 
posing them to have settlements in both; 
which Herodotus exjiressly asserts was the 
case. In fine, we may conclude, that in the 
times of the prophets, and during the trans- 
actions recorded m the Second Books of 
Kings and Chronicles, the Cushites, still 
retaining a part of their ancient territories 
in Arabia, had crossed the Red Sea in great 
numbers, and obtained extensive possessions 
in Africa ; where, being, in a further course 
of time, altogether expelled from the east 
by tbe Ishmaelitcs, &c., their remains are 
now concentrated. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the Cushites, probably at the time 
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of their expulsion from Egypt, migrated, or 
sent colonies, into several other parts, par- 
ticularly to Phenicia, Colchis, and Greece ; 
where, in process of time, they became 
blended with the other inhabitants of those 
countries, the families of Javan, Meshek, 
and Tubal, and their distinctive character 
totally lost. 

CYPRESS, ntin, Isaiah xliv. 14; and 
tcvirdpifftros, Ecclus. xxiv. 13 ; 1. 10 ; a large 
evergreen tree. The wood is fragrant, very 
compact, and heavy. It scarcely ever rots, 
decays, or is worm-eaten ; for which reason 
the ancients used to make the statues of their 
gods with it. The unperishable chests which 
contain the Egyptian mummies were of 
cypress. The gates of St. Peter’s church at 
Rome, which had lasted from the time of 
Constantine to that of pope Eugene IV., that 
is to say, eleven hundred years, were of 
cypress, and had in that time suffered no 
decay. But Celsius thinks that Isaiah speaks 
of the ilex, a kind of oak ; and Bishop Lowth, 
that the pine is intended. The cypress, how- 
ever, was more frequently used, and more 
fit for the purpose which the prophet men- 
tions, than eitner of these trees. 

CYPRUS, a large island in the Mediter- 
ranean, situated between Cilicia and Syiia. 
Its inhabitants were plunged in all manner 
of luxury and debauchery. Their principal 
deity was Venus, The apostles Paul and 
Barnabas landed in the isle of Cyprus, A. D. 
44, Acts xiii. 4. While they continued at 
Salamis, they preached Jesus Christ in the 
Jewish synagogues ; from thence they visited 
all the cities of the island, preacning the 
gospel. At Paphos, they found Bar- Jesus, 
a false prophet, with Sergius Paulus, the 
governor : Paul struck Bar- Jesus with blind- 
ness ; and the proconsul embraced Chnsti- 
anity. Some time after, Barnabas went 
again into this island with John, surnamed 
Mark, Acts xv. 39. Barnalias is considered 
as the principal apostle, and first bishop, of 
Cyprus ; where it is said he was martyred, 
being stoned to death by the Jews of Salamis. 

CYRENE was a city of Libya in Africa, 
which, as it was the principal city of that 
province, gave to it the name of Cyrenaica. 
This city was once so powerful as to contend 
with Carthage for pre-eminence. In profane 
writers, it is mentioned as the birth-place of 
Eratosthenes the mathematician, and Calli- 
machus the poet ; and m holy writ, of Simon, 
whom the Jews compelled to bear our Savi- 
our’s cross. Matt, xxvii. 32 ; Luke xxiii. 26. 
At Cyrene resided many Jews, a great part 
of whom embraced the Christian religion; 
but others opposed it with much obstinacy. 
Among the most inveterate enemies of Chris- 
tianity, Luke reckons those of this province, 
who had a synagogue at Jerusalem, and ex- 
cited the people against St. Stephen, Acts 
xi. 20. 

CYRENIUS, governor of Syria, Luke ii, 
1,2. Great diificulties have been raised on 
the history of the taxing under Cyrenius, for 
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the different solutions of which we must 
refer to the commentators. 

It may be observed on the passage in 
Luke ii. 1, 2, That the word oUafiivrh ren- 
dered (dl the world, sometimes signifies the 
whole of a country, region, or district, as 
perhaps Acts xi. 28, and certainly Luke xxi. 
26. The expression, ‘'all the coimtry,” is 
peculiarly proper in this place, because Gali- 
lee, as well as Judea, was included, and per- 
haps all other parts in which were Jews. 
The word avoypcu(>^, which is rendered taxing, 
should have been translated enrolment ; as a 
taxation did not always really follow such 
enrolment, though such enrolment generally 
preceded a taxation. The difficulty of the 
passage is in the word wpdmi, first, because, 
ten or eleven years after, there was actually 
a taxation, which, as a decisive mark of sub- 
jection to the Roman power, was very mor- 
tifying to the Jewish nation. To this taxa- 
tion Gamaliel alludes, " Judas of Galilee rose 
up in the days of the taxing,” Acts v. 37, 
when mobs and riots were frequent, under 
pretence of liberty. 

The narrative of St. Luke may be com- 
bined in the following order, which is pro- 
bably not far from its true import : “In 
those days Caesar Augustus,” who was dis- 
pleased with the conduct of Herod, and 
wished him to feel his dependence on the 
Roman empire, “issued a decree that the 
whole land ” of Judea “ should be enrolled,” 
as well persons as possessions, that the true 
state of the inhabitants, their families, and 
their property, might be known and recorded. 
Accordingly, “aU were enrolled,” but the 
taxation did not immediately follow this en- 
rolment, because Augustus was reconciled to 
Herod ; and this accounts for the silence of 
Josephus on an assessment not carried into 
effect. “ And this was the first assessment 
(or enrolment) of Cyrenius, governor of 
Syria, And all went to be enrolled, each to 
his own city ; ” and, as the emperor’s order 
was urgent, and Cyrenius was known to be 
active in the despatch of business, even 
Mary, though far advanced “in her preg- 
nancy, went With Joseph, and while they 
waited” for their turn to be enrolled, “ Mary 
was delivered of Jesus.” It is not, however, 
improbable, that Mary had some small landed 
estate, for which her appearance was neces- 
sary. Jesus, therefore, was enrolled with 
Mary and Joseph, as Julian the Apostate ex- 
pressly says. 

An officer being sent from Rome to enrol 
and assess the subjects of a king, implied 
that such king was dependent on the Roman 
emperor, and demonstrates that the sceptre 
was departed from Judah. This occurrence, 
added to the alarm of Herod on the inquiry 
of the Magi respecting the birth-place of the 
Messiah, might sufficiently exasperate Herod, 
not merely to slay the infants of Bethlehem, 
but to every act of cruelty. Hence, after 
such an occurrence, all Jerusalem might well 
be alarmed with Herod, Matt. ii. 3 ; and the 
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jmests^ &c., study caution in their answers 
to him. Tliis occurrence would qtiicken the 
attention of all who expected temporal re- 
demption in Israel, as it would extremely 
mortify every Jewish national feeling. 

The over-ruling providence of God ap- 
pointed, that, at the time of Christ’s birth, 
there should be a public, authentic, and 
general production of titles, pedigrees, &c., 
which should prove that Jesus was descended 
from the house and direct family line of 
David ; and that this should be proved judi- 
cially on such a scrutinizing occasion. This 
occurrence brought about the birth of the 
Messiah, at the very place appointed by pro- 
phecy long before, though the usual resi- 
dence of Joseph and Mary was at Nazareth. 

CYRUS, son of Cambyses the Persian, 
and of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king 
of the Medes. At the age of thirty, Cyrus 
was made general of the Persian troops, and 
sent, at the head of thirty thousand men, to 
assist his uncle, Cyaxares, whom the Baby- 
lonians were preparing to attack. Cyaxares 
and Cyrus gave them battle, and dispersed 
them. After this, Cyrus carried the war 
into the countries beyond the river Halys ; 
subdued Cappadocia ; marched against Croe- 
sus, king of Lydia, defeated him, and took 
Sardis, his capital. Having reduced almost 
all Asia, Cyrus repassed the Euphrates, and 
turned his arms against the Assyrians : hav- 
ing defeated them, he laid siege to Babylon, 
which he took on a festival day, after having 
diverted the course of the river which ran 
through it. On his return to Persia, he 
married his cousin, the daughter and heiress 
of Cyaxares ; after which he engaged in seve- 
ral wars, and subdued all the nations between 
Syria and the Red Sea. He died at the age 
ot seventy, after a reign of thirty years. 
Authors differ much concerning the manner 
of his death. 

2. We learn few particulars respecting 
Cyrus from scripture ; but they are more cer- 
tain than those derived from other sources. 
Daniel, in the remarkable vision in which 
God showed him the ruin of several great 
empires which preceded the birth of the 
Messiah, represents Cyrus as ‘‘ a ram which 
had two horns, both high, but one rose 
higher than the other, and the higher came 
up last. This ram pushed westward, and 
northward, and southward, so that no beasts 
might stand before him, neither was there 
any that could deliver out of his hand ; but 
he did according to his will, and became 
great,” Daniel viii. 3, 4, 20. The two horns 
signify the two empires which Cyrus united 
in his person, that of the Medes and that of 
the Persians. In another place, Daniel com- 
pares Cyrus to a bear, with three ribs in its 
mouth, to which it was said, Arise, devour 
much flesh.” Cyrus succeeded Cambyses 
m the kingdom of Persia, and Darius the 
Mede (by Xenophon called Cyaxares, and 
Astyages in the Greek of Dan. xiii. 65 ) also 
in the kingdom of the Medes, and the em- 
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pire of Babylon. He w‘as monarch, as he 
speaks, of all the earth,” Ezra i. l, 2, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23, when he permitted 
the Jews to return into their own country, 
A. M. 3466, B. C. 538. He had always a 
articular regard for Daniel, and continued 
im in his great employments. 

3. The prophets foretold the exploits of 
Cyrus. Isaiah, xliv. 28, particularly declares 
his name, above a century before be was 
born. Josephus says, that the Jews of Baby- 
lon showed this passage to Cyrus ; and that, 
in the edict which he granted for their re- 
turn, he acknowledged that he received the 
empire of the world fiom the God of Israel. 
The peculiar designation by name, which 
Cyrus received, must be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable circumstances in the 
prophetic writings. He was the heir of a 
monarch who ruled over one of the poorest 
and most inconsiderable kingdoms of Asia, 
but whose hardy inhabitants w^ere at that 
time the bravest of the brave ; and the pro- 
vidential circumstances m which he was 
placed precluded him from all knowledge of 
this oracular declaration in his favour. He 
did not become acquainted with the sacred 
books in w’hich it was contained, nor with 
the singular people in whose possession it 
was found, till he had accomplished all the 
purposes for which he had been raised up, 
except that of saying to Jerusalem, as the 
''anointed” vicegerent of Heaven, “Thou 
shalt be inhabited ; ” and to the cities of Ju- 
dah, “Ye shall be built, and I will raise up 
their rums.’* The national piide of the 
Jews during the days of their unhallowed 
prosperity, would hinder them from di\mlg- 
ing among other nations such prophecies as 
this, which contained the most severe yet de- 
served reflections upon their wicked prac- 
tices and ungrateful conduct ; and it was 
only when they were caplh'es in Babylon 
that they submitted to the humiliating expe- 
dient of exhibiting, to the mighty monarch 
whose bondmen they had become, the pro- 
phetic record of their own apostasy and pu- 
nishment, and of his still higher des^^ination, 
as the re-builder of Jerusalem. No tempta- 
tion therefore could be laid before the con- 
queror in early life to excite his latent ambi- 
tion to ac'^omplish this very full and explicit 
prophecy ; and the facts of his life, as record- 
ed by historians of very opposite sentiments 
and feelings, all concur in developing a series 
of consecutive events, in which be acted no 
insignificant part ; which, though astonishing 
in their results, differ greatly from those 
rapid strides perceptible in the nurried career 
of other mighty men of war in the east ; and 
whicli, from the unbroken connexion in 
which they are presented to us, appear like 
the common occurrences of life naturally 
following each other, and mutually depend- 
ent. Y et this consideration does not preclude 
the presence of a mighty Spirit working 
within him ; which, according to Isaiah, said 
to him, “ I will gird thee, though thou hast 
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not known me.’’ Concerning the genius, or 
guardian angel^ of Socrates many learned con- 
troversies have arisen ; but, though a few of 
the disputants have endeavoured to explain 
it away, the majority of them have left the 
Greek philosopher in possession of a greater 
portion of inspiration than, with marvellous 
inconsistency, some of them are willing to 
accord to the Jewish prophets. In this view 
it is highly interesting to recollect that the 
elegant historian who first informed his re- 
fined countrymen of this moral prodigy, is 
he who subsequently introduced them to an 
acquaintance with the noble and heroic 
Cyrus. The didactic discourses and the 
comparatively elevated morality which Xeno- 
phon embodied in his “ Memoirs of Socra- 
tes,” are generally admitted to have been 
purposely illustrated in his subsequent ad- 
mirable production, the Ci/ropadia, or “Edu- 
cation of Cyrus ; ” the basis of which is true 
history adorned and refined by philosophy, 
and exhibiting for universal imitation the 
life ami actions of a prince who was cradled 
in the ancient Persian school of the Pisch- 
dadians, the parent of the Socratic. Isaiah 
describes, in line poetic imagery, the Al- 
mighty going before Cyrus to remove every 
obstruction out of his way : — 

l will go before thee, and level mountains, 

1 will burst asunder the foldmg-doors of brass, 

And split in twain the bars of iron. 

Kven 1 will give thee the dark treasures, 

And the bidden wealth of secret places ; 

That thou mayest know, that I tiik Loro, 

Who call thoe by thy name, am thk Clou of I£»rakju 

According to Herodotus, Babylon was fa- 
mous for its brazen gates and doors ; a hun- 
dred were in the city walls, beside those 
which led to the river, and others which be- 
longed to tbe temple of Bolus, When Sardis 
and Babylon were taken by Cyrus, they 
were the wealthiest cities in the world. C-roe- 
sus gave an exact inventory of his immense 
treasures to Cynis, and they were removed 
from Sardis in waggons. Pliny gives the fol- 
lowing account of the wealth which Cyrus ob- 
tained by his conquests in Asia : “He found 
thirty-four thousand pounds’ weight of gold, 
beside vessels of gold, and gold wrought 
into the leaves of a platanus and of a vine ; 
five hundred thousand talents of silver, and 
tbe cup of Semiramis, which weighed fifteen 
talents. The Egyptian talent, according to 
Varro, was eqjual to p*qhty pounds.” Mr. 
Brerewood estimates the value of the gold and 
silver in this enumeration at 126,224,000/. 
sterling. Other particulars relating to him, 
and the accomplishment of prophecy in his 
conquest of that large city, will he found 
under the article Babylon. It is the God 
of Israel who, in these sublime prophecies, 
confounds the omens and prognostics of the 
Babylonian soothsayers or diviners, after 
they had predicted the stability of that em- 
pire ; and who announces the restoration of 
Israel, and the rebuilding of the city and 
temple of Jerusalem, through Cyrus his 
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“ shepherd ” and his “ anointed” messenger# 
Chosen thus by God to execute his high 
behests, he subdued and reigned over many 
nations,— 'the Oilicians, Syrians, Paphlago- 
nians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, Lydians, 
C’arians, Phenicians, Arabians, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Bactrians, &c. 

** I am He who frustrateth the tokens of the impoatom. 
And maketh the diviners mad ; &;c. 

Who aaith to the abyss, [Babylon,] 

* Be desolate, and I will dry up thy n vers ; ’ 

Who saith to (’yrus, * He is my shepherd. 

And shall perform all my pleasure.’ 

Thus saith the Lord to his anointed. 

To Cyrus whom 1 hold by the right hand. 

To subdue before him nations. 

And ungird the loins of kings, 

To open before him [palace] foldmg-doors; 

Even [ti\ er] gates shall not lie shut : 

For Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel ray chosen, 

I have sumamed thee ; ** &c. 

4. Herodotus has painted the portrait 
of Cyrus in dark colours, and has been fol- 
lowed in many particulars by Ctesias, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Plato, Strabo, Justin, and others ; m oppo- 
sition to the contrary accounts of iEsehylvis, 
Xenophon, Josephus, the Persian historians, 
and, apparently, the holy scriptures. The 
motive for this conduct of Herodotus is pro- 
bably to be found in his aversion to Cyrus, 
for having been the enslaver of his country. 
The Greek historian was a man of free and 
independent spirit, and could never brook 
the mention oi the surrender of his native 
city, Halicarnassus, to the troops of Cyrus. 
But, allowing that lieartlessness and cruelty 
are too often the accam])animents of mighty 
conquerors, and that very few escape tlieir 
diretul contagion ; yet, when the worst is 
told about Cyrus, abundance of authentic 
facts remain to attest his worth, and to ele- 
vate his character above the standard of 
ordinary mortals. Xenophon informs us, 
that the seven last years of his full sove- 
reignty this prince spent in peace and tran- 
quillity at home, revered and beloved by all 
classes of his subjects. In his dying mo- 
ments he was surrounded by his family, 
friends, and children ; and delivered to them 
the noblest e.xhortation8 to the jiractice of 
piety, virtue, and concord, lliis testimony 
IS in substance confirmed by the Persian his- 
torians, who relate, that, after a long and 
bloody war, Khosru, or Cyrus, subdued the 
empire of Turan, and made the city of Balk, 
in Chorasan, a royal residence, to keep in 
order his new subjects ; that he repaid every 
family in Persia proper the amount of their 
war-taxes, out of the immense spoils which 
he had acquired by his conquests ; that he 
endeavoured to promote peace and harmony 
between the Turanians and Iranians; that 
he regulated the pay of his soldiery, reformed 
civil and religious abuses throughout the 
provinces, and, at length, after a long and 
glorious reign, resigned the crown to his 
son Lohorasp, and retired to solitude, con- 
fessing that lie had lived long enough for his 
own glory, and that it was then time for him 
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to devote the remainder of his days to God 
Saadi, in his Gulistan, copies the wise in- 
scrintion which Cyrus ordered to be inscribed 
on nis crown : — “ What avails a long life 
spent in the enjoyment of worldly grandeur, 
since others, mortal like ourselves, will one 
day trample under foot our pride ! This 
crown, handed down to me from my prede- 
cessors, must soon pass in succession upon 
the head of many others.” In the last book 
of the Cyropsedia” we find the following 
devout thanksgivings to the gods ; — I am 
abundantly thankful for being truly sensible 
of your care, and for never being elated by 
prosperity above my condition. I beseech 
you to prosper my children, ivife, friends, 
and country. Ana for myself, I ask, that 
such as is the life ye have vouchsafed to me, 
such maybe my end.” The reflections of Dr. 
Hales on this passage are very judicious — 
“ Here, Xenophon, a polytheist himself, re- 
presents Cyrus praying to the gods in the 
plural number ; but that he really prayed to 
one only, the Patriarchal God, worshipped 
by his venerable ancestors, the Pischda- 
dians, may appear from the watchword, or 
signal, which he gave to his soldiers before 
the great battle, in which Evil IVIcrodach 
was slain • — 

ZEY5 SHTHP KAI ‘HrEMHN. 

• JOVE, OUR SAVIOUR AND LEADER.’ 

Who this god was, we learn fiom the pre- 
amble of his famous proclamation, permit- 
ting the Jews to return from the Babylonian 
captivity : * The Lord, the God of heaven, 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and he hath charged me to build him a 
bouse at Jerusalem,* &c. Ezra i. 1,2. But 
where did the Lord (lahoh, or Jove) so 
charge him ? — In that signal prophecy of 
Isaiah, predicting his name and his actions, 
about B. C. 712, above a century before his 
birth; a prophecy which was undoubted- 
ly communicated to him by the venerable 
prophet Daniel, the Archimagus, who saw 
the beginning of the Babylonish captivity, 
and also its end, here foretold to be eflfected 
by the instrumentality of Cyrus.” 

5. Pliny notices the tomb of Cyrus at Pas- 
sargadai in Persia. Arrian and Strabo de- 
scribe it ; and they agree with Curtius, that 
Alexander the Great offered funeral honours 
to his shade there; that he opened the 
tomb, and found, not the treasures he ex- 
ected, but a rotten shield, two Scythian 
ows, and a Persian scymetar. And Plu- 
tarch records the following inscription upon 
it, in his life of Alexander: — O man, 
whoever thou art, and whenever thou com- 
est, (for come, I know, thou wilt,) I am 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire. 
Envy me not the little earth that covers my 
body.” Alexander was much affected at this 
inscription, which set before him, in so 
striking a light, the uncertainty and vicissi- 
tude of worldly things. And he placed the 
crown of gold which he wore, upon the 
tomb in which the body lay, wondering 
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that a prince so renowned, and possessed 
of such immense treasures, had not been 
buried more sumptuously than if he had 
been a private person. Cyrus, indeed, in 
his last instructions to his cluldren, desired 
that “ his body, when he died, might not 
be deposited in gold or silver, nor in any 
other sumptuous monument, but commit- 
ted, as soon as possible, to the ground ” 

The observation which Dr. Hales here 
makes, is worthy of record : — This is a 
most signal and extraordinary epitaph, it 
seems to have been designed as a useful me- 
mento mori, for Alexander the Great, in the 
full pride of conquest, “ whose coming** it 
predicts with a prophetic spirit, “ For come I 
know thou wilt.’* But how could Cyrus 
know of his coining ? — ^Very easily. Daniel 
the Archimagus, his venerable friend, who 
warned the haughty Nebuchadnezzar, that 
“ head of gold,*’ or founder of the Babylo- 
nian empire, that it should be subvertefi by 
‘‘ the breast and arms of silver,” Dan. ii. 
37, 39, or the Mede and the Persian,” 
Darius and Cyrus, as he more plainly told 
the impious Belshazzar, Dan. v. 28, we may 
rest assured, communicated to Cyrus also, 
the founder of the Persian empire, the sym- 
bolical vision of the goat, with the notable 
horn in his forehead, Alexander of Mace- 
don coming swiftly from the west, to over- 
turn the Persian empire, Daniel viii. 5, 8, 
under the last king Codomanniis, the fourth 
from Darius No thus, as afterwards more 
distinctly explained, Dan. xi. 1, 4. Cyrus, 
therefore, decidedly addresses the short- 
lived conqueror, O mariy whoever thou arty SfC. 

** Juvenal, in that noble satire, the tenth, 
verse 108, has a fine reflection on the vanity 
of Alexander* 3 wild ambition to conquer 
worlds, soon destined himself to he confi- 
ned m a narrow coffin ; by a pointed allu- 
sion to the epitaph on the tomb of Cyrus : — 

Unus Pelloio Juveni non suffiett or bis ; 

Mstnaiy infelix anf^usto hmite mumh : 

Cum tamc7i a Jis'uks munttam iniraverit urltemt 

Sarcophasfo contentus erii, — Mors solafaleiur 

Quuniula slnt homlnum corpuscula 
' A single globe suffices not the Pella^an youth ; 
Discontented, he scorns the scanty limits of the world ; 

As if within a prison’s narrow hounds confined : 

But when he shall enter the brick-walled city [Babylon], 

A cotfin will content him.— TAre epitaph alone ownSt 
How small are the diminutive bodies of men i ’ 

The emotion of Alexander, on visiting 
the tomb, and reading the inscription, is not 
less remarkable. He evidently applied to 
himself, as the destroyer, the awful rebuke 
of the founder of the Persian empire, for 
violating the sanctity of his tomb, from 
motives of profane cunosity, and perhaps 
of avarice. And wc may justly consider 
the significant act of laying down his golden 
crown upon tlie tomb itself, as an amende 
homrabley a homage due to the offended 
shade of the pious and lowly-minded Cyrus 
the Great.” These reflections must close 
our account of one of the most remarkable 
characters that ever appeared among the 
eastern conquerors. 
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DAOON, corn, from P‘ 1 , or :i‘i, 

a fishy j?od of the Philistines. It is the opi- 
nion of some that Da^^on was represented 
like a woman, with the lower parts of a 
fish, like a tntoii or syren. Scripture 
shows clearly that tlie statue of Dagon was 
human, at least, the iipiicr part of it, 1 Sam. 
V. 4, 5. A temple of Dagon at (laza was 
mlled down by Samson, Judges xvi 23, &c. 
n another, at Ashdod, the Philistines depo- 
sited the ark of (lod, 1 Sam. v. 1 — 3. A 
city m Judah was called Beth-Dagon ; that 
IS, the house, or temple, of Dagon, Joshua 
\v. 41; and another on the frontiers of 
.Asher, Joshua xix. 27. 

DALMANUTHA. St INIark says that 
Jesus Christ embarked with his disciples on 
the lake of Tiberias, and came toDahnanutha, 
IMark viii. 10, but St, IMatthew calls it IMag- 
dala, JMatt. xv. 39 It seems that Dalma- 
nutba was near to Magdala, on the western 
side of the lake. 

DALMATIA, a part of old Illyria, lying 
along the Gulf of Venice. Titus jireachcd 
liere, 2 Tim iv 10. 

DAxMASCJJS, a celebrated city of Asia, 
and anciently the capital of Syria, may he 
accounted one of the most vcncrahle places 
in the world for its antiquity It is supposed 
to have been founded by Ux, the son (J 
Aram ; and is, at least, known to have sub- 
sisted in the time of Abraham, Gen. xv. 2. 
It was the residence (J the Syrian kings, 
during the space of three centuncs ; and 
* exjicnenced a number of vicissitudes in every 
peiiod of Its history Its sovereign, IJadad, 
whom Josejihus calls the first of its kings, 
was conquered by Dai id, king of Israel In 
the reign of Ahaz, it was taken by Tiglalh 
Pileser, who slew its last king, Ilezm, and 
added its j iovinccs to the Assyrian empire. 
It was taken and plundered, also, by Senna- 
cherib, Nebuchadnezzar, the generals of 
Alexander the (^reat, Judas Maccalicus, and 
at length liy tlie Homans in the war con- 
ducted by T’ornjjey against Tigiancs, m the 
3 ’'ear before Christ, 05 During the time of 
the emperors, it was one? of tlieir princijial 
arsenals in Asia, and is celebrated by the 
emperor Julian as, even m his day, “ the 
eye of the whole east.” About the year 634, 
It was taken by the Saracen princes, who 
made it the place of their residence, till Bag- 
dad was prepared for their reception ; and, 
after suffering a variety of revolutions, it 
was taken and destroyed by Tamerlane, 
A. D. 1400. It was repaired by the Mame- 
lukes, when they gained possession of Syria ; 
but was wrested from them by the Turks, 
in 1506 ; and since that period has formed 
the capital of one of their pachalics. I'he 
modern city is delightfully situated about 
fifty miles from the sea, m a fertile and ex- 
tensive plain, watered by the river which the 
Greeks called Chrysorrhoas, or “ Golden 


River,” hut which is known by the name of 
Barra dy, and of which the ancient Abana 
and Pharpar are supposed to have been 
branches. 7^he city is nearly two miles in 
length from its north-east to its north- 
west extremity ; but of very inconsiderable 
breadth, especially near the middle of its 
extent, where its width is much contracted. 
It is surrounded by a circular wall, which is 
strong, though not lofty; but its suburbs 
are extensive and irregular Jts streets arc 
narrow; and one of them, called Straight, 
mentioned in Acts ix. 11, still runs through 
the city about half a mile in length. The 
houses, and especially those ivhich front the 
streets, are very indifferently built, chiefly 
of mud formed into the shape of bricks, and 
dried in the sun ; but those towards the gar- 
dens, and in the squares, present a more 
handsome appearance. In these mud walls, 
however, the gates and doors are often 
adorned with marble jiortals, carved anil 
inlaid with great beauty and variety; and 
the inside of the habitation, which is gene- 
rally a large square court, is ornamented 
with fragrant trees and marble fountains, 
and surrounded with splendid ajiartments, 
furnished and jiainted m the highest style of 
luxury. The inarket-])laces arc well con- 
structed, and adorned with a rich colonnade 
of variegated marble. Hie principal juiblic 
imildings are, the castle, which is about 
three liundred and forty jiaces in Icngtli; 
the hos])ital, a charitable establishment for 
the rece])tion of strangers, composing a large 
((uadrangle, lined with a colonnade, and 
roofed in small domes covered ivith lead ; 
and the mosque, the entrance of wdiich is 
supported by four large columns of red 
granite ; the apartments in it are numerous 
and magnificent, and the top is covered witli 
a cupola ornamented with two minarets 

Damascus is surrounded by a fruitful and 
delightful country, forming a plain nearly 
eighty miles m circumference ; and the 
lands, most adjacent to the city, are fonned 
into gardens of great extent, which arc 
stored with fruit-trees of every description. 

No place in the woild,” says Mr. Maun- 
drell, can promise to the beholder at a 
distance a greater voluptuousness ; ” and he 
mentions a tradition of the Turks, that their 
prophet, when approaching Damascus, took 
his station upon a certain precipice, in order 
to view the city ; and, after considering its 
ravishing beauty and delightful aspect, was 
unwilling to tempt his frailty by going far- 
ther ; hut instantly took his departure with 
this remark, that there was but one paradise 
designed for man, and that, for his part, he 
was resolved not to take his in this world. 
The air or water of Damascus, or both, are 
supposed to have a powerful effect m curing 
the leprosy, or, at least, in arresting its pro- 
gress, while the patient remains in the place. 
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The Rev. James Conner visited Damascus 
in 1 820, as an af»ent of the (church Missionary 
Society. He had a letter from the archbishop 
of Cyprus to Seraphim, patriarch of Anti- 
och, the head of the Christian church in the 
east, who resides at Damascus. This good 
man received Mr. Conner in the most 
friendly manner ; and expressed himself de- 
lighted with the system and operations of 
the Bible Society. He undertook to en- 
courage and promote, to the utmost of his 
power, the sale and distribution of the scrip- 
tures throughout the patriarchate ; and, as a 
proof of his earnestness in the cause, he 
ordered, the next day, a number of letters 
to be prepared, and sent to his archbishops 
and bishops, urging them to i)romote the 
objects of the Bible Society in their respec- 
tive stations. 

DAMN, and damnation, are worda syno- 
nymous with condemn and contJemnation. 
(Jenerally speaking, the words arc taken to 
denote the iinal and eternal punishment of 
the ungodly. These terms, however, some* 
times occur in the New 7'estament in what 
may be termed a less strict, or secondaiy 
sense. Thus, when the apostle says to the 
Romans, “ He that doubtetb,” namely, the 
lawfulness of what he is doing, “ is damned 
if he eat,’’ Rom. xiv. 23 ; the meaning is, 
he stands condemned in his own imnd. 
Again : when iSt. Paul tells the Conntl laiis, 
that ** he that eateth and drmketh” of the 
Lord’s sujiper “ unworthily, eateth and 
dririkcth damnaHon to him'iclf,” 1 Cor. xi. 
29; the original word, there is thought 
by many to import no more Ilian temporal 
iudgments, and that the apostle explains 
himself m the same sense when he says, 
** For this cause many among you are weak 
and sickly, and many sleep,” or die. lliis 
IS at least one mode of interpreting the 

damnation/’ of which 8t Paid here speaks ; 
but probably the true sense is the bringing 
guilt upon the conscicnee, and thereby a 
liability, without remission, to future judg- 
ment. 

DAN, the fifth son of Jacob, Gen. xxx. 
1 — 6. Dan had but one son, whose name 
was Hushim, Gen. xlvi. 23 ; yet he had a 
numerous posterity ; for, on leaving lilgypt, 
this tribe consisted of sixty two thousand 
seven hundred men able to hear arms, Num. 
i. 38. Of Jacob’s blessing Dan, see Gen. 
xlix. 16, 17. They took Laish, Judges xviii. 
1; Joshua xix, 47 . They called the city 
Dan, after their progenitor. The city of 
Dan was situated at the northern extremity 
of the land of Israel: hence the phrase, 
“from Dan to Beersheba,” denoting the 
whole length of the land of promise. Here 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, set up one of 
his golden calves, 1 Kings xii 29 ; and the 
other at Bethel. 

DANCING. It is still the custom in the 
east to testify their respect for persons of 
distinction by music and dancing. \Vlieii 
Baron Du Tott, who was sent by the l^Vcnch 
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government to inspect their factories in the 
Levant, approached an encampment of Tur- 
comans, between Aleppo and Alexandretta, 
the musicians of the different hordes turned 
out, playing and dancing before him all the 
time he and his escort were jiassing by tlicir 
camp. 'J'hus, it will be recollected, “ the 
women came out of all the cities of Israel, 
singing and dancing, to meet king Saul, 
with tahrets, with joy, and Avith instru- 
ments of music,” when he returned in tri- 
umph from the slaughter of the I’hihstmevS 
In the oriental dances, in which the women 
engage by themselves, the lady of highest 
rank in the company takes the lead, a:id is 
followed by her companions, who imitate her 
steps, and if she sings, make up the chorus. 
The tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet 
with something in them wonderfully soft. 
’J'hc steps are varied according to the ])lea- 
sure of her who leads the dance, but always 
in exact time This statement may enable 
us to form a correct idea of the dance, wdiicb 
the Avomen of Isiael performed under the 
direction of Miriam, on the banks of the 
Red Sea. The prophetess, w^e arc told, 
“ took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
Avomen went out after her, Avith timhrels and 
dances ” Mie led the dance, while they 
imitated her steps, Avhich Averc not conducted 
according to a set, av ell-known form, as in 
this counti y, but c xtcinporancous. The con- 
jecture of Mr Harmer is cxtuincly piobable, 
\hat David did not dance alone befoie the 
Lord, Avhen he brought up the ark, but, as 
being the highest m rank, and more skilful 
than any of the people, he led the religious 
dance of the males 

DANHiL Avas a descendant of the kings 
of Judah, and is said to haA’e been born at 
L’pper Bethoron, in the territory of Ephraim. 
He AA'as earned aAvay captive to Babylcn 
A\hen be avus about eighteen or tAventy years 
of age, m the year OOO before the Christian 
era He Avas jilaccd in the court of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Avas afterwards raised to 
situations of great rank and power, both in 
the empire of Babylon and of Persia lie 
Iwed to the end of the captivity, hut being 
then nearly ninety years old, it is most pro- 
bable that he did not return to Judea. Jt is 
generally believed that he died at Susa, sfion 
after his last vision, which is dated in the 
third year of the reign of ('yrus. Daniel 
seems to have been the only prophet Avho 
enjoyed a great share of w^orldly prosperity ; 
but amidst the corruptions of a licentious 
court he preserved his Aurtue and integrity 
inviolate, and no danger or temptation could 
divert him from the w orship of the true God. 
The book of Daniel is a mixture of history 
and prophecy • in the first six chapters is 
recorded a vai 1 l y of events AA'hicb occurred 
in the reigns ol Ae^uenadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
and Darius ; and, in particular, the second 
chapter contains Nebuchadnezzar’s prophetic 
dream concerning the four great successive 
inonarchies, and the ca erlasting kingdom of 
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the Messiali, which dream God enabled Daniel 
to interpret. In the last six chapters we have 
a series of prophecies, revealed at different 
times, extending from the days of Daniel to 
the general resurrection, llie Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman em- 
pires, are all particularly described under 
appropriate characters ; and it is expressly 
declared that the last of them was to be 
divided into ten lesser kingdoms ; the time 
at which Christ was to appear is precisely 
fixed ; the rise and fall of antichrist, and the 
duration of his power, are exactly determined; 
and the future restoration of the Jews, the 
victory of Christ over all his enemies, and 
the universal prevalence of true religion, are 
distinctly foretold, as being to precede the 
consummation of that stupendous plan of 
God, which “ was laid before the foundation 
of the world,’’ and reaches to its dissolution. 
Part of this book is written in the Chaldaic 
language, namely, from the fourth verse of 
the second chapter to the end of the seventh 
chapter ; these chapters relate chiefly to the 
adairs of Babylon, and it is probable that 
some passages were taken from the public 
registers. This book abounds with the most 
exalted sentiments of piety and devout gra- 
titude ; its style is clear, simple, and concise ; 
and many of its prophecies arc delivered in 
terms so plain and circumstantial, that some 
unbelievers have asserted, in opposition 
to the strongest evidence, that they were 
written after the events which they describe 
had taken place. With respect to the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the book of 
* Daniel, there is abundance both of external 
and internal evidence ; indeed all that can 
well be had or desired in a case of this 
nature : not only the testimony of the whole 
Jewish church and nation, who have con- 
stantly received this book as canonical, 
but of Josephus particularly, who recom- 
mends him as the greatest of the prophets ; 
of the Jewish Targums and Talmuds, which 
frequently cite and appeal to his authority ; 
of St. Paul and St. John, who have copied 
many of his prophecies ; and of our Saviour 
himself, who cites his words, and styles him, 

Daniel the prophet.” Nor is the internal 
less powerful and convincing than the ex- 
ternal evidence ; for the language, the style, 
the manner of writing, and all other internal 
marks and characters, are perfectly agree- 
able to that age; and finally he appears 
plainly and undeniably to have been a pro- 
phet bjr the exact accomplishment of his 
prophecies. 

DARIUS was the name of several princes 
in history, some of whom are mentioned in 
scripture. 

1. Darius the Mede, spoken of in Daniel 
V. 31, ix. 1, xi. 1, &c., was the son of Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, and brother to 
Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, and to 
Amyit, the mother of Evil-merodach, and 
grandmother of Belshazzar. Darius the 
Mede, therefore, was uncle by the mother’s 
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side to Evil-merodach and Cyrus. The Sep- 
tuagint, in Daniel yii., give him the name of 
Artaxerxes ; the thirteenth, or apocryphal 
chapter of Daniel, calls him Astyages ; and 
Xenophon designates him by the name of 
Cyaxares. He succeeded Belshazzar, king 
of Babylon, his nephew’s son, or his sister’s 
grandson, in the year of the world 3448, 
according to Calmet, or in 3468, according 
to Usher. Daniel does not inform us of any 
previous war between them; but the pro- 
phets Isaiah and Jeremiah supply this defi- 
ciency. Isaiah xiii., xiv., xlv,, xlvi., xlvii, ; 
Jer. 1., li. 

2. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, has been 
siipposed by some, on the authority of Arch- 
bishop Usher and Calmet, to be the Ahas- 
uerus of scripture, and the husband of Es- 
ther. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, that Ahas- 
uerus was Artaxerxes Longimanus. lliis 
prince recovered Babylon after a siege of 
twenty months. This city, which had been 
formerly the capital of the east, revolted 
from Persia, taking advantage of the revolu- 
tions that happened, first at the death of 
Cambyses, and afterwards on the massacre 
of the Magi. The Babylonians employed 
four years in preparations, and when tliey 
thought that their city was furnished with 
provisions for a long time, they raised the 
standard of rebellion. Darius levied an 
army m gieat haste, and besieged Babylon. 
The Babylonians shut themselves up within 
their walls, whose height and thickness se- 
cured them from assault ; and as they had 
nothing to fear but famine, they assembled 
all their women and children, and strangled 
them, each reserving only his most beloved 
wife, and one servant. Thus was fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah, xlvii. 7 — 9. Some 
believe that the Jews were either expelled 
by the Babylonians, as being too much in the 
interest of Darius ; or that, m obedience to 
the frequent admonitions of the prophets, 
they quitted that city when they saw the 
people determined to rebel, Isaiah xlviii. 20 ; 
Jer. 1. 8 ; li. 6 — 9 ; Zech. xi. G, 7. Darius 
lay twenty months before Babylon, without 
making any considerable progress; but, at 
length, Zopyrus, one of his generals, ob- 
tained possession of the city by stratagem. 
Darius ordered the hundred gates of brass 
to be taken away, according to the prediction 
of J eremiah, li. 58, “Thus saith the Lord, The 
broad walls of Babylon shall be utterly 
broken, and her high gates shall be burnt 
with fire, and the people shall labour in 
vain.” This is related in Herodotus. 

3. Darius Cod Oman us was of the royal 
family of Persia, but very remote from the 
crown. He was in a low condition, when 
Bagoas, the eunuch, who had procured the 
destruction of two kings, Ochus and Arses, 
placed him on the throne. His true name 
was Codoman, and he did not take that of 
Darius till he was king. He was descended 
from Darius Nothus, whose son, Ostanes, 
was father to Arsames, that begat Codo- 
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manus. lie was at first only a courier to 
the emperor Ochus. But one day when he 
was at this prince's army, one of their ene- 
mies challenged the bravest of the Persians. 
Oodomanus otFered himself for the combat, 
and overcame the challenger, and was made 
governor of Armenia. From this situation, 
Bagoas placed him on the throne of Persia. 
Alexander the (ireat invaded the Persian 
empire, and defeated Darius in three suc- 
cessive battles. After the third battle, 
Darius fled towards Media, in hopes of rais- 
ing another army. At Ecbatana, the capM 
of Media, he gathered the remains of his 
forces, and some new levies. Alexander, 
having wintered at Babylon and Persepolis, 
took the field in search of Darius, who 
quitted Ecbatana, with an intention of re- 
treating into Bactria ; but, changing his 
resolution, Darius stopped short, and deter- 
, mined to hazard a battle, though his army 
at this time consisted only of forty thousand 
men. While he was preparing for this 
conflict, Bessus, governor of Bactria, and 
Narbazanes, a grandee of Persia, seized him, 
loaded him with chains, forced him into a 
covered chariot, and fled, car’f^ing him with 
them towards Bactria. If Alexander ]mr- 
sued them, they intended to purchase their 
peace by delivering Darius into his hands ; 
but if not, to kill him, seize the crown, and 
renew the war. Eight days after their de- 
parture, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana, and 
set out in pursuit of them, which he con- 
tinued for eleven days • at length he stopped 
at Rages, m Media, desiiainng to overtake 
Darius. Thence he went into Parthia, 
where he learned what had happened to that 
unfortunate prince. After a precipitate march 
of many days, he overtook the traitors, who, 
seeing themselves pressed, endeavoured to 
compel Darius to get upon horseback, and 
save himself with them ; but he refusing, 
they stabbed him in several places, and left 
him expiring in his chariot. He was dead 
when Alexander arrived, who could not 
forbear weeping at so sad a spectacle. 
Alexander covered Darius with his own 
cloak, and sent him to Sisygambis liis wife, 
that she might bury him m the tombs of the 
kings of Persia. Thus were verified the 
prophecies of Daniel, viii., who had foretold 
the destruction of the Persian monarchy, tin- 
der the symbol of a ram, which butted with 
its horns westward, northward, and south- 
ward, and which nothing could resist ; but a 
oat which had a very Targe horn between 
is eyes, and which denoted Alexander the 
Great, came from the west, and overran the 
world without touching the earth ; springing 
forward with impetuosity, the goat ran 
against the ram with all his force, attacked 
him with fury, struck him, broke his two 
horns, trampled him under foot, and no one 
could rescue the ram . N othing can be clearer 
than these prophecies. 

DARKNESiS, the absence of light. “Dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep,” Gen. i. 2 ; 


that is, the chaos was immersed m thick 
darkness, because light was withheld from 
it. The most terrible darkness was that 
brought on Egypt as a plague ; it w^as so 
thick as to be, as it were, palpable ; so hor- 
rible, that no one durst stir out of his place ; 
and so lasting, that it endured three days 
and three nights, Exod. x. 21, 22 ; Wisdom 
xvii. 2, 3. The darkness at our Saviour’s 
death began at the sixth hour, or noon, and 
ended at the third hour, or three o’clock in 
the afternoon. Thus it lasted almost the 
whole time he was on the cross ; compare 
Matt, xxvii. 45 , with John xix. 14 , and 
Mark xv. 25 . Origen, Maldonatus, Eras- 
mus, Vatablus, and others, were of opimon 
that this darkness covered Judea only ; which 
is sometimes called the whole earth j that is, 
the whole country. Chrysostom, Eutliyinius, 
Theophylact, and others, thought it extend- 
ed over a hemisphere. Origen says it was 
caused by a thick mist, which jirecluded the 
sight of the sun. That it was preternatural 
is certain, for, the moon being at full, a 
natural eclipse of the sun was impossible. 
Darkness is sometimes used metaphorically 
for death. “ The land of darkness” is the 
grave, Job x. 22 ; Psalm evii. 10. It is also 
used to denote misfortunes and calamities : 
“ A day of darkness” is a day of affliction, 
Esther xi. 8. “ Let that day be darkness; 

let darkness stain it,” — let it be reckoned 
among the unfortunate days, Job iii. 4 , 5 . 
The exjiressions, “ I will cover the heavens 
with darkness ; ” “ The sun shall be turned 

into darkness, and the moon into blood,” 
&c., signify very great political calamities, 
involving the overthrow of kings, princes, 
and nobles, represented by the luminaries 
of heaven In a moral sense, darkness de- 
notes Ignorance and vice ; hence “ the chil- 
dren of light,” in opposition to “ the children 
of darkness,” are the righteous distinguished 
from the wicked. 

DAVID, the celebrated King of Israel, 
v/as the youngest son of Jesse, of the tribe 
of Judah, and was born 1085 years before 
Christ. The following is an abstract of his 
history; He was chosen of God to be king 
of Israel, and at his command was anointed 
to this dignity by the hands of Samuel, a 
venerable prophet, in the room of Saul ; who 
had been rejected for his disobedience to the 
divine orders, in feloniausly seizing, to his 
own use the prey of an enemy, which God, 
the supreme king of Israel, had devoted to 
destruction . H e was introduced to court as a 
man expert m music, a singularly valiant man, 
a man of war, prudent in matters, of a comely 
erson, and one favoured of the Lord. By 
is skill in music, he reheved Saul under a 
melancholy indisposition that had seized 
him, was highly beloved by his royal mas- 
ter, and made one of his guards. In a war 
with the Philistines he accepted the chal- 
lenge of a gigantic champion, who defied 
the armies of Israel, and being skilful at 
the sling, he slew him with a sUmo, ic- 
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turned safely with his head, and thus se- 
cured to his prince an easy victory over 
his country's enemies. The reputation he 
gained, by this glorious action, raised an 
incurable jealousy and resentment against 
him, in the mind of the king his master; 
who made two unsuccessful attempts to 
murder him. Jn his exalted station, and 
amidst the dangers that encompassed him, 
he behaved with singular prudence, so that 
he was in high esteem both in the court and 
camp. The modesty and prudence of his 
behaviour, and his approved courage and 
resolution, gained him the confidence and 
friendship of Jonathan, the king’s eldest 
son, “ who loved him as his own soul,’^ 
became his advocate with his father, and 
obtained from him a promise, confirmed by 
an oath, that he would no more attempt to 
destroy him. But Saul’s jealousy returned 
by a fresh victory David gamed over the Phi- 
listines ; who, finding the king was deter- 
mined to seek his life, retired from court, 
and was dismissed in peace by Jonathan, 
after a solemn renewal of their friendship, 
to provide for his own safety. In this state 
of banishment, there resorted to him com- 
panies of men, who were uneasy m their 
circumstances, oppressed by their creditors, 
or discontented with Saul’s tyrannical go- 
vernment, to the number of six hundred 
men. These he kept in the most excellent 
order, and by their valour he gamed signal 
advantages for his country, but never em- 
liloyed them in rebellion against the king, 
or m a single instance to disticss or subvert 
his government. On the contrary, such was 
the veneration he paid him, and such the 
generosity of his temper, that though it was 
thrice in his power to have him cut off, he 
spared him, and was determined never to 
destroy him, whom Ood had constituted llie 
king of Israel. His friendship with Jona- 
than, the king’s son, was a fiiendship of 
strict honour, for he never seduced him 
from Ills allegiance and filial duty. Being 
jirovoked by a churlish farmer, who evil treat- 
ed and abused his mesvsengers, he, in the 
W'tirmth of his temper, swore he would de- 
stroy him and his family ; hut was immedi- 
ately pacified by the address and prudence of 
a wife, of w^hoiii the wretch was unworth)^ : 
her he sent in peace and honour to her fa- 
mily, and blessed for her advice, and keeping 
him from avenging himself with his own 
hand. Being forced to banish himself into 
an enemy’s country, he was faithful to the 
prince who protected him : and, at the 
same time, mindful of the interest of his 
own nation, he cut off many of those who 
had harassed and plundered his fellow sub- 
jects. When pressed by the king, into 
whose dominions he retired, to join in a 
war against his own country and father- 
in-law, he prudently gave him sucli an 
answer as his situation required; neither 
promising the aid demanded of him, nor 
tying up his bunds from serving hjs own 


prince, and the army that fought under 
him ; only assuring him in general, that be 
had never done any thing that could give 
liim just reason to think he would refuse to 
assist him against his enemies. Upon the 
death of Saul, he cut off the Amalekite who 
came to make a merit of having slain him ; 
and by the immediate direction of God, who 
had promised him the succession, went up 
to Hebron, where, on a free election, he 
was anointed king over the house of Judah; 
and after about a seven years’ contest, he 
ivas unanimously chosen king by all the 
tribes of Israel, “ according to the word of 
the Lord by Samuel.” As king of Israel, 
he administered justice and judgment to 
all his people, w'^as a prince of courage, and 
great military prudence and conduct ; had 
frequent wars with the neighbouring na- 
tions, to which he was generally forced by 
their invading his dominions, and plunder- 
ing his subjects. Against them he never lost 
a battle ; he never besieged a city without 
taking it ; nor, as for any thing that can be 
proved, used any severities against those he 
conquered, beyond what the law of arms 
allowed, his own safety required, or the 
cruelties of his enemies rendered just, by 
way of retaliation ; enriching his people by 
the spoils he took, and providing largo 
stores of every thing necessary for the mag- 
nificent temide he intended to erect, m ho- 
nour of the God of Israel. Having rescued 
Jerusalem out of the hands of the Jebusites, 
he made it the capital of his kingdom, and 
the place of his residence ; and being will- 
ing to honour it with the presence of the 
ark of God, he brought it to Jerusalem in 
triumph, and divesting himself of his royal 
robes, out of reverence to God, he clothed 
himself in the habit of his ministers, and 
with them expressed his joy by dancing and 
music; contemned only by one haughty 
woman ; whom, as a just punishment of 
her insolence, he seems ever after to have 
separated from his bed. lliough his crimes 
were heinous, and highly aggravated, in 
the aftuir of Uriah and Bathsheba, he pa- 
tiently endured reproof, humbly submitted 
to the punishment appointed him, deeply 
repented, and obtained mercy and for- 
giveness from God, though not without 
some severe marks of his displeasure, for 
the grievous offences of which he had been 
guilty. A rebellion was raised against him 
by his son Absalom. When forced by it to 
depart from Jerusalem, a circumstance most 
pathetically described by the sacred histo- 
rian, he prevented the just punishment of 
^himei, a wretch who cursed and stoned 
him. Wlien restored to his throne, he 
spared him upon his submission, and wordd 
not permit a single man to be put to death 
m Israel upon account of this treason. 
He, with a noble confidence, made the com- 
mander of the rebel forces general of his 
own army, in the room of Joab, whom he 
mtended to call to an account for murder and 
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other crimes. After this, when obliged, by 
the command of firod, to give up some of 
Saul’s family to justice, for the murder of 
the Gibeonites, he spared Mephibosheth, 
Micah, and his family, the male descen- 
dants of Saul and Jonathan, who alone 
could have any pretence to dispute the 
crown with him, and surrendered only 
Saul’s bastard children, and those of his 
daughter by Adriel, who had no right or 
possible claim to the throne, and could never 
give him any imeasmess in the possession 
of it ; and thus shewed his inviolable regard 
for his oaths, his tenderness to Saul, and the 
warmth of his gratitude and friendship to 
Jonathan. In the close of his life, and in 
the near prospect of death, to demonstrate 
his love of justice, he charged Solomon 
to punish with death Joab, for the base 
murder of two great men, whom he assas- 
sinated under the pretence of peace and 
friendship. To this catalogue of his noble 
actions must be added, that he gave the most 
shining and indisputable proofs of an un- 
dissembled reverence for, and sincere piety 
to, God i ever obeying the direction of his 
prophets, worshipping him alone, to the 
exclusion of all idols, throughout the whole 
of his life, and making the wisest settlement 
to perpetuate the worship of the same God, 
through all succeeding generations. 

To this abstract a few miscellaneous re- 
marks may be added. 

1. When David is called ** the man after 
God’s own heart,” a phrase which profane 
persons have often perverted, his general 
character, and not every particular of it, is 
to be understood as approved by God ; and 
especially his faithful and undeviating ad- 
herence to the true religion, from which he 
never deviated into any act of idolatry, 

2. He was chosen to accomplish to their 
full extent the promises made to Abra- 
ham to give to his seed, the whole country 
from the river of Egypt to the great river 
Euphrates. He had succeeded to a king- 
dom distracted with civil dissension, envi- 
roned on every side by powerful and victo- 
rious enemies, without a capital, almost 
without an army, without any bond of 
union between the tribes. He left a com- 
pact and united state, stretching from the 
frontier of Egypt to the foot of Lebanon, 
from the Euphrates to the sea. He had 
crushed the power of the Philistines, sub- 
dued or curbed all the adjacent kingdoms : 
he had formed a lasting and important al- 
liance with the great city of Tyre. He had 
organized an immense cusposable force ; for 
every month 24,000 men, furnished in rota- 
tion by the tribes, appeared in arms, and 
were trained as the standing militia of the 
country. At the head of his army were of- 
ficers of consummate experience, and, what 
was more highly esteemed in the warfare 
of the time, extraordinary personal activity, 
strength, and valour. The Hebrew nation 
owed the long peace of Solomon the son’s 


reign to the bravery and wisdom of the 
father. 

3. As a conqueror he was a type of Christ, 
and the countiy ** from the river to the ends 
of the earth,” was also the prophetic type 
of Christas dominion over the whole earth 

4. His inspired psalms not only place 
him among the most eminent prophets ; but 
have rendered him the leader of the devo- 
tions of good men, in all ages. The hymns 
of David excel no less in sublimity ana ten- 
derness of expression than in loftiness and 
purity of religious sentiment. In compari- 
son with them the sacred poetry of all other 
nations sinks into mediocrity. They have 
embodied so exquisitely the universal lan- 
guage of religious emotion, that they have 
entered with unquestioned propriety into 
the ritual of the higher and more perfect re- 
ligion of Christ. The songs wliich cheered 
the solitude of the desert caves of Engedi, 
or resounded from the voice of the Hebrew 
people as they wound along the glens or the 
hill-sides of Judea, have been repeated for 
ages in almost every part of the habitable 
world, in the remotest islands of the ocean, 
among the forests of America or the sands 
of Africa. How many human hearts have 
these inspired songs softened, purified, ex- 
alted ! Of how many wretched beings have 
they been the secret consolation I On how 
many communities have they drawn down 
the blessings of Divine Providence, by 
bringing the affections into unison with their 
deep devotional fervour, and leading io a 
constant and explicit recognition of the 
government, rights, and mercies of God I 

DAY. The Hebrews, m conformity with 
the Mosaic law, reckoned the day from even- 
ing to evening. The natural day, that is, 
the portion of time from sunrise to sunset, 
was divided by the Hebrews, as it is now by 
the Arabians, into six unequal parts. These 
divisions were as follows : — 1 . The break of 
day. This portion of time was, at a recent 
period, divided into two parts, in imitation 
of the Persians ; the first of which began 
when the eastern, the second, when the west- 
ern, division of the horizon was illuminated. 
The authors of the Jerusalem Talmud di- 
vided it into four parts ; the first ot which 
M^as called in Hebrew which 

occurs in Psalm xxii. 1, and corresponds to 
the phrase, A(av irpwt, in the New Testa- 
ment, Mark xvi. 2; John xx. 1. 2. The 

morning or sunrise. 3. The heat of the 
day. This began about nine o’clock, Gen. 
xviii. 1; 1 Sam. xi. 11. 4. Midday. 5. The 
cool of the day ; literally, the mnd of the 
day. This expression is grounded on 
the fact, that a wind commences blowing 
regularly a few hours before sunset, and 
contimies till evening, Gen. iii. 8. 6, The 
evening. This was divided into two parts, 
; the first of which began, according 
to the Caraites and Samaritans, at sunset, 
the second, when it began to grow dark. 
But, according to the raouins, the first com- 
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meneed just before sunset, the second, pre- 
ciseW at sunset. The Arabians ^ree with 
the Caraites and Samaritans ; and in this way 
the Hebrews appear to have computed, pre- 
vious to the captivity. 

The mention of hours, occurs first 

in Daniel iii. 6, 15 ; v. 5. They were first 
measured by gnomons, which merely indi- 
cated the meridian ; afterwards, by the Aowr- 
vmtch, (TiciaBepiKov ; and subsequently still, by 
the clepsydra, or instrument for measuring 
time, by means of water. The hour-watch 
or dial, otherwise called the sun-dial, is 
mentioned in the reign of king Hezekiah, 
2 Kings XX. 9, 10 ; Isai. xxxviii 8. Its being 
called ‘Uhe sun-dial of Ahaz” renders it 
probable that Ahaz first introduced it from 
Babylon; whence, also, Anaximenes, the 
Milesian, brought the first skiathericon into 
Greece, This instrument was of no use 
during the night, nor indeed during a cloudy 
day. In consequence of this defect, the 
clepsydra was invented, which was used in 
Persia as late as the seventeenth century in 
its simplest form. The clepsydra was a small 
circular vessel, constructed of thinly beaten 
copper or brass, and having a small perfora- 
tion through the bottom. It was placed in 
another vessel, filled with water. The dia- 
meter of the hole in the bottom of the clep- 
sydra was such, that it filled with water in 
three hours, and sunk. It was necessary 
that there should be a servant to tend it, 
who should take it up when it had sunk, 
pour out the water, and place it again empty 
on the surface of the water in the vase. 

The hours of principal note in the course 
of the day were the third, the sixth, and the 
ninth. These hours, it would seem, were 
consecrated by Daniel to prayer, Daniel vi. 
10; Acts ii. 15; iii. 1 ; x. 9- Ihe day was 
divided into twelve hours, which, of course, 
varied in length, being shorter in the winter 
and longer in the summer, John xi 9. In 
the winter, therefore, the clepsydras were 
so constructed, that the water might sink 
them more rapidly. Ihe hours were num- 
bered from the rising of the sun, so that, 
at the season of the equinox, the third 
corresponded to the ninth of our reckon- 
ing; the sixth, to our twelfth; and the 
ninth, to three o^clock in the aftcnioon. 
At other seasons of the year, it is necessary 
to observe the time when the sun rises, and 
reduce the hours to our time accordingly. 
We observe, therefore, that the sun in Pales- 
tine, at the summer solstice, rises at five of 
our time, and sets about seven. At the 
winter solstice, it rises about seven, and sets 
about five. 

Before the captivity, the night was divided 
into three watches. The first, which con- 
tinued till midnight, was denominated the 
commencing or first watch, Lam. ii. 19. The 
second was denominated the middle watch, 
and continued from midnight till the crow- 
ing of the cock. The third, called the 
morning watch, extended from the second 
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to the rising of the sun. These divisions 
and names appear to have owed their origin 
to the watches of the Levites in the taber- 
nacle and temple, Bxod. xiv. 24 : 1 Sam. xi. 
11. In the time of Christ, however, the 
night, in imitation of the Romans, was di- 
vided into four watches. According to the 
English mode of reckoning they were as 
fidibws : 1 . The evening, from twilight to 
nine o’clock. 2. The midnight, from nine 
to twelve, 3, The cock-crowing, from 
twelve to three. 4. From three o'clock till 
day-break. A day is used in the prophetic 
scripture for a year : “ I have appointed 
thee each day for a year,” £zek. iv. (5. See 
Cock-Chow. 

DEACON, from the Greek word SdKorof, 
in its proper and primitive sense, denotes a 
servant who attends his master, waits on him 
at table, and is always near his person to 
obey his orders, which was accounted a more 
creditable kind of service than that which is 
imported by the word Sov\os, a slave ; but 
this distinction is not usually obser\’ed in 
the New Testament. Our Lord makes use of 
both terms in Matt. xx. 26, 27, though they 
are not distinctly marked in our transla- 
tion : “ Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your deacon ; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant, 1'lie appointment of deacons in the 
first Christian church is distinctly recorded, 
Acts vi. 1—16. The number of disciples 
having greatly increased in Jerusalem, the 
Greeks, or Hellenistic Jews, began to mur- 
mur against the Hebrews, complaining that 
their widows were neglected in the daily 
distribution of the church’s bounty. The 
twelve apostles, who hitherto had discharged 
the diflererit offices of apostle, presbyter, 
and deacon, u})on the principle that the 
greater office always includes the less, now 
convened the church, and said unto them, 
“ It is not reasonable that we should leave 
the ministration of the word of God, and 
serve tables : look ye out, therefore, among 
yourselves, seven men of good report, full 
of the Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we 
may appoint over this business ; but we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer, and to 
the ministry of the word.” And the saying 
pleased the whole multitude ; and they (the 
multitude) chose Stephen, and six others, 
whom they set before the apostles, &c. 

The qualifications of deacons are stated 
by the ajiostle Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 8 — 12. There 
were also, in the primitive churches females 
invested with this office, who were termed 
deaconesses. Of this number was Phoebe, a 
member of the church of Oenchrea, mention- 
ed by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 1. ** They served 
the church,” says Calmet, in those offices 
which the deacons could not themselves 
exercise, visiting those of their own sex in 
sickness, or when imprisoned for the faith. 
They were persons of advanced age, when 
chosen ; and appointed to the office by im- 
position of hands.” It is probably of thesa 
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deaconesses that the apostle speaks, where 
he describes the ministering widows, 1 Tim, 
V. 5—10. 

DEAD. See Funerals. 

Dead, Mournings for the. The ancient 
Israelites, in imitation of the heathen, from 
whom they borrowed the practice, frequently 
cut themselves with knives and lancets, 
scratched their faces, or pricked certain 
parts of their bodies with needles. These 
superstitious practices were expressly for- 
biaden in their law: “ Ye are the children of 
the Lord your God : ye shall not cut your- 
selves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead.*' The bereaved Greeks 
tore, cut off, and sometimes shaved, their 
hair; they reckoned it a duty which they 
owed to the dead, to deprive their heads 
of the greatest part of their honours, or, 
in the language of scripture, made a bald- 
ness between their eyes. The same cus- 
tom prevailed among the ancient Persians, 
and the neighbouring states. When the 
atriarch Job was informed of the death of 
is children, and the destruction of his pro- 
perty, he arose and rent his mantle, and 
shaved his head, and fell down upon the 
ground and worshipped ; and in the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, wc read of eighty men who 
were going to lament the desolations of 
Jerusalem, having their beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, 
in direct violation of the divine law, with 
offerings and incense in their hand, to bring 
them to the house of the Lord, Jsr. xh 5. 
Shaving, however, was, on some occasions, 
a sign of joy ; and to let the hair grow long, 
the practice of mourners, or persons in afflic- 
tion. Joseph shaved himself before he went 
into the palace, Gen. xli. 14; and Mephibo- 
sheth let his hair grow during the time 
J)avid was banished from Jerusalem, but 
shaved himself on his return. In ordinary 
sorrows they only neglected their hair, or 
suffered it to hang down loose upon their 
shoulders ; in more poignant grief they cut 
it off; but in a sudden and violent paroxysm, 
they plucked it off with their hands. Such 
a violent expression of sorrow is exemplified 
in the conduct of Ezra, which he thus de- 
scribes: “And when I heard this thing I 
rent my garment and my mantle, and plucked 
off the hair of my head, and of my beard, 
and sat down astomed,” Ezra ix. 3. The 
Greeks, and other nations around them, ex- 
pressed the violence of their sorrow in the 
same way ; for in Homer, Ulysses and his 
companions, bewailing the death of Elpenor, 
howled and plucked off their hair. Mourn- 
ers withdrew as much as possible from the 
world; they abstained from banquets and 
entertainments; they banished from their 
houses as unsuitable to their circumstances, 
and even painful to their feelings, musical 
instruments of every kind, and whatever 
was calculated to excite pleasure, or that 
wore an air of mirth and gaiety. Thus did 
the king of Persia testify his sorrow for the 
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decree, into which his wily courtiers had 
betrayed him, and which, without the mira- 
culous interposition of heaven, had proved 
fatal to his favourite minister : “ 'Oien the 
king went to his palace, and spent the night 
fasting ; neither were instruments of music 
-brought before him,'^ Dan. vi. 18. 

2. Oriental mourners divested themselves 
of all ornaments, and laid aside their jewels, 
gold, and everything rich and splendid in 
their dress. This proof of humiliation and 
submission Jehovah required of his offend- 
ing people in the wilderness ; “ Therefore, 
now put off’ thy ornaments from thee, that I 
may know what to do unto thee. And the 
children of Israel stripped themselves of their 
ornaments by the Mount Horeb,^* Exodus 
xxxiii. 5, C. Long after the time of Moses, 
that rebellious nation again received a com- 
mand of similar import : “ Strip you, and 
make you bare, and gird sackcloth upon your 
loins,” Isaiah xxxii. 11. The garments of 
the mourner were always black. Progne, 
having notice of Philomela’s death, lays aside 
her robes, beaming with a profusion of gold, 
and appears in sable vestments ; and Althaea, 
when her brethren were slain by Meleager, 
exchanged lier glittering robes for black : — 

** Et auratas tnviavit vesiUms Ovid. 

These sable vestments differed from their 
ordinary dress, not only in colour, but also 
in value, being made of cheap and coarse 
stuff, as appears from these lines of Terence : 

Texeniem Mam studiosc ipsam offendlmtis 

Mediocritir itcstUam veste lugubH 

E^jus anuU'causa, ojAnor, <pML erat inortua!* 

We found her busy at the loom, in a cheap 
mourning habit, which she wore I sujipose 
for the old woman’s death.” In Judea, the 
mourner was clothed in sackcloth of hair, and 
by consequence, in sable robes ; and peni- 
tents, by assuming it, seemed to confess that 
tlieir guilt exposed them to death. Some of 
the eastern nations, in modern times, bury in 
linen ; but Chardin informs us, that others 
still retain the use of sackcloth for that pur- 
pose. To sit in sackcloth and ashes, was a 
frequent expression of mourning in the ori- 
ental regions ; and persons overwhelmed with 
grief, and unable to sustain the weight of 
their calamities, often threw themselves upon 
the earth, and rolled in the dust ; and the 
more dirty the ground was, the better it 
served to defile them, and to express their 
sorrow and dejection. In this way Tamar 
signified her distress, after being dishonoured 
by Amnon, “ She put ashes on her head 
and when Mordecai understood that the 
doom of his nation was sealed, he “ rent his 
clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes.” 
C)ur Lord alludes to the same custom, in that 
denunciation: “Woe unto thee, Chorazinl 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago, in sackcloth and ashes,” 
Matt. xi. 21. Intimately connected with 
this, is the custom of putting dust upon the 
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menced just before sunset, the second, pre- 
cisely at sunset. The Arabians agree with 
the Caraites and Samaritans ; and in this way 
the Hebrews appear to have computed, pre- 
vious to the captivity. 

The mention of hems, occurs first 
in Daniel iii. 6, 15 j v. 5. They were first 
measured by pnomon.v, which merely indi- 
cated the meridian ; afterwards, by the hour- 
watekf criaaBepiKov ; and subsequently still, by 
the clepsydra, or instrument for measuring 
time, by means of water. The hour-watch 
or dial, otherwise called the sun-dial, is 
mentioned in the reign of king Hezekiah, 
2 Kings XX. 9, 10 ; Isai. xxxviii 8. Its being 
called “the sun-dial of Ahaz/' renders it 
probable that Ahaz first introduced it from 
Babylon; whence, also, Anaximenes, the 
Milesian, brought the first shathericon into 
Greece lliis instrument was of no use 
during the night, nor indeed during a cloudy 
day. In consequence of this defect, the 
clepsydra was invented, which was used in 
Persia as late as the seventeenth century in 
its simplest form. The clepsydra was a small 
circular vessel, constructed of thinly beaten 
copper or brass, and having a small perfora- 
tion through the bottom. It was placed in 
another vessel, filled with water. The dia- 
meter of the hole in the bottom of the clep^ 
sydra was such, that it filled with water in 
three hours, and sunk. It was necessary 
that there should be a servant to tend it, 
who should take it un when it had sunk, 
pour out the water, ana place it again emjity 
on the surface of the water in the vase. 

The hours of principal note in the course 
of the day were the third, the sixth, and the 
ninth. These hours, it would seem, were 
consecrated by Daniel to prayer, Daniel vi. 
10; Acts ii. 15; hi. 1 ; x. 9 The day was 
divided into twelve hours, which, of course, 
vaned in length, being shorter m the winter 
and longer in the summer, John xi 9. In 
the winter, therefore, the clepsydras were 
so constructed, that the water might sink 
them more rapidly. ^Phe hours were num- 
bered from the rising of the sun, so that, 
at the season of the equinox, the third 
corresponded to the ninth of our reckon- 
ing; the sixth, to our twelfth; and the 
ninth, to three oVlock in the aftemoon. 
At other seasons of the year, it is necessary 
to observe the time when the sun rises, and 
reduce the hours to our time accordingly. 
We observe, therefore, that the sun m Pales- 
tine, at the summer solstice, rises at five of 
our time, and sets about seven. At the 
winter solstice, it rises about seven, and sets 
about five. 

Before the captivity, the night was divided 
into three wattes. The first, which con- 
tinued till midnight, was denominated the 
commencing or first watch, Lam. ii. 19. The 
second was denominated the middle watch, 
and continued from midnight till the crow- 
ing of the cock. The third, called the 
morning watch, extended from the second 
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to the rising of the sun. These division^ 
and names appear to have owed their origin 
to the watches of the Levites in the taber- 
nacle and temple, £xod. xiv. 24 : 1 Sam. xi. 
11. In the time of Christ, however, the 
night, in imitation of the Romans, was di- 
vided into four watches. According to the 
English mode of reckoning they were as 
follows : 1 . The evening, from twilight to 
nine o’clock. 2. The midnight, from nine 
to twelve. 3. The cock-crowing, from 
twelve to tliree. 4. From three o'clock till 
day-break. A day is used m the prophetic 
scripture for a year : “I have appointed 
thee each day for a year,” Ezek. iv. 0. See 
Cock-Crow. 

DEACON, from the Greek word BtdKovost 
in its proper and primitive sense, denotes a 
serimnf who attends his master, waits on him 
at talilc, and is always near his person to 
obey his orders, which was accounted a more 
creditable kind of service than that which is 
imported by the word Bov\os, a slave ; but 
this distinction is not usually observed in 
the New Testament. Our Lord makes use of 
both terms iii Matt. xx. 2C, 27, though they 
are not distinctly marked in our transla- 
tion : “ Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your deacon; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him bo your 
servant ” The apjiointment of deacons m the 
first Christian church is distinctly recorded, 
Acts vi. 1 — 16. The number of disciples 
having greatly increased m Jerusalem, the 
Greeks, or Hellenistic Jews, began to mur- 
mur against the Hebrews, complaining that 
their widows were neglected in the daily 
distribution of the church’s bounty. The 
twelve apostles, who hitherto had discharged 
the diflerent offices of apostle, presbyter, 
and deacon, upon the principle that the 
greater office always includes the less, now 
convened the church, and said unto them, 
“It is not reasonable that wo should leave 
the ministration of the word of God, and 
serve tables : look ye out, therefore, among 
yourselves, seven men of good report, full 
of the Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we 
may appoint over this business ; but we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer, and to 
the ministry of the word.” And the saying 
pleased the M^hole multitude ; and they (the 
multitude) chose Stephen, and six others, 
whom they set before the apostles, &c. 

The qualifications of deacons are stated 
by the apostle Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 8-— 12. There 
were also, in the primitive churches females 
invested with this office, who were tenned 
deaconesses. Of this number was Phoebe, a 
member of the church of Oenchrea, mention- 
ed by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 1. “ They served 
the church,” says Cahnet, “ in those ofiices 
which the deacons could not themselves 
exercise, visiting those of their own sex in 
sickness, or when imprisoned for the faith* 
They were persons of advanced age, when 
chosen ; and appointed to the office by im- 
position of hands.” It is probaWy of theso 
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deaconesses that the apostle speaks, where 
he describes the ministering widows, 1 Tim. 
V. 5—10. 

DEAD. See Funerals. 

Deao, Mournings for the. The ancient 
Israelites, in imitation of the heathen, from 
whom they borrowed the practice, frequently 
cut themselves with knives and lancets, 
scratched their faces, or pricked certain 
parts of their bodies with needles. These 
suuerstitious practices were expressly for- 
bidden in their law: “ Ye are the children of 
the Lord your God : ye shall not cut your- 
selves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead.” The bereaved Greeks 
tore, cut off, and sometimes shaved, their 
hair; they reckoned it a duty which they 
owed to the dead, to deprive their heads 
of the greatest part of their honours, or, 
in the language of scripture, made a bald- 
ness between their eyes. The same cus- 
tom prevailed among the ancient Persians, 
and the neighbouring slates. When the 
patriarch Job was informed of the death of 
his children, and the destruction of his pro- 
perty, he arose and rent his mantle, and 
shaved his head, and fell down upon the 
ground and worshipped ; and in the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, we read of eighty men who 
were going to lament the desolations of 
Jerusalem, having their beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent, and having cut themselves, 
ifn direct violation of the divine law, with 
offerings and incense m their hand, to bring 
them to the house of the Lord, Jer. xh. 5. 
Shaving, however, was, on some occasions, 
a sign of joy ; and to let the hair grow long, 
the practice of mourners, or persons in afflic- 
tion. Joseph shaved himself before he went 
into the palace, Gen. xli. 14 ; and Mephibo- 
sheth let his hair otow during the time 
David was banished from Jerusalem, but 
shaved himself on his return. In ordinary 
sorrows they only neglected their hair, or 
suffered it to hang down loose upon their 
shoulders ; in more poignant grief they cut 
it off; but in a sudden and violent jiaroxysm, 
they plucked it off with their hands. Such 
a violent expression of sorrow is exemplified 
in the conduct of Ezra, which he thus de- 
scribes : And when I heard this thing I 
rent ray garment and my mantle, and plucked 
off the hair of my head, and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied,” Ezra ix. 3. The 
Greeks, and other nations around them, ex- 
pressed the violence of their sorrow in the 
same way; for in Homer, Ulysses and his 
companions, bewailing the death of Elpenor, 
howled and plucked off their hair. Mourn- 
ers withdrew as much as possible from the 
world; they abstained from banquets and 
entertainments; they banished from their 
houses as unsuitable to their circumstances, 
and even painful to their feelings, musical 
instruments of every kind, and whatever 
was calculated to excite pleasure, or that 
wore an air of mirth and gaiety. Thus did 
the king of Persia testify his sorrow for the 
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decree, into which his wiljr courtiers had 
betrayed him, and which, without the mira- 
culous interposition of heaven, had proved 
fatal to his favourite minister : “ Then the 
king went to his palace, and spent the night 
fasting; neither were instniments of music 
brought before him,^^ Dan. vi. 18. 

2. Oriental mourners divested themselves 
of all ornaments, and laid aside their jewels, 
gold, and everything rich and splendid in 
their dress. This proof of humiliation and 
submission Jehovah required of his offend- 
ing people in the wilderness ; ** Tlierefore, 
now put off thy ornaments from thee, that I 
may know what to do unto thee. And the 
children of Israel stripped themselves of their 
ornaments by the Mount Iloreb,” Exodus 
xxxiii. 5, 6. Long after the time of Moses, 
that rebellious nation again received a com- 
mand of similar import : “ Strip you, and 
make you bare, and gird sackcloth upon your 
loins,” Isaiah xxxii. 11. The garments of 
the mourner were always black. Progne, 
having notice of Philomela’s death, lays aside 
her robes, beaming with a profusion of gold, 
and appears in sable vestments ; and Althapa, 
when her brethren were slain by Meleager, 
exchanged her glittering robes for black : — 

Ef auratas mutavit vestibus Ovid. 

These sable vestments differed from their 
ordinary dress, not only in colour, but also 
in value, being made of cheap and coarse 
stuff, as ajipcars from these lines of Terence t 

** Tcxrniem tefam stiidiosc ijisum offeiudimus 
Medlocnter vestitam wste lu^ubri 
Ejua anuisaitisa, vpinor, <pui erai mortua^ 

“ We found her busy at the loom, m a cheap 
mourning habit, which she wore I suppose 
for the old woman’s death.” In Judea, the 
mourner was clothed in sackcloth of hair, and 
by consequence, in sable robes ; and peni- 
tents, by assuming it, seemed to confess that 
their guilt exposed them to deatli. Some of 
the eastern nations, in modern times, bury in 
linen ; but Chardin informs us, that others 
still retain the use of sackcloth for that pur- 
pose. To sit in sackcloth and ashes, was a 
frequent expression of mourning in the ori- 
ental regions ; and persons overwhelmed with 
grief, and unable to sustain the weight of 
their calamities, often threw themselves upon 
the earth, and rolled in the dust ; and the 
more dirty the ground was, the better it 
served to defile them, and to express their 
sorrow and dejection. In tliis way Tamar 
signified her distress, after being dishonoured 
by Amnon, “ She put ashes on her head ; ” 
and when Mordecai understood that the 
doom of his nation was scaled, he rent his 
clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes.” 
Our Lord alludes to the same custom, in that 
denunciation : ‘'Woe unto thee, Chorazin I 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty 
works which were done in you, lnui Been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago, in sackcloth and ashes,” 
Matt. xi. 21. Intimately connected with 
this, is the custom of putting dust upon the 
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head. When the armies of Israel were de- 
feated before Ai, Joshua rent his clothes, 
and fell to the earth upon his face, he and 
the elders of Israel, and put dust upon their 
heads.” The mourner sometimes laid his 
hands upon his head ; for the prophet, ex- 
postulating with his people, predicts their 
humiliation in these words : “ Yea, thou 
shalt go forth from him, and thine hands 
upon thine head j for the Lord hath rejected 
thy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper 
in them,” Jer. ii. 37. In both these cases, 
the head of the mourner was uncovered ; but 
they sometimes adopted the opposite custom, 
and covered their heads in great distress, or 
when they were loaded with disgrace and in- 
famy. ^ 

3. To cover the lipsVas a very ancient sign 
of mourning ; and it continues to be prac- 
tised among the Jews of Barbary to this day. 
When they return from the grave to the 
house of the deceased, the chief mourner re- 
ceives them with his jaws tied up with a linen 
cloth, in imitation of the manner in which 
the face of the dead is covered ; and by this 
the mourner is said to testify that he was 
ready to die for his friend. Muffled in this 
way, the mourner goes for seven days, during 
which the rest of his fjiends come twice 
every twenty-four hours to pray with him. 
This allusion is |)erhaps involved in the 
charge which Ezekiel received when his wife 
died, to abstain from the customary forms 
of mourning: “Forbear to cry; make no 
mourning for the dead ; bind the tire of thy 
head upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon 
thy feet, and cover not thy lips, and eat not 
the bread of men,” Ezekiel xxiv. 17. 

4. Sitting on the ground was a posture 
which denoted severe distress Thus tlie 
prophet represents the elders of Israel, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the capti- 
vity of those whom the sword had spared : 
“ The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon 
the ground, and keep silence ; they have cast 
up dust upon their heads ; tliey have girded 
themselves with sackcloth; the virgins of 
Jerusalem hang down their heads to the 
ground,” Lam. li. 10. Judea is represented 
on several coins of Vespasian and "J'ltua, as 
a solitary female in this very posture of sor- 
row and captivity sitting upon the ground. 
It is remarkable, that we find Judea repre- 
sented as a sorrowful woman sitting on the 
^ound, in a passage of the prophet, where 
the same calamity which was recorded on 
the medals of these Roman emperors is 
foretold : “ And she being desolate shall sit 
upon the mund,” Isaiah iii. 26. 

6. Chardin informs us that when the king 
of Persia dies, his physicians and astrologers 
lose their places, and are excluded from the 
court ; the first, because they could not cure 
their sovereign, and the last, because they 
did not give previous notice of his death. 
This whimsical custom he supposes has de- 
scended to modern times from a very remote 
antiquity ; and to have been the true reason 


that Daniel was absent when Belshazzar saw 
the hand writing his doom on the wall. If 
the conjecture of that intelligent traveller ho 
well founded, the venerable prophet had 
been forced by the established etiquette of 
the court to retire from the management of 
public affairs at the death of Nebuchadnez- 
zar ; and had remained in a private station 
for twenty-three years, neglected or forgot- 
ten, till the awful occurrence of that memor- 
able night rendered his assistance necessary, 
and brought him again into public notice 
This accounts in a very satisfactory manner, 
as well for Belshazzar’s ignorance of Daniel, 
as for the recollection of Nitocris, the queen- 
mother, who had long known his character 
and abilities during the reign of her husband. 
This solution of the difficulty is at least in- 
genious. 

6. It was a custom among the Jews to visit 
the sepulchres of their deceased friends three 
days ; for so long they supposed their spirits 
hovered about them; but when once they 
perceived tbeir visage begin to change, as it 
would in that time in those warm countries, 
all hopes of a return to life were then at an 
end But it appears from an incident in the 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus, tliat in 
Judea they were accustomed to visit the 
graves of their (leccased relations after liio 
third day, merely to lament their loss, and 
give vent to their grief If this had not 
been a common piactice, the peojdo that 
came to comfort the bisters of Jaizaros 
would not so readily have concliwled, vhen 
JMary, on the fourth day, went hastily out 
to meet her Saviour, “ She goeth to the 
grave to weep there ” The Turkish wo- 
men continue to follow this custom • they 
go before sun-rising on Friday, the stated 
day of their worship, to the grave of the 
deceased, where, with many tears and la- 
mentations, they sprinkle their monuments 
with water and tSowers. 

DEAD SEA. This was anciently called the 
Sea of the Plain, Deut in 17; iv. 49, from its 
situation in the great hollow or plain of the 
Jordan; the Salt Sea, Dcut. iii. 17; Joshua 
XV. 5, from the extreme salt ness of its 
waters ; and the East Sea, Ezek. xlvii. 18 ; 
Joel ii. 20, from its situation relative to 
Judea, and in contradistinction to the ^^est 
Sea, or Mediterranean. It is likewise call- 
ed by Josephus, and by the Greek and 
Latin writers generally, Lacus Asphaltites, 
from the bitumen found in it; and the Dead 
Sea, its more frequent modern appellation, 
from a tradition, commonly though erro- 
neously received, that no living creature 
could exist in its saline and sulplmreous 
waters. It is at present known in Syria by 
the names of Almotanah and Bahar Loth: 
and occupies what may be considered as the 
southern extremity of the vale of Jordan; 
forming, in that direction, the western 
boundary to the Holy Land. The Dead 
Nea is about seventy miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth at its broadest part j hav- 
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ing, like the Caspian, no visible communi- 
cation with the ocean Its depth seems to 
be altogether unknown ; nor does it appear 
that a boat has ever navigated its surface. 
Towards its southern extremity, however, 
m a contracted part of the lake, is a ford, 
about six miles over, made use of by the 
Arabs : in the middle of which they report 
the water to be \varin ; indicating the pre- 
sence of warm springs beneath. In general, 
towai^ls the shore, it is shallow ; and rises 
and falls with the seasons, and the quantity 
of water carried into it by seven streams, 
Avhich fall into this their common recep- 
tacle, the chief of which is the Jordan. 

Hie water now coveiing these nuns oc- 
cupies what was formerly the vale of Sid- 
diin; a rich and fruitful valley, in which 
stood the five cities, called the cities of the 
plain, namely. So Join, (lomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboim, and Bela or Zoar: the four first 
of which were destroyed, while the latter, 
lieing ** a little city,*’ was preserved at the 
intercession of JiOt; to which he fled for 
refuge from the impending catastrophe, and 
where he remained in safety during its ac- 
eomphshmciit. 

J'he specific grav’^ity of the waters of the 
Dead Sea is supjiosed to have been much 
exaggerated by the ancient writers, but 
tlieii statements are now proved to he by 
no means very wide of the truth Pliny 
.says, that no living bodies would sink in 
it; and IStiabo, that persons who went 
into it were borne up to their middle. Van 
Egmont and Ifeyman state, that, on swim- 
ming to some distance from the shore, they 
found themselves, to then great surprise, 
lifted up ]>y the water. “ When 1 had swam 
to some distance,” says the latter, ” 1 en- 
deavoured to sink to the bottom, but could 
not ; for the water kept me continually up, 
and would ccitamly have thiown me ujion 
my face, had I not put foith all the strength 
J was master of, to keep myself in a perpen- 
dicular ])osture, so that I walked m the sea 
as if 1 had trod on firm gnnind, without 
having occasion to make any of the mo- 
tions necessary in treading fiesh water; 
and when I was swimming, 1 was obliged 
to keep my legs the greatest part of the 
time out of the water. I\Iy fellow traveller 
was agreeably surprised to find that he 
could swim here, having never learned 
But this proceeded from the gravity of 
the water, as this certainly docs from the 
extraordinary quantity of salt in it.” Mi. 
Job fie says, he found it very little more 
buoyant than other seas, but he did not go 
out of his depth. “ The descent of the 
beach,” he says, ‘Ms so gently gradual, that 
I must have waded above a hundred yards 
to get completely out of my depth, and 
the impatience of the Arabians would not 
allow of time siifficient for this.” Captain 
Mangles says : “ The m ater is as bitter and 
as buoyant as the people have reported. 
Those of our party who could not swim, 
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floated on its surface like corks. On dip- 
ping the head in, the eyes smarted dread-- 
fully.” With regard to the agents employ- 
ed in this catastrophe, there might seem 
reason to suppose that volcanic phenomena 
had some share in producing it ; but Cha- 
teaubriand’s remark is deserving of atten- 
tion. “ I cannot,” he says, coincide in 
opinion with those who suppose the Dead 
Sea to be the crater of a volcano. I have 
seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, Monte Nuovo in 
the lake of Fusino, the peak of the Azores, 
the Mamalif opposite to Carthage, the ex- 
tinguished volcanoes of Auvergne ; and re- 
marked m all of tliem the same characters; 
that is to say, mountains excavated in the 
form of a tunnel, lava, and ashes, which 
exhibited incontestable'^roofs of the agency 
of fire.” After noticing the very different 
shape and position of the Dead Sea, he 
adds : ** Bitumen, warm springs, and phos- 
phoric stones are found, it is true, in the 
mountains of Arabia; but then, the pre- 
sence of hot springs, sulphur, and asphaltos 
is not sufficient to attest the anterior exis- 
tence of a volcano.” The learned French- 
man inclines to adopt the idea of Professors 
Michachs and Busching, that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were built upon a mine of bitu- 
men ; that lightuihg kindled the combus- 
tible mass, and that the cities sank in 
the subterraneous conflagration M Malte 
Brim ingeniously suggests, that the cities 
might themselves have been built of bitumi- 
nous stones, and thus have been set in 
flames by the fire of heaven. We learn, 
from the ^Mosaic account, that the Vale of 
JSiddim, which is now occupied by the Dead 
JSea, was full of “ slime pits,” or pits of bi- 
tumen. Pocockc says • “It is observed, 
that the bitumen floats on the \vater, and 
comes ashore after windy weather; the 
Arabs gather it up, and it stives as pitch 
for all uses, goes into the composition of 
medicines, and is thought to have been a 
very great ingredient in the bitumen used 
in einlialming the bodies in Egypt : it has 
been much used for cerecloths, and has an 
ill smell when burnt. It is probable that 
there are subterraneous fires, that throw 
up this bitumen at the bottom of the sea, 
where it may form itself into a mass, which 
may be broken by the motion of the water 
occasioned by high winds ; and it is very 
remarkable, that the stone called the stone 
of Moses, found about two or three leagues 
from the sea, which burns like a coal, and 
turns only to a white stone, and not to 
ashes, has the same smell, when burnt, as 
this pitch; so that it is probable, a stratum 
of the stone under the Dead Sea is one part 
of the matter that feeds the subterraneous 
fires, and that this bitumen boils up out of 
it.*^ To give force to this last conjecture, 
however, it would be requisite to ascertain, 
whether bitumen is capable of being de- 
tached from this stone, m a liquid state, by 
the action of fire. The stone m question is 
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tEo black fetid limefitone, used at Jerusa. 
lem in the manufacture of rosaries and 
amulets, and worn as a charm against the 
plague. The effluvia which it emits on 
friction, is owing to a strong impregnation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. If the buiMings 
were constructed of materials of this de- 
scription, with (quarries of which the neigh- 
bouring mountains abound, they would be 
easily susceptible of ignition by lightning. 
The scriptural account, however^ is ex- 
plicit, that the Lord rained upon So- 
dom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
heaven which we may safely interpret as 
implying a shower of inflamed sulphur, or 
nitre. At the same time it is evident, that 
the whole plain underwent a simultaneous 
convulsion, which seems referable to the 
consequences of a bituminous explosion. 
In perfect accordance with this view of the 
catastrophe, we find the very materials, as 
it were, of this awful visitation still at hand 
in the neighbouring hiUs ; from which they 
might have been poured down by the 
agency of thunder-storms, directed by the 
hand of offended heaven. Captains Irby and 
Mangles collected, on the southern coast, 
lumps of nitre and fine sulphur, from the 
size of a nutmeg up to that of a small hen’s 
egg, which, it was evident from their situa- 
tion, had been brought down by the rain : 
** their great deposits must be sought for,” 
they say, “ in the cliff.” These cliffs then 
were probably swept by the lightnings, and 
their flaming masses poured in a deluge of 
fire u^n the plain. 

DEBORAH, a prophetess, wife of Lapi- 
doth, judged the Israelites, and dwelt under 
a p£dm-tree between Ramah and Bethel, 
Judges IV. 4, 5. She sent for Barak, di- 
rected him to attack Sisera, and, in the name 
of God, promised him victory ; but Barak 
refusing to go, unless she went with him, 
she told him, that the honour of this expe- 
dition would be given to a woman, and not 
to him. After the victory, Deborah and 
Barak sung a fine thanksgiving song, the 
composition probably of Deborah alone, 
which is preserved. Judges v. 

DEBTS. In nothing, perhaps, do the 
Israelitish laws deviate so far from our own, as 
in regard to matters of debt. Imprisonment 
was unknown amongst the Hebrews, who 
were equally free from those long and expen- 
sive modes of procedure with which we are 
acquainted, for the recovery of debts, llieir 
laws in this respect were simple, but effici- 
ent. Where pledges were lodged with a cre- 
ditor for the payment of a debt, which was 
not discharged, the creditor was allowed to 
appropriate the pledge to his own benefit, 
without any interposition of a magistrate, 
and to keep it as rightfully as if it had been 
bought with the sum which had been l€nt 
for it. But, besides the pledge, every Isra- 
elite had various pieces of property, on 
which execution for debt might readily be 
made; as (l.) His hereditary land, the pro- 
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duce of which might be attached till the 
year of jubilee : (2.) His houses, which, with 
the sole exception of those of the Levites^ 
might be sold in perpetuity, Levit. xxv. 29* 
30 : (3.) His cattle, household furniture, and 
ornampts, ^peor also liable to be taken in 
execution. See Job xxiv. 3; Prov-, xxii. 27* 
From Deut. xv. 1 — 11, we see that no debt 
could be exacted from a poor man in the 
seventh year ; because, the land lying fallow, 
he liad no income whence to pay it : (4.) The 
person of the debtor, who might be sold, 
along with his wife and children, if he had 
any. See Leviticus xxv. 39; Job xxiv. 9; 
2 Kings iv. 1 ; Isaiah 1. 1 ; Nehem. v. We 
have no intimation, in the writings of Moses, 
that suretyship was practised among the 
Hebrews in cases of debt. In the Proverbs 
of Solomon, however, there are many admo- 
nitions respecting it. Where this warranty 
was given, the surety was treated with the 
same severity as if he had been the actual 
debtor ; and if he could not pay, his very 
bed might be taken from under nim, Prov. 
xxii. 27 . There is a reference to the custom 
observed in contracting this obligation in 
Prov. xvii. 18 : A man void of understand- 
ing striketh hands,” &c. ; and also in Prov. 
xxii. 26 : ** Be not thou one of them that 
strike hands,” &c. It is to be observed that 
the hand was given, not to the creditor, but 
to the debtor, in the creditor’s presence. 
By this act the surety intimated that he 
became in a legal sense one with the debtor, 
and rendered himself liable to pay the debt. 

2. We have above noticed the practice of 
lending on pledge ; but as this was liable to 
considerable abuse, the following judicial 
regulations were adopted : (1.) The creditor 
was not allowed to enter the house of the 
debtor to fetch the pledge, but was obliged 
to stand without the door, and wait till it 
was brought to him, Deut. xxiv. 10, 11. 
This law was wisely designed to restrain 
avaricious and unprincipled persons from 
taking advantage of their poor brethren in 
choosing their own pledges. (2.) The upper 
garment, which served by night for a blan- 
ket, Exod xxii. 25, 26, Deut. xxiv. 12, 13, 
and mills and mill-stones, if taken in pledge, 
were to be restored to the owner before sun- 
set. ITie reason of this law was, that these 
articles were indispensable to the comforta- 
ble subsistence of the poor; and, for the 
same reason, it is likely that it extended 
to all necessary utensils. Such a restora- 
tion was no loss to the creditor ; for he had 
it in his power at last, by the aid of summary 
justice, to lay hold of the whole property of 
the debtor ; and, if he had none, of his per- 
son : and, in the event of non-payment, as 
before stated, to take him for a bond slave. 

DECALOGUE, the ten principal com- 
mandments, Exod. XX. 1, &c., from the 
Greek Se/cA ten, and \6yoi words. The Jews 
call these precepts, the ten words, 

DECAPOLIS, a country in Palestine, so 
called, because it contained ten principal 
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cities ; some situated on the west, and some 
on the east side of Jordan, Matt. iv. 25; 
Mark v. 20. 

DEDICATION, a religious ceremony, 
whereby any person or thing was set apart 
to the service of God, and the purposes of 
religion. Dedications of persons, temples, 
and houses, were frequent among the Jqws. 
See (Consecration. 

DEFILEMENT. Under the law, many 
were those blemishes of person and conduct, 
which were considered as defilements : some 
were voluntary, others involuntary ; some 
were inevitable, and the effect of nature it- 
self, others arose from personal transgres- 
sion. Under the gospel, defilements are 
those of the heart, of the mind, the temper, 
and conduct, 'ilie ceremonial unclearmesses 
of the law are superseded as religious rites ; 
though many of them claim attention as 
usages of health, decency, and civility. 

DEGREES Pmlms of Degrees is a name 
given to fifteen psalms, from the cxx. to the 
cxxxiv. inclusive. Idle Hebrew text calls 
them a song of ascents. Junius and Tremcl- 
lius translate the Hebrew a song of excel- 
lences, or an excellent song, from the excel- 
lent matter they contain. Some call them 
2 )salms of elevation, because they were sung 
with an exalted voice, or because at every 
psalm the voice was raised ; but the trans- 
lation oi psalms of degrees has more generally 
obtained. Some think that they were called 
psalms of degrees, because they were sung 
upon the fifteen steps of the temple ; but 
they are not agreed where these steps were. 
Others arc of opinion, that they were so 
denominated, because sung in a gallery, 
wdiich was in the court of Israel, where the 
JiCVites sometimes read the law. Ualmet 
thinks, that they were called songs of de- 
greCvS, or of ascent, because they were com- 
posed on occasion of the deliverance of the 
Jews from the captivity of Baliylon, either 
to implore this deliverance from God, or to 
return thanks for it after it had been ob- 
tained ; and that the Hebrews used the 
term to go vp, when they spoke of their 
journeying from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
Others are of opinion, that these psalms 
were sung during the time of service, whilst 
the fiesh, &c. were consuming on the altar, 
and whilst the fume and smoke ascended 
towards heaven ; and that the title Psalms 
of Ascent seems to favour this supposition. 
The point is involved in entire obscurity ; 
and, after all, the title of these Psalms may 
be only a musical direction to the temple 
choir. 

DEISTS. This term appears to have had 
an honourable origin, being of the same im- 
ort as Theists, designating those who 
elieve in the existence ’of a supreme in- 
telligent cause, m opposition to the Epi- 
cureans, and other atheistical philosophers. 
The name, in modern times, is said to have 
been first assumed about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, by some persons on the 
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continent, in order to avoid the imputa- 
tion of atheism. Peter Viret, a divine of 
that century, mentions it as a new name as- 
sumed by those who rejected Christianity. 
Lord Edw. Herbert, Baron of Cherbury, in 
the seventeenth century, has been regarded 
as the first deistical writer in this country, or 
at least, the first who reduced deism to a sys- 
tem ; affirming the sufficiency of reason and 
natural religion, and rejecting divine reve- 
lation as unnecessary and superfluous. His 
system, however, embraced these five arti- 
cles : — 1. The being of God. 2. That he is 
to be worshipped. 3. That piety and moral 
virtue are the chief parts of worship. 4. 
Tliat God will pardon our faults on repen- 
tance. And, 5. That there is a future state 
of rewards and punishment. Some have 
divided all deists into two classes — those who 
admit a future state, and those who deny it. 
But Dr. S. Clarke, taking the term in the 
most extensive sense, arranges them under 
four classes: — 1. Those who admit a Su- 
jireme Being, but deny that he concerns 
himself with the conduct or affairs of men ; 
maintaining, with Imcretius, that God 
** Ne’er smiics at good, nor frowns at wicked, deeds.** 

2 Those who admit not only the being but 
the providence of (rod, with respect to the 
natural world ; hut who allow no differ- 
ence between moral good and evil, nor that 
God takes any notice of our moral conduct. 

3 Such as believe in the natural attributes of 
God, and his all-governing providence ; yet 
deny the immortality of the soul, or any 
future state. 4. Such as admit the exis- 
tence of God, his providence, and the obli- 
gations of natural religion ; but so far only 
as these things are discoverable by the light 
of nature, without any divine revelation. 
Some of the deists have attem]>ted to over- 
throw the ( ’hristian dispensation, by oppos- 
ing to it what they call the absolute perfec- 
tion of natural religion. Others, as Blount, 
Collins, and iMorgan, have endeavoured to 
gam the same purpose, by attacking par- 
ticular parts of the Christian scheme, liy 
explaining away the literal sense and mean- 
ing of certain passages, or by placing one 
portion of the sacred canon in opposition 
to the other. A third class, wherein we 
meet with the names of Shaftesbury and 
Bolinghroke, advancing farther in their pro- 
gress, expunge from their creed the doc- 
trine of future exivStence, deny or controvert 
all the moral perfections of the Deity, and 
wholly reject the scriptures. 

The deists of the present day arc dis- 
tinguished by their zealous efforts to difiuse 
the principles of infidelity among the com- 
mon people. Hume, Bolinghroke, and 
Gibbon, addressed themselves solely to the 
more polished classes of the community; 
hut of late the writings of Paine, Carlile, 
and others, have diffused infidelity among 
the lower orders of society, and clothed it 
in the dress of vulgar ridicule, the more 
effectually to destroy in the common people 
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all reverence for sacred things. Among the 
disciples of this school, deism has led to 
the most disgusting atheism Thus “ evil 
men and seducers wax worse and worse,” 
DELUGE signifies, m general, any great 
inundation ; but more particularly that uni- 
versal flood by which the whole inhabitants 
of this globe were destroyed, except Noah 
and his family. According to the most ap- 
proved systems of chronology, this remark- 
able event happened in the year 1656 after 
the creation, or about 2348 before the Chris- 
tian era. C)f so general a calamity, from 
which only a single family of all who lived 
then on the face of the earth was preserved, 
we might naturally expect to find some 
memonals in the traditionary records of 
pagan history, as well as in the sacred 
volume, where its peculiar cause, and the 
circumstances which attended it, are so 
distinctly and so fuUy related. Its magnitude 
and singularity could scarcely fail to make 
an indelible impression on the minds of the 
survivors, which would be communicated 
from them to their children, and would not 
be easily efiaced from the traditions even of 
their latest posterity. A deficiency in such 
traces of this awful event, though perhaps 
it might not serve entirely to invalidate our 
belief of its reality, would certainly tend 
considerably to weaken its claim to credi- 
bility; it being scarcely probable that the 
knowledge of it should be utterly lost to the 
rest of the world, and confined to the docu- 
ments of the Jewish nation alone. What 
we might reasonably expect has, accordingly, 
been actually and completely realized. The 
evidence which has been brought from al- 
most every quarter of the world to bear upon 
the reality of this event, is of the most con- 
clusive and irresistible kind ; and every in- 
vestigation, whether etymological or histori- 
cal, which has been maae concerning heathen 
rites and traditions, has constantly added to 
Its force, no less than to its extent 
And here, it were injustice to the memory 
of ingenuity and erudition almost unexam- 
pled in modem times, were we not to men- 
tion the labours of Bryant, the learned 
analysist of ancient mythology, whose pati- 
ence and profoundness of research have 
thrown such new and convincing light on 
this subject. Nor must we forget his ardent 
and successful disciple, Mr. Faber, who, in 
his ‘‘Dissertation on the Mysteries of the 
Cabiri,” has in travelling over similar ground 
with his illustrious master at once corrected 
some of his statements, and greatly strength- 
ened his general conclusions. As the basis 
of their system, however, rests on a most 
extensive etymological examination of the 
names of the deities and other mythological 
personages worshipped and celebrated by 
the heathen, compared with the varied tra- 
ditions respecting their histories, and the 
nature of the rites and names of the places 
that were sacred to them, we cannot do more, 
in the present article, than shortly state the 


result of their investigations, referring for 
the particular details, to the highly original 
treatises already mentioned. According to 
them, the memory of the deluge was incor- 
porated with almost every part of the gentile 
mythology and worship ; Noah, under a vast 
multitude of characters, being one of their 
first deities, to whom all the nations of the 
heathen world looked up as their founder ; 
and to some circumstance or other in whose 
history, and that of his sons and the first 
patriarchs, most, if not all, of their religious 
ceremonies may be considered as not indis- 
tinctly referring. Traces of these, neither 
vague nor obscure, they conceive to be 
found in the history and character, not only 
of Deucalion, but of Atlas, Cronus, or vSa- 
turn, Dionusos, Inachus, Janus, Minos, 
Zeus, and others among the Greeks ; of Isis^ 
Osiris, Sesostris, Cannes, Typhon, &c., 
among the Egyptians ; of Dagon, Agruerus, 
Sydyk, &c., among the Phenicians ; of As- 
tarte, Derceto, &c., among the Assyrians; 
of Buddha, Menu, Vishnu, &c., among the 
Hindus ; of Fohi, and a deity represented as 
sitting upon the lotos in the midst of waters, 
among the Chinese ; of Budo and lakusi 
among the Japanese, &c. They discover 
allusions to the ark, m many of the ancient 
mysteries, and traditions with respect to the 
dove and the rainbow, by which several of 
these allegorical personages were attended, 
which are not easily explicable, unless they 
be supposed to relate to the history of the 
deluge. By the celebrated Ogdoas of the 
Egyptians, consisting of eight persons sailing 
together in the sacred baris or ark, they 
imagine the family of Noah, which was pre- 
cisely eight in number, to have been desig- 
nated ; and in the rites of Adonis or Tham- 
muz, in particular, they point out many cir- 
cumstances which seem to possess a distinct 
reference to the events recorded in the sixth 
and seventh chapters of Genesis. With re- 
gard to this system, we shall only further 
observe, that, after every reasonable deduc- 
tion is made from it, which the exuberant 
indulgence of fancy occasionally exhibited 
by Its authors appears to render necessary, it 
contains so much that is relevant and con- 
clusive, that it induces the conviction that 
it has a solid foundation in truth and fact ; 
it being scarcely possible to conceive, that 
a mere hypothesis could be supported by 
eridence so varied, so extensive, and in 
many particulars so demonstrative, as that 
which its framers have produced. 

Besides, however, the allusions to the de- 
luge in the mythology and religious cere- 
monies of the heathen, to which we have 
thus concisely adverted, there is a variety of 
traditions concerning it still more direct and 
circumstantial, the coincidence of which, 
with the narrative of Moses, it will require 
no common degree of sceptical hardihood 
to deny. We are informed by one of the 
circumnavigators of the world, who visited 
the remote island of Otaheite, that some 
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of the inhabitants being asked concerning 
their origin, answered, that their supreme 
God having, a long time ago, been angry, 
dragged the earth through the sea, when 
their island was broken oft' and preserved. 
In the island of Cuba, the people are said 
to believe that the world was once destroy- 
ed by water by three persons, evidently 
alluding to the three sons of Noah. It 
is even related, that they have a tradition 
among them, that an old man, knowing that 
the deluge was apjiroaching, built a large 
ship, and went into it with a great number 
of animals ; and that he sent out from the 
ship a crow, which did not immediately come 
back, staying to feed on the carcases of dead 
animals, but aftei*wartls returned with a green 
branch in its mouth. The author who gives 
the above account likewise affirms that it 
was reported by the inhabitants of Castella 
del Oro, in Terra Firma, that during a uni- 
versal deluge, one man, and his children, 
were the only persons who escaped, by means 
of a canoe, and that from them the world 
was afterwards peopled. According to the 
Peruvians, m consequence of a general inun- 
dation, occasioned by violent and continued 
rains, a universal destruction of the human 
species took place, a few persons only ex- 
cepted, who escaped into caves on the tops 
of the mountains, into which they had pre- 
viously conveyed a stock of provisions, and a 
number of live animals, lest when the waters 
abated, the whole race should have become 
extinct. Others of them affirm, that only six 
persons were saved, by means of a float or 
raft, and that from them all the inhabitants 
of the country are descended. They farther 
believe, that this event took place before 
there were any incas or kings among them, 
and when the country was extremely popu- 
lous. The Brazilians not only preserve the 
tradition of a deluge, but believe that the 
whole race of mankind perished in it, except 
one man and his sister; or, according to 
others, two brothers with their wives, who 
were preserved by climbing the highest trees 
on their loftiest mountains ; and who after- 
wards became the heads of two different na- 
tions The memory of this event they arc 
even said to celebrate in some of their reli- 
gious anthems or songs. Acosta, in his 
history of the Indies, says, that the Mexicans 
speak of a deluge in their country, by which 
all men were drowned ; and that it was after- 
wards peopled by viracocha^ who came out 
of the lake Titicaca; and, according to 
Herrera, the Machoachans, a people com- 
paratively in the neighbourhood of Mexico, 
had a tradition, that a single family was 
formerly preserved in an ark amid a deluge 
of waters; and that along with them, a 
sufficient number of animSs were saved to 
stock the new world. During the time that 
they were shut up in the ark, several ravens 
were sent out, one of which brought back 
the branch of a tree. Among the Irotniois 
it is reported that a certain spirit, called by 
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them Otkon, was the creator of the world ; 
and that another being, called Mes^ou, re- 
paired it after a deluge, which hap])ened m 
consequence of Otkon’s dogs having one 
day while he was hunting with them lost 
themselves in a great lake, which, in conse- 
quence of this, overflowed its banks, and in 
a short time covered the whole earth. 

Passing from the more remote western to the 
eastern continent, nearer to the region where 
Noah is generally supposed to have lived, we 
find the traditions respecting the deluge still 
more particular and minute. According to 
Josephus, there were a multitude of ancient 
authors who concurred m asserting that the 
world had once been destroyed by a flood : 
“ This deluge,” says he, “ and the ark, are 
mentioned by all who have written barbaric 
histories, one of whom is Berosiis the (Jhal- 
dean.” Eusebius informs us, that Melo, a 
bitter enemy of the Jews, and whose testi- 
mony is on this account peculiarly valuable, 
takes notice of the person who was saved 
along with his sons from the flood, having 
been, after his preservation, driven away 
from Armenia, whence he retired to the 
mountainous parts of Syria. Ahydenus, 
after giving an account of the deluge from 
which Xisuthrus, the Chaldean Noah, was 
saved, concludes with asserting, in evact 
concurrence with Berosus, that the ark first 
rested on the mountains of Armenia, and 
that its remains were used by the natives as 
n talisman ; and Plutarch mentions the 
Noachic dove being sent out of the ark, and 
returning to it again, as an intimation to 
Deucalion that the storm had not yet ceased 

This, however, is by no means all • Sir 
W. Jones, speaking of one of the ( -hinesc 
fables, says, ‘‘ Although I cannot insist with 
confidence, that the rainbow mentioned m it 
alludes to the Mosaic narrative of the flood, 
nor build any solid argument on the divine 
person Niava, of whose character, and even 
of whose sex, the historians of (ffiina speak 
very doubtfully ; I may nevertheless assure 
you, after full inquiry and consideration, 
that the Chinese believe the earth to have 
been wdiolly covered with water, which, in 
works of undisputed authenticity, they de . 
scribe as flowing abundantly, then subsiding, 
and separating the higher from the lower 
age of mankind ” Still more coincident 
even than this with the Mosaic account, is 
the Grecian history of the deluge, as pre- 
served by liucian, a native of .Sainosata on 
the Euphrates , and its authority is the more 
incontrovertible, on account of his being an 
avowed derider of all religions. The ante- 
diluvians, according to him, had gradually 
become so hardened and profligate, as to be 
guilty of every species of injustice. They 
paid no regard to the obligation of oaths ; 
were insolent, inhospitable, and unmerciful. 
For this reason they were visited with an 
awKil calamity. Suddenly the earth poured 
forth a vast quantity of water, the rain 
descended in torrents, the rivers overflowed 
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their banks, and the sea rose to a prodlfifious 
height, so that “ all things became water,’' 
and all men were destroyed except Deucalion. 
He alone, for the sake of his prudence and 
piety, was reserved to a second generation. 
In obedience to a divine nomination, he 
entered, with his sons and their wives, into 
a large ark, which they had built for their 
preservation; and immediately swine, and 
horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other 
animals which live on earth, came to him 
by pairs, and were admitted by him into 
the ark. There they became perfectly mild 
and innoxious, their natures being changed 
by the gods, who created such a friendship 
between them, that they all sailed peaceably 
together, so long as the waters prevailed over 
the surface of the globe. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the Hindoo tra- 
dition. It is contained in the ancient poem 
of the Bhavagat j and foiins the subject of 
the first Purana, entitled Matsi/a, or “ The 
rish.” The following is Sir William Jones’s 
abridgment of it ; and the identity of the 
event which it describes, with that of the 
Hebrew historian, is too obvious to rcipiire 
any particular illustration : “ The demon 
Hayagriva, having purloined the Vedas from 
the custody of Brahma, while he was repos- 
ing at the close of the sixth Manwantara, 
the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
the seven Risbis, and Satyavrata, who then 
reigned in Dravira, a maritime region to the 
south of Carnata. This prince was jierfonri- 
ing his ablutions in the river Critimala, wlien 
Vishnu appeared to him m the shape of a 
small fish, and after several augmentations 
of bulk in dififerent waters, was placed by 
Satyavrata in the ocean, where he thus ad- 
dressed his amazed votary : * In seven days 
all creatures who have olfendcd me shall 
be destroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be 
secured in a cajiacious vessel miraculously 
formed ; take therefore all kinds of medi- 
cinal herbs, and esculent gram foi food, and, 
together with the seven holy men, your 
respective wives, and pairs of all animals, 
enter the ark without fear : then shalt thou 
know God face to face, and all thy questions 
shall be answered.’ Saying this, he disap- 
peared ; and after seven days the ocean 
began to overflow the coasts, and the eailh 
to be flooded by constant showers, when 
Satyavrata, meditating on the deity, saw a 
large vessel moving on the waters. He 
entered it, having m all respects conformed 
to the instructions of Vishnu ; who in the 
form of a vast fish, suffered the vessel to be 
tied with a great sea serpent, as with a cable, 
to his measureless horn, "^^en the deluge 
had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, and 
recovered the Vedas, instructed Satyavrata 
in divine knowledge, and appointed him the 
seventh IMenu, by the name of Vaivaswata.” 

When wc thus meet with some traditions 
of a deluge in almost every country, though 
the persons saved from it are said, in those 
various accounts, to have resided in different 
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districts widely separated from each other, 
we are constrained to allow that such a 
general concurrence of belief could never 
have originated merely from accident. While 
the mind is in this situation, scripture comes 
forward, and, presenting a narrative more 
simple, better connected, and bearing an 
infinitely greater resemblance to authentic 
history, than any of those mythological 
accounts which occur in the traditions of 
paganism, immediately flashes the conviction 
upon the understanding, that this must be 
the true history of those remarkable facts 
which other nations have handed down to 
us, only through the medium of allegory 
and fable. By the evidence adduced in this 
article, indeed, the moral certainty of the 
Mosaic history of the flood appears to be 
established on a basis sufficiently firm to bid 
defiance to the cavils of scepticism. “ Let 
the ingenuity of unbelief first account satis- 
factorily for this universal agreement of the 
pagan world ; and she may then, with a 
greater degree of plausibility, impeach the 
truth of the scriptural narrative of the 
deluge.” The fact, however, is not only 
pieserved in the traditions of all nations, as 
we have already seen ; but after all the phi- 
losophical arguments which were formerly 
urged against it, philosophy has at length 
acknowledged that the present surface of the 
earth must have been vsubmerged under 
water Not only,” says Kirwan, “ in 
every region of Europe, but also of both the 
old and new continents, immense quantities 
of marine shells, either dispersed or collected, 
have been discovered.” This and several 
other facts seem to prove, that at least a 
great part of the present earth was, before 
the last general convulsion to which it has 
been subjected, the bed of an ocean which, 
at that time, was withdrawn from it. Other 
facts seem also to prove with sufficient evi- 
dence, that this was not a gradual letirement 
of the waters which once covered the parts 
now inhabited by men ; but a violent one, 
such as may be supjiosed from the brief but 
emphatic relation of Moses. The violent 
action of water has left its traces in various 
undisputed phenomena. Stratified moun- 
tains of various heights exist in different 
parts of Pmrope, and of both continents ; in 
and between whose strata, various substances 
of marine, and some vegetables of terrestrial, 
origin, repose either in their natural state, or 
petrified. To overspread the plains of the 
arctic circle with the shells of Indian seas, 
and with the bodies of elejihants and rhino- 
cen, surrounded by masses of submarine 
vegetation ; to accumulate on a single spot, 
as at La Bolca, in promiscuous confusion, 
the marine productions of the four quarters 
of the globe ; what conceivable instrument 
would be efficacious but llio rush of mighty 
waters ? Tliesc facts, about which there is 
no dispute, and which are acknowledged by 
the advocates of each of the prevailing geo- 
logical theories, give a sufficient attestation 
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to tlie deluge of Noah, in which ‘‘ the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up,” and 
from which precisely such phenomena might 
be expected to follow. To this may be 
added, though l^ss decisive in proof, yet 
certainly strong as presumptive evidence, 
that the very aspect of the earth’s surface 
exhibits interesting marks both of the vio- 
lent action, and the rapid subsidence, of 
waters ; as well as affords a most interesting 
instance of the divine goodness in convert- 
ing what was ruin itself into utility and 
beauty. The great frame-work of the varied 
surface of the habitable earth was probably 
laid by a more powerful agency than that of 
water; either when on the third day the 
waters under the heavens were gathered into 
one place, and the crust of the primitive 
earth was broken down to receive them, so 
that “the dry land might appear;” or by 
those mighty convulsions which appear to 
have accompanied the general deluge; but 
the rounding, so to speak, of what was rug- 
ged, where the substance was yielding, and 
the graceful undulations of hill and dale 
which so frequently present themselves, were 
probably effected by the retiring waters, ''fhe 
flood has passed away ; but the soils which 
it deposited remain ; and the valleys through 
which its last streams were drawn off to the 
ocean, with many an eddy and sinuous 
course, still exist, exhibiting visible proofs 
of its agency, and impressed with forms so 
adapted to the benefit of man, and often so 
gratifying to the finest taste, that, when the 
ilood “ turned,” it may be said to have 
“ left a blessing behind it.” 

The objections once made to the fact of 
a general deluge have, indeed, been greatly 
weakened by the progress of ]jhilosophi- 
cal knowledge ; and may be regarded a^ 
nearly given up, like the fonner notion of 
the high antiquity of the race of men, founded 
on the Chinese and Egyptian chronologies 
and pretended histones. Philosojihy has 
even at last found out that there is sufficient 
water in the ocean, if called forth, to over- 
flow the highest mountains to the height 
given by Moses, — a conclusion winch it once 
stoutly denied. Keill formerly computed 
that twenty-eight oceans would be necessary 
for that purpose ; Imt we are now informed 
“that a farther progress m mathematical 
and physical knowledge has shown the dif- 
ferent seas and oceans to contain, at least, 
forty-eight times more water than they were 
then supposed to do ; and that the mere 
raising of the temperature of the whole body 
of the ocean to a degree no greater than 
marine animals live in, in the shallow seas 
between the tropics, would so expand it as 
more than to produce the height above the 
mountains stated in the Mosaic account.” 
As to the deluge of Noah, therefore, infi- 
delity has almost entirely lost the aid of phi- 
losophy in framing objections to the scrip- 
tures. 

DEMONIAC, a human being possessed 
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with and actuated some spiritual malig- 
nant being of superior power. The word 
demon is used by pagan writers often in a 
good sense, and is applied to their divinities ; 
but the demons of holy writ arc malignant 
spirits. We are not informed very particu- 
larly about their origin or destiny; but 
find them represented as wvevfiala aKdOapra, 
and wi/eu/iaTa 'mou-qpd. Unclean and evil spirits : 
and we must consider them as in league with 
the devil, as the subjects of his dominion, 
and the instruments of his will. They were 
the immediate agents in all jiossessions ; and 
to expel or restrain them, or to cure the dis- 
eases which they were supposed to occasion, 
was one of the miraculous gifts of the early 
times. 

2. On this subject an ardent controversy 
was agitated about the middle and towards 
the end of the last century, between Dr. Far- 
mer and his opponents. In this controversy, 
of which we shall attempt to give a short 
view, it was contended, on the one hand, 
that the demoniacal cases recorded in the 
books of the New Testament, were instances 
of real possession ; and, on the other, that 
they were merely diseases, set forth under 
the notion of possessions, in conformity with 
the belief which was prevalent at the time. 
By the one party, the language of holy writ 
was interpreted literally ; and by the other 
it was considered as figurative, and used in 
the way of accommodation to the existing 
opinions. The leading asseveration of Dr. 
Farmer, upon the general question, is, that 
miracles, or w'orks surpassing the power of 
man, are never performed without a divine 
interposition ; and by a divine interposition 
he means, either the immediate agen(*y of 
the Deity himself, or of beings empowered 
and commissioned by him. And the proof 
of this asseveration, he tells us, may veiy 
easily be found, if we consider that, on any 
other bujiposition, it is imjiossihle to show 
that a religion siqiported by miracles is 
really from (lod For the miracles m (pies- 
tion, or works surpassing the power of hu- 
man beings, may have been performed by 
evil spirits, acting ludejiendently of the 
Divinity, thwarting his purposes, and mai - 
ring the operation of liis goodness Should 
It be said that, from the tendency of the 
miracle itself, and a fortiori, from the ten- 
dency of the miracle and religion when 
taken together, sve may easily infer the cha- 
racter of the being from whom the whole 
scheme proceeds,— thia also Dr. Farmer 
is ready with his answer. “ With regard to 
doctrines,” says he, “ of a moral or useful 
tendency, it is not, in all cases, easy for the 
bulk of mankind, or even for the wise and 
learned, to form a certain judgment con- 
cerning them. What to men appeared to 
have a tendency to promote virtue and hap- 
piness, superior beings, who discerned its 
remotest effects, might know to be a curse 
rather than a blessing, and give it counte- 
nance from a motive of malevolence. On 
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tbeir banks, and the sea rose to a prod lotions 
height, so that “ all things became water,” 
and all men were destroyed except Deucalion. 
He alone, for the sake of his prudence and 
piety, was reserved to a second generation. 
In obedience to a divine nomination, he 
entered, with his sons and their wives, into 
a large ark, which they had built for their 
preservation ; and immediately swine, and 
horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other 
animals which live on earth, came to him 
by pairs, and were admitted by him into 
the ark. There they became perfectly mild 
and innoxious, their natures being changed 
by the gods, who created such a friendship 
between them, that they all sailed peaceably 
together, so long as the waters prevailed over 
the surface of the glolic. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the Hindoo tra- 
dition. It is contained in the ancient poem 
of the Bhavagat ; and forms the subject of 
the first Purana, entitled MnUya, or The 
Fish.” The following is Sir William Jones’s 
abridgment of it ; and the identity of the 
event which it describes, with that of the 
Hebrew historian, is too obvious to require 
any particular illustration : “ The demon 
Hayagriva, having ])urloined the Vedas from 
the custody of Brahma, while he was repos- 
ing at the close of the sixth JNJanwantara, 
the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
the seven Rishis, and Satyavrata, who then 
reigned in Dravira, a maritime region to the 
south of Carnata. This princ(‘, was peifoim- 
ing his ablutions in the river Cntimala, when 
Vishnu appeared to him in the shape of a 
small fish, and after several auginciiiations 
of hulk m dificrent waters, was placed by 
Satyavrata in the ocean, where ho thus ad- 
dressed his amazed votary * In seven days 
all creatures who have otFended me shall 
be destroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be 
secured in a cajiacious vessel miraculously 
formed ; take therefore all kinds of medi- 
cinal herbs, and eaculent gram foi food, and, 
together with the .seven holy men, your 
respective wives, and pairs of all animals, 
enter the ark without fear : then slialt thou 
know God face to face, and all tliy questions 
shall be answered ’ Saying this, lie disap- 
eared ; and after seven days the ocean 
egan to overflow the coasts, and the eaith 
to be flooded by constant showers, when 
Satyavrata, meditating on the deity, saw a 
large vessel moving on the waters. He 
entered it, having m all respects confoiracd 
to the instructions of Vishnu ; who m the 
form of a vast fish, suffered the vessel to he 
tied with a great sea serpent, as with a cable, 
to his measureless horn. When the deluge 
had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, and 
recovered the Vedas, instructed Satyavrata 
in divme knowledge, and appointed him the 
seventh JMenii, by the name of Vaivaswata.” 

When we thus meet with some traditions 
of a deluge in almost every country, though 
the persons saved from it are said, m those 
various accounts, to have resided in diflferent 
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districts widely separated from each other, 
we are constrained to allow that such a 
general concurrence of belief could never 
have originated merely from accident. While 
the mind is m this situation, scripture comes 
forward, and, presenting a narrative more 
simple, better connected, and bearing an 
infinitely greater resemblance to authentic 
history, than any of those mythological 
accounts which occur in the traditions of 
paganism, immediately flashes the conviction 
upon the understanding, that this must be 
the true history of those remarkable facts 
which other nations have handed down to 
us, only through the medium of allegory 
and fable. By the evidence adduced in this 
article, indeed, the moral certainty of the 
Mosaic history of the flood appears to be 
established on a basis sufficiently firm to bid 
defiance to the cavils of scepticism. “ Let 
the ingenuity of unbelief fiist account satis- 
factorily for this universal agreement of the 
pagan world ; and she may then, with a 
greater degree of plausibility, impeach the 
truth of the scriptural narrative of the 
deluge.” The fact, however, is not only 
preserved in the traditions of all nations, as 
we have already seen ; but after all the phi- 
losoidiical arguments which were formerly 
urged against it, philosojihy has at length 
acknowledged that the jiresent surface of the 
earth must have liccn submerged under 
water “ Not only,” says Kirwan, “ in 
every region of Europe, but also of both the 
old and new continents, immense quantities 
of maiine shells, either dispersed or collected, 
have been discovered ” This and several 
other facts seem to prove, that at least a 
great part of the present earth was, before 
the last general convulsion to which it has 
been subjected, the bed of an ocean which, 
at that tune, was withdrawn from it. Other 
facts seem also to prove with sufficient evi- 
dence, that this was not a gradual letircment 
of the waters which once covered the parts 
now inhabited by men ; but a violent one, 
such as may be supposed from the brief but 
emphatic relation of Moses. The violent 
action of water has left its traces in various 
undisputed idicnomena. Stratified moun- 
tains of various heights exist m difibrent 
parts of Europe, and of both continents ; m 
and between whose strata, various substances 
of marine, and some vegetables of terrestrial, 
origin, repose either in their natural state, or 
jietrified. To overspread the plains of the 
arctic circle with the shells of Indian seas, 
and with the bodies of elephants and ihino- 
cen, surrounded by masses of submarine 
vegetation ; to accumulate on a single spot, 
as at lia Bolca, in promiscuous confusion, 
the marine productions of the four quarters 
of the globe ; what conceivable instrument 
would be efficacious but the rush of mighty 
waters ? These facts, about which there is 
no dispute, and which are acknowledged by 
the advocates of each of the prevailing geo- 
logical theories, give a sufficient attestation 
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to the deluge of Noah, in which “the foun* 
tains of the great deep were broken up,” and 
from which precisely such phenomena might 
be expected to follow. To this may be 
added, though less decisive in proof, yet 
certainly strong as presumptive evidence, 
that the very aspect of the earth’s surface 
exhibits interesting marks both of the vio- 
lent action, and the rapid subsidence, of 
waters ; as well as affords a most interesting 
instance of the divine goodness m convert- 
ing what was ruin itself into utility and 
beauty. The great frame-work of the varied 
surface of the habitable earth was probably 
laid by a more powerful agency than that of 
water; either when on the third day the 
waters under the heavens were gathered into 
one place, and the crust of the primitive 
earth was broken down to receive them, so 
that “the dry land might ajipear;” or by 
those mighty convulsions which appear to 
have accompanied the general deluge; but 
the rounding, so to speak, of what was nig- 
ged, where the substance was yielding, and 
the graceful undulations of hill and dale 
which so frequently present themselves, were 
probably effected by the retiring waters. The 
flood has passed away ; but the soils which 
it deposited remain ; and the valleys through 
which itvS last streams were drawn off to the 
ocean, with many an eddy and sinuous 
course, still exist, exhibiting visible proofs 
of its agency, and impressed with forms so 
adapted to the benefit of man, and often so 
gratifying to the finest taste, that, when the 
riood “ turned,” it may be said to have 
“ left a blessing behind it.” 

The objettions once made to the fart of 
a general deluge have, indeed, been greatly 
weakened by the progress of ]iliilo‘'Oj)hi- 
cal knowledge; and maybe regarded as 
nearly given up, like the former notion of 
the high antiquity of the race of men, founded 
on the Chinese and Egyptian chronologies 
and pretended histones. Philosophy has 
even at last found out that there is sufficient 
water m the ocean, if called forth, to over- 
flow the highest mountains to the height 
given by Moses, — a conclusion which it once 
stoutly denied. Keill formerly computed 
that twenty-eight oceans would be necessary 
for that purpose ; hut we are now informed 
“ that a farther progress in mathematical 
and physical knowledge has shown the dif- 
ferent seas and oceans to contain, at least, 
forty-eight times more water than they weie 
then supposed to do ; and that the mere 
raising of the temperature of the whole body 
of the ocean to a degree no greater than 
marine animals live in, in the shallow seas 
between the tropics, would so expand it as 
more than to produce the height above the 
mountains stated m the Mosaic account,” 
As to the deluge of Noah, therefore, infi- 
delity has almost entirely lost the aid of phi- 
losophy in framing objections to the scrip- 
tures. 

DEMONIAC, a human being possessed 
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wdth and actuated by some spiritual malig- 
nant being of superior power. The word 
demon is used by pagan writers often in a 
good sense, and is applied to their divinities ; 
but the demons of holy WTit arc malignant 
spirits. We are not informed very paiticu- 
larly about their origin or destiny ; Imt wo 
find thorn represented as vrpfvfxala aicdOapra^ 
and •mvevfiara 'wovrjph, unclean and eml spirits ; 
and we must consider them as in league with 
the devil, as the subjects of his dominion, 
and the instruments of his will. They w^re 
the immediate agents in all possessions ; and 
to expel or restiain them, or to cure the dis- 
eases which they were supposed to occasion, 
was one of the miraculous gifts of the early 
times. 

2 On this subject an ardent controversy 
was agitated about the middle and towards 
the en(l of the last century, between Dr. Far- 
mer and his opponents. In this controversy, 
of which we shall attempt to give a short 
view. It was contended, on the one hand, 
that the demoniacal cases recorded in the 
books of the New '^I’estament, were mstall(^^s 
of real posse^ssion ; and, on the other, that 
they were merely diseases, set forth iindei 
the notion of possessions, in conformity with 
the belief which was prevalent at the time. 
13y the one party, the language of holy writ 
was interpreted literally ; and by the other 
it was considered as figurative, and used in 
the way of accommodation to the existing 
opinions. The leading asseveration of i)i 
Fanner, upon the general ijnestion, is, that 
miracles, or \vorks surpassing the power of 
man, are never performed without a divine 
iritcrjiofeition , and by a divine mtei position 
be means, either the immediate agency of 
the Deity himself, or of beings empowered 
and commissioned by him. Anti the jiroof 
of this assc\eraiion, he tells us, may veiy 
easily be found, if "vve consider that, on any 
other supposition, it is impossible to show 
that a religion siqiportcd by miracles is 
really from (iod Jmu the nmaclcs in ques- 
tion, or works surpassing the power of hu- 
man beings, may have been performed by 
evil spirits, luting iiide])cndently of the 
Divinity, thwaitmg his purposes, and inai- 
rmg the operation of lus goodness Should 
it be said that, from the tendency of the 
miracle itself, and a fortiori^ from the ten- 
dency of the miracle and religion ivhen 
taken together, we may easily infer the cha- 
racter of the being from whom the whole 
scheme procecds,-^p this also Dr I'armer 
is ready wath his aiiower. “ Wiih legard to 
doctrines,” says he, “of a moral or useful 
tendency, it is not, m all cases, easy for the 
bulk of mankind, or even for the wdse and 
learned, to form a certain judgment con- 
cerning them. What to men appeared to 
have a tendency to promote virtue and hap- 
piness, superior beings, w'ho discerned its 
remotest effects, might know to be a curse 
rather than a blessing, and give it counte- 
nance from a motive of malevolence. On 
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the other hand, a doctrine really suhseivient 
to the cause of piety and vijituc, men mi^ht 
jud^e to he .prejudicial to it. And woe the 
sanctity of the doctrine ever so ajijiarcnt, it 
would not (on the principles of those with 
whom we are hoe ar^niin^f) certainly follow 
from hence, that llie miracles recommendiiij? 
it were wronp^ht by (lod ; inasmuch as other 
heings, from motives unknown to us, might 
interest tliemselvcs in favour of such a doc- 
trine.’* In one ivord, according to this 
autlior, wc do not know whether the ten 
(lenry of the miracle, or of the religion, he 
good or not ; and therefore we can form no 
accurate idea of the eharaefer really belong- 
ing to the being from whom the revelation 
proceeds, To our eyes the system may ajipear 
well calculated to promote our hapjiiiiess, but 
it may have been the contiivance of wicked 
spirits. According to the sense and discern- 
ment of men, the miracle is useful in itself, 
but we cannot br sure wlietlier it may not 
have been jierformed by one of the rebelli- 
ous angels “ who kept not their first estate.^* 
In contornnty with these opinions, i)r. Far- 
mer maintains that there is not an instance 
recorded m sacred scripture, where a mira- 
cle has been wrought, and where there is 
not siiflicicnt rea‘-on to believe that the eflect 
was pioduccd either by the Deity himself, 
or by agents eommissioiied and empoweied 
to act in his name Hence be consideis the 
Egyptian magicians as jugglers; the witch 
ol Imdor, as a vontrilotpnst ; and, complet- 
ing the system, be has w'ntten an elahoiate 
disveitation to jirove, that when Christ W'as 
‘‘tinnpted of the devil,” as the evangelist 
Matthew expresses it, that apostate angel 
was not really ])rescnl ; and that the whole 
transaction took place in a vision or a dream 
With regard to the deinonj<ies of the New 
Testament, this writer and Ins followers con- 
tend that, among the Jews, certain diseases, 
such as mafhie>s and c])ileps’y, were usually 
a^erihed to the agency of evil spints This wais 
the current notion and belut of the country. 
Upon this notion the ordinary phraseology 
was built. Oui Lord and his apostks adapt- 
ed their instructions to this ])revailmg notion, 
and used tlie language which liad been form- 
ed upon It; just as Moses, in his account of 
the creation, adapts himself to tlie ]) 0 ]mlai 
astronomy of hi.s tune, instead of laying be- 
fore us the true system of the heavenly bodies 
He speaks, not in relation to what is physi- 
cally correct, hut in relation to what was be- 
lieved He founds his instructions upon the 
ideas already entertained by the people to 
whom the revelation was first communicated . 
and (’hrist and his apostles do the very same 
thing They speak of the demoniacs, not 
according to the real slate of the case, but 
according to the notions which the Jew's 
entertained of it Not a few" of thowsc demo- 
niacs appear to have been jiersons of a dis- 
ordered understanding, subject to attacks of 
mania ; some of them were afflicted with the 
epile])sy, or falling sickness, some w'ere deaf, 
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and others were dumb. Wien a demon is 
said to enter into a man, the meaning is, 
that his madness is about to show itself in a 
violent paroxysm ; wdien a demon is said to 
speak, it is only the unhappy victim of the 
disease himself that sjieaks ; and when a 
demon or devil is expelled, the exact truth 
of the case, as w'ell as the whole of the 
miracle, is nothing more than that the dis- 
ease is cured. Occasionally, too, say those 
who contend against the reality of demoni- 
acal possessions, the language of the sacred 
hooks confirms the explanation wdiich has 
just been given. Thus, m the tenth chapter 
of ISt. John’s (lospel, we find the Jew's say- 
ing of Chi 1 st, “ He hath a devil, and is 
mad,” as if the exprivssions were perfectly 
eipiivalcnt ; and the person w*ho is repre- 
sented, in the seventeenth ehajitcr of Mat- 
thew', as a lunatic, is spoken of by St Mark 
as vexed w'itli a duml) spirit. It is failher 
argued on tins side of ibo question, that the 
instances of jiossession leeordcd in tlie books 
of the New Testament have all the features 
and a])pearance of oidinary diseases. The 
madness show's itself in these cases, just as 
It show's Itself in the rases which occur 
among ourselves in the present day • it is 
now inelaneholy, and the patient is silent 
and sullen, and now' it vents itself in bursts 
of anger and feiocious resentment. And the 
epilepsy of the sacred books is the epilepsy 
of all our systems of nosology * the pheno- 
mena of the diseases aie precisely the same. 
Nor does this, say they, detract from the very 
higli character wdiicli (dn ist undoubtedly sus- 
tains in the ins])iicd wailings, or dimmish the 
value of his imraelcs as the evidences of our 
nligion; since it must he allowed, that to 
cure a disease xvith a w'ord or a touch is an 
efibrt of ])ow'er far beyond the reach of any 
human lieing And let it be remembered, 
that those who deny the expulsion of demons 
are ready to admit that diseases w'ere mira- 
culously cured. There is a miracle in cither 
case ; and, in either case, it is a sufficient 
proof of our Saviour’s mission, and an ade- 
quate sujiport of the Chriatiau faith. 

3. To these .statements and rea.soningfi, the 
advocates of possessions have not been slow 
to reply They call in question the truth of 
Hr Farmer’s leading asseveration ; namely, 
“ that extraordinary W'oiks have never been 
])erf()rmed without a divine interposition ; ” 
and contend, that as human beings have a 
certain sphere and agency allotted them, so 
it is reasonable to believe that malignant 
spirits have a wider sphere, and an agency 
less controlled ; and that within this sphere, 
and in the exercise of this agency, they per- 
form actions, the tendency of w'hich is to 
thwart the purposes of the divine benefi- 
cence, and to introduce confusion and mi- 
sery into the world. They argue, too, that 
the devil himself, the chief of the ajiostate 
spirits, is often represented in holy’ writ as 
exerting his malignity in opposition to the 
designs of infinite goodness ; and in the case 
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of our first parents, as a remarkable example, 
he tempted them to disobedience, and led 
them to their fall. It was in consequence of 
his machinations, that they brou^^ht down 
upon themselves the wrath of heaven, and 
were driven from the garden in which “ the 
Lord had placed them.** The advocates of 
possessions contend still farther, that the 
revelation which is made to us in sacred 
scripture is addressed to our understand- 
ings ; that it is not only in our power, but 
that it is our indispensable duty, to examine 
it, and to judge of it ; that the tendency of 
any miracle, or system of doctrine, is a suffi- 
cient evidence of the character belonging to 
him who ])erforms the miracle, or publishes 
the doctrine ; that good actions are demon- 
strative of the quality of goodness ; and, m 
short, that a religion calculated to make us 
happy must have proceeded from a Being 
who has consulted and provided for our 
happiness. Nor is this a matter so abstruse 
and remote from human apprehension, that 
we can form no ojiinion about it. “ l‘^or,*’ 
say they, “ if anything connected with Chris- 
tianity be plain, it seems to be, that the ten- 
dency of the religion is beneficent ; and that 
It IS no less pure in its character than bless- 
ed in its effects. 'I'he very miracles recorded 
in scripture arc proofs of goodness They 
must have been wrought by a good being. 
And,’* they continue, “we think ourselves 
entitled to hold our religion as true, and to 
regard it as in the highest degree beneficial, 
though we must allow, at the same time, 
that the magicians of Egypt performed 
many wonderful works by the agency of 
wicked spirits ; that the sorceress of Imdor 
was in league with the powers of darkness, 
and that ('hrist was literally temjitcd ‘ of 
the devil,* in the wilderness of Judea *’ 

4. With regard to the more specific 
(luestion of demoniacal iiossessions, they 
answer, that though (iod has often been 
pleased to accommodate himself to our 
ajiprehension liy adopting the cuircnt lan- 
guage of the countries where the revela- 
tion was first published ; yet the account 
of the creation given by JMoscs is not alto- 
gether an instance in point. For, say they, 
while It is granted that the true system 
of the universe is not laid before us in the 
first chapter of (Jenesis, it ought to be 
remembered that the statements in that 
chapter are exceedingly general ; and that, 
while the whole truth is not told, it being 
no part of the revelation to tell it, there is, 
at the same time, no error directly incul- 
cated. In the demoniacal cases, however, 
the conduct of the inspired writers, and, in- 
deed, of Christ himself, is widely different. 
They positively and directly inform us, that 
a demon “ enters into*’ a man, and “ comes 
out” of him ; they represent the demons as 
speaking, and reasoning, and hoping, and 
fearing, as having inclinations and aversions 
peculiar to themselves, and distinct from 
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those of the person who is the subject of the 
possession ; they tell us of one unhappy suf- 
ferer who was vexed with many devils ; and, 
in the case of the demoniac of Oadara, they 
assure us that the devils were “cast out” of 
the man, and were permitted, at their own 
request, to “enter into” a herd of swine 
which were feeding in the neighbourhood, 
and that immediately the herd ran violently 
down a steep place, and were drowned in the 
sea. Who ever heard of swine afflicted with 
madness as a natural disease ? Or, when 
and where has the epilepsy, or falling sick- 
ness, been predicable of the sow ? For, 
it must he carefully observed that the dis- 
ease of the man, the affection of the human 
sufferer, whatever that affection might have 
been, was clearly transferred from him to the 
animals in question. Besides, as various in- 
stances are recorded in scrqiture, and as 
several cases are given at considerable 
length, might we not expect, if jiossessions 
were really nothing more than ordinary dis- 
eases, tliat the truth would be somewhere 
told or hinted at? that, within the compass 
of the sacred canon, something would be 
said, or something insinuated, which would 
lead us to understand that the language, 
though inaccurate and improper, was used 
in accommodation to the popular belief? 
IMight we not expect that Christ hirnstlf 
would have declared, m one unocpuvocal 
afhrmation, or in some mtelligiblc way, the 
exact truth of the case ? ( >r, at all events, 

when the Holy (.ibost had descended upon 
the ajiostles on the day of pcntecost, and 
when the full disclosure of the revelation 
appears to have been made, might it not 
reasonably have been looked for that the 
popular error would have been rcctilietl, and 
the language reduced from its figurative 
character to a state of sirajdc correctues?* ? 
What conceivable motive could influence our 
Saviour, or his ajiostles, to sanction the de- 
lusion of the multitude r And does it not 
strike at the root of the Cluistian religion 
itself, to have it thought, for a single mo- 
ment, that its “ Author and Finisher,” who 
came to enlighten and to reform the world, 
should have, on so many occasions, not only 
countenanced, hut confirmed, an ojiiniou 
which he must have known to be “ the re- 
verse of the ti uth ? ” 

Let us then, say they, bewaie how we relin- 
quish the litoral sense of holy will, in seaicli 
of allegorical or liguraine interpretations. 
And if, upon any occasion, we think it pro- 
per to do so, let us consider well the grounds 
and leasons upon which our determination 
IS built. It is evident that the devil and his 
angels, according to all that we can learn of 
them in the sacied hooks, arc real beings ; 
that the demons of the New Testament are 
malignant spints; and that they act upon 
the same jiririciples, and even under the 
authority of Satan himself, who is otherwi«o 
called Beel'.ehub, and the prince of the 
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devils. Nay, in these very cases of posses- 
sion, the cliief of the apostate anf^cls is 
clearly set forth as acting? either in his own 
person, or by means of his infernal agents. 
And it is on this supposition alone that we 
can explain the language of (Christ in that 
remarkable declaration which he makes to 
the pharisees and rulers of the Jews, and 
which we find recorded in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the (lospel by St. Matthew. “ The 
pharisees heard it,” observes the evangelist, 
“ and they said. This fellow doth not cast 
out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, 
and said unto them, Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation ; and 
every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand ; and if satan cast out satan, 
lie IS divided against himself how shall 
then his kingdom stand ? ” 

5. On this subject of diseases it is also to 
he observed, that the inspired wi iters uni- 
formly make a distinction between diseases 
occurring in the ordinary course of nature, 
and diseases occasioned by the agency of evil 
spirits. “ There is every where,” says Bishop 
Porteus, “ a jdain distinction made between 
coiimion diseases and demoniacal ])ossessions, 
winch shows that they are totally different 
things, In the fourth chapter of the gospel of 
iSt Matthew, where the very first mention is 
made of these possessions, it is said that our 
Lord’s fame went throughout all Syria, and 
that they brought unto him ‘ all sick people,’ 
that were taken with divers diseases and tor- 
ments,’ and those * which were possessed with 
devils,'* and he healed them. Here those th^t 
were taken with divers diseases and tor- 
ments, and those possessed with devils, arc 
mentioned as distinct and separate persons : 
ajilain proof that the demoniacal possessions 
were not natural diseases : and the very 
same distinction is made in several other pas- 
sages of holy writ. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the demoniacs were persons 
really possessed with evil spirits ; and al- 
though it may appear strange to us, yet we 
find, from Josephus and other historians, that 
it was in those times no uncommon case.” 

6, We may conclude, from the argument 
on both sides of the question, that the only 
reason which can be urged for departing 
from the obvious sense of scripture is, 
that cases of possession involve a philoso- 
phical mystery. This, truly, is a very in- 
sufficient ground, and especially when we 
consider that if we better knew the nature 
of spirits, and of our own frame, the phi- 
losophy might appear all on the opposite 
side, and no doubt would do so. But no 
one who admits the scrijitures to decide this 
question, can consistently stand upon that 
objectionable ground of interpretation to 
which he is forced by denying the plain and 
consislenl sense of innumerable passages. 
If he admits this error, he must admit many 
others ; for a Bible, so interpreted, may be 
made to mean any thing. 
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DESTRUCTIONISTS, a denomination of 
Christians who believe that the final punish- 
ment threatened in the gospel to the wicked 
and impenitent, consists not in eternal mi- 
sery, but in a total extinction of being ; and 
that the sentence of annihilation shall be ex- 
ecuted with more or less previous torment, m 
proportion to the greater or less guilt of the 
criminal. This doctrine is largely main- 
tained in the sermons of the late Dr. John 
Taylor, of NcUhvich; Mr. S. Bourn, of 
Birmingham ; and many others. In de- 
fence of the system, ]\lr. Bourn argues, 
that there are many passages of scripture, 
in which the ultimate punishment to which 
wicked men shall be adjudged is defined, 
in the most precise and intelligible tenns, 
to be an everlasting destruction, proceed- 
ing from Him who is equally able to de- 
stroy as to create ; and who, by our Lord 
himself, is said to be “ able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” By the “ everlasting 
punishment of the wicked,” therefore, Mr. 
B. understands ‘^everlasting destruction,” 
literally speaking, “from the presence of the 
Lord,” which is “the second death;” from 
which there can he no resurrection, and 
which IS set m opposition to “ eternal 
life ” In speaking of the images used to 
illustrate this subject, JVIr. B. remarks, that 
the wicked arc romjiarcd to combustible 
materials, as brands, tares, &c., which the 
fire utterly consumes : so Sodom and Gomor- 
rah suffer “ the vengeance of eternal fire,” 
that is, they are destroyed for ever ; and the 
phrases, “ the worm that dieth not, and the 
fire which is not quenclied,” are placed in 
opposition to entering into life, and denote 
the termination of existence, Mark ix. 43. 

To all this it may be answered : 1 . That 
annihilation, as a punishment, admits of 
no degiees. 2. If we connect with this a 
previous state of torment, (as Mr. Win- 
chester says, “ for ages of ages,”) annihi- 
lation must be rather a relief from punish- 
ment, than the punishment itself. 3. That 
annihilation is rather a suspension than 
an exertion of divine power. 4. That the 
punishment of impenitent men is described 
as the same with that of the fallen angels, 
who are not annihilated. Matt. xxv. 41, 
but remain in expectation of future punish- 
ment, “ Art thou come to torment us be- 
fore the time?” Matt. viii. 29. 5. In the 

state of future punishment, there is said to 
be “weeping and gnashing of teeth,” Matt, 
xxiv. 51. G. As the happiness of saints in 
the future state consists not merely in being, 
but in well-being, or happiness ; so the 
punishment of the wicked requires the idea 
of eternal suffering to support the contrast. 
It might be added, that annihilation, as far 
as we know, forms no part of the divine 
economy. One thing is also certain and in- 
disputable : the strong language of scripture 
18 intended to deter men from sin ; and who- 
ever attempts to remove the harrier, offers 
insult to the divine wisdom, and trifles with 
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his own destiny. But the capital argument 
is, that it is unscriptural : — “Where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quench- 
ed,’* is, like many others, a declaration, to 
which no dexterity of interpretation can give 
any other good sense, than the continuance 
of conscious ])unishment. 

DEVIL, Diaholus, an evil angel, llie 
word is formed from the French diahle, of 
the Latin diabolus, which comes from the 
Greek ^idSo\os) which, in its ordinary accept- 
ation, signifies calumniator^ tradmcTy or false 
GccuseVy from the verb ^ta^dweivy to calua.ni^ 
ntCy &c. ; or from the ancient British diufoL 
Dr. Camjibell observes, that, though the 
word is sometimes, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, ap|)lied to men and wo- 
men, as traducers, it is, by way of eminence, 
mnployed to denote that apostate angel, who 
is exhilntcd to us, particularly m the New 
Testament, as the great enemy of God and 
man. In the two first cliaptcrs of Job, it is 
the word in the Sejituagint by which the 
Hebrew fWty, safari, oi udeersary, is trans- 
lated. Indeed, the Hebrew word in this ap- 
jdication, as well as the Gicek, has been 
naturah/.ed in most modem languages Thus 
we say, indifferently, the deril, or safan ; 
only the latter has more the apiicaranec of 
a proper name, as it is not attended with the 
article, "llicre is, however, this difference 
between the imjiort of such terms, as occur- 
ring m their native tongues, and as modern- 
ized in translations. In the ftirmer, they 
ahvays retain somewhat of their pnrnitiv'e 
meaning, and, beside indicating a particular 
being, or class of beings, they are of the 
nature of appellatives, and make a special 
character or note of distinction in such be- 
ings. Whereas, when thus Latini/.od or 
Englished, they answer solely the fiist of 
these uses, as they come nearer the nature 
of proper names. is sometimes ap- 

plied to human beings ; but nothing is more 
easy than to distinguish this application from 
the more frequent application to the arch- 
apostate. One mark of distinction is, that, 
m this last use of the term, it is never found 
m the plural. When the plural is used, the 
context always shows that it refers to human 
beings, and not to fallen angels. It occuis 
in the plural only thrice, and that only in 
the epistles of St. Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 11 ; 2 Tim. 
iii. 3 ; Titus ii. 3. Another criterion where- 
by the application of this word to the prince 
of darkness may be discovered, is its being 
attended with the article. The term almost 
invariably is 6 ^idSoXos, The excepted in- 
stances occur in the address of Paul to Ely- 
mas the sorcerer. Acts xiii. 10 ; and that of 
our Lord to the pharisees, John viii. 44. The 
more doubtful cases are those in 1 Peter v. 
8, and Rev. xx. 2. These arc all the exam- 
ples in which the word, though used indefi- 
nitely or without the article, evidently denotes 
our spiritual and ancient enemy; and the 
examples in which it occurs in this sense with 
the article, are loo numerous to be recited. 
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2. Tliat there are angels and spirits, good 
and bad, says an eminent writer ; that at the 
head of these last, there is one more consi- 
derable and malignant than the rest, who, in 
the form, or under the name, of a serpent, 
was deeply concerned in the fall of man, and 
w^hose head, in the language of prophecy, 
the Son of Man was one day to bruise ; that 
this evil spirit, though that prophecy be in 
part fulfilled, has not yet received his death’s 
wound, but is still permitted, for ends to us 
unsearchable, and in ways which we cannot 
particularly explain, to have a certain degree 
of power in this world, hostile to its virtue 
and happiness, — all this is so clear from 
scripture, that no believer, unless he be 
previously “ spoiled by philosophy and vain 
deceit,” can possibly entertain a doubt of it. 
Certainly, among the numerous refinements 
of modern times, there is scarcely anything 
more extraordinary than the attempt that 
has been made, and is still making, to per- 
suade us that there really exists no such 
being in the world as the devil; and that 
when the inspired writers speak of such a 
being, all that they mean is, to personify the 
evil principle ! A bold eilbrl unquestionEthly ; 
and could its advocates succeed in jiersuading 
men into the universal belief of it, they would 
do more to promote his cause and interest in 
the world than he himself has been able to 
effect since the seduction of our first parents. 
But to he armed against this subtle strata- 
gem, let ns attend to the plain doctrine of 
divine revelation respecting this matter. In 
the Old Testament, jiarticularly in the first 
two chapters of Job, this evil spirit is called 
Satan ; and in the New Testament, he is 
spoken of under various titles, which are also 
descriptive of his power and malignity; as 
for cxamjde, he is called, “ the prince of this 
world,” John xii. 31; “the prince of the 
power of the air,” Eph. ii. 2; “the god of 
this world,” 2 Cor iv. 4 ; “the dragon, that 
old serpent, the devil,” Rev. xx. 2; “the 
wicked one,” 1 John v. 19. He is repiesent- 
ed as exercising a sovereign sway over the 
human race m their natural state, or previous 
to their being enlightened, regenerated, and 
sanctified by the gospel, Eph. ii. 2, 3 His 
kingdom is described as a kingdom of dark- 
ness ; and the influence which he exercises 
over the human mind is called “ the power,” 
or energy, “of darkness,” Col i. 13. Hence 
believers are said to be “called out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light,” 1 Peter ii. 9. 
Further, he is said to go about “ as a roaring 
lion, seeking its prey, that he may destroy 
men’s souls,” 1 Peter v. 8. Christ gays, 
“ He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is 
no truth in him ; when he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of that which is his own, for he is 
a liar, and tlic father of it,” John x^iii. 44. We 
are also taught that this grand adversary of 
God and man has a numerous band of fallen 
spirits uridci Ins control ; and that both he 
and they arc reserved under a sentence of 
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coiidemnation unto the judgment of the 
great day, Jude 6 ; and that “everlasting fire,’' 
or perpetual torment, “is prepared for the 
devil and his angels,” Matt. xxv. 41. In these 
various passages of scripture, and many 
others which might be added, the existence 
of the devil is expressly stated ; but if, as 
our modern sadducees aiffirm, nothing more 
is intended in them than a personification of 
the abstract quality of evil, the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, must be emi- 
nently calculated to mislead us in matters 
which intimately concern our eternal inter- 
ests. If, in inferring from them the exist- 
ence of evil spirits in this world, we can be 
mistaken, it will not be an easy matter to 
show what inference deduced from .scripture 
premises may safely be relied on. It ought 
not, however, to sur[>nHe C/liristians that at- 
tempts of this kind should be made St. 
J’aul tells us, that in his day there were 
“false apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 
forming themselves into the ajiostles of 
Christ ; and no wonder,” says he, “ for 
satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light,” 2 (Jor. M 13, 14. 

3. To the notion, that the Jews derived their 
ojnnions on this subject from the oriental 
philosophy, and that like the Persians they 
set up a rival god ; it may be replied, that 
the Jewish notion of the devil had no resem- 
blance to what the Persians first, and the 
Maniclieans afterwards, called the evil prin- 
ciple; which they made in some sort co- 
ordinate with God, and the first source of 
all evil, as the other is of good. Por the 
devil. In the Jewish system, is a creature 
as much as any other being in the universe, 
and is liable to be controllud by omnipo- 
tence, — an attribute which they ascribed to 
God alone. 

4. The arguments from philosophy against 
the existence of evil spirits arc as frail as 
that which is pretended to he grounded upon 
criticism. For that there is nothing irra- 
tional in the notion of superior beings, is 
])lain from this : that if there be other beings 
below us. tlicie maybe others above us. If 
we have deiiu in strati on of one Being at least 
who is invisible, there may be many other 
created invisible and sjuiitual beings If 
we see men sometimes so bad as to delight 
in tempting others to sin and ruin, there 
may exist a whole order of fallen beings 
who may have the same business and the 
same malignant pleasure; and if we see 
some men furiously bent upon destroying 
truth and piety, this is precisely wliat is ascri- 
bed to these evil spirits. It is one of the seri- 
ous ciicumstances of our probation on earth, 
that 'vve should be exposed to this influence 
of Satan, and we are therefore called to 
“ watch and pray that we enter not into 
temjitation.” 

b. The establishment of the worship of 
devils SO general in some foim, throughout a 
great }iart of the heathen world, is at once a 
jiaiiiful and a curious subject, and deserves 
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a more careful investigation than it has 
ceiv'ed. In modern times, devil-worship is 
seen systematized in (Jeylon, Bnrmah, and 
many parts of the East Indies ; and an order 
of (ievih priests exists, though contrary to 
the Budhist religion, against the temples 
of which it sets up rival altars. 

Mr. Ives, in his Travels through Persia, 
gives the following curious account of devil- 
worship : “ These people (the Sanjacks, a 
nation inhabiting the country about Mosul, 
the ancient Nineveh) once professed Chris- 
tianity, then Mahometanism, and last of all 
devilism. They say it is true that the devil 
has at present a quarrel with God ; but the 
time will come when, the pride of his heart 
being subdued, he will make his submission 
to the Almighty ; and, as the Deity cannot 
be implacable, the devil will receive a full 
pardon for all his transgressions, and both 
he, and all those who paid him attention 
during his disgrace, will be admitted into 
the blessed mansions. This is the founda- 
tion of their hojie, and this chance for hea- 
ven they esteem to be a better one than that 
of trusting to their own merits, or the merits 
of the leader of any other religion whatsoever. 
The ])crbon of the devil they look on as 
sacicd; and when they affirm anything so- 
lemnly, they do it by his name. All disre- 
spectful expressions of him they would pun- 
ish with death, did not the Turkish power 
jirevent them. Whenever they speak of him, 
It is with the utmost respect ; and they 
always jmt before his name a certain title 
corresponding to that of highness or lord ” 
The worshippers of the devil mentioned by 
Ives were also found by Niebuhr in the 
same country, ma Aulliige between Bagdad and 
Mosul, called Abd-el-asis, on the great Zab, 
a river which empties itself into the Tigris, 
'riiis Village, says he, is entirely inhabited 
by ])co])le who arc called Isidians, and also 
Dauusin As the Turks allow the free exer- 
cise of religion only to those who })ossess 
sacred books, that is, the IVIahomelaiis, 
(’hristians, and Jews, the Isidians arc obliged 
to keep the jirmciples of their religion very 
secret They iheiefore call themselves Ma- 
hometans, Christians, or Jews, according to 
the party of him who inquires what their 
religion is Some accuse them of worship- 
jnng tlie devil under the name of 'I'schellebi ; 
that is. Lord. Others say that they show 
great reverence for the sun and fire, that 
they are unpolished heathens, and have hor- 
rid customs. I have also been assured that 
the Dauasins do not worship the devil ; but 
adore (lod alone, as the (Veator and Bene- 
factor of all mankind They will not speak 
of Satan, nor even have his name men- 
tioned. They say that it is just as improper 
for men to take a part in the dispute between 
(jod and a fallen angel, as for a peasant to 
ridicule and curse a servant of the Pacha 
who has fallen into disgrace ; that God did 
not require our assistance to punish satan 
for his disolicdicnce ; it might happen that 
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he might receive him into favour again ; and 
then we must be ashamed before the judg- 
ment-seat of God, if we had, uncalled for, 
abused one of his angels : it was therefore 
the best not to troulde one’s self about the 
devil ; but endeavour not to incur God’s dis- 
pleasure ourselves. When the Isidians go 
to Mosul, they are not detained by the ma- 
gistrates, even if they are known. The vul- 
gar, however, sometimes attempt to extort 
money from them. When they offer eggs 
or butter to them for sale, they endeavour 
first to get the articles into their hands, and 
then dispute about the price, or for this or 
other reasons to abuse satan with all their 
might; on which the Dauasm is often polite 
enough to leave everything behind, rather 
than hear the devil abused. Exit in Ibe 
countries where they have the upper hand, 
nobody is allowed to curse him, unless he 
chooses to be beaten, or perhaps even to 
lose his life. 

DEUTERONOMY, from Scut epos, second, 
and vofihs) law ; the last book of the Penta- 
teuch or five books of Moses, As its name 
im])orts, it contains a repetition of the civil 
and moral law, which was a second time de- 
livered by Moses, with some additions and 
explanations, as well to impress it more 
forcibly upon the Israelites in general, as m 
particular for the benefit of those who, being 
born in the wilderness, were not present at 
the first promulgation of the law. It contains 
also a recapitulation of the several events 
which had befallen the Israelites since their 
departure from Egypt, with severe reproaches 
for their past misconduct, and earnest ex- 
hortations to future obedience. The INJessiah 
is explicitly foretold in this book j and there 
are many remarkable predictions mteihjicrs- 
ed in it, particularly in the twenty-eighth, 
thirtieth, thirty-second, and thirty-third 
chapters, relative to the future condition of 
the Jews. The book of Deuteronomy 
finishes with an account of the death of 
Moses, which is sujiposed to have been 
added by his successor, Joshua. 

DEW. Dews in Palestine arc very plen- 
tiful, like a small shower of rain cilery 
morning. Gideon filled a basin with the dew 
which fell on a fleece of wool, Judges vi 38. 
Isaac, blessing Jacob, wished him the dew of 
heaven, which fattens the fields, Gen. xxvii. 
28. In those warm countries where it seldom 
rains, the night dews supply the want of 
showers. Isaiah speaks of ram as if it were a 
dew, Isaiah xviii. 4. Some of the most beau- 
tiful and illustrative of the images of the 
Hebrew poets are taken from the dews of 
their country. The reviving influence of 
the gospel, the copiousness of its blessings, 
and the multitude of its converts, are thus 
set forth. 

DIADEM. See Crown. 

DIAL IS not mentioned in scripture be- 
fore the reign of Ahaz. Interpreters differ 
concerning the form of the dial of Ahaz, 
2 Kings XX. The gcnciality of c.xpobiloib 


think that it was a staircase so disposed, that 
the sun showed the hours upon it by the 
shadow. Others suppose that it was a pillar 
erected in the middle of a very level and 
smooth pavement, on which the hours were 
engraven. According to these authors, the 
lines marked in this pavement are what the 
scripture calls degrees. Grotius describes it 
as follows : ** It was a concave hemisphere, 
and in the midst was a globe, the shadow of 
which fell on the different lines engraven in 
the concavity of the hemisphere ; these lines 
were twenty-eight in number.” This descrip- 
tion answers pretty nearly to that kind of 
dial, which the Greeks called scapha, a boat 
or hemisphere, the invention (rather intro- 
duction) of which, Vitruvius ascribes to Be- 
rosus the Chaldean. It would seem, indeed, 
that the most ancient sun-dial known is in 
the form of a half circle, hollowed into the 
stone, and the stone cut down to an angle 
This kind of dial was invented in Babylon, 
and was very probably the same as that of 
Ahaz. 

DIAMOND. Exodus xxviii. 1 8 ; 

xxix. 11; Ezek xxviii. 13. I'his has from 
remote antiquity been considered as the 
most valuable, or, more properly, the most 
cosily substance m nature. The reason of 
the high estimation in winch it was held by 
the ancients was its rarity and its extreme 
hardness and hnlliancy. It filled the sixth 
place in the High Priest’s breastplate, and 
on it was engraven the name of Naphtali. 

DIANA, a celebrated goddess of the hea- 
thens, who was honoured principally at 
Ephesus, Acts xix. ^^he was one of the 
number of the twelve superior deities, and 
was called by the several names of Hebe, 
Tnvia, and Hecate. In the heavens she was 
the moon, upon earth she was called Diana, 
and in hell Hecate. She was woishijipcd in 
Palestine, Jer. xii. 18; xliv. 17, 18. 

DIONYSIUS, the Areopagitc, a convert 
of St. Paul, Acts xvii. 34. Chrysostom de- 
clares Dionysius to have been a citizen of 
Athens ; which is credible, because the 
judges of the Areopagus generally were so 
After Ins conversion, Dionysius was made 
the first bishop of Athens ; having laboured, 
and suffered much in the gospel, he is said 
to have been burnt at Athens, A.D, 95. 
The works attributed to Dionysius are gene- 
rally reputed spurious. 

DIRECTORY, an ecclesiastical instru- 
ment, containing directions for the conduct 
of religious worship, drawn up by the assem- 
bly of divines, by order of parliament, m 
1645. It was intended to supply the use of 
the Common Prayer Book, which had been 
abolished. It orders the reverent observa- 
tion of public worship, prayer, singing of 
psalms, the reading and exposition of the 
scriptures, &c It enjoins no forms, but 
recommends the Lord’s prayer as a model of 
devotion ; directs that the Lord’s supper may 
be received sitting ; that the sabbath-day be 
bliictl) obsened; but pvUs down all saints’ 
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days, consecrations of churches, and private 
or lay baptisms. This Directory, which 
was formerly bound with the Westminster 
confession of faith, is still, in effect, the plan 
of worship amonf? the Dissenters, and espe- 
cially the Presbyterians. 

DISCIPLE. The proper signification of 
this word is a learner ; but it signifies in the 
New Testament, a believer, a Christian, a 
follower of Jesus Christ. Di 'ciple is often 
uscmI instead of apostle in the Cospels ; but, 
subsequently, apostles were distinguished 
from disciples The seventy- two who fol- 
lowed our Saviour from the beginning, are 
called disciples; as are others who were 
of the body of believers and bore no office. 
In subsequent times, the name disciple, m 
the sense of learner, was sometimes given to 
the Karrixoviievot^ “ auditores,^* persons who, 
in the primitive churcli, were receiving a 
preparatory instruction in Christianity. 
They were divided into two classes, those 
who received private instruction, and those 
who were admitted to the congregations, 
and were under immediate preparation for 
bai»tisin. The church-readers were, in some 
places, appointed to instruct the cateclm- 
nieus ; and at Alexandria, where often 
learned men presented themselves for in- 
struction, the ofiice of catechist was filled 
by learned laymen, and these catechists 
laid the foundation of an important theolo- 
gical school. 

DISEASES. In the primitive ages of the 
world, diseases, in consequence of the gi*eat 
simplicity in the mode of livmg, were but 
few in number. At a subsequent period the 
number was increased by the accession of 
diseases that had been previously unknown. 
Epidemics also, diseases somewhat peculiar 
in their character, and still more fearfid in 
their consequences, soon made their appear- 
ance, some infesting one period of life, and 
some another ; some limiting their ravages 
to one country, and some to another. Pros- 
])er Alpinus mentions the diseases which are 
prevalent in Egypt, and m other countries in 
the same climate : they are ophthalmies, lepro- 
sies, inflammations of the brain, pains in the 
joints, the hernia, the stone in the reins 
and bladder, the phthisic, hectic, pestilential 
and tertian fevers, weakness of the stomach, 
obstructions in the liver, and the spleen. 
Of these diseases, ophthalmies, pestilential 
fevers, and inflammations of the brain, are 
epidemics ; the others are of a different cha- 
racter. The leprosy prevails in Egypt, in 
the southern part of Upper Asia, and in 
fact may be considered a disease endemic 
in warm climates generally. Accordingly, 
it IS not at all surprising, if many of the 
Hebrews, when they left Egypt, were infected 
with It ; but the assertion of Manetho, that 
they were all thus infected, and were, in con- 
sequence of the infection, driven out by 
force, in which he is precipitately and care- 
lessly followed by Strabo, Tacitus, by Justin 
Trogus, and others more recent, is a mere 


dream, without any foundation. The ap- 
pearance of the disease externally is not 
always the same. The spot is commonly 
small, and resembling in its appearance the 
small red spot that would be the consequence 
of a puncture from a needle, or the pustules 
of a ringworm. The spots for the most part 
make their appearance very suddenly, espe- 
cially if the infected person, at the period 
when the disease shows itself externally, 
happens to be in great fear, or to be 
moved with anger, Num. xii. 10 ; 2 Chron. 
XX vi. 19. They commonly exhibit them- 

selves m the first instance on the face, about 
the nose and eyes; and gradually increase 
in size for a number of years, till they be- 
come, as respects the extent of surface which 
they embrace on the skin, as large as a pea 
or bean; they are then called nwi9. The 
wffiite vspot or pustule, mm, morjyhea alha^ 
and also the dark spot, nnQD, morphea nigra, 
are indications of the existence of the real 
leprosy. Lev. xiii. 2, 39; xiv. 50. From 
these it is necessary to distinguish the spot, 
which, whatever resemblance there may be 
in form, is so diflerent in its eliects, called 
and also the harmless sort of scab, 
winch occurs under the word, nn^DD, 
Lev. xiii. 0 — 8, 29. Moses, in the thirteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, lays down very exjilicit 
rules for the purpose of distinguishing be- 
tween those spots which are pi oofs of the 
actual existence of the leprosy, and those 
spots winch are harmless and result from 
some other cause. Those spots wdiicli are 
the genuine efiects and marks of the leprosy 
gradually dilate themselves, till at length 
they cover the whole body. Not only the 
skin is subject to a total destruction, but 
the body is affected in every part. The 
pain. It is true, is not very great, but there 
IS a great debility of the system, and great 
uneasiness and grief, so much so, as almost 
to drive the victim of the disease to self- 
destruction. 

2. jMoses acted the part of a wise legislator 
in making those laws which have come down 
to us concerning the inspection and separa- 
tion of leprous persons. The object of these 
laws will appear peculiarly worthy, when it 
is considered, that they w^ere designed, not 
wantonly to fix the charge of being a leper 
upon an innocent person, and thus to impose 
upon him those restraints and inconveniences 
which the truth of such a charge naturally 
implies, but to ascertain, in the fairest and 
most satisfactory manner, and to separate 
those, and those only, who were truly and 
really leprous. As this w^as the prominent 
object of his laws that have come dowm to 
us on this subject, namely, to secure a fair 
and impartial decision on a question of this 
kind, ho has not mentioned those signs of 
leprosy which admitted of no doubt, but 
those only which might be the subject of 
contention ; and left it to the priests, who 
also fulfilled tlie office of physicians, to dis- 
tinguish between the really leprous, and those 
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who had only the appearance of being such. 
We find mention, in the rules laid down by 
Moses for the purpose of ascertaining the 
true tokens of leprosy, of a cutaneous dis- 
order which is denominated by him hohak. 
The words of JVloses, which may be found in 
Lev. xiii. 38, 39, are as follows : If a man 
or woman have white spots on the skin, and 
the priest see that the colour of these spots 
is faint and pale, it is, in this case, the hohak 
that has broken out on the skin, and they 
are clean.’’ A iierson, accordingly, who was 
attacked with this disease, the hohak, was not 
declared unclean ; and the reason of it was, 
that it is not only harmless in itself, but is 
free from that infectious and hereditary 
character which belongs to the true leprosy. 
“ The hohak,'* says Mr. Niebuhr, “ is neither 
infectious nor dangerous. A black boy at 
Mocha, who was attacked with this sort of 
leprosy, had white spots here and there on 
his body. It was said that the use of sulphur 
had for some tune been of .serv^ice to this boy, 
Init had not altogether removed the disease.” 
IJc then adds the following extract from the 
papers of a Dr Foster* “May 15th, 1763, 
I myself saw a case of the hohak m a Jew at 
Mocha. The spots in this disease are of 
uneipial size. They have no sinning appear- 
ance, nor are they iierccptildy elevated above 
the skin ; and they do not change the colour 
of the hair. Their colour is an obscure white 
or somewhat reddish. 'Phe rest of the skin 
of this patient was blacker than that of the 
people of the country was m general, but the 
spots were not so white as the skin of an 
European when not sunburnt The spots, 
in this species of Icjirosy, do not appear on 
the hands, nor about the navel, but on the 
neck and face ; not, however, on that part 
of the head where the hair grows very thick. 
They gradually spread, and continue some- 
times only about two months ; but in some 
cases, indeed, as long as two years, and then 
disappear, by degrees, of themselves. This 
disorder is neither infectious nor hereditary, 
nor does it occasion any inconvenience.” 
“ 'Jliat all this,” remarks Michatdis, “ should 
still be found exactly to hold at the distance 
of three thousand five hundred years from 
the time of Moses, ought certainly to gam 
some credit to his laws, even with those who 
will not allow them to be of divine authority.” 
The pestilence, in its effects, is equally terri- 
ble with the leprosy, and is much more 
rapid in its progress ; for it terminates the 
existence of those who are infected with it 
almost immediately, and at the farthest 
within three or four days. The gentiles were 
in the habit of referring back the pestilence 
to the agency and interference of that being, 
whatever it might be, wdiether idol or spirit, 
whom they regarded as the divinity. The 
Hebrews, also, everywhere attribute it to the 
agency either of (tod himself, or of that 
legate or angel, whom they denominate 

3. The palsy of the Ne\v Tcbtamcnt is a 
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disease of very wide import. Many in- 
firmities, as Richter has demonstrated, were 
comprehended under the word which is 
rendered palsy in the New Testament. 
1. The apoplexy, a paralytic shock, which 
affected the whole body. 2. The hemiplegy, 
which affects and paralyzes only one side of 
the body. 3. The paraplegy, which paralyzes 
all the parts of the system below the neck. 
4. The catalepsy, which is caused by a con- 
traction of the muscles in the whole or a part 
of the body, for example, in the hands, and 
is very dangerous. The effects upon the 
parts seized are very violent and deadly. 
For instance . when a person is struck with 
it, if his hand happens to be extended, he is 
unable to draw it back. If the hand is not 
extended when he is struck with the disease, 
he is unable to extend it : it apjicars dimi- 
nished in size, and dried up in appearance. 
Hence the Hebrews were in the habit of 
calling it “ a withered hand,” 1 Kings xiii. 
4 — 6; Zecli xi. 17 ; Matt. xii. 10 — 13; John 
V. 3. f). The cramp, m orientid countries, 

is a fearful malady, and by no means unfre- 
quent. It originates from the chills of the 
night. The limbs, when seized with it, 
remain immovable, sometimes turned in, 
and sometimes out, in the same position as 
when tliey were first seized. The person 
afflicied resembles those undergoing the 
torture, ^cMravi^ofi^poi, and experiences nearly 
the same exquisite sufferings. Death fol- 
lows the disease m a few days, Matt. viii. 6, 
8 ; Luke vji. 2 ; 1 Macc. ix. 55 — 58. 

DISPENSATIONS, divink. These are 
otherwise called “ the ways of God,” and de- 
note those schemes or methods which are de- 
vised and pursued by the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, in order to manifest his perfec- 
tions and will to mankind, for the purpose of 
their instruction, discipline, reformation, and 
advancement in rectitude of temper and con- 
duct, in order to ))romote their happiness. 
These are the grand ends of the divine dis- 
pensations ; and in their aptitude to promote 
these ends consist their excellence and glory. 
The works or constitutions of nature are, 
in a general sense, divine dispensations, by 
which God condescends to display to us 
his being and attributes, and thus to lead 
us to the acknowledgment, adoration, and 
love, of our Creator, Father, and Bene- 
factor. The sacred scriptures reveal and 
record other dispensations of divine provi- 
dence, which have been directed to the pro- 
motion of the religious principles, moral 
conduct, and true happiness of mankind. 
These have varied in several ages of the 
world, and have been adapted by the wisdom 
and goodness of God to the circumstances 
of his intelligent and accountable creatures. 
In this sense the various revelations which 
God has communicated to mankind at dif- 
ferent periods, and the means he has used, 
as occasion has required, for their disci- 
pline and imjirovempt, have been justly 
denominated divmc dispensations. Accord- 
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we read in the works of thcologicd 
writers of the various dispensations of reli- 
gion; that of the patriarchs, that of JMoses, 
and that of Christ, called the dispensation of 
grace, the perfection and ultimate object of 
every other. All these were adapted to 
the conditions of the human race at these 
several periods; all, in regular succession, 
were mutually connected and rendered })re- 
paratory one to the other ; and all were sub- 
servient to the design of saving the woild, 
and promoting the perfection and hajipiness 
of its rational and moral inhabitants. See 
Covenant. 

DISPERSION OF MANKIND. See 
Division op the Earth. 

DIVINATION, a conjecture or surmise, 
formed concerning future events, from things 
which are supposed to presage them. The 
eastern people were always fond of divina- 
tion, magic, the curious arts of interpreting 
dreams, and of obtaining a knowledge of 
future events. When Moses published the 
law, this disposition had long been com- 
mon in h^gypt and the neighbouring coun- 
tries To prevent the Israelites from con- 
sulting diviners, fortune-tellers, interpreters 
of dreams, &c., he forbade them, under very 
severe penalties, to consult persons of this 
description, and promised to them the true 
spirit of prophecy as infinitely superior. He 
commauded those to be stoned who pre- 
tended to have a familiar spirit, or the spirit 
of divination, Deut. xviii. 9, 10, 15. The 
writings of the prophets are full of invec- 
tives against the Israelites who consulted 
diviners, and against false prophets who by 
such means seduced the people. 

2. Different kinds of divination have pass- 
ed for sciences, as 1. Aeromaricy, divining by 
the air. 2. Astrology, by the heavens. 3. 
Augury, by the flight and singing of birds, 
&c. 4. Cheiromancy, by inspecting the lines 
of the hand 5. Geomancy, by observing 
cracks or clefts in the earth, (i. llarus- 
picy, by inspecting the bowels of animals 
7. Horoscopy, a branch of astrology, mark- 
ing the position of the heavens when a 
person IS born. 8. Ilydromancy, by water 
9. Physiognomy, by the countenance. 10. 
Pyromancy, a divination made by fire. 

3. The kinds of divination, to which super- 
stition in modern times has given belief, are 
not less numerous, or less iidiculous, than 
those which were practised in the days of 
profound ignorance. The divining rod, 
which is mentioned in scrijiture, is still in 
some repute in the north of England, 
though its application is now confined prin- 
cipally to the discovery of veins of lead ore, 
seams of coal, or springs. In order that it 
may possess the full virtue for this purpose, 
it should be made of hazel. Divination by 
Virgilian, Horatian, or Bible lots, was for- 
merly very common ; and the last kind is 
still practised. The works are opened by 
chance, and the words noticed which arc 
covered by the thumb f if they can be inter- 


preted in any respect relating to the person, 
they are reckoned prophetic. Charles I. is 
said to have used this kind of divination to 
ascertain his fate. The ancient Christians 
were so much addicted to the sortes sancto- 
rum, or divining by the Bible, that it was ex- 
pressly forbidden by a council. Divination by 
the speal, or blade-bone of a sheep, is used 
in Scotland. In the Highlands it is called 
sleina-reached, or reading the speal bone. It 
was very common in England m the time 
of Drayton, particularly among the colony 
of Flemings settled in l^embrokeshire. Cam- 
den relates of the Irish, that they looked 
through the bare blade-bone of a sheep ; and 
if they saw any spot in it darker than or- 
dinary, they believed that somebody would 
be buried out of the house. The Persians 
used this mode of divination. 

4. Of all attempts to look into futurity by 
such means, as well as resorting to charms 
and other methods of curing diseases, and 
discovering secrets, we may say, that they 
arc relics of jiaganisin, and argue an igno- 
rance, folly, or siiiierstition, (hshonourahle 
to the Christian name ; and are therefore 
to he reproved and discouraged 

DIVISION OF THE EARTH. The 
jirophecy of Noah, says Dr Hales, was 
uttered long after the deluge. It evidently 
alludes to a divine decree for the orderly 
division of the earth among the three pri- 
mitive families of his sons, because it no- 
tices the “ tents of Shem’’ and the “ en- 
largement of tlapheth,’^ Genesis ix. 20 — 
27. This decree was probably promulgated 
about the same time by tlie venerable 
patriarch. The prevailing tradition of such 
a decree for this three-fold division of the 
earth, is intimated both in the Old and New 
'l\starrient. Moses refers to it, as handed 
down to the Israelites, “ from the days of 
old, and the years of many generations ; as 
they might learn fiorn their fathers and their 
elders,’^ and further, as conveying a special 
giant of the land of l^ilestine, to be the lot 
of the twelve tribes of Israel — 

** When the Most High divided to the nations their settle- 
ments, 

When he separated the sons of Adam, 

He assigned the boundaries of the peoples [of Israel] 

According to the number of the sons of Israel : 

For the portion of tl\e Lord is his people, 

Jacob IS the kit of his mhentance,” Deut. xxxii. 7—9. 

And this furnishes an additional proof of the 
justice of the expulsion of the Canaanites, as 
usurpers, by the Israelites, the rightful pos- 
sessors of the land of Palestine, under Moses, 
Joshua, and their successors, when the 
original grant was renewed to Abraham, 
Gen. XV. 13 — 21. And the knowledge of 
this divine decree may satisfactorily account 
for the jianic terror with which the devoted 
nations of Canaan were struck at the mira- 
culous passage of the Red Sea by the Israel- 
ites, and apjiroach to their confines, so finely 
described by Moses : — 

” The natiouf. shall hear [thiis] and tremble, 

.Sorrow shall seize the inhabitants of Palestine, 
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Then shall the dukes of Edom be ama7.ed, 

Dismay shall jiossess the princes of Moab, 

The inhabitants of C'anaan shaJI melt away : 

Fear and terror shall fall upon them, 

By the greatness of thine arm they sl\all be petrified. 

Till thy people pass over [Jordan] O X.ord, 

Till the iieople pass over, whom thou Jiast redeemed.*' 

Evodus XV. 14— 1C. 

St. Paul, also, acklrcssinpr the Athenians, 
refers to the same decree, as a well-known 
tradition m the heathen world . “ (hid made 
of one blood every nation of men to dtvell 
upon the whole face of the earth; having 
appointed the predetermined seasons and 
boundaries of their dwellings,’' Acts xvii 
26. jflere he represents mankind as all of 
“ one blood,” race, or stock, “ tlie sons of 
Adam” and of Noah m succession ; and the 
seasons and the boundaries of their respective 
settlements, as iirevionsly regulated by the di- 
vine apjiomtment. And this was conformable 
to their own geographical allegory; tliat(-hro- 
iius, the god of tune, or Saturn, divided the 
universe among his three sons, allotting the 
heaven to dupiter, the sea to Neptune, and 
hell to Pluto But (’hroniis represented 
Noah, who divided the woild among liis 
three sons, allotting the upper regions of the 
north to Japheth, the manlime or middle 
regions to Sliein, and the lower regions of 
the south to Ham. According to the x\rme . 
man tiadition lecorded by Alnilfaragi, Noah 
distiiliuted the habitable earth from no»'th to 
south between liis sons, and gave to Ham 
the region of the blacks, to Shorn the region 
of the tawny, fuscorum, and to Japheth the 
region of the ruddy, rubrornm and he dates 
the actual division of the earth ui the hun- 
dred and fortieth year of Peleg, B.C. 2614, 
or five hundred and forty-one years after the 
deluge, and one hundred and ninety-one 
years after the death of Noah, in the fol- 
lowing order : — “ To the sons of Shem W'as 
allotted the middle of the earth, namely, 
Palestine, Syria, Assyria, Samaria, Singar 
[or Shiiiar,] Babel, [or Babylonia,] Persia, 
and Hegiaz ; [Arabia;] to the sons of Ham, 
Teiincn, [or Idumea, Jer \1 iy. 7,] Africa, 
Nigritia, Kgypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, Semdia, 
and India ; [ iir India west and east of the 
river Indus;] to the sons of Japheth, also, 
(iarbia, [the north,] Spain, France, the 
countries of the H reeks, Sclavoniaiis, Bulga- 
rians, Turks, and Armenians.” In this curi- 
ous and valuable geograiiliical chart, Arme- 
nia, the cradle of the human race, was 
allotted to Jajiheth, by right of primogeni- 
ture ; and Samaria and Babel to the sons of 
Shem ; the usuipation of these regions, 
therefore, by Nimrod, and of Palestine by 
(lanaan, was in violation of the divine decree. 
Though the migration of the primitive fami- 
lies began at this time, B.C. 2614, or about 
five hundred and forty- one years after the 
deluge, it was a length of time before they 
all reached their respective destinations. 
The “ seasons” as well as the “ boundaries” 
of their respective settlements were equally 
the appointment of Ood ; the nearer coun- 
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tries to the original settlement being planted 
first, and the remoter in succession. Thesepii- 
rnitive settlements seem to have been scatter- 
ed and detached from each other, according 
to local convenience. Even so late as the tenth 
generation after the flood, in Abraham’s 
days, there were considerable tracts of land 
in Pidcstine unappropriated, on which he and 
his nephew, Lot, freely pastured their cattle 
without hinderance or molestation. That 
country was not fully peopled till the fourth 
generation after, at the exode of the Israelites 
from Egypt. And Herodotus represents 
Scythia as an uii inhabited desert, until Tar- 
gitorus planted the first colony there, about 
a thousand years, at most, before Darius 
Hystaspes invaded Scythia, or about B.fb 
1508. The oidcrly settlements of the three 
primitive families arc iccorded in that most 
venerable and valuable geographical chart, 
the tenth chapter of Heiiesis, in which it is 
curious to observe bow long the names of 
the first settlers have been preserved among 
tbeir descendants, even down to the piesenL 
day : — 

]. Japheth, the eldest son of Noah, Gen 
X. 21, and his family, are first noticed, Gen. 
X. 2 — 5. Ihe name of the patriarch himself 
was preserved among his (jrecian descend- 
ants, in the yiroveib, toD ’laireVow mpccr^vrcpost 
older than Japelus\ denoting the remotest 
antiquity. The radical part of the word 
‘it^Trer, evidently expresses Japheth. (1.) Go- 
mer, his eldest son, was the father of the 
(jomerians. These, spreading from the re- 
gions north of Armenia and Bactriana, Ezek. 
x.\xvin. C, extended themselves westward 
over nearly the whole continent of Europe ; 
still retaining their paternal denomination, 
with some slight variation, as Cimmerians, 
in Asia; Ciinbri and Uinbri, in (iaul and 
Italy; and (/ymri, Cambri, and Cumbri, in 
AVales and Cumbtrland at the present day. 
They are also identified by ancient authors 
with the Galata* of Asia nlinor, the (iaels, 
Gauls, and Cel tie, of Europe, who likewise 
spread from the Euxine Sea to the Western 
<)cean ; and from the Baltic to Italy south- 
wards, and first planted the British Isles. 
Josephus remarks, that the Galatse were 
called Vofxap^Ls, Gomariani, from their ances- 
tor Gomar. See the numerous authorities 
adduced in supjiort of the identity of the 
Gomerians and Celts, by that learned and 
ingenious antiquary, Faber, in his “ Origin 
of Fagan Idolatry.” f)f Gorner’s sons, Ash- 
kenaz a])pears to have settled on the coasts 
of the Euxine Sea, which from him seems to 
have received its primary denomination of 
‘'A^ei'oy, AxenuSy nearly resembling Ashkenaz ; 
but forgetting its etymology m process of 
time, the Greeks considered it as a compound 
term in their own language, signify- 

ing inhospitable ; and thence metamorphosed 
it into Ei^-levoy, Eu^xenus, “ very hospitable.” 
Ills precise settlement is represented in scrin- 
ture as contiguous to Armenia, westward ; 
for the kingdoms* of Ararat, Minni, and 
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Ashkenaz, are noticed together, Jer. li. 27. 
Riphat, the second son of Oomer, secma to 
have given name to the Riphean mountains 
of the north of Asia ; and Togarrnah, the 
third son, may be traced in the Trocmi of 
Strabo, the Trogmi of Cicero, and Trogma- 
des of the council of Chalcedon, inhabiting 
the confines of Pontus and Cappadocia. 
(2.) Magog, Tubal, and Mesech, sons of 
Japhet, are noticed together by Ezekiel, as 
settled in the north, Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 14, 15. 
And as the ancestors of the numerous Scla- 
vonic and Tartar tribes, the first may be 
traced in the Mongogians, Monguls, and Mo- 
guls ; the second, m the Tobolsk!, of Siberia ; 
and the third, Mesech, or Mosoc, in the 
Moschici, Moscow, and Muscovites. (3.) 
Madai was the father of the M edes, who are re- 
peatedly so denominated in scripture, 2 Kings 
xvii. 6 ; Isaiah xiii. 17 j Jer. li, 11 ; Dan. v. 
28, &c. (4.) From Javan was descended 

the Javanians, or ^Uoves of the (ireeks, and 
the Yavanas of the Hindus. Greece itself is 
called Javan by Daniel, xi. 2 ; and the peo- 
ple *ldov€s by Ilomer in his ** Ihad.’’ These 
aboriginal 'Uoyes of Greece, are not to be 
confounded, as is usually the case, with the 
later *'l<av€s, who invaded and subdued the 
Javanian territories, and were of a different 
stock. The accurate Pausanias states, that 
the name of*'lw»'€s, was comparatively modern, 
while that of is acknowledged to have 
been the niimitive title of the barbarians who 
were subdued by the'^lwi'cs. Strabo remarks 
that Attica was formerly called both Ionia 
and las, or Ian; while Herodotus asserts, 
that the Athenians were not willing to be 
called ; and he deiives the name from 
the son of Zuth, descended from Deuca- 
lion or Noah. And this Ion is said by 
Eusebius to have been the ringleader m the 
building of the tower of Babel, and the first 
introducer of idol worship, and sabianism, or 
adoration of the sun, moon, and stars. This 
would identify Ion with Nimrod. And the 
lonians appear to have been composed of the 
later colonists, the Palli, Pelasgi, or roving 
tribes from Asia, Phemcia, and Egypt, who, 
according to Herodotus, first corrupted the 
Bimplicity of the primitive religion of Greece, 
and who, by the Hindus, were called Yonigas, 
or worshippers of the yoni or dove. This 
critical distinction between the laones and 
the lones, the Yavanas, and the Yonigas, we 
owe to the sagacity of Faber, Of Javan’s 
sons, Elishah and Dodon, may be recognizedi 
in Elis and Dodona, the oldest settlements of 
Greece ; Kittim, in the Citium of iMacedonia, 
and Chittim, or maritime coasts of Greece 
and Italy, Numbers xxiv. 24 ; and Tarshish, 
in the Tarsus of Cilicia, and Tartessus of 
•Spain. 

2. Ham and his family are next noticed, 
Gen. X. 6 — 20. The name of the patriarch 
is recorded in the title fre(iuently given to 
Egypt, “ The land of Ham,’^ Psalm cv. 23, 
&c, (1.) Of his sons, the first and most 
celebrated appears to have been Cush, who 
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gave name to the land of Cush, both in Asia 
and Africa ; ’ the former still called Chusistan 
by the Arabian geographers, and Siisiana by 
the Greeks, and Cusha Dwipa Within, by 
the Hindus ; the other, caHed Cusha Dwipa 
Without. And the enterprising Cushim or 
Cuthim, of scripture, in Asia and Europe, 
assumed the title of Getae, Guiths, and 
Goths ; and of Souths, Scuits, and Scots ; 
and of Sacas, Sacasenas, and Saxons. The 
original family settlement of Abraham was 
“ Ur of the Chasdim,” or Chaldees, Gen. xi 
28, who are repeatedly mentioned in scrip- 
ture, Isaiah xiii. 9 ; Daniel ix. 1, &c. Ac- 
cording to Faber's ingenious remark, it may 
more properly be pronounced Chus-dim, 
signifying God-like Cushites. It is highly 
improbable that they were so named from 
Chesed, Abraham’s nephew, Gen. xxii. 22, 
who was a mere boy, if born at all, when 
Abraham left Ur, and was an obscure indi- 
vidual, never noticed afterwards. Of Cush’s 
sons, Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Sabtacha, and 
Raamah; and the sons of Raamah, Sheba, 
and Dedan, seem to have settled m Idumea 
and Arabia, from the similar names of places 
there ; and of his descendants, Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, first founded the kingdom 
of Babylon, and afterwards of Assyria, in- 
vading the settlements of the Sheinites, con- 
trary to the divine decree. His posterity 
were probably distinguished by the title of 
Chusdim, Isaiah xxiii. 13. (2 ) The second 

son of Ham was Misr, or Mizraim. He 
settled in Egypt, whence the Egyptians were 
universally styled in scripture, Mizrajm, or 
Mizraites, m the plural form. But the coun- 
try IS denominated in the east, to this day, 
“ the land of Misr ; ” which, therefore, seems 
to have been the name of the patriarch him- 
self. The children of IMisr, like their father, 
arc denominated in scripture by the plural 
number. Of these, the Ludim and Leliabim 
were probably the Copto-Libyans, Ivzek. xxx. 
5 ; the Naj)htuhim occupied the sea-coast, 
which by the Egyptians was called Nephtlms; 
whence, probably, originated the name of 
the maritime god Neptune, llie Pathrusim 
occupied a part of Lower Egypt, called from 
them Pathros, Isaiah xi. 1 1 The Caphtorim 
and the Casluhim, whose descendants were 
the Philistim of Palestine, occupied the dis- 
trict which lies between the delta of the Nile 
and the southern extremity of Palestine, 
Dent. ii. 23 ; Amos ix 7. (3.) Phut is 

merely noticed, without any mention of his 
family. But the tribes of Phut and Lud are 
mentioned together, with Cush, or Ethiojiia, 
Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezekiel, xxx. 5; and Jerom 
notices a distiict in Libya, called Regio 
Phutensis, or the land of Phut. (4.) Canaan 
has been noticed already ; and the original 
extent of the land of Canaan is carefully 
marked by Moses. Its western border, along 
the Mediterranean Sea, extended from Sidou, 
southwards, to Gaza; its southern border 
from tlicnce, eastwards, to Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Admail, and Zeboim, the cities of 
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the plain, afterwards covered by the Dead 
Sea, or Asphaltite Lake ; its eastern border 
extending from thence, northwards, to Laish, 
Dan, or the springs of the Jordan; and its 
northern border, from thence to Sidon, 
westward. Of Canaan’s sons, Sidon, the 
eldest, occupied the north-west corner, and 
built the town of that name, so early cele- 
brated for her luxury and commerce in scrip- 
ture, Judges xviii. 7 ; l Kings v. 6 ; and by 
Homer, who calls the Sidonians, voXvhal^aXot, 
skilled in many arts. And Tyre, so flourishing 
aftenvards, though boasting of her own 
antiquity, Isai. xxiii. 7, is styled “ a daughter 
of Sidon,” or a colony from thence, Isaiah v. 
12. Heth, his second son, and the Hittites, 
his descendants, appear to have settled in 
the south, near Hebron, Gen. xxiii. 3 — 7; 
and next to them, at Jerusalem, the Jebu- 
sites, or descendants of Jehus, both remain- 
ing m their original settlements till David’s 
days ; 2 Sam. xi. 3 ; v. 0 — 9. Beyond the 
Jebusites, were settled the Emorites, or 
Amorites, Num. xiii 29, who extended them- 
selves beyond Jordan, and were the most 
powerful of the Canaamte tubes, Gen. xv. 
1(5, Num. x\i 21, until they were destroyed 
by IMoses and Joshua, with the rest of the 
devoted nations of (’anaan’s family. 

3. 8hem and his family are noticed last, 
Gen. X. 21 — 30. Ills posterity were confined 
to middle Asia. (1 ) His son Elam a])] ears 
to have been settled in Elymais, or southern 
Persia, contiguous to the maritime tract of 
(>husistan, Dan. viii. 2. (2.) Ills son Ashur 

planted the land thence called Assyria, 
which soon became a province of the 
(hishitc, or Cuthic einjiire, founded by 
Nimrod. (3 ) Arphaxad, through bis grand- 
son, lUier, branched out into the two houses 
of Peleg and Joktari. Pcleg probably re- 
mained in (flialdea, or southern Babylonia, 
at tbc tune of the dispersion ; for there we 
find his grandson, Torah, and his family, 
settled at“ Hr of the Chaldees,” Gcn.xi. 31. 
Gf the numerous children of Joktan, it is 
said by Moses, that ‘"tbeir dwelling was 
from Mesh a, as tliou goest unto 8ephar, a 
mount of tbc cast.” Faber is inclined to 
believe that they were the ancestors of the 
great liody of the Hindus, who still retain a 
lively tradition of the patriarch 81iem, Shama, 
or 8harma ; and that the land of Ojihir, 
abounding in gold, so called from one of the 
sons of Joktan, lay beyond the Indus, east- 
ward. (4 ) Lud was probably the father of 
the Ludim or Lydians, of Asia Minor; for 
this people had a tradition that they were 
descended from Lud or Lydus, according to 
Josephus. (5.) The children of Aram plant- 
ed the fertile country north of Babylonia, 
called Aram Nabaraim, Aram between the 
two rivers,” the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
thence called by the Greeks, Mosopotamis, 
Gen. xxiv. 10, and Padan Aram, the level 
country of Aram, Gen. x'xv. 20. This coun- 
try of Aram is freipiently rendered Syria in 
scripture. Judges x. 6 ; Hosea xii. 12, &c. ; 
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which is not to be confounded with Pales- 
tine Syria, into which they afterwards spread 
themselves, still retaining their original name 
of 'Apt^ot, or Arameans, noticed by Homer in 
his Iliad.” 

4. Upon this distribution of Noah’s poste- 
rity we shall only observe, that the Deity 
presided over all tlieir counsels and delibera- 
tions, and that he guided and settled all 
mankind according to the dictates of his all- 
comprehending wisdom and benevolence. 
To this purjiose, the ancients themselves, 
according to Pindar, retained some idea that 
the dispersion of men was not the eftect of 
chance, but that they had been settled in 
different countries by the appointment of 
Providence, Gen. xi. 8, 9; Dent. xxii. 8. 
This dispersion, and that confusion of lan- 
guages with which it originated, was intend- 
ed, by the counsel of an all -wise Provi- 
dence, to counteract and defeat the scheme 
which had been i)rojected by the descend- 
ants of Noah, for maintaining their union, 
implied in their pioposing to make them- 
selves a name, which Schultens, in 

Job i 1, derives from the Arabic verb 
or to he hirjk^ elevated, or eminent. By 

this scheme, which seems to have been a pro- 
ject of state policy, for keeping all men toge- 
ther under the present chiefs and their suc- 
cessors, a great part of the earth must, for a 
long time, have been uninhabited, and over- 
run with wild beasts. The bad effects which 
this project would have had upon the minds, 
the morals, and religion of mankind, was, pro- 
bably, the chief reason why God interposed 
to frustrate it as soon as it was formed. It 
had manifestly a direct tendency to tyranny, 
oppression, and slavery. Wliercas in form- 
ing several independent governments by a 
small body of men, the ends of government, 
and the secunty of liberty and property, 
would be much liettcr attended to, and rnoie. 
firmly establislied ; which, in fact, was really 
the case ; if we may judge of the rest by the 
constitution of one of the most eminent, the 
kingdom of J’lgypt, Gen. xlvn. 15 — 27. The 
Egyptians were masters of their persons and 
property, till they sold them to Pharaoh for 
bread ; and then their servitude amounted to 
no more than the fifth part of the produce of 
the country, as an annual tax payable to the 
king. By this event, considered as a wise 
dispensation of Providence, hounds were set 
to the contagion of wickedness ; evil exam- 
ple was confined, and could not extend its 
influence beyond the limits of one country ; 
nor could wicked projects be carried on, 
with universal concurrence, by many small 
colonies, separated by the natural bound- 
aries of mountains. rivers, barren deserts, and 
seas, and hindered from associating together 
by a variety of luijguages, unintelligible to 
each other. IMoreover, in this dispersed 
state, they could, wdieriever God pleased, be 
made reeijirocal checks upon each other, by 
invasions and wars, which would weaken the 
power, and humble the pride, of corrupt and 
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vicious communities. This dispensation was, 
therefore, properly calculated to prevent a 
second univerKsal degeneracy; God dealing 
in it with men as rational agents, and adapt- 
ing his scheme to their state and circum- 
stances. 

DIVORCE. As the ancient Hebrews paid 
a stipulated price for the privilege of marry- 
ing, they seemed to consider it the natural 
consequence of making a payment of that 
kind, that they should be at liberty to exer- 
cise a very arbitrary power over their wives, 
and to renounce or divorce them whenever 
they chose. This state of things, as Moses 
himself very clearly saw, was not equitable 
as respected the woman, and was very often 
injurious to both parties. Finding himself, 
however, unable to overrule feelings and 
practices of very ancient standing, he mere- 
ly annexed to the original institution of 
marriage a very serious admonition to this 
effect, viz. that it would be less criminal 
for a man to desert his father and mother, 
than without adequate cause to desert 
Ills wife, Gen. ii. 14, comjiared with Ma- 
lachi ii. 11 — 1(3. lie also laid a restric- 
tion upon the power of the husband as far 
os this, that he would not permit him to 
repudiate the wife without giving her a hill 
of divorce. He further enacted in reference 
to this subject, that the husband might re- 
ceive the repudiated wife back, in case she 
had not in the meanwhile been married to 
another person ; hut if she had been thus 
married, she could never afterwards be- 
come the wife of her first husband ; a law, 
which the faith due to the second husband 
clearly required, Dcut xxiv. 1 — 4, compare 
Jer. lii. 1, and Matt. i. 19; xix. 8. The in- 
quiry, “ What should be considered an ade- 
quate cause of divorce,” was left by Moses to 
be determined by the husband himself. He 
had liberty to divorce her, if ho saw in her 
any thing naked, any thing displeasing or 
improper, any thing so much at war with 
propriety, and a source of so much dissa- 
tisfaction as to be, in the estimation of the 
husband, sufficient ground for separation. 
These expressions, however, were sharply 
contested as to their meaning in the later 
times of the Jewish nation. The scliool of 
Hillel contended, that the husband might 
lawfully put away the wife for any cause, 
even tne smallest, llie mistake commit- 
ted by the school of Hillel in taking this 
ground was, that they confounded moral 
and civil law. It is true, as far as the Mo- 
saic statute or the civil law was concerned, 
the husband had a right thus to do ; but it 
is equally clear, that the ground of just 
separation must have been, not a trivial, 
but a prominent and important one, when 
it is considered, that he was bound to con- 
sult the rights of the woman, and was 
amenable to his conscience and his God. 
The school of Shammai explained the phrase, 
nakedness of a thing, to mean actual aduU 
iery. Our Lord agreed with the school of 


Shammai as far as this, that the ground of 
divorce should he one of a moral nature, 
and not less than adultery ; but he does not 
appear to have agreed with them in their opi- 
nion in respect to the Mosaic statute. On 
the contrary, he denied the equity of that sta- 
tute, and in justification of Moses maintain- 
ed, that he permitted divorces for causes 
below adultery, only in consequence of the 
hardness of the people’s hearts. Matt. v. 
31, 32; xviii. 1 — 9; Mark x. 2 — 12; Luke 
xvi. 18. Wives, who were considered the 
property of their husbands, did not enjoy 
f)y the Mosaic statutes a reciprocal right, 
and were not at liberty to dissolve the ma- 
trimonial alliance by giving a bill of divorce 
to that effect. In the latter jicriods, how- 
ever, of the Jewish state, the Jewish ma- 
trons, the more powerful of them at least, 
appear to have imbibed the spirit of the 
ladies of Rome, and to have exercised in 
their own behalf the same power, that was 
granted by the Mosaic law only to their 
husbands, Markvi. 17 — 29; x. 12. 

DOt^ETiE, the advocates of an early 
heresy, which taught that (Christ acted and 
suffered, not in rcalitjr, but in appearance. 
They were so denominated from toK^iv, to 
appear. See Gnostics. 

DOCTORS, or I'eachers, of the law, a 
class of men m great rejmte among the Jews. 
They had studied the law of Moses m its vari- 
ous branches, and the numerous interpreta- 
tions which had been grafted upon it m later 
times; and, on various occasions, they gave 
their opinion on cases referred to them for 
advice. Nicodemus, himself a doctor (SzSda-- 
KaXos, teacher) of the law, comes to consult 
Jesus, whom he compliments in the same 
terms as he was accustomed to receive from 
his scholars . “ Rabbi, we know that thou art 
MdoTKoKos^ a competent teacher from God.” 
Doctors of the law were chiefly of the sect 
of the pharisees ; but they are sometimes 
distinguished from tliat sect, Luke v. 17. 

DOG, an animal well known. By the 
law of Moses, the dog was declared unclean, 
and was held in great contempt among the 
Jews, 1 Sam xvii. 43 ; xxiv. 14 ; 2 Sam. ix. 
8 ; 2 Kings viii. 13. Yet they had them in 
considerable numbers in their cities. They 
were not, however, shut up in their houses 
or courts, hut forced to seek their food 
where they could find it. The Psalmist com- 
pares violent men to dogs, who go about 
the city in the night, prowl about for their 
food, and growl, and become clamorous if 
they be not satisfied. Psalm lix. 6, 14, 15. 
Mr. Harmer has illustrated this by quota- 
tions from travellers into the east. The 
Turks also reckon the dog a filthy creature, 
and therefore drive him from their houses ; 
so that with them dogs guard rather 
the streets and districts, than particular 
houses, and live on the offals that are thrown 
abroad. In 1 Sam. xxv. 3, Nabal is said to 
have been “ churlish and evil in his manners ; 
and he was of the house of Caleb ; ” but Caleb 
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here is not a proper name. Literally, it is, 
*‘ne was the son of a doj?;” and so the 
Septuagint, Syriac, and Arabic render it, — 
he was irritable, snappish, and snarling as 
a dog. The irritable disposition of the dog 
is the foundation of that saying, He that 
passeth by, and ineddleth with strife be- 
longing not to him, is like one that taketh 
a dog by the ears,” Prov. xxvi. 17 ; that is, 
he wantonly exposes himself to danger. 

In 1 Kings xxi. 23, it is said, 'i'he dogs 
shall eat Jezebel.” Mr. Bruce, when at 
Gondar, was witness to a scene in a great 
measure similar to the devouring of Jezebel 
by dogs. Jle says, “The bodies of those 
killed by the sword were hewn to pieces, 
and scattered about the streets, being denied 
burial. I was miserable, and almost driven 
to despair, at seeing my hunting-dogs, twice 
let loose by the carelessness of my servants, 
bringing into the court-yard the heads and 
arms of slaughtered men, and which I could 
no way prevent but by the destruction of 
tlie dogs themselves.” He also adds, that 
upon being asked by the king the reason of 
his dejected and sickly appearance, among 
other reasons, he informed him, “ it was 
occasioned by an execution of three men, 
which he had lately seen ; because the hyye- 
nas, allured into the streets by the quantity 
of earrion, would not let him pass by night 
in safety from the palace ; and because the 
dogs tied into Ins house, to eat ]neces of 
human carcasses at their leisure ” This 
account illustrates also the readiness of the 
dogsS to lick the blood of Aliab, 1 Kings 
xxii. 3S ; in conformity to which is the ex- 
jiression of the prophet Jeremiah, xv. 3, 
“ 1 will appoint over them the sword to 
slay, and the dogs to tear.” 

2. The dog was held sacred I)y the Egyp- 
tians This fact we learn fiorn Juvenal, 
who complains, in his fifteenth satire, 

Ojypida iota caru m venerauiur, nemo Dtanam. 

“ Thousands regard the hound with holy fear, 

Not one, Dioiui.” . Oikkord. 

The testimony of the Latin poet is confirmed 
by Diodorus, who, in his first book, assures 
us that the Egyptians highly venerate some 
animals, both during their life and after 
their death ; and expressly mentions the dog 
as one object of this absurd adoration. To 
these witnesses may be added Herodotus, 
who says, that when a dog expires, all the 
members of the family to which he belonged 
worship the carcass ; and that, iii every part 
of the kingdom, the carcasses of their dogs 
are embalmed, and deposited in consecrated 
ground. The idolatrous veneration of the 
dog by the Egyptians is shown in the wor- 
ship of their dog-god Anubis, to whom tem- 
ples and priests were consecrated, and whose 
image was borne in all religious ceremonies. 
Cynopolis, the present Minieh, situated in 
the lower Thebais, was built in honour of 
Aimbis. The priests celebrated his festivals 
there with great pomp. “ Anubis,” says 
Strabo, “ is the city of dogs, the capital of 


the ('ynopolitan prefecture Thesej animals 
ure fed there on sacred aliments, and religion 
has decreed them a worship.” An event, 
however, related by Plutarch, brought them 
into considerable discredit with the people, 
(y’ambyses, having slain the god Apis, and 
thrown his body into the field, all animals 
respected it except the dogs, which alone 
ate of his flesh. This impiety diminished 
the popular veneration. (Jynopolis was not 
the only city where mcense was burned on 
the altars of Anubis. He had chapels in 
almost all the temples On solemnities, his 
image always accompanied those of Isis and 
Osins. Rome, having adopted the cere- 
monies of Egypt, the emperor C’ommodus, 
to celebrate the Isiac feasts, shaved his head, 
and liimsclf carrie»l the dog Anubis 

3 In Matt, vn fi, we have this direction 
of our Saviour . “ Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, ncitiier cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they,” the swine, 
“ trainjdc tliem iinrler their feet, and,” 
the dogs, “turn again and tear you.” It 
was customary, not only noth the writers of 
Greece anil Rome, but also with the eastern 
sages, to denote certain classes of men by 
animals supposed to resemble them among 
the brutes. Onr iSaviour was naturally led 
to adopt the same concise and energetic 
method. By do(/s, which were held in great 
detestation l>y the Jews, he mtend^ men of 
odious character and violent temper ; by 
swinCy the usual emblem of moral filth, he 
means the sensual and profligate ; and the pur- 
port of his admonition is, that as it is a maxim 
with the priests not to give any pait of the 
sacrifices to dogs, so it should be a maxim 
with you not to impart the holy instruction 
with which you are favoured, to those who 
are likely to blaspheme and to he only ex- 
cited by it to rage and persecution. It is, 
however, a maxim of pradencOy not of co- 
wardice ; and is to be taken along with 
other precepts of our Lord, which enjoin 
the publication of truth, at the expense of 
ease and even life. 

DORT, Synod of. See Synods 
DOVE, HDV. This beautiful genus of birds 
IS very numerous in the east. In the wild state 
they generally build their nests in the holes 
or clefts of rocks, or m excavated trees ; but 
they are easily taught submission and fami- 
liarity %vith mankind; and, when domesti- 
cated, build in structures erected for their 
accommodation, called “ dove-cotes ” Ihey 
arc classed by Moses among the clean birds ; 
and it appears from the sacred as well as 
other writers, that doves were always held 
in the highest estimation among the east- 
ern nations Rosenmuller, in a note upon 
Bochart, derives the name from the Arabic, 
where it signifies mildnesSy gentlmesSy &c. 
The dove is mentioned in scripture as tho 
symbol of simplicity, innocence, gentleness, 
and fidelity, Hoseavu.ll ; Matt. x. 16.* 

The following extract from Morier’^ Per- 
sian Tiavels illustrates a passage in Isaiah , 
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In the environs of the city, to the west- 
ward, near the Zainderood, are many pipfeon- 
houses, erected at a distance from habita- 
tions, for the sole purpose of collecting 
pigeons* dung for manure. They are large 
round towers, rather broader at the bottom 
than the top, and crowned by conical spira- 
cles, through which the pigeons descend. 
Their interior resembles a honey -comb, 
pierced with a thousand holes, each of 
which forms a snug retreat for a nest. More 
care appears to have been bestowed upon 
their outside than upon that of the general- 
ity of the dwelling-houses ; for they are 
painted and ornamented. The extraordi- 
nary flights of pigeons which I have seen 
alight upon one of these buildings afford, 
perhaps, a good illustration for the passage 
in Isaiah lx. 8 : ‘ Who are these that fly as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their windows ? * 
Their great numbers, and the compactness 
of their mass, literally look like a cloud at 
a distance, and obscure the sun in their 
passage.** 

The first mention of the dove in the scrip- 
ture IS (ienesis viii. 8, 10 — 12, where Noah 
sent one from the ark to ascertain if the 
waters of the deluge had assuaged. She 
was sent forth thrice The first time she 
speedily returned ; having, m all probability, 
gone but a little way from the ark, as she 
must naturally he terrified at the ap)>earance 
of the waters. After seven days, being sent 
out a second time, she returned with an 
olive leaf plucked ofl, where] ly it became 
evident that the flood was considerably 
abated, and had sunk below the tO])s of the 
trees ; and thus relieved the fears and cheered 
the heart of Noah and his family. And 
hence the olive branch has ever been among 
the forerunners of peace, and chief of those 
emblems by which a happy state of renova- 
tion and restoration to prosperity has been 
signified to mankind. At the end of other 
seven days, the dove, being sent out a third 
time, returned no more ; from which Noah 
conjectured that the earth was so far drained 
as to afford sustenance for the birds and 
fowls ; and he therefore removed the cover- 
ing of the ark, which probably gave liberty 
to many of the fowls to fly oflT ; and these 
circumstances aflbrded him the greater faci- 
lity for making arrangements for disem- 
barking the other animals. Doves might be 
offered in sacrifice, when those who were 
poor could not bring a more costly offering. 

DOWRY. See Bride. 

DRACHMA. The value of a common 
drachma was seveiipence, English. A di- 
drachma, or double drachma, made very 
near half a shekel ; and four drachmas made 
nearly a shekel. 

DRAGON. This word is frequently to 
be met with in our English translation of 
the Bible. It answers generally to the He- 
brew jn, pin, tD'in; and these words are 
variously rendered dragons^ serpents, sea^ 
monsters, and whales. The Rev. James 
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Hurdis, in a dissertation relative to this 
subject, observes, that the word translated 
“ whales,** in Gen. i. 21, occurs twenty-seven 
times in scripture; and he attempts, with 
much ingenuity, to prove that it everywhere 
signifies the crocodile. That it sometimes 
has this meaning, he thinks is clear from 
Ezekiel xxi.x. 3 : “ Behold, 1 am against thee, 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon 
that lieth in the midst of his rivers.** For, 
to what could a king of Egypt be more pro- 
perly compared than the crocodile? The 
same argument he draws from Isaiah li. 9 : 
“Art thou not he that hath cut Rahab 
[Egypt], and wounded the dragon ?** Among 
the ancients the crocodile was the symbol of 
Egypt, and apjiears so on Rtiman coins. 
Some however have thought the hippopo- 
tamus intended ; others, one of the larger 
species of serpents. 

DRAUGHTS, stupifying potions. At the 
time of execution, they gave the malefactor 
a grain of frankincense in a cup of wine, in 
order to stujiify and render him less sensible 
of pain. This custom is traced to the charge 
of the wise man : “ Give strong drink to him 
that is ready to perish, and wine to those 
that be of heavy hearts,** Prov xxxiv. 0. 
The prophet makes an allusion to the power- 
ful effects of this stupifying draught, in that 
prediction which announces the judgments 
of God upon the emjnre of Babylon . “ Take 
the ivine cup of this fury at my liand, and 
cause all the nations to whom I send thee to 
drink it And they shall drink, and he 
moved, and be mad, because of the sword 
that I will send among them,** Jer. xxv. 
15, 16. The Jews, according to the custom 
of their country, gave our Ijord wine min- 
gled with myrrh at his crucifixion See 
Crucifixion. 

DREAIMS. The easterns, in particular 
the Jews, greatly regarded dreams, and 
applied for their interpretation to those 
who undertook to explain them. ITie an- 
cient Greeks and Romans had the same 
opinion of them, as appears from their most 
eminent writers. We see the antiquity of 
this attention to dreams in the history of 
Pliaraoh*s butler and baker, Gen. xl. Pha- 
raoh himself, and Nebuchadnezzar, are in- 
stances. God expressly condemned to death 
all who pretended to have prophetic dreams, 
and to foretel futurities, even though what 
they foretold came to pass, if they had any 
tendency to jiromote idolatry, Deut.xiii.l-3. 
But the people were not forbidden, when 
they thought they had a significative dream, 
to address the prophets of the Lord, or the 
High Priest in his ephod, to have it explained 
Saul, before the battle of Gilhoa, consulted 
a woman who had a familiar spirit, “ because 
the Lord would not answer him by dreams, 
nor by prophets,** 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 5r. The 
Lord himself sometimes discovered his will in 
dreams, and enabled persons to explain them. 
He informed Abimclech in a dream, that Sa- 
rah was the wife of Abraham, Gen. xx. 3, 6. 
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He showed Jacob the mysterious ladder in a 
dream, Gen. xxviii. 12 , 13 ; and in a dream 
an angel suggested to him a means of multi- 
plying his flocks. Genesis xxxi. 11, 12, &c. 
Josej^ was favoured very early with pro- 
phetic dreams, whose siffnificalion was easily 
discovered by Jacob, Gen. xxxvii. 5. God 
said, that he spake to other prophets in 
dreams, but to Moses face to face. The 
JMidianites gave credit to dreams, as appears 
from that which a Midianite related to his 
companion ; and from whose interpretation 
Gideon took a happy omen. Judges vii. 1 3, 15 . 
The prophet Jeremiah exclaims against im- 
postors who pretended to have had dreams, 
and abused the credulity of the people: 
“ They prophesy lies in my name, saying, I 
have dreamed, I have dreamed. The prophet 
that hath a dream, let him tell a dream ; and 
he that hath iny word, let him tell it faith- 
fully, saith the Lord,” Jer. xxiii. 25 , 28 , 29 . 
^J'he prophet Joel promises from God, that 
in the reign of the Messiah, the effusion of 
llie Holy Spirit should be so copious, that 
the old men should have prophetic dreams, 
and the young men should receive visions, 
Joel li. 28 . 

DRESS. See Habits. 

DROMEDARY. This name answers to 
two words in the original, iDl, and feminine 
m2:i, Isa. lx. C; Jer. ii. 24 ; and 
Esther viii. 10, “ young diomedanesU^ pro- 
bably the name in Persian The dromedary 
is a race of camels chiefly remarkable for its 
prodigious swiftness. The most observable 
difference between it and the camel is, that 
it has but one protuberance on the back; 
and instead of the slow solemn walk to which 
that animal is accustomed, it will go as far 
in one day as the camel in three. For 
this reason it is used to carry messengers 
where haste is required. The animal is 
governed by a bridle, which, being usually 
fastened to a ring fixed in the nose, may 
very well illustrate the expression, 2 Kings 
xix. 28 , of turning back ISennacherib by 
imtting a hook into his nose; and may 
farther indicate his swift retreat. 

DUST, or ashes, cast on the head was a 
sign of mourning, Josh. vh. 6 : sitting in the 
dust, a sign of affliction, Lam. in. 29 ; Isaiah 
xlvii. 1 . The dust also denotes the grave, 
Gen. hi. 19 ; Job vii. 21 ; Psalm xxii. 15 . 
It is j)ut for a great multitude, Gen. xiii. 
16 ; Numbers xxiii. 10. It signifies a low or 
mean condition, 1 Sam. ii. 8 ; Nahum ni. 18 . 
To shake or wipe off the dust of a place 
from one’s feet, marks the renouncing of all 
intercourse with it in future. God threat- 
ens the Jews with rain of dust, &c., Deut. 
xxviii. 24 . An extract from Sir T. Roe’s 
embassy may cast light on this : ** Some- 
times, in India, the wind blows very high in 
hot and dry seasons, raising up into the air 
a very great height, thick clouds of dust and 
sand. Tliese fiy showers most grievously 
annoy all those among w^hom they falli 
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enough to smite them all with present blind- 
ness; filling their eyes, ears, nostrils, and 
mouths too, if not well guarded; searching 
every place, as well ^vithin as without, so that 
there is not a little key-hole of any trunk or 
cabinet, if it be not covered, but receives 
this dust ; add to this, that the fields, brooks, 
and gardens, suffer extremely from these ter- 
rible showers.” 

2. In almost every part of Asia, those who 
demand justice against a criminal throw 
dust upon him, signifying that he deserves to 
lose his life, and be cast into the grave ; and 
that this is the true interpretation of the 
action, is evident from an imprecation in 
common use among the Turks and Persians, 
“Recovered with earth !” “ Earth be upon thy 
head.” We have two remarkable instances of 
casting dust recorded in scripture : the firat 
IS that of 8himei, who gave vent to his secret 
hostility to David, when he fled before liis 
rebellious son, by throwing stones at him, 
and casting dust, 2 Sam. xvi. 13 . It was an 
ancient custom, in those warm and and coun- 
tries, to lay the dust before a person of dis- 
tinction, and particularly before kings and 
princes, by sprinkling the ground with water 
To throw dust into the air while a person 
was passing, was therefore an act of great 
disrespect; to do so before a sovereign prince, 
an indecent outrage. Rut it is clear that Shi- 
mei meant more than disrespect and outrage 
to an afflicted king, whose subject he was ; he 
intended to signify by that action, that David 
was unfit to live, and that the time was at 
last arrived to oficr him a sacrifice to the 
ambition and vengeance of the house of 
»Saul. This view of his conduct is confirmed 
by the behaviour of the Jew^s to the apostle 
Paul, when they seized him in the temple, 
and had nearly succeeded m juitting him to 
death ; they cried out, “ Away with such a 
fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he 
should live ; and as they cried out and cast 
oft’ their clothes, and threw' dust into the air, 
the chief captain commanded him to be 
brought into the castle,” Acts xxii. 23 . A 
great similarity appears betw'een the conduct 
of the Jews on this occasion, and the beha- 
viour of the peasants in Persia, w'hen they go 
to court to complain of the governors, wliosc 
oppressions they can no longer endure. 
They carry their complaints against tlieir 
governors by companies, consisting of seve- 
ral hundreds, and sometimes of a thousand ; 
they repair to that gate of tlie jialace nearest 
to w^hich their prince is most likely to be, 
wrhere they set themselves to make the 
most horrid cries, tearing their garments, 
and throwing dust into the air, and de- 
manding justice. The king, upon hearing 
these cries, sends to know the occasion of 
them : the people deliver their complaints in 
writing, upon w'hich he informs them that 
he will commit the cognizance of the affair 
to such an one as he names ; and in conse- 
quence of this, justice is usually obtained. 
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EAGLE, Exod. xix. 4; Lev. xi. 13. 
The name is derived from a verb \vhicb sig- 
nifies to lacerate, or tear %n pieces. The eagle 
has always been considered as the king of 
birds, on account of its great strength, rapid- 
ity and elevation of flight, natural ferocity, 
and the terror it insjiires into its fellows of 
the air. Its voracity is so great that a large 
extent of territory is requisite for the supply 
of proper sustenance ; and ]irovidence has 
therefore constituted it a solitary animal : two 
pair of eagles are never found m tlie same 
neighbourhood, though the genus is disper- 
sed through every quarter of the world Its 
sight is quick, strong, and piercing, to a pro- 
verb. In Job xxxix. 27, the natuial history 
of the eagle is finely dravrn up : — 

Is It Ht thy voice that the cafjle soars ’ 

Amt tlierctme maketh his nest on hij'Ii ? 

I’he roi k is the place of his h.ibilatitm. 
lie abides on the crag, tlie plait* of strength 
Thence he poumes upon ins piey. 

Ills eyes discern afar oil. 

Even his young ones drink down Wood ; 

And wherever ih slaughter, there is he. 

Alluding to the po])ular opinion that the 
eagle usbi'sts its feeble young in their flight, 
by hearing them up on its own pinions, 
Moses rejnesents Jehovah as saying, “Ye 
have seen what 1 did to the lilgyjitians, and 
how 1 bore you on eagles^ ^vings, and brought 
you unto myscUV’ E\t'd. xix 4. Schcuchzer 
lias quoted from an ancient jioct, the follow- 
ing lieantiful para])lirase on tliLs passage — 

Ac velut ahhium puncrptf fuhm^qnr inudiih’i 
Ar7nlsrt) f imptumis, ct (u/huc hine i abort iiatos 
So/ltufa nfovi’t etira, pin^ul<nfuc fcmuc 
Irulufi'e/ pusfuh * max vt n/r/i vii ibus alitg 
rvsfiitpi's' C7t riu\ vtxai ic Handio} nut a, 

KriHiftsa mvitut pluma, (lanat/ue nioranic^ 

Ertiult, atUdhtiiUi huuidh, p/attsuque sutimla 
Ft'itur tn arva, tihicus ontn, ti tam'ii mpdt ptc^sa 
lUmujfiUiii imiav'i nlnrutu, incut vaqut pc/inii 
Vda humih’s tranui &uh nulnlms o/i/s. 

lltuv jsmuni fiuprn ultn prltf^jatn jamque ittb adta 
Ertiidut , cut <i usque Icvcs ettui utuet in autas, 

Oinnta pet vuhtaris latt locOf el ar^nune fufut 
1^ Clique icjertquc n/os vaiio, motimque vofatuli 
AddoeU: ilh autim, foti<ra aHsnetndnie dodh 
Paulahn indplunt pennis sc crcdcic ut/o 
impat uli; iantum a tciieris valet aiidete cut am. 

2. When Balaam delivered his predictions 
respecting the flite that awaited the nations 
which he then particularized, he said of the 
Kenites, “ Strong is thy dwelling, and thou 
puttest thy nest in a rock,” Num. xxiv. 21 j 
alluding to that princely bird, the eagle, 
which not only delights in soaring to the 
loftiest heights, but chooses the highest 
rocks, and most elevated mountains, as de- 
sirable situations for erecting its nest, Hab. 
ii. 9 ; f)bad. 4. What Job says concerning 
the eagle, which is to be understood in a 
literal sense, “ Where the slain are, there is 
he,” our Saviour turns into a fine para- 
ble : “ Wheresoever the carcass is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together,” Matt, 
xxiv. 28 ; that is. Wherever the Jews are, 
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who have corruptly fallen from God, there 
will be the Homans, who bore the eagle as 
their standard, to execute vengeance upon 
them, Luke xvii. 37. 

3. llie swiftness of the flight of the eagle is 
alluded to in several passages of scripture ; 
as, “ ITie Lord shall bring a nation against 
thee from afar, from the end of the earth, as 
swift as the eagle flietli,” Deut. xxviii. 49. 
In the afteeting lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, their impetuous and 
rajud career is described in forcible terms : 
“ They were swifter than eagles ; they were 
stronger than lions,” 2 Sam i. 23. Jere- 
miah, when he beheld m vision the march 
of Nebuchadnezzar, cried, “ Behold, he shall 
come u}) as clouds, and liis chariots shall be 
as a wbiilwind TIis horses are swifter than 
eagles. Woe unto us, for we aie sjioilcd,” 
Jer IV. 13 'I'o the wide-expanded wings of 
the eagle, and the ra]>idity of his flight, the 
same prophet beautifully alludes in a subse- 
quent chapter, where he desc'nhcs the sub- 
version of Moa)) by the same ruthless con- 
queror. “Behold, he shall fly as an eagle, 
and spread his uings over Moah,” Jer. xlvin. 
40. In the same manner he describes the 
sudden desolations of Ammon in the next 
cliapler ; but, when he turns his eye to the 
nuns of his own countiy, he exclaims, m 
still more energetic language, “Our perse- 
cutors arc swdter than the eagles of the 
heavens,” Lament iv 19. Under the same 
comparison the patriarch Joli describes the 
rapid flight of tune; “My days are passed 
away, as the eagle that hasteth to the prey,” 
tiol) IX. 20. The sur))iiMng rapidity with 
which the blessings of common providence 
sometimes vanish from the grasp of the 
])ossessor is thus descrihed by Solomon • 
“ Riches certainly make themselves wings * 
they fly away as an eagle towards heaven.” 
Prov. xxm. 5. The flight of this bird is as 
sublime as il is rapid and impetuous. None 
of the feathered race soar so high. In his 
daring excursions he is said to leave the 
clouds of heaven, and regions of thunder, 
and lightning, and tempest, far beneath 
him, and to approach the very limits of 
ether. There is an allusion to this lofty 
soaring in the prophecy of Obadiah, con- 
cerning the pride of Moab : “ Though thou 
exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thou 
set thy nest among the stars, thence will I 
bring thee down, saith the Lord,” Obad. 4 
The prophet Jeremiah pronounces the doom 
of Edom in similar terms : “ O thou that 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that boldest 
the height of the hill ; though thou should est 
make thy nest high as the eagle, I will bring 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord,” 
Jer. xlix. 16. The eagle lives and retains its 
vigour to a great age ; and, after moulting, 
renews its vigour so surprisingly, as to be 
said, hyperbolically, to become young again. 
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Psalm chi. 5, and Isaiah xl. 31. It is 
remarkable that Cyrus, compared, in Isaiah 
xlvi. 11, to an eagle, (so the word trans- 
lated “ ravenous bird ** should be render- 
ed,) had an eagle for his ensign accord- 
ing to Xenophon, who uses, without know- 
ing it, the identical word of the pro- 
phet, with only a Greek termination to it : 
so exact is the correspondence betwixt the 
prophet and the historian, the prediction 
and the event, Xenophon and other ancient 
historians inform us that the golden eagle 
with extended wings was the ensign of the 
Persian monarchs long before it was adopted 
by tlie Romans ; and it is v^ery probable that 
the Persians borrowed the symbol from the 
ancient Assyrians, in whose banners it waved, 
till imjierial Babylon bowed her head to the 
yoke of Gyrus. If this conjecture be well 
founded, it discovers the reason wdiy the 
sacred writers, in describing the victorious 
maich of tlie Assyrian armies, allude so fre- 
quently to the expanded eagle Referring 
to the Babylonian monarch, the jnophet 
Hosea proclaimed in the cars of all Israel, 
the measure of whovse iniquities was nearly 
full, Jfe shall come as an eagle against the 
house of the Jiord,” llosea viii 1 deremiah 
predicted a similar calamity: “Thus saith 
the Lord, Behold, he shall fly as an eagle, 
and spread his wings over M oab,’* J er xlviii 
40 ; and the same figure was emjdoyed vo de- 
note the destruction that overtook the house 
of Esau : “ Behold, he shall come up and hy 
as the eagle, and spread his wings over Boz- 
rah,” xliY. 22. The words of these projihets 
received a full accomplibhinent m the irre- 
sistible imjietuosity and comjdete success 
with which the Babylonian monarchs, and 
particularly Nebuchadnezzar, pursued their 
plans of conquest. Ezekiel denominates 
him, with great propriety, “ a great eagle 
with great wings,” because he was the most 
powciful monarch of his time, and led into 
the field more numcioiis and better ap- 
pointed armies, (which the piopliet calls, by 
a beautiful figure, “ his wings,” the wings 
of his army,) than jicrhaps the world had 
ever seen. The jirojihct Isaiah, referring to 
the same inonaich, predicted the subjuga- 
tion of Judea m these terms. “He shall 
pass through Judah. IJe shall overflow, 
and go over. He shall reach even to the 
neckj and the stretching out of his wings” 
(the array of Ins army) “shall fill the 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel,” Isaiah 
vih. 8. The king of Egypt is also styled by 
Ezekiel, “ a great eagle, with great wings, 
and many feathers but he manifestly gives 
the preference to the king of Babylon, by 
adding, that he had “long wings, full of 
feathers, which had divers colours ; ” that is, 
greater wealth, and a more numerous army. 

EAR, the organ of hearing. The IScripture 
uses the term figuratively. Uncircumciscd 
ears are ears inattentive to the word of God. 
1 o signify God’s regard to the prayers of his 
people, the Psalmist says, “ His ears are open 
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to their cry,” Psalm xxxiv. 15. Among the 
Jews, the slave, who renounced the privi- 
lege of being made free from servitude in 
the sabbaticS year, submitted to have his 
ear bored through with an awl ; which w'as 
done in the presence of some judge, or 
magistrate, that it might appear a volun- 
tary act. The ceremony took place at his 
master’s door, and was the mark of servi- 
tude and bondage. The Psalmist says, in 
the person of the Messiah, “ Sacrifice and 
offering thou didst not desire; mine ears 
hast thou opened.” Heb. “ Thou hast dig- 
ged my ears.” This either means. Thou 
hast oi>ened them, removed impediments, 
and made them attentive ; or, Thou hast 
pierced them, as those of such servants 
were pierced, who chose to remain with 
their masters ; and therefore imjiorts the 
absolute and voluntary submission of Messiah 
to the will of the Father. “ Make the ears 
of this ]>eople heavy,” Isaiah vi. 10; that is, 
render their minds inattentive and disobe- 
dient; the prophets being said often to do 
that of which they were the innocent occa- 
sion 

J'hVR-RIXGS and Nose- Jewels were fa- 
vourite ornaments among the eastern females. 
Both are fiequenlly mentioned ni scrqiture 
Thus the jirophet Ezekiel . “ And 1 put a 
jewel on thy forehead,” or. as it should 
have been rendered, on thy nose. This or- 
nament was one of the piesent^ which the 
servant of Abraham gave to Rebecca, in the 
name of his master* “i put,” said he, 
“the ear-iing upon her face;” more lite- 
rally, 1 put the ring on her nose. They 
Yvorc ear-lings besides; for the household 
of Jacob, at his request, when they weie 
prcpaimg to go up to Bethel, gave him all 
the car-rings which were m their ears, and 
he hid them under the oak which was by 
Shecliein Sir Joliri ('h.inhn sa}s, “ Jt is 
(he custom in almo-it all the cast for tlie 
women to wear rings in their noses, in the 
left nostril, which is bored low' down m the 
middle. These rings arc of gold, and have 
commonly two jieails and one luby betw^een 
them, placed in the ring ; 1 never saw a 
girl, or young woman in ^Viahia, or in all 
Persia, who did not wear a ring after this 
manner in her nostril ” Some waiters con- 
tend, that by the nose-jcw'el, w*e are to un- 
derstand rings, which women attached to 
their forehead, and let them fall dow'n upon 
their nose ; but Ghardin, who certainly W'^as 
a diligent observer of eastern customs, no 
where saw this frontal ring m the east, but 
every where the ring in the nose. His tes- 
timony is supported by Dr. Russel, who 
describes the women m some of the villages 
about Aleppo, and all the Arabs and Chin- 
ganas, (a sort of gipvsies,) as wearing a large 
ring of silver or gold, through the external 
cartilage of their right nostril. It is worn, 
by the testimony ol Egmont, in the same 
manner by the women of Egypt. Two 
w'ords arc used in the scriptures to denote 
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the»e ornamental rings, tDn and Mr. 
Haraier seems to think they properly signi- 
fied ear-rings; but this is a mistake; the 
sacred writers use them promiscuously for 
the rings both of the nose and of the ears. 
That writer, however, is probably right in 
supposing that nezem is the name of a much 
smaQer ring than agiL Chardin observed 
two sorts of rings in the east ; one so small 
and close to the ear, that there is no vacuity 
between them ; the other so large, as to ad- 
mit the fore-finger between it and the ear ; 
these last are adorned with a ruby and a pearl 
on each side, strung on the ring. Some 
of these ear-rings had figures upon them, 
and strange characters, which he believed 
were talismans or charms ; but which were 
probably the names and symbols of their 
false gods. We know from the testimony 
of Pliny, that rings with the images of their 
ods were worn by the Romans. The In- 
ians say, they are preservatives against en- 
chantment ; upon which Chardin hazards a 
very probable conjecture, that the ear-rings 
of Jacob’s family were perhaps of this kind, 
which might be the reason of his demanding 
them, that he might bury them under the 
oak before they went up to Bethel. 

EARTH is used for that gross element 
which sustains and nourishes us by pro- 
ducing plants and fruits ; for the continent 
as distinguished from the sea, “ God called 
the dry land earth,” (ien. i. 10; for the 
terraqueous globe, and its contents, men, 
animals, plants, metals, waters, &c. llie 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” 
Psalm XXIV. 1; for the inhabitants of the 
earth, or continent, “ The whole earth 
was of one language,” Genesis xi. 1 ; for 
Judea, or the whole empire of Chaldea 
and Assyria. Thus Cyrus says, Ezra i. 2, 
** The Lord God of heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth.” The restric- 
tion of the teim ‘‘earth” to Judea is more 
common in scripture than is usually sup- 
posed ; and this acceptation of it has great 
effect on several passages, in which it ought 
to be so understood. 

Earth in a moral sense is opposed to 
heaven, and to what is 8\)intual. “He that 
18 of the earth is earthy, and speaketh of 
the earth; he that cometh from above is 
above all,” John iii. 31. “ If ye then be 

risen with Christ, set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth,” 
Col. iii. 1, 2. 

EARTHQUAKE. The scripture speaks 
of several earthquakes. One happened in 
the twenty-seventh year of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, in the year of the world 3221. 
^rhis is mentioned in Amos i. 1, and in 
Zechanah xiv. 5. Josephus says that its 
violence divided a mountain, w'hich lay 
west of Jerusalem, and drove one part 
of it four furlongs. A very memorable 
earthquake is that which happened at our 
Saviour’s death. Matt . xxvii, 5 1 . Many have 
thought that this was perceived throughout 


the world. Others are of opinion that it was 
felt only in Judea, or even in the temple at 
Jerusalem. St. Cyril of Jerusalem says, that 
the rocks upon Mount Calvary were shown 
in his time, which had been rent asunder by 
this earthquake. MaundreU and Sandys 
testify the same, and say that they examined 
the breaches in the rock, and were convinced 
that they were the effects of an earthquake. 
It must have been terrible, since the cen- 
turion and those with him were so affected 
by it, as to acknowledge the innocence of 
our Saviour, Luke xxiii. 47. Phlegon, Adri- 
an’s freedman, relates that, together with the 
eclipse, which happened at noon-day, in the 
fourth year of the two hundred and second 
Olympiad, or A.D. 33, a very great earth- 
quake was also felt, principally in Bithynia. 
The effects of God’s power, wrath, and 
vengeance are compared to earthquakes. 
Psalm xviii. 7; xlvi. 2; cxiv. 4, An earth- 
quake signifies also, in prophetic language, 
the dissolution of governments and the over- 
throw of states. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal points of 
the world ; namely, tliat particular point of 
the horizon in which the sun is seen to rise. 
The Hebrews exjiress the east, west, north, 
and south by words which signify before, 
behind, left, and right, according to the 
situation of a man who has his face turned 
towards the east. By the east, they fre- 
quently describe, not only Arabia Deserta, 
and the lands of Moab and Ammon, which 
lay to the east of Palestine, but also Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, 
though they are situated rather to the north 
than to the east of Judea. Balaam, Cyrus, 
and the wise men who visited Bethlehem at 
the time Christ was born, are said to come 
from the east, Nuin. xxiii. 7 ; Isaiah xlvi. 11 ; 
Matt. li. 1. 

EASTER, the day on which the Christian 
church commemorates our Saviour’s resur- 
rection. Easter is a word of Saxon ori- 
gin, and imports a goddess of the east. 
This goddess was Astarte, in honour of 
whom sacrifices were annually offered about 
the passover time of the year, the spring; 
and hence the Saxon name “ a^aster ” became 
attached by association of ideas to the Chris- 
tian festival of the resurrection. 

EATING. The ancient Hebrews did not 
eat indifferently with all persons ; they would 
have esteemed themselves polluted and dis- 
honoured by eating with people of another 
religion, or of an odious profession. In 
Joseph’s day they neither ate with the 
Egyjitians, nor the Egyptians with them, 
Gen. xliii. 32 ; nor, in our Saviour’s time, 
with the Samaritans, John iv. 9. The Jews 
were scandalized at Christ’s eating with publi- 
cans and sinners. Matt. ix. 11. As there were 
several sorts of meats, the use of which was 
prohibited, they could not conveniently eat 
with those who partook of them, fearing to 
receive pollution by touching such food, or 
if by accident any particles of it should fall 
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On them. The ancient Hebrews, at their 
meals, had each his separate table. Joseph, 
entertaining his brethren in Egypt, seated 
them separately, each at his particular table ; 
and he himself sat down separately from the 
Egyptians, who ate with him ; but he sent 
to his brethren portions out of the provisions 
which were before him, Gen. xliii. 31, kc. 
Elkanah, Samuel’s father, who had two 
wives, distributed their portions to them 
separately, 1 Sam. i 4, 5. In Homer, each 
guest has his little table apart ; and the mas- 
ter of the feast distributes meat to each. We 
are assured that this is still practised in 
China; and that many in India never cat 
out of the same dish, nor on the same table, 
with another person, believing that they can- 
not do so without smf and this, not only in 
their own country, but when travelling, and 
in foreign lands. 

The ancient manners which we see in 
Homer we see likewise in scripture, with 
regard to eating, drinking, and entertain- 
ments : we find great plenty, but little delica- 
cy ; and great respect and honour paid to the 
guests by serving them plentifully. Joseph 
sent his brother Benjamin a portion five 
tunes larger than those of his other brethren. 
Samuel set a whole quarter of a calf before 
Saul. The women did not appear at table in 
entertainments with the men: this would 
have been an indecency ; as it is at this day 
throughout the east. The present Jews, 
before they sit down to table, carefully wash 
their hands : they speak of this ceremony as 
essential and obligatory. After meals they 
wash them again. When they sit down to 
table, the master of the bouse, or the chief 
person in the company, taking bread, breaks 
it, but does not wholly separate it ; then, 
putting his hand on it, he recites tins bless- 
ing : “ Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, 
the King of the world, who producest the 
bread of the earth.” Those present answer, 
“ Amen.” Having distributed the bread 
among the guests, he takes the vessel of 
wine in his right hand, saying, “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, 
who hast produced the fruit of the vine.” 
They then rejieat the twenty-third Psalm. 
Buxtorf, and Leo of Modena, who have given 
particular accounts of the J ewish ceremonies, 
differ in some circumstances : the reason is, 
Buxtorf wrote principally the ceremonies of 
the German Jews, and Leo, those of the 
Italian Jews. They take care that, after 
meals, there shall be a piece of bread remain- 
ing on the table ; the master of the house 
orders a glass to be washed, fiUs it with wme, 
and, elevating it, says, ‘‘Let us bless Him 
of whose benefits we have been partaking 
the rest answer, “ Blessed be He who has 
heaped his favours on us, and by his good* 
ness has now fed us.” Then he recites a 
pretty long prayer, wherein he thanks God 
for his many benefit'^ vouchsafed to Israel ; 
beseeches him to pity Jerusalem and his 
temple, to restore the throne of David, to 
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send Elias and the Messiah, to deliver them 
out of their long captivity, &c. All present 
answer, “ Amen ; ” and then recite Psalm 
xxxiv. 9, 10. llien, giving the glass with 
the little wine in it to be drunk round, he 
drinks what is left, and the table is cleared. 
See Banquets. 

Partaking of the benefits of Christ’s pas- 
sion by faith is also called eating, because this 
is the support of our spiritual life, John vi. 
53, 56. Hosea reproaches the priests of his 
time with eating the sins of the people, 
Hosea iv. 8 ; that is, feasting on their sin- 
offerings, rather that reforming their man- 
ners. John the Baptist is said to have come 
“ neither eating nor drinking,” Matt. xi. 18 ; 
that is, as other men did ; for he lived in 
the wilderness, on locusts, wild honey, and 
water. Matt. hi. 4 ; Luke i. 15. This is ex- 
pressed, in Luke vii. 33, by his neither eat- 
ing “ bread,” nor drinking “ wine.” On the 
other hand, the Son of Man is said, in JMatt. 
xi. 19, to have come “ eating and drinking ; ” 
that is, as others did; and that too with all 
sorts of persons, pharisees, publicans, and 
sinners. 

EBAL, a celebrated mountain in the tribe 
of Ephraim, near Shechem, over against 
Mount Gerizim. These two mountains are 
within two hundred paces of each other, and 
separated by a deep valley, in which stood 
the town of Shechem. I'he two mountains 
are much alike in magnitude and form, be- 
ing of a semi-circular figure, about half a 
league in length, and, on the sides nearest 
Shechem, nearly perpendicular. One of 
them is barren; the other, covered with a 
beautiful verdure. Moses commanded the 
Israelites, as soon as they should have passed 
the river Jordan, to go directly to Shechem, 
and divide the whole multitude into two 
bodies, each composed of six tribes ; one 
comjiany to be placed on Ebal, and the other 
on Geriznn The six tribes that were on 
Gerizim were to pronounce blessings on 
those who should faithfully observe the law 
of the Jjord, and the six others on Mount 
Ebal were to })r()nounce cuiscs against those 
who should violate it, Deut. xi. 29, &c. ; 
xTvii. and xxviii. ; Joshua viii 30, 31. 

This consecration of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth is thought to have been per- 
formed in the following manner : The heads 
of the first six tribes went up to the top of 
Mount Gerizim, and the heads of the other 
six tribes to the top of Mount Ebal. The 
priests, with the ark, and Joshua at the 
head of the elders of Israel, took their 
station in the middle of the valley which 
lies between the two mountains. The Le- 
vites ranged themselves in a circle about 
the ark; and the elders, with the people, 
placed themselves at the foot of the moun- 
tain, six tribes on a side. When they were 
thus disposed in order, the priests turned 
towards Mount Gerizim, on the top of 
which were tlie six heads of the six tribes 
who were at the foot of the same mountain, 
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and pronounced, for example, these words : — 
Blessed be the man that maketh not any- 
graven images/^ The six princes who were 
upon the top of the mountain, and the six 
tribes who were below at its foot, answered. 
Amen.” Afterwards, the priests, turning 
towards Mount Ebal, upon which were the 
princes of the other six tribes, cried, with a 
loud voice, “ Cursed be the man that maketh 
any graven image ; ” and were answered by 
the princes opposite to them and their tribes, 
** Amen.” The scripture, at first view, seems 
to intimate that there were six tribes upon 
one mountain, and six on the other; but 
besides that it is by no means probable that 
the tribes of the Israelites, who were so nu- 
merous, should be able to stand on the sum- 
mits of these two mountains, it would not 
have been possible for them to have seen 
the ceremony, nor to have heard the bless- 
ings and curses in order to answer them. 
Moveover, the Hebrew particle, m the ori- 
ginal, signifies, near^ over against, as well as 
at the top, Joshua vni. 33. Accoidingly, we 
may say, that neither Joshua, nor the priests 
or tribes, went up to the top of tlie moun- 
tains, but the heads only, who in their per- 
sons might represent all the tribes. 

EBENEZEll, the name of that field 
wherein the Israelites were defeated by the 
Philistines, when the ark of the Lord w’as 
taken, 1 Sam. iv. 1 ; also a memorial stone 
set up by Samuel to commemorate a victory 
over the Philistines. The word signifies 
the stone of help ; ancl it was erected by the 
rophet, saying, ** Hitherto the Lord hath 
elpcd us.” 

EBIONITES, a sect of the fiist two or 
three centuries ; hut it is not certain whether 
they received their name from a leader of 
the name of Ebion, (whom Dr. Lardner con- 
siders as a disciple of Cerinthus,) or ftom 
the meaning of the Hebrew word ebion, 
which implies poverty; and if the latter, 
whether they assumed the name, as aficcting 
to he poor, like the Founder of Christianity ; 
or whether it was conferred on them by 
way of reproach, as being of the lower or- 
ders. 'J'hc use of the term, also, according 
to Dr. Hoisloy, was various and indefinite. 
Sometimes it was the peculiar name of those 
sects that denied both the divinity of our 
Lord, and his miraculous conception. Then 
its meaning was extended, to lake m another 
party; who admitted the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, but still denied his divinity, 
and questioned his previous existence. At 
last, it seems, the Nazarites, whose error was 
rather a superstitious severity in their prac- 
tice, than any deficiency in their faith, were 
included by Origen in the infamy of the 
appellation. Dr. Priestley, claiming the 
Ebionites as Jewish Unitarians, considers 
the ancient Nazarenes, that is, the first 
Jewish converts, as the true Ebionites ; 
these, he thinks, were called Nazarenes, 
from their attachment to «lesu8 of Naza- 
reth; and Ebionites^ fiom their poor and 
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mean condition, just as some of the Re- 
formers were called Beghards, or b^gars. 
The doctor cites the authorities of Urigen 
and Epiphanius, to prove that both these 
denominations related to the same people, 
diftering only, like the Socinians, in receiv- 
ing or rejecting the fact of the miraculous 
conception ; and neither, as he assures us, 
were reckoned heretics by any writers of the 
two first centuries. To this Dr. Horsley 
replies, that both Jews and heathens called 
the first Christians Nazarenes, m allusion to 
the mean and obscure birth-place of their 
Master, Jesus of Nazareth, Matthew ii. 23 ; 
Acts X. 38 ; but insists, and answers every 
pretended proof to the contrary, that the 
term Nazarenes was never applied to any 
distinct sect of Christians before the final 
destruction of Jerusalem by Adrian. Dr. 
Semler, a German writer, gives the follow- 
ing opinion : “ Those who more rigidly 
maintained the Mosaic observances, ana 
who were numerous in Palestine, are usu- 
ally called Ebionites and Nasaraeans. Some 
believe that they ought not to be reckoned 
heretics ; others think that they were united 
in doctrine, differing only in name ; others 
place them in the second century. It is of 
little consequence whether we distinguish or 
not the Nazarenes, or Nazarieans, from the 
Ebionites. It is certain that both these 
classes were tenacious of the Mosaic cere- 
monies, and more inclined to the Jews than 
to the gentiles, though they admitted the 
Messiah ship of Jesus m a very low and 
Judaizing manner. The Ebionites held in 
execration the doctrine of the apostle Paul.” 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, who quotes this passage 
from Dr. Semler, adds, “ Such, it is appre- 
hended, on grounds of reasonable proba- 
bility, was the origin of lliutariamsin ; the 
child of Judaism misunderstood, and of 
Christianity imperfectly received.” 

2. On this controversy great light has, how- 
ever, been since thrown by Dr. Burton. It 
is well known to those who have studied the 
Unitarian controversy, that it has been often 
asserted that the Cerinthians and Ebionites 
were the teachers of genuine Christianity, 
and that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, 
and of universal redemption through his 
blood, were the inventions of those who cor- 
rupted the preaching of the a])ostles. If 
this were so, we must convict all the fathers, 
not merely of ignorance and mistake, but of 
deliberate and wilful falsehood. To suppose 
that the fathers of the second century were 
Ignorant of what was genuine and what was 
false in Christianity, would be a bold hypo- 
thesis ; but if Ircnaeus, the disciple of Poly- 
carp, asserted, as a matter of fact, that 8t. 
John wrote his gospel to refute the errors of 
Cerinthus, it is idle, or something worse, to 
say that Irenseus did not know for certain if 
the fact was really so. As far, then, as the 
testimony of the fathers is concerned, the 
Cerinthians and Ebionites were decidedly 
heretics. The Unitarians, on the other 
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hand, maintain that the Ebionites were the 
true and genuine believers ; and it is easy 
to see that the preference was given to these 
teachers, because they held that Jesus was 
born of human parents. Never, I conceive, 
was there a more unfortunate and fatal alli- 
ance formed than that between the Ebionites 
and modem Unitarians. We find the Ebion- 
ites referred to, as if they agreed in every 
point with the Socinian or Unitarian creed ; 
and yet it may almost be asserted, that in 
not one single point do their sentiments ex- 
actly coincide. If a real Ebionite will de- 
clare himself, we are not afraid to meet him. 
Let him avow his faith ; let him believe of 
Christ as Ebion or Cermthus taught; let 
him adopt the ravings of the Gnostics ; we 
shall then know with whom we have to com- 
bat ; we may gird on the sword of Irenacus, 
and meet him in the field. But let him not 
select a few ingredients only from the poi- 
son ; let him not take a part only of their 
infatuated system. If he will lean on that 
broken reed, let him talk no more of Ebion 
or Cerinthus only ; but let him say boldly, 
either that the (inostics agreed with the 
apostles, or that the Gnostics preached the 
true gospel, while the apostles were in error. 

3. We can hardly suppose the Unitarians 
to be ignorant that the Ebionites and Ccrin- 
thians were a branch of the Gnostics, If the 
fact be denied, the whole of this discussion 
might as well at once be closed. We know 
nothing of (Jennthus and Ebion, but from 
the writings of the fathers. If it had not 
been for them, we should never have known 
that these persons believed Jesus to be born 
of human parents : the same fathers unani- 
mously add, that in this point they differed 
from the preceding Gnostics, though agree- 
ing with them on other points. If we are to 
receive the testimony of the fathers in one 
particular, but to reject it in every other, I 
need not say that argument is useless. But 
the fact can never be denied nor evaded. 
The ('erinthians, to whom some Unitarians 
have appealed, did not ascribe the creation 
of the world to God, but to an inferior be- 
ing. Like the rest of the Gnostics, who 
engrafted that philosophy on Judaism, the 
(Corinthians and Ebionites retained some of 
the Jewish ceremonies, though they rejected 
some of the Jewish scriptures Many of 
them taught that the restraints of morality 
were useless ; and the Cerinthians, it is 
well known, promised to their followers a 
millennium of sensual indulgence. With re- 
spect to their notions concerning Christ, it 
18 true that they believed Jesus to be born 
of human parents ; and this fact is referred 
to, as if it proved the falsehood of what is 
called the miraculous conception of Jesus. 
But it is plain that this tenet is mentioned 
by the fathers, as being opposed to that of 
the other Gnostics, who held that the body 
of Jesus was an illusive phantom. Such had 
hitherto been the belief of all the Gnostics. 
But Cerinthus and Ebion, who were perhaps 
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more rational in their speculations, and who 
lived after the publication of the three first 
gospels, could not resist the evidence that 
Jesus was actually born, and that he had a 
real, substantial body. This is the meaning 
of the statement, that Cerinthus and Ebion 
believed Jesus to be born of human parents 
It shows that they were not Doceta, But 
because there were other Gnostics who were 
more irrational and visionary than them- 
selves, we are not immediately to infer that 
their own notion concerning the birth of 
Christ was the true one. They believed, at 
least, many of them believed, that Jesus was 
born in the ordinary way; that Joseph was 
his parent as well as Mary. But they could 
hardly help believing so; for they agreed 
with all the Gnostics in thinking (though it 
might seem as if this point had been forgot- 
ten) that Jesus and Christ were separate 
persons . they believed, as 1 have already 
stated, that Christ descended upon Jesus at 
his baptism, and quitted him before his cru- 
cifixion. They were therefore almost com- 
pelled to believe that Jesus, who was wholly 
distinct from Christ, had nothing divine in 
his nature, and nothing miraculous in his 
birth; in the same manner that they be- 
lieved that the death of Jesus, from whom 
Christ had then departed, was like the death 
of any ordinary mortal, and that no atone - 
inent was made by it. But are we on these 
grounds to reject the miraculous conception 
and the atonement of Christ ? Or are the 
Unitarians to quote these Gnostics as hold- 
ing the human nature of Jesus, and to for- 
get that by Jesus they meant a person 
wholly different from Christ ? 

4 We are told, indeed, that the first part 
of 8t. Matthew’s Gos]>el is spurious, because 
the Ebionites rejected it Undoubtedly they 
did. They read m it that Jesus Christ vias 
bom, not Jesus only ; and that he was born 
of a virgin. They therefore rejected this 
part of St. Matthew’s Gospel; or rather, by 
mutilating and altering the whole of it, they 
composed a new gospel of their own to suit 
their purpose ; and yet this is the only au- 
thority which is quoted for rejecting the 
commencement of St. Matthew’s Gosjiel. 
The fact, that some even of the Ebionites 
believed the miraculous conception, speaks 
infinitely more in favour of the genuineness 
of that part of the gtispel, and of the truth 
of the doctrine itself, than can be inferred 
on the contrary side from those who denied 
the doctrine, and mutilated the gospel. 
Those other Ebionites appear m this respect 
to have agreed with the first Socinians, and 
to have held that Jesus was born of a vir- 
gin, though they did not believe m his pre- 
existence or divinity. But the miraculous 
conception was so entirely contrary to all 
preconceived opinions, and the more simple 
doctrine of the other Ebioiutes and Cerin- 
thians was so much more suited to the Gnos- 
tic system, which separated Jesus from 
Christ, that the evidence must have been 
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almost irresistible, which led one part of the 
Ebionites to embrace a doctrine contrary to 
aH experience, contrary to the sentiments of 
their brethren, and hardly reconcilable with 
other parts of their own creed. The testi- 
mony, therefore, of these Ebionites, in favour 
of the miraculous concei)tion, is stronger, 
perhaps, than even that of persons who re- 
ceived the whole of the gospel, and departed 
in no points from the doctrine of the apos- 
tles. If the apostles had preached, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Unitarians, that 
Jesus Christ was a mere human being, born 
in the ordinary way, what could possibly have 
led the Gnostics to rank him immediately 
with their ^Eons, whom they believed to have 
been produced by God, and to have dwelt with 
him from endless ages in the pleroma ? There 
literally was not one single heretic in the 
first century, who did not believe that Christ 
came down from heaven : they invented, it 
is true, various absurdities to account for 
his union with the man Jesus ; but the fair 
and legitimate inference from this fact would 
be, that the apostles preached that in some 
way or other the human nature was united to 
the divine. So far from the Socinian or Uni- 
tarian doctrine being supported by that of the 
Cerinthians and Ebionites, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that not one single person is 
recorded in the whole of the first century who 
ever imagined that Christ was a mere man 
It has been observed, that one branch of the 
Ebionites resembled the first Socinians, that 
is, they believed in the miraculous concep- 
tion of Jesus, though they denied his pre- 
existence ; hut this was because they held 
the common notion of the Gnostics, that 
Jesus and Christ were two separate persons ; 
and they believed in the pre-existence and 
divine nature of Christ, which Socinus and 
his followers uniformly denied. 

ECBATANA, a city of Media, which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, w^as built by Dcjoces, 
king of the Medcs. It was situated on a 
gentle declivity, distant twelve stadia from 
Mount Oronte^, and was in compass one 
hundred and fifty stadia, and, next to Nine- 
veh and Babylon, was one of the strongest 
and most beautiful cities of the east. After 
the union of Media with Persia, it was the 
summer residence of the Persian kings. Sir 
R. K. Porter, in his Travels, says, ** Ilaving 
for a few moments gazed at the venerable 
mountain, (Orontes, at the foot of which 
Ecbatana was built,) and at the sad vacuum 
at Its base ; what had been Ecbatana, being 
now shrunk to comparative nothingness ; I 
turned my eye on the still busy scene of life 
which occupied the adjacent country; the 
extensive plain of Hamadan, and its widely 
extending hills. On our right, the receding 
vale was varied, at short distances, with num- 
berless castellated villages rising from amidst 
groves of the noblest trees ; while the great 
plain itself stretched northward and eastward 
to such far remoteness, that its mountain 
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boundaries appeared like clouds upon the 
horizon. This whole tract seemed one car- 
pet of luxuriant verdure, studded with ham- 
lets, and watered by beautiful rivulets. On 
the south-west, Orontes, or Elwund, (by 
whichever name we may designate this most 
towering division of the mountain,) presents 
itself, in all the stupendous grandeur of its 
fame and form. Near to its base, appear the 
dark-coloured dwellings of Hamadan, crowd- 
ed thickly on each other ; while the gardens 
of the inhabitants, with tlieir connecting 
orchards and woods, fringe the entire slope 
of that part of the mountain.” “ site 
of the modern town, like that of the ancient, 
is on a gradual ascent, terminating near the 
foot of the eastern side of the mountain ; but 
there all trace of its past appearance would 
cease, were it not for two or three consider- 
able elevations, and overgrown irregularities 
on and near them, which may have been the 
walls of the royal fortress, with those of the 
alaccs, temples, and theatres, seen no more, 
passed one of these heights, standing to 
the south-west, as I Entered the city, and 
observed that it bore many vestiges of having 
been strongly fortified. The sides and sum- 
mit are covered with large remnants of ruin- 
ed walls of a great thickness, and also of 
towers, the materials of which were sun- 
dried bricks. It has the name of the Inner 
Fortress, and certainly holds the most com- 
manding station near the plain ” Of the in- 
terior of the city, the same author says, 
** The mud alleys, which now occupy the 
site of the ancient streets or squares, are nar- 
row, interrupted by large holes or hollows m 
the way, and heaps of the fallen crumbled 
walls of deserted dwellings. A miserable 
bazaar or two are passed through in travers- 
ing the town ; and large lonely spots are met 
with, marked by broken low mounds over 
older mins ; with here and there a few pop- 
lars, or willow trees, shadowing the border 
of a dirty stream, abandoned to the meanest 
uses; which, probably, flowed pellucid and 
admired, when these places were gardens, 
and the grass-grown heap some stately 
dwelling of Ecbatana. In one or two spots 
I observed square platforms, composed of 
large stones ; the faces of many of which 
were chiselled all over into the finest ara- 
besque fretwork, whilst others had, in addi- 
tion, long inscriptions in the Arabic charac- 
ter. They had evidently been tomb-stones 
of the inhabitants, during the caliph rule in 
Persia. But when we com})are relics of the 
seventh century, with the deep antiquity of 
the ruins on which they lie, these monu- 
mental remains seem but the register of yes- 
terday.” Here is shown the tomb of Mor- 
decai and Esther ; as well as that of Avicenna, 
the celebrated Arabian physician. The se- 
pulchre of the former stands near the centre 
of the city of Hamadan : the tombs are 
covered by a dome, on which is the following 
inscription in Hebrew ; " This day, 1 5th of 
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the month Adar, in the year 4474 from the 
creation of the world, was finished the build- 
inp^ of this temple over the graves of Mor- 
decai and Esther, by the hands of the good- 
hearted brothers, Enas and Samuel, the sons 
of the deceased Ismael of Kashan.” This 
inscription, the date of which proves the 
dome to have been built eleven hundred 
years, was sent by Sir Gore Ouseley to Sir 
John Malcolm, who has given it in his His- 
tory of Persia ; who also says that the tombs, 
which are of a black-coloured wood, are evi- 
dently of very great antiquity, but in good 
preservation, as the wood has not perished, 
and the inscriptions are stdl very legible. 
Sir R. K. Porter has given a more particular 
description of this tomb. He says, “ 1 ac- 
companied the priest through the town, over 
much ruin and rubbish, to an enclosed piece 
of ground, rather more elevated than any in 
its immediate vicinity. In the centre was the 
Jewish tomb ; a square building of brick, of 
a mosque-like form, with a rather elongated 
dome at the top. The whole seems in a very 
decaying state, falling fast to the mouldering 
condition of some wall-fragments around, 
which, in former times, had been connected 
with, and extended the consequence of, the 
sacred enclosure. The door that admitted 
us into the tomb, is in the ancient sepulchral 
fashion of the country, very small ; consist- 
ing of a small stone of great thickness^ and 
turning on its own pivots from one side. Its 
key is always in possession of the head of the 
Jews resident at Hainadan.^’ “On passing 
through the little portal, which we did in an 
almost doubled position, we entered a small 
arched chamber, in which are seen the graves 
of several rabbles : probably, one may cover 
the remains of the pious Ismael; and, not 
unlikely, the others may contain the bodies 
of the first rebuilders after the sacrilegious 
destruction by Tiinour. Having ‘ trod light- 
ly by their graves,’ a second door of such 
very confined dimensions presented itself at 
the end of this vestibule, we were constiained 
to enter it on our hands and knees, and then 
standing up, we found ourselves in a larger 
chamber, to which appertained the dome. 
Immediately under its concave, stand two 
sarcophagi, made of a very dark wood, 
carved with great intricacy of pattern, and 
richness of twisted ornament, with a line of 
inscription in Hebrew running round the 
upper ledge of each. Many other inscrip- 
tions, in the same language, are cut on the 
walls ; while one of the oldest antiquity, en- 
graved on a slab of white marble, is let into 
the wall itself.” This inscription is as fol- 
lows : “ Mordecai, beloved and honoured by 
a king, was great and good. His garments 
were as those of a sovereign, Ahasuerus 
covered him mth, this rich dress, and also 
placed a golden chain around his neck. The 
city of Susa rejoiced at his honours, and his 
high fortune became the glory of the Jews.” 
The inscription which encompasses the sar- 
cophagus of Mordecai, is to this effect : “ It 
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is said by David, Preserve me, O God ! I 
am now in thy presence. I have cried at 
the gate of heaven, that thou art my God ; 
and what goodness I have received from 
thee, O Lord ! Those whose bodies are now 
beneath m this earth, when animated by thy 
mercy, were great ; and whatever happiness 
was bestowed upon them in this world, came 
from thee, O God ! Their grief and suffer- 
ings were many, at the first ; but they became 
happy, because they always called upon thy 
holy name in their miseries. Thou liftedst 
me up, and I became powerful. Thine ene- 
mies sought to destroy me, m the early times 
of my life ; but the shadow of thy hand was 
upon me, and covered me, as a tent, from 
their wicked purposes ! — Mordecai.” The 
following is the corresponding inscription on 
the sarcophagus of Esther : “I praise thee, 
O God, that thou hast created me ! I know 
that my sms merit punishment, yet I hope 
for mercy at thy hands ; for whenever I call 
upon thee, thou art with me ; thy holy pre- 
sence secures me from all evil. Aly heart is 
at ease, and my fear of thee increases. My 
life became, through thy goodness, at the 
last, full of peace. 0 God, do not shut my 
soul out from thy divine presence ! Those 
whom thou lovest, never feel the torments of 
hell. Lead me, O merciful Father, to the 
life of life ; that I may be filled with the hea- 
venly fruits of paradise I — Esther.” The 
Jews at Ilamadan have no tradition of the 
cause of Esther and JNIordccai having been 
interred at that place ; but however that 
might be, there are sufficient reasons for be- 
lieving the validity of their interment m this 
spot. The strongest evidence we can have 
of the truth of any historical fact, is, its com- 
memoration by an annual festival. It is well 
known, that several important events in Jew- 
ish history are thus celebrated ; and amongst 
the rest, the feast of Purim is kept on the 
13th and 14th of the month Adar, to com- 
memorate the deliverance obtained by the 
Jews, at the intercession of Esther, from the 
general massacie ordered by Ahasuerus, and 
the slaughter they were jiermitted to make 
of their enemies. Now on this same festival, 
ill the same day and month, Jewish pilgrims 
resort from all quarters to the sepulchre of 
Mordecai and Esther ; and have done so for 
centuries, — a strong presumptive proof that 
the tradition of their burial in this place rests 
on some authentic foundation. 

ECCLESIASTES, a canonical book of 
the Old Testament, of which Solomon was 
the author, as appears from the first sentence. 
The design of this book is to show the vanity 
of all sublunary things ; and from a review 
of the whole, the author draws this pertinent 
conclusion, “ Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole of man 
his whole wisdom, interest, and happiness, as 
well as his whole duty. Ecclesiastes, accord- 
ing to a modern author, is a dialogue, in 
which a man of piety disputes with a libertine 
who favoured the opinion of the Sadducees. 
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His reason is, that there are passages in 
it which seem to contradict each other, and 
could not, he thinks, proceed from the same 
person. But this may be accounted for by 
supposing that it was Solomon's method to 
propose the objections of infidels and sen- 
sualists, and then to reply to them. 

ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, the rules 
by which churches are governed, as to their 
spiritual concerns. The reformers having 
renounced the pope as antichrist, and having 
laid it down as their fundamental principle, 
that scripture is the only rule of faith, and 
that it is the privilege of every man to inter- 
pret it according to his own judgment, had 
to consider in what manner the churches 
which they had formed were to be regulated ; 
and there soon arose amongst them upon 
this point diversity of sentiment. Mclanc- 
thon and the earliest reformers viewed with 
veneration the hierarchy which had so long 
subsisted, as also many of the ceremonies 
which for ages had been observed ; and they 
expressed their readiness to continue that 
distinction of pastors which their researches 
into the history of the church had enabled 
them to trace back to the early ages of 
Christianity. But whilst they declared m 
favour of this form of ecclesiastical polity, 
they did so, not upon the giound that it was 
of divine institution, or positively required 
by the Author of Christianity as inseparable 
from a church ; but on the ground, that 
taking into estimation everything connected 
with It, It appeared to them eminently adapt- 
ed to carry into effect that renovation of 
piety, and that religious influence, which 
they were so eager to promote. They thus 
made ecclesiastical polity a matter of expe- 
diency, or of prudential regulation ; the one 
thing in their view, binding ujion all (Chris- 
tians, being to strengthen the practical power 
of religion. That this is a just representa- 
tion of the state of opinion amongst the first 
Protestants, will be placed beyond a doubt 
by a few quotations from the confession of 
Augsburg, and from the works of some of 
the most eminent divines who then flourish- 
ed. Speaking of tins subject, the compilers 
of the confession declare, ‘Uhat they were 
most desirous to preserve the ecclesiastical 
polity, and those degrees in the church 
which had been introduced by human au- 
thority, knowing that, for wise and good 
purposes, the discipline, as described in the 
canons, had been introduced by the fathers." 
‘'We wish," they add, “to testify that we 
would willingly preserve the ecclesiastical 
and canonical polity, if the bishops would 
cease to act with cruelty against our 
churches.” And once again they remark, 
that they had often declared that they vene- 
rateil not only the ecclesiastical power which 
was instituted in the gospel, but that they 
approved of the ecclesiastic^ polity which 
had subsisted, and wished, as much as was 
in their power, to present it. It is quite 
plain from these passages, that the framers 
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of that confession, and those who adhered 
to it as the standard of their faith, view^ed 
ecclesiastical polity as a matter of human 
appointment ; and that, although they vene- 
rated that form of it which had long existed, 
they looked upon themselves as at liberty* 
under peculiar circumstances, to depart from 
it. The truth, accordingly, is, that a great 
part of the Lutheran churches, as we shall 
afterwards find, did introduce many devia- 
tions from that model for which their 
founders had expressed respect and admira- 
tion; although episcopacy was in several 
places continued. 

2. In consequence, however, of the exer- 
tions of Calvin, what were denominated the 
reformed churches deemed it expedient 
wholly to change this form of polity, and to 
introduce again the equality amongst pastors 
which had existed in the primitive times. 
That celebrated theologian, resting upon the 
undisputed fact, that in the apostolic age no 
distinction subsisted between bishops and 
presbyters, thought himself at liberty to 
frame a system of polity ujion this principle, 
persuaded that, by doing so, he would most 
effectually guard against those abuses that 
had given rK^e to tlie papal tyranny wliich 
Piotestants had abjured He accordingly 
introduced Ins scheme where he had milii- 
ence to do so ; and he employed all the 
vigoiii of his talents m pressing upon distant 
churches tlie iirojiricty of regulating, in con- 
formity with his sentiments, their ecclesias- 
tical government. But, whilst he was firmly 
jiersuaded that an equality amongst pastors 
was agreeable to the apostolic practice, he 
has shown that he did not conceive this 
equality to be so absolutely reipiired by 
scripture, that there could in no case be a 
departme fiom it. He was, in fact, con- 
xdneed that all the purposes of religion might 
be accomjilishcd under a form of }>olity in 
which it was not recognised : “ Wherever," 
he says, “ the preaching of the gosjiel is 
hoard with reverence, and the sacraments are 
not neglected, there at that tune there is 
a church." Speaking of faithful pastors, he 
describes them to be “ those vvlio by the 
doctiinc of Christ lead men to true piety, 
who properly administer the sacred myste- 
ries, and who preserve and exercise right 
discipline." In tracing the progress of the 
hieraichy, he observes, that “ those to whom 
the office of teaching was assigned were 
denominated presbyters ; that to avoid the 
dissensions often arising amongst equals, 
they chose one of their number to preside, 
to whom the title of bishop was exclusively 
given ; and that the practice, as the ancients 
admitted, was introduced by human con- 
sent, from the necessity of the times." That 
this exaltation of the oishop, and, of course, 
this departure from parity, did not, in his 
estimation, render the church unchristian, 
is apparent from what he says of it after the 
change was introduced : “ Such was the 
seventy of these times, that all the iniiiisters 
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were led to discharge thoir duty as the Lord 
required of them.” Even after archbishops 
and patriarchs had arisen, he merely says, 
in recording their introduction, This ar- 
rangement was calculated to preserve disci- 
pline.” 

3. What Calvin thus taught in his “ Insti- 
tutes,” he confirmed in many of the inter- 
esting letters which he wrote to various 
eminent persons. In these letters he speaks 
with the highest respect of the church of 
England, where the distinction of clerical 
orders was preserved. lie corresponds with 
the highest dignitaries of that church in a 
style which he assuredly would not have 
adopted, had he considered them as uphold- 
ing an antichiistian polity; and he repeatedly 
avows the principle, that, m Tegulating the 
government of the church, attention must 
be paid to the circumstances in which its 
members were placed. Beza, who was 
warmly attached to jireshytcry, and who 
upon every occasion strenuously defended 
it, still admits that the human order of epis- 
copacy was useful, as long as the hishojis 
wei e good ; and he professes all reverence 
for those modem bishops who strive to 
imitate the primitive ones in the reformation 
of the church according to the word of (lod . 
adding, that it was a calumny against him, 
and those who entei tamed his sentiments, to 
alfinn, as some had done, that they wi4icd 
to prescribe their form of government to all 
other churches In the excellent letter 
which he addressed to (irindal, Bishop of 
London, and in which he pleads the camse of 
those ministers who scrupled to use the 
cereirioiiie> which their brethren approved, 
he hears his testimony to the conformity of 
the church of Imgland in doctrine with his 
cliurch, exjiresscs himself with the highest 
resiicct of the prelate to whom he was writ- 
ing, and concludes by asking his prayers m 
his own behalf, and in that of the church of 
(ieneva; all of which is quite inconsistent with 
the tenet, that piesbytcry is absolutely pre- 
scribed by divine authority. 

4. The same general piinciple was avowed 
by the most eminent English divines. Cran- 
incr explicity declared, that bishops and 
priests were of the same order at the com- 
mencement of Christianity ; and this was the 
opinion of several of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. Holding this maxim, their 
support of episcopacy must have proceeded 
from views of expediency, or, in some in- 
stances, from a conviction which prevailed 
very generally at this early period, that it 
belonged to the supreme civil magistrate to 
regulate the spiritual no less than the poli- 
tical government; an idea involving in it 
that no one form of ecclesiastical polity is of 
divine institution. At a later period, during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we find the 
same conviction, that it was no violation of 
Christianity to choose diflferent modes of 
administering the church. Archbishop Whit- 
gift, who distinguished himself by the zeal 
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with which he supported the English hie- 
rarchy, frequently maintains, that the form 
of discipline is not particularly, and by name, 
set down in scripture ; and he also plainly 
asserts, that no form of church govern- 
ment is, by the scriptures, prescribed or 
commanded to the church of God.” This 
principle is admirably illustrated and con- 
firmed by the venerable Hooker, m the third 
hook of his Avork on ecclesiastical polity; 
and another divine of the English church, 
who lived about the same period, has laid 
down what he conceives to he an unquestion - 
able position, “ that all churches have not 
the same form of di'^cipline ; neither is it 
necessary that they should, because it can- 
not be proved that any particular form of 
church government is enjoined by the word 
of God.” We have, indeed, a succession of 
testimonies from the introduction of the Re- 
formation down through the reign of Eliza- 
beth, — testimonies given by the piirnates, 
and bishops, and theologians, who have been 
venerated as the luminaries of the church of 
England, that the divine right or institution 
of episco])acy constituted no part of their 
faith; and this is confirmed by their cor- 
respondence with reformed divines, who did 
not live under the e])iscopal model, but w’ho, 
notwithstanding, were often consulted as to 
the ecclesiastical arrangements which the 
convocation should adopt, ^fhe same gene- 
ral sentiment is to he traced in those churches 
which had reverted to the primitive equality 
amongst the ministers of Christ In the 
second Helvetic Confession, which was ap- 
proved by many churches, it is taught, that 
bishops and presbyters in the beginning 
governed the church with equal power, none 
exalting himself above another ; the ine- 
quality whicli soon was introduced originat- 
ing from the desire of preserving order. 
Various passages from Cyprian and Jerom 
are quoted in confirmation of this ; and the 
article thus concludes : ” Wherefore no one 
can he luAvfully hindered from returning to 
the ancient constitution of the church of 
God, and to aclojit it in preference lo what 
custom has introduced .” Had the compilers 
believed that this ancient constitution was 
of divine obligation, they would have ex- 
pressed themselves much more strongly with 
respect to it; and instead of representing 
the return to it as what ought not to he 
hindered, they would have enjoined it, as 
what it Avas a violation of the law of God to 
neglect. 

5. The Reformation in Scotland, conducted 
by Knox, Avho had spent a considerable part 
of his life at Geneva, and who had ’imbibed 
the opinions of Calvin, proceeded upon 
those vicAvs of polity Avhich that reformer 
had adopted. Still, however, he authorized a 
modification of tliese opinions, accommo- 
dated to the stale of bis native country ; for 
although the title of bishop was not used, 
superintendents, Avith powers little inferior 
to those committed to prelates in England, 
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were sanctioned by the first Book of Dis- 
cipline; and these superintendents were 
classed, in the acts of different general 
assemblies, amongst the necessary ministers 
of the church. The necessity must have 
arisen out of the circumstances of the period 
when the book was framed ; for the polity 
which it prescribed was said to be only 
for a time ; and the office of superintendent, 
as has been strenuously urged by some 
of the most zealous defenders of presby- 
tery, was not intended to be permanent. 
The Lutheran church, with the exception 
of those branches of it established in Den- 
mark and Sweden, has adopted a kind of 
intermediate constitution between episcopacy 
and presbytery. Whilst it holds that there is 
no divine law creating a distinction amongst 
ininisters, it yet contends that such a dis- 
tinction is on many accounts expedient ; and 
accordingly a diversity in point of rank and 
privileges has been universally introduced, 
approaching in different places, more or less, 
to the hierarchy which subsisted before the 
Reformation. But, although it has thus 
regulated its own practice, it unambiguously 
admits, that as the gospel is silent as to any 
articular form of polity, different forms may 
e chosen, without any breach of Christian 
union. 

6. It appears from the statement which has 
now been given, that all Protestants iramc- 
diately after the Reformation, whilst they 
abjured the papal supremacy, were united in 
holding that the mode of administering the 
church might be varied, some of them being 
attached to episcopacy, others to presbytery ; 
but all founding this attachment upon the 
judgment which they had formed as to the 
tendency or utility of either of these modes 
of government. An idea soon was avowed 
by some of the reformers, that the whole 
regulation of the church pertained to the 
magistrate; this branch of power being 
vested in him no less than that of adminis- 
tering the civil goveniment; and to this 
opinion the name of Erastianism, from Eras- 
tus, who first defended it, was given. Cran- 
mer, in an official reply which he made to 
certain questions that had been submitted 
for his consideration, declared, “ that the 
civil ministers under the king’s majesty be 
those that shall please his highness for the 
time to put in authority under him ; as, for 
example, the lord chancellor, lord great 
master, &c. ; the ministers of God’s word 
under his majesty be the bishops, parsons, 
vicars, and such other priests as be appointed 
by his highness to that ministration ; as, for 
example, the bishop of Canterbury, &c. All 
the said officers ana ministers, as well of the 
one sort as the other, be appointed, assigned, 
and elected in every place by the laws and 
orders of kings and princes.^' By the great 
majority of Protestants, however, the tenets 
of Erastus were condemned ; for they main- 
taincd that the Lord Jesus had conveyed to 
his church a spiritual power quite distinct 
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from the temporal ; and that it belonged to 
the ministers of religion to exercise it, for 
promoting the spiritual welfare of the Chris- 
tian community. But, whilst they disputed 
as to this point, they agreed in admitting 
there was no model prescribed in the New 
Testament for a Christian church, as there 
had been in the Mosaical economy for the 
Jewish church ; and that it was a branch of 
the liberty of the disciples of Christ, or one 
of their privileges, to choose the polity 
which seemed to them best adapted for ex- 
tending the power and influence of religion. 

ECLECTICS, a sect of ancient philoso- 
phers, who professed to select whatever was 
good and true from all the other philosophi- 
cal sects, llie Eclectic philosophy was m a 
flourishing state at Alexandria when our 
Saviour was upon earth. Its founders form- 
ed the design of selecting from the doctrines 
of all former philosophers such opinions as 
seemed to approach nearest the truth, and 
of combining them into one system. They 
held Plato m the highest esteem ; but did 
not scruple to join with his doctrines what- 
ever they thought conformable to reason in 
the tenets of other philosophers. Potanion, 
a Platonist, appears to have been the pro- 
jector of this plan. The Eclectic system 
was brought to perfection by Ainmonius 
Saccas, who blended Christianity with his 
philosophy, and founded the sect of the 
Ammonians, or New Platonists, in the se- 
cond century. The moral doctrine of the 
Alexandrian school was as follows : — The 
mind of man, originally a portion of the 
Divine Being, having fallen into a state of 
darkness and defilement, by its union with 
the body, is to be gradually emancipated 
from the chains of matter, and rise by con- 
templation to the knowledge and vision of 
God. The end of philosophy, therefore, is 
the liberation of the soul from its corporeal 
imprisonment. For this purpose, the Eclec- 
tic philosophy recommends abstinence, with 
other voluntary mortifications, and religious 
exercises. In the infancy of the Alexandrian 
school, not a few of the professors of Chris- 
tianity were led, by the pretensions of the 
Eclectic sect, to imagine that a coalition 
might, with great advantage, be formed 
between its system and that of Christianity. 
This union appeared the more desirable, 
when several philosophers of this sect be- 
came converts to the Christian faith. The 
consequence was, that pagan ideas and opi- 
nions were by degrees mixed with the pure 
and simple doctrines of the gospel. i5ee 
Platonism. 

ECLIPSE. The word eclipse, 
signifies /fliZttre, namely, of light. An eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the intervention of 
the moon, at new, or in conjunction with the 
sun, intercepting his light from the earth, 
either totally or partially. An eclipse of the 
moon is caused by the intervention of the 
earth, intercepting the sun’s li^ht from the 
moon, when full, or in opposition to the 
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sun, either totally or partially. The reason 
why the sun is not eclipsed every new moon, 
nor the moon at every full, is owing to the 
inclination of the moon’s orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic, or earth’s orbit, in an angle 
of about five degrees and a half ; in conse- 
quence of which, the moon is generally too 
much elevated above the jdane of the ecliptic, 
or too much depressed below it, for her disk 
to touch the earth’s shadow at full, or for 
her shadow, or her penumbra, to touch the 
earth’s disk at new. An eclipse, therefore, 
of either luminary can only l^ake place when 
they are within their proper limits, or dis- 
tances, from the nodes or intersections of 
both orbits. And because the limits of 
solar eclijises are wider than those of lunar, 
in general there will be more eclipses of the 
sun than of the moon. In any year, the 
number of eclipses of both luminaries cannot 
be less than two, and these will both be of 
the sun, nor more than seven: the usual 
number is four ; and it is very rare to have 
more than six. But though solar eclipses 
happen oftener, lunar are more frequently 
observed in any particular place For an 
eclipse of the moon is visible to the inhabi- 
tants of half the globe at the same instant ; 
whereas, an eclipse of the sun is visible only 
within that part of the earth’s surface, tra- 
versed by the moon’s total shadow, and by 
her penumbra, or partial shadow. But her 
total shadow, when she is nearest to the 
earth, cannot cover a space of more than a 
hundred and fifty-eight geographical miles 
in diameter, nor at her mean distance more 
than seventy-nme, and at her greatest dis- 
tance may not touch the earth at all. In the 
two fonner cases, the sun will be eclipsed in 
the places covered by the shadow totally, or 
by the penumbra partially : in the last it may 
be annular, but not total. Without the 
reach of the shadow, and within the limits 
of the penumbra, winch cannot cover more 
than four thousand five hundred and fifty- 
two miles of the earth’s surface, there will be 
a partial eclipse of the sun, and without these 
limits no eclipse at all. Hence lunar eclipses 
are more frequently noticed by historians 
than solar ; and Diogenes Laertius may be 
credited when he relates, that, during the 
period in which the Egyptians had observed 
eight hundred and thirty- two eclipses of the 
moon, they had only observed three hundred 
and seventy-three of the sun. In the midst 
of a total lunar eclipse, the moon’s disk is 
frequently visible, and of a deep red or cop- 
perish colour. This, in the poetic language 
of sacred prophecy, is expressed by “the 
moon’s being turned into blood,” Joel ii. 31. 
This remarkable phenomenon is caused by 
the sun’s lateral rays in their passage through 
the dense atmosphere of the earth, being in- 
flected into the shadow by refraction, and 
falling pretty copiously upon the moon’s 
disk, are reflected from thence to the eye of 
the spectator. If the earth had no atmo- 
sphere, the moon’s disk would then be as 
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black as in a solar eclipse. A total eclipse 
of the moon may occasion a privation of her 
light for an hour and a half, during her total 
immersion in the shadow ; whereas, a total 
eclipse of the sun can never last in any par- 
ticular place above four minutes, when the 
moon is nearest to the earth, and her shadow 
thickest. Hence it appears, that the dark- 
ness which “overspread the whole land of 
Judea,” at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
was preternatural, “ from the sixth until the 
ninth hour,” or from noon till three in the 
afternoon, in its duration, and also in its 
time, about full moon, when the moon could 
not possibly eclipse the sun. It was accom- 
panied by an earthquake, which altogether 
struck the spectators, and among them the 
centurion and Roman guard, with great fear, 
and a conidction that Jesus was the Son of 
God, Matt, xxvii. 51 — 54. 

Eclipses, says Dr. Hales, are justly reck- 
oned among the surest and most unerring 
characters of chronology; for they can be 
calculated with great exactness backwards 
as well as forwards ; and there is such a 
variety of distinct circumstances of the time 
when, and the place where, they were seen ; 
of the duration, or beginning, middle, or end 
of every eclipse, and of the quantity, or 
number of digits eclipsed ; that there is no 
danger of confounding any two eclipses to- 
gether, when the circumstances attending 
each are noticed with any tolerable degree of 
precision. Thus, to an eclipse of the moon 
incidentally noticed by the great Jewish 
chronologer, Josephus, shortly before the 
death of Herod the Great, we owe the deter- 
mination of the true year of our Saviour’s 
nativity. During Herod’s last illness, and 
not many days before his death, there hap- 
pened an eclipse of the moon on the very 
night that he burned alive Matthias, and the 
ringleaders of a sedition, in which the golden 
eagle, which he had consecrated and set up 
over the gate of the temple, was pulled 
down and broken to pieces by these zealots. 
This eclipse happened, by calculation, March 
13, IJ. C. 750, B. C. 4. But it is certain 
from scripture, that Ghrist was horn during 
Herod’s reign ; and from the visit of the magi 
to Jerusalem “from the east,” iw-b aparo\a)y, 
from the Parthian ern]nre, to inquire for the 
true “ born King of the Jews,” whose star 
thev had seen “ at its rising,” tV rf ityaroxf , 
and also from the age of the infants massa- 
cred at Bethlehem, “ from two years old and 
under,” Matt, ii 1—16. It is no less certain, 
that Jesus could not have been horn later 
than B. €. 5, which is the year assigned to 
the nativity by Chrysostom, Petavius, and 
Prideaux. 

EDEN, Garden of, the residence of our 
first parents in their state of purity and 
blessedness. The word Mden in the Hebrew 
denotes “ pleasure ” or “ delight whence 
the name has been given to several places 
which, from their situation, were pleasant 
or delightful. Thus the prophet Amos, i. 5, 
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speaks of an Eden in Syria, which is gene- 
lally considered to have been in the valley 
of Damascus^ where a town called Eden is 
mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, and where 
the tomb of Abel is pretended to be shown. 
This has in consequence been selected by 
some as the site of the garden of Eden. By 
others, the garden has been placed on the 
eastern side of Mount Libanus ; and by 
others again, in Arabia Felix, where traces 
of the word Eden are found. But the opi- 
nion which has been most generally received 
on this subject is that which places the gar- 
den on the Lower Euphrates ; between the 
junction of that river with the Tigris and 
the Gulf of Persia. This is Dr. Wells’s opi- 
nion ; in which he is supported by Huetius, 
Grotius, Marinue, and Bochart. To this 
it is replied, that, according to this scheme, 
the garden was intersected by a great 
branch of the Euphrates, in the lower and 
broadest part of its course ; which will give 
it an extent absolutely irreconcilable with 
the idea of Adam’s “ dressing it by his 
own manual labour, or even of overlooking 
it : besides that all communication would be 
cut oft’ between its different parts by a stream 
half a mile in widtli. Its local features, too, 
if in this situation, must have been of the 
most uninteresting kind ; the whole of that 
region, as far as the sight can reach, being 
a dead, monotonous, sandy, or marshy flat, 
without a single undulation to relieve the 
eye, or give any of the beauties which the 
imagination involuntarily paints to itself as 
attendant on a spot finished by the hand of 
God as the residence of his creatures in a 
state of innocence ; whose minds may be 
supposed to be tuned to the full enjoyment 
of Ine grand and beautiful in nature. Flow 
different will be the aspect and arrangement 
of this favoured spot, if it be placed where 
only, according to the words of Moses, it 
can be placed ; namely, at the heads or foun- 
tains of the rivers described, instead of their 
mouths. 

The country of Eden, therefore, according 
to others, was somewhere m Media, Armenia, 
or the north of Mesopotamia ; all moun- 
tainous tracts, and affording, instead of 
the sickening plains of Babylonia, some 
of the grandest, as well as the richest, 
scenery in the world. A river or stream 
rising in some part of this country, en- 
tered the garden ; where it was parted 
into four others, in all probability, by first 
falling into a basin or lake, from which the 
other streams issued at dififerent points, tak- 
ing different directions, and growing into 
mighty rivers ; although at their sources in 
the garden, they would he like all other 
rivers, mere brooks, and forming no barrier 
to a free communication between the parts of 
the garden. Dr. Wells, in order to support 
his hypothesis of the situation of Eden on 
the lower parts of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
after giving these rivers a distribution which 
has now no existence, makes the Pison and 
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Gihon to be parts of the Tigris and Euphrates 
themselves : an arrangement at perfect disa- 

S reement with the particular description of 
loses ; besides, that the Gihon thus called, 
instead of compassing the whole land of 
Cush, can only be said to skirt an extreme 
corner of it. It appears, indeed, that in the 
time of Alexander, the Euphrates pursued a 
separate course to the sea ; or, at least, that 
a navigable branch of it was carried in that 
direction : in the mouth of which, at Dirido- 
tis, Nearchus anchored with his fleet. But 
what reliance can be placed on the ever- 
shifting channels of a river flowing through 
an alluvial soil, and over a perfect level, 
divertible at the pleasure of the jicople inha- 
biting its lianks ? Or, what theory can be 
founded on their distribution, which will not 
be as unstable as the streams themselves ? 
This very channel, so essential to the hypo- 
thesis which places Eden in this situation, 
was annihilated by the Orcheni, a neighbour- 
ing people ; who directed the stream to water 
their own land, and thus gave it a shorter 
course into the Tigris, which it has ever 
since preserved. But it is only the lower 
parts of the Euphrates and Tigris, as they 
creep through the plains of Babylonia, which 
are thus inconstant: higher up in their 
courses, they flow over more solid strata, 
and in deeper valleys, unchanged by time. 
It is here that their conformity with the 
Mosaic account is to be sought ; and it is 
here that they may be found, m the exact 
condition m which they were left by the 
deluge, and, indeed, according to Moses, in 
which they existed before that event. It is 
true, (hat the heads of the four rivers, above 
described, cannot now be found sufficiently 
near, to recognise thence the exact situation 
of paradise ; but they all arise from the same 
mountainous region ; and the springs of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, as already mentioned, 
are even now nearly interwoven, Mr. Faber 
supposes the lake Arsissa to cover the site of 
Eden ; and that the change which carried 
the heads of the rivers to a greater distance 
from it, was occasioned by the deluge. But 
it is far more probable that this change, 
if we may infer from the account given 
by Moses that the courses of all the 
streams remained unaltered by the flood, 
may have taken place at man’s expulsion 
from the garden : when God might choose 
to obliterate this fair jiortion of his works, 
unfitted for anything hut the residence of 
Innocence ; and to blot at once from the face 
of the earth, like the guilty cities of the 
plain, both the site and the memorial of 
man’s transgression, — an awful event, which 
would add tenfold horrors to the punish- 
ment. 

EDOM, a province of Arabia, which de- 
rives its name from Edom, or Esau, who 
there settled in the mountains of Seir, in the 
land of the Horites, south-east of the Dead 
Sea. His descendants afterwards extended 
themselves throughout Arabia Petrea, and 
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BOUth of Palestine, between the Dead Sea 
Bnd the Mediterranean. During the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and when Judea was almost 
deserted, they seized the south of Judah, and 
advanced to Hebron. Hence that tract of 
Judea, which they inhabited, retained the 
name of Idumea in the time of our Saviour, 
Mark iii. 8. Under Moses and Joshua, and 
even under the kings of Judah, the Idumeans 
were confined to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea, in the land of Seir ; but afterwards 
they extended their territories more to the 
south of Judah. ITie capital of east Edom 
was Bozrah ; and that of south Edom, Petra, 
or Jectael. The Edomites, or Idumeans, 
the posterity of Esau, had kings long before 
the Jews. They were first governed by 
dukes or princes, and afterwards by kings, 
Gen. xxxvi. 31. lliey continued independent 
till the time of David, who subdued them, 
in completion of Isaac^s prophecy, that Jacob 
should rule Esau, Gen. xxvii. 29, 30. '^Tlie 
Idumeans bore this subjection with great im- 
patience ; and at the end of Solomon’s reign, 
Hadad, the Edomite, who had been earned 
into Egypt during his childhood, returned 
into his own country, where he procured 
himself to be acknowledged king, 1 Kings 
xi. 22. It is probable, however, that he 
reigned only in east Edom ; for Edom south 
of Judea continued subject to the kings of 
Judah, till the reign of Jehoram, son of 
Jehoshaphat, against whom it rebelled, 
2 Chron. xxi. 8. Jehoram attacked Edom, 
but did not subdue it. Amaziah king of 
Judah, took Petra, killed a thousand men, 
and compelled ten .thousand more to leap 
from the rock, upon which stood the city of 
Petra, 2 Chron. xxv. 11, 12. But these con- 
quests were not permanent. Uzziah took 
Elath on the Red Sea, 2 Kings xiv. 22 ; but 
Rezin, king of Syria retook it Some think 
that Esar-haddon, king of Syria, ravaged 
this country, Isaiah xxi. 11 — 17; xxxiv. 6. 
Holofemes subdued it, as well as other 
nations around Judea, Judith lii. 14. When 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, the 
Idumeans joined him, and encouraged him 
to rase the very foundations of that city. 
This cruelty did not long continue unpunish- 
ed. Five years after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, Nebuchadnezzar humbled oil the states 
around Judea, and in particular Idumea. 
John Hyreanus entirely conquered the Idu- 
means, whom he obliged to receive circum- 
cision and the law. They continued subject 
to the later kings of Judea till the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans. They even 
came to assist tnat city when besieged, and 
entered it in order to defend it. Hov*"ever, 
they did not continue there till it was taken, 
but returned into Idumea loaded with booty. 
The prophecies respecting Edom are numer- 
ous and striking ; and the present state of the 
country as described by modern travellers 
has given so remarkable an attestation to 
the accuracy of their fulfilment, that a few 
extracts from Mr, Keith’s work, in which 
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this is pointed out, may be fitly intro- 
duced : — 

2. There are numerous prophecies respect- 
ing Idumea, that bear a literal interpretation, 
however hyperbolical they may appear. * ‘ M y 
sword sbsdl come down upon Idumea, and 
upon the people of my curse, to judg- 
ment. From generation to generation it 
shall lie waste, none shall pass through it 
for ever and ever. But the cormorant and 
the bittern shall possess it ; the owl also and 
the raven shall dwell in it : and he shall 
stretch out upon it the line of confusion, and 
the stones of emptiness. They shall call the 
nobles thereof to the kingdom; but none 
shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
nothing. And thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses 
thereof ; and it shall be a habitation of dra- 
gons, and a court for owls. Seek ye out of 
the book of the Lord and read ; no one of 
these shall fail, none shall want her mate ; 
for my mouth it hath commanded, and his 
Spirit it hath gathered them. And he hath 
cast the lot for them, and his hand hath di- 
vided it unto them by line ; they shall pos- 
sess It for ever, from generation to genera- 
tion shall they dwell therein,” Isaiah xxxiv. 
5, 10 — 17 “ I have sworn by mvself, saith 

the Lord, that Bozrah” (the strong or forti- 
fied city) shall become a desolation, a re- 
proach, a waste, and a curse ; and all the 
cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes. Lo, 
I will make thee small among the heathen, 
and despised among men. Thy terribleness 
hath deceived thee, and the pride of tlimo 
heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of 
the rock, that boldest the height of the hill : 
lliough thou shouldest make thy nest as 
high as the eagle, I will bring thee down 
from thence, saith the Lord i\lso Edom 
shall be a desolation ; every one that goeth 
by shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all 
the plagues thereof. As in the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbour 
cities thereof, saith the Lord, no man shall 
abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell 
m it,” Jer. xlix. 13 — 18 “Thus saith the 
Lord God, I will stretch out mine hand 
upon Edom^ and will cut off man and 
beast from it, and I will make it desolate 
from Teman.” “I laid the mountains 
of Esau and his heritage waste for the 
dragons of the wilderness. Whereas Edom 
saith. We arc impoverished, but wc will re- 
turn and build the desolate places; thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, They shall build,, 
but I will throw dovni ; and they shall call 
them. The border of wickedness,” Malachi 


I. 

Is there any country once inhabited and 
opulent, so utterly desolate ? There is, 
and that land is Idumea. The territory of‘ 
the descendants of Esau affords as miracu- 
lous a demonstration of the inspiration of the 
scriptures, as the fate of the children of 
Israel. A single extract from the Travels of 
Volney w\ll be found to be equally illustra- 
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tive of the prophecy and of the fact : This 
country has not been visited by any traveller, 
but it well merits such an attention ; for, from 
the report of the Arabs of Bakir, and the in-. 
habitants of Gaza, who frequently go to Maan 
and Karak, on the road of the pilgrims, 
there are, to the south-east of the lake 
Asphaltites, (Dead Sea,) within three days’ 
journey, upwards of thirty ruined towns ab- 
solutely deserted Several of them have 
large edifices, with columns that may have 
belonged to the ancient temples, or at least 
to Greek churches. The Arabs sometimes 
make use of them to fold their cattle in ; but 
in general avoid them on account of the 
enormous scorpions with which they swarm. 
We cannot he surprised at these traces of 
ancient population, when we recollect that 
this was the country of the Nabatheans, the 
most powerful of the Arabs, and of the 
Idumeans, who, at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, were almost as numerous 
as the Jews, as appears from Josephus, who 
informs us, that on the first rumour of the 
march of Titus against Jeiusalem, thirty 
thousand Idumeans instantly assembled, and 
threw themselves into that city for its de- 
fence. It appears that, besides the advan- 
tages of being under a tolerably good govern- 
ment, these districts enjoyed a considerable 
share of the commerce of Arabia and India, 
which increased their industry and popula- 
tion. We know that as far back as the time 
of Solomon, the cities of Astioum (iaher, 
(Ezion Geber) and Ailah (Eloth) were highly 
frequented marts. These towns were situ- 
ated on the adjacent gulf of the Red Sea, 
where we still find the latter yet retaining its 
name, and perhaps the former m that of Kl 
Akaba, or ‘ the end of the sea.’ These two 
places are in the hands of the Bedouins, who, 
being destitute of a navy and commerce, do 
not inhabit them. But the pilgrims report 
that there is at El Akaba a wretched jfurt. 
The Idumeans, from whom the Jews only 
took their ports at intervals, must have 
found in them a great source of wealth and 
population. It even appears that the Idu- 
means rivalled the Tyrians, who also possess- 
ed a town, the name of which as unknown, 
on the coast of Hedjaz, in the desert of Tih, 
and the city of Faran, and, without doubt, 
El-Tor, which served it by way of port. 
From this place the caravans might reach 
Palestine and Judea, (through Idumea,) 
in eight or ten days. This route, which 
.is longer than that from Suez to Cairo, is in- 
finitely shorter than that from Aleppo to 
Baasorah.” Evidence, which must have 
been undesigned, which cannot be suspected 
of partiality, and which no illustration can 
strengthen, and no ingenuity pervert, is thus 
borne to the truth of the most wonderful 
prophecies. That the Idumeans were a popu- 
lous and powerful nation long posterior to 
the delivery of the prophecies; that they 
possessed a tolerably good government, even 
in the estimation of Yolney; that Idumea 


contained many cities ; that these cities are 
now absolutely deserted ; and that their ruins 
swarm with enormous scorpions ; that it was 
a commercial nation, and possessed highly 
frequented marts; that it forms a shorter 
route than the ordinary one to India; and 
yet that it had not been visited by any tra- 
veller ; are facts all recorded, and proved by 
this able but unconscious commentator. 

3. A greater contrast cannot be imagined 
than the ancient and present state of Idumea. 
It was a kingdom previous to Israel, having 
been governed first by dukes or princes, 
afterwards by eight successive kings, and 
again by dukes, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel, Gen. xxxvi. 
31, &c. Its fertility and early cultivation 
are implied not only in the blessings of Esau, 
whose dwelling was to be the fatness of the 
earth, and of the dew of heaven from above ; 
but also in the condition proposed by Moses 
to the Edomites, when he solicited a passage 
for the Israelites through their borders, that 
“ they would not pass through the fields nor 
through the vineyards;” and also in the 
great wealth, especially in the multitudes of 
docks and herds, recorded as possessed by 
an individual inhabitant of that country, at 
a period, in all probability even more remote, 
Gen. xxvii. 39; Num. xx. 17; Job xlii. 12. 
The Idumeans were, without doubt, both an 
opulent and a powerful people. They often 
contended with the Israelites, and entered 
into a league with their other enemies against 
them. In the reign of David they were in- 
deed subdued and greatly oppressed, and 
many of them even dispersed throughout 
the neighbouring couritriewS, particularly 
Phenicia and Egypt. But during the decline 
of the kingdom of Judah, and for many 
years previous to its extinction, they en- 
croached upon the territories of the Jews, 
and extended their dominion over the south- 
western part of Judea. 

4. There is a prediction which, being peculi- 

arly remarkable as applicable to Idumea, and 
bearing reference to a circumstance explana- 
tory of the difficulty of access to any know- 
ledge respecting it, is entitled, in the first 
instance, to notice : “ None shall pass 

through it for ever and ever. I will cut off 
from Mount Seir him that passeth out, and 
him that returneth,” Isaiah xxxiv. 10; Ezek. 
XXXV. 7. The ancient greatness of Idumea 
must, in no small degree, have resulted 
from its commerce. Bordering with Arabia 
on the east, and Egypt on the south-west, 
and forming from north to south the most 
direct and most commodious channel of 
communication between Jerusalem and her 
dependencies on the Bed Sea, as well as be- 
tween Syria and India, through the continu- 
ous valleys of El Ghor, and El Araba, which 
terminated on the one extremity at the bor- 
ders of Judea, and on the other at Elath and 
Ezion Geber on the ElaniticGulf of the Red 
Sea, Idumea may be said to have formed the 
emporium of the commerce of the east. A 
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Rom&nroad passed directly through Idumea, 
from Jerusalem to Akaba, and another from 
Akaha to Moab ; and when these roads were 
made, at a time long posterior to the date of 
the predictions, the conception could not 
have been formed, or held credible by man, 
that the period would ever arrive when none 
would pass through it. Above seven hun- 
dred years after the date of the prophecy, 
Strabo relates that many Romans and other 
foreigners were found at Petra by his friend 
Athenodorus, the philosopher, who visited 
it. The prediction is yet more surprising 
when viewed in conjunction with another, 
which implies that travellers would “pass 
by” Idumea: Every one that goeth by 
shall be astonished.” And the Had] routes 
(routes of the pilgrims') from Damascus and 
from (Jairo to Mecca, the one on the east and 
the other towards the south of Idumea, along 
the whole of its extent, go by it, or touch 
partially on its borders, w'lthout passing 
through it. The truth of the prophecy, 
though hemmed in thus by apparent impos- 
sibilities and contradictions, and with extreme 
probability of its fallacy in every view that 
could have been visible to man, may yet be 
tried. 

5. “ Edom shall be a desolation. From ge- 
neration to generation it shall he waste,” &c. 
Judea, Ammon, and Moab, exhibit so abun- 
dantly the remains and the means of an exu- 
berant fertility, that the wonder arises in the 
reflecting mind, how the barbarity of man 
could have so effectually counteracted for 
so many generations the prodigality of na- 
ture. But such is Edom’s desolation, that 
the first sentiment of astonishment on the 
contemplation of it is, how a wide-extended 
region, now diversified by the strongest 
features of desert wildness, could ever have 
been adorned with cities, or tenanted for 
ages by a powerful and opulent people. 
Its present aspect would belie its ancient 
history, were not that history corrobo- 
rated by “the many vestiges of former 
cultivation,” by the remains of walls and 
paved roads, and hy the ruins of cities still 
existing in this ruined country. The total 
cessation of its commerce ; the artificial irri- 
gation of its valleys wholly neglected ; the 
destruction of all the cities, and the continued 
spoliation of the country by the Arabs, while 
aught remained that they could destroy ; the 
permanent exposure, for ages, of the soil 
unsheltered by its ancient groves, and un- 
protected by any covering from the scorching 
rays of the sun ; the unobstructed encroach- 
ments of the desert, and of the drifted sands 
from the borders of the Red Sea ; the conse- 
quent absorption of the water of the springs 
and streamlets during summer, — are causes 
which have all combined their baneful opera- 
tion in rendering Edom ‘^most desolate, the 
desolation of desolations.” Volney’s account 

sufficiently descriptive of the desolation 
which now reigns over Idumea ; and the in- 
formation which Seetaen derived at Jerusa- 
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lem respecting it is of similar import. He 
was told, that at the distance of two days’ 
journey and a half from Hebron, he would 
find considerable ruins of the ancient city of 
Abde, and that for all the rest of the journey 
he would see no place of habitation; he 
would meet only with a few tribes of wander- 
ing Arabs. From the borders of Edom, 
Captains Irby and Mangles beheld a bound- 
less extent of desert view, which they had 
hardly ever seen equalled for singularity and 
grandeur. And the following extract, de- 
scriptive of what Biirckhardt actually wit- 
nessed in the different parts of Edom, cannot 
he more graphically abbreviated than in the 
words of the prophet. Of its eastern boun- 
dary, and of the adjoining part of Arabia 
Petrea, strictly so called, Burckhardt writes : 
“ It might, with truth, he called Petrea, not 
only on account of its rocky mountains, but 
alvso of the elevated plain already described, 
which is so much covered with stones, espe- 
cially flints, that it may with great propriety 
be called a stony desert, although susceptible 
of culture; in many places it is overgrown 
with wild herbs, and must once have been 
thickly inhabited ; for the traces of many 
towns and villages are met with on both sides 
of the Hadi road, between Maan and Akaba, 
as well as octween Maan and the plains of 
the Ilauran, in which direction are also many 
springs. At present all this country is a 
desert, and Maan (Teman) is the only inha- 
bited place in it : ‘1 will stretch out my hand 
against thee, O Mount JSeir, and will make 
thee most desolate. 1 will stretch out my 
hand upon Edom, and will make it desolate 
from Teman.’” In the interior of Idumea, 
where the nuns of some of its ancient cities 
are still visible, and in the extensive \’ulley 
wliich reaches from the Red to the Dead Sea, 
the appearance of which must now be totally 
and sadly changed from what it was, “ the 
whole plain presented to the view an expanse 
of shifting sands, whose surface was broken 
by innumerable undulations and low hills. 
The sand appears to have been brought from 
the shores of the Red Sea, by the southern 
winds ; and the Arabs told me that the val- 
leys continue to present the same appearance 
beyond the latitude of Wady Mousa. In 
some parts of the valley the sand is very 
deep, and there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of a road, or of any work of human art. 
A few trees grow among the sand hills, but 
the depth of sand precludes all vegetation of 
herbage.” “If grape-gatherers come to 
thee, would not they leave some gleaning 
grapes ? If thieves by night, they will destroy 
till they have enough ; but I have made 
Esau bare. Edom shall be a desolate wil- 
derness.” “On ascending the western 

E lain,” continues Mr. Burckhardt, “on a 
igher level than that of Arabia, we had be- 
fore us an immense expanse of dreary coun- 
try, entirely covered with black flints, with 
here and there some hilly chain rising from 
the plain.” “ I will stretch put upon Idu- 
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K^ea the line of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness.” Such is the present desolate 
aspect of one of the most fertile countries 
of ancient times I So visibly even now does 
the withering curse of an offended God rest 
upon it ! 

EGG, Deut. xxii. 6 ; Job xxxix. 

14; Isaiah x. 14; lix. 5; Luke xi. 12. 
Eggs are considered as a very great delicacy 
in the east, and are served up with fish and 
honey at their entertainments. As a desir- 
able article of food, the egg is mentioned, 
Luke xi. 12 : If a son ask for an egg, will 
his father offer him a scorpion ? ” It has 
been remarked that the body of the scorpion 
is very like an egg, as its head can scarcely 
be distinguished, especially if it be of the 
white kind, which is the first species men- 
tioned by ASlian, Avicenna, and others. 
Bochart has produced testimonies to jirove 
that the scorpions in Judea were about the 
bigness of an egg. So the similitude is pre- 
served between the thing asked, and the 
thing given. 

EGLON, a king of iVloab, who oppressed 
the Israelites, and was slain by Ehud, Judges 
ail, 14, 21. It is thought to have been a 
common name of the kings of Moab, as 
Abimelech was of the Philistines. 

EGYPT, a country of Africa, called also 
in the Hebrew scriptures the land of Miz- 
raim, and the land of Ham ; by the Turks 
and Arabs, Masr and Misr; and by the 
native Egyptians, Chemi, or the land of 
Ham. IVlr. Faber derives the name from 
Ai-Capht, or the land of the Caphtorim; 
from which, also, the modern Egyptians de- 
rive their name of Cojihts. Egypt was first 
peopled after the deluge by Alizraim, or 
Mizr, the son of 11am, who is supposed to 
be the same with Alenes, recorded in Egy})- 
tian history as the first king. Everything 
relating to the subsequent history and con- 
dition of this country, for many ages, is in- 
volved in fable. Nor have we any clear in- 
formation from heathen writers, until the 
time of Cyrus, and his son Cambyses, when 
the line of Egyptian princes ceased in agree- 
ment with prophecies to that effect. Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, has given a list of 
thirty dynasties, which, if successive, make 
a period of five thousand three hundred 
years to the time of Alexander, or three 
thousand two hundred and eighty-two years 
more than the real time, according to the 
Mosaic chronology. But this is a manifest 
forgery, which has, nevertheless, been ap- 
pealed to by infidel writers, as authority 
gainst the veracity of the Mosaic history. 
The truth is, that this pretended succession 
of princes, if all of them can be supposed to 
have existed at all, constituted several dis- 
tinct dynasties, ruling in different cities at 
the same time ; thus these were the king- 
doms of lliebes, Thin, Memphis, and Tanis. 
See Whiting. 

2, In the time of Moses we find Egypt re- 
nowned for learning ; for he was instructed 
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"in all its wisdom;” and it is one of th^ 
commendations of Solomon, at a later pe- 
riod, that he excelled in knowledge " all the 
wisdom of the children of the east country, 
and all the wisdom of Egypt.” Astronomy, 
which probably, like that of the Chaldeans, 
comprehended also judicial astrology, phy- 
sics, agriculture, jurisprudence, medicine, 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, were 
the principal sciences and arts; to which were 
added, and that by their wisest men, the 
study of divination, magic, and enchant- 
ments. They had also their consulters with 
familiar spirits, and necromancers, those who 
had, or pretended to have, intercourse with 
the infernal deities, and the spirits of the 
dead, and delivered responses to inquirers. 
Of all this knowledge, good and evil, and of 
a monstrous system of idolatry, Egypt was 
tlie polluted fountain to the surrounding 
nations; but m that country itself it ap- 
pears to have degenerated into the most 
absurd and debased forms. Among na- 
tions who are not blessed by divine reve- 
lation, the luminaries of heaven are the first 
objects of worship. Diodorus Siculus, men- 
tioning the Egyptians, informs ns, that " the 
first men, looking up to the world above 
them, and struck with admiration at the 
nature of the universe, supposed the sun 
and moon to he the principal and eternal 
gods.” I'his, which may be called the 
natural superstition of mankind, we can 
trace in the annals of the west, as well as of 
the east ; among the inhabitants of the new 
world, as well as of the old. The sun and 
moon, under the names of Isis and Osins, 
were the chief objects of adoration among 
the Egyjitians. But the earliest times had 
a purer faith. The following inscription, 
engraven in hieroglyphics in the temple of 
Neith, the Egyptian Minerva, conveys the 
most sublime idea of the Deity which unen- 
lightened reason could form : " I am that 
which is, was, and shall he : no mortal hath 
lifted up ray veil . the offspring of my power 
is the sun.” A similar inscription still re- 
mains at Capua, on the temple of Isis; 
“I’hou art one, and from thee all things pro- 
ceed,” Plutarch also informs us, that the 
inhabitants of Thebais worshipped only the 
immortal and supremcGod, whom they called 
Eneph. According to the Egyptian cosmo- 
gony, all things sprung from athor^ or night, 
by which they denoted the darkness of chaos 
before the creation. Sanchoniathon. relates, 
that, " from the breath of gods and the void 
were mortals created.” Tins theology differs 
little from that of Moses, who says, " The 
earth was without form, and void ; darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,” 

3. A superstitious reverence for certain 
animals, as propitious or hurtful to the human 
race, was not peculiar to the Egyptians. 
The cow has been venerated in India from 
the most remote antiquity. The sefrpent has 
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been the object of religious respect to one 
half of the nations of the known world. The 
Romans had sacred animals, which they 
kept in their temples, and distinguished with 

eculiar honours. We need not therefore 

e surprised that a nation so superstitious as 
the Egyptians should honour, with peculiar 
marks of reject, the ichneumon, the ibis, 
the dog, the falcon, the wolf, and the croco- 
dile, These they entertained at great ex- 
pense, and with much magnificence. Lands 
were set apart for their maintenance ; per- 
sons of the highest rank were employed in 
feeding and attending them ; rich carpets 
were spread in their apartments ; and the 
pomp at their funerals corresponded to the 
profusion and luxury which attended them 
while alive. What chiefly tended to favour the 
progress of animal worship in Egypt, was the 
language of hieroglyphics. In the hierogl}’phic 
inscriptions on their temples and public edifi- 
ces, animals, and even vegetables, were the 
symbols of the gods whom tliey worshipped. 
In the midst of innumerable superstitions, 
tlie theology of Egypt contained the two 
great principles of religion, the existence of 
a supreme ileing, and the immortality of the 
soul. The first is proved by the inscription 
on the temple of Minerva; the second, by 
the care with which dead bodies were em- 
balmed, and the prayer recited at the hour 
of death, by an Egyptian, expressing his 
desire to be received to the presence of the 
deities, 

4 The opulence of Egypt was for ages in- 
creased by the large share it had in the com- 
merce with the east ; by its own favourable 
position, making it the connecting link of 
intercourse between the eastern and western 
nations ; and esiiecially by its own remark- 
able fertility, particularly m com, so that it 
was, in tunes of scarcity, the granary of the 
world. Its extraordinary fertility was owing 
to the periodical inundation of the Nile; 
and sufficient proofs of the ancient accounts 
which we have of its productiveness are 
afforded to this day. The Rev. Mr Jowett 
has given a striking example of the extraor- 
dinary fertility of the soil of Egypt, which is 
alluded to in Genesis xli. 47 : ‘'The earth 
brought forth by handfuls.^’ " 1 picked up 
at random,” says Mr. Jowett, " a few stalks 
out of the thick corn fields. We counted 
the number of stalks which sprouted from 
single grains of seed; carefully pulling to 
pieces each root, in order to see that it was 
but one plant. The first had seven stalks, 
the next three, the next nine, then eighteen, 
then fourteen. Each stalk would have been 
an ear.” 

5. The architecture of the early Egyptians, 
at least that of their cities and dwellings, 
was rude and simple: they could indeed 
boast of little in either external elegance or 
internal comfort, since Herodotus informs 
us that men and beasts lived together. The 
materials of their structure were bricks of 
clay, bound together with chopped straw. 


and baked in the sun. Such were the bricks 
which the Israelites were employed in mak- 
ing, and of which the cities of Pithom and 
Rameses were built. Their composition was 
necessarily perishable, and explains why it 
18 that no remains of the ancient cities of 
Egypt are to be found. They would indeed 
last longer m the dry climate of this coun- 
try than in any other ; but even here they 
must gradually decay and crumble to dust, 
and the cities so constmeted become heaps. 
Of precisely the same materials are the vil- 
lages of Egypt built at this day. “ Village 
after village,” says Mr .fowett, speaking of 
Tentyra, built of unhiirnt brick, crumbling 
into ruins, and giving place to new habita- 
tions, have raised the earth, in some parts, 
nearly to the level of the summit of the teiUr 
pie. In every part of Egypt, we find the 
towns built in this manner, u])on the mins, 
or rather the rubbish, of the former habita- 
tions. The expression in Jeremiah xxx. 18, 
literally applies to Egypt, in the meanest 
sense . ‘ The city shall be builded upon her 
own heap.’ And the expression in Job xv. 
28, might he illustrated by many of these 
deserted hovels • ‘ He dwelleth in desolate 
cities, and in houses which no man iiihabit- 
eth, which are ready to become heaps.’ 
Still more touching is the allusion, ni Job 
IV. 19, where the perishing generations of 
men are fitly compared to habitations of the 
frailest mateiials, built upon the heap of 
similar dwelling-places, now reduced to rub- 
bish: * How much less in them that dwell 
m houses of clay, whose foundation is m the 
dust ! ’ ” 

6. The splendid temples of Egypt w^rc not 
built, in all probability, till after the time of 
Solomon ; for the recent progress made in 
the decyphering of hieroglyphics has disap- 
pointed the antiquaries as to the antiquity of 
these stupendous fabrics It is well observed 
by Dr. JShuckford, that temples made no 
great figure in Homer’s time If they had. 
he would not have lost such an oppor- 
tunity of exerting his genius on so grand 
a subject, as Virgil has done m his de- 
scription of the tein])le built by Dido at 
Carthage. The first heathen temples were 
probably nothing more than mean buildings, 
which served merely as a shelter from the 
w'eather : of which kind was, probably, the 
house of the Philistine god Dagon. But 
when the fame of Solomon’s temple had 
reached other countries, it excited them to 
imitate its sjdcndour ; and nation vied w ith 
nation in the structures erected to their 
several deities All w'ere, however, outdone, 
at least m massiveness and durability, by 
the Egyptians ; the architectural design of 
whose temples, as well as that of the Grecian 
edifices, w'as borrowed from the stems and 
branches of the grove temples. 

7 it appears to be an unfounded notion, 
that the pyramids were built by the Israel- 
ites • they were, probably, Mr. Faber thinks, 
the work of the Shepherds,” or Cushite 
2 A 3 
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i&raders, who, at an early period, held pos- 
seaaion of Egypt for two liundred and six^ 
years, and reduced the Egyptians to bond- 
age, so that “ a shepherd was an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians” in Joseph’s time. 
The Israelites laboured in making bricks, 
not in forming stones such as the pyramids 
are constructed with ; and a passage in Mr. 
Jowett’s ‘^Researches,” before referred to, 
will throw light upon this part of their his- 
tory. Mr. Jowett saw at one place the peo- 
ple making bricks, with straw cut into sm^ 
pieces, and mingled with the clay, to bind it. 
Hence it is, that when villages built of these 
bricks fall into rubbish, which is often the 
case, the roads are full of small particles of 
straws, extremely offensive to the eyes in a 
high wind. They were, in fact, engaged 
exactly as the Israelites used to be, making 
bricks with straw; and for a similar pur- 
ose, — to build extensive granaries for the 
ashaw ; “ treasure-cities for Pharaoh.” 

The same intelligent missionary ^so ob- 
serves : “ The mollems transact business be- 
tween the bashaw and the peasants. He 
puniblics them if the peasants prove that 
they oppress ; and yet he requires from them 
that the work of those who are under them 
shall be fulfilled. They strikingly illustrate 
the case of the officers placed by the Egyp- 
tian task-masters over the children of Israel ; 
and, like theirs, the mollems often find their 
case is evil, Exodus v,” 

8. It is not necessary to go over those parts 
of the Egyptian history which occur in the 
Old Testament. The prophecies respecting 
this haughty and idolatrous kingdom, uttered 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel when it was in the 
height of its splendour and prosperity, were 
fulfilled in the terrible invasions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cambyses, and the Persian 
monarchs. It comes, however, again into 
an interesting connexion with the Jewish 
history imder Alexander the Great, who in- 
vaded it as a Persian dependence. So great, 
indeed, was the hatred of the Egyptians 
towards their oppressors, that they hailed 
the approach of the Macedonians, and threw 
open their cities to receive them. Alexander, 
merciless as he was to those who opposed 
his progress or authority, knew how to re- 
quite those who were devoted to liis inter- 
ests ; and the Egyptians, for many centuries 
afterwards, had reason to recollect with gra- 
titude his protection and foresight. It was 
he who discerned the local advantages of 
the spot on which the city bearing his name 
afterwards stood, who projected the plan of 
the town, superintended its erection, en- 
dowed it with many privileges, and peopled 
it with colonies drawn from other places for 
the purpose, chiefly Greeks. But, together 
with these, and the most favoured of aU, 
were the Jews, who enjoyed the free exer- 
cise of their relqpon, and the same civil 
rights and liberties as the Macedonians 
themselves. Kindness shown to the people 
of Israel has never, in the providence of 


God, brought evil on any country; and 
there can be no doubt but that tbe encou- 
ragement given to this enterprising and 
commercial people, assisted very muchi^to 
promote the interests of the new city, which 
soon became the capital of the kingaom, the 
centre of commerce, of science, and the arts, 
and one of the most flourishing and consi- 
derable cities in the world. Egypt, indeed, 
was about to see better days ; and, during 
tbe reigns of the Ptolemies, enjoyed again, 
for nearly three hundred years, someming 
of its former renown for learning and power. 
It formed, during this period, and before the 
rapid extension of the Roman empire towards 
the termination of these years, one of the 
only two ancient kingdoms which had sur- 
vived the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
and Macedonian empires : the other was tho 
Syrian, where the Seleucidse, another family 
of one of the successors of Alexander, 
reigned ; who, having subdued Macedonia 
and Thrace, annexed them to the kingdom 
of Syria, and there remained out of the four 
kingdoms into which the empire of Alexan- 
der was divided these two only; distin- 
guished, in the prophetic writings of Daniel, 
by the titles of the kings or kingdoms of 
the north and the south. 

9. Under the reign of the three first Ptole- 
mies, the state of the Jews was exceedingly 
prosperous. They were in high favour, and 
continued to enjoy all the advantages con- 
ferred upon them by Alexander. Judea was, 
m fact, at this time, a privileged province 
of Egypt ; the Jews being governed by their 
own High Priest, on paying a tribute to the 
kings of Egypt. But in the reign of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, the fifth of the race, it was 
taken by Antiochus, king of Syria ; which 
was the beginning of fresh sufferings and 
persecutions ; for although this Antiochus, 
who was the one surnamed the Great, was a 
mild and generous prince, and behaved 
favourably towards them, their troubles be- 
gan at his death; his successor, Seleucus, 
oppressing them with taxes ; and the next 
was the monster, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
whose impieties and cruelties are recorded 
in the two books of Maccabees. But 
still, in Egypt, the Jews continued in the 
enjoyment of their privileges, so late as the 
reign of the sixth Ptolemy, called Philome- 
tor, who committed the cnarge of his affairs 
to two Jews, Onias and Dositheus ; the for- 
mer of whom obtained permission to build a 
temple at Heliopohs. The introduction of 
Christianity into Egypt is mentioned under 
the article Alexanduia. 

10. The prophecies respecting Egypt in the 
Old Testament have had a wonderful fulfil- 
ment. The knowledge of all its greatness 
and glory deterred not the Jewish prophets 
from declaring, that Egypt would become 

a base kingdom, and never exalt itself any 
more among the nations.” And the literal 
fulfilment of every prophecy affords as clear 
a demonstration as can possibly be given, 
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tliat each and all of them are the dictates of 
inspiration. Egypt was the theme of many 
prophecies, which were fulfilled in ancient 
tineas ; and it bears to the present day, as it 
has borne throughout many ages, every mark 
with which prophecy had stamped its des- 
tiny : ** They shall be a base kingdom. It 
shall be the basest of kingdoms. Neither 
shall it exalt itself any more among the 
nations : for I will diminish them, that they 
shall no more rule over the nations. The 
pnde of her power shall come down ; and 
they shall be desolate in the midst of the 
countries that are desolate; and her cities 
shall be in the midst of the cities that are 
wasted. I will make the land of Egypt 
desolate, and the country shall be desolate 
of that whereof it was full. I will sell the 
land into the hand of the wicked. I will 
make the land waste and ah that is therein, 
by the hand of strangers. I the Lord have 
spoken it. And there shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt,’* Ezek. xxx. 
5, 7, 12, 13. *‘The sceptre of Egypt shall 
depart away,” Zech. x. 11. 

11. Jigypt became entirely subject to the 
Persians about three hundred and fifty years 
previous to the Christian era. It was after- 
W'ards subdued by the Macedonians, and 
was governed by the Ptolemies for the space 
of two hundred and ninety-four years ; until, 
about B. C. 30, It became a province of 
the Roman empire. It continued long in 
subjection to the Romans, — tributary first to 
Horne, and afterwards to Constantinople. It 
was transferred, A. D. 641, to the dominion 
of the Saracens. In 1250 the Mamelukes 
deposed their rulers, and usurped the com- 
mand of Egyjit. A mode of government, 
the most singular and surprising that ever 
existed on earth, was established and main- 
tained. Each successive ruler was raised to 
supreme authority, from being a stranger 
and a slave. No son of the former ruler, no 
native of Egyjit, succeeded to the sove- 
reignty ; but a chief w^as chosen from among 
a new race of imported slaves. When Egypt 
became tributary to the Turks in 1517, the 
Mamelukes retained much of their power; 
and every pasha was an oppressor and a 
stranger. During all these ages, every 
attempt to emancipate the country, or to 
create a prince of the land of Egypt, has 
proved abortive, and has often been fatal to 
the aspirant, lliough the facts relative to 
Egypt form too prominent a feature in the 
history of the world to admit of contradiction 
or doubt, yet the description of the fate of that 
country, and of the form of its government, 
may be left, says Keith, to the testimony 
of those whose authority no infidel will oues- 
tion, and whom no man can accuse of aaapt- 
ing their descriptions to the predictions of 
the event. Volney and Gibbon are our wit- 
nesses of the facts : “ Such is the state of 
Egypt. Deprived, twenty-three centuries 
ago, of her natural proprietors, she has seen 
her fertile fields successively a prey to the 
359 


Persians, the Macedonians, the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians, and, at 
length, the race of Tartars distinguished by 
the name of Ottoman Turks, llie Mame- 
lukes, purchased as slaves, and introduced 
as soldiers, soon usurped the power and 
elected a leader. If their first establishment 
was a singular event, their continuance is 
not less extraordinary. They are replaced 
by slaves brought from their original coun- 
try. The system of oppression is methodi- 
CEd. Everything the traveller sees or hears 
reminds him he is xu the country of slavery 
and tyranny.” “ A more unjust and absurd 
constitution cannot be devised than that 
which condemns the natives of a country to 
perpetual servitude, under the arbitrary do- 
minion of strangers' and slaves. Yet such 
has been the state of Egypt above five hun- 
dred years. The most illustrious sultans of 
the Babarite and Borgite dynasties were 
themselves promoted from the I’artar and 
Circassian bands ; and the four-and-twenty 
beys, or military chiefs, have ever been suc- 
ceeded, not by their sons, but by their ser- 
vants ” These are the words of v olney and 
of Gibbon ; and what did the ancient pro- 
phets forctel? — “ I wnll lay the land waste, 
and all that is therein, by the hands of 
strangers. 1 the Lord have spoken it. And 
there shall be no more a prince of the land 
of Egypt. The sceptre of Egypt shall depart 
away.” The jwophecy adds : They sliall 
be a base kingdom • it shall be the basest of 
kingdoms.” After the lapse of tw'o thousand 
and four hundred years from the date ot 
this prophecy, a scoffer at religion, but an 
eye-witness of the facts, thus describes the 
self-same spot : “ In Egypt,” says Volney, 
“ there is no middle class, neither nobility, 
clergy, merchants, landholders. An uni- 
versal air of misery, manifest in all the tra- 
veller meets, points out to him the rapacity 
of oiipression, and the distrust attendant 
upon slavery. The profound ignorance of 
the inhabitants equally prevents them from 
perceiving the causes of their evils, or apply- 
ing the necessary remedies. Ignorance, dif- 
fused through every class, extends its effects 
to every species of moral and physical know- 
ledge. Nothing is talked of but intestine 
troubles, the public misery, pecuniary extor- 
tions, bastinadoes, and murders Justice 
herself puts to death without formality.” 
Other travellers desenbe the most execrable 
vices as common, and represent the moral 
character of the people as corrupted to the 
core. As a token of the desolation of the 
country, mud-walled cottages are now the 
only habitations where the rums of temples 
and palaces abound. Egypt is surrounded 
by the dominions of the Turks and of the 
Arabs; and the prophecy is literally true 
which marked it in the midst of desolation : 
“ They shall he desolate in the midst of the 
countries that arc desolate, and her cities 
shall be in the midst of the cities that are 
wasted.” "I'he systematic oppression, extor- 
2 4 
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tiiwi, and plunder^ whicli have so long pre- 
vailed, and the price paid for his authority 
and power by every Turkish pasha, have 
rendered the country desolate of that 
whereof it was full,” and still show both 
how it has been “ wasted by the hands of 
strangers,” and how it has been sold into 
the hand of the wicked.” 

12. Egypt has, indeed, lately somewhat 
risen, under its present spirited but des- 
potic pasha, to a degree of importance and 
commerce. But this pasha is still a stranger, 
and the dominion is foreign. Nor is there 
any thing like a general advancement of the 
people to order, intelligence and happiness. 
Vet this fact, instead of militating against 
the truth of prophecy, may, possibly at no 
distant period, serve to illustrate other pre- 
dictions. The Lord shall smite Egypt : he 
shall smite and heal it ; and they shall re- 
turn to the Lord, and he shall be entreated 
of them, and shall heal them. In that day 
shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land,” &c., Isaiah xix. 22 — 25. 

ELAM, the eldest son of Shem, who 
settled in a country to which he gave his 
name, Gen. x. 22. It is frequently mentioned 
in scripture, as lying to the south-east of 
Shinar. Susiana, in later times, seems to 
have been a part of this country, Daniel viii. 
2; and before the captivity the Jews seem 
always to have intended Persia by the name 
of Elam. Stephanus takes it to be a part of 
Assyria, but Pliny and Josephus, more pro- 
perly, of Persia, whose inhabitants, this 
latter tells us, sprung from the Elamites. 

ELATH, or ELOTH, a part of Idumea, 
situate upon the Red Sea, the emporium of 
Syria in Asia. It was taken by David, 
2 Sam. viii. 14, who there established an 
extensive trade. There Solomon built ships, 
2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. The Israelites held 
possession of Elath one hundred and fifty 
years, when the Edomites, in the reign of 
Jorarn, recovered it, 2 Kings viii. 20. It was 
again taken from them by Azanah, and by 
him left to his son, 2 Kings xiv. 22. The 
king of Syria took it from his grandson, 
2 Kings xvi. 6. In process of time it fell to 
the Ptolemies, and lastly to the Romans. 
The branch of the Red Sea on which this 
city stood, obtained amongst heathen writers 
the name of Sinus Elaniticus or Elanitic Gulf, 
from a town built on its site called Elana, 
and subsequently Ala ; which, as we are in- 
formed by Eusebius and Jerom, was used as 
a port in their time. The modern Arabian 
town of Akaba stands upon or near the site 
either of Elath or Ezion-Geber ; which of the 
two it is impossible to determine, as both 
ports, standing at the head of the Gulf, were 
probably separated from each other by a 
creek or small bay only. 

ELD AD and Medad were appointed by 
Moses among the seventy elders of Israel 
who were to assist in the government. 
Though not present in the general assembly, 
liOU 


they were, notwithstanding, filled with the 
Spirit of God, equally with those who were 
in that assembly, and they began to prophesy 
in the camp. Joshua would have had Moses 
forbid them, but Moses replied, “ Enviest 
thou for my sake? Would God that all 
the Lord's people were prophets, and that 
God would pour forth his Spirit upon 
them ! ” Numbers xi. 24—29. 

ELDERS, a name given to certain lay- 
men in the Presbyterian discipline, who 
are ecclesiastical oiHcers, and in conjunction 
with the ministers and deacons compose the 
kirk-sessions in Scotland. The number of 
elders is proportioned to the extent and 
population of the parish, and is seldom less 
than two or three, but sometimes exceeds 
fifty. They are laymen in this respect, that 
they have no right to teach, or to dispense 
the sacraments ; and on this account they 
form an office in the Presbyterian church 
inferior in rank and power to that of pastors. 
They generally discharge the office which 
originally belonged to the deacons, of attend- 
ing to the interests of the poor. But their 
peculiar business is expressed by the name 
ruling elders ; for in every jurisdiction within 
the parish they are the spiritual court, of 
which the minister is officially moderator; 
and in the presbytery, of which the pastors 
of all the parishes within its bounds are 
officially members, lay-elders sit as the repre- 
sentatives of the several sessions or con- 
sistories. 

Eldbks op Israel. By this name we 
understand the heads of tribes, or rather 
of the great families in Israel, who, before 
the settlement of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
had a government and authority over their 
own families, and the people. When Moses 
was sent into Egypt to deliver Israel, he 
assembled the elders of Israel, and told them 
that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
had appeared to him, Exod. hi. 15 ; i’^ 29, &c. 
Moses and Aaron treat the elders of Israel 
as the representatives of the nation. When 
God gave the law to Moses, he said, “ Take 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, his sons, and the 
seventy elders of Israel, and worship ye afar 
off,” Exod. xxiv. 1, 9, 10. They advanced 
only to the foot of the mountain. On all 
occasions afterwards, we find this number of 
seventy elders. But it is credible, that as 
there were twelve tribes, there were seventy- 
two elders, six from each tribe, and that 
seventy is set do^vn, instead of seventy-two ; 
or rather, that Moses and Aaron should be 
added to the number seventy, and that, ex- 
clusive of them, there were but four elders 
from the tribe of Levi. After Jethro's arrival 
in the camp of Israel, Moses made a con- 
siderable change in the governors of the 
people. He established over Israel heads of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, that 
justice might be readily administered to ap- 
licants ; only difficult cases were referred to 
imself, Exod. xviii. 24, 25, &c. But this 
constitution did not continue long; for on 
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the murmiihng of the people at the encamp- 
ment called the Graves of Lust, Num. xi. 24 
—•35, Moses ^pointed seventy elders of Isra- 
el, to whom God communicated part of that 
legislator’s spirit ; they began to prophesy, 
and ceased not afterwards. This, according 
to the generahty of interpreters, was the 
beginning of the sanhedrim ; but, to support 
this opinion, many things must be supposed, 
whereby to infer, that this court of justice 
was constantly in being during the scripture 
history. It seems that the establishment 
of the seventy elders by Moses continued, 
not only during his life, but under Joshua 
likewise, and under the Judges. The elders 
of the people and Joshua swore to the treaty 
with the Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 15. A little 
before his death, Joshua renewed the cove- 
nant with the Lord, in company with the 
elders, the princes, the heads, and officers of 
Israel, Joshua xxiii. ; xxiv. 1, 28. After the 
death of Joshua, and the elders who survived 
him, the people were several times brought 
into bondage, and were delivered by their 
judges. We do not see distinctly what 
authority the elders had during this time, 
and still less under the kings who succeeded 
the judges. 

ELEAZAR, the third son of Aaron, and 
his successor in the dignity of High Priest, 
Exod. vi. 23. He entered into the land of 
Canaan with Joshua, and is supposed to have 
lived there upwards of twenty years. The 
high-priesthood continued in his family till 
the time of Eli. He was buried in a hill 
that belonged to the son of Phmeas, 
Joshua xxiv. 

2. Eleazak, the son of Aminadab, to 
whose care the ark was committed when it 
was sent back by the Philistines, 1 Sam. vii. 
He is thought to have been a priest, or at 
least a Levite, though he is not mentioned 
m the catalogue of the sons of Levi. 

ELECTION. Of a divine election, a 
choosing and separating from others, we 
have three kinds mentioned in the scriptures. 
The first is the election of individuals to 
perform some particular and special service. 
Cyrus was “ elected” to rebuild the temple ; 
the twelve apostles were chosen,” elected, 
to their office by Christ ; St. Paul was a 

chosen,” or elected vessel,” to be the 
apostle of the gentiles. The second kind of 
election which we find in scripture, is the 
election of nations, or bodies of people, to 
eminent religious privileges, and in order 
to accomplish, by their superior illumination, 
the merciful purposes of God, in benefiting 
other nations or bodies of people. Thus the 
descendants of Abraham, the Jews, were 
chosen to receive special revelations of truth ; 
and to be “ the people of God,” that is, 
his visible church, publicly to observe and 
uphold his worship. The Lord thy God 
bath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself, above all people that are upon the 
face of the earth.” The liord had a 
delight in thy fathers to love them, and he 


chose their seed after them, even you, above 
all people.” It was especially on account of 
the application of the terms elect, chosen, 
und peculiar, to the Jewish people, that they 
were so familiarly used by the apostles m 
their epistles addressed to the believing 
Jews and gentiles, then constituting the 
church of Christ in various places. For 
Chiistians were the subjects, also, of this 
second kind of election; the election of 
bodies of men to be the visible people and 
church of God in the world, ana to be en- 
dowed with peculiar privileges. Thus they 
became, though in a more special and ex- 
alted sense, the chosen people, the elect of 
God. We say in a more special sense,” 
because as the entrance into the Jewish 
church was by natural birth, and the entrance 
into the Christian church, properly so called, 
is by faith and a spiritual birth, these terms, 
although many became Christians by mere 
profession, and enjoyed various privileges in 
consequence of their people or nation being 
chosen to receive the gospel, have generally 
respect, in the New Testament, to bodies of 
true believers, or to the whole body of true 
believers as such. They are not, therefore, 
to be interpreted according to the scheme 
of Dr. Taylor of Norwich, by the constitu- 
tion of the Jewish, but by the constitution of 
the Christian, church. 

2. To understand the nature of this ** elec- 
tion,” as applied sometimes to particular 
bodies of Christians, as when St Peter says, 
‘‘ The church which is at Babylon, elected 
together ^vith you,” and sometimes to the 
whole body of believers everyivhere; and 
also the reason of the frequent use of the 
term election, and of the occurrence of allu- 
sions to the fact ; it is to be remembered, 
that a great religious revolution, so to speak, 
had occurred in the agje of the apostles ; with 
the full import of which we cannot, without 
calling in the aid of a little refiection, be ade- 
quately impressed. This change was no other 
than the abrogation of the church-state of the 
Jews, which had continued for so many ages. 
They had been the only visibly acknov/ledged 
people of God in all the nations of the earth ; 
for whatever pious people might have existed 
in other nations, they were not, in the sight 
of men, and collectively, acknowledged as 
“the people of Jehovah.” They had no 
written revelations, no appointed ministry, 
no forms of authorized initiation into his 
church and covenant, no appointed holy 
days, or sanctioned ritual. All these were 
peculiar to the Jews, who were, therefore, 
an elected and peculiar people. This distin- 
guished honour they were about to lose. 
They might have retained it as Christians, 
had they been willing to admit the believing 

f entiles of all nations to share it with them ; 

ut the great reason of their peculiarity and 
election, as a nation, was terminated by the 
coming of the Messiah, who was to be “ a 
light to lighten the gentiles,” as well as 
“ the glory of his people Israel.” llieir 
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pride and conBe<][uent unbelief resented l^is, 
wbich will explain tbeir enmity to the believ- 
ing part of the gentiles, who, when that 
which St. Paul caBs “ the fellowship of the 
mystery” was fully explained, chiefly by the 
glorious ministry of that apostle himself, 
were called into that church-relation and 
visible acknowledgment as the people of 
God, which the Jews had formerly enjoyed, 
and that with even a higher degree of glory, 
in proportion to the superior spirituabty of 
the new dispensation. It was this doctrine 
which excited that strong irritation in the 
minds of the unbelieving Jews, and in some 
partially Christianized ones, to which so 
many references are made in the New Tes- 
tament. They were “ provoked,” were made 
jealous;” and were often roused to the 
madness of persecuting opposition by it. 
There was then a new election of a new people 
of God, to be composed of Jews, not by 
virtue of their natural descent, but through 
their faith in Christ, and of gentiles of all 
nations, also believing, and put, as believers, 
on an equal ground with the believing Jews : 
and there was also a rejection, a reprobation, 
but not an absolute one ; for the election was 
offered to the Jews first, in every place, by 
oftering them the gospel. Some embraced 
it, and submitted to be the elect people of 
God, on the new ground of faith, instead of 
the old one of natural descent ; and therefore 
the apostle, Rom. xi. 7, calls the believing 
part of the Jews, “ the election,” in opposi- 
tion to those who opposed this “ election of 
grace,” and still clung to their former and 
now repealed election as Jews and the de- 
scendants of Abraham : ** But the electionhsLih 
obtained it, and the rest were blinded.’* The 
oflTer had been made to the whole nation ; all 
might liave joined the one body of believing 
Jews and believing gentiles ; but the major 
part of them refused : they would not “ come 
in to the supper ; ” they made “ light of it ; ** 
light of an election founded on faith, and 
which placed the relation of “ the people of 
God’* upon spiritual attainments, and ofiered 
to them only spiritual blessings. They were, 
therefore, deprived of election and church- 
relationship of every kind ; their temple was 
burned ; their political state abolished ; their 
enealogies confounded ; their worship anni- 
ilated ; and all visible acknowledgment of 
them by God as a church withdrawn, and 
transferred to a church henceforward to be 
composed chiefly of gentiles : and thus, says 
St. Paul, ** were fulfilled the words of Moses, 
I will provoke you to jealousy by them that 
are no people, and by a foolish,” ignorant 
and idolatrous, people I will anger you.” 
It is easy, therefore, to see what is the im- 
port of the “ calling” and “ election” of the 
Christian church, as spoken of in the New 
Testament. It was not the calling and the 
feting of one nation in particular to suc- 
ceed the Jews ; hut it was the calling and 
the electing of believers in all nations, 
whoever the gospel should be preached, to 
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be in reality what the Jews typically, and 
therefore in an inferior degree, had been, — 
the visible church of God, “his people,” 
under Christ “ the Head ; ” with an authen- 
ticated revelation ; with an appointed minis- 
try, never to be lost ; with anthorized wor- 
ship; with holy days and festivals; with 
instituted forms of initiation ; and with spe- 
cial protection and favour. 

3. The third kind of election is personal elec- 
tion ; or the election of individuals to be the 
children of God, and the heirs of eternal life. 
This is not a choosing to particular offices 
and service, which is the first kind of elec- 
tion we have mentioned ; nor is it that col- 
lective election to religious privileges and a 
visible church-state, of which we have spoken. 
For although “ the elect” have an individual 
interest in such an election as parts of the 
collective body, thus placed in possession of 
the ordinances of Christianity; yet many 
others have the same advantages, who still 
remain under the guilt and condemnation of 
sin and practical unbelief. The individuals 
properly called “ the elect,” are they who 
have been made partakers of the grace anej 
saving efficacy of the gospel. “ Many,” says 
our Lord, “ are called, but few chosen.^ ^ What 
true personal election is, we shall find ex- 
plained in two clear passages of scripture. 
It is explained by our Lord, where he says to 
his disciples, “ 1 have chosen you out of the 
world : ” and by St. Peter, when he addresses 
his First Epistle to the “ elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus.” To be elected, therefore, is to be 
separated from “ the world,” and to be 
sanctified by the Spirit, and by the blood of 
Christ. It follows, then, not only that elec- 
tion is an act of God done in time, but also 
that it is subsequent to the administration of 
the means of salvation. The “ calhng” 
goes before the “ election ;” the publication 
of the doctrine of “ the Spirit,” and the 
atonement, called by Peter “ the sprinkling 
of the blood of Christ,” before that “ sancti- 
fication” through which they become “ the 
elect” of God. In a word, “ the elect ” are 
the body of true believers ; and personal 
election into the family of God is through 
personal faith. All who truly believe are 
elected ; and all to whom the gospel is sent 
have, through the grace that accompanies 
it, the power to believe placed within their 
reach ; and all such might, therefore, attain 
to the grace of personal election. 

ELEMENTS, ro<x€*a,the elements or first 
principles of any art, whence the subsequent 
parts proceed. ITie elements or first princi- 
ples of the Christian doctrine, Heb. v. 12. 
St. Paul calls the ceremonial ordinances of 
the Mosaic law, “ worldly elements,” Gal. iv. 
3 ; Col. ii. 8, 20 ; weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,” Gal. iv. 9. Elements, as containing 
the rudiments of the knowledge of Christ, 
to which knowledge the law, as a pedagogue. 
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Oal iii. 24, was intended, by means of those 
ordinances, to bring the Jews ; worldly, as 
consisting in outward worldly institutions, 
Heb. ix. 1 ; weak and beggarly, when con- 
sidered in themselves, and set up in oppo- 
sition to the great realities to which they 
were designed to lead. But, in Col. ii. 8, the 
elements or rudiments of the world are so 
closely connected with philosophy and vain 
deceit, or an empty and deceitful philo- 
sophy, that they must be understood there 
to include the dogmas of pagan philo- 
sophy ; to which, no doubt, many of the 
Colossians were in their unconverted state 
attached, and of which the Judaizing teachers, 
who also were probably themselves infected 
with them, took advantage to withdraw the 
Colossian converts from the purity of the 
gospel, and from Christ their living head. 
Ana from the general tenor of this chapter, 
and particularly from verses 18 — 23, it ap- 
pears, that these philosophical dogmas, 
against which the apostle cautioned his con- 
verts, were partly Platonic, and partly Pytha- 
gorean ; the former teaching the worship of 
angels, or demons, as mediators between 
God and man ; the latter enjoining such ab- 
stinence from particular kinds of meats and 
drinks, and such severe mortifications of the 
body, as God had not commanded. 

ELI, a High Priest of the Hebrews, of 
the race of Ithamar, who succeeded Abdon, 
and governed the Hebrews, both as priest 
and judge, during forty years. How Eli 
came to the high priesthood, and how this 
dignity was transferred from Eleazar’s family 
to that of Ithamar, who was Aaron’s young- 
est son, we know not. This much, however, 
is certain, that it was not done without an 
express declaration of God’s wnll, 1 Sam. ii. 
27 1 &c. In the reign of Solomon, the pre- 
dictions in relation to Eli’s family were ful- 
filled; for the high priesthood was taken 
from Abiathar, a descendant of Eli, and 
given to Zadok, who was of the race of 
Eleazar, 1 Kings ii. 26. Eli appears to have 
been a pious, but indolent man, blinded by 
paternal affection, who suflered his sons to 
gain the ascendancy over him; and for 
want either of personal courage, or zeal for 
the glory of God sufficient to restrain their 
licentious conduct, he permitted them to go 
on to their own and his ruin. Thus he carri- 
ed his indulgence to cruelty ; whilst a more 
dignified and austere conduct on his part 
might have rendered them wise and virtuous, 
and thereby have preserved himself and 
family. A striking lesson for parents ! God 
admonished him bv Samuel, then a child ; 
and Eli received those awful admonitions 
with a mind fully resigned to the divine will. 
“ It is the Lord,” said he, “ let him do what 
seemeth him good.” God deferred the ex- 
ecution of his vengeance many years. 
At length, however, Hophni and Phineas, 
the sons of EU, were slain by the Philistines, 
the ark of the Lord was taken, and Eli him- 
Belf, hearing this melancholy news, feU back- 
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wards from his chair and broke his neck, in 
the ninety-eighth year of his age, 1 Samuel 
iv. 12, 18. 

ELIEZER, a native of Damascus, and the 
steward of Abraham’s house. It seems that 
Abraham, before the birth of Isaac, intended 
to make him his heir : — ** One born in my 
house,” a domestic slave, ** is mine heir,” 
Genesis xv. 1 — 3. He was afterwards sent 
into Mesopotamia, to procure a wife for 
Isaac, Gen. xxiv. 2, 3, &c. ; which business 
he accomplished with fidelity and expedition. 

It is still the custom in Inaia,” says Forbes, 

especially among the Mahometans, that in 
default of children, and sometimes where 
there are lineal descendants, the master of 
a family adopts a slave, frequently a Haffi- 
shee Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for his 
heir. He educates him agreeably to bis 
wishes, and marries him to one of his daugh- 
ters. As the reward of superior merit, or 
to suit the caprice of an arbitrary despot, 
this honour is also conferred on a slave 
recently purchased, or already grown up in 
the family ; and to him he bequeaths his 
wealth, in preference to his nephews, or any 
collateral branches. This is a custom of 
great antiquity in the east, and prevalent 
among the most refined and civilizea nations. 
In the earliest period of the patriarchal his- 
tory, we find Abraham complaining for want 
of children ; and declaring that either Eli- 
ezer of Damascus, or probably one born 
from him in his house, was his heir, to the 
exclusion of Lot, his favourite nephew, and all 
the other collateral branches of his family.” 

ELIHU, one of Job’s friends, a descend- 
ant of Nahor, Job xxxii. 2. See Job. 

ELIJAH. Elijah or Elias, a prophet, was 
a native of Tishbe beyond Jordan in Gilead. 
Some think that he was a priest descended 
from Aaron, and say that one Sabaca was 
his father ; but this has no authority. He 
was raised up by God, to be set like a wall 
of brass, in opposition to idolatry, and par- 
ticularly to the worship of Baal, which Jeze- 
bel ana Aliab supported in Israel. The 
scripture introduces Elijah saying to Ahab, 

1 Kings xvii. 1, A.M. 3092, ‘‘As the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” It 
IS remarkable, that the number of years is 
not here specified ; but in the New Testa- 
ment we are informed that it was three years 
and six months. By the prohibition of dew 
as well as rain, the whole vegetable kingdom 
was deprived of that moisture, without which 
neither the more hardy, nor more delicate, 
kinds of plants could shoot into herbage, or 
bring that herbage to maturity. The Lord 
commanded Ebjah to conceal himself beyond 
Jordan, near the brook Cherith. He obeyed, 
and God sent ravens to him morning and 
evening, which brought him flesh and bread. 
Scheuzer observes, that he cannot think that 
the orebim of the Hebrew, rendered “ravens,” 
means, as some have thought, the inhabiu 
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ants o£ a town called Oreb, nor a troop of 
Aiaba called orbMm ; and contends that the 
bird called the raven, or one of the same 
genna, is intended. Suppose that Elijah was 
concealed from Ahab in some rocky or moun- 
tainous spot, where travellers never came ; 
and that here a number of voracious birds 
had built their nests upon the trees which 
grew around it, or upon a projecting rock,&c. 
^ese flying every day to procure food for 
their young, the prophet availed himself of 
a part of what they brought ; and while they, 
obeying the dictates of nature, designed only 
to provide for their offspring, divine provi- 
dence directed them to provide at the same 
time for the wants of Elijah. What, there- 
fore, he collected, whether from their nests, 
from what they dropped, or, under a super- 
natural influence, brought to him, or occa- 
sionally from all these means, was enough 
for his daily support. “ And the orebm fur- 
nished him bread or flesh in the morning, 
and bread or flesh in the evening.” But as 
there were probably several of them, some 
might furnish bread and others flesh, as it 
happened ; so that a little from each formed 
his solitary but satisfactory meal. To such 
straits was the exiled prophet driven I Per- 
haps these orebim were not strictly ravens, 
but rooks. The word rendered raven, in- 
cludes the whole genus, among which are 
some less impure than the raven, as the 
rook. Rooks li>dng in numerous societies 
are supposed by some to be the kind of birds 
employed on this occasion, rather than ravens, 
which fly only in pairs. But upon all these 
explanations we may observe, that when an 
event is evidently miraculous, it is quite 
superfluous, and often absurd, to invent 
hypotheses to make it appear more easy. 
Alter a time the brook dried up, and God 
sent Elijah to Zarephath, a city of the Sido- 
nians. At the city-gate he met with a 
widow woman gathering sticks, from whom 
he desired a little water, adding, “ Bring 
me, I pray thee, also a morsel of bread.” 
She answered, ** As the Lord liveth, 1 have 
no bread, but only an handful of meal, 
and a little oil m a cruse ; and 1 am ga- 
thering some sticks, that I may dress it for 
me and my son, that we may eat it, and 
die.” Elijah said, “ Make first a little cake, 
and bring it me, and afterwards make for 
thee and thy son : for thus saith the Lord, 
The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail, Until the day the 
Lord sendeth rain upon the earth.” His 
prediction was fully accomplished, and he 
dwelt at the house of this widow. Some 
time after, the son of this woman fell sick, 
and died» The mother, overwhelmed with 
grief, intreated the assistance and interpo- 
sition of Elijah, who taking the child in his 
arms, laid him on his own bed, and cried to 
the Lord for the restoration of the child's 
life. The Lord heard the prophet's petition, 
and restored the child. 

2. After three years of drought, the Lord 
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commanded Elijah to show himself to AhaK 
llie famine being great in Samaria, Ahab 
sent the people throughout the country, to 
inquire Mter places where they might find 
forage for the cattle. Obadiah, an oflScer of 
the king's household, being thus employed, 
Elijah presented himself, and directed him 
to tell Ahab, Behold, Elijah is here I” 
Ahab came to meet the prophet, and re- 
proached him as the cause of the famine. 
Eliiah retorted the charge upon the king, 
ana his iniquities, and challenged Ahab to 
gather the people together, and the prophets 
of Baal, that it might be determined by a 
sign from heaven, the falling of fire upon 
the sacrifice, who was the true God. In 
this the prophet obeyed the impulse of the 
Spirit of God ; and Abab, either under an 
influence of which he was not conscious, or 
blindly confident m the cause of idolatry, 
followed Elijah’s direction, and convened 
the people of Israel, and four hundred pro- 
phets of Baal. The prophets of Baal pre- 
pared their altar, sacrificed their bullock, 
placed it on the altar, and called upon their 
gods. They leaped upon the altar, and cut 
themselves after their manner, crying with 
all their might. Elijah ridiculed them, and 
said, ‘‘ Cry aloud, for he is god ; either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a jour- 
ney, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked ” "WTien mid-day was past, Elijah 
repaired the altar of the Lord ; and with 
twelve stones, in allusion to the twelve 
tribes of Isiael, he built a new altar. He 
then laid his bullock upon the wood, poured 
a great quantity of water three times upon 
the sacrifice and the wood, so that the 
water filled the trench which was dug 
round the altar. After this he prayed, and, 
in answer to his prayer, the Lord sent fire 
from heaven, and consumed the wood, the 
burnt sacrifice, the stones, and dust of the 
place, and even dried up the water in the 
trench. Upon this, all the people fell on 
their faces, and exclaimed, “ The Lord, he 
is the God.” Elijah then, having excited 
the people to slay the false prophets of Baal, 
said to Ahab, “ Go home, eat and drink, 
for I hear the sound of abundance of rain ; ” 
which long-expected blessing descended 
from heaven according to his prediction, 
and gave additional proof to the truth of his 
mission from the only living and true God. 

3. Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, threatened 
Elijah for having slain her prophets. He 
therefore fled to Beersheba, in the south of 
Judah, and thence into Arabia Petrea. In 
the evening, being exhausted with fatigue, 
he laid himself down under a juniper-tree, 
and prayed God to take him out of the world. 
An angel touched him, and he arose, and 
saw a cake baked on the coals, and a cruse 
of water ; and he ate and drank, and slept 
again. The angel again awakened him, and 
said, ** Rise and eat, for the journey is too 
great for thee and he ate and drank, and 
went in the strength of that meat forty days 
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and forty nights, unto Horeb, the mount of 
God. Here he had visions of the glory and 
majesty of God, and conversed with him; 
and was commanded to return to the wilder- 
ness of Damascus, to anoint Hazael king 
over Syria, and Jehu king over Israel, and 
to appoint Elisha his successor in the pro- 
phetic office. Some years after, Ahab having 
seized Naboth’s vineyard, the Lord com- 
manded Elijah to reprove Ahab for the 
crime he had committed. Elijah met him 
going to Naboth’s vineyard to take possession 
of it, and said, “ In the place wnere dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth, shall they lick 
thy blood, even thine. And the dogs shall 
eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” Both of 
which predictions were fulfilled in the pre- 
sence of the people. Ahaziah, king of Israel, 
being hurt by a fall from the platform of his 
house, sent to consult Baalzcbub, the God 
of Ekron, whether he should recover. Elijah 
met the messengers, and said to them, “ Is 
It because there is no God in Israel that ye 
go to inquire of Baalzebub. the god of 
Ekron? Now, therefore, saith the Lord, 
Tihou shalt surely die ** The messengers 
of Ahaziah returned, and informed the king, 
that a stranger had told them he should cer- 
tainly die ; and Ahaziah knew that this was 
the prophet Elijah, 'lire king, therefore, 
sent a captain, with his company of fifty men, 
to apprehend him; and when the officer 
was come to Elijah, who was sitting upon a 
hill, he said, “ Thou man of God, the king 
commands thee to come down,” Elijah 
answered, “Jf I be a man of God, let fire 
come down from heaven, and consume thee 
and thy fifty,” I1ie prophet’s words were 
followed with the eftect predicted. The 
king sent another captain, who was also con- 
sumed ; but a third captain going to Elijah 
intreated him to save him and his people’s 
lives, and Elijah accompanied him to the 
king. By tlicse fearful miracles he was 
accredited to this successor of Ahab as a 
prophet of the true (yod, and the destruction 
of these companies of armed men was a 
demonstration of (lod’s anger against the 
people at large. Elijah could not in this 
case act from any other impulse than that 
of the Spirit of God. 

4. Elijah, understanding by revelation that 
God would soon translate him out of this 
world, was desirous of concealing this fact 
from Elisha, his inseparable companion. He 
therefore said to Elisha, Tarry thou here, 
for the Lord hath sent me to Bethel.” But 
Elisha answered, “ I will not leave thee.’^ 
At Bethel, Elijah said, ‘‘Tarry thou here, 
the Lord hath sent me to Jericho;” but 
Elisha replied, he would not forsake him. 
At Jericho Elijah desired him to stay ; but 
Elisha would not leave him. They went 
therefore together to Jordan, and fifty of the 
sons of prophets followed them at a dis- 
tance. When they were come to the J ordan, 
Elijah took his mantle, and with it struck 
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the waters, which divided, and they went 
over on dry ground. Elijah then said to 
Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee be- 
fore I be taken away from thee.” ‘‘ I pray 
thee,” said Elisha, “ let a double portion of 
thy spirit be upon me ; ” that is, obtain the 
gift of prophecy from God for me, in the 
same measure that thou possessest it. Dou- 
ble may signify like ; or the gift of prophecy, 
and of miracles, in a degree double to what 
thou dost possess, or to what 1 now possess. 
Elijah answered, “ Thou hast asked me a 
very hard thing ; yet, if thou see me when 
I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto 
thee ; but if not, it shall not be so.” As they 
journeyed, a fiery chariot, with horses of fire, 
suddenly separated them, and Elijah was 
carried in a whirlwind to heaven; whilst 
Elisha exclaimed, “ My father, my father, 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof ! ” 

5. Elijah was one of the most eminent of 
that illustrious and singular race of men, 
the Jewish prophets. Every part of his 
character is marked by a moral grandeur, 
which is heightened by the obscurity thrown 
around his connexions, and his private his- 
tory. He often wears the air of a superna- 
tural messenger suddenly issuing from 
another world, to declare the commands of 
heaven, and to awe the proudest mortals by 
the menace of fearful judgments. His bold- 
ness m reproof ; his lofty zeal for the honour 
of God; his superiority to softness, ease, 
and suffering, are the characters of a man 
filled with the Holy Spirit; and he was 
admitted to great intimacy with God, 
and enabled to work miracles of a very 
extraordinary and unequivocal character. 
These were called for by the stupid ido- 
latry of the age, and were in some instances 
equally calculated to demonstrate the being 
and power of Jehovah, and to punish those 
who had forsaken him for idols. The 
author of Ecclesiasticus has an encomium 
to his memory, and justly describes him 
as a prophet “ who stood up a? fire, 
and whose word burned as a lamp.” In 
the sternness and power of bis reproofs 
be was a striking type of John the Baptist, 
and the latter is therefore prophesied of, 
under his name. Malachi, iv. .5, 6, has this 
passage : “ Behold, I will send you Elijah 
the prophet, before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.” Our Saviour 
also declares that Elijah had already come 
in spirit, in the person of John the Baptist. 
At the transfiguration of our Saviour, Elijah 
and Moses both appeared and conversed 
with him respecting his future passion. 
Matt. xvii. 3, 4 ; Mark ix. 4 ; Luke ix. 30, 
Many of the Jews in our Lord’s time be- 
lieved him to be Elijah, or that the soul of 
Elijah had passed into his body, Matt, xvi, 
14; Mark vi. 15; Luke ix. 8. In conclu- 
sion, we may observe, that to assure the 
world of the future existence of good men 
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in a 9tate of glory and felicity, and that in 
bodies changed from mortality to immorta- 
lity, each of the three grand dispensations 
of rdigion had its instance of translation 
into heaven ; the patriarchal in the person 
of Enoch, the Jewish in the person of 
Elijah, and the Christian in the person of 
Christ. 

ELISHA, the son of Shaphat, Elijah’s dis- 
ciple and successor in the prophetic office, was 
of the city of Abelmeholah, 1 Kings xix. 16, 
&c. Elijah hanng received God’s command 
to anoint Elisha as a prophet, came to Abel- 
meholah ; and finding him ploughing with 
oxen, he threw his mantle over the shoul- 
ders of Elisha, who left the oxen, and ac- 
companied him. Under the article Elijah^ 
it has been observed that Elisha was follow- 
ing his master, when he was taken up to 
heaven ; and that he inherited Elijah’s man- 
tle, with a double portion of his spirit. 
Elisha smote the waters of Jordan, and 
divided them ; and he rendered wholesome 
the waters of a rivulet near Jericho. The 
kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom, having 
taken the field against the king of Moab, 
who had revolted from Israel, were in danger 
of perishing for want of water. Elisha was 
at that time in the camp ; and seeing Je- 
horam, the king of Israel, he said, What 
have I to do with thee ? get thee to the pro- 
phets of thy father, and to the prophets of 
thy mother. As the Lord liveth, were it not 
out of respect to Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Judah, who is here present, 1 would not so 
much as look on thee. But now send for a 
minstrel; and while this man ])layed, the 
Spirit of the Lord fell upon Elisha, and he 
said. Thus saith the Lord, Make several 
ditches along this valley; for ye shall see 
neither wind nor rain, yet this valley shall be 
filled with water, and you and your cattle 
shall drink of it.” The widow of one of the 
prophets having told Elisha, that her hus- 
band’s creditor was determined to take her 
two sons and sell them for slaves, Elisha mul- 
tiplied the oil in the widow's house, in such 
quantity that she was enabled to sell it and 
to disenarge the debt. Elisha went frequent- 
ly to Shunem, a city of Manasseh, on this 
Bide Jordan, and was entertained by a cer- 
tain matron at her house. As she had no 
children, Elisha promised her a son ; and his 
prediction was accomplished. Some years 
after, the child died. Elisha, who was then 
at Mount Carmel, was solicited by the mother 
to come to her house. The prophet went, 
and restored the child. At Gilgal, during a 
great famine, one of the sons of the prophets 
gathered wild gourds, which he put into the 
pot, and they were served up to Elisha and 
the other prophets. It was soon found that 
they were mortal poison ; but Elisha order- 
ing mesd to be thrown into the pot, corrected 
the quality of the pottage. Naaman, gene- 
ral of the king of Syria’s forces, having a 
leprosy, was advised to visit E}isha in order 
to be cured. Elislui appoint^ bim to wash 
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himself seven times in the Jordan; and by 
this means Naaman was perfectly healea. 
He returned to Elisha, and ofi[ered him large 
presents, which the man of God resolutely 
refused. But Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, did 
not imitate the disinterestedness of his mas- 
ter. He ran after Naaman, and in Elisha’s 
name begged a talent of silver, and two 
changes of garments. Naaman gave him two 
talents. Ehsha, to whom God had discover- 
ed Gehazi’s action, reproached him with it, 
and declared, that the leprosy of Naaman 
should cleave to him and his family for ever. 
I’his is a striking instance of the disinterest- 
edness of the Jewish prophets. Elisha, like 
his master Elijah, had learned to con- 
temn the world. The king of Syria being 
at war with the king of Israel, could not 
imagine how all his designs were disco- 
vered by the enemy. He was told, that 
Elisha revealed them to the king of Israel. 
He therefore sent troops to seize the pro- 
phet at Dothan ; but Elisha struck them 
with blindness, and led them in that con- 
dition into Samaria. When they were in 
in the city, he prayed to God to open their 
eyes ; ana after he had made them eat and 
drink, he sent them hack unhurt to their mas- 
ter. Some time after, Benhadad, king of 
Syria, having besieged Samaria, the famine 
became so extreme, that a certain woman ate 
her own child. Jehoram, king of Israel, im- 
puting to Ehsha these calamities, sent a mes- 
senger to cut off his head. Elisha, who was 
informed of this design against his life, or- 
dered the door to be shut. The messenger was 
scarcely arrived, when the king himself fol- 
lowed, and made great complaints of the con- 
dition to which the town was reduced. Elisha 
answered, “ To-morrow about this time shall 
a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, 
and two measures of barley for a shekel, in 
the gate of Samaria.” Upon this, one of the 
king’s officers said, Were the Lord to open 
windows m heaven, might this thing be.” 
This unbelief was punished ; for the prophet 
answered, “ Thou shalt see it with thine 
eyes, but shalt not eat thereof,” which hap- 
ened according to Elisha’s prediction, for 
e was trodden to death by the crowd in the 
gate. At the end of the seven years’ famine, 
which the prophet had foretold, he wtent to 
Damascus, to execute the command which 
God had given to Elijah many years before, 
of declaring Hazael king of Syria. Benha- 
dad being at that time indisposed, and hear- 
ing that Elisha was come into his territories, 
sent Hazael, one of his principal officers, 
to the prophet to consult him, and inquire 
of him whether it were possible for him to 
recover. The prophet told Hazael, that he 
might recover, but that he was very well 
assured that he should not ; and then look- 
ing steadfastly upon him, he broke out into 
tears upon the prospect, as he told him, of 
the many barbarous calamities which 1» 
would brmg upon Israel, when once he was 
advanced to power, as he would soon be. 
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Lecausje he was assured by divine revelation 
that he was to be king of Syria. Hazael, 
though offended at the time at being thought 
capable of such atrocities, did but too clearly 
verify these predictions ; for at his return, 
having murdered Benhadad, and procured 
himself to be declared king, he inflicted the 
greatest miseries upon the Israelites. 

2. Elisha sent one of the sons of the prophets 
to anoint Jehu, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
grandson of Nimshi, to be king, in pursu- 
ance of an order given to Elijah some years 
before; and Jehu, having received the royal 
unction, executed every thing that had been 
foretold by Elijah against Ahab’s family, 
and against Jezebel. Elisha falling sick, 
Joash, king of Israel, came to visit him, and 
said, () my father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” Elisha 
desired the king to bring him a bow and ar- 
rows. Joash having brought them, Elisha 
requested him to put his hands on the bow, 
and at the same time the prophet put his own 
hand upon the king’s, and said. Open the 
window which looks cast, and let fly an ar- 
row. The king having done this, Elisha 
said. This is the arrow of the Lord’s deliver- 
ance • thou shalt be successful against Syria 
at Aphek. lUisha desired him again to shoot, 
which he did three times, and then stop- 
ped. But Elisha with vehemence said, “ If 
thou hadst smitten five or six times, then 
thou hadst smitten Syria until thou hadst 
consumed it ; whereas now thou shalt smite 
Syria only thrice.” This is the last predic- 
tion of Elisha of which we read in scripture, 
for soon after he died ; but it was not his 
last miracle : for, some time after his inter- 
ment, a company of Israelites, as they were 
going to bury a dead person, perceiving a 
baud of JMoabites making towards them, put 
the corpse for liaste into Elisha’s tomb, and, 
as soon as it had touched the jirophet’s 
body, it immediately revived; so that the 
man stood upon his feet : a striking emblem 
of the life-giving effect of the labours of the 
servants of (Joa, after they themselves are 
gathered to their fathers. 

ELIJL, the sixth month of the Hebrew 
ecclesiastical year, and the twelfth of the 
civil year, answering to our August and part 
of September, containing twenty-nine days. 

EMBALMING, the art of presenung dead 
bodies from putrefaction. It was much prac- 
tised by the Egyptians of ancient times, and 
from them seems to have been borrowed by 
the Hebrews. It consisted in opening the 
body, taking out the intestines, and filling 
the place with odoriferous drugs and spices 
of a desiccative quality. Joseph gave orders 
for the embalming of the body of his father 
Jacob, Gen, 1. 1, 2 ; and Moses informs us 
that the process took up forty days. Joseph 
himself sdso was embalmed, Gen. 1. 26. Asa, 
kinff of Israel, seems to have been embalmed, 
S. Ciron. xvi. 13, 14. See Burial. 

EMERALD, Exod. xxviii. 19 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 16 ; xxviii. 13 j (TfMlpay^QS, Rev. xxi. 19 ; 
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Eccles. xxxii. 6 ; Tobit xiii. 16 ; Judith x. 21. 
This is generally supposed to be the same 
with the ancient smaragdm. It is one of the 
most beautiful of all the gems, and is of a 
bright green colour, without the admixture 
of any other. Pliny thus speaks of it : “ The 
sight of no colour is more pleasant than 
green ; for we love to view green fields and 
green leaves; and are still more fond of 
looking at the emerald, because all other 
greens are dull in comparison with this. 
Besides, these stones seem larger at a dis- 
tance, by tinging the circumambient air. 
Their lustre is not changed by the sun, by 
the shade, nor by the light of lamps ; but 
they have always a sensible moderate bril- 
liancy ” From the passage in Ezekiel we 
learn that the Tyrians traded in these jewels 
in the marts of Syria. They probably had 
them from India, or the south of Persia. 
The true oriental emerald is very scarce, and 
is only found at present in the kingdom of 
Cambay 

EMERODS. The disease of the Philis- 
tines, which is mentioned in 1 Samuel v. 6, 
12, vi. 17, is denominated, in the Hebrew, 
This word occurs, likewise, in 
Deut. xwiii. 27 ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that it 18 everywhere explained m the keri, 
or marginal readings, by the Aramaean word, 
tZJ'‘nntD; an expression which, in the Syriac 
dialect, where it occurs under the forms, 
and means thefundarnent, and 

likewise the efi'ort which is made in an 
evacuation of the system. The authors, 
therefore, of the reading in the keri appear 
to have assented to the opinion of Josephus, 
and to have understood by this word the 
dysentery. The corresponding Arabic words 
mean a swelling, answering somewhat in its 
nature to the hernia in men : a disease, con- 
sequently, very dittercnt from the hemor- 
rhoids, which some persons understand to 
be meant by the word Among 

other objections, it may also be observ^ed, 
that the mice, which are mentioned, not 
only in the Hebrew text, 1 Sam. vi. 5, 12, 
xvi. 18, but also in the Alexandrine and 
Vulgate versions, 1 Sam. v. 6, vi. 5, 11, 18, 
are an objection to understanding the hemor- 
rhoids by the word under consideration, 
since, if that were in fact the disease, we see 
no reason why mice should have been pre- 
sented as an offering to avert the anger of 
the God of Israel. Lichtenstein has given 
this solution : The word, which is 

rendered mice, he supposes to mean venomous 
solpuffos, which belong to the spider class, 
and yet are so large, and so similar in their 
form to mice, as to admit of their being 
denominated by the same word. These 
venomous animals destroy and live upon 
scorpions. They also bite men, whenever 
they can have an opportunity, particularly 
in the fundament and the verenda. Their 
bite causes swellings, which are fatal in their 
consequences, called, in Hebrew, 
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The ^bable supposition, then, is, that sol- 
imgas were at this time multiplied among 
the Philistines by the special providence of 
Ood; and that, being very venomous, the;y 
were the means of destroying many indi- 
viduals. 

EMIMS, ancient inhabitants of the land 
of Canaan, beyond Jordan, who were de- 
feated by Chedorlaoiner and his allies, Gen. 
xiv. 6. Moses tells us that they were beaten 
at Shaveh-Kiijathaim, which was in the 
country of Sihon, conquered from the Moab- 
ites, Joshua xiii. 19 — 21. The Emims were 
a warlike people, of a gigantic stature, great 
and numerous, tall as the Anakims, and 
were accounted giants as well as they, Deut. 
ii. 10, 11. 

EMMANUEL, or IMMANUEL. God 
with us.” It answers, both in the LXX., 
and Matthew i. 23, to the Hebrew 
from with, ii, us, and God, Isaiah 
vii. 14 ; viii. 8. 

EMMAUS, a village about eight miles 
north-west of Jerusalem; on the road to 
which, two of the disciples were travelling in 
sorrow and disappointment after the resur- 
rection, when our Lord appeared to them, 
and held that memorable conversation with 
them which is recorded by St. Luke, xxiv. 

ENDOR, a city in the tribe of Manasseh, 
where the witch resided whom Saul consulted 
a little before the battle of Gilboa, Joshua 
xvii. 11 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 13. Mr. Brjrant de- 
rives Endor from En-Ador, signifying /otw 
pythonis, “ the fountain of light,” or oracle 
of the god Ador : which oracle was probably 
founded by the Canaanites, and had never 
been totally suppressed. The ancient world 
had many such oracles: the most famous 
of which were that of Jupiter- Ammon in 
Lybia, and that of Delphi in Greece : and in 
all of them, the answers to those who con- 
sulted them were given from the mouth of a 
female ; who, from the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi, has generally received the name of 
Pythia. That many such oracles existed in 
Canaan, is evident from the number which 
Saul himself is said to have suppressed ; and 
such an one, with its Pythia, was this at 
Endor. At these shrines, either as mock 
oracles, contrived by a crafty and avaricious 
priesthood, to impose on the credulity and 
superstition of its followers ; or, otherwise, as 
is more generally supposed, as the real in- 
struments of infernal power, mankind, hav- 
ing altogether departed from the true God, 
were permitted to be deluded. That, in this 
case, the real Samuel appeared is plain both 
from the affright of the woman herself, and 
from the fulfimient of his prophecy. It was 
an instance of God’s overrulixig the wicked- 
ness of men, to manifest his own supremacy 
and justice. 

ENG EDI. It 18 also called Hazazon- 

Tamar, or city of palm trees, 2 Chron. xx. 2, 
because there was a great quantity of palm- 
trees in the territory belonging to it. It 
abounded with cyprus-vines, and trees that 
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produced balm. Solomon speaks of the 

vineyards of Engedi,” Cant. i. 14. This 
chy, according to Josephus, stood near the 
lake of Sodom, three hundred furlongs from 
Jerusalem, not far from Jericho, and the 
mouth of the river Jordan, through which it 
discharged itself into the Dead Sea. There 
is frequent mention of Engedi in the scrip- 
tures. It was in the cave of Engedi that 
Da\dd had it in his power to kill Saul, 
1 Sam. xxiv. The spot where this transaction 
took place, was a cavern in the rock, suffi- 
ciently large to contain in its recesses the 
whole of David’s men, six hundred in num- 
ber, unperceived by Saul when he entered. 
Many similar caves existed in the Holy Land. 
Such were those at Adullam and Makkedah, 
and that in which Lot and his daughters 
dwelt after the destruction of Sodom. Such 
also is that described by Mr. Maundrell, 
near Sidon, which contained two hundred 
smaller caverns. Many of these were natu- 
ral cavities in the limestone rock, similar to 
those in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and in 
Ihe Mendip hills in Somersetshire; and 
others, excavations made by the primaeval 
inhabitants, for defence, or for shelter from 
the sun ; and which subsequently served as 
retreats for robbers, as they are at this day. 
Josephus has given an interesting account of 
these caves, and the manner in which the 
robbers were taken by Herod. And Dr. E. D. 
Clarke has described similar retreats in the 
rocks near Bethlehem ; others, between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho, are mentioned by Mr. 
Wilson. Into such caves the Israelites fre- 
quently retired for shelter from their ene- 
mies, Judges vi 2 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 6 ; xiv. 11 ; a 
circumstance which has afforded some strik- 
ing and terrific images to the prophets, Isai. 
ii. 19; Hosea x. 8 ; Rev. vi. 15, 16. 

ENOCH, the son of Cain, Gen. iv. 17, in 
honour of whom the first city noticed in 
scripture was called Enoch, by his father 
Cain, who was the builder. It was situated 
on the east of the province of Eden. 

2. Enoch, the son of Jared, and father of 
Methuselah. He was born, A. M. 622, and 
being contemporary with Adam, he had 
every opportunity of learning from him the 
story of the creation, the circumstance of the 
fall, the terms of the promise, and other im- 
portant truths. An ancient author affirms, 
that he was the father of astronomy; and 
Eusebius hence infers, that he is the same 
with the Atlas of the Grecian mythology, 
Enoch’s fame rests upon a better basis than 
his skill in science. The encomium of 
Enoch is, that he ^'walked with God.” 
While mankind were living in open rebellion 
against heaven, and provoking the divine 
vengeance daily by their ungodly deeds, he 
obtained the exalted testimony, “that he 
pleased God.” This he did, not only by the 
exemplary tenor of his life, and by the atten- 
tion which he paid to the outward duties of 
religion, but by the soundness of his faith, 
and the purity of his heart and life : see Heb. 
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xi. 6, 6. The intent of the apostle, in the 
discourse containing this passage, is, to show 
that there has been out one way of obtaining 
the divine favour ever since the faU, and that 
is, by faith, or a firm persuasion and confi- 
dence in the atonement to be made for human 
transgressions, by the obedience, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection of the promised 
Messiah. The cloud of witnesses, which 
the apostle has produced of Old Testament 
worthies, all bore, in their respective gene- 
rations, their testimony to this great doc- 
trine, in opposition to the atheism or theism, 
and gross idolatry, which prevailed around 
them. All the patriarchs are celebrated for 
their faith in this great truth, and for pre- 
serving this principle of religion in the midst 
of a corrupt generation. Enoch, therefore, 
is said, by another evangelical writer, to have 
spoken of the coming of Christ to judgment 
unto the antediluvian sinners. See Jude 
14, 15. This prophecy is a clear, and it 
is also an awful, description of the day of 
judgment, when the Messiah shall sit upon 
his throne of justice, to determine the 
final condition of mankind, according to 
their works ; and it indicates that the differ- 
ent offices of Messiah both to save and to 
judge, or as Prophet, Priest, and King, were 
known to the holy patriarchs. On what the 
apostle founded this prediction has been mat- 
ter of much speculation and inquiry. Some, 
indeed, have produced a treatise, called The 
Book of Enoch,” which, as they pretend, con- 
tains the cited passage ; but its authority is 
not proved, and internal evidence sufficiently 
marks its spurious origin. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose that the prophecy 
cited by St. Jude was either traditionally 
handed down, or had been specially commu- 
nicated to that apostle. In the departure of 
Enoch from this world of sin and son’ow, the 
Almighty altered the ordinary course of 
things, and gave him a dismissal as glorious 
to himself, as it was instructive to man- 
kind. To convince them how acceptable 
holiness is to him, and to show that he had 
prepared for those that love him a heaven- 
ly inheritance, he caused liinoch to be taken 
from the earth without passing through 
death. See Ei.uaii. 

ENOS, or ENOSH, the son of Seth, and 
father of Cainan. He was born A. M. 235. 
Moses tells us that then “men began to call 
upon the name of the Lord,” Gen. iv. 26 ; 
that is, such as abhorred the impiety and 
immorality which prevailed among the pro- 
geny of Cain, began to worship God in pub- 
lic, and to assemble together at stated times 
for that purpose. Good men, to distinguish 
themselves from the wicked, began to take 
the name of sons or servants of God ; for 
which reason l\Io8es, Gen. vi. 1, 2, says that 
“ the sons of God,” or the descendants of 
Enos, “ seeing the daughters of men,” &c. 
The eastern people make the following addi- 
tions to his history : — ^that Seth, his father, 
declared him sovereign prince and high 
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priest of mankind, next after himself ; that 
Enos was the first who ordained public alms 
for the poor, established public tribunals for 
the administration of justice, and planted, 
or rather cultivated, the palm-tree. 

EPHAH, the eldest son of Midian, who 
gave his name to a city and small extent of 
land in the country of Midian, situated on 
the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, Genesis 
XXV. 4. This country abounded with camels 
and dromedaries, Isaiah lx. 6, &c. 

2. Ephah, a measure both for things dry 
and liquid, in use among the Hebrews. The 
ephah for the former contained three pecks 
and three pints. In liquid measure it was of 
the same capacity as the bath. 

EPHESUS, a much celebrated city of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, situated upon the 
river Cayster, and on the side of a hill. It 
was the metropolis of the Proconsular Asia, 
and formerly in great renown among heathen 
authors on account of its famous temple of 
Diana. Tliis temple was seven times set on 
fire : one of the principal conflagrations hap- 
pened on the very day that Socrates was 
poisoned, four hundred years before Christ ; 
the other, on the same night m which Alex- 
ander the Great was born, when a person of 
the name of Erostratiis set it on fire, accord- 
ing to his own confession, to get himself a 
name I It was, however, rebuilt and beauti- 
fied by the Ephesians, towards which the 
female inhabitants of the city contributed 
liberally. In the times of the apostles it re- 
tained much of its former grandeur ; but, so 
addicted were the inhabitants of the city ♦o 
idolatry and the arts of magic, that the 
prince of darkness would seem to have, at 
that time, fixed his throne m it. Ephesus is 
supposed to have first invented those obscure 
mystical spells and charms by means of 
which the people pretended to heal diseases 
and drive away evil spiiits ; whence originated 
the *E<p4aia ypdfxiAara, or Hphehian htters, so 
often mentioned by the ancients. 

2. The apostle Paul first visited this city, 
A. D. 54 ; but being then on his way to Jeru- 
salem, he abode there only a few weeks. 
Acts xviii. 19—21. During his short stay, 
he found a synagogue ot the Jews, into 
which he went, and reasoned with them 
upon the interesting topics of his ministry, 
with which they were so pleased that they 
wished him to prolong his visit. He how- 
ever declined that, for he had deterniined, 
God willing, to be at Jerusalem at an ap- 
proaching festival ; but he promised to re- 
turn, which he did a few months afterwards, 
and continued there three years, Acts xix. 
10: XX. 31. While the apostle abode in 
Ephesus and its neighbourhood, he gathered 
a numerous Christian church, to which, at a 
subsequent period, he wrote that epistle, 
which forms so important a part of the apos- 
tolic writings. He was then a prisoner at 
Rome, and the year in which he wrote it 
must have been 60 or 61 of the Ctostian 
era. It appears to have been transmitted to 
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them the hands of Tychicus, one of his 
companions in travel, Ephesians vi. 21 . The 
critics have remarked that the style of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is exceedingly ele- 
vated ; and that it corresponds to the state 
of the apostle’s mind at the time of writing. 
Overjoyed with the account which their 
messenger brought him of the steadfastness 
of their faith, and the ardency of their love 
to all the saints, Eph i. 15 ; and, transported 
with the consideration of the unsearchable 
wisdom of God displayed in the work of 
man’s redemption, and of his amazing love 
towards the gentiles, in introducing them, 
as fellow.heirs wth the Jews, into the king- 
dom of (!;5hrist, he soars into the most exalted 
contemplation of those sublime topics, and 
gives utterance to his thoughts m language 
at once rich and varied. The epistle, says 
Macknight, is written as it were in a rap- 
ture. (hotius remarks that it expresses 
the sublime matters contained in it in terms 
more sublime than are to be found m any 
human language ; to which Macknight sub- 
joins this singular but striking obsen’ation, 
that no real Christian can read the doctrinal 
part of the Epistle to the Ephesians, without 
being impicssed and roused by it, as by the 
sound of a trumpet. 

3. Ephesus was one of the seven churches 
to which special messages were addressed in 
the hook of Revelation. After a commend- 
ation of their first works, to which they 
were commanded to return, they were ac- 
cused of having left their first love, and 
threatened with the removal of their candle- 
Btich out of its place, except they should 
repent. Rev. ii. 5. The contrast which its 
present state presents to its former glory, is 
a striking fulfilment of this prophecy. Ephe- 
sus was the metropolis of Lydia, a great and 
opulent city, and, according to Stiabo, the 
greatest emporium of Asia Minor. Its tem- 
])le of Diana, whom all Asia worship- 
Jied,” was adorned with one hundred and 
twenty-seven columns of Parian marble, 
each of a single shaft, and sixty feet high, 
and which formed one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The remains of its 
magnificent theatre, in which it is said that 
twenty thousand people could easily have 
been seated, are yet to be seen. But a few 
heaps of stones, and some miserable mud 
cottages, occasionally tenanted by Turks, 
without one Christian residing there, are all 
the remains of ancient Ephesus. It is, as 
described by different travellers, a solemn 
and most forlorn spot. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is read throughout the world ; but 
there is none in Ephesus to read it now. 
They left their first love, they returned not 
to their first works. Their “ candlestick has 
been removed out of its place;” and the 
great city of Ephesus is no more. Dr. 
Chandler says, ‘'The inhabitants are a few 
Greek peasants, living in extreme wretched- 
ness, dependance, and insensibility; the re- 
presentatives of an illustrious people, and 
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inhabiting the wreck of their greatness; 
some, in the substructions of the glorious 
edifices which they raised ; some, beneath the 
vaults of the stadium, once the crowded 
scene of their diversions ; and some, by the 
abrupt precipice, in the sepulchres which re- 
ceived their ashes. Its streets are obscured 
and overgrown. A herd of goats was driven 
to it for shelter from the sun at noon ; and a 
noisy flight of crows from the quarries seem- 
ed to insult its silence. We heard the par- 
tridge call in the area of the theatre and the 
stadium. The glorious pomp of its heathen 
worship is no longer remembered ; and 
Christianity, which was here nursed by apos- 
tles, and fostered by general councils, until 
it increased to fulness of stature, barely 
lingers on in an existence hardly visible.” 
“ I was at Ephesus,” says Mr. Arundell, 
“in January, 1824 ; the desolation was then 
complete . a l\irk, whose shed we occupied, 
his Arab servant, and a single Greek, com- 
posed the entire population ; some Turco- 
mans excepted, whose black tents were 
pitched among the ruins. The Greek revo- 
lution, and the predatory excursions of the 
Samiotes, m great measure accounted for 
this total desertion. There is still, however, 
a village near, probably the same which 
Chishull and Van Eginont mention, having 
four hundred Greek houses.” 

St. John passed the latter part of his life 
in Asia Minor, anil principally at Ephesus, 
where he died. 

EPIIOD, Tliis article of dress was 

worn by laymen as well as by the High 
Priest. The sacied ephod, the one made for 
the High Priest, differed from the others, in 
being fabricated of cotton, which was colour- 
ed with crimson, purple, and blue, and in 
being ornamented with gold. In the time 
of Josephus, it was a cubit of the larger 
size in length, and was furnished with 
sleeves. The High Priest’s ephod had a 
very rich button upon each shoulder, made 
of a large onyx stone set in gold. This 
stone was so large, that the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel were engraven, six on 
each stone, Exod. xxviii. 9 — 12. The word 
shoham, which we render onyx, is translated, 
by the Septuagint smaragdos, an emerald; 
but as we have no certain knowledge ‘either 
of this, or of any of the twelve stones of the 
breast-plate, we may as well be satisfied with 
our translation as with any other. To the 
ephod belonged a curious girdle, of the same 
rich fabric as the ephod itself. This girdle 
is said to be upon the ephod, Exod. xxviii. 
8 ; that is, woven with the ephod, as Mai- 
monides understands ; and, coming out from 
the ephod on each side, it was brought under 
the arms like a sash, and tied upon the 
breast, Samuel, though a Levite only, and 
a child, wore a linen ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 18. 
And David, in the ceremony of removing 
the ark from the house of Obed-edorn to Je- 
rusalem, was girt with a linen ephod, 2 Sam, 
vi. 14. The Levites were not generally al- 
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lowed to wear the ephod ; but in the time of 
Agiippa, as we are told by »Jo8ephus, a lit- 
tle before the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Romans^ they obtained of that prince per- 
mission to wear the linen stole as well as the 
I^ests. Spencer and Cunceus are of opinion, 
tlmt the Jewish kings had a right to wear 
the ephod, because David, coming to Ziklag, 
and finding that the Amalekites had plunder- 
ed the city, and carried away his and the 
people’s wives, ordered Abiathar, the High 
Priest, to bring him the ephod, which being 
done, David inquired of the Lord, saying, 
‘"Shall I pursue after this troop?” 1 Sam. 
XXX. 8. Whence they infer, that David 
consulted God by urirn and thummiin, and 
consequently put on the ephod. But it is 
probable the text only means that he ordered 
the priest to do what he is himself said to 
have done. The ephod of Gideon is remark- 
able for having become the occasion of a new 
kind of idolatry to the Israelites, Judges viii. 
27. What this consisted in, is matter of dis- 
pute among the learned. Some authors are 
of opinion that this ejihod, as it is called, 
was an idol ; others, that it was only a trophy 
in memory of the signal victory obtained by 
Gideon, and that the Israelites paid a kind 
of divine worship to it ; so that Gideon was 
the innocent cause of their idolatry, in like 
manner as Moses had been in making the 
brazen serpent, which was afterwards wor- 
shipped. 

EPHRAIM was the name of Joseph’s 
second son, by Asenath, Potiphar’s daughter. 
He was born in Egypt, A. M. 2294. Ephraim, 
with his brother ManaSsSch, was presented 
by his father Joseph to Jacob on his death 
bed, Gen. xlviii. 8, &c. Jacoblaid his light 
hand on Ephraim the younger, and his left 
on Manasseh the elder. Joseph was desirous 
to change his hands, but Jacob answered, 
“ I know it, my son ; Manasseh shall be 
multiplied, but Ephraim shall be greater.” 
The sons of Ephraim having made an inroad 
into Palestine, the inhabitants of Gath killed 
them. Ephraim their father mourned many 
days for them, and his brethren came to 
comfort him, 1 Cliron. vii. 20, 2 1 . Afterwards, 
he had a son named Beriah, and a daughter 
Sherah, He had also other sons, Kephah, 
Resheph, Tela, &c. His posterity multiplied 
in Egypt to the number of forty thousand 
five hundred men capable of bearing arms. 
In the land of promise, Joshua, who was 
of this tribe, gave them their portion between 
the Mediterranean west, and the river Jor- 
dan east. The ark and tabernacle remained 
long in this tribe at Shiloh ; and after the 
separation of the ten tribes, the seat of 
the kingdom was in Ephraim, and hence 
Ephraim is frequently used to denote the 
whole kingdom. The district belonging to 
this tribe is called Ephratah, Psalm cxxxii. 6. 
Ephraim was led captive beyond the Euphra- 
tes, with all Israel, by Sahnaneser, king of 
Assyria, A. M. 3283. 

2. Ephhaim was also the name of a city, 
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into which Christ retired with hia disciples 
a little before his passion, John xi 54. It 
was situated in the tribe of Ephraim near the 
river Jordan. There was also the wood or 
forest of Ephraim, situated on the other side 
Jordan, in which Absalom’s army was routed 
and himself killed, 2 8am. xviii, 6 . 

EPH RATH, Caleb’s second wife, who 
was the mother of Hur, 1 Chron. ii. 19. From 
her, it is believed that the city of Ephratah, 
otherwise called Bethlehem, where our Lord 
was born, had its name ; and this city is 
more than once known in scripture by the 
name of Eplirath, Gen xxxv. 16. 

EPICUREANS, a sect of philosophers in 
Greece and Rome Epicurus was their 
founder, who lived about B C 300. The 
physical doctrine of Epicurus was as follows : 
Nothing can ever spring from nothing, nor 
can anything ever return to nothing. The 
universe always existed, and will always 
remain ; for there is nothing into which it 
can be changed. There is nothing in nature, 
nor can anything be conceived, besides body 
and space. Body is that which possesses 
the jiroperties of bulk, figure, resistance, and 
giavity; it is this alone which can touch 
and be touched Space, or vacuum, desti- 
tute of the properties of body, incapable of 
action or passion, is the region which is or 
may be occupied by body, and which affords 
it an opportunity of moving freely The 
existence of bodies i , attested by the senses 
Space must also exist, m order to allow 
bodies place in which to move and exist; 
and of their existence and motion we have 
the certain proof of perception. Besides 
body and space, no third nature can be 
conceived. But the existence of quali- 
ties is not precluded, because these have no 
subsistence except in the body to which they 
belong, llie universe, consisting of body 
and space, is infinite. Bodies are infinite in 
multitude; space is infinite in magnitude. 
The universe is immovable, because there is 
no place beyond it into which it can move. 
It IS also eternal and immutable, since it is 
liable to neither increase nor decrease, to 
production nor decay. Nevertheless, the 
parts of the universe arc in motion, and are 
subject to change. All bodies consist of 
parts, which are either themselves simple 
piinciples, or maybe resolved into such. 
These first principles, or simple atoms, are 
divisible by no force, and therefore must be 
immutable. 

2 The formation of the world he conceived 
to have happened in tlic following manner : 
A finite number of that infinite multitude 
of atoms, which, with infinite space, consti- 
tute the universe, falling fortuitously into 
the region of the worlcl, were, in conse- 
quence of their innate motion, collected into 
one rude and indigested mass. In this chaos, 
the heaviest and largest atoms, or collections 
of atoms, first subsided, whilst the smaller, 
and those which from their form would 
move most freely, were driven upwards. 
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These latter, after several reverberations, 
rose into the outer region of the world, and 
formed the heavens. Those atoms which, 
by their size and figure, were suited to form 
fiery bodies, collected themselves into stars; 
those which were not capable of rising so 
high in the sphere of the world, being dis- 
turbed by the fiery particles, formed them- 
selves into air. At length, from those which 
subsided, was produced the earth. By the 
action of air, agitated by heat from the hea- 
venly bodies, upon the mixed mass of the 
earth, its smoother and lighter particles 
were separated from the rest, and water was 
produced, which naturally flowed into the 
lowest places. In the first combination of 
atoms, which formed the chaos, various 
seeds arose, which, being preserved and 
nourished by moisture anil heat, afterwards 
sprung forth in organized bodies of different 
kinds. The soul is a subtle corjioreal sub- 
stance, composed of the finest atoms, which, 
by the extreme tenuity of its particles, is 
aide to })cnetrate the whole body, and to 
adhere to all its parts. It is composed of 
four diwstinct parts : fire, which causes ani- 
mal heat; an ethereal principle which is 
moist vapour ; air ; and a fourth principle, 
which is the cause of sensation. These four 
parts are so perfectly combined as to form 
one subtle substance, which, whilst it remains 
in the body, is the cause of all its faculties, 
motions, and passions, and which cannot be 
separated from it, without producing the 
entire dissolution of the animal system. 

3. In the universe there are, according to 
Epicurus, without contradiction, divine na- 
tures ; because nature itself has impressed 
the idea of divinity ujion the minds of men. 
The notion is universal ; nor is it established 
by custom, law, or any human institution; 
but It is the eflect of an innate principle, 
producing universal consent, and therefore 
it must be true. 'J'his universal notion has 
probably arisen from images of the gods, 
which have casually made their way into the 
minds of men in sleep, and have afterwards 
been recollected. But it is inconsistent 
with our natural notions of the gods, as 
happy and immortal beings, to suppose that 
they encumber themselves with the manage- 
ment of the world, or are subject to the 
cares and passions which must attend so 
great a charge. Hence it is inferred, that 
the gods have no intercourse with mankind, 
nor any concern with the affairs of the 
world. Nevertheless, on account of their 
excellent nature, th^ are objects of rever- 
ence and worship. In their external shape 
the gods resemble men; and though the 
place of their residence is unknown to mor- 
tals ; it is without doubt the mansion of per- 
fect purity, tranquillity, and happiness. 
Thus he attempted to account for all the 
appearances of nature, even those which 
respect animated and intelligent beings, 
upon the simple principles of matter and 
motion, without introducing the agency of a 


supreme intelligence, or admitting any other 
idea of fate, tnan that of blind necessity 
inherent in every atom, by which it moves 
in a certain direction. 

4. The ethics of Epicurus are much less 
exceptionable than his physics ; of which we 
may judge from the following summalf^: 
The end of living, or the ultimate good, 
which is to be sought for its own sake, 
according to the universal opinion of man- 
kind, is happiness; which men generally 
fail of attaining, because they form wrong 
notions of the nature of happiness, or do 
not use proper means for attaining it. The 
happiness which belongs to man, is that 
stale in w’hich he enjoys as many of the good 
things, and suffers as few of the evils inci- 
dent to human nature as possible, passing 
his days in a smooth course of permanent 
tranquillity. Perfect happiness cannot pos- 
sibly be possessed without the pleasure that 
attends freedom from pain, and the enjoy- 
ment of the good things of life. Pleasure is 
in its nature good, and ought to be pursued ; 
and pain is in its nature evil, and should be 
avoided. Besides, pleasure or pain is the 
measure of what is good or evil in every 
object of desire or aversion. However, plea- 
sure ought not m every instance to be pur- 
sued, nor jiain to be avoided ; but reason is 
to distinguish and compare the nature and 
degrees of each, that the result may be a 
wise choice of that which shall appear to be, 
upon the whole, good. I'hat pleasure is the 
first good, appears from the inclination which 
every animal, from its first birth, discovers 
to pursue pleasure and avoid pain ; and is 
confirmed by the universal experience of 
mankind, who are incited to action by no 
other principle, than the desire of avoiding 
pain, or obtaining pleasure. Of pleasures 
there are two kinds; one consisting in a 
state of rest, in which both body and mind 
are free from pain ; the other arising from 
an agreeable agitation of the senses, pro- 
ducing a correspondent emotion in the soul. 
Upon the former of these, the enjoyment of 
life chiefly depends. Happiness may, there- 
fore, be said to consist m bodily ease and 
mental tranquillity. It is the office of reason 
to confine the pursuit of pleasure within the 
limits of nature, so as to attain this happy 
state ; which neither resembles a rapid tor- 
rent, nor a standing pool, but is like a gen- 
tle stream, that glides smoothly and silently 
along. This happy state can only be attained 
by a pmdent care of the body, and a steady 
government of the mind. The diseases of * 
the body are to be prevented by temperance, 
or cured by medicine, or endured tolerably 
by patience. Against the diseases of the 
mind philosophy provides sufficient anti- 
dotes ; the virtues are its instruments for 
this purpose ; the radical spring of which is 
prudence, or wisdom, and this instructs men 
to free their understanding from the clouds 
of prejudice; to exercise temperance and 
fortitude in the government of themselves ; 
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and to practise justice toward all others, 
in a happy life, pleasure can never be sepa- 
rated from virtue. The followers of Epi- 
curus, however, degenerated into mere sen- 
sualists,— -an effect which could only result 
from a system which denied a supreme God, 
and excluded from all concern with the affairs 
of men even those divine natures which it 
allowed to exist. This sect is mentioned 
Acts xvii. 18. 

EPISCOPACY, Diocesan. The num- 
ber of Christians in most of the primitive 
churches was at first small : they could 
easily, when not prevented by persecution, 
assemble together; and they thus formed 
one church or congregation ; for, in scrip- 
ture, the term church is never used in the 
more modern acceptation of the word, but is 
employed to denote either the whole church 
of Christ, or a number of disciples meeting 
for the celebration of divine worship. The 
converts, however, rapidly increased ; and 
when they could no longer meet in one 
})lace, other places would be prepared for 
them. But, connected as they still were 
with the parent clmrch, they would choose 
from its presbyters their own pastors, and 
view themselves as under the inspection of 
the president and the presbytery, by whom 
the affairs of the church had been previously 
conducted. The pastors would thus remain 
members of the presbytery, as they had fur- 
merly been, and would look up to that one 
of their number who had been accustomed 
to preside amongst them. They were, in 
fact, for a considerable time, considered as 
one with the original church; the bishop 
sent to them the elements of the Lord’s sup- 
per as the pledge of unity ; and w'e find it 
asserted by ancient writers, that there was 
one altar and one bishop. There were in 
this way gradually established, first in the 
towns or cities m which the ajiostles had 
called men to the truth, and then in the con- 
tiguous district of country, several congre- 
gations : in these pastors officiated, wdio 
were authorized by the bishop and presby- 
tery, whose superintendence was extended, 
so that parochial episcopacy was insensibly 
but naturally changed into diocesan episco- 
pacy ; many of the presbyters sent out by the 
bishop residing at their churches, but never- 
theless composing part of his council, and 
being summoned to meet with him upon 
important occasions. This enlargement of 
the field of inspection rendered the particu- 
* lar superintendence of the bishop more requi- 
site ; and was the means both of adding to 
his influence, and of his being regarded as 
permanently raised above his brethren. 

2. The ministers who were sent to the 
recently-erected churches had probably dif- 
ferent powers, according to the numbers to 
whom they were to officiate, the situation 
of the churches in resjiect of the original 
church, and the tranquillity or persecution 
which was their lot. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the bishop, and where one 
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person was sufficient, he would merely per- 
form the duties that had been assigned to 
him previous to his mission ; but the same 
reasons that led the apostles to plant several 
presbyters in the churches which they 
founded might render it expedient that more 
than one, sometimes that a considerable 
number, should be attached to the newly- 
formed congregations ; more particularly 
when the number attending was large, and 
when there was the prospect of their still 
farther increasing. In such cases, it appears 
that the bishop gave to one of the presbyters 
sent, and did so for the same reasons that 
had at first created inequality amongst the 
pastors, more extensive powers than were 
entrusted to the rest, and made him his 
representative, authorizing him to preside 
over the others, and to discharge those parts 
of the ministerial office which, in his own 
church, he reserved for himself. When this 
happened, the person so distinguished was 
termed ckoro-ejnscopus • he was more than 
a presliytcr, liut he was inferior to the bishop, 
acted by his directions, and could be control- 
led by him in the exercise of the privileges 
which had been granted. Such subordinate 
bishops continued for a considerable tune ; 
but it might, from the beginning, have been 
foreseen that they would soon aspire to an 
equality with the original bishops ; and they 
were at length suppressed, under the jire- 
tence that, by multiplying the higher order 
in places of little consequence, the church 
would detract from the respectability of thnt 
order, and lessen the reverence wnth which 
it should be regarded. 

3. The different congregations or churches 
which %vere established in various cities and 
the adjoming districts were in eo far inde- 
pendent of each other, that the bishops and 
presliytcrs of each had the rule of their par- 
ticular church, and of the churches which 
had sprung from it, and were entitled, by their 
own authority, to make such regulations as 
appeared to them to be requisite ; and this 
species of independence continued for a con- 
siderable time, every bishop presiding m his 
congregation, and afterwards in his diocese. 
There was, however, always a common tie 
by which they were united. Neighbouring 
churches, actuated by ardent zeal for the 
interests of divine truth, consulted togetlier 
upon the best mode of promoting it. We 
know that the apostolic churches were en- 
joined to communicate to other bodies the 
epistles which they had received ; and whilst 
persecution continued, it was natural for all 
who were exposed to it to consider by what 
means its fury could be avoided. 

4. After the bishops were established as 
superior to presbyters, when any meeting was 
held respecting religion, or the administra- 
tion of the church, it was chiefly composed 
of this higher order, and the president of the 
synod or council was elected from their 
number. 'J'hese meetings were generally 
assembled in the metropolis, or piincipal 
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city of the district ; and hence the bishop of 
this city, being frequently called to preside, 
came, at length, to be regarded as entitled 
to do 80 : thus acquiring a superiority over 
the other bishops, just as they had acquired 
superiority over the inferior clergy. He was, 
in consequence, distinguished by a particu- 
lar name, being denominated, from the city 
in which he presided, a metropolitan. 

EPISCOPALIANS, those who maintain 
that bishops, presbyters, or priests, and 
deacons, are three distinct orders in the 
church ; and that the bishops have a supe- 
riority over both the others. The episcopal 
form of church government professes to find 
in the days of the apostles the model upon 
which It IS framed. While our Lord re- 
mained upon earth, he acted as the immedi- 
ate governor of his church. Having him- 
self called the apostles, he kept them con- 
stantly about his person, except at one time, 
when lie sent them forth upon a short pro- 
gress through the cities of Judea, and gave 
them particular directions how they should 
conduct themselves. The seventy aisciples, 
whom he sent forth at another time, are 
never mentioned again in the New Testa- 
ment. But the apOwStles received from him 
many intimations that their office was to 
continue after his departure ; and as one 
great object of his ministry was to qualify 
tliem for the execution of this office, so, m 
the interval between his resurrection and his 
ascension, he explained to them the duties 
oT it, and he invested them with the author- 
ity which the discharge of those duties im- 
plied. “ Go,’’ said he, “ make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them, teaching them ; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” Matt, xxviii. 19, 20 ; John xx. 
2J, 22. Soon after the ascension of Jesus, 
his apostles received those extraordinary 
gifts of which his promise had given them 
assurance ; and immediately they began to 
execute their commission, not only as the 
witnesses of his resurrection, and the teach- 
ers of his religion, but as the rulers of that 
society which was gathered by their preach- 
ing. In Acts vi. we find the apostles order- 
ing the Christians at Jerusalem to “ look 
out seven men of honest report,” who might 
take charge of the daily ministrations to the 
poor, and to bring the men so chosen to 
them, that we,” said the apostles, ** may 
appoint them over this business.” The men 
accordingly were set before the apostles ; 
and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them.” Here are the apostles or- 
daining deacons. Afterwards, we find St. 
Paul, in his progress through Asia Minor, 
ordaining in every church elders, wp«(r§u- 
Tepes ; the name properly expressive of age 
being transferred, after the practice of the 
Jews, as a mark of respect, to ecclesiastical 
rulers. Acts xiv. 23. The men thus ordained 
by St. Paul appear, from the book of Acts 


and the Epistles, to have been teachers, pas^ 
tors, overseers, of the flock of Christ ; and 
to Timothy, who was a minister of the word, 
the apostle speaks of “the gift which is in 
thee by the putting on of my hands,” 2 Tim. 
i. 6. Over the persons to whom he thus 
conveyed the office of teaching, he exercised 
jurisdiction ; for he sent to Ephesus, to the 
elders of the church to meet him at Miletus ; 
and there, in a long discourse, gave them a 
solemn charge. Acts xx. 17 — 35 ; and to 
Timothy and Titus he writes epistles in the 
style of a superior. 

2. As St. Paul unquestionably conceived 
that there belonged to him, as an apostle, an 
authority over other office-bearers of the 
church, so his Epistles contain two extimples 
of a delegation of that authority. He not 
only directs Timothy, whom he had be- 
sought to abide at Ephesus, how to behave 
himself in the house of God as a minister, 
but he sets him over other ministers. He 
empowers him to ordain men to the work of 
the ministry : “ The things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also,” 2 Tim. 
11 . 2. He gives him directions about the 
ordination of bishops and deacons ; he places 
both these kinds of office-bearers in Ephesus 
under his inspection, instructing linn in 
what manner to receive an accusation 
against an elder who laboured in word and 
doctrine ; and he commands him to charge 
some tliat they teach no other doctrine but 
the form of sound words. In like manner 
he says to Titus, “ For this cause left I thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order 
the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee,” Titus i. 5. He describes to Titus the 
qualifications of a bishop or elder, making 
him the judge how far any person in Crete 
was possessed of these qualifications; he 
gives him authority over all orders of Chris- 
tians there ; and he empowers him to reject 
heretics. Here, then, is that apostle, with 
whose actions we are best acquainted, seem- 
ingly aware that there would be continual 
occasion in the Christian church for the ex- 
ercise of that authority over pastors and 
teachers, which the apostles had derived 
from the Lord Jesus ; and by these two ex- 
amples of a delegation, given during his life 
time, preparing the world for beholding 
that authority exercised by the successors 
of the apostles in all ages. Accordingly, the 
earliest Christian writers tell us that the 
apostles, to prevent contention, appointed 
bishops and deacons; giving orders, too, 
that, upon their death, ouier approved men 
should succeed in their ministry. We are 
told that the other apostles constituted their 
first-fruits, that is, their first disciples, after 
they had proved them by the Spirit, bishops 
and deacons of those who were to believe ; 
and that the apostle John, who survived the 
rest, after returning from Patmos, the place 
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of hiB banisliment, went about the neigh- 
bouring nations, ordaining bishops, estab- 
blishing whole churches, and setting apart 
particular persons for the raiuibtry, as they 
were pointed out to him by the Spirit. 

3. As bishops are mentioned in the earliest 
times, so ecclesiastical history records the 
succession of bishops through many ages ; 
and even during the first tliree centuries, 
before Christianity was incorporated with 
the state, every citv, where the multitude of 
Christians required a number of jiastors to 
perform the stated offices, presents to us, as 
far as we can gather from contemporary 
writers, an appearance very much the same 
with that of the church of Jerusalem in the 
days of the apostles. The apostle James 
seems to have resided in that city. But 
there is also mention of the elders of the 
church, who, according to the scripture 
representation of elders, must have dis- 
charged the ministerial office, but over whom 
the apostle James presided. 8o, m (’ar- 
thage, where Cyprian was bishop, and in 
every other Christian city of which we have 
particular accounts, there was a college of 
ureshyters ; and there was one person who 
iiad not only presidency, but jurisdiction 
and authority, over the rest They were his 
council in matters relating to the church, 
and they were qualified to preach, to bap- 
tize, and to administer the Lord’s supper ; 
but they could do nothing without bis per- 
mission and authority. It is a principle in 
Christian antiquity, efs ivlffKoiroSf iiia ^iCKX-nHa, 
one bishop, and one church.” The one 
bishop had the care of all the Christians, who, 
although they met in separate congrega- 
tions, constituted one church ; and he had the 
inspection of the pastors, who, having receiv- 
ed ordination from the bishop, officiated m 
the separate congregations, performed the 
several parts of duty which he prescribed 
to them, and were accountable to him for 


the ordination of the bishop, power to preach 
and to administer the sacraments, who are 
set over the people, but are themselves under 
the government of the bishop, and have no 
right to convey to others the sacred office, 
which he gives them authority to exerci.se 
under him. According to a phrase used by 
Charles I., who was by no means an un- 
learned defender of that form of government 
to which he was a martyr, the presbyters 
are episcopi gregis ; but the bishops are 
episcopi gregis et pastorum. 

5. The liberal writers on that side, however, 
do not contend that tins form of government 
is made so binding in the church as not to be 
departed from, and varied according to cir- 
cumstances. It cannot be proved, says Dr. 
Paley, that any form of church government 
was laid down in the Christian, as it had 
been in the Jewish, scriptures, with a view 
of fixing a constitution for succeeding ages. 
T'he truth seems to have been, that such 
offices were at first erected in the C.’hristian 
clturch as the good order, the instruction, 
and the exigencies of the society at that time 
required; without any intention, at least, 
without any declared design, of regulating 
the appointment, authority, or the distinc- 
tion, of (yhristian mmisters under future cir- 
cumstances. To the same efiect, also, Bishop 
Tomline says, “It is not contended tliat the 
bishops, priests, and deacons of England are 
at present precisely the same that bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons were in Asia Minor, 
seventeen hundred years ago. ^Ve only 
maintain that llicre have always b - n 
bishops, priests, and deacons, in the Chiis- 
tian church, since the days of the apostles, 
with different powers and functions, it is 
allowed, in different countries and at differ- 
ent periods ; but the general ])rinciples and 
duties which have rebpectively chai acterized 
these clerical orders have been essentially 
the same at all times, and in all places ; and 


their conduct. In continuation of this pri- 
mitive institution, wc find episcopacy in all 
corners of the church of Christ. Until the 
time of the Reformation, there were, in every 
Christian state, persons with the name, the 
rank, and the authority of bishops ; and the 
existence of such persons was not consi- 
dered as an innovation, but as an establish- 
ment, w'hich, by means of catalogues pre- 
served in ecclesiastical writers, may be traced 
back to the days of the apostles, 

4. Upon the principles which have now 
been stated, it is understood, according to 
the episcopal form of government, that there 
is in the church a superior order of office- 
bearers, the successors of the apostles, who 
possess in their own persons the right of 
ordination and jurisdiction, and who are 
called iiriffKOTroi, as being the overseers not 
oedy of the people, but also of the clergy; 
and an inferior order of ministers, called 
presbyters, the literal translation of the word 
wfiwempoi, which is rendered in our Eng- 
lish Bibles elders, persons who receive, from 
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the variations which they have undergone 
have only been such as have ever belonged 
to all persons in public situations, wliether 
civil or ecclesiastical, and which are Indeed 
inseparable from everything in which man- 
kind are concerned in this transitory and 
fluctuating world I have thought it right 
to take this general Anew of the ministerial 
office, and to make these observations upon 
the clerical orders subsisting in this king- 
dom, for the purpose of pointing out the 
foundation and principles of church author- 
ity, and of showing that our ecclesiastical 
establishment is as nearly conformable, as 
change of circumstances will permit, to the 
practice of the primitive church. But, 
though I flatter myself that I have proved 
episcopacy to be an ajiostolical institution, 
yet I readily acknowledge that there is no 
precept in the New Testament which com- 
mands that every church should be go%"crned 
by bishops. No church can exist without 
some government; but though there must 
be rules and orders for the proper discharge 
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of the ofEces of public worship, though there 
must be fixed regulations concerning the 
appointment of ministers, and though a sub- 
ormnation among them is expedient in the 
highest degree, yet it does not follow that 
all these things must be precisely the same 
in every Christian country ; they may vary 
with the other varying circumstances of 
human society, with the extent of a country, 
the manners of its inhabitants, the nature of 
its civil government, and many other pecu- 
liarities which might be specified. As it has 
not pleased our almighty Father to prescribe 
any particular form of civil government for 
the security of temporal comforts to his 
rational creatures, so neither has he pre- 
scribed any particular form of ecclesiastical 
polity as aosolutely necessary to the attain- 
ment of eternal happiness. But he has, in 
the most explicit terms, enjoined obedience 
to all governors, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, and whatever may be their denomina- 
tion, as essential to the character of a true 
Christian. Thus the gospel only lays down 
general principles, and leaves the application 
of them to men as free agents.’^ Bishop 
Toinline, however, and the high Episcopa- 
lians of the church of England, contend for 
an original distinction in the office and order 
of bishops and presbyters ; which notion is 
controverted by the Presbyterians, and is, 
indeed, contradicted by one who may be 
truly called the founder of the churcn of 
England, Archbishop Cranmer, who says, 
“ The bishops and priests were at one time, 
and were not two things ; but both one office 
in the beginning of Christ’s religion.” The 
more rigid Episcopalians admit of no ordi- 
nation as valid in the church but by the 
hands of bishops, and those derived in a 
right line from the apostles. See Presby- 

TERIANS. 

6. The churches of Rome and of England 
are the principal episcopalian churches in 
the west of PZuropc ; and those of the Greeks 
and Armenians in the east ; hut, beside 
these, there are Episcopalians in Scotland, 
and in other countries, where, Presbyterian- 
ism being the establishment, they are, of 
course. Dissenters. Thus a Presbyterian is 
a Dissenter in England, and an Episcopalian 
a Dissenter in Scotland. There is also an 
Episcopalian church in the United States of 
America,* but there being no established 
religion, there are, of course, no Dissenters. 
The episcopal church in America is organ- 
ized very differently from that in England. 
The following particulars are from the best 
authorities : — The general convention was 
formed in 1789, by a delegation from the 
diflferent states, and meets triennially. They 
have eleven dioceses, two of which are with- 
out bishops, and are at liberty to form more 
in other stales. The above convention con- 
sists of an upper and lower house ; the for- 
mer consisting of bishops, in which the 
senior bishop piesides: they have no arch- 
bishop : and liie lower, of the other clergy, 
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and laymen mingled with them. There am 
also diocesan conventions annually, in which 
the bishop presides, 'fhe bishops have no 
salaries as such, but are allowed to hold 
parishes as other ministers ; but it has lately 
been found more convenient in many states 
to raise a fund for the support of the bishop, 
that his time may be more at liberty for 
visiting the clergy. They have neither 
patronage nor peaces, and some of their 
incomes are extremely small. The English 
Common Prayer-Book is adopted, with the 
omission of the Athanasian Creed, and some 
other slight alterations. Subscription to the 
articles is not required by candidates for 
holy orders. The Methodists in America, 
also, form an episcopal church ; but founded 
upon the primitive principle that bishops 
and presbyters are of the same order, al- 
though the oversight of presbyters may be 
committed to those who are, by virtue of 
their office, also called Bishops. 

EPISTLES, which occur under the same 
Hebrew word with books, namely, ‘ibo, are 
mentioned the more rarely, the further we 
go back into antiquity. An epistle is first 
mentioned, 2 Sam. xi. 14, &c. Afterwards, 
there is more frequent mention of them; 
and sometimes an epistle is meant, when 
literally a messenger is spoken of, as in 
Ezra iv. 15 — 17. In the east, letters are 
commonly sent unsealed. In case, however, 
they are sent to persons of distinction, they 
are placed in a valuable purse, which is tied, 
closed over with wax or clay, and then 
stamped with a signet, Isaiah xxix. 1 1 ; 
Job xxxviii. 14. The most ancient epis- 
tles begin and end without either saluta- 
tion or farewell; but under the Persian 
monarchy the salutation was very prolix. 
It is given in an abridged form in Ezra iv. 
7 — 10, V. 7. The apostles, in their epistles, 
used the salutation customary among the 
Greeks ; hut they omitted the usual farewell 
at the close, namely, and adopted a 

benediction more conformable to the spirit 
of the Christian religion. St. Paul, when he 
dictated his letters, wrote the benediction at 
the close with his own hand, 2 Thess. iii. ] 7. 
He was more accustomed to dictate his let- 
ters than to write them himself. 

The name Epistles is given, by way 
of eminence, to the letters written by the 
apostles, or first preachers of Christianity, 
to particular churches or persons, on parti- 
cular occasions or subjects. Of these the 
apostle Paul wrote fourteen. St. James 
wrote one general epistle; St. Peter two; 
St. John three ; and St. Jude one. 

An epistle has its Hebrew name from its 
being rolled or folded together. The modern 
Arabs roll up their letters, and then flatten 
them to the breadth of an inch, and paste up 
the end of them, instead of sealing them. 
The Persians make up their letters m a roll 
about six inches long, and a bit of paper is 
fastened round it with giun, and sealea with 
an impression of ink, which resembles our 
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printers’ ink, but is not so thick. Letters, 
ES st&ted above, were generally sent to 
arsons ^ of distinction in a bag or purse ; 

^ ut to inferiors, or those who were held 
in contempt, they were sent open, that is, 
unenclosed. Lady M. W. Montagu says, 
the hassa of Belgrade’s answer to the 
English ambassador going to Constantinople 
was brought to him in a purse of scarlet 
satin. But, in the case oi Nehemiah, an 
insult was designed to be offered to him by 
Sanballat, in refusing him the mark of 
respect usually paid to persons of his station, 
and treating him contemptuously, by send- 
ing the letter open, that is, without the 
customary appendages when presented to 
persons of respectability. "‘Putty Sihng,” 
says Mr. Forbes, “ sent a chopdar to me 
at Dhuboy, with a letter of invitation to 
the wedding, then celebrating at Brodera 
at a great expense, and of long continu- 
ance. The letter, as usual, from oriental 
princes, was written on silver paper, flow- 
ered with gold, with an additional sprink- 
ling of saftron, enclosed under a cover of 
gold brocade. The letter was accompanied 
with a bag of crimson and gold keem-caub, 
filled with sweet-scented seeds, as a mark 
of favour and good omen.” 

EPOCH, a term m chronology signifying 
a fixed point of time, from which the suc- 
ceeding years are numbered. Scaliger srys 
it means a stop,” because "" in epochs stem 
and terminate tne measures of times.” It 
now usually denotes a remarkable date ; as, 
the epoch of the destruction of Troy, B. C. 
1183, &c. The first epoch is the creation 
of the world, which, according to the Vul- 
gate Bible, Archbishop Usher fixes in the 
year 710 of the Jidian period, and 4004 
years before Jesus Christ. The second 
IS the deluge, which, according to the He- 
brew text, happened in the year of the 
world 16.56. JSix other epochs are com- 
monly reckoned in sacred history: the 
building of the tower of Babel, which was, 
according to Dr. Hales, B. C. 2.554 ; the 
calling of Abraham, B. C. 2153 ; the depar- 
ture of the Israelites out of Egypt, B. C. 1648 ; 
the dedication of the temple, B. C. 1027 ; 
the end of the Babylonish captivity, B. C. 
536 ; and the birth of Jesus Christ, A. D. 1. 
In profane history are reckoned five epochs : 
the founding of the Assyrian empire, B. C. 
1267 ; the era of Nabonassar, or death of 
Sardanapalus, B. C. 747 ; the reign of Cyrus 
at Babylon, B. C. 556 ; the reign of Alexan- 
der the Great over the Persians, B. C. 330 ; 
and the beginning of the reign of Augustus, 
in which our Saviour was born, B. C. 44. 

ERA. The term era (not <cro, as incor- 
rectly written) is Spanish, signifying time, 
aarin the phrase, de era en era, “ from time 
to time.” It was first used in the Era His^ 
panica, instituted B. C. 38, in honour of 
Augustus, when Spain was allotted to him, 
in the (Bstribution of the provinces among 
the second triumvirate, Augustus, Anthony, 
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and Lepidus. It now usually denotes an 
indefinite series of years, beginning from 
some known epoch ; and so differs from a 
period, which is a definite series : as the era 
of the foundation of Rome, the era of the 
Olympiads, the era of Nabonassar, &c. See 
Epoch. 

ESAR-HADDON, son of Sennacherib, 
and his successor in the kingdom of Assy- 
ria : called Sargon, or Saragon, Isai. xx. 1. 
He reigned twenty-nine years. He made 
war with the Philistines, and took Azoth, 
W Tartan, his general : he attacked Egypt, 
Cush, and Edom, Isai. xx., xxxiv . ; design- 
ing, probably, to avenge the affront Senna- 
cherib his father had received from Tirha- 
kah, king of Cush, and the king of Egypt, 
who had been Hezekiah’s confederates. He 
sent priests to the Cuthaeans, whom Salma- 
neser, king of Assyria, had planted in Sama- 
ria, instead of the Israelites : he took Jeru- 
salem, and carried king Manasseh to Baby- 
lon, of which he had become master, perhaps, 
because there was no heir to Belesis, king 
of Babylon. He is said to have reigned 
twenty-nine or thirty years at Nineveh, and 
thirteen years at Babylon ; in all forty-two 
years. He died A. M. 3336. 

ESAU, son of Isaac and Rebekab, born 
A. M. 2168, B. C. 1836. When the time of 
Rebekah’s delivery came, she had twins, 
Gen. XXV. 24 — 26 : the first-born was hairy, 
therefore called Esau ; that is, a man full 

f rown, or of perfect age ; hut some derive 
aau from the Arabic gescha or genchera, 
which signifies a hair-cloth. Esau delighted 
in hunting, and his father Isaac had a parti- 
cular affection for him. On one occasion, 
Esau, returning from the fields greatly fa- 
tigued, desired Jacob to give him some red 
pottage, which he was then preparing. Jacob 
consented, provided Esau would sell him his 
birthright. Esau complied, and by oath re- 
signed it to him, Gen. xxv. 29 — 34. Esau, 
when aged forty, married two Canaanitish wo- 
men, Judith, daughter of Beeri, the Hittite ; 
and Bashemath, daughter of Elon, Genesis 
xxvi. 34. These marriages were very dis- 
pleasing to Isaac and Rebekah, because they 
intermingled the blood of Abraham with that 
of Canaanite aliens. Isaac being old, and his 
sight decayed, directed Esau to procure him 
delicate venison by hunting, that he might 
give him his chief blessing, (Jenesis xxvii. 
The artifice of his mother, however, counter- 
acted his purpose ; and she contrived to 
impose upon Isaac, and to obtain the father’s 
principal blessing for her son Jacob. Esau 
was indignant on account of this treachery 
and determined to kill Jacob as soon as 
their father should die. Rebekah again in- 
terposed, and sent Jacob away to her bro- 
ther Laban, with whom he might be secure. 
During the period of separation, which 
lasted several years, Esau married a wife 
of the family of Ishmael ; and, removing 
to Mount Seir, acquired great power and 
wealth. When Jacob returned, after long 
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absence, to his father’s country, with a 
numerous family, and large flocks and herds, 
he dreaded his brother’s displeasure; but 
they had an amicable and affectionate inter- 
view. After their father’s death, they lived 
in peace and amity; but, as their posses- 
sions enlarged, and there was not sufficient 
room for them in the land in which they 
were strangers, Esau returned to Mount 
Seir, where his posterity multiplied under 
the denomination of Edomites. (See EdomJ 
The time of his death is not mentioned; 
but Bishop Cumberland thinks it probable 
that he died about the same time with his 
brother Jacob, at the age of about one hun- 
dred and forty-seven years. Genesis xxv. — 
xxxvi. 

2. On the most important part of this his- 
tory, the selling of the birthright, we may 
observe, (1.) That although it was always 
the design of God that the blessing con- 
nected with primogeniture in the family of 
Abraham should be enjoyed by Jacob, and to 
exercise his sovereignty in changing the suc- 
cession in which the promises of the Ahra- 
hamic covenant might descend ; yet the 
conduct of Rebekah and Jacob was repre- 
hensible m endeavouring to bring about the 
divine design by the unworthy means of 
contrivance and deceit ; and they were 
punished for their presumption by their suf- 
ferings. (2.) That the conduct of Esau in 
selling his birthright was both wanton and 
profane. It was wanton, because he, though 
faint, could be in no danger of not obtain- 
ing a supply of food in his father’s house ; 
and was therefore wholly influenced by his 
appetite, excited by the delicacy of Jacob’s 
pottage. It was profane, because the bless- 
ings of the birthright were spiritual as 
well as civil. The church of God was 
to be established in the line of the first- 
born ; and in that line the Messiah was 
to appear. These high privileges were de- 
spised by Esau, who is therefore made by 
St. Paul a type of all apostates from Christ, 
who, like him, profanely despise their birth- 
right as the sons of Goa. See Biutiirigut. 

ElSDRAELON, Plain of, m the tribe of 
Issachar, extends east and west from Scytho- 
polis to Mount Carmel; called, likewise, the 
Great Plain, the Valley of Jezreel, the Plain 
of Esdrela, Dr. E. D. Clarke observes, it is 
by far the largest plain in the Holy Land ; 
extending quite across the country, from 
Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean Sea 
to the southern extremity of the Sea of 
Galilee ; about thirty miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth. It is also a very fertile 
district, abounding in pasture; on which 
account it has been selected for the purposes 
of encampment by almost every army that 
has traversed the Holy Land. Here Barak, 
descending with his ten thousand men from 
Mount Tsmor, which rises like a cone in the 
centre of the plain, defeated Sisera, with his 

nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the 
people that were with him, gathered from 
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Harosheth of the gentiles unto the river of 
Kishon ; and pursued after the chariots and 
after the host unto Harosheth of the gen- 
tiles ; and all the host of Sisera fell upon the 
edge of the sword; and there was not a 
man left,” Judges iv. Here Josiah, king of 
Judah, fell, fighting against Necho, king of 
Eppt, 2 Kinp xxiii. 29. And here the 
Midianites and the Amalekites, who were 
” like grasshoppers for multitude, and their 
camels without number as the sand of the 
sea,’^ encamped, when they were defeated 
by Gideon, Judges vL. This plain has like- 
wise been used for the same purpose by the 
armies of every conqueror or invader, from 
Nabuchodonosor, king of Assyria, to his 
imitator, Napoleon Buonaparte, who, in 
the spring of 1790, with a small body of 
French, defeated an army of several thou- 
sand Turks and Mamelukes. Jews, gen- 
tiles, Saracens, Christian crusaders, and 
antichristian Frenchmen, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Druses, Turks, and Arabs, warriors 
out of every nation which is under heaven, 
have pitched their tents in the Plain of 
Esdraelon ; and have beheld the various 
banners of their nations wet with the dews 
of Tabor and of Ilennon. And it is to this 
day generally found to be the place of en- 
campment of large parties of Arabs. 

KSDKAS, the name of two apocryphal 
books which were always excluded the Jew- 
ish canon, and are too absurd to be admit- 
ted as canonical by the Papists themselves. 
They are supposed to have been originally 
written in Greek by some Hellenistical Jews ; 
though some imagine that they were first 
written in Chaldee, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Greek. It is uncertain when they 
were composed, though it is generally agreed 
that the author wrote before Josephus, 

EJSHBAAL, or 1 8HBOSHETH, the fourth 
son of Saul. The Hebrews, to avoid pro- 
nouncing the word baal, ” lord,” used 
bosheth, ” confusion.” Instead of Mephi- 
baal, they said Mephi-bosheth; and, instead 
of Esh-baal, they said Ish-bosheth, 2 Sam. 
ii. 8. 

ESHCOL, one of Abraham’s allies, who 
dwelt with him in the valley of Mamre, and 
accompanied him in the pursuit of Chedor- 
laomer, and the other confederated kings, 
who ])illaged Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
carried away Lot, Abraham’s nephew, Gen. 
xiv. 24. Also the valley or brook of Eshcol 
was that in which the Hebrew messengers, 
who went to spy the laiifl of Canaan, cut a 
bunch of grapes so large that it was as much 
as two men could carry. It was situated in 
the south part of Judah, Num. xiiL 24; 
xxxii. 9* 

ESSENES, or ESSENIANS, one of the 
three ancient sects of the Jews. They op- 
pear to have been an enthusiastic sect, never 
numerous, and but little known; directly 
opposite to the pharisees with respect to 
their reliance upon tradition, and their scru- 
pulous regard to the ceremonial law, but 
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pretending, like them, to superior sanctity 
of manners. They existed in the time of our 
Saviour ; and though they are not mentioned 
in the New Testament, they are supposed 
to be alluded to by St. Paul in his epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, and in his 
first epistle to Timothy. From the account 
given of the doctrines and institutions of this 
sect by Philo and Josephus, we learn that 
they believed in the immortality of the soul ; 
that they were absolute predestmarians ; that 
they observed the seventh day with peculiar 
strictness ; that they held the scrifjtures in 
the highest reverence, but considered them 
as mystic writings, and expounded them 
allegorically ; that they sent gifts to the tem- 
ple, but oflereci no sacrifices ; that they ad- 
mitted no one into their society till after a 
probation of three years ; that they lived in a 
state of perfect equahty, except that they 
paid respect to the aged, and to their priests ; 
that they considered all secular employment 
as unlawful, except that of agriculture ; that 
they had all things in common, and were 
industrious, quiet, and free from every spe- 
cies of vice; that they held celibacy and 
solitude in bigh esteem ; that they allowed 
no change of raiment till necessity required 
it ; that they abstained from wine ; that they 
were not permitted to eat but with tbeir own 
sect ; and that a certain portion of food was 
allotted to each person, of which they par- 
took together, after solemn ablutions. The 
austere and retired life of the Essenes is sup- 
posed to have given rise to monkish super- 
stition. 

The Therapeutae were a distinct branch of 
the Essenes. Jahn has thus described the 
difference between them : The principal 
ground of difference between the Essenes or 
Essaei, and Therapeutse consisted in this; 
the former were Jews, who spoke the Ara- 
mean ; the latter were Greek Jews, as the 
names themselves intimate, namely, 
and 0€poir€yTol. The Essenes lived chiefly in 
Palestine ; the Therapeutae, in Egypt. The 
Therapeutae were more rigid than the Es- 
senes, since the latter, although they made 
it a practice to keep at a distance from large 
cities, lived, nevertheless, in towns and vil- 
lages, and practised agriculture and the arts, 
with the exception of those arts which were 
made more directly subservient to the pur- 
poses of war. The Therapeutae, on the con- 
trary, fled from all inhabited places, dwelt 
in fields and deserts and gardens, and gave 
themselves up to contemplation. Both the 
Essenes and the Therapeutae held their pro- 
perty in common, and those things which 
they stood in need of for the support and 
the comforts of life, were distributed to them 
from the common stock. The candidates 
for admission among the Essenes gave their 

S roperty to the society ; but those who were 
estinea for a membershijp with the Thera» 
peutae, left theirs to their friends ; and both, 
after a number of years of probation, made a 
profession which bound them to the exercise 
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of the strictest uprightness. The Romanists 
pretend, as Br. Prideaux observes, without 
any foundation, that the Essenes were Chris- 
tian monks, formed into a society by St. 
Mark, who founded the first church at Alex- 
andria. But it is evident, from the accounts 
of Josephus and Philo, that the Essenes 
were not Christians, but Jews. 

Dr. Neander’s account of the Essenes is 
as follows “A company of pious men, much 
experienced in the trials of the outward and 
of the inward life, had ivithdrawn themselves 
out of the strife of theological and political 
parties, at first apparently (according to 
Fliny the elder) to the western side of the 
Dead Sea ; where they lived together in in- 
timate connection, partly in the same sort 
of society as the monks of later days, and 
partly as mystical orders m all periods have 
done. From this society, other smaller 
ones afterwards proceeded, and spread them- 
selves over all Palestine. They were called 
Essenes, *E<r(rW or 'Effaaiol They employed 
themselves m the arts of peace, agriculture, 
pasture, handicraft works, and especially in 
the art of healing, while they took great 
delight in investigating the healing powers 
of nature. It is probable, also, that they 
imagined themselves under tlie guidance of 
a supernatural illumination m their search 
into nature, and their use of her powers. 
Their natural knowledge, and tbeir art of 
healing, appear also to have had a religions, 
theosophic character, as they professed also 
to have peculiar prophetical gifts. The F.s- 
senes were, no doubt, distinguished fiom 
the mass of ordinary Jeiys by this, that they 
knew and loved something higher than the 
outward ceremonial and a dead faith, that 
they did really strive after holiness of heart, 
and inward communion with God. Their 
quiet, pious habits also rendered them re- 
markable, and by means of these they re- 
mained quiet amidst all the political changes, 
respected by all parties, even by the hea- 
thens; and by their laborious habits and 
kindness, their obedience towards the higher 
powers, as ordained of God, their fidelity 
and love of truth, they were enabled to ex- 
tend themselves in all directions. In their 
society every yea and nay had the force of 
an oath ; for every oath, said they, pre-sup- 
poses a mutual distrust, which ought not to 
be the case among a society of honest men. 
Only in one case was an oath suflTered amongst 
them, namely, as a pledge for those who 
after a three years’ noviciate wep to be 
received into the number of the mitiatea. 
According to the portraiture of them, given 
by Philo, the Alexandrian, in his separate 
treatise concerning the “ irue Freedom of 
the Virtuous,” we should take the Essenes for 
men of an entirely practical religion tmn, 
far removed from all theosophy ^ all idle 
speculation ; and we should ascribe to them 
an inward religious habit of mind, free from 
all mixture of superstition and wlif 5? »» 
outward things. But the account of Philo 
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does not at all aceord with that of Josephus; 
and the more historical Jos^hus deserves 
in general more credit than Pnilo, who was 
too apt to indulge in philosophizing and 
idealism. Besides, Josephus had more op- 
portunity of knjBring this sect thoroughly, 
than Philo ; for Philo lived in Eg^rat, and the 
Essenes did not extend beyond Palestine. 
Josephus had here passed the greater part 
of his life, and had certainly taken all neces- 
sary pains to inform himself accurately of 
the nature of the different sects, among 
which he was determined, as a youth of 
sixteen years of age, to make choice, al- 
though he can hardly have completelj^ passed 
through a noviciate in the sect of the Essenes, 
because he made the round of all the three 
Jewish sects, in a period of from three to 
four years. Josephus, also, shews himself 
completely unprejudiced in this description ; 
while Philo, on the contrary, wished to re- 
present the Essenes to the more cultivated 
Greeks as models of practical wisdom, and 
therefore he allowed himself to represent 
much, not as it really was, but as it suited 
his purpose. We must conclude that the 
Essenes did also busy themselves with theo- 
sophy, and pretended to impart to those of 
their order disclosures relating to the super- 
natural world of spirits, because those who 
were about to be initiated were obliged to 
swear that they would never make known 
to any one the names of the angels then to 
be communicated to them. The manner in 
which they kept secret the ancient books of 
their sect is also a proof of this. And, in- 
deed, Philo himself makes it probable, when 
he says, that they employed themselves with 
a 0tAooro^fo 9id ovfxfioXwp, a philosophy which 
was supported by an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of scripture, for this kind of allegorizing 
interpretation was usually the accompani- 
ment of a certain speculative system. Ac- 
cording to Philo, they rejected the sacrifice 
of victims, because they considered, that to 
consecrate and offer up themselves wholly 
to God, was the only true sacrifice, the only 
sacrifice worthy of God. But according to 
Josephus they certainly considered sacrifice 
as something peculiarly holy, hut they 
thought that from its peculiar holiness it 
must have been desecrated by the profane 
Jews in the temple of Jerusalem, and that it 
could be worthily celebrated only in their 
holy community, just as mystic sects of this 
nature are constantly accustomed to make 
the objective acts of religion dependent on 
the subjective condition of those who perform 
or take part in them. In the troublesome 
and superstitious observance of the rest of 
the sabbath, according to the letter, and not 
according to the spirit* they went even far- 
ther than the other Jews, only with this 
difference, that they were in good earnest 
in the matter, while the pharisees by their 
casuistry relaxed their rules, or drew them 
tighter, just as it suited their purpose. The 
Essenes, not only strenuously abhorred. 


like the other Jews, contact with the uncir- 
cumcised, but, having divided themselves 
into four classes, the Essenes of a higher 
grade were averse from contact with those 
of a lower, as if they were rendered unclean 
by it, and when any thing of this kind did 
happen, they purified themselves after it. 
Like many other Jews, they attributed great 
value, in general, to lustration by bathing 
in cold water. To their ascetic notions the 
constant and healthy practice in the east of 
anointing with oil seemed unholy, and if it 
hefel any one of them, he was obliged to 
purify himself. It was also a great abomi- 
nation to them to eat any food except such 
as had been prepared by persons of their 
own sect. They would oie rather than eat 
of any other. This is a sufficient proof that 
although the Essenes might possess a certain 
inv/ard religious life, and a certain practical 
piety, yet that these qualities with them, as 
well as with many other mystical sects, as 
for example, those of the middle ages, were 
connected with a theosophy, which desired 
to know things hidden from human reason, 
^Is a ns fiii ktbgaKsp, and therefore 
lost itself in idle imaginations and dreams, 
and were also mixed up with an outward 
asceticism, a proud spirit of separation from 
the rest of mankind, and superstitious ob- 
servances and demeanours totally at variance 
with the true spirit of inward religion. 

ESTHER. The hook of Esther is so 
called, because it contains the history of 
Esther, a Jewish captive, who by her remark- 
able accomplishments gained the affection of 
king Ahasuerus, and by marriage with him 
was raised to the throne of Persia ; and it 
relates the origin and ceremonies of the feast 
of Purim, instituted m commemoration of 
the great deliverance, which she, by her in- 
terest, procured for the Jews, whose general 
destruction had been concerted by the offend- 
ed pride of Haman. There is great diversity 
of opinion concerning the author of this 
hook ; it has been ascribed to Ezra, to Mor- 
decai, to Joachim, and to the joint labours 
of the great synagogue ; and it is impossible 
to decide which of these opinions is the most 
probable. We are told, that the facts here 
recorded happened in the reign of Ahasuerus 
king of Persia, ‘*w’ho reigned from India 
even unto ISthiopia, over a hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces,” Esther i. 1 ; and 
this extent of dominion plainly proves that 
he was one of the successors of Cyrus. That 
point is indeed allowed by all ; hut learned 
men differ concerning the person meant by 
Ahasuerus, whose name does not occur in 
profane history ; and consequently they are 
not agreed concerning the precise period to 
which we are to assign this history. Arch- 
bishop Usher supposed, that by Ahasuerus 
was meant Darius Hystaspes, and Joseph 
Scaliger contended that Xerxes was meant ; 
hut Dean Prideaux has very satisfactorily 
shown, that by Ahasuerus we are to under- 
stand Artaxcrxes Longimanus. Josephus 
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also considered AHasuenis and Artaxerxes as 
the same person ; and we may observe, that 
AJiasuerus is ^ways translated Artaxerxes 
in the Septuagint version ; and he is called 
by that name in the apocryphal part of the 
book of Esther. See Ecbatana, and Aha- 

SUERUS. 

ETERNITY is an attribute of God. (See 
God.) The self-existent being, says the 
learned Dr. Clarke, must of necessity be 
eternal. The ideas of eternity and self-exist- 
ence are so closely connected, that because 
something must of necessity be eternal, in- 
dependently and without any outward cause 
of its being, therefore it must necessarily be 
aelf-existent ; and because it is impossible 
but spine thing must be self-existent, there- 
fore it is necessary that it must likewise be 
eternal. To be self-existent, is to exist by 
an absolute necessity m the nature of the 
thing itself. Now this necessity being abso- 
lute, and not depending upon any thing 
external, must be always unalterably the 
same; nothing being alterable but what is 
capable of being affected by somewhat with- 
out itself. That being therefore which has 
no other cause of its existence but the abso- 
lute necessity of its own nature, must of 
necessity have existed from everlasting, 
without beginning; and must of necessity 
exist to everlasting, without end. 

On the eternal duration of the divine 
Being, many have held a metaphysical 
refinement. “ The eternal existence of 
God,” it is said, “ is not to be considered 
as successive; the ideas we gam from 
time are not to he allowed in our concep- 
tions of his duration. As he fills all space 
with his immensity, he fills all duration with 
his eternity ; and with him eternity is nunc 
Stans, a permanent now, incapable of the re- 
lations of past, present, and future.” 8uch, 
certainly, is not the view given us of this 
mysterious subject in the scriptures ; and if 
it should he said that they speak popularly, 
and are accommodated to the infirmity of 
the reason of the body of mankind, we 
may reply, that philosophy has not, with all 
its boasting of superior light, carried our 
views on this attribute of the divine nature 
at all beyond revelation; and. in attempt- 
ing it, has only obscured the conceptions of 
its admirers. “ Filling duration with his 
eternity,” is a phrase without any meaning : 
for how can any man conceive a permanent 
instant, which co-exists with a perpetually 
flowing duration ? One might as well appre- 
hend a mathematical point co-extended with 
a line, a surface, and ^1 dimensions. As this 
notion has, however, been made the basis of 
some theological opinions, it may be proper 
to examine it. 

2. Whether we get our idea of time from 
the motion of bodies without us, or from the 
consciousness of the succession of our own 
ideas, or both, is not important to this in- 
quiry. Time, in our conceptions, is divisible. 
The artificial divisions are years, months, 
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days, minutes, seconds, &c. We can con- 
ceive of yet smaller portions of duration; 
and, whether we have given to them artifi- 
cial names or not, we can conceive no other- 
wise of duration, than continuance of being, 
estimated, as to degree, by this artificial ad- 
measurement, and therefoif as substantially 
answering to it. It is not denied but that 
duration is something distinct from these its 
artificial measures ; yet of this every man’s 
consciousness will assure him, that we can 
form no idea of duration except in this suc- 
cessive manner. But we are told, that the 
eternity of God is a fixed eternal now, from 
which all ideas of succession, of past and 
future, are to be excluded ; and we are called 
upon to conceive of eternal duration without 
reference to past or future, and to the ex- 
clusion of the idea of that flow under which 
we conceive of time. The proper abstract 
idea of duration is, however, simple continu- 
ance of being, without any reference to the 
exact degree or extent of it, because in no 
other way can it be equally applicable to all 
the substances of which it is the attribute. 
It may be finite or infinite, momentary or 
eternal ; but that depends upon the substance 
of which it is the quality, and not upon its 
own nature. Our own observation and ex- 
perience teach us how to apply it to ourselves. 
As to us, duration is dependent and finite ; 
as to God, it is infinite ; but in both cases 
the originality or dependence, the finiteness 
or infinity of it, arises, not out of the nature 
of duration itself, but out of other qualities 
of the subjects respectively. 

3. Duration, then, as applied to God, is no 
more than an extension of the idea as applied 
to ourselves ; and to exhort us to conceive 
of It as something essentially different, is to 
require us to conceive what is inconceivable. 
It IS to demand of us to think without ideas. 
Duration is continuance of existence ; con- 
tinuance of existence is capable of being 
longer or shorter; and hence necessarily 
arises the idea of the succession of the mi- 
nutest points of duration into which we can 
conceive it divided. Beyond this the mind 
cannot go, it forms the idea of duration no 
other way : and if what we call duration be 
anything different from this in God, it is not 
duration, properly so called, according to 
human ideas ; is is something else, for which 
there is no name among men, because there 
is no idea, and therefore it is impossible to 
reason about it. As long as metaphysicians 
use the term, they must take the idea: if 
they spurn the idea, they have no right to 
the term, and ought at once to confess that 
they can go no further. Dr. Cudworth de- 
fines infinity of duration to be nothing else 
hut perfection, as including in it necessary 
existence and immutability. This, it is true, 
is as much a definition of the moon, as of 
infinity of duration ; but it is valuable, as it 
shows that, in the view of this great man, 
though an advocate of the nunc stems, ** the 
standing now,” of eternity, we must abandon 
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the term duration^ if we give up the only idea 
under which it can be conceived. 

4. It follows from this, therefore, that either 
ive must apply the term duration to the divine 
Being in the same sense in which we apnly 
it to creatures, with the extension of the idea 
to a duration which has no bounds and 
limits ; or blot it out of our creeds, as a word 
to which our minds, with all the aid they 
may derive from the labours of metaphysi- 
cians, can attach no meaning. The only 
objection to successive duration as applied 
to God, which has any plausibility, is, 
that it seems to imply change; but this 
wholly arises from confounding two very 
distinct things; succession in the dura- 
tion, and change in the substance. Dr. 
Cudworth appears to have fjillen into this 
error. He speaks of the duration of an 
imperfect nature, as sliding from the pre- 
sent to the future, expecting something 
of itself which is not yet in being ; and of 
a perfect nature being essentially immuta- 
ble, having a permanent and unchanging 
duration, never losing anything of itself 
once present, nor yet running forward to 
meet something of itself which is not yet in 
being. Now, though this is a good descrip- 
tion of a perfect and immutable nature, it is 
no description at all of an eternally-enduring 
nature. Duration implies no loss in the 
substance of any being, nor addition to it. 
A perfect nature never loses anything of 
itself, nor expects more of itself than is pos- 
sessed ; but this does not arise from the at- 
tribute of its duration, however that attribute 
may be conceived of, but from its perfection 
ana consequent immutability. These attri- 
butes do not flow from the duration, but the 
continuance of the duration from them. The 
argument is clearly good for nothing, unless 
it could be proved that successive duration 
necessarily implies a change in the nature ; 
but that is contradicted by the experience of 
flnite beings. — their natures are not at all 
determined by their duration, but their dura- 
tion by their natures ; and they exist for a 
moment, or for ages, according to the nature 
which their. Maker has impressed upon them. 
If it be said that, at least, successive duration 
imports that a being loses past duration, and 
expects the arrival of future existence, we 
reply, that this is no imperfection at all. 
Even finite creatures do not feel it to he an 
imperfection to have existed, and to look for 
continued and interminable being. It is 
true, with the past we lose knowledge and 
pleasure ; and expecting in all future periods 
increase of knowledge and happiness, we are 
reminded by that of our present imperfec- 
tion; but tnis imperfection does not arise 
from our successive and flowing duration, 
and we never refer it to that. It is not the 
past which takes away our knowledge and 
pleasure ; nor future duration, simply con- 
sidered, which will confer the increase of both. 
Our imperfections arise out of the essential 
nature of our being, not out of the manner 
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in which our being is continued It is not 
the flow of our duration, but the flow of our 
nature, which produces these effects. On 
the contrary, we think that the idea of our 
successive duration, that is, of continuance, 
is an advantage, and not a defect. Let all 
ideas of continuance be banished from the 
mind, let there be to us a nunc semper stans, 
during the whole of our being, and we ap- 
pear to gain nothing, — our pleasures surely 
are not diminished by the idea of successive 
duration being added to present enjoyment : 
that they have been, and still remain, and 
will continue, on the contrary, greatly height- 
ens them. Without the idea of a flowing 
duration, we could have no such measure of 
the continuance of our pleasures ; and this 
we should consider an abatement of our hap- 
piness. What is so obvious an excellency in 
the spirit of man, and in angelic natures, 
can never be thought an imperfection in 
God, when joined with a nature essentially 
perfect and immutable. 

5. But it may be said, that '' eternal dura- 
tion, considered as successive, is only an 
artificial manner of measuring and conceiv- 
ing of duration ; and is no more eternal 
duration itself than minutes and moments, 
the artificial measures of time, are time it- 
self.” Were this granted, the question 
would still be, whether there is anything 
in duration considered generally, or in time 
considered specially, which corresponds to 
these artificial methods of measuring and 
conceiving of them. The ocean is measured 
by leagues ; and the extension of the ocean, 
and the measure of it, are distinct; they, 
nevertheless, answer to each other. Leagues 
are the nominal divisions of an extended 
surface ; but there is a real extension, which 
answers to the artificial conception and ad- 
measurement of it. In like manner, days, 
and hours, and moments, are the measures 
of time ; but there is either something in 
tune which answers to these measures ; or 
not only the measure, but the thing itself, is 
artificial — an imaginary creation. If any 
man will contend, that the period of dura- 
tion which we call time is nothing, no far- 
ther dispute can be held with him ; and he 
may be left to deny also the existence of ijaat- 
ter, and to enjoy his philosophic revel in an 
ideal world. We apply the same argument 
to duration generally, whether finite or infi- 
nite. M inutes and moments, or smaller por- 
tions, for which we have no name, may be arti- 
ficial things, adopted to aid our conceptions ; 
but conceptions of what ? Not of anything 
standing still, but of something going on. 
Of duration we have no other conception ; 
and if there be nothing in nature which 
answers to this conception, then is duration 
itself im^inary, and we discourse about 
nothing. If the duration of the divine Being 
admits not of past, present, and future, one 
of these two consequences must follow, — 
that no such attribute as that of eternity 
belongs to him, — or that there is no power 
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in the human mind to conceive of it. In 
either case, the scriptures are greatly im- 
pugned; for “ He who was, and is, and is to 
come,'* is a revelation of the eternity of God, 
which is then in no sense true. It is not 
true, if used literally : and it is as little so, if 
the language be figurative; for the figure 
rests on no basis, it illustrates nothing, it 
misleads. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered, that the eternal, sujirome cause, must 
of necessity have such a perfect, indepen- 
dent, unchangeable comprehension of all 
things, that t^ere can be no one point or 
instant of his eternal duration, wherein all 
things that are past, present, and to come, 
will not be as entirely known and repre- 
sented to him in one single thought or 
view, and all things present and future be 
equally entirely m his power and direction ; 
as if there was really no succession at all, 
but all things were actually present at once. 

6, The Hebrew word for eternity is tobu*. 
Tins IS its proper sense ; but, as Gesenius 
observes, as with us in common life, it is 
often used in an inaccurate or loose manner, 
to express a very long space of time. So it 
is applied to the Jewish ])ricsthood ; to the 
Mosaic ordinances ; to the possession of the 
land of (>anaan ; to the hills and mountains ; 
to the earth ; &c. These must, however, be 
considered as exceptions to predominant and 
certain usage. 

ETHAN, the Ezrahite, one of the wisest 
men of his time ; nevertheless, Solomon was 
wiser than he, 1 Kings iv. 31. The eighty- 
ninth psalm bears the name of Ethan the 
Ezrahite. This Ethan, and Ethan son of Ki- 
shi, of the tribe of Levi, and of the family 
of Mcrari, are the same person, 1 Chron. vi. 
44. He was called likewise Idithun, and ap- 
pears under this name in the titles to several 
Psalms. He was a princijial master of the 
temple music, 1 Chron. xv. 17, &c. 

ETIIANIAJ, one of the Hebrew months, 
1 Kings viii. 2. In this month the temple 
of Solomon was dedicated. After the Jews 
returned from the captivity, the month 
Ethanim was called Tisri, which answers to 
our September. 

ETHIOPIA. See Cush 

EUCHARIST, the sacrament of the Lord^s 
supper. The word, in its original Greek, 
eitxapiTia, properly signifies gii'ing thanks ; 
from the hymns and thanksgivings which 
accompanied that holy service in the primi- 
tive church. See Lord’s Supper. 

EUNICE, the mother of Timothy, who was 
a * Jewess by birth, but married to a Greek, 
Timothy’s father, 2 Tim. i. 5. Eunice had 
been converted to Christianity by some other 
preacher. Acts xvi. 1, 2, and not by St. Paul ; 
for when that apostle came to Lystra, he 
found there Eunice and Timothy, already far 
advanced in grace and virtue. 

EUNUCH. The word signifies, one who 
guards the bed. In the courts of eastern 
kings, the care of the beds and apartments 
belonging to prmces and princesses, was 
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generally committed to eunuchs ; but they 
had the charge chiefly of the princesses, 
who lived secluded. The Hebrew saris 
signifies a real eunuch, whether naturally 
born such, or rendered such. But in scrip- 
ture this word often denotes an officer 
belonging to a prince, attending his court, 
and employed in the interior of his palace, 
as a name of office and dignity. In the 
Persian and Turkish courts, the principal 
employments are at this day possessed by 
real eunuchs. Our Saviour speaks of men 
who “ made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven,” Matt. xix. 12; that is, 
who, from a religious motive, renounced 
marriage or carnal pleasures. 

EUPHRATES, a river of Asiatic Turkey, 
which rises from the mountains of Armenia, 
as some have said, in two streams, a few 
miles to the north-east of Erzeron, the 
streams uniting to the south-west near that 
city; and chiefly pursuing a south-west 
direction to Semisat, where it would fall into 
the Mediterranean, if not prevented by a 
high range of mountains. In this part of its 
course the Euphrates is joined by the Morad, 
a stream almost doubling in length that of 
the Euphrates, so that the latter river might 
more justly be said to spring from Mount 
Ararat, about one hundred and sixty British 
miles to the east of the imputed source. At 
Semisat, the ancient Samosata, this noble 
river assumes a southerly direction, then 
runs an extensive course to the south-east, 
and after receiving the Tigris, falls by two 
or three mouths into the Gulf of Persia, 
about fifty miles south-east ofBassora; north 
latitude 29*^ 50’; east longitude 66® 55’, 
The comparative course of the Euphrates 
may he estimated at about one thousand four 
hundred British miles. This river is navi- 
gable for a considerable distance from the 
sea. In its course it separates Aladulia from 
Armenia, Syria from Diarhekir, and Diarhekir 
from Arabia, and passing through the Ara- 
bian Irak, joins the Tigris. The Euphrates 
and Tigris, the most considerable as well as 
the most renowned rivers of western Asia, 
are remarkable for their rising within a few 
miles of each other, running the same course, 
never being more than one hundred and 
fifty miles asunder, and sometimes, before 
their final junction, approaching within fif- 
teen miles of each other, as in the latitude of 
Bagdad. The space included between the 
two is the ancient country of Mesopotamia. 
But the Euphrates is by far the more noble 
river of the two. Sir R. K. Porter, describ- 
ing this river in its course through the ruins 
of Babylon, observes, “ The whole view was 
particularly solemn. The majestic stream 
of the Euphrates wandering in solitude, 
like a pilgrim monarch through the silent 
ruins of his devastated kingdom, still ap- 
peared a noble river, even under ail the dis- 
advantages of its desert-tracked course. Its 
banks were hoary with reeds ; and the grey 
osier willows were yet there, on which the 
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captives of Israel hung up their harps, and, 
while Jerusalem was not, refused to be com- 
forted.” 'Fhe scripture calls it the great 
river,” and assigns it for the eastern boun- 
dary of that larS which God promised to the 
Israelites, Deut. i. 7 ; Joshua i 4. 

EUROCLYDON, the Greek name for the 
north-east wind, very dangerous at sea, of 
the nature of a whirlwind, which falls of a 
sudden upon ships, Acts xxvii. 14. The 
same wind is now called a Levanter. 

EUTYCHIANS, a denomination which 
arose in the fifth century, and were so called 
from Eutyches, abbot of a certain convent 
of monks at Constantinople. The Nesto- 
rians having explained the two natures in 
Christ in such a manner as, in the opinion 
of many, to make them eq^ui valent to two 
persons, which was an evident absurdity, 
Eutyches, to avoid this error, fell into the 
opposite extreme, and maintained that there 
was only one nature in Jesus Christ, the 
divine nature, which, according to him, had 
so entirely swallowed up the human, that 
the latter could not be distinguished. Hence 
it was inferred, that according to this system 
our Lord had nothing of humanity but the 
appearance. 

EVANGELISTS, the inspired authors of 
the Gospels. The word is derived from 
the Greek, €vayf4Ktov, formed of €?, bene, 
“ well,” and Hyf^Xos, angel, messenger. The 
name of evangelists is said by some to have 
been given in the ancient church to such as 
preached the gospel without being attached 
to any particuhr church, being either com- 
missioned by the apostles to instruct the 
nations, or, of their own accord, abandoning 
every worldly attachment, consecrated them- 
selves to the sacred office of preaching the 
gospel. In which sense these interpreters 
think it is that St. Philip, who was one of 
the seven deacons, is called the evangelist ” 
in Acts xxi. 8. ; and that St. Paul, writing to 
Timothy, bids him do the work of an evan- 
gelist, 2 Tim. iv. 5. It is, however, to be 
remarked, that the office in which the evan- 
gelists chiefly present themselves to our 
notice in the New Testament, is that of 
assistants to the apostles ; or, as they might 
be termed, vice apostles, who acted under 
their authority and direction. As they were 
directed to ordain pastors or bishops in the 
churches, but had no authority given them 
to ordain successors to themselves in their 
particular oflice as evangelists, whatever it 
might be, they must be considered as but 
temporary officers in the church, like the 
apostles and prophets. The term evangelist 
is, at present, confined to the writers of the 
four Gospels. 

EVE, the first woman. She was called 
nin, Gen. iii. 20, a word that signifies life, 
because she was to be the mother of all 
that live. Our translators, therefore, might 
have called her Life, as the Septuagint, who 
render the Hebrew word bv Soon 

after the expulsion of the first pair from 
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paradise. Eve conceived and bare a son; 
and imagining, as is probable, that she 
had given birth to the promised seed, she 
called his name Cain, which signifies pos» 
session, saying, ‘*1 have gotten a man 
from the Lord.” She afterwards had Abel, 
and some daughters, and then Seth. The 
scriptures name only these three sons of 
Adam and Eve, but sufficiently inform us, 
Gen. V. 4, that they had many more, saying, 
that *‘Adam lived, after he had begotten 
Seth, eight hundred years, and begat sons 
and daughters.” See Adam.. 

EVIL is distinguished into natural and 
moral. Natural evil is whatever destroys or 
any way disturbs the perfection of natural 
beings, such as blindness, diseases, death, 
&c. Moral evil is the disagreement between 
the actions of a moral agent, and the rule of 
those actions, whatever it be. Applied to 
choice, or acting contrary to the moral or 
revealed laws of the Deity, it is termed 
wickedness, or sin. Applied to an act con- 
trary to a mere rule of fitness, it is called 
a fault. The question concerning the ori- 
gin of evil has very much perplexed phi- 
losophers and divines, both ancient and 
modem. Plato, for the solution of this 
question, maintained, that matter, from its 
nature, possesses a blind and refractory 
force, from which arises in it a propensity to 
disorder and deformity ; and that this is the 
cause of all the imperfection which appears 
in the works of God, and the origin of evil. 
Matter, he conceives, resists the will of the 
supreme Artificer, so that he cannot possibly 
execute his designs ; and this is the cause of 
the mixture of good and evil, which is found 
in the material wwld. ** It cannot be,” says 
he, that evil should be destroyed, for there 
must always be something contrary to 
gfood;”*and again, “God wills, as far as 
It is possible, everything good, and nothing 
evil.” What that property of matter is 
which opposes the wise and benevolent 
intentions of the first Intelligence, Plato has 
not clearly explained ; but he speaks of it as 
kv(ji<l}VT 05 imdvfiia, an innate propensity to dis- 
order, and says, that before nature was 
adorned with its present beautiful forms, it 
was inclined to confusion and deformity, 
and that from this habitude arises all the 
evil which happens in the world. Plutarch 
supposes the Platonic notion to be, that there 
is in matter an unconscious, irrational soul ; 
and this supposition has been adopted by 
several modem writers. But the writinj^s of 
Plato afford no evidence that he conceived 
the imperfection of matter to arise from any 
cause distinct from its nature. Such a notion 
is incongruous ^vith Plato’s general system, 
and is contrary to the doctrine of the Pytha- 
gorean school, to which he was probably 
indebted for his notions on this subject ; for 
the philosophers of that sect held that mo- 
tion is the eflTect of a power essential to 
matter. Some of the Stoics adopted the 
notion of the Platonists concerning the 
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origin of evil, and ascribed it to tbe defective 
nature of matter, which it is not in the power 
of the great Artificer to change ; asserting, 
that imperfections appear in the world, not 
through any defect of sldll in its author, but 
because matter will not admit of the accom- 
plishment of his designs. But it was per- 
ceived by others, that this hypothesis was 
inconsistent with the fundamental doctrine 
of the Stoics concerning nature. For since, 
according to their system, matter itself re« 
ceives all its qualities from God, if its defects 
be the cause of evil, these defects must be 
ultimately ascribed to him. No other way 
of relieving this difficulty remained, than to 
have recourse to fate, and say, that evil was 
the necessary consequence of that eternal 
necessity to which the great whole, com- 
jirehending both God and matter, is subject. 
Thus, when Chrysippus was asked whether 
diseases were to be ascribed to divine pro- 
vidence, he replied, that it was not the inten- 
tion of nature that these things should hap- 
pen ; nor were they conformable to the will 
of the Author of nature and Parent of all 
good things ; but that, in framing the world, 
some inconveniences had adhered, by neces- 
sary consequence, to his wise and useful 
plan. To others the question concerning 
the origin of evil appeared so intricate and 
difficult, that, finding themselves unequal to 
the solution of it, they denied cither that 
there is any God at all, or, at least, any 
author or governor of the world. The Epi- 
cureans belonged to this class; nor does 
Lucretius allege any other reason for deny- 
ing the system of the world to be the pro- 
duction of a Deity besides its being so %"ery 
faulty. Others again judged it to be more 
rational to assign a double cause of visible ef- 
fects, than to assign no cause at all ; as nothing, 
indeed, can be more absurd than to admit 
actions and eflects without any agent and 
cause. These persons, perceiving a mixture 
of good and evil, and being persuaded that 
so many inconsistencies and disorders could 
not proceed from a good being, supposed the 
existence of a malevolent principle, or god, 
directly contrary to the good one; hence 
they derived corruption and death, diseases, 
griefs, mischiefs, frauds, and villanies, whilst 
from the good being they deduced nothing 
but good, lliis opinion was held by many 
of the ancients ; by the Persian magi, Mani- 
cheans, Paulicians, &c. 

2. Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God,” 
deduces from the possibility and real exist- 
ence of human liberty an answer to the 
question, What is the cause and original of 
evil? For liberty, he says, implying a 
natural power of doing evil, as well as good ; 
and the imperfect nature of finite beings 
making it possible for them to abuse this 
their liberty to an actual commission of evil ; 
and it being necessary to the order and 
beauty the whole, apd for displaying the 
infinite wisdom of the Creator, that there 
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should be difiereut and various degrees of 
creatures, whereof, consequently, some must 
be less perfect than others ; hence there 
necessarily arises a possibility of evil, not- 
withstanding that tne Creator is infinitely 
good. In short thus : all that we call evil 
18 either an evil of imperfection, as the want 
of certain faculties and excellencies which 
other creatures have; or natural evil, as 
pain, death, and the like ; or moral eyil, as 
all kinds of vice. The first of these is not 
properly an evil : for every power, faculty, 
or perfection, which any creature enjoys, 
being the free gift of God, which he was 
no more obliged to bestow, than he was to 
confer being or existence itself, it is plain 
the want of any certain faculty or perfection 
in any kind of creatures which never be- 
longed to their nature, is no more an evil 
to them than their never having been created, 
or brought into being at all, could properly 
have been called an evil. The second kind 
of evil, which we call natural evil, is either 
a necessary consequence of the former ; as 
death, to a creature on whose nature immor- 
tality was never conferred ; and then it is no 
more properly an evil than the former ; or 
else it IS counterpoised, in the whole, with as 
great or greater good, as the afflictions and 
sufferings of good men, and then also it is 
not properly an evil ; or else, lastly, it is a 
punishment ; and then it is a necessary con- 
sequent of the third and last sort of evil, 
namely, moral evil. And this arises wholly 
from the abuse of liberty, which God gave 
to his creatures for other purposes, and 
which it was reasonable and fit to give them 
for the perfection and order of the whole 
creation ; only they, contrary to God’s in- 
tention and command, have abused what was 
necessary for the perfection of the whole, 
to the corruption and depravation of them- 
selves. And thus all sorts of evils have 
entered into the world, without any diminu- 
tion to the infinite goodness of its Creator 
and Governor. 

3. This IS obviously all the answer which 
the question respecting the origin of evil is 
capable of receiving. It brings us to the 
point to which the scriptures themselves 
lead us. And though many questions may 
yet be asked, respecting a subject so mys- 
tenous as the permission of evil by the Su- 
preme Being, this is a part of his counsels 
of which we can have no cognizance, unless 
he is pleased to reveal them ; and as reve- 
lation is silent upon this subject, except 
generally, that all his acts, liis permissive 
ones as well as others, are “ wise, and just, 
and good,” we may rest assured, that beyond 
what is revealed, human wisdom in the pre- 
sent state can never penetrate. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, is the judicial 
exclusion of oflfenders from the religious 
rites and other privileges of the particular 
community to which they belong. Founded 
in the natural right which every society 
possesses to guard its laws and privileges 
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from violation and abuse by the infliction of 
salutary discipline, proportioned to the na- 
ture of the offences committed against them, 
it has found a place, in one form or another, 
under every system of religion, whether 
human or divine. That it has been made an 
engine for the gratification of private malice 
and revenge, and been pe rverted to purposes 
the most unjustifiable and even diabolical, 
the history of the world but too lamentably 
proves ; yet this, though unquestionably a 
consideration which ought to inculcate the 
necessity of prudence, as well as impartiality 
and temperance m the use of it, affords no 
valid argument against its legitimate exer- 
cise. From St Paul’s writings we learn that 
the early excommunication was effected by the 
offender not being allowed to “ eat” with the 
church, that is, to partake of the Lord’s supper, 
the sign of communion. In the early ages of 
the primitive church also, this branch of dis- 
cipline was exercised with moderation, which, 
however, gradually gave place to an undue 
severity. Froml'ertullian’s “Apology” we 
learn, that the crimes which in his time sub- 
jected to exclusion from Christian privileges, 
were murder, idolatry, theft, fraud, lying, 
blasphemy, adultery, fornication, and the 
like : and in Origen’s treatise against (Jelsus, 
we are informed that such persons w'ere ex- 
pelled from the communion of the church, 
and lamented as lost jind dead unto (iod; 

jH'rditos Deoqiie mortuos ;] but that on 
making confession and giving evuleiice of 
penitence, they were received hack as re- 
stored to life. It w'as at the same time 
specially oidcimed, that no such delinquent, 
however suitably qualified in other respects, 
could be afterwards admitted to any ecclesi- 
astical office. But It does not ajipoar that the 
infliction of this discipline was accompanied 
with any of those forms of ex communication, 
of delivering over to salan, or of solemn 
execration, which wore usual among the 
Jews, and subsequently introduced into them 
by the lloinish church. The authors and 
followers of heretical opinions which had 
been condemned, were also subject to this 
penally ; and it was sometimes inflicted on 
whole congregations when they wcie judged 
to have departed from the faith. In this 
latter case, however, the sentence seldom 
went farther than the interdiction of corres- 
pondence with these churches, or ot spiritual 
communication between their respective pas- 
tors. To the same exclusion from religious 
privileges, those unhappy persons were 
doomed, who, whether from choice or from 
compulsion, had polluted themselves, after 
their baptism, by any act of idolatrous w'or- 
ship ; and the penance enjoined on such 
pel sons, before they could be restored to 
communion, was often peculiarly severe. 
The consequences of excommunication, even 
then, were of a temporal as well as a spiritual 
nature. Tiuj person against whom it was 
pronounced, was denied all share in the ob- 
lations of his brethren ; the ties both of 
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religious and of private friendship were dia^ 
solved ; he found himself an object of abhor- 
rence to those whom he most esteemed, and 
by whom he had been most tenderly beloved ; 
and, as far as expulsion from a society held 
in universal veneration could imprint on 
his character a mark of disgrace, he was 
shunned or suspected by the generality of 
mankind. 

2. It was not, however, till churchmen be- 
gan to unite temjioral with spiritual power, 
that any penal effects of a civil kind became 
consequent on their sentences of excommuni- 
cation ; and that this ghostly artillery was not 
less frequently employed for the purposes of 
lawless ambition and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, than for the just punishment of impeni- 
tent delinquents, and the general edification 
of the faithful. But as soon as this union 
took place, and in exact proportion to the 
degree in which the papal system rose to its 
predominance over the civil rights as well as 
the consciences of men, the list of offences 
which subjected their perpetrators to excom- 
munication, was multiplied ; and the severity 
of Its inflictions, with their })enal effects, 
increased in the same ratio. The slightest 
injury, or even insult, sustained by an eccle- 
siastic, was deemed a sufficient cause for the 
promulgation of an anathema. Whole fami- 
lies, and even provinces, were prohibited 
from engaging in any religious exercise, and 
cursed with the most tiemcndous denuncia- 
tions of divine vengeance. Nor were kings 
and emperors secure against these thunders 
of the church , their subjects were, on many 
occasionrs, declared, by a papal bull, to be 
absolved from allegiance to them ; and all 
who should dare to support them, menaced 
with a sirndar judgment. I’hese terrors 
have passed away; the true scriptural ex- 
communication ought to be maintained in 
every church; which is the prohibition of 
immoral and apostate persons from the use 
of those religious rites which indicate “ the 
communion of saints,” but without any 
temporal penalty. 

EXODIJS, from out, and a way, 
the name of the second book of Moses, and 
is so called in the (Ireek version because, it 
relates to the departure of the Israelites out 
of Egypt. It comprehends the history of 
about a hundred and forty-five years; and 
the jirmcipal events contained in it are, the 
bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, and 
their miraculous deliverance by the hand of 
Moses ; their entrance into the wilderness of 
Sinai ; the promulgation of the law, and the 
building of the tabernacle. See Pentateuch. 

EXPIATION, a religious act, by which 
satisfaction or atonement is made for the 
commission of some crime, the guilt done 
away, and the obligation to punishment can- 
celled. The chief methods of expiation 
among the Jews were by sacrifices ; and it 
IS important always to recollect that the 
Levitical sacrifices were of an expiatory cha- 
racter ; because as among the Jews sacrifices 
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were unquestionably of divine original, and 
as the terms taken irom them arc found ap- 
plied so frequently to Christ and to his suf- 
ferings in the New Testament, they serve to 
explain that peculiarity under which the 
apostles regarded the death of Christ, and 
afibrd additional proof that it was considered 
by them as a sacrifice of expiation, —as the 
grand universal sin-oftering for tlie whole 
world. For our Lord is announced by John 
as the Lamb of God;” and that not with 
reference to meekness or any other moral 
virtue ; but with an accornjianying phrase, 
which would communicate to a Jew the full 
sacrificial sense of the term ernjiloyed, “ the 
Lamb of God, which taketh aw'ay the sin of 
the world.” fie is called ‘‘our Passover, 
sacrificed for us.” He is said to have given 
“ himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice 
to God, for a sweet-smelling savour.” As a 
priest. It was necessary “ he should have 
somewhat to offer;” and he oficied “him- 
self,” “ hisown blood,” to which is ascribed 
the washing away of sin, and our eternal re- 
demption He IS declared to have “put 
away sm by the sacrifice of himself,” to have 
“by Inmself purged our sms,” to have 
“sanctified the people by his own blood,” 
to have “ offered to God one sacrifice for 
sins.” Add to these, and to innumerable other 
similar expressions and allusions, the argu- 
ment of the apostle m the epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which, by proving at length, 
that the sacrifice of Christ was superior in 
efficacy to the saciifices of the law, he most 
unequivocally assumes, that the death of 
Christ was a sacrifice and sin-offering; for 
without that it would no more have been 
capable of comparison with the sacrifices of 
the law, than the death of John the Baptist, 
St. Stephen, or St. James, all martyrs and 
sufferers for the truth, who had recently 
sealed their testimony with then blood. 
This very comparison, we may affirm, is 
utterly unaccountable and absurd on any 
hypothesis which denies the sacrifice of 
Christ; for what i elation could liis death 
have to the Lcvitical iininolationv and ofier- 
ings, if it had no sacrificial character? No- 
thing could, in fact, be more misleading, 
and even absurd, than to apjdy those tciins 
wdiich, both among Jews and gentiles, were 
in use to express the various processes and 
means of atonement and piacular propitia- 
tion, if the apostles and Christ himself did 
not intend to represent his death strictly as 
an expiation for sin — misleading, liecause 
such would he the natural and necessary in- 
ference from the terms themselves, which 
had acquired this as their established iiiean- 
ing : — and absurd, because if, as v^ocinians 
say, they used them metaphorically, there 
was not even an ideal resemblance between 
the figure and that which it was intended to 
illustrate. So totally irrelevant, indeed, will 
those terms appear to any notion entertained 
of the death of Christ which excludes its ex- 
piatory character, that to assume that our 
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Lord and his apostles used them as meta- 
phors, is profanely to assume them to be 
such writers as would not in any other case 
be tolerated ; writers wholly unacquainted 
with the commonest rules of language, and 
therefore wholly unfit to be teachers of 
others, and that not only in religion but in 
things of inferior importance. 

2 The use of suen terms, we have said, 

would not only be wholly absurd, but crimi- 
nally misleading to the gentiles, as well as to 
the Jew% who w^re first converted to Chris- 
tianity. To them the notion of propitiatory 
offerings, offerings to avert the displeasure 
of the gods, and which expiated the crimes 
of offenders, was most familiar, and terms 
corresponding to it were in constant use. 
The bold denial of this by Dr. Priestley might 
well bring upon him tne repioof of Arch- 
bishop iMagee, who, after establishing* this 
point from the Greek and Latin writers, ob- 
serves, “ So clearly does their langu.agc an- 
nounce the notion of a propitiatory atone- 
ment, that if we wmuld avoid an imputation 
on Dr Priestley’s fairness, wc are driven, of 
necessity, to question the extent of his ac- 
quaintance With those wTiters.” The reader 
may consult the instances given by this 
WTiter, in No. 5 of Ins “ Illustrations,” ap- 
pended to his “ Discourses on the Atone- 
ment;” and also the tenth chapter of Gro- 
tius “ Dc Safiifactionv” w'h.ose learning has 
most ainjily illustiatcd and firmly settlea 
this view of the heathen sacrifices. The use 
to be made of tins in the argument is, that 
as the apostles found the very terms they 
used with reference to the nature and effi- 
cacy of the death of Christ, fixed in an expi- 
atory signification among the (irccks, they 
could not, in honesty, use them in a distant 
figurative sense, much le s in a contrary one, 
without giving their reader^ due notice of 
their having investv.d them with a new im- 
port From a pollution ^ an impurity, 
which -was to be expiated by sacrifice, are 
donved and winch denote the 

act of expiation; KaOatpu\ t«)o, to purify, 
cleanse, is applied to the elfect of expiation ; 
and Ixdcncoixai denotes the method of propitiat- 
ing the gods by sacufice. These, and oilier 
words of .riuiiiar luqiorl, aic ined by the 
authois of the ScpUrignit, and f>y the e\an- 
golists and apostles ; lint tlit y give no pre- 
monition of iisiiqr them in any stiauge and 
altered seme ; and when they a|ip]y them to 
the deatli of Christ, theyinu^t, theif'foic, be 
understood tou.se them in tbcu received mean- 
ing In like inaiiuer llie Jews had their expia- 
tory sacrifices, and the lorms and phrases 
used ill them are, m like manner, eraidoyed 
by the apostles to cherudenze llie death of 
their Lord ; and they would h«ive been as 
guilty of misleading their ilewish as their 
gentile readers, had they employed them in 
a new sense, and without warning, which, 
unquestionably, tliey never gave. 

3 As to the expiatory nature of the sacri- 
fices of the law, It IS not required by the 

2 c 2 
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argument to show that all the Levitical offer- 
ings were of this character There were 
also offerings for persons and for things pre- 
scribed for purification, which were inci- 
dental ; but even they grew out of the leading 
notion of expiatory sacrifice, and that legal 
purification which resulted from the forgive- 
ness of sins. It IS enough to prove, that the 
grand and eminent sacrifices of the Jews 
were strictly expiatory, and that by them the 
offerers were released from punishment and 
death, for which ends they were apjiomtcd 
by the Lawgiver. When we rpcak, too, of 
vicarious sacrifice, we do not mean either, on 
the one hand, such a substitution as that the 
^^[ctlm should bear the same quantum of pam 
and suffering as the offender himself; or, on 
the other, that it was put m tlie place of the 
ofi'ender as a mere symholical act, by which 
he confessed his desert of jiunisliment ; but 
a substitution math* by divine appointment^ by 
which the victim was cvposed to sufferings 
and death instead of the offender, in virtue 
of which the ofi’ender himself was released. 
With this view, one can scarcely conceive 
why so able a writer as Archbishop iMagee 
should prefer to use the term, “vicarious 
import d* rather than the simjde and establish- 
ed term, “ vicarious since the Aritmomian 
notion of substitution may be otherwise suf- 
ficiently guarded against, and the phrase 
“vicaiious import” is ceitainly capable of 
being resolved into that figurative notion of 
mere symbolical action, which, however 
plausible, docs in fact dcpiivc the ancient 
sacrifices of their typical^ and the oblation of 
(Ihrist of Its m;/, efficacy. Vicaiious acting, 
is acting for another ; vicarious suflering, is 
suflenng for another ; but the nature and cir- 
cumstances of that suflcnng ui the case of 
(ffirist are to he determined by the doctrine 
of scripture at large, anil not wholly by the 
term itself, which is, however, useful for 
this purpose, (and therefore to he preserved,) 
that it indicates the sense in which those 
who use it understand the declaration of 
scripture, “ Ohrist died for us,” so as that 
he died not merely for our benefit^ hut in our 
stead ; in other words, that, but for his hav- 
ing died, those who believe in him would 
personally have suffered that death which is 
the penalty of every violation of the law of 
God. 

4. I’hat sacrifices under the law were 
expiatory and vicarious, admits of abundant 
proof. 

The chief objections made to this doctrine 
are, (1.) That under the law, in all capital 
cases, the offender, upon legal proof or con- 
viction, was doomed to die, and that no 
sacrifice could exempt him from the penalty. 
(2 ; That in all lower cases to which the law 
had not attached capital punishment, but 
pecuniary mulcts, or personal labour or ser- 
vitude upon their non-payment, this penalty 
was to be strictly executed, and none could 
plead any privilege or exemption on account 
of sacrifice ; and that when sacrifices were 
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ordained with a pecuniary mulct, they are to 
be regarded in the light of fine, one part of 
which was paid to the state, the other to the 
church. This was the mode of argument 
adopted by the author of “ the Moral Thilo- 
soplier;” and nothing of weight has been 
added to these objections since his day. 
Now, much of tins may be granted, with- 
out any prejudice to the argument ; and, in- 
deed, is no more than the most orthodox 
writers on this subject have often remarked. 
The law, under which the Jews were placed, 
was at once, as to them, both a moral and a 
jiohtical law ; and the Lawgiver excepted 
ceitain offences from the benefit of pardon, 
because that would have been exemption from 
temporal death, which was the state-penalty. 
He therefore would accept no atonement for ^ 
buch transgressions. Blasphemy, idolatry, 
murder, and adultery, were the “ presump- 
tuous sms” which were thus exempted ; and 
the reason will he seen in the political rela- 
tion of the people to God ; for in refusing to 
exempt them from punishment m this woild, 
respect was had to the order and benefit of 
sodcty. Running parallel, however, with 
this political application of the law to the 
Jews as subjects of the theocracy, we see the 
authoi'ity of the moral law kept over them as 
men and creatures ; and if these “ presump- 
tuous sms,” of blasphemy and idolatry, of 
murder and adultery, and a few others, were 
the only cajiital crimes considered politically, 
they were not the only cajiital crimes con- 
sidered morally; that is, there were other 
crimes which would havT subjected the of- 
fender to death, hut for this jirovision of 
expiatory oblations 'I'ho true question then 
is, whether such sacrifices were appointed by 
God, and accejitcd instead of the personal 
punibhment oi life of the ofi’ender, which 
otherwise w'onld have been forfeited, as in 
the other eases ; and if so, if the life of animal 
sacrifices was accepted instead of the life of 
man, then the notion that “they were mere 
mulcts and iiccuniary penalties” falls to the 
ground, and the vicarious nature of most of 
the Jjevitical oblations is established. That 
other off’cnces, besides those above men- 
tioned, were capital, that is, exposed the 
offender to death, is clear from this, that all 
offences against the law had this capital 
character. As death was the sanction of the 
commandment given to Adam, so every one 
who transgressed any part of the law of 
Moses became guilty of death ; every man 
was “ accursed,” that is, devoted to die, who 
“ continued not in all things written in the 
book of the law.” “The man only that 
doeth these things shall live by them,” was 
the rule ; and it was, therefore, to redeem 
the offenders from this penalty that sacri- 
fices were appointed. So with reference to 
the great day of expiation, we read, “ For on 
that day shall the priest make an atonement 
for you, to cleanse you, that you may be 
clean from all your sins ; and this shall be 
an everlasting statute unto you, to make an 
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atonement for the children of Israel, for all 
their sms, once a year/* Lev. xvi. 30—34 

5. To prove that this was the intention and 
effect of the annual sacrifices of the Jews, we 
need do little more than refer to Lev. xvii. 
10, 11 : '‘I will set my face against that soul 
that eateth blood, and will cut him off from 
among his people. For the life of the flesh 
is in the blood ; and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for 
your souls : for it is the blood that maketh 
an atonement for the soul ” Here the blood 
which is said to make an atonement for the 
soul, is the blood of the victims; and to 
make an atonement for the soul is the same 
as to be a ransom for the soul, as will appear 
by referring to Exodus xxx 12 — IG ; and to 
be a ransom for the soul is to avert death. 

They shall give every man a ransom for 
his soul unto the Lord, that there be no 
plague among them,** by which their lives 
might be suddenly giken away. The “ soul ’* 
is also here used oDviously for the life ; the 
blood, or the life of the victims m all sacri- 
fices, was substituted for the life of man, to 
preserve him from death, and the victims 
were therefore vicarious. 

G. The Hebrew word *153, rendered 

signifying primarily to cover ^ to orer- 
spread, has been the subject of some evasive 
criticisms. It cornea, however, in the se- 
condary sense to signify atonement or propi- 
tiation, because the effect of that is to co\er, 
or, in serijiture meaning, to remit, offences 
The Septuagint also renders it by l^iKdaKo^iai, 
to appease ^ to make jiropitious. It is used, 
indeed, where the means of atonement are 
not of the sacrificial kind, but these instances 
equally serve to evince the scripture sense 
of the term, in cases of transgression, to be 
that of reconciling the offended Deity, by 
averting his displeasure ; so that when the 
atonement for sm is said to be made liy sacri- 
fice, no doubt can remain that the sacrifice 
was strictly a sacrifice of jiropitiation. Agree- 
ably to this conclusion we find it expressly 
declared, in the several cases of piacular 
oblations for transgression of the <livinc 
commands, that the sin for which atonement 
was made by those oblations should be for- 
given 

7. As the notion that the sacrifices of the 
law were not vicarious, but mere mulcts 
and fines, is overturned by the general 
appointment of the blood to be an atone- 
ment for the souls, the forfeited lives, of 
men, so also is it contradicted by particular 
instances. Let us refer to Leviticus v. 15, 
16 : “If a soul commit a trespass, and sin 
through ignorance in the holy things of the 
Lord, he shall make amends for the harm 
that he hath done in the holy thing, and 
fiball add a fifth part thereto, and shall give 
It to the priest.** Here, indeed, is the pro- 
per fine for the trespass ; but it is added, 
“ He shall bring for bis trespass unto the 
Lord a ram without blemish, and the priest 
shall make atonement for him with the ram 
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of the trespass offering, and it shall be for- 
given him.** Thus, then, so far from the 
sacrifice being the fine, the fine is distin- 
guished from it, and with the ram only was 
the atonement made to the Lord for his tres- 
pass. Nor can the ceremonies with which 
the trespass and sin offerings were accom- 
panied agree with any notion but that of 
their vicarious character. The worshipper, 
conscious of his trespass, brought an animal, 
his own property, to the door of the taber- 
nacle. This was not an eucharistical act ; 
not a memorial of mercies received, but of 
sms committed. He laid his hands upon 
the head of the animal, the symbolical act 
of transferring punishment; then slew it 
with his own hand, and delivered it to the 
priest, who burned the fat and part of the 
animal upon the altar ; and, having sprinkled 
part of the blood upon the altar, and, in 
some cases, upon the offerer himself, poured 
the rest at the bottom of the altar. And 
thus, we are told, “ The priest shall make 
an atonement for him, as concerning his sin, 
and it shall be forgiven him.** So clearly is 
it made manifest by those actions, and by 
the description of their nature and end, that 
the animal bore the punishment of the 
offender, and that by this appointment he 
was reconciled to (rod, and obtained the for- 
giveness of his offences. 

8. An equally strong pi oof that the life of 
the animal sacrifice was accepted in place of 
the life of man, is afforded by the fact, that 
atonement was required by the law to be 
made, by bin offerings and burnt offerings, 
for even bodily distempers and disorders. It 
IS not necessary to the argument to exjdam 
the distinctions between these various obla- 
tions ; nor yet to inquire into the reason for 
requiring projiitiation to be made for corporal 
infirmities which, in many cases, could nut 
he a>oided. Ihey w'cre, however, thus con- 
nected w^ith sin as the cause of all these dis- 
orders ; and (iod, who had placed his resi- 
dence among the Israelites, insisted upon a 
perfect ceremonial purity, to impress upon 
them a sense of his moral purity, and the 
necessity of purification of mmd. Whether 
these WTre the reasons, or some others not 
at all discoverable by us, all such unclean 
persons were liable to death, and were ex- 
empted from it only by animal sacrifices. 
This appears from the conclusion to all the 
Levitical directions concerning the ceremo- 
nial to be observed in all such cases . “ Thus 
shall ye scjiarate the children of Israel from 
their uncleanness ; that they die not in,** or 
by, “ their uncleanness, when they defile my 
tabernacle which is among them,'* Lev xv 
31. So that, by virtue of the sin offerings, 
the children of Israel were saved from a 
death which otherw^ise they wouJtl have suf- 
fered from their imcleanness,and that by sub- 
stituting the life of the animal for the life of 
the offerer. Nor can it he urged that death 
is, in these instances, threatened only as the 
punishment of not observing these laws of 
2 u 3 
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purification; for the reason given in the 
passage just quoted shows that the threaten- 
ing of death was not hypothetical upon their 
not bringing the prescribed purification, but 
is grounded upon the fact of defiling *the 
tabernacle of the Lord which was among 
them,'" which is supposed to be done by all 
uncleanness, as such, in the first instance. 

9. As a further jiroof of the vicarious cha- 
racter of the principal sacrifices of the Mosaic 
economy, we may instance those statedly 
oftered for the whole congregation. Every 
day were offered two lambs, one in the 
morning, and the other in the evening, “ for 
a continual burnt offering." To these daily 
victims were to be added, weekly, two other 
lambs for the burnt offering of every vsab- 
bath. None of these could be cont-idered in 
the light of fines for offences, since they were 
offered for no paiticular persons, and must 
be considered, therefore, unless resolved into 
an unmeaning ceremony, piacular and vica- 
rious 'J'o pass over, lK)v/o\^er, the monthly 
sacrifices, and those offered at the great 
feasts, it IS sufficient to fiv upon those, so 
often alluded to in the iilpistlc to the He- 
brews, offered on the solemn anniversary of 
expiation. On that day, to other prescribed 
sacrifices were to be added another ram for 
a burnt offenng, and another goat, the most 
eminent of the sacrifices, for a sm offering, 
whose blood was to be carried by the High 
Priest into the inner sanctuary, which was 
not clone by the blood of any other victim, 
except the bullock, winch was offered the 
same dav as a sin offering for the family of 
Aaron. The circumstances of tins ceremony, 
whereby atorioinent was to be made “for all 
the sms" ot the whole Jewish people, aie so 
strikingly significant, that they deserve a 
particular di'tail. On the day ajipomtcd for 
this gcncial cvpiation, the pi lent is com- 
manded to offer a bullock and a goat, as sm 
offerings, the one for himself, and the other 
for the people; and, having sprinkled the 
blood of thi-se in due form before the mercy- 
seat, to lead forth a second goat, denomi- 
nated “ the scape-goat ; " and, after laying 
both his hands upon the head of the scape- 
goat, and confessing over lura all the ini- 
quities of the people, to put them U})on the 
head of the goat, and to send the animal, 
thus bearing the sins of the people, away 
into the wilclcrness ; ni this manner express- 
ing, by an action which cannot be misunder- 
stood, that the atonement, which, it is 
affirmed, was to be effected by the sacrifice 
of the sin offering, consisted in removing 
from the people their iniquities by this 
translation of them to the animal. For it is 
to be remarked, that the ceremony of the 
scape-goat is not a distinct one : it is a con- 
tinuation of the process, and is evidently 
the concluding part and symbolical consum- 
mation of the sin offering : so that the trans- 
fer of the iniquities of the people upon the 
head of the scape-goat, and the bearing them 
away into the wilderness, manifestly imply, 
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that the atonement effected by the sacrifice 
of the sin offering consisted in the transfer 
and consequent removal of those iniquities. 

10. How, then, is this impressive and sin- 
gular ceremonial to be explained ? Shall we 
resort to the notion of mulcts and fines ? If 
so, then this and other stated sacrifices must 
be considered in the light of penal enact- 
ments. But this cannot agree with the 
appointment of such sacrifices annually in 
succeeding generations : “ This shall be a 
statute for ever unto you.” The law ap- 
points a certain day in tne year for expiating 
the sms both of the High Priest himself and 
of the whole congregation, and that for all 
High Priests and all generations of the con- 
gregation. Now, could a law be enacted, 
inllictmg a certain penalty, at a certain time, 
upon a whole people, as well as upon their 
High IViest, thus presuming upon their 
actual transgression of it? The sacrifice 
was also for sms in gqperal; and yet the 
penalty, if it were one, is not greater than 
individual persons were often obliged to 
undergo for single trespasses. Nothing, 
certainly, can be more absurd than this 
hypothesis. Shall we account for it by say- 
ing that sacrifices were offered for the bene- 
fit of the worshijiper, but exclude the notion 
of expiation ? But here we are obliged to 
confine the benefit to reconciliation and the 
taking away of sins, and that by the ap- 
pointed means of the shedding of blood, and 
the presentation of blood in the holy place, 
accompanied by the expressive ceremony of 
imposition of hands upon the head of the 
victim; the import of which act is fixed, 
beyond all controversy, by the priest’s con- 
fessing over that victim the sms of all the 
people, and at the same time imprecating 
upon its head the vengeance due to them. 
Lev xvi. 21. Shall we content ourselves 
with merely saying that this was a symbol ? 
But the question remains. Of what was it 
the symbol ? To determine this, let the 
several parts of the symbolic action be enu- 
merated. Here is confession of sm; con- 
fession before (lod, at the door of the taber- 
nacle; the substitution of a victim; the 
figurative transfer of sms to that victim ; the 
shedding of blood, which God appointed to 
make atonement for the soul ; the carrying 
the blood into the holiest place, the very 
permission of which clearly marked the 
divine acceptance ; the bearing away of ini- 
quity ; and the actual reconciiiatian of the 
people to God. If, then, this is symbolical, 
it has nothing correspondent with it, it 
never had or can have anything correspond- 
ent to it but the sacrificial death of Jesus 
Christ, and the communication of the bene- 
fits of his passion in the forgiveness of sins 
to those that believe in him, and in their 
reconciliation with God. Shall we, finally, 
say that those sacrifices had respect, not to 
God to obtain pardon by expiation, but to 
the offerer, teaching him mor^ lessons, and 
calling forth moral dispositions? We an- 
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swer, that this hypothesis leaves many of 
the essential circumstances of the ceremonial 
wholly unaccounted for. 7'he tabernacle 
and temple were erected for the residence of 
God, by his own command. There it was 
his will to be approached, and to these 
sacred places the victims were required to 
be brought. Any where else they might as 
well have been offered, if they had had 
respect only to the offerer ; but they were 
required to be brought to God, to be offered 
according to a prescribed ritual, and by an 
order of men appointed for that purpose. 
Now truly there is no reason why they should 
be offered in the sanctuary rather than in 
any other place, excejit that they wore offered 
to the Inhabitant of the sanctuary ; nor 
could they be offered in his presence without 
having respect to him. There were some 
victims whose blood, on the day of atone- 
ment, was to be carried into the inner sanc- 
tuary ; but for what purpose can we sujipose 
the blood to have been carried into the 
most secret place of the divine residence, 
excejit to obtain the favour of Hun in whose 
presence it was sprinkled ? To this we may 
add, that the reason given for these sacred 
services is not in any case a mere moral 
effect to be produced upon the minds of the 
worshippers : they were “ to make atone- 
ment,” that is, to avert God’s displeasure, 
that the people might not “die ” 

11. We may find, also, another more expli- 
cit illustration in the sacrifice of the fiassovcr. 
The sacrificial character of this offering is 
strongly marked; for it was an offering 
brought to the tabernacle ; it was slam 
in the sanctuary ; and the blood was sprin- 
kled upon the altar by the priests It de- 
rives Its name from the passing owr, and 
sparing of the houses of the Israelites, on the 
door posts of which the blood of the immo- 
lated lamb was sprinkled, when the first-born 
in the houses of tlie Egyptians were slam ; 
and thus we have another instance of life 
being spared by the instituted means of 
animal sacrifice. Nor need we confine our- 
selves to partinilar instances. “Almost all 
tilings,” says an a])Ostle, who surely knew 
his subject, “ are by the law jiurgcd with 
blood ; and without shedding of blood there 
IS no remission.” Thus, by their very law 
and by constant usage, were the «)ew8 fami- 
liarized to the notion of expiatory sacrifice, 
as well as by the history contained in their 
sacred books, especially in Genesis, which 
speaks of the vicarious sacrifices offered by 
the patriarchs; and m the book of Job, in 
which that patriarch is said to have offered 
sacrifices for the supposed sins of his sons ; 
and where Eliphaz is commanded, by a di- 
vine oracle, to offer a burnt offering for him- 
self and his friends, “ lest God should deal 
with them after their folly.” 

12. On the sentiments of the uninspired 
Jewish writers on this point, the substitution 
of the life of the animal for that of the offerer, 
and, consequently, the expiatory nature of 
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their sacrifices, Outram has given many 
quotations from their writings, which the 
reader may consult in his work on Sacrifices. 
7Vo or three only may be adduced by way 
of specimen. R. Levi Ben Gerson says, 
“ The imposition of the hands of the offerers 
was designed to indicate that their sins were 
removed from themselves, and transferred 
to the animal.” Isaac Ben Arama : “ lie 
transfers his sins from himself,and lays them 
upon the head of the victim.” R. JMoses 
Ben Nachman says, with respect to a sinner 
offering a victim, “ It was just that his blood 
should be shed, and that his body should be 
burned; but the Creator, of his mercy, 
accepted the victim from him, as his substi- 
tute and ransom ; that the blood of the ani- 
mal might be shed instead of lus Iffood ; 
that is, that the blood of the animal might 
be given for his life.” 

13 Full of these ideas of vicarious ex- 
piation, then, the apostles wrote and spoke, 
and the Jews of llieir time lieard and read, 
the books of the New Testament The 
Soeinian ])retence is, that the inspired pen- 
men used the sacrificial terms which occur 
in their writings figuratively ; hut we not 
only reply, as before, that they could not 
do this honestly, unless they hud given 
notice of this new application of the esta- 
blished terms of the tlcwisVi theology ; but, 
if this be assumed, it leaves us wholly at 
a loss to discover what that really was 
which they intended to teach by these sa- 
crificial terms and allusions. They are them- 
selves utterly silent as to this point; and 
the varying theories of those ivbo reject the 
doctrine of atonement, in fact, confess that 
their writing i afford no solution of the diffi- 
culty. If, therefore, it is blasphemous to 
suppose, on the one hand, that insjured men 
should write on pin pose to mislead ; so, on 
the other, it is uttcily inconceivable that, 
had they only been ordinary writers, they 
should construct a figurative language out 
of terms which had a definite and established 
sense, without giving any intimation at all 
that they employed them otherwise than in 
their received meaning, or telling us why 
they adopted them at all, and more especi- 
ally when they knew that they must be in- 
terpreted, both by Jews and Greeks, in a 
sense which, if the Socinians are right, was 
in direct opposition to that whicli they in- 
tended to convey. See Type, SACRincE, 
Propitiation. 

Expiation, or Atonement, Great Day of, 
was the tenth of Tizri, which nearly answers 
to our September, OS, The Hebrews call 
it kippur, or chppur, “pardon,” or “expia- 
tion,” because the faults of the year were 
then expiated. The jirincipal ceremonies of 
this day have been noticed m the preceding 
article ; but a more particukr detail may be 
useful. The High Priest, after he had 
washed, not only his hands and his feet, as 
usual at common sacrifices, but his Avhole 
body, dressed himself in plain linen, like the 
2 c 4 
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other priests, wearing neither his purple 
robe, nor the ephod, nor the pectord, be- 
cause he was to expiate his own sins, toge- 
ther with those of the people. He first 
offered a bulloclc and a ram for his own sins, 
and those of the priests : putting his hands 
on the heads of these victims, he confessed 
his own sins, and the sms of his house. 
Afterwards, he received from the princes of 
the people two goats for a sin offering, and 
a ram for a burnt offering, to be offered in 
the name of the whole nation. The lot de- 
termined which of the two goats should be 
sacrificed, and which set at liberty. After 
this, the Iligh Priest put some of the sacred 
fire of the altar of burnt offerings into a 
censer, threw incense upon it, and entered 
with it, thus smoking, into the sanctuary. 
After he had perfumed the sanctuary with 
this incense, he came out, took some of the 
blood of the young bullock he had sacrificed, 
carried that also into the eanctuaiy, and, 
dipping his fingers m it, sprinkled it seven 
times between the ark and the vail, which 
sejiarated the holy from the sanctuary, or 
most holy. Then he came out a second 
time, and, beside the altar of burnt offerings, 
killed the goat which the lot had determined 
to be the sacrifice. The blood of this goat 
he carried into the most holy sanctuary, 
and sprinkled it seven times between the ark 
and the vail, which separated the holy from 
the sanctuary : from thence he returned into 
the court 01 the tabernacle, and sprinkled 
both sides of it with the blood of the goat. 
During all this, none of the priests or people 
were admitted into the tabernacle, or into 
the court. After this, the High Priest came 
to the altar of burnt-offerings, wetted the 
four horns of it with the blood of the goat 
and young buUock, and sprinkled it seven 
times with the same blood, 'J’he sanctuary, 
the court, and the altar, being thus purified, 
the High Priest directed the goat winch was 
set at liberty by the lot to be brought to 
him He ])ut his hand on the goal’s head, 
confessed his own sms, and the sins of the 
people, and then delivered the goat to a per- 
son appointed, who was to carry it to some 
desert place, and let it loose, or, as others 
say, throw it down some precipice This 
being done, the High Priest washed himself 
all over in the tabernacle ; and, putting on 
other clothes, his pontifical dress, that is, his 
robe of purple, the ephod, and the pectoral, 
he sacrificed two rams for burnt-offering, 
one for himself, the other for the people. 
The great day of expiation was a principal 
solemnity of the Hebrews, a day of rest and 
strict fasting. 

2. There have been various disputes among 
the learned respecting the meaning of the 
word azazel, the name of the scape-goat on 
which the lot fell ; but the most prevailing 
opinion is, that it is derived from gnez, “ a 
goat,” and azal^ “ to go away,” 8o Buxtorf 
and many others explain it ; and so it was 
understood by our translators, who have 
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therefore rendered it a scape-goat.” Both 
goats were typical of Christ : that which was 
sacrificed is understood to have denoted his 
death, by means of which sin was expiated ; 
the other, which was to have the sins of the 
people confessed over him, and, as it were, 
put upon him, and then to be sent alive into 
some desert place, where they could see him 
no more, was intended to signify the effect 
of the expiation, namely, the removing of 
uilt, indicating that it should never more 
e charged on the pardoned sinner. 

3 . The rites attending the public service of 
the day of expiation were chiefly performed 
by the High Priest, whose duties were on 
this day more arduous than on any other 
day in the year, or perhaps on all the rest 
imited. He was to kill and offer the sacri- 
fices, and sprinkle their blood with his own 
hands. Lev xvi. 11 — 15 ; and he was to 
enter with it into the holy of holies, which 
he was not permitted to do at any other 
time. Lev. xvi. 2, &c. ; Heb. ix. 7. It was 
thus his peculiar privilege to draw nearer to 
God, or to the tokens of his special presence, 
to the ark of the covenant, to the mercy- 
seat, and to the Shekinah, than was allowed 
to any other mortal The services which he 
performed in the inmost sanctuary were, the 
burning of incense, and siirmkling the blood 
of the sacrifices before the mercy-scat, which 
he was to do with his finger seven times. 
Lev. XVI. 14 . 

4 . The spiritual meaning of all these rites 
has been particularly explained by the apos- 
tle Paul in Hebrews ix. As the High Priest 
was a type of (’hrist, his laying aside those 
vestments which were made “ for glory and 
beauty,” Exod. xxviii 2, and appearing in 
his common garments, which he did on that 
day, probably signified our I^ord’s humilia- 
tion, when he emptied himself of the glory 
which he had with the Father before the 
world was, and “ was made m fashion as a 
man,” Philip li. 6, 7. The expiatory sacn 
fices, offered by the High Priest, weie tyjii- 
cal of the true expiation which Christ made 
for the sins of his people, when he gave him- 
self for them, that he might redeem them 
from all iniquity, Titus ii. 14 ; Heb. i. 3 ; 
and the priest’s confessing the sins of the 
people over them, and putting them upon 
the head of the scape-goat. Lev. xvi. 21, was 
a lively emblem of the imputation of sin to 
Christ, who “ was made sin for us,” 2 Cor. v. 
21 ; for “the Lord hath laid on him tllj||iniqui- 
ty of us all,” Isai. liii. 6. Further, the goat’s 
“ hearing upon him all the iniouities of the 
Jews into a land not irihabitea,” Lev. xvi. 
22, represents the effect of Christ’s sacrifice 
in delivering his people from guilt and 
punishment ; and the priest’s entering into 
the holy of holies with the blood of the 
sacrifice is explained by the apostle to be 
typical of (Jhiist’s ascension into heaven 
itself, and his making intercession for his 
people in virtue of the sacrifice of his death. 

EYE, the organ of sight, I'he Hebrews 
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hy a curious and bold metaphor call foun- 
tains eyes; and they also give the same 
name to colours : “ And the eye,” or 
colour, of the manna was as the eye,” or 
colour, “ of bdellium,” Num. xi. 7. By an 
‘‘ evil eye” is meant, envy, jealousy, grudg- 
ing, ill-judged parsimony ; to turn the eyes on 
any one, is to regard him and his interests ; to 
find grace in any one’s eyes, Ruth ii. 10, is 
to win his friendship and good will. “ The 
eyes of servants look unto the hands of their 
masters,” Psalm cxxiii. 2, to observe the 
least motion, and obey the least signal. 
** llieir eyes were opened,” Gen. iii. 7 , they 
began to comprehend m a new manner. 
“The wise man’s eyes are in his head,” 
Eccles ii. 14, he does not act by chance. 
The eye of the soul, in a moral sense, is the 
intention, the desire. God threatens to set his 
eyes on the Israelites for evil, and not for 
good, Amos ix. 4. Nebuchadnezzar recom- 
mends to Nebuzaradan that he would “set 
his eyes” on Jeremiah, and permit him to go 
where he pleased, Jer xxxix. 12; xl. 4. 
Sometimes expressions of this kind are taken 
in a quite opposite sense : “ Behold, the eyes 
of the Lord are on the sinful kingdom ; and 
I will destroy it,” Amos ix. 8. To be eyes 
to the blind, or to serve them instead of 
eyes, is sufficiently intelligible, Job xxix. 15. 
The Persians called those officers of the 
crown who had the care of the king’s inter- 
ests, and the management of his finan^’es, 
the king’s eyes. Eye -service is peculiar to 
slaves, who arc governed by fear only ; and is 
to be carefully guarded against by Ghnstians, 
who ought to serve from a princijde of duty 
and atiection, E[)h. vi G ; Col. hi. 22. The lust 
of the eyes, or the desire of the eyes, compre- 
hends everything that curiosity, vanity, , 
seek after ; everything that the eyes can pre- 
sent to men given up to their passions, 
1 John ii. IG. “ Cast ye away every man 
the abomination of his eyes,” Ezek. xx. 7 , 8 ; 
let not the idols of the Egyptians seduce 
you. The height or elevation of the eyes 
IS taken for pride, Kccles. xxiii. 5. St. Paul 
says, that the (jalatians would wullingly have 
“ plucked out their eyes” for him. Gal. iv. 
15 ; expressing the intensity of their zeal, af- 
fection, and devotion to him. The Hebrews 
call the apple of the eye the black daughter 
of the eye. To keej) any thing as the apple 
of the eye, is to preserve it wrtli particular 
care, Deut. xxxii. 10 : “ He that toucheth 
you, toufib^th the apple of mine eye,” Zech. 
ii. 8 ; IStempts to injure me in the ten- 
derest part, which men instinctively defend. 
The eye and its actions are occasioncdly trans- 
ferred to God : “ The eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro through the whole earth,” Zech. iv. 
10 ; 2 Chron xvi. 9 ; Psalm xi. 4. “ The eyes 
of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good,” Proverbs xv. 3. “ The 

Lord looked down from heaven,” &c. We 
read, Matthew vi. 22, “the light,” or 
lamp, “ of the body is the eye ; if therefore 
thine eye be single,” simple, clear, air\ods, 
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“ tby whole body shall be full of light ; but 
if thine eye be evil,” distempered, diseased, 
“ thy whole body shall be darkened.” The 
direct allusion may hold to a lantern, or 
lamp, K(fxvos ; if the glass of it be clear, the 
light will shine through it strongly; but 
if the glass be soiled, dirty, foul, but little 
light will pass through it : for if they had not 
glass lanterns, such as we use, they had 
others in the east made of thin linen, &c. ; 
these were very liable to receive spots, stains, 
and foulnesses, which impeded the passage 
of the rays of light from the luminary within. 
So, in the natural eye, if the cornea be sin- 
gle, and the humours clear, the light will 
act correctly ; but if there be a film over the 
cornea, or a cataract, or a skin between any 
of the humours, the rays of light will never 
make any impression on the internal seat of 
sight, the retina. By analogy, therefore, if 
the mental eye, the judgment, be honest, 
virtuous, sincere, well-meaning, pious, it 
may be considered as enlightening and di- 
recting the whole of a person’s actions ; but 
if it be perverse, malign, biassed by undue 
prejudices, or drawn aside by improper views. 
It darkens the understanding, perverts the 
conduct, and suft'ers a man to be misled by 
his unwise and unruly passions. 

2. The orientals, m some cases, deprive the 
criminal of the light of day, by scaling up 
bis eyes. A son of the great Mogul was 
actually suffering this punishment when Sir 
Thomas Roe visited the court of Delhi. 
The hapless youth was cast into prison, and 
deprived of the light by some adhesive plas- 
ter put upon his eyes, for the space of tlnee 
years ; after which the seal was taken away, 
that he might with freedom enjoy the light ; 
but he was still detained m prison. Other 
princes liave been treated in a different man- 
ner, to prevent them from conspiring against 
the reigning monarch, or meddling with 
affairs of state : they have been compelled 
to swallow opium, and other stupifying 
drugs, to weaken or benumb their faculties, 
and render them unfit for business. Influ- 
enced by such absurd and cruel policy, Shah 
Abbas, the celebrated Persian monarch, who 
died in 1629, ordered a certain quantity of 
opium to be given every day to his grand- 
son, who was to be his successor, to stu])ify 
him, and prevent him from disturbing his 
government. Such are probably the circum- 
stances alluded to by the pro})het : “They 
have not known nor understood ; for he hath 
shut their eyes that they cannot see ; and 
their hearts that they cannot understand,” 
Isaiah xliv. 18. The verb rendered in 
our version, to shut, signifies “to overlay,” 
“ to cover over the surface ; ” thus, the king 
of Israel prepared three thousand talents of 
gold, and seven thousand talents of refined 
silver, to overlay the walls of the temple, 
1 Chron. xxix. 4. But it generally signifies 
to overspread, or daub over, as with mortar 
or plaster, of which Parkhurst quotes a 
number of examples ; a sense which entirely 
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eorresponds with the manner in which the 
eyes of a criminal are sealed up in some parts 
of the east. The practice of sealing up the 
eyes, and stupifying a criminal with drugs, 
seems to have been contemplated by the 
same prophet in another passage of his book : 

Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and convert and be healed.” 

3. Deprivation of sight was a very common 
punishment in the east. It was at first the 
practice to sear the eyes with a hot iron; 
but a discovery that this was not effectual, 
led to the cruel method of taking them out 
altogether with a sharp-pointed instrument. 
The objects of this barbarity were usually 
persons who aspired to the throne, or who 
were considered likely to make such an 
attempt. It was also inflicted on chieftains, 
whom it was desirable to deprive of power 
without putting them to death. For this rea- 
son the hapless Zedekiah was punished with 
the loss of sight, because he had rebelled 
against the king of Babylon, and endeavoured 
to recover the independence of his throne : 
** Then he put out the eyes of Zedekiah ; 
and the king of Babylon bound him in 
chains, and carried him to Babylon, and 

S ut him in prison till the day of his death,” 
er. lii. 11. 

4. Females used to paint their eyes. The 
substance used for this purpose is called in 
Chaldee cokol; by the LXX. , 
Thus we read of Jezebel, 2 Kings ix. 30, 
that, understanding that Jehu was to enter 
Samaria, she decked herself for his recep- 
tion, and (as in the original Hebrew) “ put 
her eyes in paint.” This was in conformity 
to a custom which prevailed in the earliest 
ages. As large black eyes were thought 
the finest, the women, to increase their lus- 
tre, and to make them appear larger, tinged 
the corner of their eyelids witli the im- 
palpable powder of antimony or of black 
lead. This was supposed also to give the 
eyes a brilliancy and humidity, which ren- 
dered them either sparkling or languishing, 
as suited the various passions. The method 
of performing this among the women in the 
eastern countries at the present djiy, as de- 
scribed by Russel, is by a cylindrical piece 
of silver or ivory, about two inches long, 
made very smooth, and about the size of a 
common probe ; this is wet with water, and 
then dipped into a powder finely levigated, 
made from what appears to be a rich lead ore, 
and applied to the eye ; the lids are closed 
upon it while it is drawn through between 
them. This blacks the inside, and leaves a 
narrow black rim all round the edge. That 
this was the method practised by the Hebrew 
women, we infer from Isaiah lii. 22, where 
the prophet, in his enumeration of the articles 
which composed the toilets of the delicate 
and luxurious daughters of Zion, mentions 
“ the wimples and the crisping pins,” or 
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bodkins for painting the eyes. The satirist 
Juvenal describes the same practice : — 

lUe supercUium nMdidafuliffine iinctum 
Oldiqua prodttcU acu, pinffUgiue trtmewtes 
AttUle^is acuios, Sm IL 

These with a tiring^pin their eyebrows dye 
Till the full arch give lustre to the eye" 

Gifkokd. 

This custom is referred to by Jeremiah, 
iv. 30 ■ 

** Though thou clothest thyself in scarlet. 

Though thou adomest thyself with ornaments of gold. 
Though thou distcndest thine eyen with pamt. 

In vam shalt thou set forth thy beauty ; 

Thy paramours have rejected thee.” 

And Ezekiel, describing the irregularities of 
the Jewish nation, under the idea of a de- 
bauched woman, says, niin!?, “Thou 

didst dress thine eyes with cohol;” which 
the Septuagint render, rohs htpdaXiiovs 

aov, “ Thou didst dress thine eyes with sti- 
bium;” Ezek. xxiii. 40. 

5. The passage. Psalm cxxiii. 2, derives a 
striking iliustratitm from the customs of the 
east. The servants or slaves m eastern coun- 
tries attend their masters or mistresses with 
the profoundest respect. Maundrell observes, 
that the servants in Turkey stand round 
their master and his guests m deep silence 
and perfect order, watching every motion. 
Pococke says, that at a visit in Egypt every 
thing is done with the greatest decency, and 
the most profound silence, the slaves or ser- 
vants standing at tlie bottom of the room, 
with their hands joined before them, w^atch- 
ing with the utmost attention every motion 
of their master, who commands them by 
signs. De la Motraye says, that the eastern 
ladies are waited on even at the least wink of 
the eye, or motion of the fingers, and that 
in a manner not ])erceptible to strangers. 

EZEKIEl.*, like his contemporary Jere- 

• miah, was of the sacerdotal race. He was 
carried away captive to Babylon with Jehoi- 
achim king of Judah, B.C. 598, and ivas 
placed with many others of his countrymen 
upon the river Chebar in Mesopotamia, 
w’^here he was favoured with the divine reve- 
lations contained in his book. He began to 

* prophesy in the fifth year of his captivity, 
and is supposed to have prophesied about 
twenty- one years. The boldness with which 
he censured the idolatry and wickedness of 
his countrymen is said to have cost him his 
life ; but his memory was greatly revered, 
not only by the Jews, but also by the Medes 
and Peisians. The hook which bears his 
name may be considered under the five fol- 
lowing divisions : the first three chapters 
contain the glorious appearance of God to 
the prophet, and his solemn appointment 
to his office, with instructions and encou- 
ragements for the discharge of it. From 
the fourth to the twenty-fourth chapter inclu- 
sive, he describes, under a variety of visions 
and similitudes, the calamities impending 
over Judea, and the total destruction of the 
temple and city of Jerusalem, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, occasionally predicting another pe- 
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rioii of yet greater desolation, and more 
general dispersion. From the beginning of 
the twenty-fifth to the end of the thirty- 
second chapter, the prophet foretels the con- 
quest and ruin of many nations and cities, 
which had insulted the Jews m their afflic- 
tion ; of the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, and Philistines ; of Tyre, of Sidon, 
and Egypt ; all of which were to be punished 
by the same mighty instiument of God’s 
wrath, against the wickedness of man ; and 
in these prophecies he not only predicts 
events which were soon to take place, but 
he also describes the condition of these 
several countries in the remote periods of 
the world. From the thirty- second to the 
fortieth chapter, he inveighs against the ac- 
cumulated sms of the Jews collectively, and 
the murmuring spirit of his cajitive brethren*^; 
exhorts them earnestly to repent of their 
hypocrisy and wickedness, upon the assur- 
ance that God will accept sincere repentance ; 
and comforts them with promises of ap- 
proaching deliverance under Cyrus; sub- 
joining intimations of some far more glori- 
ous, but distant, redemption under the Mes- 
siah, though the manner in which it is to be 
effected is deeply involved in mystery. The 
last nine chapters contain a remarkable vision 
of the stnicture of a new temple and a new 
polity, applicable in the first instance to the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, but in 
its ultimate sense referring to the glory and 
prosperity of the universal church of Christ. 
Jerom observes that the visions of Ezekiel 
are among the things in scripture hard to be 
understood. This obscurity arises, in part 
at least, from the nature and design of the 
prophecies themselves ; they were delivered 
amidst the gloom of captivity ; and though 
calculated to cheer the drooping spirits of 
the Jews, and to keep alive a watchful and 
eifbmissive confidence in the meicy of God, 
yet they were intended to communicate only 
such a degree of encouragement as was con- 
sistent with a state of punishment, and to 
excite an indistinct exiicctation of future 
blessings, upon condition of repentance and 
amendment. It ought also to be observed, 
that the last twelve chapters of this book 
bear a very strong resemblance to the con- 
cluding chapters of the Revelation. I’he 
style of this prophet is characterized by 
Bishop Lowth as bold, vehement, and tra- 
gical ; as often worked up to a kind of 
tremendftus dignity. He is highly para- 
bolical, and abounds in figures and meta- 
phorical expressions. He may be com- 
pared to the Grecian iEschylus ; he displays 
a rough but majestic dignity ; an unpolished 
though noble simplicity ; inferior perhaps in 
originality and elegance to others of the pro- 
phets, but unequalled in that force and 
grandeur for which he is particularly cele^ 
brated. He sometimes emphatically and in- 
dignantly repeats his sentiments, fully dilates 
bis pictures, and describes the idolatrous 
manners of his countrymen under the strong- 
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est and most exaggerated representations that 
the license of eastern style would admit. 
The middle part of the book is in some mea- 
sure poetical, and contains even some perfect 
elegies, though his thoughts are in general 
too irregular and uncontrolled to be chamed 
down to rule, or fettered by language. 

EZION-GEBER. See E lath. 

EZRA, the author of the book which bears 
his name, was of the sacerdotal family, being a 
direct descendant from Aaron, and succeed- 
ed Zerubbabel in the government of Judea- 
This book begins with the repetition of the 
last two verses of the Second Book of Chroni- 
cles, and carries the Jewish history through 
a period of seventy-nine years, commencing 
from the edict of Cyrus. The first six chap- 
ters contain an account of the return of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel, after the captivity 
of seventy years ; of their re-establishment 
in Judea ; and of the building and dedica- 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem. In the last 
four chapters, Ezra relates his own appoint- 
ment to the government of Judea by Ar- 
laxerxes Longimanus, his journey thither 
from Babylon, the disobedience of the Jews, 
and the reform which he immediately effected 
among tliem. It is to be observed, that 
between the dedication of the temple and the 
dejiarture of Ezra, that is, between the sixth 
and seventh chapters of this book, there was 
an interval of about fifty-eight yeai s, during 
which nothing is here related concerning 
the Jews, except that, contrary to God’s 
command, they intermarried with gentiles. 
This book is written in Chaldee from the 
eighth verse (vt the fourth chapter to the 
twenty-seventh verse of the seventh chapter. 
It is probable that the sacred historian used 
the Chaldean language m this part of his 
work, because it contains chiefly letters and 
decrees written in that language, the original 
words of which he might think it right to 
record; and indeed the people, who were 
recently returned from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, were at least as familiar wdth the 
Chaldee as they were with the Hebrew 
tongue. 

Till the arrival of Nehemiah, Ezra had the 
principal authority in Jerusalem. In the 
second year of Nenemiali’s government, the 
people b^ng assembled m the temple, at the 
feast of tabernacles, Ezra was desired to 
read the law. He read it from morning till 
noon, and was accompanied by Levites who 
stood beside him, and kept silence. The 
next day they desired to know of Ezra how 
they were to celebrate the feast of taber- 
nacles. This he explained, pd continued 
eight days reading the law in the temple. 
All this was followed by a solemn renewal of 
the covenant with the Lord. Josephus says 
that Ezra was buried at Jerusalem ; but the 
Jews believe that he died in Persia, in a 
second journey to Artaxerxes. His tomb is 
shown there m the city of Zamuza. He is 
said to have lived nearly one hundred and 
twenty years. 
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Eara was tlie restorer and publisher of the 
holy scriptures, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity. 1. He cor- 
rected the errors which had crept into the 
existing copies of the sacred writings by the 
negligence or mistake of transcribers. 2. He 
collected all the books of which the holy scrip- 
tures then consisted, disposed them in their 
proper order, and settled the canon of scrip- 
ture for his time. 3. He added throughout 
the books of his edition what appeared neces- 
sary for illustrating, connecting, or com- 
pleting them ; and of this we have an in- 
stance in the account of the death and burial 


of Moses, in the last chapter of Deuter- 
onomy. In this work he was assisted by the 
same Spirit by which they were at first 
written. 4. He changed the ancient names 
of several places become obsolete, and sub- 
stituted for them new names, by which they 
were at that time called. 5. He wrote out 
the whole in the Chaldee character; that 
language having grown into use after the 
Babylonish captivity. The Jews have an 
extraordinary esteem for Ezra, and say that 
if the law had not been given by Moses, 
Ezra deserved to have been the legislator of 
the Hebrews. 
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FABLE, a fiction destitute of truth. St. 
Paul exhorts Timothy and Titus to shun 
profane and Jewish fables, 1 Tim. iv. 7 ; 
Titus i 14 ; as having a tendency to seduce 
men from the truth. By these fables some 
understand the reveries of the Gnostics ; but 
the fathers generally, and after them most of 
the modern commentators, interpret them 
of the vain traditions of the Jews ; especi- 
ally concerning meats, and other things, to 
be abstained from as unclean, which our 
Lord also styles “the doctrines of men,’* 
Matt. XV. 9. This sense of the passages is 
confirmed by their contexts. In another 
sense, the word is taken to signify an apo- 
logue, or instructive tale, intended to con- 
vey truth under the concealment of fiction ; 
as Jotham’s fable of the trees. Judges ix. 
7 — 15, no doubt by far the oldest fable ex- 
tant. 

FACE. Moses begs of God to show him 
his face, or to manifest his glory ; He replies, 
“ 1 will make all my goodness pass before 
thee,” and I will proclaim ray name ; “ but 
my face thou canst not see ; for there shall no 
man see it and live ! ” I'he persuasion was 
very prevalent in the world, that no man could 
support the sight of Deity, Genesis xvi 1 3 ; 
xxxii. 30; Exod. xx 19; xxiv. 11 ; Judges 
vi. 22, 23. We read that God spake mouth 
to mouth with Moses, even apparently, 
and not in dark speeches. Numbers xii 8 ; 

The Canaanites liave heard that thou art 
among thy people, and seen face to face,” 
Numbers xiv. 14. God talked with the 
Hebrews “ face to face out of the midst of 
the fire,” Deut. v. 4. All these places are 
to be understood simply, that God so mani- 
fested himself to the Israelites, that he 
made them hear his voice as distinctly as 
if he had appeared to them face to face ; 
but not that they actually saw more than the 
cloud of glory which marked his presence. 
The face of God denotes sometimes his anger : 
“ The face of the Lord is against them that 
do evil.” “ As wax melteth before the fire, 
BO let the wicked perish before the face of 
God,” Psalm Ixvhi. 2. To turn the face 
upon any one, especially when connected 


with the light or shining of the countenance, 
are beautiful representations of the divine 
kindness and condescension. To regard the 
face of any one, is to have respect of persons. 
Proverbs xxviii 21. Tlie apostle, speaking 
of the difi’erencc between our knowledge 
of God here and in heaven, says, “ Now we 
see through a glass darkly; but then face 
to face,” 1 Cor xiii. 1 2 ; by which he shows 
the vast difference between our seeing or 
knowing God and divine things by an im- 
]icrfect revelation to faith, and by direct 
vision. This observation of the apostle is 
rendered the more striking, when it is recol- 
lected that the Roman glass was not fully 
transparent as ours, but dull and clouded. 
Of this specimens may be seen in the glass 
vessels taken out of I'ompeii. 

FAITH, m scripture, is presented to us 
under two leading views : the first is that of 
assent or persuasions the second, that of 
cotifidence or reliance. The former may 
be separate from the latter, but the latter 
cannot exist without the former. Faith, 
in the sense of an intellectual assent to 
truth, is, by St. James, allowed to devils. 
A dead inoperative faith is also supposed, 
or declared, to be possessed by wncked men, 
professing Christianity ; for our Lord re- 
presents jiersons coming to him at the last 
day, saying, “ Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name ? ” &c., to whom he will say, 
“Depart from me, I never knew you.” And 
yet the charge in this place does not lie 
against the sincerity of their belief, but 
against their conduct as “workers of ini- 
quity.” As this distinction is taught in 
scripture, so it is also observed in experience : 
assent to the truths of revealed religion 
may result from examination and conviction, 
whilst yet the spirit and conduct may remain 
unrenewed and sinful. 

2. The faith which is required of us as a 
condition of salvation always includes confi- 
dence or reliance, as well as assent or per- 
suasion. That faith by which “ the elders 
obtained a good report,” was of this charac- 
ter ; it united assent to the truth of God’s 
revelations with a noble confidence in his 
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promise : Our fathers trusted in Thee, 

and were not confounded.” We have a 
further illustration in our Lord’s address 
to his disciples upon the withering away of 
the fig-tree : “ Have faith m (iod.” He 
did not question whether they believed the 
existence of God, but exhorted them to con- 
fidence in his promises, when called by him 
to contend with mountainous difficulties ; 
“ Have faith in (iod ; for verily 1 say unto 
you, that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain. Be thou removed, and he thou cast 
into the sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe Unistl that these things 
which he saith shall come to pass, he shall 
have whatsoever he saitli.” Jt was in refer- 
ence to his simple confidence m Christ’s 
power that our Lord so higlily commended 
the centurion, and said, “1 have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel,” Matt. viii. 10. 
And all the instances of faith in the persons 
miraculously healed by Christ, were also of 
this kind : their faith was belief in his claims, 
and also confidence in his goodness and 
power. 

3. That faith in Christ which in the New 
Testament is connected with salvation, is 
clearly of this nature ; that is, it combines 
assent with reliance, belief with trust. 
“ Whatsoever ye ask the leather in my 
name,” that is, m dependence upon my in- 
terest and merits, *‘he shall give it you.” 
(Jbrist was preaclied both to Jews and gen- 
tiles as the object of their trust, because he 
was preached as the only true sacrifice for 
sin ; and they were required to renounce 
their dependence upon their own accus- 
tomed sacrifices, and to transfer that de- 
pendence to his death and mediation, — and 
“ in his name shall the gentiles trust ” 
He IS said to be set foith as a jiiopitia- 
tion, “through faith in his blood;” which 
faith can neither merely mean assent to 
the histoiical fact that his blood was shed 
by a violent death ; nor mere assent to the 
general doctrine that his blood had an aton- 
ing quality; hut as all expiatory offerings 
were ti listed in as the means of jiropitiation 
both among Jews and gentiles, faith or trust 
was now to he exclusively rendered to the 
blood of Christ, as the divinely appointed 
sacrifice for sin, and the only refuge of the 
true penitent. 

4. To the most unlettered Christian this 
then will be very obvious, that true and sav- 
ing faith m Christ consists both of assent and 
trust ; but this is not a blind and superstitious 
trust in the sacrifice of (vlirist, like that 
of the heathens in their sacrifices ; nor the 
presumptuous trust of wicked and impenitent 
men, who depend on Christ to save them in 
their sins ; but such a trust as is exercised 
according to the authority and direction of 
the word of God ; so that to know the gospel 
in its leading principles, and to have a cor- 
dial belief in it, is necessary to that more 
specific act of faith which is called reliance^ 
or in systematic language, fiducial assent. 
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The gospel, as the scheme of man’s salva* 
tion, declares that he is under the law; 
that this law of God has been violated by 
all ; and that every man is under sentence 
of death. Serious consideration of onr ways, 
confession of the fact, and sorrowful convic - 
tion of the evil and danger of sin, will, 
under the influence of divine grace, follow 
the cordial belief of the testimony of God ; 
and we shall then turn to God with con- 
trite hearts, and earnest prayers and sup- 
plications for his mercy. This is called 
“repentance towards God;” and repentance 
being the first subject of evangelical preach- 
ing, and then the injunction to believe the 
gospel. It is plain, that Christ is only im- 
mediately held out, in this divine plan of 
our redemption, as the oliject of trust in 
order to forgiveness to persons in this state 
of penitence, and under this sense of dan- 
ger. The degree of sorrow for sin, and 
alarm upon this discovery of our danger 
as sinners, is nowhere fixed to a precise 
standard in scripture; only it is supposed 
c\ crywhere, that it is such as to lead men to 
inquire earnestly, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” and with earnest seriousness to use 
all the appointed means of grace, as those who 
feel that their salvation is at issue, that they 
are m a lost condition, and must be pardoned 
or perish. To all such persons, Christ, as 
the only atonement for sin, is exhibited as 
the object of their trust, with the promise of 
God, “ that whosoever hclieveth m him shall 
not perish, hut have everlasting life.” No- 
thing IS required of such hut this actual 
trust in, and personal apprehension or taking 
hold of, the merits of ('hrist’s death as a 
sacrifice for sm ; and upon their thus be- 
lieving they arc justified, their “ faith is 
counted for righteousness,” or, in other 
words, they are forgiven. 

5. This appears to he the jilam scriptural 
representation of this doctrine ; and we may 
infer from it, ( 1 .) That the faith by which we 
are justified is not a mere assent to the doc- 
trines of the gospel, which leaves the heart 
unmoved and unaffected by a sense of the 
evil and danger of sin and the desire of sal- 
vation, although it supposes this assent; 
nor, (2 ) Is it that more lively and cordial as- 
sent to, and belief in, the doctrine of the 
gospel, touching our sinful and lost condi- 
tion, which is wrought in the heart by the 
Spirit of God, and from which sprmgeth re- 
pentance, although this must precede it; 
nor, (3.) Is it only the assent of the mind to 
the method by which God justifies the un- 
godly by faith m the sacrifice of his Son, 
although this is an element of it ; but it is a 
hearty concurrence of the will and affections 
with this plan of salvation, which implies a 
renunciation of every other refuge, and an 
actual tnist m the Saviour, and personal 
apprehension of his merits : such a belief of 
the gospel by the power of the Spirit of God 
as leads us to come to Christ, to receive 
Christ, to trust in Christ, and to commit the 
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keeping of our souls into his hands, in hum- 
ble confidence of his ability and his willing- 
ness to save us. 

d. This is that qualifying condition to 
which the promise of God annexes justifica- 
tion ; that without which justification would 
not take place j and in this sense it is that 
we are justified by faith ; not by the merit 
of faith, but by faith instrumentally as this 
condition : for its connexion with the benefit 
arises from the merits of Christ, and the 
promise of God. If Christ had not merited, 
God had not promised ; if God had not pro- 
mised, justification had never followed upon 
this faith ; so that the indissoluble connexion 
of faith and justification is from God’s insti- 
tution, whereby he hath bound himself to 
give the benefit upon performance of the 
condition. Yet there is an aptitude in this 
faith to be made a condition ; for no other 
act can receive Christ as a Priest propitiating 
and pleading the propitiation, and the pro- 
mise of God for his sake to give the benefit. 
As receiving Christ and the gracious pro- 
mise in this manner, it acknowledgeth man’s 
guilt, and so man renounceth all righteous- 
ness in himself, and honourcth God the 
Father, and Christ the Son the only Re- 
deemer. It glorifies God’s mercy and free 
grace in the highest degree. It acknow- 
ledges on earth, as it will be perpetually 
acknowledged in heaven, that the whole sal- 
vation of sinful man, from the beginning to 
the last degree thereof, whereof there shall 
be no end, is from God’s freest love, C/hrist’s 
merit and intercession, his own gracious 
romise, and the power of his own Holy 
pirit. 

7. Faith, m scripture, sometimes is taken 
for the truth and faithfulness of God, Rom. 
iii. 3 ; and it is also taken for the persuasion 
of the mind as to the lawfulness of things in- 
different, Rom. xiv. 22 , 23 ; and it is likewise 
put for the doctrine of the gospel, which is 
the object of faith, Acts xxiv. 24 , Phil. i. 27, 
Jude 3 ; for the belief and profession of the 
gospel, Rom. i. 8 ; and for fidelity m the per- 
formance of promises. 

FALL OF MAN. In addition to what is 
stated on this subject under the article Adorn, 
it may be necessary to establish the literal 
sense of the account given of man’s fall in 
the book of Genesis. This account is, that 
a garden having been planted by the Creator, 
for the use of man, he was placed in it, “ to 
dress it, and to keep it — that in this garden 
two trees were specially distinguished, one 
as “ the tree of life,” the other as “ the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil ; ” — that 
from eating of the latter Adam was restrained 
by positive interdict, and by the penalty, 
“ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die; ” — that the serfient, who was more 
subtle than any beast of the field, tempted 
the woman to eat, by denying that death 
would be the consequence, and by assuring 
her, that her eyes and her husband’s eyes 
would be opened,” and that they would 
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** be as gods, knowing good and evil ; ’’--that 
the woman took of the fruit, gave of it to 
her husband, who also ate ; — that for this act 
of disobedience they were expelled from the 
garden, made subject to death, and laid 
under other maledictions. 

2. That this history should be the subject 
of much criticism, not only by infidels, but 
by those who hold false and perverted views 
of the Christian system, was to be expected. 
Taken in its natural and obvious sense, along 
with the comments of the subsequent scrip- 
tures, it teaches the doctrines of the existence 
of an evil, tempting, invisible spirit, going 
about seeking whom he may deceive and 
devour; of the introduction of moral corrupt- 
ness into human nature, which has been trans- 
mitted to all men ; and is connected also with 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement for sin ; 
and wherever the fundamental truths of the 
( yhrlstian system are denied, attempts will be 
made so to interpret this part of the Mosaic 
history as to obscure the testimony which it 
gives to them, either explicitly, or by just in- 
duction. Interjireters have adopted various 
and often strange theories ; but those whose 
opinions it seems necessary to notice may be 
divided into such as deny the literal sense of 
the relation entirely; suen as take the account 
to be in part literal and in part allegorical ; 
and those who, whilst they contend earnestly 
for the literal inter])rctation of every part of 
the history, consider some of the terms used, 
and some of the persons introduced, as con- 
veying a meaning more extensive than the 
letter, and as constituting several symbols of 
spiritual things and of spiritual beings. 

3 . Those who have denied the literal sense 
entirely, and regarded the whole relation as 
an instructive mythos, or fable, have, as might 
be expected, vdien all restraint of authority 
was thus thrown off from the imagination, 
themselves adopted very different theories. 
Thus we have been taught, that this account 
was intended to teach the evil of yielding to 
the violence of appetite and to its control over 
reason ; or the introduction of vice in con- 
junction with knowledge and the artificial 
refinements of society ; or the necessity of 
keeping the great mass of mankind from ac- 
quiring too great a degree of knowledge, as 
being hurtful to society ; or to consider it 
as another version of the story of the golden 
age, and its being succeeded by times more 
vicious and miserable ; or as designed, enig- 
matically, to account for the origin of evil, 
or of mankind. This catalogue of opinions 
might be much enlarged ; some of them have 
been held by mere visionaries; others by 
men of learning, especially by several of the 
serai-iiifidcl theologians and biblical critics of 
Germany; nor has our own country been 
exempt from this class of bold expositors. 
How to fix upon the moral of ‘Hhe fable” 
is, however, the difficulty ; and the great va- 
riety of opinion is a sufficient refutation of 
the general notion assumed by the whole 
class, since scarcely can two of them be 
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found who adopt the same views, after they 
hare discarded the literal acceptation. 

4. But that the account of Moses is to be 
taken as a matter of real history, and ac- 
cording to its literal import, is established by 
two considerations, against which, as being 
facts, nothing can successfully be urged. 
The first is, that the account of the fall of 
the first pair is a part of a continuous history. 
The creation of the world, of man, of woman; 
the planting of the garden of Eden, and the 
placing of man there ; the duties and prohi- 
bitions laid upon him ; his disobedience ; his 
expulsion from the garden ; the subsequent 
birth of his children, their lives and actions, 
and those of their posterity, down to the 
flood ; and, from that event, to the life of 
Abraham, are given in the same plain and 
unadorned narrative ; brief, but yet simple ; 
and with no intimation at all, cither from the 
elevation of the style or otherwise, that a 
fable or allegory is m any part introduced. 
As this, then, is the case, and the evidence 
of it lies upon the very face of the history, 
it is clear, that if the account of the fall be 
excerpted from the whole narrative as alle- 
gorical, any subsequent part, from Abel to 
Noah, from Noah to Abraham, from Abra- 
ham to Moses, may be excerpted for the 
same reason, which reason is merely this, 
that it does not agree with the theological 
opinions of the interpreter ; and thus the 
whole of the Pentateuch may be rejected as 
history, and converted into fable Either 
then the account of the fall must be taken 
as history, or the historical character of 
the whole five books of Moses must be 
unsettled ; and if none but infidels will go to 
the latter consequence, then no one who ad- 
mits the Pentateuch to he a true history 
generally, can consistently refuse to admit 
the story of the fall of the first pair to be a 
narrative of real events, because it is written 
in the same style, and presents the same 
character of a continuous record of events. 
So conclusive has this argument been felt, 
that the anti-literal interpreters have endea- 
voured to evade it, by asserting that the part 
of the history of Moses in (question bears 
marks of being a sejiaratc fragment, more 
ancient than the Pentateuch itself, and 
tianscribed into it by Moses, the author and 
compiler of the whole. This point is exa- 
mined and satisfactorily refuted in Holden’s 
learned and excellent work, entitled, “ Dis- 
sertation on the Fall of Man hut it is easy 
to show, that it would amount to nothing, 
if granted, in the mind of any who is satis- 
fied on the previous question of the inspira- 
tion of the holy scriptures. For let it be 
admitted that Moses, in writing the penta- 
teuchal history, availed himself of the tradi- 
tions of tlie patriarchal ages, a supposition 
not in the least inconsistent with his inspira- 
tion or with the absolute truth of his history, 
since the traditions so introduced have been 
authenticated by the Holy Spirit ; or let it 
be supposed, which is wholly gratuitous, 
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that he made use of previously existing docu- 
ments ; and that some difierences of style in 
his books may be traced which serve to point 
out his quotations, which is a position that 
some of the best Hebraists have denied ; yet 
two things are to be noted, first, that the in- 
spired character of the books of Moses is au- 
thenticated by our Lord and his apostles, so 
that they must necessarily be wholly tnie, 
and free from real contradictions ; and, se- 
condly, that to make it anything to their pur- 
pose who contend that the account of the fall 
is an older document, introduced by Moses, 
it ought to be shown that it is not written as 
truly in the narrative style, even if it could 
be proved to be, in some respects, a diflerent 
style, as that which precedes and follows it. 
Now the very literal character of our trans- 
lation will enable even the unlearned reader 
to discover this. Whether it be an embodied 
tradition, or the insertion of a more ancient 
document, (though there is no foundation at 
all for the latter supposition,) it is obviously 
a narrative, and a narrative as simple as any 
which precedes or follows it. 

5 The other indisputable fact to which I 
just now adverted, as establishing the literal 
sense of the history, is that, as such, it is 
referred to and reasoned upon in various 
parts of Kcrijiturc • “ Knowest thou not this 
of old, since man (Adam) was placed upon 
earth, that the triumphing of the wicked 
is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but 
for a moment?” Job xx. 4, 5. There is 
no reason to doubt but that this passage 
refers to the fall and the first sin of man. 
The date agrees; for the knowledge iiere 
taught is said to arise from facts as old as 
the first placing of man ujion earth, and 
the sudden punishment of the iniquity cor- 
responds to the Mosaic account: “ The tri- 
umphing of the wicked is short, his joy but 
for a moment.” ‘‘ If I covered my trans- 
gressions as Adam, by hiding mine iniquity 
m my bosom,” Job xxxi. 33. Magee ren- 
ders the verse, 

” Did I cover, like Adam, my transgrcsiion. 

By hiding m a lurkiiig-place mine muiuity ?** 

and adds, “ 1 agree with Peters, that this 
contains a reference to the history of the 
first man, and his endeavours to hide him- 
self after his transgression.” Our margin 
reads, “after the manner of men;” and 
also the old versions ; but the Chaldee para- 
phrase agrees Avitli our translation, which is 
also satisfactorily defended by numerous 
critics. “ What is man, that he should he 
clean ? and he which is born of a woman, 
that he should he righteous?” Job xv. 14. 
Why not clean ? Did God make woman or 
man unclean at the beginning ? If he did, 
the expostulation would have been more ap- 
posite, and much stronger, had the true 
cause been assigned, and Job had said, 
“ How canst thou expect cleanness in man, 
whom thou vrealedst unclean?” But, as 
the case now stands, the expostulation has a 
plain reference to the introduction of vanity 
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and corruption by the sin of the woman, and 
IS an evidence that this ancient writer was 
sensible of the evil consequences of the fall 
upon the whole race of man. “ Eden” and 
** the garden of the Lord” are also frequently 
referred to in the prophets. Wc have the 
** tree of life” mentioned several times in the 
Proverbs and in the Revelation. “God,” 
says Solomon, “ made man upright.” The 
enemies of Christ and his church are spoken 
of, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
under the names of “ the serpent,” and “ the 
dragon;” and the habit of the serpent to 
lick the dust is also referred to by Isaiah. 

6. If the history of the fall, as recorded by 
JMoses, were an allegory, or anything but a 
literal history, several of the above allusions 
would have no meaning ; but the matter is 
put beyond all possible doubt in the New 
Testament, unless the same culpable liberties 
be taken with the interpretation of the words 
of our Lord and of 8t. Paul as with those of 
the Jewish lawgiver. Our Lord says, “ Have 
e not read, that he which made them at the 
eginning, made them male and female ; and 
said, r’’or this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wnfe; 
and they twain shall be one flesh?” Matt. 
XIX. 4, 5. This is an argument on the sub- 
ject of divorces, and its foundation rests 
upon two of the facts recorded by Moses ; 
(1.) That God made at first but two human 
beings, from whom all the rest have sprung. 
(2.) That the intimacy and mdissolubihty of 
the marriage-relation rests upon the forma- 
tion of the woman from the man ; for our 
Lord quotes the words in Genesis, where 
the obligation of man to cleave to his wife is 
immediately connected with that circum- 
stance : “ And Adam said. This is now bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : she shall 
be called woman, because slie was taken out 
of man. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife ; and they shall be one flesh,” This 
is sufficiently in proof that both our Lord 
and the pharisees considered this early part 
of the history of Moses as a narrative ; for, 
otherwise, it would neither have been a rea- 
son, on his part, for the doctrine which he 
was inculcating, nor have had any force of 
conviction as to them. “In Adam,” says 
the apostle Paul, “all die;” “by one man 
sin entered into the world.” “ But I fear 
lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtlety, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ.” In the last passage, the instrument 
of the temptation is said to be a serpent, 
which is a sufficient answer to those who 
would make it any other animal ; and Eve is 
represented as being first seduced, according 
to the account in Genesis. This St. Paid 
repeats in 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14 : “ Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not 
deceived,” first or immediately, “ but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgres- 
sion.” And he offers this as the reason of an 
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injimction, “ Let the woman learn in silence 
with all subjection.” When, therefore, it is 
considered, that these passages are intro* 
duced, not for rhetorical illustration, or in 
the way of classical quotation, but are made 
the basis of grave and important reasonings, 
which embody some of the most important 
doctrines of the Christian revelation, and of 
important social duties and points of Chris- 
tian order and decorum; it would be to 
charge the writers of the New Testament 
with the grossest absurdity, nay, with even 
culpable and unworthy trifling, to suppose 
them to argue from the history of the fall as 
a narrative, when they knew it to be an alle- 
gory. And if we are, therefore, compelled 
to allow that it was understood as a real 
history by our Lord and his inspired apostles, 
those speculations of modem critics, which 
convert it into a parable, stand branded with 
their true character of infidel and semi- 
infidel temerity. 

7. The effect of the sin or lapse of Adam, 
was to bring him under the wrath of God ; 
to render him liable to pain, disease, and 
death ; to deprive him of primeval holiness ; 
to separate him from communion with God, 
and that spiritual life uhich was before im- 
parted by God, and on which his holiness 
alone depended, from the loss of which a 
total moral disorder and depravation of his 
soul resulted; and finally to render him 
liable to everlasting mlser)^ See Original 
Sin. For the effect of the fall of Adam 
upon his posterity, see Imputation. 

FASTING has been practised in all ages, 
and among all nations, in times of mourning, 
soiTOAV, and affliction. Wc see no example 
of fasting, properly so called, before Moses. 
Since the time of Moses, examples of fasting 
have been very common among the Jews. 
Joshua and the elders of Israel remained 
prostrate before the ark from morning till 
evening, without eating, after Israel was 
defeated at Ai, Joshua vii. 6. The eleven 
tribes which fought against that of Benjamin, 
fell down on their faces before the ark, and 
so continued till evening without eating, 
Judges XX. 2ff. David fasted while the first 
child he had by Bathsheba was sick, 2 Sam. 
xii. 16. The heathens sometimes - fasted : 
the king of Nineveh, terrified by Jonah’s 
preaching, ordered that not only men, but 
also beasts, should continue without eating 
or drinking ; should be covered with sack- 
cloth, and each after their manner should 
cry to the Lord, Jonah iii. 5, 6. The Jews, 
in times of public calamity, appointed extra- 
ordinary fasts, and made even the children 
at the breast fast, Joel ii. 16. Moses fasted 
forty days upon mount Horeb, Exod. xxiv. 
18. Elijah passed as many days without 
eating, 1 Kings xix. 8. Our Saviour fasted 
forty days ana forty nights in the wilderness. 
Matt. iv. 2. These fasts were miraculous, 
and out of the common rules of nature. 

2. Besides the solemn fast of expiation 
instituted by divine authority, the Jews ap- 
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pointed certain days of humiliation, called the 
fasts of the congregation. The calamities 
for which these were enjoined, were a siege, 
pestilence, diseases, famine, &c. They were 
observed on the aecond and fifth days of the 
week : they began at sunset, and continued 
till midnight of the following day. On these 
days they wore sackcloth next the skin, 
and rent their clothes ; they sprinkled ashes 
on their heads, and neither washed their 
hands, nor anointed their heads with oil. 
The synagogues were filled with suppliants, 
whose jirayers were long and mournful, and 
their countenances dejected with all the 
marks of sorrow and repentance. 

3. As to the fasts observed by Christians, 
it does not appear by his own practice, or by 
his commands to his disciples, that our 
I<ord instituted any particular fast. But 
when the pharisees reproached him, that his 
disciples did not fast so often as theirs, or 
as John the Baptist’s, he replied, “ (-an ye 
make the children of the bride-chamber fast 
while the bridegroom is with them ? But 
the days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then 
shall they fast in those days,” Luke r. 34, 
35. Fasting is also recommended by our 
♦Saviour in his sermon on the mount ; not as 
a stated, but as an occasional, duty of (’liris- 
tians, for the purpose of humbling their 
minds under the afflicting hand of (iod ; and 
he rei^uires that this duty be performed in 
sincerity, and not for the sake of ostenta- 
tion, Matt. vi. 16. 

4. Although Christians, says Dr. Neandcr, 
did not by any means retire from the business 
of life, yet they were accustomed to devote 
many separate days entirely to examining 
their own hearts, and pouring them out before 
Ood, while they dedicated their life anew to 
him with uninterrupted prayers, in order that 
they might again return to their ordinary 
occupations with a renovated spirit of zeal 
and seriousness, and with renewed powers 
of sanctification. Iliese days of holy devo- 
tion, days of prayer and penitence, which 
individual Christians appointed for them- 
selves, according to their individual neces- 
sities, were often a kind of fast-days. In 
order that their sensual feelings might less 
distract and impede the occupation of their 
heart with its holy contemplations, they 
were accustomed on these days to limit their 
corporeal wants more than usual, or to fast 
entirely. In the consideration of this, we 
must not overlook the peculiar nature of that 
hot climate in which Christianity was first 
promulgated. That which was spared by 
their abstinence on these days was applied 
to the support of the poorer brethren. 

FAT. God forbade the Hebrews to eat 
the fat of beasts ; All the fat is the Lord’s. 
It shall be a perpetual statute for your gene, 
rations, throughout all your dwellings, that 
ye eat neither fat nor blood,” Lev. iii. 17. 
borne interpreters understand these words 
literally, and suppose fat as well as blood to 
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be forbidden. Josephus says Moses forbids 
only the fat of oxen, goats, sheep, and their 
species. This agrees \Mth Lev. vii. 23, “ Ye 
shall eat no manner of fat, of ox, or of 
sheep, or of goat.” This is observed by the 
modern Jews, who think that the fat of other 
sorts of clean creatures is allowed them, even 
that of beasts which have died of themselves, 
conformably to Lev. vii. 24, “ And the fat 
of the beast that dieth of itself, and the fat 
of that which is torn with beasts, may be 
used in any other use ; but ye shall m nowise 
eat of it.” Others maintain that the law 
w’hich forbids the use of fat, should he re- 
strained to fat sejiarated from the flesh, such 
as that which covers the kidneys and the 
intestines ; and this only m the case of its 
being offered in sacrifice. This is confirmed 
by Lev vii. 25: ‘'Whosoever eateth of the 
fat of the beast of which men offer an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord, even the soul 
that eateth it shall be cut off from his peo- 
ple ” In the Hebrew style, fat signifies not 
only that of lieasts, but also the richer or 
prune pail of other things • “ lie should have 
fed them with the finest” (m Hebrew the 
fut) “of the wheal” Fat denotes abund- 
ance of good things • “ 1 will satiate the 
souls of the priests with fatness,” Jer. xxxi. 
14. “ h'Jy soul shall be sati-jfied with mar- 

row and fatness,” Psalm Ixiii 5. The fat of 
the earth implies its fiiutfuhicss • “(iod 
give thee of the dew of hca^'en, and the fat- 
ness of the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine,” Gen xxvu 2S 

FATHLIt. 'J'his word, besides it'’ com- 
mon acceptation, is taken in scripture for 
grandfather, great-grandfather, or the found- 
er of a family, how remote soever. So the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time called Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob their fathers Jesus ChrivSt 
IS called the Son of David, though David 
was many generations diotant from him. 
By father is likewise understood the insti- 
tutor of a ceitaiu piofession Jabal “was 
father of such as dwell in tents, and sucli as 
have cattle.” Jubal “ was father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ,” or flute, &c , 
(icn. iv. 20, 21 Iluram is called father of 
the king of Tyre, 2 (diroii. li. 13; and, 2 
(’hron. IV 16, even of Solomon, because he 
was the principal workman, and chief director 
of tlicir undertakings The principal pro- 
phets were considered as fathers of the 
younger, who were their disciples, and are 
called sons of the prophets, 2 Kings ii. 12. 
Father is a term of respect given by in- 
feriors to superiors. “ My father,” said 
Naaraan’s attendants to him, “ if the pro- 
phet had bid thee do some great thing,” 
2 Kings V. 13; and so the king of Israel 
addresses the prophet Llisha, 2 Kings vi. 21 
Ilechab, the founder of the llechabites, is 
called their father, Jer. xxxv. 6. A man is 
said to be a father to the poor and orphans, 
when he sujiplies their necessities, and sym- 
pathises witli their miseries, as a father 
would do towards them : “ I was a fathci to 
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tEe poor,*’ says Job, xxix. 16. God declares 
himself to be the “ Father of the fatherless, 
and Judge of the widow,” Psalm Ixviii. 5. 
God is frequently called our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and simply our Father ; eminently the 
Father, Preserver, and Protector ot aU, 
especially of those who invoke him, and 
serve him . “ Is he not thy Father that 
bought thee ? ” says Moses, Deut xxxii. 6, 
Since the coming of Jesus Christ, we have 
a new right to call God our Father, by 
reason of the adoption which our Sa\dour 
has merited for us, by clothing himself in 
our humanity, and purchasing us by his 
death : Ye have received the Spirit of 

adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of (lod,” 
Romans vhi. 15. Job entitles God “ the 
Father of rain,” Job xxxviii. 28; he pro- 
duces it, and causes it to fall. The devil is 
called the father of the ivicked and the 
father of lies, John viii. 44. He deceived 
Eve and Adam; he introduced sin and 
falsehood; he inspires his followers with 
his spirit and sentiments. The father of 
Sichem, the father of I'ekoah, the father of 
Bethlehem, &c , signify the chief jicrsons 
who inhabited these cities ; he who built or 
rebuilt them. Adam is the first father, the 
father of the living ; Abraham is the father 
of the faithful, the father of the circumci- 
sion; called also the “ father of many na- 
tions,” because many people sprung from 
him; as the Jews, Ishmaelites, Arabs, &c. 
God 18 called '' the Father of Spirits,” Heb. 
xii. 9. He not only creates them, but he 
justifies, sanctifies, and glorifies them, and 
thus confers upon them eternal hapjnness. 

FATHERS, a term of honour applied to 
the first and most eminent writers of the 
Christian church. Those of the first cen- 
tury are called apostolical fathers ; those of 
the first three centuries, and till the council 
of Nice, Ante-Nicene ; and those later than 
that council, Post-Nicenc. Learned men 
are not unanimous concerning the degree of 
esteem which is due to these ancient fathers. 
Some represent them as the most excellent 
guides, whilst others place them in the very 
lowest rank of moral writers, and treat their 
precepts and decisions as perfectly insipid, 
and, in many respects, pernicious. It ap- 
pears, however, incontestable, lliat, in the 
writings of the primitive fathers, are many 
sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, and 
several things well adapted to form a reli- 
gious temper, and to excite pious and vir- 
tuous affections. At the same time, it must 
be confessed, that, after the earliest age, 
they abound still more with precepts of an 
excessive and unreasonable austerity, with 
stoical and academical dictates, with vague 
and indeterminate notions, and, what is still 
worse, with decisions absolutely false, and 
in evident opposition to the commands of 
Christ. Though the judgment of antiquity 
in some disputable points may certainly be 
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useful, yet we ought never to consider the 
writings of the fathers as of equal authority 
with the scriptures. In many cases they 
may be deemed competent witnesses, but we 
must not confide in their verdict as judges. 
As biblical critics they are often fanciful 
and injudicious, and their principal value 
consists in this, that the succession of their 
writings enables us to prove the existence 
and authenticity of the sacred books, up to 
the age of the apostles. 

The following is a list of the entire 
fathers : Contemporaries of the apostles, 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp. Papias, A. D. llG; 
Justin Martyr, 140 ; Dionysius of Corinth, 
170; Tatian, 172; Hegesippus, 173; Melito, 
177; Ireneeus, 178; Athenagoras, 178; 
Miltiades, 180; Theophilus, 181; Clement 
of Alexandria, 194; Tertullian, 200; Minu- 
tius Felix, 210; Amrnonius, 220; Ongen, 
230 ; Firmilian, 233 ; Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, 247 ; Cyprian, 248 ; Novalus, or No- 
vatian, 251 ; Arnobms, 306 ; Lactantius, 
306 ; Alexander of Alexandria, 313 ; Euse- 
bius, 315 ; Athanasius, 326 ; ('yril of Jeru- 
salem, 348 ; Hilary, 354 ; Epiphanius, 368 ; 
Basil, 370; Gregory of Namnzum, 370; 
Gregory of Nyssa, 370 ; Optatus, 370 ; Am- 
brose, 374 ; Philasler, 380 ; Jerome, 392 ; 
'Fheodore of IVlopsuestia, 394 ; Ruffin, 397 ; 
Augustine, 398 ; Chrysostom, 398 ; Sulpi- 
tiuH Severus, 401 ; Cyril of Alexandria, 412; 
Theodoret, 423 ; and Gennadms, 494. 

Archbishop Wake, in his Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, has very 
satisfactorily shewn, that the deference paid 
by Protestants to tlie (/hnstian fathers of the 
first three ages, is neither of such an idolatrous 
description as is generally represented, nor 
is their authority ever extolled to an equality 
with that of the holy scriptures “ Though 
we have appealed,” he says, “ to the churches 
of the first ages for new proofs of the truth of 
our doctrine, it is not that we think that the 
doctors of those times had more right to 
judge of our faith than those had that fol- 
lowed them ; but it is because after a serious 
examination wc have found, that, as for what 
concerns the common helirf that is among us, 
they have believed and practised the same 
things without adding other opinions or 
superstitions that destroy them, — ^wherein 
they have acted conformably to their and 
our rule, the Word of (iod : Notwithstand- 
ing, it cannot be denied, but that they effec- 
tually fell into some wrong opinions, as that 
of the Millenaries and infant communion,” 
&:c. Tlie usefulness and necessity of studying 
the ancient fathers have been defended by 
many persons eminent for their learning 
and piety. Archbishop Usher was one who 
beyond all men then living knew the vast 
importance of these studies, and had derived 
the greatest benefits from them. The fol- 
lowing brief advice, in the language of Dr. 
Parr, his erudite biographer, will convey his 
sentiments on this very interesting subject ; 
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Indeed he had bo great an esteem of the 
Ancient Authors, for the acquiring any 
solid learning, whether sacred or profane, 
that his advice to young students, either in 
Divinity or Antiquity, was, not to spend 
too much time in epitomes, but to set them- 
selves to read the ancient authors them- 
selves; as, to begin with the Fathers, and 
to read them according to the ages in which 
they lived, (which was the method he had 
taken himself,) and, together with them, 
carefully to peruse the (hniRcn Historians 
that treated of that age in which those Fa- 
thers lived: By which means the student 
would be better able to perceive the reason 
and meaning of divers passages in their 
writings, (which otherwise would be ob- 
scure,) when he knew the original and growth 
of those heresies and heterodox opinions 
against which they wrote, and may also 
better judge what doctrines, ceremonies, and 
opinions prevailed in the church in every 
age, and by what means introduced.” 

FEAR, a painful apprehension of danger 
It is sometimes used for the object of fear ; 
as, “ the fear of Isaac,” that is, the God 
whom Isaac feared. Genesis xxxi. 42 God 
says that he will send his fear before his 
people, to terrify and destroy the inhabit- 
ants of Canaan. Job speaks of the terrors 
of God, as set in array against him, tfob vi. 
4; the Psalmist, that he had suffered the 
terrors of the Lord with a troubled mind. 
Psalm Ixxxviii 15. Fear is used, also, for 
reverence : God is greatly to hefearnP^ in 
the assembly of his saints. This kind of 
fear, being compatible with confidence and 
love, IS sometimes called filial fear ; whilst 
“ the fear which hath torment,” being the 
result of conscious guilt, and the anticipa- 
tion of juinisliraent, is removed by that 
“love” to God which results from a con- 
sciousness of our reconciliation to him. 

The filial fear of God is a holy affection, 
or gracious habit, wrought in the soul by 
God, Jer xxxii. 40, whereby it is inclined 
and enabled to obey all Go(?s command- 
ments, even the most diHicult, Gen. xxii. 12; 
Eccl. xii. 13; and to hate and avoid evil, 
Nehem v. 15 ; Prov. viii. 13 ; xv. G Slavish 
fear is the consequence of guilt ; it is a judi- 
cial impresbion from the sad thoughts of 
the provoked majesty of Heaven ; it is an 
alarm within that disturbs the rest of a 
sinner. Fear is put for the whole worship 
of God ; “I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord,” Psalm xxxiv. 11 ; I will teach you the 
true way of worshipping and serving God 
It is likewise put for the law and word of 
God : “ The fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during for ever,” Psalm xix. 9. The law is 
so called, because it is the object, the cause, 
and the rule of the grace of holy fear. 

FEASTS. God appointed several festi- 
vals among the Jews. 1. To perpetuate 
the memory of great events : so, the sabbath 
commemorated the creation of the world ; 
the passover, the departure out of Egypt ; 
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the pcntecost, the law given at Sinai, &c. 
2. To keep them under the influence of 
religion, and by the majesty of that service 
which he instituted among them, and which 
abounded in mystical symbols or types of 
evangelical things, to convey spiritual in- 
struction, and to keep alive the expectation 
of the Messiah, and his more perfect dis- 
pensation. 3. To secure to them certain 
times of rest and rejoicings. 4. To render 
them familiar with the law; for, m their 
religious assemblies, the law of God was 
read and explained. 5. To renew the ac- 
quaintance, correspondence, and friendship 
of their tribes and families, coming from the 
several towns m the country, and meeting 
three times a year in the holy city. 

The first and most ancient festival, the 
sabbath, or seventh day, commemorated the 
creation. “ The Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it,” says Moses, “be- 
cause that in it he had rested from all his 
work,” Genesis li. 3. See Sabbath. 

llic passover was instituted in memory 
of the Israelites’ departure out of Egypt, 
and of the favour which God showed his 
people in sparing their first-born, when bo 
dcstioyed the first-born of the Egyptians, 
Exod xii 14, &c. See Passover. 

The feast of peatecost was celebrated on 
the fiftieth day after the ^lassover, in me- 
mory of the law being given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, liflv days after the departure 
out of Egypt. T'ley reckoned seven weeks 
from the jiassovcr to pentecost, beginning at 
the day after the passover. The Ilebrevvs 
call It the feast of weeks, and the C’hristians, 
pentecost, which signifies the fiftieth day. 

The feast of trumpets was celebrated on 
the first day of the civil ) car ; on which the 
trumpets sounded, pioclaiming the begin- 
ning of the year, which was m the month 
Tisri, answering to our September, (). S. 
Wc know no religious cause of its estab- 
lishment Moses commands it to be ob- 
served as a day of rest, and that particular 
sacrifices should be olFered at that time. 

The new moons, or first days of every 
month, were, in some sort, a consequence of 
the feasts of trumpets. The law did not 
oblige people to rest upon this day, but 
ordained only some particular sacrifices. It 
appears that, on these days, also, the trum- 
pet was sounded, and entertainments were 
made, 1 Samuel xx. 5 — 18 

The feast of exjiiation or atonement was 
celebrated on the tenth day of I’lsri, which 
was the first day of the civil year. It was 
instituted for a gencivd expiation of sins, 
irreverences, and pollutions of all the Israel- 
ites, from the High Priest to the low^est of 
the people, committed by them throughout 
the year. Lev. xxni. 27, 28 ; Num. xxix. 7. 
See Expiation, Dai/ of. 

The feast of tents, or tabernacles, on 
which all Lrael were obliged to attend the 
temple, and to dwell eight days under tents of 
branches, in memory of their fathers d^vcll- 
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ingf forty years in tents, as travellers in the 
wilderness. It was kept on the fifteenth of 
the month Tisri, the first of the civil year. 
The first and seventh day of this feast were 
very solemn. But during the other days of 
the octave they might work, Lev. xxiii. 34, 
36; Num. xxix. 12, 13. At the* beginning 
of the feast, two vessels of silver were car- 
ried in a ceremonious manner to the temple, 
one full of water, the other of wine, which 
were poured at the foot of the altar of burnt 
offerings, always on the seventh day of this 
festival. 

Of the three great feasts of the year, 
the passover, pentecost, and that of taber- 
naclcs, the octave, or seventh day after 
these feasts, was a day of rest as much as 
the festival itself ; and all the males of the 
nation were obliged to visit the temple at 
these three feasts. But the law did not 
require them to continue there during the 
whole octave, except in the feast of taber- 
nacles, when they seem obliged to he present 
for the whole seven days. 

Besides these feasts, we find the feast 
of lots, or purhifiy instituted on occasion of 
the deliverance of the Jews from Ifaman’s 
plot, in the reign of Ahasuerus. See Purim. 

The feast of the dedication of the temple, 
or rather of the restoration of the temple, 
which had. been profaned hy Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 1 Mac. iv. 52, &c , was cele- 
brated in winter, and is supposed to be the 
feast of dedication mentioned m John x. 22. 
Josephus says, that it was called the feast 
of lights, probably because this happiness 
befel them when least expected, and they 
considered it as a new light risen on them. 

Ill the Christian church, no festival ap- 
pears to have been expressly instituted by 
Jesus Christ, or his apostles Vet, as we 
commemorate the passion of (.’hrist as often 
as we celebrate liis supjier, he seems by this 
to have instituted a perpetual feast. (Chris- 
tians have always celebrated the memory of 
his resurrection, and observe this feast on 
every Sunday, which was commonly called 
the Lord’s day. Rev i. 10. By inference 
we may conclude this festival to have been 
instituted by apostolic authority 

The birth-day of Christ, commonly called 
Christmas-day, has been generally observed 
bjr his disciples with gratitude and joy. II is 
birth was the gi-eatest blessing ever bestowed 
on mankind. The angels from heaven cele- 
brated it with a joyful hymn; and every 
man, who has any feeling of his own lost 
state without a Redeemer, must rejoice and 
he glad in it. ** Unto us a Child is bom, 
unto us a Son is given ; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
(iod, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace,’’ Isaiah ix 6. For this festival, how^- 
ever, there is no authority m scripture, nor 
do we know that it was observed in the age 
of the a]iustles. 

On Easter Sunday we celebrate our Sa- 
viour’s victory over death and hell, when, 
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having on the cross made an atonement for 
the sin of the world, he rose again from the 
grave, brought life and immortality to light, 
and opened to all his faithful servants the way 
to heaven. On this great event rest all our 
hopes. “ If Christ be not risen,” says St. 
Paul, “ then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain. But now is (Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits 
of them that slept,” 1 (vor. xv. 14, 20. 

Forty days after his resurrection, our 
Lord ascended into heaven, in the sight of 
his disciples. 'J’his is celelirated on what 
IS called Ascension-day, or Holy Thurs- 
day. Ten days after his ascension, our 
Lord sent the Holy Spirit to be the com- 
forter and guide of his disciples. This 
blessing is commemorated on Whit-Sunday, 
which IS a very great festival, and may be 
profitably observed ; for the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit can alone support us through 
all temptations, and guide us into all truth. 

The jirctended success of some in disco- 
vering the remains of certain holy men, 
called “ relies,” multiplied in the fourth 
century of the Christian church the festi- 
vals and commemorations of the martyrs 
in a most extravagant manner. These 
days, instead of being set apart for pious 
exercises, were spent in indolence, volup- 
tuousness, and criminal pursuits ; and were 
less consecrated to the service of (iod, than 
employed in the indulgence of sinful pas- 
sioiH. Many of ^Ji^'se festivals were in- 
stituted on a pagan model, and perverted to 
siinilnr jnirposcs. 

FELIX, CLAUDIUS. See Clalduis. 

FERRET, from pjK, or cry out. 

Lev. XI. 30 The ferret is a species of the 
weasel; hut Bochart will have the auakah 
to he the spotted lizard, called hy Pliny 
stellio Dr James takes it for the frog, 
m allusion to the name, which literally sig- 
nifies the crier, befitting the croaking of 
that animal ; but \ve shall find the frog men- 
tioned under another name Dr. tieddes 
renders it the newt, or rather the lizard of the 
Nile ; and it evidently must be of the lizard 
species. Pliny mentions “ the galleotes, 
covered with red spots, whose cries are 
sharp,” which may be the gekko, which is 
])rohably the animal here intended. As its 
name, in the Indies tockai, and in Egypt 
gekko, is formed from its voice, so the He- 
brew name anakaJi, or perhaps anakkah, seems 
to be formed in like mariner ; the double k 
being equally observable in all these appel- 
lations. If these remarks are admissible, this 
lizard is sutticicntly identified. 

FESTUS. Portius Festus succeeded Felix 
in the government of Judea, A D. 60. Felix 
his predecessor, to oblige the Jews, when he 
resigned his government, left St. Paul in 
bonds at Ceesarea in Palestine, Acts xxiv. 27. 
Festus, at his first coming to Jerusalem, was 
entreated by the principal Jews to condemn 
St. Paul, or to order him up to Jerusalem, 
they having consjiired to assassinate him in 
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the way. Festus answered, that it was not 
customary with the Romans to condemn 
any man without hearing him ; but said 
that he would hear their accusations against 
St. Paul at Csesarea. From these accusations 
St. Paul appealed to Caisar, and by this 
means secured himself from the prosecution 
of the Jews, and the wicked intentions of 
Festus, whom they liad corrupted. 
FIG-TREE, njwn, Gen. iii. 7; Nura. 

xiii. 23; ffvKTi, Matt vii IG ; xxi. 19; \.Yiv. 
32; Mark xi. 13, 20, 21 ; xiii. 28 ; Luke vi. 
44; xiii. 6, 7; xxi. 29; John i. 48 ; James 
ill. 12 ; Rev. vi 13. This tree was very 
common in Palestine. It becomes large, di- 
viding into many branches, which are fur- 
nished with leaves shaped like those of the 
mulberry, and affords a friendly shade Ac- 
cordingly, we read, m the Old Testament, of 
Judah and Israel dwelling, or sitting se- 
curely, every man under his fig-tree, 1 Kings 
iv. 25; Micah iv. 4; Zech. iii. 10; 1 Mac 

xiv. 12. And, in tlie New Testament, we 
find Nathanael under a fig-tree, probably for 
the purposes of devotional retirement, .fohn 
i. 49 — 51. llassclquist, m his iourney fr(>m 
Nazareth to Tiberias, says, “Wert fro died 
ourselves under the shade of a fig-tree, 
where a shepherd and his herd hud their 
rendezvous; but without either house or 
hut.’* The fruit which it bears is ])ro- 
duced from the trunk and large branches, 
and not from the smaller shoots, as n most 
Other trees. It is soft, sweet, and very 
nourishing Milton is of ojnnion that the 
banian-tree was that with the leaves of 
which our first parents made them'jclves 
aprons. But his account, as to the matter 
of fact, wants even probability to coun- 
tenance it ; for the leaves of this aie so 
far from being, as be has described them, ot 
the bigness of an Amazonian target, that 
they seldom or never exceed five inches m 
length, and three m breadth. Therefore, we 
must look for another of the fig land, that 
better answcis the purpose reterred to by 
Moses, Gen. ni 7 ; and as the fruit of the 
banana-tree is often, by the most ancient 
authors, called a fig, may wc not suppose 
this to have been the iig-trcc of Paradi»e ? 
Pliny, describing this tree, says that its 
leaves were the greatest and most shady of 
all others ; and as the leaves of these are 
often SIX feet long, and about two broad, 
are thin, smooth, and very flex dile, they may 
be deemed more proper than any other for 
the covering spoken of, especially since they 
may be easily joined together with the nu- 
merous threadlike filaments, which may, 
without labour, be peeled from the body of 
the tree. 'J'he first ripe fig is still called 
hocedre in the Levant, whicli is nearly its 
Hebrew name, nil 52, Jer. xxiv. 2. Thus 
Dr. Shaw, in giving an account of the fniits 
in Barbary, mentions “ the black and white 
bocedre, or ‘ early fig,’ which is produced 
in June, though the kermes, or kermouse, the 

probably so called, which they pre- 
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serve and make up into cakes, is rarely ripe 
before August.” And on Nahum iii. 12, he 
observes, that “the hocedres drop as soon as 
they are ripe, and, according to the beauti- 
ful allusion of the })rophet, fall into the 
mouth of the eater upon being shaken.’* 
Farther, “ it frequently falls out m Barbary,’* 
says he ; “ and we need not doubt of the 
like 111 this hotter climate of Judea, that, 
according to the quality of the preceding 
season, some of the more forward and 
vigorous trees will now and then yield a 
few ripe figs six weeks or more before the 
full season. Something like this may be 
alluded to by the prophet llosea, when he 
says, ‘ I saw your fathers as ike first 

ripe, m the fig-tree, at her first time,’ llosea 
ix. 10. Such figs were reckoned a great 
dainty *’ See Isaiah xxviii 4 The prophet 
Isdiah gave orders to apply a lump of figs to 
IJezekiah*s boil; and immediately after it 
was cured. God, in effecting this miracu- 
lous cure, was pleased to order the use of 
moans not improper for that end. 

2. The account of our Saviour’s denunci- 
ation against the barren fig-tree. Matt, xxi 
19, Mark xi 13, has occasioned some of the 
boldest cai'ils of infidelity ; and the vindica- 
tion of it has exert ised the ingenuity of 
several of the most learned critics and com- 
mentators. 'i'he whole difficulty arises fiom 
the circumstance of liis disajipointmcnt m 
not finding fruil on the tree, when it is ex- 
pressly said, that “ the time of figs was not 
yet.” While it was siippo>ed that this ex- 
piession signified, that the time for such 
trees to bring foiih fruit was not yet come, 
It looked very iinaccoun table that Christ 
should reckon a tree baircij, though it had 
leaves, and curse it as such, when he knew 
tliat the time of bearing figs vas not come ; 
and that he should come to seek figs on 
this tree, when he knew that figs were not 
used to he ripe so soon in the year. But the 
expression does not signify the time of the 
coining forth of figs, but the time of the 
gathering in of ripe figs, as is plain fiorn the 
parallel expressions. Thus, “ the time of 
the f'uit,” Matt xxi. 34, most plainly signi- 
fies the time of gathering in ripe fruits, since 
the servants were sent to i eceive those fruits 
for their master’s use. St. Mark and St. 
Luke ex])ress the same by the word time, or 
season : “ At the season lie sent a servant,” 
&c ; that IS, at the season or time of gather- 
ing in ripe fruit, Mark xii. 2 ; Luke xx. 10. 
In like manner, if any one should say in our 
language, the season of fruit, the season of 
apples, the season of figs, every on« would 
understand him to speak of the season or 
time of gathering in these fruits. When, 
therefore, St. ]\Iark says, that “ the time or 
season of figs was not yet,” he evidently 
means that the tune of gathering ripe figs 
was not yet past ; and, if so, it w^as natural 
to expect figs upon all those trees that were 
not barren , whereas, after the time of 
gathering figs, no one would expect to find 

2 i> a 
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tliem on a fig-tree, and its having none then 
would be no sign of barrenness. St. Mark, 
by saying, “ For the time of figs was not 
yet,” does not design to give a reason for 
“his finding nothing but leaves;” but he 
gives a reason for what he said in the 
clause before, “ He came, if haply he might 
find any thereon;” and it was a good rea- 
son for our Saviour’s coming and seeking 
figs on the tree, because the time for their 
being gathered was not come We have 
other like instances in the gospels, and, in- 
deed, in the writings of all mankind, of ano- 
ther clause coming in between the assertion 
and the proof. ITius, in this very evange- 
list : “ They said among themselves, Who 
shall roll away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre ? and when they looked, they 
saw the stone was rolled away ; foi it was 
very great,” Mark xvi. 3,4; where its being 
very great is not assigned as a reason of its 
being rolled away, but of the women’s wish- 
ing for some one to roll it away for them. 
St. Matthew informs us that the tree was 
“ m the way,” that is, in the common road, 
and therefore, probably, no particular per- 
son’s property ; but if it was, being barren, 
the timber might be as serviceable to the 
owner as before. So that here was no real 
injury ; but Jesus was pleased to make use 
of this innocent miracle to prefigure the 
speedy ruin of the Je^vlsll nation on account 
of its unfruitfulness under greater advan- 
tages than any other people enjoyed at that 
day ; and, like all the rest of his miracles, it 
was done with a gracious intention, namely, 
to alarm his countrymen, and induce them 
to repent. In the blasting of this barren fig- 
tree, the distant appearance of which was so 
fair and promising, he delivered one more 
awful lesson to a degenerate nation, of 
whose hypocritical exterior and flattering 
but delusive pretensions it was a just and 
striking emblem. 

FINGER, llie finger of God signifies 
his power, his operation. Pharaoh’s magi- 
cians discovered the finger of God in the 
miracle which IMoses wrought, Exodus viii. 
19. This legislator gave the law witten by 
the finger of God to the Hebrews, Exodus 
xxxi. 18. Our Saviour says, he cast out 
devils by the finger and Spirit of God, which 
he intimates was a sign that the kingdom of 
God was come ; that God’s spiritual govern- 
ment of his church was begun to be exer- 
cised among the Jews, by the Messiah, 
Luke xi. 20. To put forth one’s finger, is 
a bantering insulting gesture. “ If thou 
take away from the midst of thee the yoke, 
and the putting out of the finger,” Isaiah 
Iviii. 9 ; if thou take away from ihe midst 
of thee the chain, or yoke, wherewith thou 
loadest thy debtors ; and forbear pointing at 
them, and using jeering or menacing ges- 
tures. 

FIRE. God hath often appeared in fire, 
and encompassed with fire, as when he 
shewed himself in the burning bush; and 
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descended on mount Sinai, in the midst of 
flames, thunderings, and lightning ; Exodus 
iii. 2 ; xix. 18. Hence fire is a symbol of 
the deity : “ The Lord thy (Jod is a con- 
suming fire,” Deut. iv. 24, llie Holy Ghost 
is compared to fire; “ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” Matt, 
iii. 11. To verify this prediction, he sent 
the Holy Ghost, which descended upon his 
disciples, in the form of tongues, or like 
flames of fire, Acts ii. 3. It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to enlighten, purify, and 
sanctify the soul; and to inflame it with 
love to God, and zeal for his glory. Fire 
from heaven fell frequently on the victims 
sacrificed to the Lord, as a mark of his pre- 
sence and approbation. It is thought, that 
God in this manner expressed his accept- 
ance of Abel’s sacrifices, Gen. iv. 4. When 
the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, a 
fire like that of a furnace passed through 
the divided pieces of the sacrifices, and con- 
sumed them, Gen. xv. 17. Fire fell upon 
the sacrifices which Moses offered at the 
dedication of the tabernacle, Levit. ix. 24 ; 
and upon those of IManoah, Samson’s father. 
Judges xin. 19, 20 ; upon Solomon’s, at the 
dedication of the temple, 2 Chron. vii. 1 ; 
and on Elijah’s, at Mount Carmel, 1 Kings 
xviii. 38. The fire which came down from 
heaven, first upon the altar in the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards descended anew upon 
the altar in ihe temple of Solomon, at its 
consecration, was there constantly fed and 
maintained by the priests, day and night, in 
the same manner as it had been in the taber- 
nacle. The Jews have a tradition, that 
Jeremiah, foreseeing the destruction of the 
temple, took this fire and hid it in a pit ; 
but that at the rebuilding of the temple, 
being brought again from thence, it revived 
upon the altar. But this is a fiction : and 
the generality of them allow, that, at the 
destruction of the temple, it was extinguish- 
ed : and in the lime of the second temple, 
nothing was made use of for all their burnt 
offerings but common fire only. The an- 
cient (’haldeans adored the fire, as well as 
the old Persians, and some other people of 
the east. The torments of hell are described 
by fire, both in the Old and New Testament. 
Our Saviour makes use of this similitude, 
to represent the punishment of the damned, 
Mark ix. 44. He likewise speaks frequently 
of the eternal fire prepared for the devil, liis 
angels, and reprobates, Matt. xxv. 41. The 
sting and remorse of conscience is the worm 
that will never die ; and the wrath of God 
upon their souls and bodies, the -fire that 
shall never go out. lliere are writers who 
maintain, that by the worm is to be under- 
stood a living and sensible, not an alle- 
gorical and figurative, worm ; and by fire, 
a real elementary and material fire. Among 
the abettors of this opinion are Austin, 
eVprian, Chrysostom, J erom, &c. The word 
of God is compared to fire : “ 1$ not my 
word like a fire?” Jer. xxiii. 20 It is full 
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of life and efficacy; like a fire it warms, 
melts, and heats ; and is poweifnl to con- 
siwne the dross, and burn up the chaff and 
stubble. Fire is likewise taken for persecu- 
tion, dissension, and division ; “ I am come 
to send fire on earth;’’ Luke xii. 49; as if 
it was said, upon my coming and publishing 
the gospel, there will follow, through the 
devil’s malice and corrujition of men, much 
persecution to the professors thereof, and 
manifold divisions in the world, whereby 
men will be tried, whether they will be faith- 
ful or not. 

FIRMAMENT. It is said, Gen. i. 7, that 
God made the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, to separate the inferior from the 
superior. The word used on this occasion 
properly signifies expansion^ or something 
expanded. Tins expansion is projierly the 
atmosphere, which encompasses the globe 
on all sides, and separates the water in the 
clouds from that on the earth. 

FIRST-BORN. The first-born, who was 
the object of special affection to his parents, 
was denominated by way of eminence, tDHI 
*110 a, the opening of the womb. In case a man 
married with a widow, who by a previous 
marriage had become the mother of children, 
the first-born as respected the second hus- 
band was the eldest child by the second 
marriage. Before the time of Moses, the 
father might, if he chose, transfer the right 
of primogeniture to a younger child, but 
the practice occasioned much contention, 
Gen. xxv. 31, 32, and a law was enacted, 
overruling it, Deut. xxi. 15 — 17. The first- 
born inherited peculiar rights and privileges. 
(1.) He received a double portion of the 
CvState. Jacob in tlie case of Reuben, his 
first-born, bestowed his additional portion 
upon Joseph, by adopting his two sons, Gen 
xlviii .5 — 8 ; Deut. xxi. 17. This was done 
as a reprimand, and a punishment of his 
incestuous conduct, Genesis xxxv. 22 ; but 
Reuben, notwithstanding, was enrolled as 
the first-born in the genealogical registers, 
1 Chron. v. 1. (2 ) The first-born was the 

priest of the whole family. 'Flic honour of 
exercising the priesthood was transferred, by 
the command of (iod communicated through 
Moses, from the tribe of Reuben, to whom 
it belonged by right of primogeniture, to 
that of Levi, Num. iii 12 — 18 ; viii. 18. In 
consequence of God having taken the Le- 
vites from among the children of Israel 
instead of all the first-born to serve him as 
priests, the first-born of the other tribes 
were to be redeemed, at a valuation made 
by the priest not exceeding five shekels, 
from serving God in that capacity. Numbers 
X viii. 15, 16 ; Luke li. 22, &c. (3.) The first- 
oorn enjoyed an authority over those who 
were younger, similar to that possessed by a 
father, Gen. xxv. 23 &c. ; 2 Chron. xxi. 3 ; 
Gen. xxvii. 29 ; Exod. xii. 29 ; which was 
transferred in the case of Reuben by Jacob 
their father to Judah, Gen. xlix. 8 — 10. The 
tribe of Judah, accordingly, even before it 
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gave kings to the Hebrcw.s, was everywhere 
distinguished from the other tribes, in con- 
sequence of the authority which was thus 
attached to the first-born, he was also made 
the successor in the kingdom. There was 
an exception to this rule in the case of Solo- 
mon, who, though a younger brother, was 
made his successor by David at the special 
appointment of God. It is very easy to see 
in view of these facts, how the word “ first- 
born” came to express sometimes a great, 
and sometimes the highest, dignity. 

2. First-born is not always to be under- 
stood literally ; it is sometimes taken for the 
prime, most excellent, most distinguished 
of any thing. The first-born of the poor,” 
Isaiah xiv. 30, signifies the most miserable 
of the poor ; and “ the first-born of death,” 
Job xvjii. 13, the most terrible of deaths. 

3. God ordained that all the Jewish first- 
born both of men and beasts, for service, 
slioiild be consecrated to him. The male 
children only were subject to this law. If a 
woman’s first child were a girl, the father 
was not obliged to offer anything for her, or 
for the children after her, though they were 
males If a man had many wives, he was 
obliged to offer the first-born of each of 
them to the Lord. The first-born were of- 
feied in the temple, and were redeemed for 
the sum of five biiekels. The firstling of a 
clean beast was offered at the temple, not to 
be redeemed, but to be killed. An unclean 
beast, a horse, an ass, or a camel, was either 
redeemed or exchanged. An ass was re- 
deemed by a lain)), or five shekels ; if not 
redeemed, it was killed. 

FIRST-FRUri'S, among the Hebrews, 
were presents made to God of part of the 
fruits of the harvest, to express the submis- 
sion, dc])eiidence, and thankfulness of the 
offerers. They were offered at the temple, 
befoie the crop was touched ; and when the 
harvest was over, before any private persons 
used their corn The first of these first- 
fruits, offered in the name of the nation, 
was a sheaf of barley, gathered on the fif- 
teenth of Nisan in the evening, and threshed in 
a court of the temple. After it was well clean- 
ed, about three pints of it were roasted and 
pounded in a mortar. Over this was thrown 
a portion of oil, and a handful of incense. 
Then the priest took this offering, waved it 
before the Lord towards the four parts of 
the world, threw a handful of it into the fire 
upon the altar, and kept the rest. After 
this, every one was at liberty to get in his 
harvest. Besides these first-fruits, every 
private person was obliged to bring his first- 
fruits to the temple. The scripture pre- 
scribes neither the time nor the quantity. 
The rabbins say, that they were obliged to 
bring at least the sixtieth part of their fruits 
and harvest. These first-fruits consisted of 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, 
and dates. They met in companies of four- 
and-twenty persons to carry their first-fruits 
in a ceremonious manner, The company 
2 D 4 
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was preceded by an ox appointed for tlie 
sacrifice, with a crown of olives on his head, 
and his horns gilded. There was also ano- 
ther sort of first-fruits paid to God, Num. 
XV. 19, 20, when the bread m every family 
was kneaded, a portion of it was set apart, 
and given to the priest or Levite of the 
place. If there was no priest or Levite, it 
was cast into the oven, and consumed by the 
fire. This is one of the three precepts pecu- 
liar to the women ; because they generally 
made the bread. The first-fruits and tenths 
were the most substantial revenue of the 
priests and Levites. St. Paul says, Chris- 
tians have the first-fruits of the Spirit, Rom. 
viii 23, that is, a greater abundance of God’s 
Spirit, more perfect and more excellent gifts 
than the Jews. Christ is called the first- 
fruits of them that slept ; for as the first- 
fruits were earnests to the Jews of the suc- 
ceeding harvest, so Christ is the first-fruits 
or the earnest of the general resurrection. 

FIR-TREE, occurs 2 Sam. vi 5; 

1 Kings V. 8, 10 ; VI. 15, 34 ; i\ 11 ; 2 Kings 
MX. 23 ; 2 ("hron. ii S ; in. 5 ; Psalm civ. 
1/ ; Isaiah XiV. 8 ; xxxvii. 24 ; xli 19; Iv. 
13; lx. 13; Ezek. xxvii. 5; xxxi 8; Hosea 
xiv. 8 ; Nahum ii. 3 ; Zech xi. 2 The LXX. 
lender it so variously as to show that they 
knew not what particular tree is meant ; the 
Vulgate, generally by tbe fir-tree.” 

Celsius asserts that it is the cedar ; but Mil- 
lar maintains that it is the fir. The fir-tree 
is an evergreen of beautiful a]ipcarance, 
whose lofty licigbt, and dense foliage, afford 
a spacious shelter and shade. The trunk of 
the tree is very straight. The wood was 
anciently used for spears, musical instru- 
ments, furniture for houses, rafters in build- 
ing, and for ships. In 2 Sara vi. 5, it is 
mentioned that David played on instruments 
of fir-wood; and Dr. Burney, in his “ History 
of Music,” observes, ‘"This sjieciesof wood, 
so soft in Its nature, and sonorous in its 
cfiects, seems to have been preferred by the 
ancients, as well as moderns, to every other 
kind for the construction of musical instru- 
ments, jiarticularly tlie bellies of them, on 
which the tone of them chiefly depends. 
'Jliose of the harp, lute, guitar, harpsichord, 
and violin, in present use, are always 
made of this wood.” 

FISH, Matt. vii. U); xvii. 27 ; 

Luke V. 0; John xxi. C, 8, 11, occurs very 
frequently. This appears to be the general 
name in scripture of aquatic animals Bootb- 
royd, in the note upon Num xi. 4, says, “ I 
am inclined to think that the word here 
Tendered /cs/i, denotes only the flesh of fish, 
as it certainly does in Lev. xi. 11; and in- 
deed the next verse seems to supjiort this 
explication : ‘ We remember how freely we 
ate fish.’ It was then, particularly, the flesh 
of fish, for which they longed, which was 
more relishing than either the beef or mutton 
of those regions, which, unless when young, 
is dry and unpalatable. Of the great abun- 
dance an{l delunousncss of the fish of Egvj>t, 
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all authors, ancient and modem, are agreed.” 
We have few Hebrew names, if any, for 
particular fishes. Moses says in general, 
Lev. xi. 9 — 12, that all sorts of river, lake, 
and sea fish, might be eaten, if they had 
scales and fins ; others were unclean. St. 
Barnabas, in his epistle, cites, as from an- 
cient authority, ‘"You shall not eat of the 
lamprey, the many-feet, [polypes,] nor the 
cuttle-fish.” Though fish was the common 
food of the Egyptians, yet we learn from 
Herodotus and Chasremon, as quoted by 
Porphyry, that their priests abstained from 
fish of all sorts. Hence we may see how 
distressing to the Egyptians was the inflfic- 
tion whicti turned the waters of the river 
into blood, and occasioned the death of the 
fish, Exocl. vii. 18 — 21. Their sacred stream 
became so polluted as to he unfit for drink, 
for bathing, and for other uses of water to 
which they were superstitiously devoted, 
and themselves obliged to nauseate what was 
the usual food of the common people, and 
held sacred by the priests, Exod. ii. 5 ; vii. 
15; viii 20. 

In Ezekiel xxix 4, the king of Egypt is 
compared to the crocodile : “ I am against 
thee, the great dragon that licth in the midst 
of his rivers m Egypt. 1 will put hooks in 
thy jaws, and I will cause the fish in thy 
rivers to stick to thy scales, and I will bring 
thee out of the midst of thy rivers, and all 
the fish of thy rivers shall stick to thy 
scales.” If the remora is as troublesome to 
the crocodile as it is to some other tenants 
of the water, it may here be referred to. 
Forskal mentions the ecfieneis neucrates [re- 
mora] at (jiidda, there called kaml el kersh^ 
“ the louse of the shark,” because it often 
adheres very strongly to this fish ; and Ilas- 
sclquist says that it is found at Alexandria. 

llie term, ix^vs, a fish, was, at an early 
])eriod of the Christian era, adopted as a 
symbolical word It was formed from the 
initial letters of the Greek words, ^iwous 
Xpishs, 0eov Tibs, 2uyrijp, “ Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, our Saviour.” From the use of 
symbolical terms, the transition was easy to 
the adoption of symbolical representations, 
and it therefore soon became common for 
the Christians to have the letters of the word 
or the figures of fishes, sculptured on 
their monuments for the dead, struck on 
their medals, engraved on their rings and 
seals, and even formed on the articles of 
domestic use. 

FITCHEvS, or VETCHES, a kind of tare. 
There are two words in Hebrew which our 
translators have rendered fitches, n^p and 
riDD!3 : the first occurs only in Isaiah xxviii. 
25, 27, and must he the name of some kind 
of seed ; but the interpreters differ much in 
explaining it. Jerom, Maimonides, R. David 
Kimchi, and the rabbins understand it of 
the ffith; and rabbi Obdias de Bartenora 
expressly says that its barbarous or vulgar 
name is The ffith was called by the 

firecks and by the Latins niffella $ 
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and is thus described by Ballester : It is a 
plant commonly met with in gardens, and 
grows to a cubit in height, and sometimes 
more, according to the richness of the soil. 
The leaves are small like those of fennel, the 
flower blue, which disappearing, the ovary 
shows itself on the top, like that of a poppy, 
furnished with little horns, oblong, divided 
by membranes into several partitions, or 
cells, in which are enclosed seeds of a very 
black colour, not unlike those of the leek, 
but of a very fragrant smell.” And Ausonius 
observes, that its pungency is equal to that 
of pepper • — 

Eit inter frug€8 motsu piper tsquipatam git* 

Pliny says it is of use m bakehouses, pts- 
irinis^ and that it affords a grateful season- 
ing to the bread. The Jewish ra1)bin8 also 
mention the seeds among condiments, and 
mixed with bread. For this purpose it was 
probably used in the time of Isaiah ; since 
the inhabitants of those countries, to this 
day, have a variety of rusks and bisemts, 
most of which are strewed on the toji with 
the seeds of sesamum, coriander, and wild 
garden saffron. 

The other word rendered fitches in our 
translation of Kzek. iv 9, is nDD!3; but in 
Exod. ix. 32, and Isaiah xxviii. 2.5, “ rye.” 
In the latter place the Septuagint has fea, 
and in the two former ; and the Vul- 
gate in Exodus, /nr, and m Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, vicia. Saadias, likewise, took it to 
be something of the leguminous kind, 
cicircula, (misprinted circula in the Polyglott 
version,) or, ** a chickling.” Aquila has fea, 
andTheodotion, oAi5pa. (inkelos and Targum 
have K'nilD, and Syriac, which are 

supposed to be the millet^ or a species of it 
called panicum ; Persian, the 

spelt ; and this seems to be the most proba- 
ble meaning of the Hebrew word ; at least it 
has the greatest number of interpreters from 
Jerom to (Jelsius. There are not, however, 
wanting, who think it w.is rye ; among whom 
R. D. Kimchi, followed by Luther, and our 
English translators : Dr. Geddes, too, has 
retained it, though he says that he is in- 
clined to think that the spell is preferable. 

Dr. Shaw thinks that this word may sig- 
nify rice* Ilasselquist, on the contrary, 
affirms that rice was brought into cultivation 
in Egypt under the Caliphs. This, however, 
maybe doubted. One would think from the 
intercourse of ancient Egypt with Babylon 
and with India, that this country could not 
be ignorant of a grain so well suited to its 
climate. 

FLAG, *in«, occurs Gen. xli, 2, 18; Job 
viii. 11 ; and weeds, Exod. ii. 3, 5 ; Isaiah 
xix. 6 ; John ii. 5. ITie word achu in the 
first two instances is translated “ meado\^»,” 
and in the latter, “ flag.” It probably de- 
notes the sedge, or long grass, which grows 
in the meadows of the Nile, very grateful to 
the cattle. It is retained in the Septuagint 
in Genesis, iv rtf &x^i ; and is used by the 
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Son of Sirach, Ecclesiasticus xl. 16, «x* and 
; for the copies vary. 

‘^We have no radix,” says the learned 
Chapelow, “ for in«, unless we derive it, as 
Schultens does, from the Arabic achi, ‘ to 
bind or join together.’ ” Thus, Parkhurst 
defines it “ a species of plant, sedge, or reed, 
so called from its fitness for making ropes, 
or the like, to connect or join things toge- 
ther; as the Latin juncus, a ‘bulrush,’ a 
jungendo, from ‘joining,’ for the same rea- 
son;” and he supposes that it is the plant, 
or reed, growing near the Nile, which Has- 
selquist describes as having numerous narrow 
leaves, and growing about eleven feet high, 
of the leaves of which the Egyptians make 
ropes. 

The word |r]lD is called by Aben Ezra, “a 
reed growing on the borders of the river.” 
Bochart, Fuller, Rivetus, Ludolphus, and 
Junius and Tremellius, render it by juncus, 
carex, or alga ; and Celsius thinks it the /«- 
cus or alga, “ sea-weed.” Dr. Geddes says 
there is little doubt of its being the sedge 
called sari, which, as we learn from Theo- 
hrastus and Pliny, gi’ows on the marshy 
anks of the Nile, and rises to the height of 
almost two cubits. This, indeed, agrees very 
well with Exod. ii. 3, 5, and the thickets of 
arundmaceous plants, at some small distances 
from the Red Sea, observed by Dr. Shaw ; 
but the place m Jonah seems to require some 
submarine plant. 

FLAX, nnt2;Q, Exod. ix. 31 ; Lent. xiii. 
47, 48, 52, 59 > Dent. xxii. 11 ; Joshua ii. 6 ; 
Judges XV. 14 ; Prov. xxxi. 13 ; Isaiah xix. 9 ; 
xlii. 3; xliii. 17 ; Jer. xiii. 1 ; Ezek. xl. 3; xliv. 
17, 18; Hosea li. 5, 9; t^ivov, Matt. xii. 20; 
Rev. XV. 6 ; a plant very common, and too 
well knoivn to need a description. It is a 
vegetable upon which the industry of man- 
kind has been exercised with the greatest 
success and utility. On passing a field of it, 
one IS struck with astonishment when he 
considers that this apparently insignificant 
plant may, by the labour and ingenuity of 
man, be made to assume an entirely new 
fonn and appearance, and to contribute to 
ideasure and health, by furnishing us with 
agreeable and ornamental apparel. This 
word Mr. Parkhurst thinks is derived from 
the verb strip, because the substance 

which we term flax is properly the bark or 
fibrous part of the vegetable, pilled or strip- 
ped oflT the stalks. From time immemorial 
Egypt was celebrated for the production or 
manufacture of flax. Wrought into gar- 
ments, it constituted the principal dress of 
the inhabitants, and the priests never put on 
any other kind of clothing. The fine linen 
of Egypt is celebrated in adl ancient authors, 
and its superior excellence mentioned in the 
sacred scriptures. The manufacture of flax 
is still carried on in that country, and many 
writers take notice of it. Rabbi Benja- 
min Tudela mentions the manufactory at 
Damiata ; and Egmont and Heyman describe 
the article as being of a beautiful colour, and 
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so finely epxin that the threads are hardly 
discernible 

FLEA, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14 ; xxvi. 20. 

The LXX., and another Greek version in the 
Hempla, render it and the Vulgate 

puleiv. It seems, says Mr. Parkliurst, an 
evident derivative from free, and 
to leap, bound, or ship, on account of its 
agility in leaping or skipping. The flea is a 
little wingless insect, equally contemptible 
and troublesome. It is thus described by an 
Arabian author : “ A black, nimble, extenu- 
ated, hunch-backed animal, which being sen- 
sible when any one looks on it, jumps inces- 
santly, now on one side, now on the other, 
till it gets out of sight.” David likens him- 
self to this insect ; importing that while it 
would cost Saul much pains to catch him, 
he would obtain but very little advantage 
from it. 

FLESH, a term of very ambiguous import 
in the scriptures. An eminent critic has 
enumerated no less than six difterent mean- 
ings which it bears in the sacred writings, 
and for which, he affirms, there will not be 
found a single authority in any profane 
writer: 1. It sometimes denotes the whole 
body considered as animated, as in Matt, 
xxvi. 41, The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” 2. It sometimes means a human 
being, as in Luke iii, 6, “All flesh shall see 
the salvation of God.” 3. Sometimes a per- 
son’s kindred collectively considered, as in 
Rom. xi, 14, “If by any means I may pro- 
voke them which are my flesh.” 4. Some- 
times anything of an external or ceremonial 
nature, as opposed to that' which is internal 
and moral, as in Gal. iii. 3, “ Having begun 
in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect in the 
flesh ? ” 5. The sensitive part of our nature, 
or that which is the seat of appetite, as in 
2 Cor. vii. 1, “ liCt us cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit ; ” where 
there can be no doubt that the pollutions of 
the flesh must be those of the appetites, 
being opposed to the jiollutions of the spirit, 
or those of the passions. 6. It is employed 
to denote any principle of vice and moral 
pravity of whatever kind. Thus among the 
works of the flesh. Gal v. 19 — 21, are num- 
bered not only adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, drunkenness, and revel- 
lings, which all relate to criminal indulgence 
of appetite, but idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, and murders, which are 
manifestly vices of a different kind, and par- 
take more of the diabolical nature than of 
the beastly. 

FLIES. The kinds of flies are exceedinglv 
numerous ; some with two, and some witn 
four, ^ving8. They abound in warm and 
moist regions, as in Egypt, Chaldea, Pales- 
tine, and in the middle regions of Africa ; 
and during the rainy seasons are very trou- 
blesome. In the Hebfew scriptures, or in 
the ancient versions, are seven kinds of in- 
sects, which Bochart classes among vmsem, 
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or flies. These are, 1. Exodus viii, 
20, Psalm Ixxviii. 45, cv. 31, which those 
interpreters who, by residing on the spot, 
have had the best means of identifying, 
have rendered the dog-fly, Kwdpvia, and 
it is supposed to be the same which in 
Abyssinia is called the :!imb. 2. nm, 
2 Kings L 2, 3, 6, 16, Eccles. x. 1, Isaiah 
vii. 18. Whether this denotes absolutely a 
distinct species of fly, or swarms of all sorts, 
may be difficult to determine, 3. mil* 
Jndges xiv. 18, Psalm cxviii. 12, rendered 
bee. 4. HI) Ilf, Exodus xxiii. 28, 

Joshua xxiv. 12, Deut. vii. 20, hornet, 

5. tD'l'iD, ofs-pos, Ezek. ii. 6, Hosea iv. 16. 

6. pi, Matthew xxiii. 24, the gnat. 

7. tD'51, (TKi/tcpes, Exodus viii. 16, Psalm cv. 
31, lice. 

2. M. Sonnini, speaking of Egypt, says, 
“ Of insects there the most troublesome are 
the flies. Both man and beast are cruelly tor- 
mented with them. No idea can be formed 
of their obstinate rapacity when they wish to 
fix upon some part of the body. It is in 
vain to drive them away ; they return again 
m the selfsame moment ; and their persever- 
ance wearies out the most patient spirit. 
They like to fasten themselves in preference 
on the corners of the eye, and on the edge of 
the eyelid; tender parts, towards which a 
gentle moisture attracts them.” The Egyp- 
tians paid a superstitious worship to several 
sorts of flies and insects. If then, such was 
the superstitious homage of this people, no- 
thing could be more determinate than the 
judgment brought upon them by Moses. 
They v/ere punished by the very things they 
revered ; and though they boasted of spells 
and charms, yet they could not ward off the 
evil. 

3. “The word says Bruce, “is Arabic, 

and signifies the fly m general. The Chaldee 
paraphrase is content with calling it simply 
zehab, which has the same general significa- 
tion. The Ethiopic version calls it tsaltsalya, 
which 18 the true name of this particular fly 
in (leez. It is in size very little larger than 
a bee, of a thicker proportion ; and its wings, 
which are broader, are placed separate like 
those of a fly. Its head is large ; the^ upper 
jaw or lip is sharp, and has at the end of it 
a strong pointed hair, of about a quarter of 
an inch in length ; the lower jaw has two of 
these hairs : and this pencil of hairs, joined 
together, makes a resistance to the finger, 
nearly equal to a strong bristle of a hog. Its 
legs are serrated on the inside, and the whole 
covered with brown hair, or down. It has 
no sting, though it appears to be of the bee 
kind. As soon as this winged assassin ap- 
pears, and its buzzing is heard, the cattle 
foxsake their food, and run wildly about the 
plain till they die, worn out with affright, 
fatigue, and pain. The inhabitants of Me- 
linda down to Cape Gardefan, to Saba, and 
the south coast of the Red Sea, are obliged 
to put themselves in motion, and remove to 
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the next sand in the beginning of the rainy 
season. TOis is not a partial emigration; 
the inhabitants of all the countries, from the 
mountains of Abyssinia northward, to the 
confluence of the Nile and Astaboras, are, 
once in a year, obliged to change their abode, 
and seek protection m the sands of Beja, till 
the danger of the insect is over. The elephant 
and the rhinoceros, which, by reason of 
their enormous bulk, and the vast quantity 
of food and water they daily need, cannot 
shift to desert and dry places, are obliged, 
in order to resist the zirnb, to roll themselves 
in mud and mire, which when dry coats 
them over like armour. It was no trifling 
judgment, then, with which the prophet 
threatened the refractory Israelites : “ llie 
Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the 
uttermost parts of the rivers of Kgypt, and 
for the bee that is in the land of Assyria,'^ 
Isaiah yii. 18. If the prediction be under- 
stood in the literal sense, it represents the 
tEstra or cincinclloiy as the armies of Jehovah, 
summoned by him to battle against his of- 
fending peojde; or, if it be taken meta- 
jdiorically, which is jierhaps tlic proper way 
of expounding it, the prophet compares the 
numerous and destructive armies of Baby- 
lon, to the countless swarms of these flics, 
whose divStant hum is said to strike the 
quadrupeds with consternation, and whose 
bite inflicts, on man and beast, a torment 
almost insupportable. How intolerable a 
plague of flies can prove, is evident from the 
fact, that whole districts have been laid 
waste by them. Such was the fate of My- 
uns in Ionia, and of Alarnae. The inhabit- 
ants were forced to quit these cities, not 
being able to stand against the flies and gnats 
with which they were pestered. Trajan was 
obliged to raise the siege of a city in Arabia, 
before which he had sat down, being driven 
away by the swarms of these insects. Hence 
different people had deities whose office it 
was to defend them against flies. Among 
these may be reckoned Baalzebub, the fly- 
god of Ekron : Hercules muscarum abactor, 
“ Hercules, the cxpellerof flies and hence 
Jupiter had the titles of Mfivios, f^vtayposy 
fividxopos, because he was supposed to expel 
flies, and especially to clear his temples of 
these insects. 

4. Solomon oliserves, “Dead flies cause the 
apothecary’s ointment to stink,” Eccles. x. 1. 
“ A fact well known,” says Scheuchzer ; 
“ wherefore apothccanes take care to prevent 
flies from coming to their syrups and other 
fermentable preparations. For in all insects 
there is an acrid volatile salt, which, mixed 
with sweet or even alkaline substances, ex- 
cites them to a brisk intestine motion, dis- 
poses them to fermentation, and to putres- 
cence itself; by which the more volatile 
principles fly oft, leaving the grosser behind : 
at the same time, the taste and odour are 
changed, the agreeable to fetid, the sweet to 
insipid.” This verse is an illustration, by a 
very appropriate simihtude, of the concluding 
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assertion in the preceding chapter, that “ one 
sinner destroyeth much good,” as one dead 
fly spoils a whole vessel of precious ointment, 
which, in eastern countries, was considered 
as very valuable, 2 Kings xx. 13. The appli- 
cation of this proverbial expression to a per- 
son’s good name, which is elsewhere com- 
pared to sweet ointment, Eccles. vii. 1, Cant, 
i. 3, is remarkably significant. As a fly, 
though a diminutive creature, can taint and 
comipt much precious perfume ; so a small 
mixture of folly and indiscretion will tarnish 
the reputation of one who, in other respects, 
is very wise and honourable ; and so much 
the more, because of the malignity and in- 
gratitude of mankind, who are disposed 
rather to censure one error, than to commend 
many excellencies, and from whose minds 
one small miscarriage is sufficient to blot out 
the memory of all other deserts. It concerns 
us, therefore, to conduct ourselves unblam- 
ably, that we may not by the least oversight 
or folly blemish our profession, or cause it to 
be oftensive to others. 

FLOCK. ISee Shepherd. 

FLOOR, for threshing corn, or threshing- 
floor, is frequently mentioned in scripture. 
This was a place in the ojien an , in which 
corn was threshed, by means of a cart or 
sledge, or some other instrument, drawn by 
oxen. The threshing-floors among the Jews 
were only, as they are to this day in the cast, 
round level plats of ground in the open air, 
where the corn was trodden out by oxen. 
Thus Gideon’s floor apjicars to have been in 
the open air, Judges vi. 37 ; and also that of 
Araunah the Jebusite, 2 Sam. xxiv., other- 
wise it w’’ould not have been a proper place 
for erecting an altar, and oftcring sacrifices. 
Ill Hovsea xiii 3, we read of the chaflT which 
IS driven by the whirlwind from the floor. 
This circumstance of the threshing-floor’s 
being exposed to the agitation of the wind 
seems to be the principal reason of its Hebrew 
name. It appears, therefore, that a threshing- 
floor, which is rendered in our textual trans- 
lation, “ a void place,” might well be 7tear 
the entrance of the gate of Samaria, and a 
proper situation in which the kings of Israel 
and Judah might hear the prophets, 1 Kings 
xxii. 10; 2 Chron. xviii. 9. An instrument 
sometimes used in Palestine and the east, to 
force the corn out of the ear, and bruise tlie 
straw, was a heavy kind of sledge made of 
thick boards, and furnished beneath with 
teeth of stone or iron, Isaiah xli. 15. The 
sheaves being laid in order, the sledge was 
drawn over the straw by oxen, and at the 
same time threshed out the corn, and cut or 
broke the straw into a kind of chaff. An 
instrument in the east is still used for the 
same purpose. This sledge is alluded to in 
2 Sam. Xli. 31; Isaiah xxviii. 27; xli. 15; 
Amos i. 3. Dr. Lowth, in his notes on 
Isaiah xxviii. 27, 28, observes, that four 
methods of threshing are mentioned in this 
passage, by different instruments, the flail, 
the drag, the wain, and the treading of tho 
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cattle, llie etaff, or flail, was used for the 
it^rmiora Semina^ the gram that was too ten- 
der to be treated in the other methods. The 
drag consisted of a sort of frame of strong 
planks, made rough at the bottom with hard 
stones or iron ; it was drawn by horses or 
oxen over the corn sheaves on the floor, the 
driver sitting upon it. The wain was nearly 
similar to this instrument, but had wheels 
with iron teeth, or edges like a saw. The 
last method is well known from the law of 
Moses, which forbids the ox to be muzzled 
when he treadeth out the corn. Niebuhr, in 
his Travels, gives the following description 
of a machine which the people of Egypt use 
at this day for threshing out their corn: 
** This machine,*’ says he, ** is called nauridsj. 
It has three rollers, which turn on their 
axles } and each of them is furnished with 
some irons round and flat. At the beginning 
of June, Mr. Forskall and I several times 
saw, in the environs of Dsjise, how corn 
was threshed in Egypt. Every peasant 
chose for himself, in the open field, a smooth 
plat of ground from eighty to a hundred 
paces in circumference. Hither was brought 
on camels or asses the corn m sheaves, of 
which was formed a ring of six or eight feet 
wide, and two high. Two oxen w^cre made 
to draw over it again and again the sledge, 
traineaUf above mentioned; and this was 
done with the greatest convenience to the 
driver ; for he was seated m a chair fixed on 
the sledge. Two stich parcels or layers of 
corn are threshed out in a day, and they 
move each of them as many as eight times, 
with a wooden fork of five prongs, which 
they call meddre. Afterwards they throw 
the straw into the middle of the ring, where 
it forms a heap, which grows higger and 
bigger. When the first layer is threshed 
they replace the straw in the ring, and thresh 
it as before. Thus the straw becomes every 
time smaller, till at last it resembles cliopjied 
straw. After this, with the fork just de- 
scribed, they cast the whole some yards 
from thence, and against the wind ; which 
driving back the straw, the corn and the 
ears not threshed out fall apart from it, and 
make another heap. A man collects the 
clods of dirt, and other impurities to which 
any corn adheres, and throws them into a 
sieve. They afterwards place in a ring the 
heaps, in which a good many entire ears are 
still found, and drive over them, for four or 
five hours together, ten couple of oxen join- 
ed two and two, till by absolute trampling 
they have separated the grains, which they 
throw into the air with a shovel to cleanse 
them.” 

FO, or FUH, as the Chinese now call him, 
was an Indian prince, who was made a god 
at thirty years of age, and died at seventy- 
five. His worshippers form one of the 
three great sects of China, and it is said to 
be f^ the most numerous. The worship of 
this idol, they pretend, was observed a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, and was 
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introduced from India into China within the 
first century after. Many temples are reared 
to this deity, some of which are magnificent ; 
and a number of bonzes, or priests, are con- 
secrated to his service. He is represented 
shining in light, with his hands hid under 
his robes, to show that he does all things in- 
visibly. The doctors of this sect, like those 
of Egypt, Greece, and India, teach a double 
doctrine ; the one public, the other private. 
According to the former, they say, all the 
good are recompensed, and the wicked 
punished, in places destined for each. Tliey 
enjoin all works of charity ; and forbid cheat- 
ing, impurity, murder, and even the taking 
of life from any creature whatever. For 
they believe that the souls of their ancestors 
transmigrate into irrational creatures ; either 
into such as they liked best, or resembled 
most in tbcir behaviour; for which reason 
they never kill any such animals ; but, while 
they live, feed them well, and when they die 
bury them with respect. As they build 
temples for Fuh, which are filled with images, 
so also monasteries for his ])riests, providing 
for their maintenance, as the most effectual 
means to partake of their prayeis. These 
])nests pretend to know into what bodies the 
dead are transmigrated ; and seldom fail of 
representing their case to the surviving 
friends as miserable, or uncomfortable ; that 
they may extort money from them to procure 
for tlie deceased a passage into a better state, 
or pray them out of purgatory, which foims 
a part of their system. 

The interior doctrine of this sect, which is 
kept secret from the common people, teaches 
a philosophical atheism, which admits neither 
rewards nor punisbmcnts after death ; and 
believes not m a providence, or the immor- 
tality of the soul; acknowledges no other 
God than the or •nothing ; and which 
makes the supieme happiness of mankind to 
consist in a total inaction, an entire insensi- 
bility, and a perfect quietude. Full, though 
the idol of the common people, is considered 
as a foreign deity in Chiird, imported by the 
Boudhists from India, great effects are, 
however, attached to the ])erpetual re-itcra- 
tion of his name, and even to meditation upon 
it. It IS supposed to render fate favoura- 
ble, and life secure; to prevent migration 
into the bodies of inferior animals ; and, in 
fine, to secure a place in the paradise of 
Fuh, whose land is yellow gold, whose 
towers are composed of gems, the bridges of 
pearls, &c. 

FOOL, FOLLY, or FOOLISHNESS. The 
term fool is to be understood sometimes 
according to its plain literal meaning, as 
denoting a person void of understanding; 
but it is often used figuratively, Psalm 
xxxviii. 5 ; Ixix. 5. ‘^The fool,** that is, the 
impious sinner, “hath said in his heart. 
There is no God,” Psalm xiv. 1. “I have 
sinned : do away the iniquity of thy servant ; 
for I have done very foolishly,** 1 Chron. 
xxi. 8. “ Fools make a mock at sin,” 
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Prov, xiv. 9. See also the language of Ta- 
mar to her brother Amnon: “Do not this 
folly ; for whither shall I cause my shame 
to go ? And as for thee, thou shalt be as 
one of the fools in Israel,*’ 2 Sam. xiii. 13 ; 
that is. Thou wilt be accounted a very 
wicked person. Our Lord seems to have 
used the term in a sense somewhat peculiar 
in Matthew v. 22 ; “ Whosoever shall say to 
his brother, lliou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.*’ But the whole verse shows the 
meaning to be, that when any one of his 
professed disciples indulges a temper and 
disposition of mind contrary to charity, or 
that peculiar love which the brethren of 
Ohrist are bound by his law to have towards 
each other, John xiii. 34, not only showing 
anger against another without a cause, but 
also treating him with contemptuous lan- 
guage, and that with malicious intent, he 
shall lie in danger of eternal destruction. 

FOOT. Anciently it was customary to 
wash the feet of strangers coming off* a jour- 
ney, because generally they travelled bare- 
foot, or wore sandals only, which did not 
secure them from dust or dirt. Jesus (ffirist 
washed the feet of his apostles, and thereby 
taught them to perform the humblest ser- 
vices for one another. Feet, in the sacred 
writers, often mean inclinations, aff’cctions, 
propensities, actions, motions • “ (luide my 
feet in thy paths.” “ Keep thy feet at a dis- 
tance from evil.” “ The feet of the de- 
bauched woman go down to death.” “ Let 
not the foot of pride come against me ” To 
be at any one’s feet, signifies obeying him, 
listening to his instructions and commands. 
Moses says that “ the Lord loved his people ; 
all hi.s saints are m thy hand • and they sat 
down at his feet,” Dent xxMii. 3 8t. Paul 

was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 
Mary sat at our Saviour’s feet, and heard 
his word, Luke x. 39. 

It is said that the land of Canaan is not 
like Egypt, “ where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredstitwith thy foot” Deut. xi. 10. 
I’cdestine is a country which has rains, plen- 
tiful dews, springs, rivulets, brooks, &c., 
that supply the earth with the moisture 
necessary to its fruitfulness. On the con- 
trary, Egypt has no river except the Nile : 
there it seldom rams, and the lands which 
arc not within reach of the inundation con- 
tinue jiarched and barren. To supply this 
want, ditches are dug from the river, and 
water is distributed throughout the several 
villages and cantons : there are great strug- 
gles who shall ffrst obtain it ; and, in this 
dispute, they frequently come to blows. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, many places 
have no water; and, in the course of the 
year, those places which are nearest the Nile 
require to be watered again by means of art 
and labour. This was formerly done by the 
help of machines, one of which is thus de- 
scribed by Philo : It is a wheel which a man 
turns by the motion of his feet, by ascend- 
ing successively the several steps that are 
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within it. This is what Moses means in thift 
place bv saying, that, in Egypt, they water 
the eartn with their feet. The water is thus 
conveyed to cisterns; and when the gar- 
dens want refreshment, water is conducted 
by trenches to the beds in little rills, which 
are stopped by the foot, and turned at plea- 
sure into different directions. 

2. I’o be under any one’s feet, to be a 
footstool to him, signifies the subjection of 
a subject to Ins sovereign, of a slave to his 
master. I’o lick the dust of one’s feet, is 
an abject manner of doing homage. In Mr 
Hugh Boyd’s account of his embassy to the 
king of (Jandy, in (’eylon, there is a para- 
graph which singularly illustrates this, and 
shows the adulation and obsequious rever- 
ence with which an eastern monarch is ap- 
proached. Describing his introduction to 
the king, he says, “ The removal of the cur- 
tain was the signal of our obeisances. Mine, 
by sti])ulation, was to be only kneeling My 
companions immediately began the perform- 
ance of theirs, whicli were m the most per- 
fect degree of eastern humiliation. They 
almost literally licked the dust ; prostrating 
themselves with their faces almost close to 
the stone floor, and throwing out their arms 
and legs ; then, rising on their knees, they 
repeated, m a very loud voice, a certain 
form of words of the most extravagant 
meaning that can he conceived, that the 
head of the king of kings might reach be- 
yond the sun ; that he might live a thousand 
years,” &c. Nakedness of feet was a sign 
of mourning. God says to Ezekiel, “ Make 
no mourning for the dead, and put on thy 
shoes upon thy feet,” &c. It was also a 
mark of respect : “ Put off* thy shoes from 
off* thy feet; for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground,” Exod iii. 5. The 
rabbins say that the priests went barefoot in 
the temple. “ If thou turn away thy foot 
from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day,” Isaiah Iviii. 13; if thou 
forbear walking and travelling on the sab- 
bath-day, and do not then thine own will. 
We know that journeys were forbidden on 
the sabbath-day. Matt. xxiv. 20; Acts i. 12. 
Kissing the feet was often practised as a 
mark of affection and reverence. 

FORNKhVnON, whoredom, or the act of 
incontinency between single persons ; for if 
cither of the parties be married, the sm is 
adultery. 

FOREHEAD, Mark on the, Ezekiel ix. 4. 
Mr. Maurice, speaking of the religious rites 
of the Hindoos, says, Before they can enter 
the great pagoda, an indispensable ceremony 
takes place, which can only be performed by 
the hand of a brahmin ; and that is, the im- 
pression of their foreheads with the tiluk, or 
mark of different colours, as they may belong 
either to the sect of Veeshnu, ur Seeva, If 
the temple be that of Veeshnu, their fore- 
heads are marked with a longitudinal line, 
and the colour used is Vermillion. If it be 
the temple of Seeva, they are marked \nth a 
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parallel line, and the colour used is turmeric, 
or saflTron. But these two grand sects being 

r 'n subdivided into numerous classes, both 
sLae and the shape of the tiluk are varied, 
in proportion to their superior or inferior 
rank. In regard to the tiluk, 1 must observe, 
that it was a custom of very ancient date in 
Asia to mark their servants in the forehead. 
It is alluded to in these words of Ezekiel, 
where the Almighty commands his angels to 
go through the midst of the city, and set 
a mark on the foreheads of the men who 
sigh for the abominations committed in the 
midst thereof.” The same idea occurs also 
in Rev. vii. 3. The divers sects of the 
Hindoos have a distinguiftlung mark of the 
sect, by which they are known, on the 
foreheaa, of powdered sandal wood, or of 
the slime of the Ganges. The mark of 
the Wischnites consists of two nearly oval 
lines down the nose, which runs from 
two straiglit lines on the forehead. The 
mark of the Schivites consists of two curved 
lines, like a half-moon with a point on the 
nose. It is made either with the slime of 
the Ganges, with sandal wood, or the ashes 
of cow dung. 

FOUNTAIN is properly the source or 
spring-head of waters. There were several 
celebrated fountains in Judea, such as that 
of Rogel, of (iihon, of Siloam, of Nazareth, 
&c. ; and allusions to them are often to be 
met with in both the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Chandler, in his Travels in 
Asia Minor, says, “ The reader, as we pro- 
ceed, will find frequent mention of fountains. 
Their number is owing to the nature of the 
country and the climate. The soil, parched 
and thirsty, demands moisture to aid vege- 
tation ; and a cloudless sun, which inflames 
the air, requires for the people the verdure, 
with shade and air, its agreeable attendants. 
Hence fountains are met with, not only in 
the towns and villages, but in the fields and 
gardens, and by the sides of the roads, and 
of the beaten tracks on the mountains. 
Many of them are the useful donations of 
humane persons while living, or have been 
bequeathed as legacies on their decease.” 
As fountains of water were so extremely 
valuable to the inhabitants of the eastern 
countries, it is easy to understand why the 
inspired writers so frequently allude to them, 
and thence deduce some of their most beau- 
tiful and striking similitudes, when they 
woidd set forth the choicest spiritual bless- 
ings. ITius Jeremiah calls the blessed God, 
the fountain of living waters,” Jer. ii, 13, 
As those springs or fountains of water arc 
the most valuable and highly prized which 
never intermit or cease to flow, but are 
always sending forth their streams ; such is 
Jehovah to his people : he is a perennial 
source of felicity. Zechariah, pointing in his 
days to the atonement which w'as to be made 
in the fulness of time, by the shedding of the 
blood of Christ, describes it as a fountain 
that was to be opened m which the inhabitants 
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of Jerusalem might wash away all their im- 
purities : “In that day there snail he a foun- 
tain opened to the house of David, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for un- 
cleanness,” Zech. xiii. 1. Joel predicted the 
salvation which was to come out of Zion, 
under the beautiful figure of “a fountain 
which should come forth out of the house 
of the Lord, and water the plain of Shittim,'^ 
Joel iii. 18. The Psalmist, expatiating on 
the excellency of the loving-kindness of God, 
not only as affording a ground of hope to 
the children of men, but also as the source 
of consolation and happiness, adds, “ Thou 
shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures ; for with thee is the fountain of 
life,” Psalm xxxvi. 7 — 9. In short, the 
blessedness of the heavenly state is shadowed 
forth under this beautiful figure ; for as “ in 
the divine presence there is fulness of joy, 
and at God’s right hand, pleasures for ever- 
more,” Psalm xvi. 11; so it is said of those 
who came out of great tribulation, that “ the 
Lamb that was in the midst of the throne 
shall lead them unto living fountains of 
water, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes,” Rev. vii. 17. 

FOX, Judges XV. 4; Neh. iv. 3; 

xi. 27 ; Psalm Ixiii. 10 ; Cant. ii. 15 : Lam. 
V. 11 ; Ezek. xiii. 4; Matt. viii. 20; Luke 
ix. 58 ; xiii. 32. Parkhurst observes that 
this IS the name of an animal, probably 
so called from its burrowing, or making 
holes m the earth to hide himself or dwell 
in. The LXX render it by the Vul- 

gate, vulpes, and our English version, fox. 
It IS recorded, in Judges xv. 4, 5, that “ JSam- 
son went and caught three hundred foxes, 
and took firebrands, and turned tail to tail, 
and put a firebrand in the midst between two 
tails ; and when he had set the brands on 
fire, he let them go into the standing corn of 
the Philistines, and burnt up both the 
shocks, and also the standing com, with 
the vineyards and olives.” Dr. Shaw thinks 
jackals to be the animals here intended ; 
observing, that “ as these are creatures by 
far the most common and familiar, as well 
as the most numerous of any in the eastern 
countries, we may well perceive the great 
possibility there was for Samson to take, 
or cause to be taken, three hundred of 
them. The fox, properly so called,” he 
adds, “ is rarely to be met with, neither is 
it gregarious.” So Hasselquist remarks : 
“Jackals are found in great numbers about 
Gaza; and, from their gregarious nature, 
it is much more probable that Samson 
should have caught three hundred of them, 
than of the solitary quadruped, the fox.” 

2. At the feast of Ceres, the goddess of 
corn, celebrated annually at Rome about the 
middle of April, there was the observance of 
this custom, to fix burning torches to the tails 
of a number of foxes, and to let them run 
through the cirrus till they were burnt to 
death. This was done in revenge upon that 
species of animals, for having once burnt up 
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the fields of corn. The reason^ indeed, 
assigned by Ovid is too frivolous an origin 
for so solemn a rite ; and the time of its 
celebration, the seventeenth of April, it 
seems, was not harvest time, when the fields 
were covered with corn, vestitos messibus 
agros; for the middle of April was seed 
time m Italy, as appears from Virgirs Geor- 
gics. Hence we must infer that this rite 
must have taken its rise from some other 
event than that by which Ovid accounted 
for it ; and Samson’s foxes are a probable 
origin of it. I’he time agrees exactly, as 
may be collected from several passages of 
scripture. For instance: from the book 
of Exodus we learn, that before the passover, 
that IS, before the fourteenth day of the 
month Abib, or March, barley in Egypt was 
ill the ear, Exod. xii. 18 ; xiii. 4. And in 
chap IX. 3J, 32, it IS said, that the wheat at 
that time was not grown up. Barley har- 
vest, then, in Egypt, and so in the country 
of the Philistines whicli bordered upon it, 
must have fallen about the middle of March. 
Wheat harvest, according to Pliny, was a 
month later : ” InyEgypto hordemn sexto a 
sata mensey frwnerita sepfimo rneiwntur'* 
Therefore, wheat-harvest happened about 
the middle of April ; the very time in which 
the burning of foxes was observed at Rome. 
It is certain that the Romans borrowed 
many of their rites and ceremonies, both 
serious and ludicrous, from foreign naLons ; 
and Egypt and Phenicia furnished them with 
more perhaps than any other country. From 
one of these the Romans might either re- 
ceive this rite immediately, or through the 
hands of their neighbours the (larthagmians, 
who were a colony of Phenicians; and so 
Its true origin may be referred back to the 
story which we have been considering. 

Biichart has made it probable that the 
spoken of in Isaiah xiii. 22, xxxiv. 14, 
and Jer. 1. 39, rendered by our translators 
“ the beasts of the islands,” an appellation 
very vague and indeterminate, are jackals ; 
and that the of the Greeks, and the beni 
ani of the Arabians arc the same animal; 
and though he takes that to have been their 
specific name, yet he thinks, that, from their 
great resemblance to a fox, they might be 
comjirehended under the Hebrew name of a 
fox, shual j which is indeed almost the same 
with sciagal sciugal, the Persian names of 
the jackal. Scaliger and Olearius, qxioted 
by Bochart, expressly call the jackal a fox ; 
and Mr. Sandys speaks of it in the same 
manner : “ The jackals, in ray opinion, are 
no other than foxes, whereof an infinite 
number,” &c. Hasselquist calls it the little 
eastern fox ; and Ksempfer says that it might 
not be improperly called the wolf-fox. It is 
therefore very conceivable that the ancients 
might comprehend this animal under the 
general name of fox. 

3. To give an idea of his own extreme 
poverty, the Lord Jesus says, Luke ix. 58, 

Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
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have nests ; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” And he calls Herod, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, a fox, Luke xiu. 32 ; 
thereby signifying his craft, and the refine- 
ments of his policy. In illustration of the 
pertinency of this allusion, we may quote a 
remark of Bussbequius : “ I heard a mighty 
noise, as if it had been of men who jeered 
and mocked us. 1 asked what was the mat- 
ter ; and was answered, ‘ Only the bowlings 
of certain beasts which the Turks call, 
ciagals, or jackals* They are a sort of 
wolves, somewhat bigger than foxes, but less 
than common wolves, yet as greedy and 
devouring. They go in flocks, and seldom 
hurt man or beast ; but get their food more by 
craft and stealth than by open force. Thence 
it is that the Turks call subtle and crafty 
persons by the metaphorical name of 
eta gals.** 

FRANKINCENSE, Exod.xxx.34, 

&c.; \l§avos^ Matt. ii. 11; Rev. xviii. 13, a 
dry, resinous substance, of a yellowish white 
colour, a strong fragrant smell, and bitter, 
acrid taste The tree which produces it is 
not known. Dioscorides mentions it as pro- 
cured from India. What is here called the 
pure frankincense is, no doubt, the same with 
the mascula thura of Virgil, and signifies what 
is finst obtained from the tree. 

FRIEND is taken for one whom we love 
and esteem above others, to whom we impart 
our minds more familiarly than to others, 
and that from a confidence of his integrity 
and goodwill towards us • thus Jonathan 
and David were mutually friends. Solomon, 
in his book of Proverbs, gives the qualities 
of a tiue friend. ‘‘ A friend ioveth at all 
tunes not only in pro-^perity, but also m 
adversity; and, there is a friend that 
stickcth closer than a brother.” He is more 
hearty in the performance of all friendly 
offices; he reproves and rebukes when he 
sees any thing amiss. “ Faithful arc the 
wounds of a friend ” His sharpest reproofs 
proceed from an upright, and truly loving and 
faithful soul. He is known by Ins good and 
faithful counsel, as well as byliis seasonable 
rebukes. Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart, so does the sweetness of a man’s 
friend by hearty counsel by such counsel 
as comes from his very heart and soul, and 
is the language of his inward and most 
serious thoughts. The company and con- 
versation of a friend is refreshing and reviv- 
ing to a person, who, when alone, is sad, 
dull, and unactive. “ Iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” The title, the friend of God,” is 
principally given to Abraham : “ Art not 
thou our God, who gavest this land to the 
seed of Abraham, thy friend, for everP^ 
And in Isaiah xli. 8, But thou Israel art 
the seed of Abraham, my friend,” And 
the scripture was fulfilled, whicli saith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed 
to him for righteousness ; and he was called 
the friend of God,” James ii. 23. This title 
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was given Mm, not only because God fre- 
q;Utmtl5r appeared to him, conversed familMy 
with him, and revealed his secrets to him, 
** Shall I hide from Abraliam that thing 
which I do?” Gen. xviii. 17; but also because 
he entered into a covenant of perpetual friend • 
ship both with him and his seed. Our Sa- 
viour calls his apostles ** friends : ” “ But I 
have called you friends and he adds the 
reason of it, “ for all things that I have 
heard of my Father, I have made known unto 
you,” John xv. 15. As men use to com- 
municate their counsels and their whole mind 
to their friends, especially in things which 
are of any concern, or may be of any ad- 
vantage for them to know and understand, 
so I have revealed to you whatever ivS neces- 
sary for your instruction, office, comfort, 
and salvation. And this title is not peculiar 
to the apostles only, but is common with 
them to all true believers. The friend of 
the bridegroom is the brideman; he who 
does the honours of the wedding, and leads 
Ms friend’s spouse to the nuptial chamber. 
John the Baptist, with respect to Christ and 
his church, was the friend of the bridegroom; 
by his preaching he prepared the people of 
the Jews for Christ, John iii. 29. Friend is 
a word of ordinary salutation, whether to a 
friend or foe : he is called friend who had 
not on a wedding garment, Matt. xxii. 12. 
And our Saviour calls Judas the traitor 
friend. Some are of opinion that this title 
is given to the guest by an irony, or anti- 
pbrasis ; meaning the contrary to what the 
word importeth ; or that be is called so, be- 
cause he appeared to others to be Christ’s 
friend ; or was so in his own esteem and ac- 
count, though falsely, being an hypocrite. 
However, this being spoken in the person of 
him who made the feast, it is generally taken 
for a usual compellation, and that Christ, 
following the like courteous custom of ap- 
pellation and friendly greeting, did so salute 
Judas, which yet left a sting behind it in his 
conscience, who knew himself to be the 
reverse of what he was called. The name 
of friend is likewise given to a neighbour. 

Which of you shall have a friend, and shall 
go to him at midnight, and say. Friend, lend 
me three loaves?” Luke xi. 3. 

FRIENDS, or QUAKERS, a religious 
society which began to he distinguished 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Their doctrines were first promulgated m 
England, by George Fox, about the year 
1647 ; for which he was imprisoned at Not- 
tingham, in the year 1649, and the year fol- 
lowing at Derby. Fox evidently considered 
himself as acting under a divine commission, 
and went, not only to fairs and markets, but 
into courts of justice and “ steeple bouses,” 
as he called the churches, warning all to 
obey the Holy Spirit, speaking by him 
It is said, that the appellation of Quakers 
was given them in reproach by one of the 
magistrates, who, in 1650, committed Fox 
to prison, on account of his bidding Mm, 
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and those about Mm, to quake at the word 
of the Lord. But they adopted among 
themselves, and still retain, the kind ap- 
pellation of Friends. 

From their first appearance, they suffered 
much persecution. In New-England they 
were treated with peculiar severity, im- 
prisoned, scourged, (women as well as men,) 
and at Boston four of them were even 
hanged, among whom was one woman ; and 
this was the more extraordinary and inex- 
cusable, as the settlers themselves had but 
lately fled from persecution in the parent 
country! During these sufferings, they 
applied to King Charles II. for relief ; who, 
in 1661, granted a mandamus, to put a stop 
to them. Neither were the good offices of 
this prince in their favour confined to the 
colonies; for in 1672, he released, under the 
great seal, four hundred of these suffering 
people who were imprisoned in Great Britain. 
To what has been alleged against them, on 
account of James Naylor and his associates, 
they answer, that their extravagancies and 
blasphemies were disapproved at the time, 
and the parties disowned ; nor was Naylor 
restored till he had given signs of a sincere 
repentance, and publicly condemned his 
errors. 

In 1681, Charles II. granted to W. Penn 
the province of Pennsylvania. Penn’s treaty 
with the Indians, and the liberty of consci- 
ence which he granted to all denominations, 
even those which had persecuted bis own, 
do honour to bis memory. In the reign of 
James II., the Friends, in common with 
other English Dissenters, were relieved by the 
suspension of the penal laws. But it was not 
till the reign of William and Mary that they 
obtained anything like a proper legal pro- 
tection. An act was passed in the year 1696> 
which, with a few exceptions, allowed to 
their affirmation the legal force of an oath, 
and provided a less oppressive mode for 
recovering tithes under a certain amount ; 
which provisions, under the reign of George 
I., were made perpetual. For refusing to 
pay tithes, &c., however, they are still liable 
to suffer in the exchequer and ecclesiastical 
court, both m Great Britain and Ireland. 

The true Friends are orthodox, as to the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, but ex- 

E 3 themselves in peculiar phrases. Iliey 
special revelations of the Holy Spirit, 
yet not to the disparagement of the written 
word, which they regard as the infallible 
rule of faith and practice. They reject a 
salaried ministry, and interpret the sacra- 
ments mystically. They are advocates of 
the interior spiritual life of religion, to 
which, indeed, they have borne constant 
testimony; and they are distinguished by 
probity, philanthropy, and a public spirit. 

FROG, ay; Arabic, akurrak; Greek, 
jSarpaxoj; Exod.vili. 2 — 14; Psalm Ixxviii. 45 ; 
cv. 30 ; Rev. xvi, 13. When God plagued 
Pharaoh and his people, the river Nile, ndiich 
wa.s the object of great admiration to the 
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Eg^tians^ was made to contribute to their 
punishment. “ The river brought forth 
frogs abundantly but the circumstance of 
their coming up into the bed-chambers, 
and into the ovens and kneading-troughs, 
needs explanation to us, whose domestic 
apartments and economy are so different 
from those of the ancient nations, llieir 
lodgings were not in upper stories, but 
in recesses on the ground floor ; and their 
ovens were not like ours, built on the side 
of a chimney, and adjacent to a fireplace, 
where the glowing heat would frighten away 
the frogs, but they dug a hole m the gi-ound, 
in which they placed an earthen pot, which 
having sufficiently heated, they stuck their 
cakes to the inside to be baked. To find 
such places full of frogs when they came to 
heat them in order to bake their bread, and 
to see frogs in the beds where they sought 
repose, must have been both disgusting and 
distressing in the extreme. Frogs were 
reckoned unclean by the Hebrews. 

FRONTLETS. Leo of Modena thus de- 
scribes them: The Jews take four pieces of 
jiarchment, and write, with an ink made on 
purpose, and in square letters, these four 
passages, one on each piece: 1. ‘^Sanctify 
unto me all the first born,” &c.. Exodus xiii. 

1 — 10. 2. “ And when the Lord shall bring 

thee into the land of the Canaanites,” &c., 
verses 11 — 16. 3. “ Hear, O Israel : The 
Lord our God is one Lord,” &c., Deu*.. vi. 
4 — 9. 4. “ If you shall hearken diligently 
unto my commandments,” &c., Deut xi. 
13 — 21. This they do m obedience to these 
words of Moses: “These commandments 
shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine 
hand, and for a memorial between thine 
eyes.” These four little pieces of parch- 
ment are fastened together, and a square 
formed of them, on which the letter ip is 
written ; then a little square of hard calf’s 
skin IS put upon the top, out of which come 
two leathern strings an inch wide, and a 
cubit and a half, or thereabouts, m length. 
This square is put on the middle of the fore- 
head, and the strings being girt about the 
head, make a knot m the form of the letter 
^ : they then are brought before, and fall 
on the breast. It is called ieffila-schel-rosch, 
or the tephila of the head. The most de- 
vout Jews put it on both at morning and 
noon-day prayer ; but the generality of the 
Jews wear it only at morning prayer. Only 
the chanter of the synagogue is obliged to 
put it on at noon as well as morning. 

It is a question, whether the use of front- 
lets, and other phylacteries, was htcrally 
ordained by Moses. They who believe their 
use to be binding, observe, that the text of 
Moses speaks as positively of this as of other 
precepts ; he requires the commandments 
of God to be written on the doors of houses, 
as a sign on their hands, and as an ornament 
on their foreheads, Exod. xiii. 16, If there 
be any obligation to write these command- 
ments on their doors, as the text intimates, 
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there is the same for writing them on their 
hands and foreheads. On the contrary, 
others maintain that these precepts should 
be taken figuratively and dlegorically, as 
denoting that the Jews should very carefully 
preserve the remembrance of God’s law, and 
observe his commands; that they should 
always have them before them, and never 
forget them. Prior to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, no traces of them appear in the his- 
tory of the Jews. The prophets never in- 
veigh against the omission or neglect of 
them, nor was there any question concerning 
them in the reformation of manners at any 
time among the Hebrews. The almost gene- 
ra custom in the east of wearing phylacte- 
ries and frontlets, determines nothing for 
the antiquity or usefulness of this practice. 
TheCaraite Jew^s,who adhere to the letter of 
the law, and despise traditions, call the rab- 
binical Jews bridled asses, because they wear 
these tephilim and frontlets. See Phylac- 
tery. 

FRUIT, the product of the earth, as trees, 
plants, &c. “ Blessed shall be the fruit of 

thy ground and cattle.” The fruit of the 
body signifies children : “ Blessed shall be 
the fruit of thy body.” By fruit is some- 
times meant reward : “ They shall eat of 
the fruit of their own ways,” Prov. i. 31 ; 
they shall receive the reward of their bad 
conduct, and punishment answerable to their 
sins. The fruit of the lips is the sacrifice of 
praise or thanksgiving, Heb. xiii. 15. The 
fniit of the righteous, that is, the counsel, 
example, instruction, and reproof of the 
righteous, is a tree of life, is a means of much 
good, both temporal and eternal ; and that 
not only to himself, but to others ^so, Prov. 
XI. 30. Solomon says, in Prov. xii. 14, “ A 
man shall be satisfied with good by the fruit 
of his mouth;” that is, he shall receive 
abundant blessings from God as the reward 
of that good he has done, by his pious and 
profitable discourses. “ Fruits meet for re- 
entance,” Matt. ni. 8, is such a conduct as 
efits the profession of penitence. 

2. The fruits of the Spirit are those gra- 
cious habits which the Holy Spirit of God 
produces in those in whom he dwelleth and 
worketh, with those acts which flow from 
them, as naturally as the tree produces its 
fruit. The apostle enumerates these fruits 
in Galatians v. 22, 23. The same apostle, in 
Eph. V. 9, comprehends the fniits of the 
sanctifying Spirit in these three things; 
namely, goodness, righteousness, and truth. 
The fruits of righteousness are such good 
works and holy actions as spring from a 
gracious frame of heart : Being filled with 
the fruits of righteousness,” Phil. i. 1 1. Fruit 
is taken for a charitable contribution, which 
is the fruit or effect of faith and love : ** When 
I have sealed unto them this fruit,” Rom. 
XV. 28; when I have safely delivered this 
contribution. When fruit is spoken of good 
men, then it is to be understood of the fruits 
or works of holiness and righteousness ; but 
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of. pvil then are meant the fruite 
id immoraHty, and wickednesa, Thie 
ia our Saviour’s dfoctrine, Matt. vii. 16 — 'IS. 

, 3. Uncircumcised fruit, or impure, of which 
there is mention in Lev. xix. 23, is the fruit 
for the first three years of a tree newly 
planted ; it was reputed unclean, and no one 
was permitted to eat of it in aU that time. 
In the fourth year it was offered to the Lord ; 
after which it was common, and ffenerally 
eaten. Various reasons are assigned for this 
precept. As (1.) Because the first-fruits were 
to be offered to God, who required the best : 
but in this time the fruit was not come to 
perfection. (2.) It was serviceable to the 
trees themselves, which grew the better and 
faster ; being early stripped of those fruits 
which otherwise would have derived to them- 
selves, and drawn away, much of the strength 
from the root and tree. (3.) It tended to 
the advantage of men, both because the fruit 
was then waterish, undigestihle, and un- 
wholesome ; and because hereby men were 
taught to bridle their appetites, a lesson of 
great use and absolute necessity in a godly 
life. 

FULL. In preparing their victuals, the 
orientals are, from the extreme scarcity of 
wood in many countries, reduced to use cow 
dung for fuel. At Aleppo, the inhabitants 
use wood and charcoal m their rooms, but 
heat their baths with cow-dung, the parings 
of fruit, and other things of a similar kind, 
which they emiiloy people to gather for that 
purpose. In Kgypt, according to Pitts, the 
scarcity of wood is so great, that at Cairo 
they commonly heat their ovens with horse 
or cow-dung, or dirt of the streets; what 
wood they have, being brought from the 
shores of the Black Sea, and sold by weight. 
Chardin attests the same fact : The eastern 
eople always used cow-dung for baking, 
oiling a pot, and dressing all kinds of 
victuals that are easily cooked, especially m 
countries that have hut little wood ; and 
Dr. Russel remarks, in a note, that “ the 
Arabs carefully collect the dung of the sheep 
and camel, as well as that of the cow ; and 
that the dung, offals, and other matters, 
used in the bagnios, after having been new 
gathered m the streets, are carried out of 
the city, and laid in great heaps to dry, 
where they become very offensive. They 
are intolerably disagreeable, while drying, 
in the town, adjoining to the bagnios ; and 
are so at all times when it rains, though they 
be stacked, pressed hard together, and 
thatched at top.” These statements exhibit, 
in a very strong light, the extreme misery 
of the Jews, who escaped from the devouring 
sword of Nebuchadnezzar: “They that did 
feed delicately are desolate in the streets ; 
they that were brought up in scarlet embrace 
dunghills,” Lam. iv. 5. To embrace dung- 
hills, is a species of wretchedness, perhaps 
unknown to us in the history of modern 
warfare; but it presents a dreadful and 
appalling image, when the circumstances to 
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which it alludes are recollected. Wliat can 
be imagined more distressing to those who 
had lived delicately, than to wander without 
food in the streets i What more disgusting 
and terrible to those who had been clothed 
in rich and splendid garments, than to be 
forced, by the destruction of their palaces, 
to seek shelter among stacks of dung, the 
filth and stench of %vhich it is almost im- 
possible to endure? The dunghill, it ap- 
pears from holy writ, is one of the common 
retreats of the mendicant. This imparts 
great force and beauty to a passage in the 
song of Hannah : “ He raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust, and lifteth the beggar from 
the dunghill, to set them among princes, 
and to make them inherit the throne 
of glory,” 1 Sam. ii. 8. The change in the 
circumstances of that excellent woman, she 
reckoned as great, (and it was to her as 
unexpected,) as the elevation of a poor de- 
spised beggar from a nauseous and pol- 
luting dunghill, rendered tenfold more fetid 
by the intense heat of an oriental sun, to 
one of the highest and most splendid sta- 
tions on earth. 

2. Dung is used as fuel in the east only 
when wood cannot be had ; for the latter, 
and even any other combustible substance, 
is preferred when it can be obtained. The 
inhabitants of Aleppo, according to Russel, 
use thorns and fuel of a similar kind for 
those culinary purposes which require haste, 
particularly for boiling, which seems to be 
the reason that Solomon mentions the 
“ crackling of thorns under a pot,” rather 
than in any other way. The same allusion 
to the use of thorns for boiling occurs in 
other parts of the sacred volume : thus, the 
Psalmist 8] leaks of the wicked, “ Before your 
pots can feel the thorns, he shall take them 
away as with a whirlwind, both living, and 
in his wrath.” The J ews are sometimes com- 
pared in the prophets to “a brand plucked 
out of the burning,” Amos iv. 1 1 ; Zech. lii. 2 ; 
a figure which Chardin considers as refer- 
ring to vine twigs, and other brushwood 
which the orientals frequently use for 
fuel, and which, in a few minutes, must be 
consumed if they are not snatched out of 
the fire ; and not to those battens, or large 
branches, which will lie a long time in 
the fire before they are reduced to ashes. 
If this idea be correct, it displays in a 
stronger and more lively manner the sea- 
sonable interposition of God’s mercy, than 
is furnished by any other view of the 
phrase. The same remark applies to the 
figure by ivliich the prophet Isaiah describes 
the sudden and complete destruction of 
Rezin, and the son of Remahah ; only m 
this passage, the firebrands are supposed to 
he smoking ; that is, in the opinion of ilar- 
mer, having the steam issuing with force from 
one end, in ©ousequence of the fire burning 
violently at the other. The words of the pro- 
phet are : “ Take heed and be quiet ; fear not, 
neither be faint-hearted, for the two tails of 
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these smoking firebrands, for the fierce 
anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of 
Remaliah,*' Isaiah vii. 4. It is not easy to 
conceive an image more striking than this ; 
the remains of two small twigs burning with 
violence at one end, as appears by the steam- 
ing of the other, are soon reduced to ashes ; 
80 shall the kingdoms of Syria and Israel 
sink into ruin and disappear. 

3. The scarcity of fuel in the east obliges 
the inhabitants to use, by turns, every kind of 
combustible matter. 1 ne withered stalks of 
herbs and flowers, the tendrils of the vine, 
the small branches of myrtle, rosemary, and 
other plants, are all used in heating their 
ovens and bagnios We can easily recognise 
this practice in these words of our Lord : 
“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you, that Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if Cod so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” Matt. vi. 28 — 30. 
The grass of the field, in this passage, evi- 
dently includes the lilies of which our Lord 
had just been speaking, and, by consecpiencc, 
herbs in general ; and in this eAtcribive sense 
the word x<ipTos is not unfrequently taken. 
These beautiful productions of nature, so 
richly arrayed, and so exquisitely perfumed, 
that the splendour even of Solomon is not 
to be compared with theirs, shall soon wither 
and decay, and be used as fuel to heat the 
oven and the bagnio. Has God so adorned 
these flowers and plants of the field, which 
retain their beauty and vigour but for a few 
days, and are then applied to some of the 
meanest purposes of life ; and will he not 
much more clothe you who arc the disciples 
of his own Son, who are capable of immor- 
tality, and destined to the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness ? 

FULNESS. The fulness of time” is 
the time when the Messiah appeared, which 
was appointed by God, promised to the 
fatheis, foretold by the projihets, cxjiected 
by the Jews themselves, and earnestly longed 
for by all the faithful : “ When the fulness 
of the time was come, God sent his Son,” 
Gal. iv. 4. The fulness of (dirist is tlie 
superabundance of grace with which he was 
filled : “Of his fulness have ail we received,” 
John 1 . IC. And whereas men are said to 
be filled with the Holy Ghost, as John the 
Baptist, Luke i. 15; and Stephen, Acts vi. 

5 ; this differs from the fulness of Christ in 
these three respects : (1.) Grace m others is 


by participation, as the moon hath lier light 
from the sun, rivers their waters from the 
fountain: but in Christ all that perfection 
and influence which we include in that term 
is originally, naturally, and of himself. (2.) 
The Spirit is in Christ infinitely and above 
measure, John hi. 34; but in the saints, by 
measure according to the gift of God, Eph. 
iv. 16. The saints cannot communicate their 
graces to others, whereas the gifts of the 
Spirit are in (Christ as a head and fountain, 
to impart them to his members. “ We have 
received of his fulness,” John i. 16. It is 
said, that “ the fulness of the Godhead 
dwells in Christ bodily,” Col. ii. 2 ; that is, 
the whole nature and attiibutes of God are 
in Christ, and that really, essentially, or 
substantially; and also peisonally, by nearest 
union; as the soul dv.tils in the body, so 
that the same person who is man is (iod 
also. The thurcii is called the fulness of 
Cbiist, Eph 1 . 23. It IS the church which 
makes hnn a comjdctc and perfect head ; for 
though he has a natural and pcisonal fulness 
as God, yet, as Mediator, he is not full and 
complete, without his mystical body, (as a 
king is not complete without his subjects,) 
but receives an outward, relative, and mys- 
tical fulness fiom his uiemberH. 

FUNKRAli KITES. See Buhtal. 

FURNACE, a fiie])lacc for melting gold 
and other metals. “ The fining pot is for 
silver, the furnace for gold.” IVov. xvii. 3. 
It signifies also a place of nuel bondage 
and oppression, such as Ivgypt was to thc 
Israelites, who theic met with much hard- 
ship, rigour, and severity, to try and purge 
them, Deut. iv. 20; Jer xi 4; the sharp 
and grievous afflictions and judgments, 
wherewith God tries his people, Ezek. xxii. 
18; XX. 22; also a place of torment, as Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, Dan. hi. 6. 11. 
On the lust we may remark, that this mode 
of putting to death is not unusual in the 
cast m modern times. After speaking of the 
common inodes of punihlnrig with death in 
Persia, Chardin says, “ But there is still a 
particular way of putting to death such as 
have transgressed in civil affairs, either hy 
causing a dearth, or by selling above the ta.x 
hy a false weight, or who have committed 
themselves m any other manner : they arc 
jmt upon a spit and roasted over a slow fire, 
Jer. xxix. 22. Bakers, when they offend, 
are thrown into a hot oven During the 
dearth in 1668, I saw such ovens heated in 
the royal square in Ispahan, to terrify the 
bakers, and deter them from deriving ad- 
vantage from the general distress.” 


GABBATHA, a place in Pilate’s palace, 
from whence he pronounced sentence of 
death upon Jesus Ciirist, John xiv. 13. This 
was probably an eminence, or terrace, paved 
with marble, for the Hebrew means elevated. 
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GABRIEL, one of the principal angels of 
heaven. He was sent to the prophet Daniel, 
to explain to him the visions of the ram and 
goat, and the mystery of the seventy weeks, 
which had been revealed to him, Daniel 
2 K 2 
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Viii, 15; ix. 21; xi 1, &c. The same 
angel was sent to Zechariah, to declare to 
him the future birth of John the Baptist, 
Lukei. 11, &c. Six months after this he 
appeared to a virgin, whose name was Marjr, 
of the city of Nazareth, as related Luke i. 
26, &c. 

GAD was the name of the son of Jacob 
and Zilpah, Leah’s servant, Gen. xxx. 9 — 11. 
Leah, »facob’s Avifc, gave him also Zilpah, 
that by h er she might have ch ildren . Zilpah 
brought a son, whom Leah called Gad, say- 
ing, *'A troop cometh.” Gad had seven 
sons, Ziphion, Haggi, Shuni, Ezbon, Eri, 
Arodi, and Areli, Genesis xlvi. 16 . Jacob, 
blessing Gad, said, “ A troop shall overcome 
him, but he shall overcome at the last,” Gen. 
xlix. 19; and Moses, in his last song, men- 
tions Gad as a lion which teareth the arm 
with the crown of the head,” &c., Deut. 
xxxiii. 20, 21. The tribe of Gad came out 
of Egypt in number forty-five thousand six 
hundred and fifty. After the defeat of the 
kings Og and Sihon, Gad and lleuben desired 
to have their lot in the conquered country, 
and alleged their great number of cattle. 
Moses granted their request, on condition 
that they would accompany their brethren, 
and assist in the conqiiest of the land beyond 
Jordan. Gad had his inheritance between 
Reuben south, and Maiiasseh north, with the 
mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan west. 

2. Gad, a prophet, David’s friend, who 
followed him when persecuted by Saul. I'be 
scripture calls him a projdiet, and David’s 
seer, 2 Sam xxiv. 11. The first time we 
find him with this prince is when he fled 
into the land of Moab, 1 Sam. xxii. 5, to 
secure his father and mother in the first year 
of Saul’s persecution. The prophet Gad 
warned him to return into the land of Judah. 
After David had determined to number his 
people, the Lord sent to him the prophet (iad, 
to offer him his choice of three scourges : 
seven years’ famine, or three months’ flight 
before ms enemies, or three days’ pestilence. 
Gad also directed David to erect an altar 
to the Lord, in the threshing-floor of Oman 
or Araunah the Jebusite, 2 ISam. xxiv. 13 — 
19; and he wrote a history of David’s life, 
cited in 1 (Chronicles xxix. 29. 

GADARA, a city which gave name to the 
country of the Gadarenes; situated on a 
steep rocky hill on the river Hicromax, or 
Yermuck, about five miles from its junction 
with the Jordan. It was a place of con- 
siderable note in the time of Josephus, and 
the metropolis of Peraea, or the country be- 
ond Jordan. It was also celebrated for its 
ot baths. The vicinity was likewise called 
the country of the Gergesenes, from Gerasa, 
or Gergesa, another considerable city in the 
same neighbourhood. Thus the miracle of 
our Lord performed here is represented by 
8t. Mark to have been done in the country 
of the Gadarenes, Mark v. 1 ; and by 8t. 
Matthew, in that of the Gergesenes, Matt, 
vw. 28. 


GALATIA, a province of the Lesser Asia, 
bounded on the west by Phrygia, on the east 
by the river Haylys, on the north by Paphla- 
gonia, and on the south by Lycaonia. llie 
Galatians are said to have been descended 
from those Gauls, who, finding their own 
country too strait for them, left it, after the 
death of Alexander the Great, in quest of 
new settlements. Quitting their own coun- 
try, theymigrated eastward along the Danube 
till they came where the 8aave joins that 
river; then dividing themselves into three 
bodies, under the conduct of different leaders, 
one of these bodies entered Pannonia ; ano- 
ther marched into Thrace ; and a third into 
Illyricum and Macedonia. The party which 
proceeded into Thrace, crossed the Bosphorus 
into the Lesser Asia, and hiring themselves 
to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, assisted him 
to subdue bis brother Zipetes, with whom he 
was then at war ; and as a reward of their 
services they received from him a country 
in the Middle of Asia Minor, which from 
them was afterwards called Gallo-GnBcia, and, 
by contraction, Galatia.. As their inland 
situation in a great measure cut them ofl‘ 
from all intercourse with more civilized na- 
tions, the Galatians long remained a rude 
and illiterate people. And as a proof of this, 
it IS mentioned by Jerom, that when the 
apostle Paul preached the gospel among 
them, and for many ages aftenvards, they 
continued to speak the language of the 
country from whence they came out. 

2. Paul and Barnabas carried the light of 
the gospel into the regions of (hilatia at a very 
early period ; and it appears from the epistle 
which the former subsequently wrote to the 
churches m that country, that they had at 
first received it with great joy, (jal. iv. 15. 
But some Judaizing teachers getting access 
among them soon after the apostle’s de- 
parture, their minds became corrupted from 
the simplicity that was in Christ Jesus ; and, 
though mostly gentiles, they were beginning 
to mingle circumcision, and other Jewish 
observances, with their faith in Christ, in 
order to render it more available to their 
salvation. This occasioned Paul’s writing 
his epistle to those churches ; and his object 
throughout nearly the whole of it is to 
counteract the pernicious influence of the 
doctrine of those false teachers, particu- 
larly as it respected the article of justifi- 
cation, or a sinner’s acceptance with God, 
And in no part of the apostle’s writings is 
that important doctrine handled in a more 
full and explicit manner; nor does he any 
where display such a firm, determined, and 
inflexible ppposition to all who would cor- 
rupt the truth from its simplicity. He be- 
gin^ by expressing his astonishment that 
they were so soon turned aside “ unto ano- 
ther gospel,” but instantly checking himself, 
he recals the word and declares, ** it is not 
another gospel,” but a perversion of the 
gospel of Christ. “ And though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
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unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” There are 
in his epistle several other things equally 
pointed and severe, particularly his expos- 
tulation on the folly and absurdity of their 
conduct in subjecting themselves to the 
Jewish yoke of bondage, Gal. iii. 1. “The 
erroneous doctrines of the Judaizing teach- 
ers,” says Dr. Macknight, “ and the ca- 
lumnies they spread for the purpose of dis- 
crediting St. Paul’s apostleship, no doubt 
occasioned great uneasiness of mind to him 
and to the faithful in that age, and did much 
hurt, at least for awhile among the Galatians. 
But in the issue these evils have proved of 
no small service to the church in general ; 
for by obliging the apostle to produce the 
evidences of his apostleship, and to relate 
the history of his life, especially after his 
conversion? we have obtained the fullest 
assurance of his being a real apostle, called 
to the office by Jesus (>hrist himself; con- 
sequently we are assured that our faith in 
the doctrines of the gospel, as taught by him, 
(and It is he who hath taught the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel most fully,) is not 
built on the credit of a man, but on the 
authority of the ISpirit of God, by whom 
St. Paul was insjiired in the whole of the 
doctrine which he has delivered to the 
world.” 

GALBANUM, njnijn, Exod. xxx. 34. 
Michaelis makes the word a compound of 
iijn, fntlk or gum, (for the Syriac uses the 
noun in both senses,) and p!?, white, as be- 
ing the white milk or gum of a ])lant. It is 
the thickened sap of an umbelliferous plant, 
called metopion, which grows on JMount 
Amanus in Syria, and is frequently found in 
Persia, and in some parts of Africa. It was 
an ingredient in the holy incense of the 
Jews. 

GALILEANS. In the twelfth year of 
Christ, about the time that Archelaus was 
sent away from his government, a secession 
was made from the sect of the pharisees, and 
a new sect arose, called the Galileans. Not 
long after this time, Judea, which was a 
Roman province, was added, for civil pur- 
poses, to Syria, over which Quirinus was 
governor. It hajipeiied, when the tax was 
levied by Quirinus, that one Judas of Galilee, 
otherwise called Gaulonites, in company with 
Zaduk, a sadducee, publicly taught, that 
such taxation was repugnant to the law of 
Moses, according to which the Jews, they 
maintained, had no king but God. The 
tumults which this man excited were sup* 
pressed. Acts v. 37 ; but his disciples, who 
were called Galileans, continued to propa- 
gate this doctrine, and, furthermore, required 
of all proselytes that they should be circum- 
cised. It was in reference to this sect that 
the captious question was proposed in Matt, 
xxii. 17, &:c. ; namely, whether it was law- 
ful to give tribute to Cajsar. The Gali- 
leans whom Pilate slew in the temple, 
Luke xiii. l, 2, a^ipcar to have been of this 
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sect. By degrees, the Galileans swallowed 
up almost all the other sects ; and it is highly 
probable that the zealots, particularly men- 
tioned at the siege of Jerusalem, were of this 
faction. 

GALILEE was one of the most extensive 
provinces into which the Holy Land was 
divided. It exceeded Judea in extent, but 
probably varied in its limits at different times. 
This province is divided by the rabbins into, 

1. The Upper; 2. The Nether; and, 3. The 
Valley. Josephus divides it into only Upper 
and Lower ; and he says that the limits of 
(jalilee were, on the south, Samaria and 
Scythopolis, unto the flood of Jordan. Gali- 
lee contained four tribes, Issachar, Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Asher ; a part, also, of Dan, 
and part of Perma, that is, beyond the river. 
Upper Galilee abounded in mountains. Lower 
Galilee, which contained the tribes of Zebu- 
lun and Asher, was sometimes called the 
Great Field, “ the champaign,” Deut. xi. 30. 
The Valley was adjacent to the sea of Tibe- 
rias. Josephus describes Galilee as very 
populous, and containing two hundred and 
four cities and towns. It was also very rich, 
and paid two hundred talents in tribute. 1 he 
natives were brave and good soldiers; but they 
were seditious, and prone to insolence and 
rebellion. In the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, the inhabitants of Galilee and Periea 
arc scarcely mentioned, whether they were 
Jews returned from Babylon, or a mixture 
of different nations. The language of these 
regions differed considerably from that of 
Judea; as did various customs, in which 
each followed its own mode. Gur Lord so 
frequently visited Galilee, that he was called 
a Galilean, Matt. xxvi. 69- The population of 
Galilee being very great, he had many oppor- 
tunities of doing good m this country ; and, 
being there out of the power of the priests 
at Jerusalem, he seems to have preferred it 
as his abode. Nazareth and Capernaum 
were in this division. From such a mixture 
of people, many provincialisms might be ex- 
ected. Hence, we find Peter detected by 
IS language, probably by his phraseology, 
as well as his pronunciation, Mark xiv. 70. 
Upper Galilee had Mount Lebanon and the 
countries of Tyre and Sidon on the north ; 
the Mediterranean Sea on the west ; Abilene, 
Itursea, and the country of the Decapolis, on 
the east; and Lower Galilee on the south. 
Its principal city was Caesarea Philippi, lliis 
part of Galilee, being less inhabited by Jews, 
was thence called Galilee of the Nations, or 
of the Gentiles. Lower Galilee had the 
upper division of the same country to the 
north ; the Mediterranean on the west ; the 
Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Gennesareth, on 
the east ; and Samaria on the south. Its 
principal cities were Tiberias, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, Nazareth, Cana, C^ernaum, 
Nain, Caesarea of Palestine, and Ptolemais. 
This district was of all others most honoured 
with the presence of our Saviour. Here he 
was conceived ; here he was brought back 
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by bis mother and reputed father, after their 
return from Egypt ; here he lived with them 
till he was thirty years of age ; and, although 
after his entrance on his public ministry he 
frequently visited the other provinces, it was 
here that he chiefly resided. Here, also, he 
made his first appearance after his resur- 
rection to his apostles, who were themselves 
natives of the same country, and were thence 
called men of Galilee. 

Galilee, Sea of. This inland sea, or 
more properly lake, which derives its several 
names, ^the luake of Tiberias, the Sea of 
(Jalilee, and the Lake of Gennesarcth, from 
the territory which forms its western and 
south-western border, is computed to be be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen miles m length, 
and from five to six in breadth. The moun- 
tains on the cast come close to its shore, 
and the country on that side has not a very 
agreeable aspect : on the west, it has the 
plain of Tiberias, the high ground of the 
j)lam of flutiii, or Hottem, the plain of Gen- 
nesareth, and the foot of those lulls by which 
you ascend to the high mountain of Saphet. 
To the north and south it has a plain coun- 
try, or valley, 'lliere is a current through- 
out the whole breadth of the lake, even to 
the shore; and the passage of the Jordan 
through it is discernible by the smoothness 
of the surface in that part. Various travel- 
lers have given difterent accounts of its gene- 
ral aspect. According to Captain Mangles, 
the land about it has no striking features, 
and the scenery is altogether devoid of cha- 
racter. “ It appeared,'’ he says, “to parti- 
cular disadvantage to ns, after those beauti- 
ful lakes we had seen m Switzerland ; but it 
becomes a very interesting object, when you 
consider the frequent allusions to it in the 
gospel narrative.*' Dr. Clarke, on the con- 
trary, speaks of the uncommon grandeur of 
this memorable scenery. “ I’he Lake of 
Gennesareth," he says, “is surrounded by 
objects well calculated to heighten the so- 
lemn impression made by such recollections, 
and aftbrds one of the most striking pros- 
pects m the Holy Land. Speaking of it 
comparatively, it may be described as longer 
and finer than any of our (Cumberland and 
Westmoreland lakes, although perhaps infe- 
rior to Loch Lomond. It does not possess 
the vastness of the Lake of Geneva, although 
it much resembles it in certain points of 
view. In picturesque beauty, it comes near- 
est to the Lake of Locarno in Italy, although 
it is destitute of anything similar to the 
islands by which that majestic piece of water 
is adorned. It is inferior in magnitude, and 
in the height of its surrounding raoimtairis, 
to the Lake Asphaltites.” Mr. Buckingham 
may perhaps be considered as having given 
the most accurate account, and one which 
reconciles, in some degree, the diflfering 
statements above cited, when, speaking of 
the lake as seen from Tel Hoom, he says, 
that its ap])earance is grand, but that the 
barren aspect of the mountains on each side, 
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and the total absence of wood, give a cast of 
dulness to the picture ; this is increased to 
melancholy by the dead c^m of its waters, 
and the silence which reigns throughout its 
ivhole extent, where not a boat or vessel of 
any kind is to be found. The situation of 
the lake, lying, as it were, in a deep basin 
between the hills which enclose it on all 
sides, excepting only the narrow entrance 
and outlets of the Jordan at either end, pro- 
tects its waters from long-continued tem- 
pests ; its surface is in general as smooth as 
that of the Dead Sea. But the same local 
features render it occasionally subject to 
whirlwinds, squalls, and sudden gusts from 
the mountains, of short duration ; especially 
when the strong current formed by the Jor- 
dan is opposed by a wind of this description 
from the south-east, sweeping from the 
mountains with the force of a hurricane, it 
may easily be conceived that a boisterous 
sea must be instantly raised, which the small 
vessels of the country would be unable to 
resist. A storm of this description is plainly 
denoted by the language of the evangelist, 
in recounting one of our Lord’s miracles : 
“ There came down a storm of wind on the 
lake, and they were filled with water, and 
w'ere in jeopardy. Then he arose, and re- 
buked the wind and the raging of the water ; 
and they ceased, and there was a calm,” 
Luke viii. 23, 24. There were fleets of some 
force on this lake during the wars of the 
Jews with the Romans, and very bloody bat- 
tles were fought between thorn. Josephus 
gives a particular account of a naval engage- 
ment between the Romans under Vespasian, 
and the Jews who had revolted duriiip the 
administration of Agrippa. Titus and Trajan 
were both present, and Vespasian himself 
was on board tlie Roman fleet. The rebel 
force consisted of an immense multitude, 
who, as fugitives after the capture of Tari- 
chsca by Titus, had sought refuge on the 
water, llie vessels in which the Romans 
defeated them were built for the occasion, 
and yet were larger than the Jewisli ships. 
The victory was followed by so terrible a 
slaughter of the Jews, that nothing was to 
be seen, either on the lake or its shores, but 
the blood and mangled corses of the slain ; 
and the air was infected by the number of 
dead bodies. Six thousand five hundred 
persons are stated to have perished in this 
naval engagement, and in the battle of Tari- 
chaja, besides twelve hundred who were 
afterwards massacred in cold blood, by order 
of Vespasian, in the amphitheatre at Tiberias, 
and a vast number who were given to Agrip- 
pa as slaves. 

GALL, something excessively hit- 

ter, and supposed to be poisonous, Deut. 
xxix. 18; xxxii. 32; Psalm Ixix. 21; Jer. 
viii. 14; ix. 15; xxiii. 15; Lam. iii. IQ; 
Ilosea X. 4; Amos vi. 12. It is evident, 
from the first-mentioned place, that some 
herb or plaaat is meant of a malignant or 
nauseous kind. It is joined with worm- 
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wood, and, in the margin of our Bibles, ex- 
plained to be a very poisonful herb.” In 
Psalm Ixix. 21, which is justly considered 
as a prophecy of our Saviour’s sufferings, it 
IS said, “They gave meu;«‘^ to eat which 
the LXX. have rendered gall. And, 

accordingly, it is recorded in the history, 
“ They gave him vinegar to drink, mingled 
with gall,” olos iMatt. xxvii. 34. 

But, m the parallel passage, it is said to 
be, i(rfivpvi(Tfi4vov ohov, “ wine mingled with 
myrrh,” Mark xv. 23, a very bitter ingre- 
dient. From whence it is probable that 
xo^h, and perhaps may be used as a 

general name for whatever is exceedingly 
bitter ; and, consequently, where the sense 
requires it, may be put specially for any bit- 
ter herb or plant, the infusion of which may 
be called 

GAliLIO was the name of the brother of 
Seneca, the philosopher. He was at first 
named JNTarcus Annirus Novatus ; but, being 
adopted by Lucius Junius Gallio, he took 
the name of his adoptive father. The em- 
peror CUaudius made him proconsul of 
Achuia. He was of a mild and agreeable 
temper. To him his brother Seneca dedi- 
cated his books, “Of Anger.” He shared 
in the fortunes of his brothers, as well when 
out of favour as in their prosperity at court. 
At length, Nero put liim, as well as them, 
to death. The Jews were enraged at St. 
Paul for converting many gentiles, and 
dragged him to the tribunal of Gallio, who, 
as proconsul, generally resided at (’orinth, 
Acts xviii. 12, 13. They accused him of 
teaching “ men to worship (lod contrary to 
the law ” St. Paul being about to speak, 
Gallio told the Jews, that if the matter m 
question were a breach of justice, or an 
action of a criminal nature, he should think 
himself obliged to hear them ; but, as the 
dispute was only concerning their law, he 
would not determine such differences, nor 
judge them Sosthenes, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue, was beaten by the Greeks 
before Gallio’s seat of justice ; but this go- 
vernor did not concern himself about it. 
His abstaining from interfering in a religious 
controversy did credit to his prudence; 
nevertheless, his name has oddly passed into 
a reproachful proverb; and a man regard- 
less of all piety is called “ a Gallio,” and 
is said “ Gallio-lxke to care for none of these 
things ” Little did this Roman anticipate 
that his name would be so immortalized. 

GAMALIEL, a celebrated rabbi, and doc- 
tor of the Jewish law, under whose tuition 
the great apostle of the gentiles was brought 
up, Acts x\ii. 3. Barnabas and IStephen 
are also supposed to have been among the 
number of his pupils. Soon after the day 
of pentecost, when the Jewish sanhedrim 
began to be alarmed at the progress the 
gospel was making in Jerusalem, and conse- 
quently wished to put to death the apostles, 
in the hope of checking its firther progress, 
they were apprehended and brought before 
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the national council, of which Gamaliel 
seems to have been a leading member. It is 
very probable that many zeidols among them 
would have dispatched the affair in a very 
summary manner, but their impetuosity was 
checked by the cool and prudent advice of 
Gamaliel ; for, having requested the apostles 
to withdraw for a while, he represented to 
the sanhedrim that, if the apostles were no 
better than impostors, their fallacy would 
quickly be discovered; but on the other 
hand, if what they were engaged in was from 
God, it was vain for them to attempt to frus- 
trate it, since it was the height of folly to 
contend with the Almighty. The assembly 
saw the wisdom of his counsel, and very 
prudently changed the sentence, upon which 
they were originally bent against the apos- 
tles’ lives, into that of corporal punishment. 

2. It may here also be remarked, that the 
sanhedrim could not themselves believe that 
tale winch they had diligently circulated 
among the people, that the disciples had 
stolen away the body of Jesus, and then 
pretended that he had arisen from the dead. 
If the Jewish council had thought this, it 
would have l)cen very absurd in Gamaliel 
to exhort them to wait to see whether “ the 
counsel and work” was of God, that is, 
whether the ai)t)stles related a fact when 
they preached the resurrection, and ground- 
ed the divine authority of their religion 
upon that fact Gamaliel’s advice was 
wholly based upon the admission, that an 
extraordinary, and to them an inexplicable, 
event had happened. 

GAMES. Games and combats were in- 
stituted by the ancients m honour of their 
gods ; and were celebrated with that view by 
the most polished and enlightened nations of 
antiquity. The most i cnowned heroes, legis- 
lators, and statesmen, did not think it unbe- 
coming their character and dignity, to min- 
gle with the combatants, or contend in the 
race ; they even reckoned it glorious to share 
in the exercises, and meritorious to carry 
away the prize. The victors were crowned 
with a wreath of laurel m presence of their 
country ; they were celebrated m the raptur- 
ous effusions of their poets ; they were ad- 
mired, and almost adored, liy the innumera- 
ble multitudes which flocked to the games, 
from every part of Greece, and many of the 
adjacent countries. They returned to their 
own homes in a triumphal chariot, and made 
their entrance into their native city, not 
through the gates which admitted the vulgar 
throng, but through a breach in the walls, 
which were broken down to give them ad- 
mission ; and at the same time to express the 
persuasion of their fellow-citizens, mat walls 
are of small use to a city defended by men 
of such tried courage and ability. Hence 
the surprising ardour which animated all the 
states of Greece to imitate the ancient heroes, 
and encircle their brows with wreaths, which 
rendered them still more the objects of ad- 
miration or envy to succeeding times, than 
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the victories they had gained, or the laws 
they had enacted. 

2. But the institutors of those games and 
combats had higher and nobler objects in 
view than veneration for the mighty dead, or 
the gratification of ambition or vanity; it 
was their design to prepare the youth for the 
profession of arms ; to confirm their health ; 
to improve their strength, their vigour, and 
activity ; to enure them to fatigue ; and to 
render them intrepid in close light, where, 
in the infancy of the art of war, muscular 
force commonly decided the victory. This 
statement accounts for the striking allusions 
which the apostle Paul makes in his epistles 
to these celebrated exercises. Such refer- 
ences were calculated to touch the heart of a 
Greek, and of every one familiarly acquainted 
with them, in the liveliest manner, as well as 
to place before the eye of his mind the most 
glowing and correct images of spiritual and 
divine things. No passages in the nervous 
and eloquent epistles from the pen of St. 
Paul, have been more admired by the critics 
and expositors of all times, than those into 
which some aUiision to these agonistic ex- 
ercises is introduced; and, perhaps, none 
are calculated to leave a deeper impression 
on the Christian’s mind, or excite a stronger 
and more salutary influence on his actions. 
Certain persons were appointed to take care 
that all things were done according to cus- 
tom, to decide controversies that happened 
amongst the antagonists, and to adjudge the 
prize to the victor. Some eminent writers 
are of opinion that Christ is called the “ Au- 
thor and Finisher of faith,” in allusion to 
these judges. Those who were designed for 
the profession of athletes^ or combatants, fre- 
quented from their earliest years the acade- 
mies maintained for that purpose at the pub- 
lic expense. In these places, they were 
exercised under the direction of different 
masters, who employed the most effectual 
methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues 
of the public games, and to form them for 
the combats. The regimen to which they 
submitted was very hard and severe. At 
first, they had no other nourishment than 
dried figs, nuts, soft cheese, and a gross 
heavy sort of bread called ; they were 
absolutely forbidden the use of wme, and 
enjoined continence. When they proposed 
to contend in the Olympian games, they were 
obliged to repair to the public gymnasium 
at EJis, ten months before the solemnity, 
where they prepared themselves by continual 
exercises. No man that had omitted to pre- 
sent himself at the appointed time, was al- 
lowed to be a candidate for the prizes ; nor 
were the accustomed rewards of victory given 
to such persons, if by any means they insinu- 
ated themselves, and overcame their antago- 
nists ; nor would any apology, though seem- 
ingly ever so reasonable, serve to excuse 
their absence. No person that was himself 
a notorious criminal, or nearly related to 
one, was permitted to contend. Further, to 
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prevent underhand dealings, if any person 
was convicted of bribing his adversary, a 
severe fine was laid upon him ; nor was this 
alone thought a sufficient guard against 
unfair contracts, and unjust practices, but 
the contenders were obliged to swear they , 
had spent ten whole months in preparatory 
exercises ; and, besides all this, they, their 
fathers, and their brethren, took a solemn 
oath, that they would not, by any sinister or 
unlawful means, endeavour to stop the fair 
and just proceedings of the games. 

3. The spiritual contest, in which all true 
Christians aim at obtaining a heavenly crown, 
has its rules also, devised and enacted by 
infinite wisdom and goodness, which require 
implicit and exact submission, which yield 
neither to times nor circumstances, but main- 
tain their supreme authority, from age to age, 
uninterrupted and unimpaired. The com- 
batant who violates these rules forfeits the 
prize, and is driven from the field with inde- 
lible disgrace, and consigned to everlasting 
woe. Hence the great apostle of the gentiles 
exhorts his son Timothy strictly to observe 
the precepts of the gospel, without which, 
he can no more hope to obtain the appro- 
bation of God, and the possession of the 
heavenly crown, than a combatant in the 
public games of Greece, who disregarded the 
established rules, could hope to receive from 
the hands of his judge the promised reward : 
“ And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowned except he strive lawfully,” 
2 Tim. li. 5, or according to the established 
laws of the games. Like the Grecian com- 
batants, the Christian must abstain from 
fleshly lusts,” and “ walk in all the statutes 
and commandments of the Lord, blameless.” 
Such was St. Paul ; and in this manner he 
endeavoured to act : “ But I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection : lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway,” 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
The latter part of this verse Doddridge ren- 
ders, “ lest after having served as an herald 
I should be disapproved;” and says in a 
note, “ I thought it of importance to retain 
the primitive sense of these gymnastic ex- 
pressions.” It is well known to those who 
are at all acquainted with the original, that 
the word used means to discharge the 
office of a herald, whose business it was to 
proclaim the conditions of the games, and 
display the prizes, to awaken the emulation 
and resolution of those who were to contend 
in them. But the apostle intimates, that 
there was this peculiar circumstance attend- 
ing the Christian contest, that the person 
who proclaimed its laws and rewards to others, 
was also to engage in it himself ; and that 
there would be a peculiar infemy and misery 
in his miscarrying. *AB6Kifios, which we ren- 
der castaway i signifies one who is disapproved 
by the judge of the games, as not having 
fairly deserved the prize : he therefore loses 
it ; even the prize of eternal life. The rule 
which the apostle applies to himself he ex- 
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tends m another passage to all the members 
of the Christian church : “ Those who strive 
for the mastery are temperate in all things ; 
now they do it to obtain a corniptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible.” TertuUian uses 
the same thought to encourage the martyrs. 
He urges constancy upon them, from what 
the hopes of victory made the athlet<B en- 
dure ; and repeats the severe and painful 
exercises they were obliged to undergo, the 
continual anguish and constraint in which 
they passed the best years of their lives, and 
the voluntary privation which they imposed 
on themselves, of all that was most grateful , 
to their appetites and passions. 

4 . The athletce took care to disencum- 
ber their bodies of every article of clothing 
which could m any manner hinder or incom- 
mode them. In the race, they were anxious 
to carry as little weight as possible, and 
uniformly stripped themselves of all such 
clothes as, by their weight, length, or other- 
wise, might entangle or retard them in the 
course. The Christian also must “ lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset” him, Heb. xii. 1. In the exercise 
of faith and self-denial, he must “ cast off 
the works of darkness,” lay aside all malice 
and guile, hypocrisies, and envyings, and 
cvil-speakings, inordinate affections, and 
worldly cares, and whatever else might ob- 
struct nis holy profession, damp his spirits, 
and hinder his progiess in the paths of 
righteousness. 

6. The foot race seems to have been placed 
in the first rank of public games, and culti- 
vated with a care and industry proportioned 
to the estimation in which it was held. The 
Olympic games generally opened with races, 
and were celebrated at first with no other 
exercise. The lists or course where the athletes 
exercised themselves in running, was at first 
but one stadium in length, or about six hun- 
dred feet ; and from this measure it took its 
name, and was called the stadium, whatever 
might be its extent. This, in tlie language of 
St. Paul, speaking of the Christian’s course, 
was “ the race which was set before them,” 
determined by public authority, and carefully 
measured. On each side of the stadium and 
its extremity, ran an ascent or kind of ter- 
race, covered with seats and benches, upon 
which the spectators were seated, an innu- 
merable multitude collected from all parts of 
Greece, to which the apostle thus alludes in 
his figurative description of the Christian 
life : “ Seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight,” Heb. xii. 1. 

The most remarkable parts of the stadium 
were its entrance, middle and extremity. 
The entrance was marked at first only by a 
line drawn on the sand, from side to side of 
the stadium. To prevent any unfair advan- 
tage bein^ taken by the more vigilant or 
alert candmates, a cord was at length stretch- 
ed in front of the horses or men that were to 
run j and sometimes the space was railed in 
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with wood. The opening of this barrier, 
was the signal for the racers to start. The 
middle of the stadium was remarkable, only 
by the circumstance of having the prizes 
allotted to the victors set up there. From 
this custom, Chrysostom draws a fine com- 
parison : “ As the judges, in the races and 
other games, expose in the midst of the sta- 
dium, to the view of the champions, the 
crowns which they were to receive ; in like 
manner, the Lord, by the mouth of his pro- 
])het8, has placed the prizes in the midst of 
the course, which he designs for those who 
have the courage to contend for them.” At 
the extremity of the stadium was a goal, 
where the foot races ended ; but in those of 
chariots and horses, they were to run several 
times round it without stopping, and after- 
wards conclude the race by regaining the 
other extremity of the lists from whence they 
started. It is therefore to the foot race the 
apostle alludes, when he speaks of the race 
set before the ('hristian, which was a straight 
course, to be run only once, and not, as in 
the other, several times without stopping. 

6. According to some writers, it was at the 
goal, and not in the middle of the course, 
that the prizes were exhibited; and they 
were placed in a very conspicuous situation, 
that the competitors might be animated by 
having them always in their sight. This ac- 
cords with the view which the apostle gives 
of the Christian life : “ Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended ; but this 
one thing 1 do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which arc before, I press toward the 
maikfor the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus,” Phil. iii. 13 , 14 . L’Enfant 
thinks, the apostle here alludes to those 
who stood at the elevated place at the end 
of the course, calling the racers by their 
names, and encouraging them by holding 
out the crown, to exert themselves with 
vigour. Within the measured and determi- 
nate limits of the stadium, the athletes were 
bound to contend for the prize, which they 
forfeited without hope of recovery, if they 
deviated ever so litUe from the appointed 
course. 

7. The honours and rewards granted to the 
victors were of several kinds. They were 
animated in their course by the rapturous 
applauses of the countless multitudes that 
lined the stadium, and waited the issue of 
the contest with eager anxiety; and their 
success was instantly followed by reiterated 
and long-continued plaudits ; but these were 
only a prelude to the appointed rewards, 
which, though of little value in themselves, 
were accounted the highest honour to which 
a mortal could aspire. These consisted of 
different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parsley, 
or laurel, according to the different places 
where the games were celebrated. After the 
judges had passed sentence, a public herald 
proclaimed the name of the victor ; one of 
the judges put the crown upon liis head, and 
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a branch of palm into his right hand, which 
he carried as a token of victorious courage 
and perseverance. . As he might be victor 
more than once in the same games, and 
sometimes on the same day, he might also 
receive several crowns and palms. When 
the victor had received his reward, a herald, 
preceded by a trumpet, conducted him 
through the stadium, and proclaimed aloud 
his name and country ; while the delighted 
multitudes, at the sight of him, redoubled 
their acclamations and applauses. 

8. The crown in the Olympic games was of 
wild olive ; in the Pythian, of laurel ; m the 
Isthmian or Corinthian, of pine tree ; and in 
the Nerasean, of sraallage or parsley. Now, 
most of these were evergreens ; yet they 
would soon grow dry, and crumble into 
dust. Eisner produces many passages in 
which the contenders in these exercises are 
rallied by the Grecian wits, on account of 
the extraordinary pains they took for such 
trifling rewards ; and Plato has a celebrated 
passage, which greatly resembles that of the 
apostle, but by no means equals it in force 
and beauty: ‘'Now they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” 
The Christian is thus called to fight the good 
fight of faith, and to lay hold of eternal life ; 
and to this he is more powerfully stimulated 
by considering that the ancient athletes took 
all their care and pains only for the sake of 
obtaining a garland of flowers, or a wreath 
of laurel, which quickly fades and perishes, 
possessed little intrinsic value, and only 
served to nourish their pride and vanity, 
without imparting any solid advantage to 
themselves or others ; but that which is 
placed in the view of the spiritual combat- 
ants, to animate their exertions, and reward 
their labours, is no less than a crown of 
glory which never decays ; “ an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for them,” 1 Peter 
i. 4 ; V. 4. But the victory sometimes re- 
mained doubtful, in consequence of which a 
number of competitors appeared before the 
judges, and claimed the prize. "Jlie can- 
didates who were rejected on such occasions 
by the judge of the games, as not having 
fairly merited the prize, were called by the 
Greeks ASo/ttjuoi, or disapproved^ which we 
render castaway, in a passage idready quoted 
from St. PauPs First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians : “ But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection, lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, 

I myself should be, kUKipos, cast away,” re- 
jected by the Judge of all the earth, and dis- 
appointed of my expected crown. What has 
been observed concerning the spirit and 
ardour with which the competitors engaged 
in the race, and concerning the prize they 
bad in view to reward their arduous con- 
tention, will illustrate the following sublime 
passage of the same sacred writer in his 
epistle to the Philippians : " Not as though 
1 had already attained, either were already 
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perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended : but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press towards the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,” Phil. iii. 12 — 14. 
The aftecting passage, also, of the same 
apostle, in the second epistle of Timothy, 
written a little before his martyrdom, is 
beautifully allusive to the above-mentioned 
race, to the crown that awaited the vic- 
tory, and to the Hcllanodics or judges who 
bestowed it : "I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, 1 have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me ordy, but to all them also that 
love his appearing,” 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

GARDENS. In the language of the He- 
brews, every place where plants and trees 
were cultivated with greater care than in the 
open field, was called a garden. The idea of 
such an enclosure was certainly borrowed 
from the garden of Eden, which the bounti- 
ful Creator planted for the reception of our 
first parents. Besides, the gardens of primi- 
tive nations were commonly, if not m every 
instance, devoted to religious purposes. In 
these shady retreats were celebrated, for a 
long succession of ages, the rites of pagan 
superstition. Thus Jehovah calls the apos- 
tate Jews, “ a people that provoketh me con- 
tinually to anger to my face, that sacrificetli 
in gardens,” Isaiah Ixv 3. And in a pre- 
ceding chapter, the prophet threatens them 
in the name of the Lord : " lliey shall be 
ashamed of the oaks which ye have desired, 
and ye shall be confounded for the gardens 
which ye have chosen.” The oriental gar- 
dens were either open plantations, or en- 
closures defended by walls or hedges. Some 
fences in the Holy Land, in later times, are 
not less beautiful than our living fences of 
white thorn ; and perfectly answer the de- 
scription of ancient Jewish prophets, who 
inform us, that the hedges in their times con- 
sisted of thorns, and that the spikes of these 
thorny plants were exceedingly sharj). Doub- 
dan found a very fruitful vineyard, full of 
olives, fig-trees, and vines, about eight miles 
south-west from Bethlehem, enclosed with a 
hedge ; and that part of it ad joining to the 
road, strongly formed of thorns and rose 
bushes, intermingled with pomegranate trees 
of surpassing beauty and fragrance. A hedge 
composed of rose bushes and wild pome- 
granate shrubs, then in full flower, mingled 
with other thorny plants, adorned in the 
varied livery of spring, must have made at 
once a strong and beautifuLfence. The wild 
pomegranate tree, the species probably used 
in fencing, is much more prickly than the 
other variety ; and when mingled with other 
thorny bushes, of which they have several 
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kinds in Palestine, some of whose prickles 
are very long and sharp, must form a hedge 
very difficult to penetrate, lliese facts 
illustrate the beauty and force of several pas- 
sages in the sacred volume : thus, in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, “The way of the 
slothful man is as a hedge of thorns,” Prov. 
XV. 19; it is obstructed with difficulties, 
which the sloth and indolence of his temper 
represent as galling or insuperable; but 
which a moderate share of resolution and 
perseverance would easily remove or sur- 
mount. In the prophecies of Hosea, God 
threatens his treacherous and idolatrous 
people with many painful embarrassments 
and j)erplexities, which would as effectually 
retard or obstruct their progress in the paths 
of wickedness, as a hedge of thorny plants 
stretching across the traveller’s way, the 
prosecution of his journey: “Therefore, 
behold, 1 will hedge up thy way with thorns, 
and make a wall, that she shall not find her 
paths,” Hosea ii. 6. In the days of Micah, 
the magistrates of Judah had become exceed- 
ingly corrupt “ The best of them is a brier ; 
the most upright is sharper than a thorn 
hedge to appear before their tribunal, or to 
liave any dealings with them, was to involve 
one’s self in endless perplexities, and to be 
exposed to galling disappointments, if not 
to certain destruction. They resembled those 
thorny plants which are twisted together, 
whose spines point in every direction, and 
are so sharp and strong that they cannot be 
touched without danger, and so entangling 
that when the traveller has with much pain 
and exertion freed himself from one, he is 
instantly seized by another. “ But the sons 
of Belial,” said tlie king of Israel, “ shall be 
all of them as thorns thrust away, because 
they cannot be taken with hands : but the 
man that shall touch them must be fenced 
with iron, and the staff of a spear ; and they 
shall be utterly burned with fire in the same 
place,” 2 Sam xxiii. 6, 7. Other enclosures 
had fences of loose stones, or mud walls, 
some of them very low, which often furnished 
a retreat to venomous reptiles. To this cir- 
cumstance the royal preacher alludes, in his 
observations of wisdom and folly : “ He that 
diggetli a pit, shall fall into it : and whoso 
breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him,” 
Eccles. X. 8. The term which our trans- 
lators render hedge m this passage, they 
might with more propriety have rendered 
wall, as they had done in another part of the 
writings of Solomon : “I went by the field 
of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding ; and, lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down,” Prov. xxiv. 30. 

2. The land of promise has been, from the 
earliest ages, an unenclosed country, with a 
few spots defended by a hedge of thorny 
plants, or a stone wall built without any 
cement. At Aleppo, most of the vineyards 
are fenced with stone walls ; for in many 


parts of Syria a hedge would not grow for 
want of moisture. But, as their various 
esculent vegetables are now not unfrequently 
planted in the open fields, both in Syria and 
Palestine, so Chardin seems to suppose 
they were often unfenced in ancient times ; 
and, on this account, those lodges and 
Dooths to which Isaiah refers, in the first 
chapter of his prophecy, were built. In 
Hindostan they follow the same custom. 
At the commencement of the rainy season, 
the peasants plant abundance of melons, 
cucumbers, and gourds, which are then the 
principal food of the inhabitants. They are 
planted in the open fields and extensive 
plains, and are therefore liable to the depre- 
dations of men and beasts. In the centre of 
the field is an artificial mount, with a hut 
on the top, sufficiently large to shelter a 
single person from the inclemency of the 
weather. There, amid heavy rains and tem- 
pestuous winds, a poor solitary being is sta- 
tioned day and night to protect the crop. 
From thence he gives an alarm to the nearest 
village. Few situations can be more unplea- 
sant than a hovel of this kind, exposed for 
three or four months to wind, lightning, and 
ram. I'o such a cheerless station the pro- 
phet no doubt alludes, in that passage where 
he declares the desolations of Judah : “ The 
daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers,” Isai. i. 8. If such watch-houses were 
necessary m those gardens which were de- 
fended by walls or hedges, some of which, 
indeed, it was not difficult lo get over, they 
must have been still more necessary in those 
which were perfectly open. 

3. The oriental garden displays little me- 
thod, or design ; the whole being commonly 
no more than a confused medley of fruit trees, 
with beds of esculent plants, and even plots 
of wheat and barley sometimes interspersed. 
The garden belonging to the governor of 
Eleus, a Turkish town on the western border 
of the Hellespont, which Dr. Chandler visited, 
consisted only of a very smaU-spot of ground, 
walled in, and containing only two vines, a 
fig and a pomegranate tree, and a well of 
excellent water. And, it would seem, the 
garden of an ancient Israelite could not 
boast of greater variety ; for the grape, the 
fig, and the pomegranate, are almost the 
only fruits which it produced. This fact 
may perhaps give us some insight into the 
reason of the sudden and irresistible convic- 
tion which flashed on the mind of Nathanael, 
when our Saviour said to him, “ When thou 
wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” The 
good man seems to have been engaged in 
devotional exercises, in a small retired gar- 
den, walled in, and concealed from the scru- 
tinizing eyes of men. The place was so 
small, that he was perfectly certain no man 
but himself was there; and so completely 
defended, that none could break through, or 
look over, the fence ; and, by consequence, 
that no eye Avas upon him, but the all-secing 
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eye of God ; and, therefore, since Christ saw 
him there, Nathanael knew he could be no 
other than the Son of God, and the promised 
IVfessiah^ 

GARLICK, tDW. As this word occurs 
only in Numbers xi. 5, some doubts have 
arisen respecting the plant intended. From 
its being coupled with leeks and onions, 
there can be but little doubt that the garlick 
is meant. The Talmudists frequently men- 
tion the use of this plant among the Jews, 
and their fondness for it. That garlicks grew 
plenteously in Egypt, is asserted by Dios- 
corides : there they were much esteemed, 
and were both eaten and worshipped : — 

** Then gods were recommended by their taste. 

Such savoury deities must needs be good. 

Which served at once lor worship and for food." 

GARMENT. See Habits. 

GATE is often used in scripture to denote 
a place of public assembly, where justice 
was administered, Dent. xvii. 5, 8 ; xxi. 19; 
xxii. 15 ; xxv. 6, 7> One instance of 
these judgments appears in that given at 
the gate of Bethlehem, between Boaz and a 
relation of Naomi, on the subject of Ruth, 
Ruth iv. 2 ; another, in Abraham’s pur- 
chase of a field to bury Sarah, Gen. xxiii. 
10, 18. The gate of judgment is a term still 
common to the Arabians to express a court 
of justice, and even introduced by the Sara- 
cens into Spain. ** I had several times,” says 
Jacob, “ visited the Alhambra, the ancient 
palace and fortress of the Moorish kings, it 
18 situated on the top of a hill, overlooking 
the city, and is surrounded Iw a wall of 
great height and thickness. Tne entrance 
is through an archway, over which is carved 
a key, the symbol of the Malioraedan mo- 
narclis. This gate, called the gate of judg- 
ment, according to eastern forms, was the 
place where the kings administered justice.” 
In Morocco, the gate is still the place where 
judgment is held, “ All complaints,” says 
Host, “ are brought, in the first instance, to 
the cadi, or governor, who, for that purpose, 
passes certain hours of the day in the gate 
of the city, jiartly for the sake of the fresh 
air, and partly to see all those who go out ; 
and, lastly, to observe a custom which has 
long prevailed, of holding judgment there. 
The gate is contrived accordingly, being 
built like a square chamber, with two doors, 
which are not directly opposite to each other, 
but on two adjoining sides, with seats on the 
other sides. In this manner David sat be- 
tween two gates,” 2 Samuel xviii. 24. Gate 
sometimes signifies power, dominion, almost 
in the same sense as the Turkish emperor’s 
palace is called the Porte, God promises 
Abraham that his posterity shall possess the 
gates of their enemies, their towns, their for- 
tresses, Genesis xxii. 17. Jesus Christ says 
to Peter, *‘Thou art Peter; and on this rock 
will I build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it,” Matt. xvi. 18. 
This may mean either the powers of hell, 
0r invisible spirits; or simply death, — the 


church shall be replenished by living mem- 
bers from generation to generation, so that 
death shall never annihilate it. 

Solomon says, “ He that exalteth his gate 
seeketh destruction.” The Arabs are accus- 
tomed to ride into the houses of those they 
design to harass. To prevent this, Thevenot 
tells us that the door of the house in which 
the Fiench merchants lived at Rama was 
not three feet high, and that all the doors of 
that town are equally low. Agreeably to 
this account, the Abbe Mariti, speaking of 
his admission into a monastery near Jerusa- 
lem, says, “ The passage is so low, that it 
will scarcely admit a horse ; and it is shut 
by a gate of iron, strongly secured in the 
inside. As soon as we entered, it was again 
made fast with various bolts and bars of 
iron : a precaution extremely necessary in a 
desert place, exposed to the incursions and 
insolent attacks of the Arabs.” Mr. Drum- 
mond says, that in the country about Iloudge, 
in Syria, “ the poor miserable Arabs are 
under the necessity of hewing their houses 
out of the rock, and cutting very small doors 
or openings to them, that they may not be 
made stables for the Turkish horse, as they 
pass and repass.” And thus, long before him, 
Sandys, at Gaza, in Palestine : “ We lodged 
under an arch in a little court, together with 
our asses ; the door exceeding low, as are 
all that belong unto ( ’hnstians, to withstand 
the sudden entrance of the insolent Turks.” 
“To exalt the gate,” would consequently be 
to court destruction. Morier says, “ A poor 
man’s door is scarcely three feet m height ; 
and this is a precautionary measure to hin- 
der the servants of the great from entering 
it on horseback; which, when any act of 
oppression is intended, they would make no 
scruple to do. But the habitation of a man 
in power is known by his gate, which is 
generally elevated in proportion to the vanity 
of its owner. A lofty gate is one of the in- 
signia of royalty : such is the Allan Capi, at 
Ispahan, and Bob Homayan, or the Sublime 
Porte, at Constantinople. It must have been 
the same in ancient days ; the gates of Je- 
rusalem, Zion, &c., are often mentioned in 
the scripture, with the same notion of gran- 
deur annexed to them.” 

GATH, the fifth of the Philistine cities. 
It was a place of strength in the time of the 
prophets Amos and Micah, and is placed by 
Jerom on the road between Eleutheropohs 
and Gaza. It appears to have been the ex- 
treme boundary of the Philistine territory in 
one direction, as Ekron was on the otner. 
Hence the expression, “from Ekron even 
unto Gath,” 1 Sam. vii. 14. 

GAUL AN, or GOLAN, a city beyond 
Jordan, from which the small province 
called Gaulonitis took its name. It was 
given to the half tribe of Manasseh, on the 
other side Jordan, Deut. iv. 43; and became 
a city of refuse, Joshua xxi. 27. 

Gaza, a citv of the Philistines, made by 
Joshua part of the tribe of Judah. It was 
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one of the five principalities of the Philistines^ 
situated towards the southern extremity of 
the promised land, 1 Sam. vi. 17, between 
Raphia and Askelon. The advantageous situ- 
ation of Gaza was the cause of the numerous 
revolutions which it underwent. It first of 
all belonged to the Philistines, and then to 
the Hebrews. It recovered its liberty in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, and was re- 
conquered by Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 8. It 
was subject to the Chaldeans, who con- 
quered Syria and Phenicia. Afterwards, it 
tell into the hands of the Persians. It must 
have been a place of considerable strength. 
For two months it baffled all the efforts of 
Alexander the Great, who was repeatedly 
repulsed, and wounded in the siege ; whicn 
he afterwards revenged in a most infamous 
manner on the person of the gallant de- 
fender Betis, whom, while yet alive, having 
ordered his ankles to be bored, he dragged 
round the walls, tied to his chariot-wheels, 
in the barbarous parade of imitating the less 
savage treatment of the corpse of Hector by 
Achilles. 

Dr. Wittman gives the following descrip- 
tion of his visit to Gaza : “In pursuing 
our route towards this place, the view be- 
came still more interesting and agreeable ; 
the groves of olive-trees extending from the 
place where we had halted to the town, in 
front of which a fine avenue of these trees 
was planted. Gaza is situated on an emi- 
nence, and is rendered picturesque by the 
number of fine minarets which rise majes- 
tically above the buildings, and by the beau- 
tiful date-trees which are interspersed. The 
suburbs of Gaza are composed of wretched 
mud huts; but within side the town the 
buildings make a much better appearance 
than those wc had generally met with m 
Syria. The streets are of a moderate breadth. 
Many fragments of statues, columns, &c., of 
marble were seen in the walls and buildings 
in different parts of the town. The suburbs 
and environs of Gaza are rendered infinitely 
agreeable by a number of large gardens, cul- 
tivated with the nicest care, which lie in a 
direction north and south of the town ; while 
others of the same description run to a con- 
siderable distance westward. These gardens 
are filled with a great variety of choice fruit- 
trees, such as the fig, the mulberry, the 
pomegranate, the apricot, the peach, and 
the almond ; together with a few lemon and 
orange trees. The numerous plantations of 
olive and date trees which are interspersed 
contribute greatl)r to the picturesque effect 
of the scene exhibited by the surrounding 
plains. These, on our arrival, were over- 
spread with flowers, the variegated colours 
of which displayed every tint and every hue. 
Among these were the chrysanthemum, 
scarlet ranunculus, lupin, pheasant -eye, tu- 
Hp, china-aster, dwarf-iris, lintel, daisy, &c., 
all of them growing wild and abundantly, 
with the exception of the lupin, which was 
cultivated in patches, regularly ploughed 
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and sowed, with a view to collect the seeds, 
which the inhabitants employ at their meals, 
more especially to thicken their ragouts, llie 
few corn fields, which lay at a distance, dis- 
played the promise of a rich golden harvest ; 
and the view of the sea, distant about a 
league, tended to diversify still more the 
animated features of this luxuriant scene.** 
This and similar descriptions of modern 
travellers, which are occasionally introduced 
into this work, are given both as interesting 
in themselves, and to show that relics of the 
ancient beauty and fertility of the Holy Land 
are still to be found in many parts of it. 

GEMARA. This word signifies complex 
merit, perfection. The rabbins call the Pen- 
tateucli the law, without any addition. Next 
to this they have the Talmud, which is di- 
vided into two parts : the first is only an 
application of the law to particular cases, 
with the decision of the ancient rabbins, and 
is called mishnah, or “second law;” the 
other part, which is a more extensive appli- 
cation of the same law, is a collection of 
determinations by rabbins, later than the 
mishnah. This last is termed gemara, “ per- 
fection,” “finishing,” because they consider 
it as a conclusive explanation of the law, to 
which no farther additions can be made. 
There are two gernnras, or two Talmuds, that 
of Jenisalem, and that of Babylon. The 
former was compiled, according to the Jews, 
about the end of the second or third cen- 
tury, by a celebrated rabbin, called Jocha- 
nan; but father Morinus maintains that the 
gemara was not finished till about the seventh 
century. Dr. Prideaux says that it was com- 
pleted about A. D. 300 . The Jews have little 
value for this Jerusalem Talmud, on account 
of its obscurity. The Babylonish gemara is, 
as the rabbins say, more modem. It was 
begun by a Jewish doctor, named Asa, and 
continued by Marmar and Mar, his sons or 
disciples. The Jews believe that the gemara 
contains nothing but the word of God, pre- 
served in the tradition of the elders, and 
transmitted, without alteration, from Moses 
to Rabbi Judah, the holy, and the other 
compilers of the Talmud ; who did not re- 
duce it to writing till they were afraid it 
would be corrupted by the several transmi- 
grations and persecutions to which their 
nation was subjected. 

GENEALOGY, ycucaXoyia, signifies a list 
of a person’s ancestors. The common He- 
brew expression for it is Sepher-Tokdoth, 
“ the Book of Generations.” No nation was 
ever more careful to preserve their genealo- 
gies than the Jews. The sacred writings 
contain genealogies extended three thousand 
five hundred years backward. The genea- 
logy of our Saviour is deduced by the evan- 
gelists from Adam to Joseph and Mary, 
through a space of four thousand years and 
xipwards. The Jewish priests were obliged 
to produce an exact genealogy of their fami- 
lies, before they were admitted to exercise 
their function. Wherever placed, the Jews 
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were particularly careful not to marry below 
themselves ; ana to prevent this, they kept 
tables of genealogy in their several families, 
the originals of which were lodged at Jeru- 
salem, to be occasionally consulted. These 
authentic monuments, during all their wars 
and persecutions, were taken great care of, 
and from time to time renewed. But, since 
the last destruction of their city, and the 
dispersion of the people, their ancient gene- 
alogies are lost. But to this the Jews reply, 
that either Elias, or some other inspired 
priest or prophet, shall come, and restore 
their genealogical tables before the Messiah’s 
appearance ; a tradition, which they ground 
on a passage in Nehemiah vii. 64, 65, to this 
effect : The genealogical register of the fa- 
milies of certain priests being lost, they were 
not able to make out their lineal descent 
from Aaron; and therefore, “ aa polluted, 
were put from the piicsthood;” the ‘*Tir- 
shatha said unto them, that they should not 
eat of the most holy tlungs, till there stood 
up a priest with Urim and Thummim.” From 
hence the Jews conclude, that such a priest 
will stand up, and restore and complete the 
genealogies of their families : though others 
suppose these words to import, that they 
should never exercise their priesthood any 
more ; and that, ** till there shall stand up a 
priest with Urim and Thummim,” amounts 
to the same as the Roman proverb, ad Grm^ 
cas calmdas, since the Urim and Thummim 
were now absolutely and for ever lost. 

GENERATION. Besides the common 
acceptation of this word, as signifying de- 
scent, it is used for the history and genea- 
logy of any individual, as “ The book of the 
generations of Adam,” Genesis v. 1, the his- 
tory of Adam’s creation, and of his posterity. 
“The generations of the heavens and of 
the earth,” Genesis ii. 4, is a recital of the 
creation of heaven and earth. “ The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of David,” Matthew i. 1, is the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ, and the history of his life. 
The ancients sometimes computed by gene- 
rations : “ In the fourth generation thy de- 
scendants shall come hither again,” Gen. xv, 
16. “ Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of the 
third generation,” Gen. 1. 23. “ A bastard 

shall not be admitted into the congregation, 
till the tenth generation,"’ Dent. xxih. 2. 
Among the ancients, when the duration of 
generations was not exactly described by the 
age of four men succeeding one another 
from father to son, it was fixed by some at 
a hundred years, by others at a hundred and 
ten, by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty- 
five, and even at twenty years ; being nei- 
ther uniform nor settled: only, it is re- 
marked, that a generation is longer as it is 
more ancient. 

GENESIS, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, so called from the Greek yivfcris, 
genesis, or generation, because it contains an 
account of the origin of all visible things, 
and of the genealogy of the first patriarchs. 
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In the Hebrew it is called which 

si^fnifies, in the beginning, because it begins 
with that word. See Pentateuch. 

GENNESARETH, Land of, or GEN- 
NESAR, a small district of Galilee, supposed 
to have been so called from its pleasantness, 
and extending about four miles along the 
north-western shore of the sea of Galilee, or 
Gennesareth, so called from this same region. 
It is more probable, however, that Genne- 
sareth is nothing more than a word moulded 
from Cinnereth, the ancient name of a city 
and adjoining tract in this very situation, as 
well as of the lake itself. This part of Gali- 
lee is described by Josephus as possessing a 
singular fertility, with a delightful tempera- 
ture of the air, and abounding in the fruits 
of different climates. 

GENTILE. The Hebrews called the gen- 
tiles ^Oyrif the nations, that is, those 

who have not received the faith or law of 
God. All who are not Jews, and circum- 
cised, are goiim. Those who were converted, 
and embraced Judaism, they called prose- 
lytes. Since the gospel, the true religion is 
not confined to any one nation or country, 
as heretofore, God, who had promised by 
bis prophets to call the gentiles to the faith, 
with a superabundance of grace, has fulfilled 
his promise ; so that the Christian church is 
now composed principally of gentile con- 
verts ; and the Jews, too proud of their par- 
ticular privileges, and abandoned to their 
reprobate sense of things, have disowned 
Jesus Christ, their Messiah and Redeemer, 
for whom, during so many ages, they had 
looked so impatiently. In the writings of 
St. Paul, the gentiles are generally denoted 
as Greeks, Rom. i. 14, 16 ; li. 9, 10 ; hi. ; 
X. 12; 1 Cor. i. 22—24; Gal. hi 28. St. 
Luke, in the Acts, expresses himself in the 
same manner. Acts vi. 1 ; xi. 20 ; xviii , &c. 

2. St. Paul is commonly called the apostle 
of the gentiles, 1 Tim. ii. 7, or Greeks ; be- 
cause he, principally, preached Je.sus Christ 
to them ; whereas Peter, and the other apos- 
tles, preached generally to the Jews, and are 
called apostles of the circumcision. Gal, li. 8. 
The prophets declared very particularly the 
calling of the gentiles. Jacob foretold that 
the Messiah, he who was to be sent, the 
Shiloh, should gather the gentiles to him- 
self. Solomon, at the dedication of his 
temple, prays for “ the stranger” who should 
there mtreat God. The Psalmist says, that 
the Lord would give the gentiles to the Mes- 
siah for his inheritance; that Egypt and 
Babylon shall know him ; that Ethiopia shall 
hasten to bring him presents ; that the kings 
of Tarshish, and of the isles, the kings of 
Arabia and Sheba, shall be tributary to him, 
Psalm ii. 8 ; Ixvii. 4 ; Ixxh. 9, 10. Isaiah 
abounds with prophecies of the like nature, 
on which account he has justly been dis- 
tinguished by the name of “ the prophet of 
the gentiles.” 

Gentiles, Court of the. Josephus says 
there was, in the court of the temple, a wall. 
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or balustrade, breast-high, with pillars at 
particular distances, and inscriptions on 
them in Greek and Latin, importing that 
strangers were forbidden from entering far- 
ther ; here their offerings were received, and 
sacriJices were offered for them, they stand- 
ing at the barrier; but they were not allowed 
to approach to the altar. Pompey, never- 
theless, went even into the sanctuary, but 
behaved with strict decorum ; and the next 
day he commanded the temple to be purified, 
and the customary sacrifices to be offered. 
A little before the last rebellion of the Jews, 
some mutineers w^ould have persuaded the 
priests to accept no victim not presented by 
a Jew; and obliged them to reject those 
which were offered by command of the em- 
peror, for the Roman people. The wisest 
in vain remonstrated with them on the danger 
this would bring on their country; urged 
that their ancestors had never rejected the 
presents of gentiles ; and that the temple 
was mostly adorned with the oflenngs of 
such jieople ; at the same time, the most 
learned priests, who had spent their whole 
lives in the study of the law, testified that 
their forefathers had always received the 
sacrifices of strangers. 

From the above particulars, we learn the 
meaning of what the apostle Paul calls “ the 
middle wall of partition,” betw'een Jews and 
gentiles, broken down by the gospel. 

GERAR, a royal city of the Philistines, 
situate not far from the angle where the 
south and west sides of Palestine meet. 

GERIZIM, a mount near Shechem, in 
Ephraim, a province of Samaria. Shechem 
lay at the foot of two mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim. Gerizim was fruitful, Ebal was 
barren. God commanded that the Hebrews, 
after passing the Jordan, should be so di- 
vided, that bix tribes might be stationed on 
IVlount Gerizim, and six on Mount Ebal. 
The former was to jironounce blessings on 
those who observed the law of the Lord ; the 
others, curses against those who should vio- 
late it, Deut. XI. 29; xxvii. 12. As to the 
original of the temple upon Gerizim, we 
must take Josephuses relation of it. Manas- 
seh, the grandson of Eliashib, the High 
Priest, and brother to Jaddus, High Priest 
of the Jews, having been driven from Jeru- 
salem in the year of the world 3671, and not 
enduring patiently to sec himself deprived of 
the honour and aavantages of the priesthood, 
Sanballat, his father-in-law, addressed him- 
self to Alexander the Great, who was then 
carrying on the siege of Tyre ; and having 
paid him homage for the province of Samaria, 
whereof he was governor, he farther offered 
him eight thousand of his best troops, which 
disposed Alexander to grant what he desired 
for his son-in-law, and for many other priests, 
who being married, as well as he, contrary 
to the law, chose rather to forsake their 
country than their wives, and had joined 
Manasseh in Samaria. When Antiochus 
Epiphanes began to persecute the Jews, 
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A.M. 3836 ; B C. 186, the Samaritans en- 
treated him that their temple upon Gerizim, 
which hitherto had been dedicated to an 
unknown and nameless god, might be con- 
secrated to Jupiter the Grecian, which was 
easily consented to by Antiochus. The 
temple of Gerizim subsisted some time after 
the worship of Jupiter was introduced into 
it; but it was destroyed by John Hircanus 
Maccabaeus, and was not rebuilt till Gabinius 
was governor of Syiia; who repaired Samaria, 
and called it by his own name. It is certain, 
that, in our Saviour’s time, this temple was in 
being ; and that the true God was worshipped 
there, since the woman of Samaria, pointing 
to Gerizim, said to him, “ Our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain, and ye say, that 
in Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship,” John iv. 20. We are assured, 
that Herod the Great, having rebuilt Sama- 
ria, and called it Sebaste, in honour of 
Augustus, would have obliged the Samari- 
tans to worship in the temple which he had 
erected there, but they constantly refused. 

GETHSEMANE. See Olives, Mount of. 

GIANT, Greek, yiyas, a monster, a 
terrible man, a chief who beats and bears 
down other men. Scripture speaks of giants 
before the flood: “Nephilim, mighty men 
who were of old, men of renown,” Gen. vi. 
4. Aquila translates nephilim, ivnrlirrovr^Sf 
men who attack, who fall with impetuosity 
on their enemies, which renders very well 
the force of the term. Symmaehus trans- 
lates it violent men, cruel, whose only 

rule of action is violence. Scripture some- 
times calls giants Rephaim : (>hcdorlaomer 
beat the Rephaim at Ashtcroth-Karnaim. 
llie Emim, ancient inhabitants of Moab, 
were of a gigantic stature, that is, Rephaim. 
The Rephaim and the Pcrizzites are connected 
as old inhabitants of Canaan. The Rephaim, 
in some parts of scripture, signify spirits in 
the invisible world, in a state of misery. Job 
says that the ancient Rejihaim groan under 
the waters ; and Solomon, that the ways of 
a loose woman lead to the Rephaim ; that 
he who deviates from the ways of wisdom, 
shall dwell in the assembly of Rephaim, 
that is, in hell, Prov. ii. 18 ; iv, 18 ; xxi. 16, 
&c. ; Gen xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 11, 20; hi. 11, 
13; Joshua xii. 4; xiii. 12; Job xxvi. 5. 
The Anakim, or the sons of Anak, were the 
most famous giants of Palestine. They 
dwelt at Hebron, and thereabouts. The 
Israelites sent to view the promised land 
reported, that, in comparison, they them- 
selves were but grasshoppers, Nhim. xiii. 33. 

2. As to the existence of giants, several 
writers, both ancient and modern, have 
thought that the giants of scripture were 
men famous for violence and crime, rather 
than for strength or stature. But it cannot 
be denied, that there have been races of men 
of a stature much above that common at 
present ; although their size has often been 
absurdly magnified. The ancients considered 
persons whose stature exceeded seven feet as 
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gigantic. Living giants have certainly been 
seen who were somewhat taller ; but the ex- 
istence of those who greatly surpassed it, or 
were double the height, has been inferred 
only from remains discovered in the earth, 
but not from the ocular testimony of credi- 
ble witnesses- Were we to admit what has 
been reported on the subject, there would 
be no bounds to the dimensions of giants ; 
the earth would seem unsuitable for them to 
tread upon. Histoij, however, acquaints us 
that, in the reign of Claudius, a giant named 
Galbara, ten feet high, was brought to Rome 
from the coast of Africa. An instance is 
cited by Goropius, an author with whom we 
are otherwise unacquainted, of a female of 
equal stature. A certain Greek sophist, 
Proseresius, is said to have been nine feet in 
height. Julius Capitolinus affirms that Max- 
iminian, the Roman emperor, was eight feet 
and a half ; there was a Swede, one of the 
life guards of Frederick the Great, of that 
size. M. Lc Cat speaks of a giant exhibited 
at Rouen, measuring eight feet and some 
inches ; and we believe some have been seen 
in this country, within the last thirty vears, 
whose stature was not inferior. In Plott’s 
** History of Staffordshire,” there is an in- 
stance of a man of seven feet and a half 
high, and another, in Thoresby’s account of 
Leeds, of seven feet five inches high. Ex- 
amples may be found elsewhere of several 
individuals seven feet in height, below which, 
after the opinion of the ancients, we may 
cease to consider men gigantic. Entire 
families sometimes, though rarely, occur of 
six feet four, or six feet six inches high. 
From all this we may conclude, that there 
may have possibly been seen some solitary 
instances of men who were ten feet in height; 
that those of eight feet are extremely un- 
common, and that even six feet and a half 
far exceeds the height of men in Europe. 
We may reasonably understand that the 
gigantic nations of Canaan were above the 
average size of other people, with instances 
among them of several families of gigantic 
stature. This is all that is necessary to sup- 
pose, in order to explain the account of 
hloses ; but the notion that men have gra- 
dually degenerated in size has no foundation. 
There is no evidence whatever, that the mo- 
dem tribes of mankind have thus degene- 
rated. The catacombs of ancient Egypt and 
Palestine ; the cenotaph, if it be truly such, 
in the great p 3 rramid ; the tomb of Alexander 
the Great, are all calculated for bodies of 
ordinary dimensions. The truth is still more 
satisfactorily established from the mummies 
which are yet withdrawn from their recepta- 
cles in Egypt, and the caverns of the Canary 
Islands. In the most ancient sepulchres of 
Britain, those apparently anterior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, no remains are 
discovered which indicate the larger stature 
of the inhabitants than our own. In every 
part of the world domestic implements and 
personal ornaments, many centuries old, are 


obtained from tombs, from bogs and mosses, 
or those cities overwhelmed by volcanic 
eniptions, which would be ill adapted to 
a gigantic race of ancestors. 

GIBEON, the capital city of the Gibcon- 
ites, who took advantage of the oaths of 
Joshua, and of the elders of Israel, procured 
by an artful representation of their belong- 
ing to a very remote country, Joshua ix. 
Joshua and tne elders had not the precau- 
tion to consult God on this affair, but incon- 
siderately made a league with these people. 
They soon discovered their mistake, and, 
without revoking their promise of saving 
their lives, they condemned them to labour 
in carrying wood and water for the taber- 
nacle ; and to other works, as slaves and 
captives; in which state of sendtude they 
remained, till the entire dispersion of the 
Jewish nation, A.M. 2553; B. C. 1451. 
Three days after the Gibeonites had sur- 
rendered to the Hebrews, the kings of 
Canaan being informed of it, five of them 
came and besieged the city of Gibeon. The 
Gibeonites sent to Joshua, and desired 
speedy help. Joshua attacked the five 
kings early in the morning, put them to 
flight, and pursued them to Bethoron, Josh. 
X. 3, &c. The Gibeonites were descended 
from the Hivites, the old inhabitants of the 
country, and possessed four cities : Cephirab, 
Beerotn, Kirjatb-jearim, and Gibeon, tlieir 
capital; all afterwards given to Benjamin, 
except Kirjatb-jearim, vmich fell to Judah. 
The Gibeonites continued subject to those 
burdens which Joshua imposed on them, 
and were very faithful to the Israelites. 
Nevertheless, Saul destroyed a great number 
of them, 2 Sam. xxi. 1 ; but God, in the 
reign of David, sent a great famine, which 
lasted three years, A.M*. 2983; B.C. 1021 ; 
and the prophets told David that this cala- 
mity would continue while SauPs cruelty re- 
mained unavenged. David asked the Gibeon- 
ites what satisfaction they desired. They an- 
swered, “ Seven of Saul’s sons we will put 
to death, to avenge the blood of our brethren,” 
The Gibeonites crucified them. From this 
time there is no mention of the Gibeonites 
as a distinct people. But they were proba- 
bly included among the Nethinim, appointed 
for the service of the temple, 1 Chron. ix. 
2. Afterwards, those of the Canaanites who 
were subdued, and had their lives spared, 
were added to the Gibeonites. We see in 
Ezra viii. 20, ii. 58, 1 Kings ix. 20, 21, that 
David, Solomon, and the princes of Judah, 
gave many such to the Lord ; these Nethi- 
nim being carried into captivity with Ju- 
dah and the Levites, many of them re- 
turned with Ezra, Zeruhbabel, and Nehe- 
miah, and continued, as before, in the ser- 
vice of the temple, under the priests and 
Levites. We neither know when, nor by 
whom, nor on what occasion, the tabernacle 
and altar of burnt sacrifices, made by Moses 
in the wilderness, were removed to Gibeon ; 
but this we certainly know, that, toward the 
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tnd of David’s reign, and in the beginning 
of Solonoion’s, they were there, 1 Chron. xxi. 
29, 30. David seeing an angel of the Lord 
at Araunah*s threshing-floor, was so terri- 
fied, that he had not time or strength to go 
so far as Gibeon to offer sacrifice ; but Solo- 
mon, being seated on the throne, went to 
sacrifice at Gibeon, 1 Kings iii. 4. 

GIDEON, the son of Joash, of the tribe 
of Manasseh; the same with Jerubbaal, 
the seventh judge of Israel. He dwelt in the 
city of Ophra, and was chosen by God in a 
very extraordinary manner to deliver the 
Israelites from the oppression of the Midian- 
ites, under which they had laboured for the 
space of seven years. See Judges vi. 14 — 27 ; 
viii. 1 — 24, &c. 

GIER-EAGLE, tuirr. Lev. xi 18 ; Dcut. 
xiv. 17. As the root of this word signifies 
tenderness and affection, it is supposed to 
refer to some bird remarkable for its attach- 
ment to its young ; hence some have thought 
that the pelican is to be understood; and 
Bochart endeavours to prove that the gol- 
den vulture IS meant ; but there can be no 
doubt that it is the perenopterus of the anci- 
ents, the ach-bobba of the Arabians, particu- 
larly described by Bruce under the name of 
rachamah. He says, “ We know from Homs 
Apollo, that the rachma, or she-vulture, was 
sacred to Isis, and adorned the statue of the 
goddess ; that it was the emblem of parental 
affection ; and that it was the hieroglyphic 
for an affectionate mother.” He farther 
says, that “ this female vulture, having 
hatched her young ones, continues with 
them one hundred and twenty days, provid- 
ing them with all necessaries ; and, when 
the stock of food fails them, she tears off 
the fleshy part of her thigh, and feeds them 
with that and the blood which flows from the 
wmimd.” 

Hasselqiiist thus describes the Egyptian 
vulture : “ The appearance of the bird is as 
horrid as can well be imagined. The face is 
naked and wrinkled, the eyes are large and 
black, the beak black and crooked, the 
talons large, and extended ready for prey, 
and the whole body polluted with filth. 
These are qualities enough to make the 
beholder shudder with horror. Notwith- 
standing this, the inhabitants of Egypt can- 
not be enough thankful to Providence for 
this bird. All the places round Cairo are 
filled with the dead bodies of asses and 
camels ; and thousands of these birds fly 
about and devour the carcasses, before they 
putrify and fill the air with noxious exhala- 
tions.” No wonder that such an animal 
should be deemed unclean. 

GIFT OF TONGUES, an ability given to 
the apostles and others of readdy and intelli- 
gibly speaking a variety of languages which 
they had never learned. This was a glorious 
ana decisive attestation to the gospel, as 
well as a suitable, and, indeed, in their cir- 
cumstances, a necessary qualification for the 
mission for which the apostles and their 
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coadjutors were designed. Nor is there any 
reason, with Dr. Middleton, to understand 
it as merely an occasional gift, so that a 
person might speak a language most fluently 
one hour, and be entirely ignorant of it the 
next ; which neither agrees with what is 
said of the abuse of it, nor would it have 
been sufficient to answer the end proposed. 
Acts ii. Some appear to have been gifted 
wdth one tongue, others with more. To St. 
Paul this endowment ^vas vouchsafed in a 
more liberal degree, than to many others ; 
for, as to the Corinthians, w'ho had received 
the gift of tongues, he says, “ that he spake 
with tongues more than they all.” 

GIFTS. The practice of making presents 
is very common in oriental countries. The 
custom probably had its origin among those 
men who first sustained the office of kings 
or rulers, and who, from the novelty and 
perhaps the weakness attached to their situ- 
ation, chose, rather than make the hazardous 
attempt of exacting taxes, to content them- 
selves with receiving those presents which 
might be freely offered, 1 Sam. x. 27. Hence 
it passed into a custom, that whoever ap- 
proached the king should come with a gift. 
This was the practice and the expectation. 
The custom of presenting gifts was subse- 
quently extended to other great men; to 
men who were inferior to the king, but who 
were, nevertheless, men of influence and 
rank; it was also extended to those who 
were equals, when they w'crc visited, Prov. 
xviii. 10. Kings themselves were in the 
habit of making presents, probably in rc^er- 
ence to the custom in question and the feel- 
ings ^connected with it, to those individuals, 
their inferiors in point of rank, whom they 
wished to honour, and also to those who, 
like IhemsehTs, were clothed with the royal 
authority. These presents, namely, such as 
were presented by the king as a token of the 
royal esteem and honour, are almost invari- 
ably denominated in the Hebrew, intP and 
1 Kings XV. 19 ; 2 Kings xvi. 8 ; 
xviii. 14 ; Isaiah xxxvi. 16. The more 
ancient prophets did not deem it discredit- 
able to them to receive presents, nor unbe- 
coming their sacred calling, except when, as 
was sometimes the case, they refused by way 
of expressing their dissatisfaction or indig- 
nation, 2 Kings V. 15 ; viii. 9. In later times, 
when false prophets, in order to obtain 
money, prophesied without truth and with- 
out authority, the true prophets, for the 
purpose of keeping the line of distinction 
as broad as possible, rejected everything 
that looked like reward. Gifts of this kind, 
that have now been described, are not to 
be confounded with those which are called 
and which were presented to judges, 
not as a mark of esteem and honour, but for 
purposes of bribery and corruption. The 
former was consiaered an honour to the 
giver, but a gift of the latter kind has been 
justlv reprobated in every age, Exod. xxhi. 
8; Deut. X. 17; xvi. 19; xxvii. 25; Psalm 
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3 tV. 5 ; xxvi. 10 ; Isaiah i. 23 ; v. 23 ; xxxiii. 
15. The giver was not restricted as to the 
kind of present which he should make. He 
might present not only silver and gold, but 
clothes and arms, also different kinds of food, 
in a word, anything which could be of 
benefit to the recipient, Gen. xliii. 11 ; 1 Sam, 
ix. 7 ; xvi. 20 ; Job xlii. 11. It was the cus- 
tom anciently, as it is at the present time in 
the east, for an individual when visiting a 
person of high rank, to make some presents 
of small value to the servants or domestics 
of the person visited, 1 Sam. xxv. 27- It 
was the usual practice among kings and 
princes to present to their favourite officers 
in the government, to ambassadors from 
foreign courts, to foreigners of distinction, 
and to men eminent for their learning, 
garments of greater or less value, Genesis 
xlv. 22, 23; Esther viii. 15. The royal 
wardrobe, in which a large number of 
such garments was kept, is denominated in 
Hebrew 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 22. It 

was considered an honour of the highest 
kind, if a king or any person in high autho- 
rity thought it proper, as a manifestation of 
his favour, to give away to another the gar- 
ment which he had previously worn himself, 
1 Sam. xviii. 4. In the east at the present 
day, it is expected, that every one who has 
received a garment from the king will imme- 
diately clothe himself in it, and promptly 
present himself and render his homage to 
the giver ; otherwise he runs the hazard of 
exciting the king’s displeasure, Matt. xxii. 
11,12. It was sometimes the case, that the 
king, when he made a feast, presented vest- 
ments to all the guests who were imnted, 
with which they clothed themselves before 
they sat down to it, 2 Kings x 22 ; Gen. xlv. 
22 ; Rev. iii. 5. In oriental countries, the 
presents which arc made to kings and princes 
are to this day carried on beasts of burden, 
are attended with a body of men, and are 
escorted with much pomp. It matters not 
how light or how small the present may be, 
it must either be carried on the back of a 
beast of burden, or by a man, who must 
support it with both his hands, Judges iii. 
18 ; 2 Kings viii. 9. 

GIHON, the name of one of the four 
rivers the source of which was in Paradise, 
Gen. ii. 13. (See JEJden ) Reland, Calmet, 
&c., think that Gihon is the Araxes, which 
has its source, as well as the Tigris and 
Euphrates, in the mountains of Armenia, 
and, running with almost incredible rapidity, 
fails into the Caspian Sea. Gihon was also 
the name of a fountain to the west of Jeru- 
salem, at which Solomon was anointed king 
by the High-Priest Zadok, and the prophet 
Nathan* 1 Kings i. 33. 

GILBOA* Mount, a ridge of mountains 
on the north of Bethshan, or Scythopolis, 
forming in that part the boundary of the 
plain of J or dan to the west. It is memorable 
from the defeat of Saul by the Philistines ; 
when his three sons were slain, and he him- 
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self died by his own hand, his armourbearcr 
refusing to kill him, 1 Sam. xxxi. 

GILEAD, the name given to the monu- 
ment erected by Laban and Jacob, in testi- 
mony of a mutual covenant and agreement, 
Gen. xxxi. 47, 48. Hence the hill upon 
which It was erected was called Mount 
Gilead, Cant. iv. 1 ; vi. 5; Jer. 1. 19. The 
mountains of Gilead were part of that ridge 
of mountains which extend from Mount 
Lebanon southward, on the east of the Holy 
Land ; they gave their name to the whole 
country which lies on the east of the Sea of 
Galilee, and included the mountainous re- 
gion called in the New Testament Tracho- 
nitis. The scripture sjieaks of the balm of 
Gilead, Jer. vm. 22; xlvi. 11; li. 8. The 
merchants who bought Joseph came from 
Gilead, and were carrying balm into Egypt, 
Gen xxxvii 25. See Balm. 

GILGAL, a celebrated place situated on 
the west of Jordan, where the Israelites en- 
camped some time after their passage over 
that river, and where Joshua pitched twelve 
stones taken out of Jordan as a memorial. 
A considerable city was afterwards built 
there, which became renowned for many 
events recorded in the history of the Jews. 
Gilgal was about a league from Jordan, and 
at an equal distance from Jericho. It receiv- 
ed its name from the circumstance of the 
Hebrews being there circumcised ; for when 
by divine command that rite had been per- 
formed upon them, the Lord said, “This 
day have I rolled away from off you the re- 
proach of Egypt,’* Joshua V. 2 — 4, &c. — The 
word Gilgal signifies rolling. Here the ark 
was long stationed, and consequently the 
place was much resorted to by the Israelites. 
It seems to have been the place in which 
Jeroboam or some of the kings of Israel 
instituted idolatrous worship ; and hence the 
allusions to it by the prophets, Hosea iv. 1 5, 
Amos iv. 4. It is probable that there were 
idols at Gilgal as early as the days of Ehud, 
who was one of the judges ; for it is said that, 
having delivered his presents to the king, 
“ Ehud went away, but returned again from 
the quarries that were by Gilgal,” Judges 
iii. 19 . The margin of our Bibles reads, 
“ the graven images,” or idols set up by the 
Moabites, the viewing of which, it is thought, 
stirred up Ehud to revenge the affront there- 
by offered to the God of Israel. At this 
same place, the people met to confirm the 
kingdom to Saul, 1 Sam. xi 14, 15. It was 
at Gilgal, too, that Saul incurred the di- 
vine displeasure, in offering sacrifice before 
Samuel arrived, 1 Sam. xiii, ; and there also 
it was that he received the sentence of his 
rejection for disobeying the divine command, 
and sparing the king of Amalek with the 
spoils which he had reserved, 1 Sam. xv. 

It has been supposed that the setting up 
of stones, as at Gilgal and other places, gave 
rise to the rude stone circular temples of the 
Druids, and other heathens. The idea, how- 
ever, appears fanciful, and there is an essen- 
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lial difference between stones erected for 
memorials, and those used to mark sacred, or 
supposed sacred, places for worship. 

GIRDLE. The girdle is an indispensable 
article in the dress of an oriental: it has 
various uses ; but the principal one is to tuck 
up their long flowing vestments, that they may 
not incommode them in their work, or on a 
journey. The Jews, according to some 
writers, wore a double girdle, one of greater 
breadth, with which they girded their tunic 
when they prepared for active exertions : the 
other they wore under their shirt, around 
their loins. This under girdle theyieckon 
necessary to distinguish between the heart 
and the less honourable parts of the human 
frame. The upper girdle was sometimes 
made of leathei, the material of which the 
girdle of John the IJajitist was made; but it 
was moie commonly (aluicated of woislcd, 
often very artfully woven into a variety of 
figures, and made to fold several limes about 
the body ; one cud of which being doubled 
back, and sewn along the edges, serves them 
for d piiise, agreealily to the acccjrtation of 
in the scriptures, which is translated 
purse in several places of the New Testa- 
ment, Matt, x 9; iMark VI 8. The ancient 
Romans, in this, as in many other things, 
imitated the onciitals; for tlieir soldieis, 
and luobahly all classes of the citizens, 
used to carry their money in their girdles. 
Whence, in Horace, qm zovam perdidit, 
means one who bad lost his purse ; and in 
Aulus (jellius, (). (Tnicchns is introduced, 
saying, “ Those girdles which T carried out 
full of money when 1 went from Rome, I have 
at my return from the province brought 
again empty.’' "J'hc Turks make a further 
use of these girdles, by fixing ihcir knives 
and poinards in them ; while the writers and 
secretaries suspend in them their ink horns; 
a custom as old as the prophet Kzckiel, who 
mentions a person clotlicil in white Imcn, 
with an ink horn upon his loins,” Ezek ix. 2. 
'^f'hat part of the ink-holder which jiasses 
between the girdle and the tunic, and receives 
their pens, is long and flat ; but the vessel for 
the ink, which rests upon the girdle, is 
square, with a lid to clasp over it. 

2. To loose the girdle and give it to another 
was, among the orientals, a token of great 
confidence and affection. Thus, to ratify the 
covenant which Jonathan made with David, 
and to express his cordial regard for his 
friend, among other things, he gave him 
his girdle. A girdle curiously and richly 
wrought was among the ancient Hebrews a 
mark of honour, and sometimes bestowed as 
a reward of merit ; for this was the recom- 
pence which Joab declared he meant to be- 
stow on the man who put Absalom to death : 
“ Why didst thou not smite him there to the 
ground ? and 1 would have given thee ten 
shekels of silver, and a girdle,” 2 Samuel 
xviii. 11. The rewaidwas certainly meant 
to correspond with the importance of the 
service which he expected him to perform, 
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and the dignity of his own station as com- 
mander in chief ; we may, therefore, suppose 
that the girdle promisea was not a common 
one of leather, or plain worsted, but of 
cofttly materials and richly adorned; for 
people of rank and fashion in the east wear 
very broad girdles, all of silk, and superbly 
ornamented with gold and silver, and pre- 
cious stones, of which they are extremely 
proud, regarding them as the tokens of their 
superior station, and the proof of their riches 
“To gird up the loins” is to bring the flow- 
ingrobe within the girdle, and so to })rc- 
pare for a journey, or for some vigorous 
exercise. 

GLASS, vaKos This word occurs Rev. 
xxi 18, 21; and the adjective vdKivos^ Rev. 
IV. 6; XV. 2 Parkliurst says that m the 
later Gieek writers, and m the New 'i’esta- 
meiit, va\o^ denotes the artificial sulistance, 
glass; and that wc may cither with IMintert 
derive it from cAt?, splendour^ or irnmedhitcly 
from the Hebrew to shine. There seems 
to be no reference to glass m the Old "JVsta- 
ment 'ilie art of making it was not known 
Our translators have rendered the Hebrew 
word in Exodus xxxviii 8, and Job 

xxxvii. 18, “ lookiiig-glas^.” But the mak- 
ing mirrors of gla^s, coated with quieksilvcr, 
is an invention quite modern 1'lie word 
looking ~gl(ii>s occurs m our veision of b'cclc- 
siasticus xii 11, “ Never tiust thine enemy ; 
for like as iron rusteth, so is his wicki cl ness. 
Though he humble himself, and go crouch- 
ing, yet take good heed and bew.iie of him, 
and thou slialt be unto him as if thou iuulst 
washed a lookmg-glas',, and thou shall know 
that his rust liatli not been altogetber uijied 
away.” This passage pioves, by its mention 
of rust, that mirrors iveie then made of 
polished metal. The ivord taorcrpoi/, or m/r- 
ror, occurs in 1 Gor. xni. 12, and James i 23 
Dr. PccUrcc thinks that m the former place it 
signifies any of those transparent substances 
which the ancients used in their windows, 
and through which they saw external objects 
obscurely. But others aie of opinion that 
the word denotes a mirror of polished metal ; 
as this, however, was liable to many imper- 
fections, so tlint the object before it was not 
seen clearly or fully, llie meaning of the 
apostle is, that we see things as it were by 
linages reflected from a mirror, which shows 
them very obscurely and indistinctly. In 
the latter place, a minor undoubtedly is 
meant ; “ For if any be a hearer of the w'ord, 
and not a doer, he is like unto a man be- 
holding his natural face in a glass : for he 
beholdcth himself, and goeth his way, and 
straightway he forgetteth what manner of 
man he was but m the former, 1 Cor. xiii. 
12 , semi-transparent glass such as that 
which we see in the ancient glass vases of 
the Romans is obviously intended. Speci • 
mens of Roman glass may be seen in collec- 
tions of antiquities, and some have been dug 
up at Pompeii ; but in jdl it is cloudy and 
duU, and objects can only be seen through 
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it with indistinctness. From this we may 
fully perceive the force of the apostle’s 
words, “ now we see through a glass darkly.” 

GLEAN. To glean is properly to gather 
cars of com, or grapes, left by the reapers, 
&c. The Jews were not allowed to glean 
their fields, but were to leave this to the 
poor, Lev. xix. 10 j xxhi. 22 ; Dent. xxiv. 21 ; 
Kuth ii. 3. 

GLORIFY, to make glorious or honoura- 
ble, or to cause to appear so, John xii. 28 ; 
xiii. 31, 32 ; XV. 8 ; xvii. 4, 5 ; xxi. 19 ; Acts 

iii. 13. In this view it particularly refers to 
the resurrection of Christ, and his ascension 
to the right hand of God, John vii. 39; 
xii. IG. It also expresses that change which 
shall pass upon believers at the general re- 
surrection, and their admission into heaven. 

GLORY, splendour, magnificence. The 
glory of God, m the writings of Moses, de- 
notes, generally, the divine presence; as 
when he ajipeared on Mount Sinai ; or, the 
bright cloud which declared Ins presence, and 
descended on the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, Exodus xxiv. 9, 10, IG, 17. Moses, 
with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy 
elders of Israel, went up to M ounl »Sinai, and 
** saw the glory of the Jjord.” Now “the 
glory of the Lord was, as it were, a burning 
fire on the mountain ; and under lus feet was, 
as it were, the brightness of the sapphire- 
stone, resembling heaven itself in clearness.” 
The glory of the Lord appeared to Israel in 
the cloud also, when he gave them manna 
and quails, Exod. xvi 7. 10. Moses having 
earnestly begged of God to show his glory 
to him, God said, ** Thou canst not see my 
face, for there shall no man see me and live. 
And the Lord said, 'J'heie is a place by me, 
and thou shalt stand upon a rock : and it 
shall come to pass, while my glory passetli 
by, that I will put thee in the clift of the 
rock, and will cover thee with my hand while 
I pass by : and I will take away my hand, 
and thou shalt sec my back parts ” (the 
train, the fainter rays of the glory :) “ but 
my face shall not be seen,” lilvodus xxxiii. 
18. The ark of God is called the glory of 
Israel; and the glory of God, 1 Samuel 

iv. 21, 22 ; Psalm xxvi. 8. "I'he priestly 
ornaments are called “ garments of glory,” 
Exodus xxviii. 2, 40 ; and the sacred vessels, 
•Vessels of glory,” 1 Macc. li 9, 12. Solo- 
mon in all his glory,” in all his lustre, in 
his richest ornaments, was not so beauti- 
fully arrayed as a Illy, Matt. vi. 29 ; Luke 
xii. 27. vVlien the prophets describe the 
conversion of the gentiles, they speak of the 
“ glory of the Lord” as filling the earth; 
that is, his knowledge shall universally pre- 
vail, and he shall be everywhere worshipped 
and glorified. The term “ glory” is used 
also of the gospel dispensation b)^ St. Paul ; 
and to express the future felicity of the 
saints in heaven. When the Hebrews re- 
quired an oath of any man, they said, “ Give 
glory to God : ” confess the truth, give him 
glory, confess that God knows the most 
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secret thoughts, the very bottom of your 
hearts, Joshua vii. 19 ; John ix. 24. 

GNAT, K(6yai/, Matt, xxiii. 24, a small 
winged insect, comprehending a genus of 
the order of diptera. In those hot countries, 
as Servius remarks, speaking of the east, gnats 
and flies are very apt to fall into wine, if it be 
not carefully covered ; and passing the liquor 
through a strainer, that no gnat or part of 
one might remain, became a proverb for 
exactness about little matters. This may 
help us to understand that passage. Matt, 
xxiii. 24, where the proverbial expression of 
carefully straining out a little fly from the 
liquor to be drunk, and yet sxrallowing a 
camel, intimates, that the scribes and phari- 
sees affected to scruple little things, and yet 
disregarded those of the greatest moment. 

GNOSTICS, from yvdixns, “knowledge,” 
men of science and wisdom, illuminati ; men 
who, from blending the philosophy of the 
east, or of Greece, with the doctrines of the 
gospel, boasted of deeper knowledge in the 
scriptures and theology than others. It was, 
therefore, not so properly a distinct sect as 
a generic term, comprehending all who, for- 
saking the simplicity of the gospel, pre- 
tended to be “ wise above what is written,” 
to explain the New Testament by the dogmas 
of the philosophers, and to derive from the 
sacred writings mysteries which never were 
contained m them. The origin of the Gnos- 
tic heresy, as it is called, has been variously 
stated. The principles of this heresy were, 
however, much older than Christianity; and 
many of the errors alluded to in the apostolic 
epistles are doubtless of a character very 
similar to some branches of the Gnostic sys- 
tem. (See Cabbala.) Cerinthus, against 
whom St. John wrote his gospel ; the Nico- 
laitans, mentioned in the Revelation, and 
the Ebionites, (described under that article,) 
were all early Gnostics, although the system 
was not then so completely formed as after- 
wards. Dr. Burton, in his Hampton Lec- 
tures, has thus sketched the (jriostic sys- 
tem . — In attempting to give an account of 
these doctrines, I must begin with observ- 
ing, what we shall see more plainly when we 
trace the causes of Gnosticism, mat it was 
not by any means a new and distinct philo- 
sophy, but made up of selections from al- 
most every system. Thus we find in it the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, and the notion 
that everything in this lower world has a 
celestial and immaterial archetype. We find 
in it evident traces of that mystical and cab- 
balistic jargon which, after their return from 
captivity, deformed the religion of the Jews ; 
and many Gnostics adopted the oriental no- 
lion of two independent co-etemal principles, 
the one the author of good, the other of evil. 
Lastly, we find the Gnostic theology full of 
ideas and terms, which must have been 
taken from the gospel; and Jesus Christ, 
under some form or other, of emana- 
tion, or incorporeal phantom, enters into all 
their systems, and is the means of commu* 
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nicating to them that knowledge which 
raised them above all other mortals, and en- 
titled them to their peculiar name. The 
genius and very soul uf Gnosticism was mys- 
tery : its end and object was to purify its 
followers from the corruptions of matter, 
and to raise them to a higher scale of being, 
suited only to those who were become per- 
fect by knowledge. 

2. We have a key to many parts of their 
system, when we know that they held mat- 
ter to be intrinsically evil, of which, conse- 
quently, God could not be the author. 
Hence arose their fundamental tenet, that 
the creator of the world, or Demiurgus, was 
not the same with the supreme God, the 
Author of good, and the Father of Christ. 
Their system allowed some of them to call 
the creator God ; but the title most usually 
given to him was Demiurgus. Those who 
embraced the doctrine of two principles sup- 
posed the world to have been i)rodueed by 
the evil principle ; and, in most systems, the 
creator, though not the father of (dinst, 
was looked upon as the God of the Jews, 
and the author of the IMosaic law. Some, 
again, believed that angels were employed 
in creating the world ; but all were agreed 
in maintaining that matter itself was not 
created, that it was eternal, and remained 
inactive, till 

DUpnntam, quisquh fuit Ule Di'oium, 
Con^criem secuU, sedamque tn incnUfra redt^U. 

Oviix 

The supreme God had dwelt from all eter- 
nity in a pleroma of inaccessible light ; and 
beside the name of first Father, or first Pi in- 
ciple, they called him also Bytbus, as if to 
denote the unfathomable nature of his per- 
fections. This being, by an operation purely 
mental, or by acting upon himself, produced 
two other beings of diflerent sexes, fioin 
whom, by a series of descents, more or less 
numerous according to different schemes, 
several pairs of beings were formed, who 
were called cporis, from the periods of their 
existence before tune was, or emanations, 
from the mode of their production. These 
successive (eons or emanations appear to 
have been inferior each to the preceding ; 
and their existence Avas indispensable to the 
Gnostic scheme, that they might account 
for the creation of the world without making 
God the author of evil. These a^ons lived 
through countless ages with their first 
father ; but the system of emanations seems 
to have resembled that of concentric circles ; 
and they gradually deteriorated, as they ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the extremity 
of the pleroma. Beyond this pleroma was 
matter, inert and powerless, though co- 
eternal with the supreme God, and like him 
without beginning. At length, one of the 
ceons passed the limits of the pleroma, and, 
meeting with matter, created the world, after 
the form and model of an ideal world which 
existed in the pleroma or in the mind of the 
supreme God, Here it is that inconsistency 
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is added to absurdity in the Gnostic scheme. 
For, let the intermediate <Bons be as many a» 
the wildest imagination could devise, still 
God was the remote, if not the proximate, 
cause of creation. Added to which, we are 
to suppose that the Demiurgus formed the 
world without the knowledge of God ; and 
that, having formed it, he rebelled against 
him. Here, again, we find a strong resem- 
blance to the oriental doctrine of two prin- 
ciples, good and evil, or light and darkness. 
The two principles were always at enmity 
with each other. God must have been con- 
ceived to be more powerful than matter, or 
an emanation from God could not have 
shaped and moulded it into form : yet God 
Avas not able to reduce matter into its 
priincA^al chaos, nor to destroy the evil 
which the Demiurgus had produced. What 
(h)d could not preA^ent, he was always en- 
deavouring to cure : and here it is that the 
Gnostics borrowed so largely from the Chris- 
tian scheme. The names, indeed, of scATral 
of their (ports were evidently taken from 
terms Avhich they found in the gospel. Thus 
Ave meet with Jjopos, Monogenes, Zoe, Ecch- 
sin, all of them successive emanations from 
the supreme God, and all dAvelbng m the 
pleroma. At length, Ave meet with Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, as tAvo of the last cpons 
Avhich Avere put forth. (Jirist w’as sent into 
the world to remedy the cauI Avhich the cre- 
ative (ppn or Demiurgus had caused. He 
was to emancipate men from the tyranny of 
matter, or of the evil principle ; and, by 
rcATaling to them the true God, AAdio Avas 
hitherto unknoAvn, to fit them, by a perfec- 
tion and sublimity of knowledge, to enter 
the divine pleroma. To giA’^e this knoAvledgo, 
AA'as the end and object of Christ’s coming 
upon earth ; and hence the inventors and 
believers of the doctrine assumed to them- 
selves the name of Gnostics. In all their 
notions concerning Christ, Ave still find them 
struggling Avith the same difficulty of recon- 
ciling the author of good Avitli the existence 
of evil. Christ, as being an emanation from 
(iod, could have no real connection Avith 
matter : yet, the Christ of the Gnostics was 
held out to be the same Avith him who Avas 
revealed in the gospel ; and it was notorious 
that he was revealed as the Son of Mary, 
AA-^ho appeared in a human form, ^'he 
methods which they took to extricate them- 
selves from the difficulty, Avere principally 
two : They either denied that C'hrist had a 
real body at all, and held that he Avas an 
unsubstantial phantom; or, granting that 
there was a man called Jesus, the son of 
human parents, they believed that one of the 
(Bons, called Christ, quitted the pleroma, and 
descended upon Jesus at his baptism. 

3. We have seen that the (iod who was 
the father or progenitor of Christ, was not 
considered to be the creator of the world. 
Neither was he the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the giver of the Mossdc law. This 
notion was supported by the same argument 
2 F 3 
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which infiJels have often ur^etl, that the 
God of the Jews is represented as a God of 
vengeance and of cruelty ; but it was also a 
natural consequence of their fundamental 
principle, that the author of good cannot in 
any manner be the author of evil. In accord- 
ance with this notion, we find all the Gnos- 
tics agreed m rejecting the Jewish scrip- 
tures, or, at least, m treating them with 
contempt. Since they held that the supreme 
(iod was revealed for the first time to man- 
kind by Christ, he could not have been the 
God who inspired the prophets ; and yet, 
with that strange inconsistency which we 
have already observed in them, they appealed 
to these very scriptures in support of their 
own doctrines. They believed the prophets 
to have been inspired by the same creative 
rcow, or the same principle of evil, which 
acted originally upon matter ; and if their 
writings had come down to us, we should 
perhaps find them arguing, that, though the 
]>rophets were not inspired by the supreme 
God, they still could not help giving utter- 
ance to truth. 

4 'i^heir same abhorrence of matter, and 
their some notion concerning that jiunty of 
knowledge which Christ came upon earth 
to impart, led them to reject the Christian 
doctrines of a future resurrection and a 
general judgment. They seem to have un- 
derstood the apostles as preaching literally a 
resurrection of the body , and it is certain 
that the fathers insisted upon this very 
strongly as an article of belief But to 
imagine that the body, a mass of created 
and corruptible matter, could ever enter rnto 
heaven, into that pleroma which was the 
dwcHing of the sujiromc (md, was a notion 
whfcfi violated the fundamental principle of 
the (inostics. According to their scheme, 
no resurrection was necessary, rnucli less a 
final judgment. The Gnostic, the man who 
had attained to perfect knowledge, was gra- 
dually emancipated from the gro.ssness of 
matter ; and, by an imperceptible transition, 
which none hut a Gnostic could compre- 
hend, he was raised to he an inhabitant of 
the divine pleroma. If we would know the 
effect which the doctrines of the (Jnostics 
had upon their moral conduct, we shall find 
that the same principle led to two very op- 
]>osite results. Though the fathers may 
have exaggerated tlie errors of their o])po- 
nents, it seems undeniable, that many (inos- 
lics led profligate lives, and maintained upon 
jirinciple that such conduct was not unlaw- 
ful. Others, again, arc represented as prac- 
tising great austerities, and endeavouring, 
by every means, to mortify the body and its 
sensual appetites. Both parties were actu- 
ated by the same common notion, that mat- 
ter IS inherently evil. The one thought that 
the body, which is compounded of matter, 
ought to be kept in subjection ; and hence 
they inculcated self-denial, and the piactice 
of moral vntuc : while others, who had per- 
Hiiaded themselves that knowledge was every 
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thing, despised the distinctions of the moral 
law, which was given, as they said, not by 
the supreme God, but by an inferior <eo», or 
a principle of evil, who had allied himself 
with matter. 

5. With respect to the origin of this sys- 
tem the same author observes : There is no 
system of philosophy which has been traced 
to a greater number of sources than that 
which we are now discussing ; and the vari- 
ety of opinions seems to have arisen from 
persons either not observing the very differ- 
ent aspects which Gnosticism assumed, or 
from wishing to derive it from one exclusive 
Quarter. Thus, some have deduced it from 
tne eastern notion of a good and evil princi- 
ple, some from the Jewish Cabbala, and 
others from the doctrines of the later Plato- 
nists. Each of these systems is able to sup- 
port itself by alleging very strong resem- 
blances ; and those persons have taken the 
most natural and probably the truest course, 
who have conchicled that all these opinions 
contributed to build up the monstrous sys- 
tem, which was known by the name of 
Gnosticism. 

GOAT, There are other names or 
appellations given to the goat, as, 1. 

1 Kings XX. 27, which means the ram-goat, 
or leader of the flock. 2 a word 

which never occurs hut in the plural, and 
means, the best prepared^ or choicest of the 
flock ; and nietapliorically princes, as, Zech. 
X 3, “ 1 will visit the goats, saith the Loid,” 
that IS, I will begin rny vengeance with the 
princes of fbe people. “ Hell from beneath 
IS moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
coming; it stirreth up the dead for thee, 
even all tlie great giiats of the earth,’’ Isaiah 
xiv 9 ; all the kings, all the great men. And 
Jeremiah, speaking of the jirmces of the 
Jews, says, “ Heiiiovc out of the midst of 
Babylon, and be as the he -goats before the 
flocks,” Jer 1. 8. 3. a name for the 

goat, of ('haldee origin, and found only m 
Ezra VI. 17; viii. 35; Daniel viii. 5, 21. 
4 I fi om t)?, a goat, and to wander 
about, Leviticus xvi. 8, “ the scape-goat.” 
5. ipu;, hairy, or shaggy, whence 
“ the shaggy owc 5 .” In Lev. xvii. 7, it is said, 
“ And they shall no more offer their sacri- 
flccs unto devils,” (seirhn, “hairy ones,”) 
“ after whom they have gone a whoring.” 
The word here means idolatrous images of 
goats, worshipped by the Egyptians It is 
the same word that is translated satyrs in 
Isaiah ^in. 21; where the JiXX. render it 
haifidyta, demons. But here they have paroiois, 
to vain things or idols, which comes to the 
same sense. What gives light to so obscure 
a passage is what we read in Maimonides, 
that the Zabian idolaters worshipped de- 
mons under the figure of goats, imagining 
them to appear in that form, whence they 
called them by the names of seirimj and 
that this custom, being spread among other 
nations, gave occasion to this precept. In 
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]ikc manner we learn from Herodotus, that 
the Egyptians of Mendes held goats to be 
sacred animals, and represented the god Pan 
with the legs and head of that animal. 
From those ancient idolaters the same notion 
seems to have been derived by the Greeks and 
Romans, who represented their Pan, their 
fauns, satyrs, and other idols, in the form of 
goats ; from all which it is highly probable, 
that the Israelites had learned in iilgy}it to 
worship certain demons, or sylvan deities, 
under the symbolical figure of goats. Though 
the phrase, “ after whom they have gone a 
w-horing,” is equivalent in scripture to that 
of committing idolatry, yet we are not to 
suppose that it is not to be taken m a literal 
sense in many places, even where it is used 
in connexion with idolatrous acts of worship. 
It is well known that Baal-peor and Ashta- 
roth were 'worshipped with unclean rites, 
and that public prostitution formed a grand 
part of the w'orshiji of many deities among 
the Egyptian^, Moabites, (’lanaanitcs, &c. 

The goat was one of the clean beasts 
which the Israelites might both eat and offer 
in sacrifice. The kid, is often mentioned 
as a food, in a way that implies that it was 
considered as a delicacy. The ‘ipw, or 
wild goaty mentioned Dent, xiv 5, and no 
where else m the Hebrew biblc, is sujiposed 
to be the tragelaphusy or “ goat-decr.” Schul- 
tens conjectures that this animal might have 
its name, ob fugacitatein.y from its shyness, 
or running away. The w^ord occurs 
1 Sam. XXIV. 3 ; Job xxxix, 1 ; Pbalni civ. 
18 ; Prov. V U) and various have been the 
sentiments of interpreters on the anurial in- 
tended by it. Bochart insists that it is the 
ibex, or “ rock -goat,” The root whence 
the name is deiived, signifies to ascend, 
to mount ; and the ibex is famous for clam- 
bering, climbing, and leajiing, on the most 
craggy precipices The Arab wTiters attri- 
bute to ihe*jaal very long horns, bending 
backw'ards ; consequently it cannot bo the 
chamois. The horns of the.;^/»/ arc reckoned 
among the valuable articles of traffic, Ezek. 
xxvii. 15. The ibex is finely sha])cd, grace- 
ful in its motions, and gentle m its manners. 
The female is particularly celebrated by 
natural historians for tender aflection to her 
young, and the incessant vigilance with 
which she watches over their safety; and 
also for ardent attachment and fidelity to her 
mate. 

GOD, an immaterial, intelbgcnt, and free 
Being; of peifect goodness, wisdom, and 
power ; who made the universe, and con- 
tinues to support it, as well as to govern and 
direct it, by his providence. Philologists 
have hitherto considered the wmrd God as 
being of the same signification with good ; 
and this is not denied by M. Hallenberg. 
But he thinks that both words originally 
denoted unity; and that the root is inM, 
U 7 iu>s ; whence the Syriac Chad and Gada ; 
the Arabic AM and Gahd; the Persic Choda 
and Chnda ; the Greek hya0h$ and yddos; the 
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Teutonic Gud ; the German Gott ; and our 
Saxon God. llie other names of God, this 
author thinks, are referable to a similar 
origin. 

2. By his immateriality, intelligence, and 
freedom, God is distinguished from Fate, 
Nature, Destiny, Necessity, Chance, Anima 
Mundi, and from all the other fictitious beings 
acknowledged by the Stoics, Pantheists, 
Spinosists, and other sorts of Atheists. The 
knowledge of God, his nature, attributes, 
word, and w’orks, with the relations between 
him and his creatures, makes the subject of 
the extensive science called theology. In 
scripture God is defined by, ** I am that I 
am ; Alpha and Omega; the Beginning and 
End of all things.” Among philosophers, 
he is defined a Being of infinite perfection ; 
or in whom there is no defect of anything 
which we conceive may raise, improve, or 
exalt his nature. He is the First C’ause, the 
First Being, who has existed from the be- 
ginning, has created the world, or who sub- 
sists necessarily, or of himself. 

3. 1lie plain argument, says Maclaurin, in 
his “ Account of Sir I. Newton’s Philoso- 
phical Discoveries,” for the existence of the 
Deity, obvious to all, and carrying irre- 
sistible conviction with it, is from the evi- 
dent contrivance and fitness of things for 
one another, which we meet with throughout 
all parts of the universe. There is no need 
of nice or subtle leasonings m this matter ; 
a manifest contiivance immediately suggests 
a contriver. It strikes us like a sensation ; 
and artful reasonings against it may puzzle 
us, but it IS without shaking our belief. No 
person, for cxamidc, that knows the princi- 
jiles of optics, and the structure of the eye, 
can believe that it was formed without skill 
in that science ; or that the car was formed 
without the knowledge of sounds ; or that 
the male and female in animals w^ere not 
formed for each other, and for continuing the 
species All our accounts of nature arc full 
of instances of this kind. The admirable 
and beautiful structure of things for final 
causes, exalt our idea of the Contriver ; the 
unity of design shows him to be one. The 
great motions in the system performed witli 
the same facility as the least, suggest his 
almighty power, which gave motion to the 
earth and the celestial bodies with equal 
ease as to the minutest particles. The bub- 
tilty of the motions and actions in the 
internal parts of bodies, shows that his influ- 
ence penetrates the inmost recesses of things, 
and that he is equally active and present 
everyw'herc. The simplicity of the laws that 
prevail m the world, the excellent disposition 
of things, in order to olitain the best ends, 
and the beauty w'hich adorns the works of 
nature, far superior to anything in art, sug- 
gest his consummate wisdom. The useful- 
ness of the whole scheme, so well contrived 
for the intelligent beings that enjoy it, with 
the internal disposition and moral structure 
of these beings themselves, show his un^ 
2 r 1 
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bounded goodness. These are ar^ments 
which are sufficiently open to the views and 
capacities of the unlearned, while at the 
same time they acquire new strength and 
lustre from the discoveries of the leaned. 
The Deity^s acting and interposing in the 
universe, show that he governs as well as 
formed it j and the depth of his counsels, 
oven in conducting the material universe, of 
^which a great part surpasses our knowledge, 
keeps up an inward veneration and awe of 
this great Being, and disposes us to receive 
what may be otherwise revealed to us con- 
cerning him. It has been justly observed, 
that some of the laws of nature now known 
to ^s must have escaped us if we had wanted 
the sense of seeing. It maybe in his power 
to bestow upon us other senses, of which we 
have at present no idea ; without which it 
may be impossible for us to know all his 
works, or to have more adequate ideas of 
himself. In our present state, we know 
enough to be satisfied of our dependency 
upon him, and of the duty we OAve to him, 
the Lord and Disposer of all things. He is 
not the object of sense ; his essence, and, 
indeed, that of all other substances, are be- 
yond the reach of all our discoveries ; but 
nis attributes clearly appear in his admirable 
works. We know that the highest concep- 
tions w'e are able to form of them, are still 
beneath his real perfections ; hut his power 
and dominion over us, and our duty towards 
him, are manifest. 

4. Though God has given us no innate ideas 
of himself, says Mr. Locke, yet, having fur- 
nished us with those faculties our minds are 
endowed with, he hath not left himself 
without a witness; since we have sense, 
perception, and reason, and cannot Avant a 
clear pi oof of him as long as Ave carry our- 
selves about us. To shoAA% therefore, that 
we are capable of knoAving, that is, of being 
certain that there is a God, and how we may 
come by this certainty, 1 think aa^c need go 
no farther than ourselves, and that un- 
doubted knoAvlcdge Ave haA'e of our own 
existence 1 think it is beyond question, 
that man has a clear perception of his o\Am 
being; he knovv's ceitainly that he exists, 
and that he is something. In the next place, 
man knoAVs, by an intuitive certainty, that 
bare nothing can no more produce any real 
being, than it can be equal to two right 
angles. If, therefore, we knoAV there is 
some real Being, it is an evident demonstra- 
tion, that from eternity theie has been some- 
thing; since what Avas not from eternity 
had a beginning ; and what had a beginning 
must be produced by something else. Next 
It is eAddent, that what has its being from 
another must also have all that which is m, 
and belongs to, its being from another too ; 
all the powers it has must be OAving to, and 
derived from, the same source. This eternal 
source, then, of aQ being must be also the 
source and original of all power ; and so this 
eternal Being must be also the most pou'er- 
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fill. Again : man finds in himself percept 
tion and knowledge : we are certain, theii» 
that there is not only some Being, but somo 
knowing, intelligent Being, in the world* 
There was a time, then, Avhen there was no 
knowing Being, or else there has been a 
knowing Being from eternity. If it be said 
there was a time when that eternal Being 
had' no knowledge, I reply, that then it is 
impossible there should have ever been any 
knowledge ; it being as impossible that things 
wholly void of knowledge, and operating 
blindly, and without any perception, should 
produce a knowing Being, as it is impossible 
that a triangle should make itself three angles 
bigger than two right ones. Thus from the 
consideration of ourselves, and what we in- 
fallibly find in our own constitutions, our 
reason leads us to the knowledge of this cer- 
tain and evident truth, that there is an eter- 
nal, most powerful, and knoAving Being, 
which, Avhether any one will call God, it 
matters not. The thing is evident ; and from 
this idea, duly considered, Avill easily be de- 
duced all those other attributes we ought 
to ascribe to this eternal Being. From Avhat 
has been said, it is plain to me, that we have 
a more certain knowledge of the existence 
of a God, than of anything our senses have 
not immediately discovered to us. Nay, I 
presume 1 may say that wc more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is 
anything else without us. When I say we 
know, I mean, there is such a knoAAledge 
within our reach, which we cannot miss, if 
we Avill but apply our minds to that as we 
do to several other inquiries. It being then 
unaA^uidahle for all rational creatures to 
conclude that something has existed from 
eternity, let us next see what kind of thing 
that must be. There are but tAvo sorts of 
beings in the Avorld that man knows or 
conceives ; such as are purely material 
Avithout sense or perception, and sensible, 
perceiving beings, such as we find our- 
selves to be. These tAA-^o sorts we shall call 
cogitative and mcogitative beings; which 
to our present purpose are better than mate- 
rial and immaterial. If, then, there must 
be something eternal, it is very obAaous to 
reason that it must be a cogitative being ; 
because it is as impossible to conceive that 
bare incogitative matter should ever produce 
a thinking, intelligent being, as that nothing 
should of itself produce matter. Let us 
suppose any parcel of matter eternal, Ave 
shall find it in itself unable to produce any 
thing. Let us suppose its parts firmly at 
rest together, if there were no other being 
in the world, must it not eternally remain 
so, a dead unactive lump ? Is it possible to 
conceive that it can add motion to itself, or 
produce anything ? Matter, then, by its 
own strength cannot produce in itselSf so 
much as motion. The motion it has must 
also be from eternity, or else added to matter 
by some other being, more powerful than 
matter. But let us suppose motion eternal 
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too, yet matter, inco^tative matter, and 
motion could never produce thought : know- 
ledge win still be a«» far beyond the power of 
'aotning to produce. Divide matter into as 
minute parts as you will, vary its figure and 
motion as much as you please, it will operate 
no otherwise upon other bodies of propor- 
tionable bulk, than it did before this divi- 
sion. The minutest particles of matter 
knock, impel, and resist one another, just as 
the greater do ; so that if we suppose nothing 
eternal, matter can never begin to be ; if we 
suppose bare matter without motion eternal, 
motion can never begin to be ; if we suppose 
only matter and motion to be eternal, thought 
can never begin to be ; for it is impossible 
to conceive that matter, either with or with- 
out motion, could have originally in and 
from Itself, sense, perception, and knowledge, 
as is evident from hence, that then sense, 
perception, and knowledge must be a pro- 
perty eternally inseparable from matter, and 
every particle of it. Since, therefore, what- 
soever is the first eternal Being must neces- 
sarily be cogitative ; and whatsoever is first 
of all things must necessarily contain in it, 
and actually have, at least all the perfections 
that can ever after exist, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the first eternal Being cannot be 
matter. If, therefore, it be evident that 
something must necessarily exist from eter- 
nity, it is also evident that that soinethmg 
must necessarily be a cogitative Bein|^’ • For 
it is as impossible that incogitativ^* matter 
should produce a cogitative Being, as that 
nothing, or the negation of all being, should 
produce a positive Being or matter. 

This discovery of the necessary existence 
of an eternal mind sufficiently leads us to 
the knowledge of God. For it will hence 
follow, that all other knowing beings that 
have a beginning must depend upon him, 
and have no other ways of knowledge or ex- 
tent of power than what he gives them ,* and 
therefore if he made those, he made also the 
less excellent pieces of this universe, all 
inanimate bodies, whereby his omniscience, 
power, and ])rovidence will be established, 
and from thence all his other attributes 
necessarily follow. 

5. In the scriptures no attempt is made to 
prove the existence of a God ; such an at- 
tempt would have been entirely useless, be- 
cause the fact was universally admitted. 
The error of men consisted, not in denying a 
God, but in admitting too many; and one 
great object of the Bible is to demonstrate 
that there is but one. No metaphysical argu- 
ments, however, are employed in it for this 
purpose The proof rests on facts recorded 
in the history of the Jews, from which it 
appears that they were always victorious 
and prosperous so long as they served the 
only living and true God, Jehovah, the 
name by which the Almighty made himself 
known to them, and uniformly unsuccess- 
ful when they revolted from him to serve 
other gods. What argument could be so 
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effectual to convince them that there was nH 
god in all the earth but the God of Israel ? 
The sovereignty and universal providence 
of the Lord Jehovah are proved by pre- 
dictions delivered by the Jewish prophets, 
pointing out the fate of nations and of em- 
pires, specifying distinctly their rise, the 
duration of their power, and the causes of 
their decline ; thus demonstrating that one 
God ruled among the nations, and made 
them the unconscious instniments of pro- 
moting the purposes of his will. In the 
same manner, none of the attributes of God 
are demonstrated in scripture by reasoning ; 
they are simply affirmed and illustrated by 
facts ; and instead of a regular deduction of 
doctrines and conclusions from a few admit- 
ted principles, we are left to gather them 
from the recorded feelings and devotional 
expressions of persons whose hearts were 
influenced by the fear of God. These cir- 
cumstances point out a marked singularity 
in the scriptures, considered as a repository 
of religious doctrines. The writers, gene- 
rally speaking, do not reason, but exhort and 
remonstrate ; they do not attempt to fetter 
the judgment by the subtleties of argument, 
but to rouse the feelings by an appeal to 
palpable facts. This is exactly what might 
have been expected from teachers actmg 
under a divine commission, and armed with 
undeniable facts to enforce their admonitions. 

6. In three distinct ways do the sacred 
writers furnish us with information on this 
great and essential subject, the existence and 
the character of God ; from the names by 
which he is designated ; from the actions 
ascribed to him; and from the attributes 
with which he is invested in their invoca* 
tions and praises ; and in those lofty de- 
scriptions of his nature which, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, they have 
recorded for the instruction of the world. 
These attributes will be conv«idered under 
their respective heads ; but the impression 
of the general view of the divine character, 
as thus revealed, is too important to be 
omitted. 

7. The names of God as recorded in scrip- 

ture convey at once ideas of overwhelming 
greatness and glory, mingled with that 
awful mysteriousnesB with which, to all finite 
minds, and especially to the minds of mor- 
tals, thu. divine essence and mode of exist- 
ence must ever be invested. Though Onb, 
he is Elohim, Gods, persons ador- 

able. He is mn', Jehovah, self^existing f 

El, strong^ powerful; n'nW;, Eiiieh, I 
am, I will he, self-ewistence, independency, 
all-sufficiency, immutability eternity ; 
Shaddai, almighty, all-suffici<ent ^ pfc^, Adon, 
Supporter, Lord, Judge. These are among 
the adorable apjiellatives of God which are 
scattered throughout the revelation that he 
has been pleased to make of himself : but 
on one occasion be was pleased more par- 
ticularly to declare hxs name, that is, such of 
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the qualities and attributes of the divine 
nature as mortals are the most interested in 
knowing; and to unfold, not only his natural, 
but also those of his moral attributes by 
which his conduct towards his creatures is 
regulated. “ And the Lord passed by and 
proclaimed. The Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, longsufFering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, unto the third and 
fourth generation,” Exodus xxxiv. This is 
the most ample and particular description 
of the character of God, as given by himself 
in the sacred records ; and the import of the 
several titles by which lie has thus in lus in- 
finite condescension manifested himself, has 
been thus exhibited. He is not only Jehovah, 
self -existent f and El, the strong or mighty 
God ; but he is, says Dr. A. Clarke, “ CDim, 
Rociium, the merciful Being, who is full 
of tenderness and compassion; pin, Cha- 
NUN, the gracious One, be whose nature is 
goodness itself, the loving God O'Q 
Erec Apaytm, longsvffenng, the Being who, 
because of his tenderness, is not easily irri- 
tated, but suffers long and is kind ; ii, Hab, 
the great or mighty One: ‘iDH, Ciiesed, the 
bountiful Being, he who is exuberant in liis 
beneficence; Emeth, the Truth, or 

True One, he alone who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived; ^cn "'ili’L Notser Che- 
SEO, the Preserver of bounii fain ess, he whose 
beneficence never ends, keeping mercy for 
thousands of geneiations, showing compas- 
sion and mercy wiiilst the world endures ; 
nwtoni I'tPQi pi^ Nose AVON VAPESHA 

vechataah, he who bears away iniquity, 
transgression, and sin ; jiroperly, the Re- 
deemer, the Pardoner, the Forgiver, the Being 
whose })rer(*gative it is to forgive sin, and 
save the soul; npi' npi, Naklh lo 
vinnakeh, the righteous Judge, who distri- 
butes justice with an impartial hand; and 
pi? ^pa. Pared avon, &c., he who visits 
iniquity, he who punishes transgressors, and 
from whose justice no sinner can escape; 
the God of retributive and vindictive jus- 
tice.” 

8. The second means by which the scrip- 
tures convey to us the knowledge of God, is by 
the actions which they ascribe to him. They 
contain, indeed, the important record of his 
dealings with men in every age which is 
comprehended within the limit of the sacred 
history ; and, by prophetic declaration, they 
also exhibit the principles on which he will 
govern the world to the end of time : so that 
the whole course of the divine administration 
may be considered as exhibiting a singularly 
illustrative comment upon those attributes 
of his nature which, in their abstract form, 
are contained in such declarations as those 
which have been just quoted. The first act 
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ascribed to God is that of creating the hea- 
vens and the earth our of nothing ; and by 
his fiat alone arranging their parts, and peo- 
pling them with living creatures. By this 
were manifested — ^liis eternity and self -exist- 
ence, as he wdio creates must be before all 
creatures, and he who gives being to others 
can himself derive it from none : — his al- 
mighty power, shown both in the act of crea- 
tion and in the number and vastness of the 
objects so produced : — his wisdom, in their 
arrangement, and in their fitness to their 
respective ends : — and his goodness, as the 
whole tended to the happiness of sentient 
beings. The foundations of his natural and 
moral government arc also made manifest by 
his creative acts. In what he made out of 
nothing he had an absolute right and pre- 
rogative : it awaited his ordering, and was 
completely at his disposal ; so that to alter 
or destroy his own work, and to prescribe 
the laws by which the intelligent and rational 
part of his creatures should be governed, are 
nghts which none can question. Thus on 
the one hand his character of Lord or Go- 
vernor is eslalihshcd, and on the other our 
duty of lowly homage and absolute obedience. 

9. Agreeably to this, as soon as man was 
created, he was placed under a rule of con- 
duct. Obedience was to be followed with 
the continuance of the divine favour ; trans- 
gression, with death. The event called forth 
new manifestations of the character of God. 
His tender rntrey, in the compassion showed 
to the fallen pair; his justice, in forgiving 
them only in the view of a satisfaction to be 
hereafter oflered to his justice by an innocent 
representative of the sinning race ; his love 
to that 1 ace, m giving his own Son to be- 
come this Redeemer, and in the fulness of 
time to die for llie sins of the whole world ; 
and his holiness, in connecting with this pro- 
vision for the ])ardon of man the means of 
restoring him to a sinless state, and to the 
obliterated imago of (iod m which he had 
been created. Exemplifications of the divine 
me?Ty are traced from age to age, m his estab- 
lishing his own worship among men, and 
remitting the punishment of individual and 
national oflences m answer to prayer offered 
from penitent hearts, and m dependence 
upon the typified or actually offered universal 
sacrifice ; — of his condescension, in stooping 
to the cases of individuals ; in his dispensa- 
tions both of providence and grace, by show- 
ing respect to the poor and humble; and, 
prmcipally, by the incarnatkm of God in the 
form of a servant, admitting men into familiar 
and friendly intercourse with himself, and 
then entering into heaven to be their patron 
and advocate, until they should he received 
unto the same glory, “ and so be for ever 
with the Lord — of his strictly righteous 
government, in the destruction of the old 
world, the cities of the plain, the nations of 
Canaan, and all ancient states, upon their 
“ filling up the measure of their iniquities 
and, to show that “ he will by no means 
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clear the guilty;” in the numerous and 
severe punishments inflicted even upon the 
chosen seed of Abraham, because of their 
transgressions : — of his longsvffarivg^ in fre- 
quent warnings, delays, and corrective judg- 
ments inflicted upon individuals and nations, 
before sentence of utter excision and destruc- 
tion ‘.—ol faithfulness and truth, in the fulfil- 
ment of promises, often many ages after they 
were given, as in the promises to Abraham 
respecting the possession of the land of 
Canaan by his seed, and in all the “ promises 
made to the fathers*' respecting the advent, 
vicarious death, and illustrious offices of the 
“ Christ,** the 8aviour of the world : — of his 
immutability, in the constant and unchanging 
laws and principles of his government, which 
remain to this day precisely the same, in 
everything universal, as when first promul- 
gated, and have been the rule of his conduct 
in all places as well as through all time : — 
of his pre^tcience of future events, manifested 
by the jircdictions of scripture . — and of the 
depth and stability of his counsel, as illus- 
trated in that plan and jnirposc of bringing 
back a revolted world to obedience and feli- 
city, which we find stcaddy kept in view m 
the scriptural history of the acts of Cod in 
former ages ; which is still the end towards 
which all Ills dispensations bend, however 
wide and mysterious then sweep ; and which 
they will finally accoinpli-,h, as we learn 
from the piopheticlustoiy of the future, con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments. 

Thus the course of divine operation in the 
world has from age to age been a manifesta- 
tion of the divine character, continually re- 
ceiving new and stronger illu^tiations until 
the completion of the (dinstian levelation by 
the ministry of (lirist and his inspiied fol- 
io wcis, and still placing itself in brighter 
light and more mijiressivc aspects as the 
scheme of human ledemjition runs on to its 
consuinmation From all the acts of (lod as 
recorded in the sciijiturcs, we arc taught that 
he alone is (iod ; that he is ]ire.'.ent every 
where to sustain and gosTrn all things ; that 
bus wisdom is infiniti*, Ins counsel settled, 
and his jiower irresistible ; that he is holy, 
just, and good; the Lord and the Judge, but 
the Father and the Friend, of man. 

10. Morcatlaige do we learn what God is, 
from the declarations of the inspired writ- 
ings. As to his substance, that “ God is a 
Spirit.” As to Ins (inration, that “from 
everlasting to cvei lasting he is God;** “the 
King, eternal, immortal, invisible.** That, 
after all the manifestations he has made of 
himself, he is, from th^ infinite perfection 
and glory of his nati^re, incomprehensible: 
“ Lo, these are but p^Vts of his ways, and 
how little a poition is heard of him!’* 
“Touching the Almighty, we cannot find 
him out.” That he is unchangeable : “ The 
Father of Lights, with whom there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
That “ he is the founlam of life,” and the 
PoJy independent Being in the nni verse 
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“ Who only hath immortality*” Tliat every 
other being, however exalted, has its exist- 
ence from him : “ For by him were all things 
created, which are m heaven and in earth, 
whether they are visible or invisible.” That 
the existence of everything is upheld by him, 
no creature being for a moment independent 
of his support : “ By him all things consist ; ” 
“upholding all things by the word of his 
power.” That he is ; “Do not 

I fill heaven and earth with my presence, 
saith the Lord?” That he is omniscient: 
“ All things are naked and open before the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 
Tl nat he is the absolute Lord and Owner of 
all things : “ The heavens, even the heaven 
of heavens, are thine, and all the jiarts of 
them : ” “ The earth is thine, and the fulness 
thereof, the world and them that dwell there- 
in “ lie doeth according to his will in the 
armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth.” That his Providence extends 
to the mini4est objects : “ The hairs of your 
head are all numbered ** “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
leather.” That he is a Being of unspotted 
purity and perfect rectitude “ Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God of Hosts!” “A (lod of 
truth, and in whom is no iniquity ** “Of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” That 
lie vs just in the administration of his govern- 
ment • “ Shall not the Judge of the whole 
earth do right ^ ” “ (Uoiulw and daikuess are 
round about him ; judgment and justice arc 
the habitation of bis thione” Thai his 
wisdom IS unsearthahle • “ < ) the depth of the 
wisdom and Kuou ledge of God’ How un- 
soarchahlc aie his judgmcrits. and liih ways 
past finding out’” And, finaiiy, that he is 
good and merctfuJ . “ 'J'hou art good, and thy 
mercy cndureUi for ever*” “His fender 
meicy is over all In.-, works ” “ God, who is 
rich m mercy, for his great love wheicwifh 
he loved us, even when wo v.eie dead in sms, 
hath (piickcned us together witli (’bust:** 
“ (iod was m (ffinst, reconciling ihe world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them : ” “ God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life m Ins Son ” 

11. llnder these deeply av/fiil hut consola- 
tory views, do the scriptures present to us 
the supreme object of our worship and tnist ; 
and they dwell upon each of the above })ar- 
ticulars with iiiimitalde sublimity and beauty 
of language, and with an inevliaustible vmi lety 
of illustration Nor can wc compare these 
views of the divine nature with the concep- 
tions of the most enlightened of pagans, 
without feeling how much reason we have 
for everlasting gratitude, that a revelation so 
exjihcit, and so comiirchensive, should have 
been made to us on a subject which only a 
revelation from God himself could have 
made knowm. It is thus that Christian phi- 
losophers, even when they do not use the 
language of the scriptures, are able to speak 
on this gir.d and mysfenous doctrine, in Ian- 
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«uage 80 dear, and with conceptions so no- 
ble j in a manner too so ejfuable, so different 
from the sages of antiquity, who, if at any 
time they approach the truth when speaking 
of the divine nature, never fail to mingle MUth 
it some essentially erroneous or grovelling 
conception. ‘‘ By the word of God,’' says 
Dr. Barrow, “ we mean a Being of infinite 
wisdom, goodness and power, the Creator 
and the Governor of all things, to whom the 
great attributes of eternity and independency, 
omniscience and immensity, perfect holiness 
and purity, perfect justice and veracity, 
complete happiness, glorious majesty, and 
supreme right of dominion belong ; and to 
whom the highest veneration, and most pro- 
found submission and obedience are due.” 
“ Our notion of Deity,” says Bishop Pear- 
son, “ doth expressly signify a Being or Na- 
ture of infinite perfection ; and the infinite 
perfection of a being or nature consists in 
this, that it be absolutely and essentially 
necessary; an actual Being of itself; and 
potential, or causative of all beings beside 
itself, independent from any other, upon 
which all things else depend, and by which 
all things else are governed.” God is a 
Being,” says Lawson, and not any kind of 
being ; but a substance, which is the founda- 
tion of other beings. And not only a sub- 
stance, but perfect. Yet many beings are 
perfect in their kind, yet limited and finite. 
But God is absolutely, fully, and every way 
infinitely perfect ; and therefore above spirits, 
above angels, who are perfect comparatively. 
God's infinite perfection includes all the at- 
tributes, even the most excellent. It excludes 
all dependency, borrowed existence, compo- 
sition, corruption, mortality, contingency, 
ignorance, unrighteousness, weakness, mi- 
sery, and all imperfections whatever. It 
includes necesvsity of being, independency, 
perfect unity, simplicity, immensity, eternity, 
immortality; the most perfect 3ife, know- 
ledge, wisdom, integrity, power, glory, bliss, 
and all these in the highest degree. We 
cannot pierce into the secrets of this eternal 
Being. Our reason comprehends but little 
of him, and when it can proceed no further, 
faith comes in, and we believe far more than 
we can understand; and this our belief is 
not contrary to reason; but reason itself 
dictates unto us, that we must believe far 
more of God than it can inform us of.” To 
these we may add an admirable passage 
from Sir Isaac Newton : “ The word God 
frequently signifies Lord ; but every lord is 
not God ; it is the dominion of a spiritual 
bein^ or Lord that constitutes God; true 
dominion, true God ; supreme, the Supreme ; 
feigned, the false god. From such true 
dominion it follows, that the true God is 
hying, intelligent, and powerful ; and from 
his other perfections, that he is supreme, or 
supremely perfect ; he is eternal and infinite ; 
omnipotent and omniscient ; that is, he en- 
dures from eternity to eternity ; and is pre- 
sent from infinity to infinity. He governs 
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all things that exist, and knows all thingf 
that are to be known ; he is not eternity or 
infinity, but eternal and infinite ; he is not 
duration or space, but he endures and is 
present ; he endures always, and is present 
everywhere; he is omnipresent, not only 
virtually, but also substantially ; for power 
without substance cannot subsist. All things 
are contained and move in him, but without 
any mutual passion ; he suffers nothing from 
the motions of bodies ; nor do they undergo 
any resistance from his omnipresence. It is 
confessed, that God exists necessarily, and 
by the same necessity he exists always and 
everywhere. Hence also he must be perfect- 
ly similar, all eye, all ear, all arm, all the 
power of perceiving, understanding, and act- 
ing ; but after a manner not at all corporeal, 
after a manner not like that of men, after a 
manner wholly to us unknoivn. He is desti- 
tute of all body, and all bodily shape ; and 
therefore cannot be seen, heard, or touched ; 
nor ought he to be worshipped under the 
representation of anything corporeal. We 
have ideas of the attributes of God, but do 
not know the substance of even anything ; 
we see only the figures and colours of bodies, 
hear only sounds, touch only the outward 
surfaces, smell only odours, and taste tastes ; 
and do not, cannot, by any sense, or reflex 
act, know their inward substances ; and much 
less can we have any notion of the substance 
of God. We know him by his properties 
and attiibutes.” 

12. Many able works in proof of the exist- 
ence of God have been written, the arguments 
of which are too copious for us even to analyze. 
It must be sufficient to say, that they all pro*, 
ceed, as it is logically termed, either a priori, 
from cause to effect, or, which is the safest 
and most satisfactory mode, a posteriori, 
from the effect to the cause, 'ilie irresistible 
argument from the marks of desir/n with 
which all nature abounds, to one great intel- 
ligent, designing Cause, is by no writers 
brought out in so clear and masterly a man- 
ner as by Howe, in his Living Temple,” 
and Paley, in his Natural Theology.” 

GODJS, in the plural, is used of the false 
deities of the heathens, many of which were 
only creatures to whom divine honours and 
worship were superstitiously paid. The 
Greeks and Latins, it is observable, did not 
mean, by the name God, an all-perfect being, 
whereof eternity, infinity, omnipresence, ike,, 
were essential attributes : with them the 
word only implied an excellent and superior 
nature ; and, accordingly, they give the ap- 
pellation gods to all beings of a rank or class 
higher or more perlfipt than that of men, 
and especially to tnise who were inferior 
agents in the divine administration, all sub- 
ject to the one supreme. Thus men them- 
selves, according to their system, might be- 
come gods after death, inasmuch as their 
souls might attain to a degree of excellence 
superior to what they were capable of in 
life. The first idols, or false gods, that 
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mre said to have been adored were the stars, 
•im, moon, &c., on account of the light, 
heat, and other benefits which we derive 
from them. (See Idolatry.) Afterwards, 
the earth came to be deified, for furnishing 
fruits necessary for the subsistence of men 
and animals : then fire and water became 
objects of divine worship, for their useful- 
ness to human life. In process of time, and 
bjr degrees, gods became multiplied to infi- 
nity ; and there was scarce anything but the 
weakness or caprice of some devotee or 
other, elevated into the rank of deity : 
things useless or even destructive not ex- 
cepted, The principal of the ancient 
gods, whom the Romans called dii majo- 
rum gentium, and Cicero celestial gods, 
Varro select gods, Ovid nohiles deos, others 
consentes decs, were Jupiter, Juno, Ves^a, 
Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Neptune, Vulcan, and Apollo. Jupi- 
ter is considered as the god of heaven; 
Neptune, as god of the sea; Mars, as the 
god of war ; Apollo, of eloquence, poetry, 
and physic ; Mercury, of thieves; Bacchus, 
of wine ; Cupid, of love, &c. A second sort 
of gods, called deini-gods, semi-dii, dii mu 
norum gentium, mdigetes, or gods adopted, 
were men canonized and deified. As the 
greater gods had jiossession of h^^aven by 
their own right, these secondary deities had 
it by merit and donation, being translated 
into heaven because they had lived as gods 
upon earth. 

2. The heathen gods may be all reduced 
to the following classes. (1.) Created spi- 
rits, angels, or demons, whence good and 
evil gods; Genii, Lares, Lemures,Tyi)hones, 
guardian gods, infernal gods, &c. (2 ) Hea- 
venly bodies , as, the sun, moon, and other 
planets ; also, the fixed stars, constellations, 
&c. (3.) Elements ; as air, earth, ocean. 

Ops, Vesta ; the rivers, fountains, &c. (4 ) 

Meteors. Thus the Persians adored the 
wind : thunder and lightning were honoured 
under the name of Geryon ; and several 
nations of India and America have made 
themselves gods of the same. Castor, Pol- 
lux, Helena, and Iris, have also been prefer- 
red from meteors to be gods ; and the like 
has been practised in regard to comets : wit- 
ness that which appeared at the murder of 
Caesar. (5.) They erected minerals or fossils 
into deities. Such was the Bactylus. The 
Finlanders adored stones ; the Scythians, 
iron ; and many nations, silver and gold. 
(6.) Plants have been made gods. Thus 
leeks and onions were deities in Egypt ; the 
Sclavi, Inthuanians, Celtae, Vandals, and Pe- 
ruvians, adored trees and forests ; the ancient 
Gauls, Britons, and Dlllids, paid a particular 
devotion to the oak ; and it was no other 
than wheat, corn, seed, &c., that the ancients 
adored under the names of Ceres and Pro- 
serpina. (7.) Ihey took themselves gods 
from among the waters. The Syrians and 
Egyptians adored fishes; and what were 
the Tritons, the Nereids, Syrens, &c., but 
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fishes? Several nations have adored ser- 
pents ; particularly the Egyptians, Prussians, 
Lithuanians, Samogitians, &c. (8.) Insects, 
as flies and ants, had their priests and vota- 
ries. (9.) Among birds, the stork, raven, 
sparrowhawk, ibis, eagle, grisson, and lap- 
wing have had divine honours ; the last in 
Mexico, the rest in Egypt and at Thebes. 
(10.) Four-footed beasts have had their 
^tars ; as, the bull, dog, cat, wolf, ba- 
boon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt and 
elsewhere ; the hog in the island of Crete ; 
rats and mice m the Troas, and at Tenedos ; 
weasels at Thebes ; and the porcupine 
throughout all Zoroaster’s school. (11.) 
Nothing was more common than to place 
men among the number of deities; and 
from Belus or Baal, to the Roman emperors 
before Constantine, the instances of this 
kind are innumerable : frequently they did 
not wait so long as their deaths for the apo- 
theosis. Nebuchadnezzar procured his sta- 
tue to be worshipped while living; and 
Virgil shows that Augustus had altars and 
sacrifices offered to him ; as we learn from 
other hands that he had priests called Au-- 
gustales, and temples at Lyons, Narbona, 
and several other jdaces, and he must be 
allowed the first of the Romans in whose 
behalf idolatry was carried to such a pitch. 
The Ethiopians deemed all their kings gods : 
the Velleda of the Germans, the Janus of 
the Hungarians, and the Thaut, Woden, and 
Absa of the northern nations, were indisput- 
ably men. (12.) Not men onl\% but every 
thing that relates to man, has also been dei- 
fied ; as, labour, rest, sleep, youth, age, 
death, virtues, vices, occasion, time, place, 
numbers, among the Pythagoreans ; the 
generative power, under the name of Pria- 
pus. Infancy alone had a cloud of deities ; 
as, Vagetanus, Levana, Rumina, Edufa, Po- 
tina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, Ossilago, Statu- 
linus, Fabulmus, &c. They also adored the 
gods Health, Fever, Fear, Love, Pain, In- 
dignation. Shame, Impudence, Opinion, Re- 
nown, Prudence, Science, Art, Fidelity, 
Felicity, Calumny, Liberty, Money, W^ar, 
Peace, Victory, Triumph, &c. Lastly, Na- 
ture, the universe, or rh •mhv, was reputed a 
great god. 

3. Hesiod has a poem under the title of 
QioyovloL, that is, “ The Generation of the 
Gods,” in which he explains their genealogy 
and descent, sets forth who was the first and 
principal, who next descended from him, 
and what issue each had : the whole making 
a sort of system of heathen theology Beside 
this popular theology, each philosopher had 
his system, as may be seen from the “ Ti- 
macus” of Plato, and Cicero De Natura 
Deorum.** Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Arno- 
bius, Minutius Felix, Lactantius, Eusebius, 
St. Augustine, and Theodoret, show the 
vanity of the heathen gods. It is very diffi- 
cult to discover the real sentiments of the 
heathens with respect to their gods : they 
are exceedingly intricate and confused, ana 
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even, frequently contradictory. They admit- 
ted so many superior and inferior gods, who 
shared the empire, that every place was full 
of gods. Varro reckons up no less than 
thirty thousand adored within a small extent 
of ground, and yet their number was every 
day increasing. In modern oriental pagan- 
ism they amount to many millions, and are, 
in fact, innumerable. 

4. The name of God, in Hebrew, Elohim, is 
very ambiguous in scripture. The true God 
is often called so, as are sometimes angels, 
judges, and })rinces, and sometimes idols and 
false gods ; for example • God created the 
heaven and the earth, Gen. i. 1 . The He- 
brew Elohim denotes, in this place, the true 
God. “ He who sacrificeth unto any god, 
(Elohim,) shall be put to death,” Exod. xxii. 
20. And again : “ Among the gods there 
is none like unto thee,” Psalm Ixxwi. 8. 
Princes, magistrate's, and great men are 
called gods in the following passages : “ If 
a slave is desirous to continue with his mas- 
ter, he shall be brought to the judges,” Exod. 
XXI. 6, in the original, to the ffods Again : 

“ If the thief he not found, then the master 
of the house shall he brought unto the 
judges,” lilxod. xxii. 8, mthe original, to the 
gods ; and in the twenty-eighth verse of 
the same chapter, ** Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the gods ; ” that la, of the judges or 
great men The Psalmist says that the 
Lord “judgeth among the gods,” Psalm 
Ixxxii. 1. And again, God says to JMoses, 
“ 1 have made thee a god to Pharaoh,” Exod. 
vii 1. The pious Isratlitea had so great an 
aversion and such an extreme contempt for 
strange gods, that they scorned even to 
mention them ; they disginsed and disfigured 
their names by substituting in the room of 
them some term of contc'inpt , for example, 
instead of Elohim, they called them Ehlim, 
“ nothings, gods of no value instead of 
Mephibaal, Meribaal, and Jeruhaal, they said 

IMephibosheth, JVlcriboshcth, and .Iciiho- 
sheth.” Baal signifies master, husband ; 
and bosheth, something to be ashamed of, 
something apt to put one in confusion. God 
forbade the Israelites to swear by strange 
gods, and to pronounce the names of them 
in their oaths, Exod. xxin. 13. 

GODLINEJSS, strictly taken, signifies 
right worship, or devotion ; but, in general, 
it imports the whole of practical religion, 
1 Tim. iv. 8 ; 2 Peter i. 6. 

GOEL, the avenger of blood The 
inhabitants of the east, it is well known, arc 
now, what they anciently were, exceedmgly 
revengeful. If, therefore, an individual 
should unfortunately happen to lay violent 
hands upon another person and kill him, the 
next of kin is bound to avenge the death of 
the latter, and to pursue the murderer with 
unceasing vigilance until he have caught 
and killed him, either by force or by fraud. 
The same custom exists in Arabia, and it 
appears to have been alluded to by Rebecca: 
when she learnt that Esau was threatening 
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to kill his brother Jacob, she endeavoured 
to send the latter out of the country, saying, 

“ Why should I he bereft of you both in one 
day?” Gen. xxvii. 15. She could not be 
afraid of the magistrate for punishing the 
murderer, for the patriarchs were subject to 
no superior in Palestine ; and Isaac was much 
too partial to Esau for her to entertain any 
expectation that he would condemn him to 
death for it. It would therefore appear that 
she dreaded lest he should fall by the hand of 
the blood-avenger, perhaps of some Ishma- 
elite. The office, therefore, of the goel was 
in use before the time of Moses ; and it was 
probably filled by the nearest of blood to the 
party killed, as the light of redeeming a 
mortgaged field is given to him. To prevent 
the unnecessary loss of life through a san- 
guinary spirit of revenge, the Hebrew legis- 
lator made various enactments concerning 
the blood -avenger. In most ages and coun- 
tries, certain reputed sacred places enjoyed 
the privileges of being asylums; Closes, 
therefore, taking it for granted that tlio 
murderer would flee to the altar, commanded 
that when the crime was deliberate and in- 
tentional, he should be toin even from the 
altar, and ]mi to death, I'lxod. xxi 14 But 
m the case of unintentional murder, the 
man-slayer was en}oined to flee to one (d 
the SIX cities of refuge, which were appro- 
priated fur his residence. The roads to 
these cities, it was enacted, should be ke})t 
in such a state that the unfortunate indi- 
vidual might meet with no impediment 
whatever in his way, Dent, xiv 3. If the 
goel overtook the fugitive before lie reached 
an asylum, and put him to death, he was not 
consideied as guilty of blood; but if the 
man-slayer had reached a place of refuge, 
he was immediately protected, and an inquiiy 
was instituted whether he had a right to 
such protection and asylum, that is, whether 
he had caused his neighbour’s death unde- 
signedly, or was a deliberate murderer. In 
the latter case he was judicially delivered to 
the got4, wdio might put him to death in 
whatever way he chose ; but in the fonner 
case the homicide continued in the place of 
refuge until the High Priest’s death, when 
he might return home in perfect security. 
If, however, the goel found him without the 
city, or beyond its suburbs, be might slay 
him without being guilty of blood. Numbers 
XXXV. 26, 27. Further to guard the life of 
man, and prevent the perpetration of mur- 
der, Moses positively prohibited the receiv- 
ing of a sum of money from a murderer in 
the way of compensation, Num. xxxv. 31. 
It would seem that if no avenger of blood 
appeared, or if he were dilatory in the pur- 
suit of the murderer, it became the duty of 
the magistrate himself to inflict the sentence 
of the law; and thus we find that David 
deemed this to be his duty in the case of 
Joab, and that Solomon, in obedience to his 
father’s dying intreaty, actually discharged 
it by putting that murderer to death, 1 Kings 
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ii. 5 { VI. 28 — 34 There is a beautiful allu- 
sion to the blood-avenger in Heb. vi, 17, 18. 

The following extracts will prove how 
tenaciously the eastern people adhere to the 
principle of revenging the death of their 
relations and friends : — “ Among the Cir- 
cassians,” says Pallas, all the relatives of 
the murderers are considered as guilty. 
This customary infatuatjon to revenge the 
blood of relations generates most of the 
feuds, and occasions great bloodshed among 
all the tribes of Caucasus ; for unless par- 
don be purchased, or obtained by inter- 
marriage between the two families, the prin- 
ciple of revenge is propagated to all suc- 
ceeding generations If the thirst of ven- 
geance is quenched by a price paid to the 
family of the deceased, this tribute is called 
fhlil-uasa, or, ‘ the price of blood ; ’ but nei- 
ther jirinces nor usdens accept such com- 
pensation, as It IS an established law among 
them to demand blood for blood.” ‘‘ The 
Nubians,” observes Light, “ possess few 
traces among them of government, or law, 
or religion They know no master, although 
the cashief claims a nominal command of the 
country. They look for ledress of injuries 
to their own means of revenge, which, in 
cases of blood, extends fiom one generation 
to another, till blood is repaid by blood. 
On this account they are obliged to be ever 
on the watch, and armed : and m this man- 
ner even their daily labours are carried on ; 
the very hoys are armed.” “If one Nu- 
bian,” remarks Buiekliardt, “happen to 
kill another, he is obliged to pay the debt of 
blood xo the family of the deceased, and a 
line to the governors of six camels, a cow, 
and seven sliccp, or they are taken fiom Ill’s 
rtdations. Every wound inflicted has its 
stated fine, consisting of shcej) and dJiourra, 
but varying m imaiitity, according to the 
parts of the body wounded ” “ Wlien a 

man or woman is murdered,” says Rlalcolm, 
“ the moment the pel son by whom the act 
was perpetrated is discovered, the heir-at-law 
to the deceased demands vengeance for the 
blood. Witnesses are examined, and if the 
guilt be established, the criminal is delivered 
into his hands, to deal with as he chooses. 
It IS alike legal for him to forgive him, to 
accept a sum of money as the price of blood, 
or to put him to death. It is only a few 
ears ago that the English resident at Abus- 
eher saw three persons delivered into the 
hands of the relations of those whom they 
had murdered. They led their victims 
bound to the burial-ground, where they put 
them to death; but the part of the execu- 
tion that appeared of the most importance, 
was to make the infant children of the de- 
ceased stab the murderers with knives, and 
imbrue tlieir little hands in the blood of 
those who had slam their fatlier. The 
youngest princes of the blood that could 
nold a dagger were made to stab the assas- 
sins of Aga Mahomed Khan. When they 
were executed, the successor of Nadir Shah 
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sent one of the murderers of that monarch 
to the females of his harem, who, we are 
told, were delighted to become his execu- 
tioners.” 

GOG AND MAGOG. Moses speaks of 
Magog, son of Japheth, but says nothing of 
Gog, (Jen. X 2. According to Ezekiel, Gog 
was prince of Magog, Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3, 
&c.; xxxix 1, 2, &c. Magog signifies the 
country or people, and Gog the king of that 
country ; the general name of the northern 
nations of Europe and Asia, or the districts 
north of the (^Jaucasus, or Mount Taurus. 
The prophecy of lizekiel, xxxix. 1 — 22, 
seems to be revived in the Apocalypse, 
where the hosts of (Jog and Magog arc re- 
presented as coming to invade “ the beloved 
city,” and perishing with immense slaughter 
likewise in Armageddon, “ the mount of 
Mageddo,” or Megiddo, Rev xvi. 14—10 ; 

XX 7 — 10. 

GOJ.l), rint, Gen. xxiv. 22, and very fre- 
quently in all other parts of the Old I'csta.. 
inent ; Matt, xxiii IG, 17» &c ; the 

most perfect and valuable of the metals. In 
Job xxviii. IT)— 18, 10, gold is mentioned 
five limes, and foui of tlie words are differ- 
ent in the original: 1 I'.iD, which may 
mean “ gold m the mine,” or “ shat up,” as 
the root signifies, “ m the ore.” 2. OHD, 
kethem, from tunD, calham, “to sign,” 
“ seal,” or “ stamp gold made current by 
being coined ; standard gold, exhibiting the 
stamp expressive of its value. 3. Sint, 
wrought gold, pure, highly polished gold, 
4. 15, denoting solidity, compactness, and 
strength ; probably gold formed into differ- 
ent kinds of plate, or vessels. Jerom, m 
his comment on Jer. x. p, writes, “ Septem 
nomtnibus apud Hcbrtcos appelbitur atiru?n.” 
The seven names, which he does not men- 
tion, are as follows, and thus distinguished 
by the Hebrews : 1. Zahab, gold in general. 

2. Zuhab toh, good gold, of a more valuable 
kind, Gen ii. 12. 3. Zahab Ophir, gold of 
Ophir, 1 Kings ix. 28, such as was brought 
by the navy of Solomon. 4. Zahab muphaz^ 
solid gold, pure, wrought gold, translated, 

1 Kings X. 18, “ the best gold.” 5. Zahab 

shachut, beaten gold, 2 (Jhron. ix. 15. 0. 

Zahab segor, shut up gold ; either as men- 
tioned above, gold m the ore, or as the rab- 
bins explain it, “ gold shut up in the trea- 
suries,” gold in bullion 7* Zahab parvaim^ 

2 Chron. lii. 6. 'J’o these Buxtorf adds three 
others : 1. OHD, pore gold of the circulat- 
ing medium. 2. "iVl, gold in the treasury. 

3. choice, fine gold. Arabia had for- 
merly Its golden mines. “The gold of 
Sheba,” Psalm Ixxii. 15, is, in the Septua- 
gint and Arabic versions, “the gold of Ara- 
bia.” Sheba was the ancient name of Ara- 
bia Felix. Mr. Bruce, however, places it in 
Africa, at Azab. The gold of Ophir, so 
often mentioned, must be that which was 

rocured in Arabia, on the coast of the Red 
ea. We are assured by Sanchoniathon, as 
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oiioted by Eusebius, and by Herodotus, that 
trie Phenicians carried on a considerable 
traffic with this gold even before the days of 
Job, who ^eaks of it, xxii. 24. 

GOLIATH, a famous giant of the city of 
Oath, who was slain by David, 1 Sam. xvii. 
4, 5, &c. See Giants. 

GOMER, the eldest son of Japheth, by 
whom a great part of Asia Minor was first 
peopled, and particularly that extensive tract 
which was called Phrygia, including the sub- 
divisions of Mysia, Galatia, Bithynia, Lyca- 
onia, &c. The colonies of Gomer extended 
into Germany, Gaul, (in both of which traces 
of the name are preserved,! and Britain, 
which was undoubtedly peopled from Gaul. 
Amongst the descendants of the ancient in- 
habitants of this island, namely, the Welsh, 
the words Kiimero and Kumeraeg, the names 
of the people and the language, sufficiently 
point out their origin. In fact, under the 
names of Cimmerii, Cimbri, Cymrig, Cum- 
bri, Umbri, and ('ambri, the tribes of Go- 
merians extended themselves from the 
Euxinc to the Atlantic, and from Italy to 
the Baltic ; having added to their original 
names those of Celts, Gauls, Galatae, and 
Gaels, superadded. 

GOMORRAH, one of the five cities of 
the Pentapohs, consumed by fire. Genesis 
xix. 24, &c. See Dead Sea. 

GOSHEN. This was the most fertile 
pasture ground in the whole of Lower 
Egypt ; thence called Goshen, from gmh, 
in Arabic, signifying “ a heart,’' or whatso- 
ever is choice or precious. There was also 
a Goshen in the territory of the tribe of 
Judah, so called for the same reason, 
Joshua X. 41. Hence Joseph recommended 
it to his family as “the best of the land,’' 
Gen.xlvii.il. and “the fat of the land,” 
Gen. xlv. 18. The land of Goshen lay along 
the most easterly branch of the Nile, and on 
the east side of it; for it is evident that, 
at the time of the exode, the Israelites did 
not cross the Nile. In ancient times, the 
fertile land was considerably more extensive, 
both in length and breadth, than at present, 
in consequence of the general failure of the 
eastern branches of the Nile ; the main body 
of the river verging more and more to the 
w^st continually, and deepening the chan- 
nels on that side. 

GOSPEL, a history of the life, actions, 
death, resurrection, ascension, and doctrine 
of Jesus Christ. The word is Saxon, and 
of the same import with the Latin term 
evangelium, or the Greek ^vayy4Kiov, which 
signifies “glad tidings,” or “good news;’^ 
the history of our Saviour bem^ the best 
history ever published to mankind. This 
history is contained in the writings of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St, John, 
who from thence are called evangelists. The 
Christian church never acknowledged any 
more than these four Gospels as canonical : 
notwithstanding which, several apocryphal 
gospels are handed down to us, and others 
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are entirely lost. The four Gospels contain 
each of them the history of our Saviour’s 
life and ministry ; but we must remember, 
that no one of the evangelists undertook to 
give an account of all the miracles which 
Christ performed, or of all the instructions 
which he delivered. They are written with 
different degrees of conciseness ; but every 
one of them is sufficiently full to prove that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah, the Savi- 
our of the world, who had been predicted by 
a long succession of prophets, and whose 
advent was expected at the time of his ap- 
pearance, both by Jews and gentiles. 

2. That all the books which convey to us 
the history of events under the New Testa- 
ment were written and immediately published 
by persons contemporary with the events, is 
most fully proved by the testimony of an 
unbroken series of authors, reaching from 
the days of the evangelists to the present 
times ; by the concurrent belief of Chris- 
tians of all denominations ; and by the un- 
reserved confession of avowed enemies to 
the gospel. Jn tins point of view the writings 
of the ancient fathers of the Christian church 
are invaluable. They contain not only fre- 
quent references and allusions to the books 
of the New Testament, but also such numer- 
ous professed quotations from them, that it 
is demonstratively certain that these books 
existed in their present state a few years 
after the conclusion of Christ’s ministry upon 
earth. No unbeliever in the apostolic age, 
in the age immediately subsequent to it, or, 
indeed, in any age whatever, was ever able 
to disprove the facts recorded in these 
books ; and it does not appear that in the 
early times any such attempt was made. 
The facts, therefore, related in the New 
Testament must be admitted to have really 
happened. But if all the circumstances of 
the history of Jesus, that is, his miraculous 
conception in the womb of the virgin, the 
time at which he was born, the place where 
he was born, the family from which be was 
descended, the nature of the doctrines which 
he preached, the meanness of his condition, 
his rejection, death, burial, resurrection, 
and ascension, with many other minute par- 
ticulars; if all these various circumstances 
in the history of Jesus exactly accord 
with the predictions of the Old Testament 
relative to the promised Messiah, in whom 
all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed, it follows that Jesus was that Mes- 
siah. And again : if Jesus really performed 
the miracles as related in the Gospels, and 
was perfectly acquainted with the thoughts 
and designs of men, his divine mission can- 
not be doubted. Lastly : if he really fore- 
told his own death and resurrection, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, its miraculous 
effects, the sufferings of the apostles, the call 
of the gentiles, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, it necessarily follows that he spake 
by the authority of God himself. These, 
and many other arguments^ founded in the 
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more than human character of Jesus, in the 
rapid propagation of the gospel, in the ex- 
cellence of its precepts and doctrines, and 
in the constancy, intrepidity, and fortitude 
of its early professors, incontrovertibly estab- 
lish the truth and divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion, and afford to us, who live in 
these latter times, the most positive confirm- 
ation of the promise of our Lord, that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’* 

3. The Gospels recount those wonderful 
and important events with which the Chris- 
tian religion and its divine Author were in- 
troduced into the world, and which have 
produced so great a change in the principles, 
the manners, the morals, and the temporal 
as well as spiritual condition of mankind. 
They relate the first appearance of Christ 
upon earth, his extraordinary and miracu- 
lous birth, the testimony borne to him by his 
forerunner, John the Baptist, the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, the opening of his 
divine commission, the pure, the perfect, 
and sublime morality which he taught, espe- 
cially in his inimitable sermon on the mount, 
the infinite superiority which he showed to 
every other moral teacher, both in the matter 
and manner of his discourses, more particu- 
larly by crushing vice in its very cradle, in the 
first risings of wicked desires and propensi- 
ties in the heart, by giving a decided prefer- 
ence to the mild, gentle, passive, conciliating 
virtues, before that violent, vindictive, high- 
spirited, unforgiving temper, which has been 
always too much the favourite character of 
the world ; by requiring us to forgive our 
very enemies, and to do good to them that 
hate us ; by excluding from our devotions, 
our alms, and all our virtues, all regard to 
fame, reputation, and applause ; by laying 
down two great general principles of moral- 
ity, love to God, and love to mankind, and 
deducing from thence every other human 
duty ; by conveying his instructions under 
the easy, familiar, and impressive form of 
parables ; by expressing himself in a tone of 
dignity and authority unknown before ; by 
exemplifying every virtue that he taught in 
his own unblemished and perfect life and 
conversation; and, above all, by adding 
those awful sanctions, which he alone, of all 
moral instructers, had the power to hold 
out, eternal rewards to the virtuous, and 
eternal punishments to the wicked. The 
sacred narratives then represent to us the 
high character that he assumed ; the claim 
he made to a divine original ; the wonderful 
miracles he wrought in proof of his divinity ; 
the various prophecies which plainly marked 
him out as the Messiah, the great Deliverer 
of the Jews ; the declarations he made that 
he came to offer himself a sacrifice for the 
sins of all mankind; the cruel indignities, 
sufferings, and persecutions to which, in 
consequence of this ^reat design, he was 
exposed ; the accomplishment of it, by the 
painful and ignominious death to which he 
submitted, by his resurrection after three 
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days from the grave, by his ascension into 
heaven, by his sitting there at the right 
hand of God, and performing the office of a 
Mediator and intercessor for the sinful sons 
of men, till he shall come a second time in 
his glorjr to sit in judgment on all mankind, 
and decide their final doom of happiness or 
misery for ever. These are the momentous, 
the interesting, truths on which the Gospels 
principally dwell. 

4. We find in the ancient records a twofold 
order, m which the evangelists are arranged. 
They stand either thus, Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark ; or thus, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John. The first is made with refer- 
ence to the character and the rank of the 
persons, according to which the apostles 
precede their assistants and attendants 
(o#co\ov0oty, comitibus). It is observed in the 
oldest Latin translations and in the Gothic ; 
sometimes also in the works of Latin teach- 
ers ; but among all the Greek mss. only in 
that at Cambridge. But the other, namely, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, is, in all the 
old translations of Asia and Africa, in all cata- 
logues of the canonical books, and in Greek 
MSS. , in general, the customary and estab- 
lished one as it regarded not personal circum- 
stances, but as It had respect to chronologi- 
cal ; which is to us a plain indication what 
accounts concerning the succession of the 
evangelists, the Asiatic, and Greek churches, 
and also those of Africa, had before them, 
when the Christian books were arranged in 
collections. It is a considerable advantage, 
says Michaelis, that a history of such im- 
portance as that of Jesus Christ has been 
recorded by the pens of separate and inde- 
pendent writers, who, from the variations 
which are visible in these accounts, have in- 
contestably proved that they did not unite 
with a view of imposing a fabulous narrative 
on mankind. That St. Matthew had never 
seen the Gospel of St. Luke, nor St. Luke 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, is evident from 
a comparison of their writings. The Gospel 
of St. Mark, which was written later, must 
likewise have been unknown to Saint Luke ; 
and that St. Mark had ever read the Gospel 
of St. Luke, IS at least improbable, because 
their Gospeln so frequently differ. It is a 
generally received opinion, that St. Mark 
made use of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the com- 
osition of his own ; but this is an unfounded 
ypothesis. The Gospel of St. John, being 
written after the other three, supplies what 
they had omitted. Thus have we four dis- 
tinct and independent writers of one and the 
same history; and, though trifling variations 
may seem to exist in their narratives, yet 
these admit of easy solutions; and in all 
matters of consequence, whether doctrinal 
or historical, there is such a manifest agree- 
ment between them as is to be found in no 
other writings whatever. Though we have 
only four original writers of the life of 
Jesus, the evidence of the history does 
not rest on the testimony of four men. 
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Christianity had been propagated in a great 
pitft of the world before any of them had 
written, on the testimony of thousands 
and tens of thousands, who had been wit- 
nesses of the great facts which they have 
recorded ; so that the writing of these par- 
ticular books IS not to be considered as the 
cause, but rather the effect, of the belief of 
Christianity; nor could those books have 
been written and received as they were, 
namely, as authentic histones, of the subject 
of which all persons of that age were judges, 
if the facts they have recorded had not been 
well known to be true 
5. The term gospel is often used in scrip- 
ture to signify the whole Christian doctrine : 
hence, “ preaching the gospeP^ is declaring 
all the truths, precepts, promises, and 
threatenings of Christianity. 'Jins is termed, 
“the gospel of the grace of God,” because 
it flows from God^s free love and goodness. 
Acts XX. 24 ; and when truly and faithfully 
preached, is accompanied with the influences 
of the divine Spirit. It is called, “ the 
gospel of the kingdom,” because it treats of 
the kingdom of grac^^, and shows the way to 
the kingdom of glory. It is styled, “ the 
gospel of Christ,” because he is the Author 
and great subject of it, Romans i 16; and 
“ the gospel of peace and salvation,” be- 
cause it publishes peace with God to the 
penitent and believing, gives, to such, peace 
of conscience and tranquillity of mmd, and 
is the means of their salvation, present and 
eternal. As it displays the glory of God 
and of Christ, and ensures to lus true fol- 
lowers eternal glory, it is entitled, “ the 
glorious gospel,” and, “ the everlasting 
gospel,” because it commenced from the fail 
of man, is permanent throughout all time, 
and produces effects which are evci lasting. 

^ GOVERNMENT OF THE HiSBREWS. 
The posterity of Jacob, while remaining in 
Egypt, maintained, notwithstanding the aug- 
mentation of their numbers, that patriarchal 
form of government which is so prevalent 
among the nornades. Every father of a 
family exercised a father’s authority over 
those of his own household. Every tribe 
obeyed its own pnace., who was ori- 

ginally the first-born of the founder of the 
tribe, but who, in process of time, appears to 
have been elected. As the people increased 
in numbers, various heads of families united 
together, and selected some individual from 
their own body, who was somewhat distin- 
guished, for their leader. Perhaps the choice 
%vas made merely by tacit consent; and, 
without giving him the title of ruler in form, 
they were willing, while convinced of his 
virtues, to render submission to his will. 
Such an union of families was denominated 
“the house of the father;” and “ the house 
of the father of the families,” Num iii 24, 
30, 33. In other instances, although the 
numlier varied, being sometimes more and 
sometimes less than a thousand, it was de- 
nominated, ct thousand. “Now 
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therefore present yourselves before the Lord 
by your tribes, and by your thousands ; ” 
“ the thousands of Judah “ the thousands 
of Israel,” &c. 1 8am, x. 19; xxiii. 23; 
Judges vi. 15; Num. xxvi. 5 — 50. The 
heads of these united families were desig- 
nated “ heads of thousands,” Num. i. 16 ; 
X. 4. They held themselves in subjection 
to the “ princes of the tribes.” Both the 
princes and heads of families are mentioned 
under the common names of CD'JpT, seniors 
or senators, and '•W heads of tribes. 

Following the law of reason, and the rules 
established by custom, they governed with 
a paternal authority the tribes and united 
families ; and, while they left the minor 
concerns to the heads of individual families, 
aimed to superintend and promote the best 
interests of the community generally. Ori- 
ginally, it fell to tlie princes of the tribes 
themselves to keep geneelogical tables : 
subsequently, they employed scribes especi- 
ally for this purpose, who, in the progress 
of time, acquired so great authority, that 
under the name of translated, in 

the English version, officers, they were per- 
mitted to exercise a share in the government 
of the nation It was by magistrates of this 
description that the Hebrews were governed 
while they remained in Egypt ; and tho 
Egyptian kings made no objection to it, 
Exod iii 16; V 1, 14, 15, 10. 

2. Hie posterity of Abrabani, Isaac, and 
Jacob were set apart and destined to the 
great object of preserving and transmitting 
the true religion, Gen. xviii 16 — 20; xvii, 
9 — 14; xii 3; -xxn 18; vwiii 14. Having 
increased in numbers, it appeared very evi- 
dent that they could not live among nations 
given to idolatry without running the hazard 
of becoming infected witli the same evil. 
Hiey were, therefore, in the providence of 
God, assigned to a particular country, the 
extent of which was so small, that they were 
obliged, if they would live independently of 
other nations, to give up m a great measure 
the life of shepherds, and devote themselves 
to agriculture. Further : very many of the 
Hebrews during their residence in Egypt had 
fallen into idolatrous habits. These were to 
be brought back again to the knowledge of 
the true God, and all were to be excited to 
engage in those undertakings which should 
be found necessary for the support of the 
true religion All the Mosaic institutions 
aim at the accomplishment of these objects. 
The fundamental principle, therefore, of 
those institutions was this, — that the true 
God, the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse, and none other, ought to be wor- 
shipped. To secure this end the more cer- 
tainly, God became king to the Hebrews. 
Accordingly, the land of Canaan, which was 
destined to he occupied by them, was de- 
clared to be the land of Jehovah, of which 
he was to be the king, and the Hebrews merely 
the hereditary occupants God promulgated, 
from thccloiids of Mount Sinai, the prominent 
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laws for the goyernment of Ins peo])le, consi- 
dered as a religious community, Exod. xx. 
These laws were afterwards more fully deve- 
loped and illustrated by Moses. The rewards 
which should accompany the obedient, and 
the punishments which should be the lot of 
the transgressor, were at the same time 
announced, and the Hebrews promised by a 
solemn oath to obey. Exodus xxi.— -xxiv. ; 
Deut. xxvii. — XXX. 

3. In order to keep the true nature of the 
community fully and constantly in view, all 
the ceremonial institutions had reference to 
God, not only as the Sovereign of the uni - 
verse, but as the King of the people. The 
people were taught to feel that the taberna- 
cle was not only the temple of Jehovah, hut 
the palace of their King ; that the priests were 
the royal servants, and were bound to attend 
not only to sacred but to secular affairs, and 
were to receive, as their salary, the first tithes, 
which the people, as sub jects, were led to con- 
sider a part of that revenue which was due to 
God, their immediate Sovereign. ( )ther things 
of a less jiromment and important nature 
had reference to the same great end. Since, 
therefore, God was the Sovereign, in a civil 
point of view as well as others, of Palestine 
and its inhabitants, the commission of idolatry 
by any inhabitant of that country, even a 
foreigner, was a defection from the true 
King It was, in fact, treason; was con- 
sidered a crime equal in aggravation to that 
of murder; and was, consequently, attended 
with the severest punishment Whoever 
invited or exhorted to idolatry was con- 
sidered seditious, and w'as obnoxious to the 
same punishment. Jncunlations also, nccni- 
mancy, and other piactices of this nature, 
were looked u})on as ai ts of a kindred aspect 
with idolatry itself ; and the same puniali- 
ment was to be inflicted upon the perpe- 
trators of them as upon idolaters . 'J'hesame 
rigour of inquiry after the perpetiators of 
idolatry was enforced, tliat was exhibited in 
respect to other crimes of the deepest aggra- 
vation; and the person who knew of the 
commission of idolatry in another was 
hound by the law to complain of the person 
thus guilty before the judge, though the 
criminal sustained the near relationship of 
a wife or a brother, a daughter or a son. 

4. Many things m the administration of the 
government remained the same under the 
Mosaic economy, as it had been before. The 
authority which they had previously pos- 
sessed, was continuefi, in the time of Moses 
and after his time, to the princes of the 
tribes, to the heads of families and combina- 
tions of families, and to the genealogists, 
Num. xi. 16; Deut. xvi 18; xx. 5; xxxi. 
28. Yet Moses, by the advice of Jethro, his 
father-in-law, increased the number of rulers 
by the appointment of an additional num- 
ber of judges ; some to judge over ten, 
some over fifty, some over a bundreil, and 
some over a thousand, men, Exodus xviii. 
13 — 20 These judges weic elected by the 


suffrages of the jicoplc from those vIk), by 
their authority and rank, might be reckoned 
among the rulers or princes of the peojde. 
The inferior judges, that is, those wlio 
superintended the judicial concerns of the 
smaller numbers, were subordinate to tlv* 
superior judges, or those who judged e 
larger number; and cases, accordingly, of 
a diffjcult nature went up from the inferior 
to the superior judges. Those of a very 
difficult character, so much so as to be jier- 
plexing to the superior judges, were appealed 
to Moses himself, and in some ea^-es from 
Moses to the High Priest. 'I'he judges, of 
whom vve have now spoken, sustained a 
civil as well as a judicial authority, and were 
included m the list of those who are de- 
nominated the elders and princes of Israel 
that is to say, supposing they were chosen 
from the elders and princes, they did not 
forfeit their seat among them by accepting 
a judicial office; and, on the contrary, the 
respectability attached to their office, sup- 
posing they were not chosen from them, 
entitled them to he reckoned in their num- 
ber, Deut. XXXI 28; Joshua vin 33; xxju 
2; XXIV. 1. The vatious civil officers that 
have been mentioned, namely, judges, bcad^ 
of families, genealogists, elders, princes of 
the tribes, &c., were dispersed, as a mattei 
of course, in different parts of th.e country 
Those of them, aecordingly» who dwelt in 
the same city, or the same ncighbonihood, 
formed the coniifia^ senate, or Icgislativ 
assembly of their immediate vicinity, Deut. 
XIX 12; XXV 8, 1); Judges viu. 14, ix. 3 — 
46 ; XI 5 ; 1 Sara viii 4 ; x\i 4 When all 
that dwelt in any particulai tribe were con- 
vened, they formeel the legislative assemlily 
of the tribe ; and when they were convem'd 
in one body from all the tribes, they formed 
in like inaimcr the legislatue assenddy of 
the nation, and were the rejirescntatives of 
all the people, Joshua x.xm 1, 2; xxiv I. 
The priests, who were the learned class of 
the community, and besides were hereditary 
officers m the state, being set apart for civil 
as well as religious puriioses, had, by the 
divine command, a right to a sitting in this 
assembly. Exodus xxxii. 29 ; Num xxxvi 
15 ; viii 5 — 26. Being thus called u])on to 
sustain very diflereritand yet very important 
offices, they became the subjects of that 
envy which would naturally be excited by 
the honour and the advantages attached to 
their situation In order to conliim them 
in the duties which devolved upon them, 
and to throw at the greatest distance the 
mean and lurking pimciplc just mentioned, 
God, after the .sedition of Koiah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, sanctioned the separatum of the 
whole tribe, winch had been jircviously made 
to the service of religion ami the state, by a 
most evident and sinking miracle, Num, 
xvi. 1 — 7- 

5. Each tnbe was governed by its (Mvn 
lulcF’., ai.d couseqm iili\ to a certain c\ *to> 
conslitutjd a civil coinmunily, indf pc 
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of the other tribes, Judges xx. 11 — 4G; 
2 Samuel ii. 4 ; Judges i. 21. If any affair 
concerned the whole or manjr of the tribes, 
it was determined by them in conjunction 
in the legislativ'^e assembly of the nation, 
Judges XI. 1 — 11 ; 1 Chron. v. 10, 18, 19; 
2 Sam. hi. 17; 1 Kings xii. 1—24. If one 
tribe found itself unequal to the execution 
of any proposed plan, it might connect itself 
with another, or even a number of the other 
tribes, Judges i. 1 — 3, 22; iv. 10; vii. 23, 
24 ; viii. 1 — 3 But, although in many 
things each tribe existed by itself, and acted 
separately, yet in others they were united, 
and formed but one community : for all the 
tribes were bound together, so as to form 
one church and one civil community, not 
only by their common ancestors, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; not only by 
the common promises which they had re- 
ceived from those ancestors ; not only by the 
need in which they stood of mutual counsel 
and assistance ; but also by the circumstance 
that God was their common King, and that 
they had a -common tabernacle for his palace, 
and a common sacerdotal and Levitical order 
for his ministers. Accordingly, every tribe 
exerted a sort of iiisjiection over the others, 
as respected their observance of the law. 
If anything had been neglected, or any 
wrong had been done, the particular tribe 
concerned was amenable to the others ; and, 
in case justice could not be secured in any 
other way, might be punished with war, 
Joshua xxii. 9 — 34 ; Judges xx. 1, &c. 

6. When wc remember that God was ex- 
pressly chosen the King of the people, and that 
he enacted laws and decided litigated points 
of importance, Nuin. xvii. 1 — 11, xxvii. 
1 — 11, xxxvi. 1 — 10; when we remember 
also that he answered and solved questions 
proposed, Nurn. xv 32—41, Joshua vii. 16 
—22, Judges 1 . 1, 2. XX 18, 27, 28, 1 8am. 
xiv. 37, xxiii. 9 — 12, xxx 8, 2 Sam. ii. 1 ; 
that he threatened punishment, and that, in 
some instances, he actually inflicted it upon 
the hardened and impenitent, Nuin. xi. 33 — 
35, xii 1 — 15, XVI. 1 — 50, Lev. xxvi. 3—46, 
Deut. XXVI. — xxx ; when, finally, we take 
into account, that he promised prophets, 
who were to be, as it were, his ambassadors, 
Deut xviii , and afterwards sent them ac- 
cording to his promise, and that, in order to 
preserve the true religion, he governed the 
whole people by a striking and peculiar jiro- 
vidence, we are at liberty to say, that God 
was, in fact, the Monarch of the people, and 
that the government was a theocracy. But, 
although the government of the Jews was a 
theocracy, it was not destitute of the usual 
forms which exist m civil governments 
among men. (ilod, it is true, was the King, 
and the High Priest, if we may he allowed 
so to speak, was his miniNter of state ; hut 
still the political atlairs were m a great mea- 
sure under the disposal of the elders, princes, 
&Ci^ It ^vas to them that Moses gave the 
divine commands, determined expressly 
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their powers ; and submitted their requests 
to the decision of God, Num. xiv. 5 ; xvi 4 , 
&c , xxvii. 5 ; xxxvi. 6, 6. It was in refer- 
ence to the great power possessed by these 
men, who formed the legislative assembly of 
the nation, that Josephus pronounced the 
government to be aristocratical. But from 
the circumstance that the people possessed 
so much influence, as to render it necessary 
to submit laws to them for their ratification, 
and that they even took upon themselves 
sometimes to propose laws or to resist those 
which were enacted ; from the circumstance 
also that the legislature of the nation had 
not the power of laying taxes, and that the 
civil code was regulated and enforced by 
God himself, independently of the legisla- 
ture, Jiowman and Michaelis are in favour 
of considering the Hebrew government a 
democracy. In siipjiort of their opinion 
such passages are exhibited as the following, 
Exodus XIX. 7, 8 ; xxiv. 3 — 8 ; Deut. xxix. 
9 — 14; Joshua ix. 18, 19; xxiii. 1, &c. ; 
xxiv. 2, &c. ; 1 Samuel x. 24 ; xi. 14, 15 ; 
Num. xxvii. 1 — 8 ; xxxvi. 1 — 9. The truth 
seems to lie between these two opinions. 
The Hebrew government, putting out of 
view its theocratical feature, was of a mixed 
form, in some respects approaching to a de- 
mocracy, in others assuming more of an 
aristocratical character. 

7. From what has been said, it is clear, that 
the Ruler and supreme Head of the political 
community in question was (aod, who, with 
the dCvSign of promoting the good of his 
subjects, condescended to exhibit his visible 
presence m the tabernacle, wherever it 
travelled and wherever it dwelt. If, in 
reference to the assertion, that (lod was the 
Ruler of the Jewish state, it should be in- 
quired what part was sustained by Moses, 
the answer is, that God was the Ruler, the 
people were his subjects, and Moses was the 
mediator or internuncio between them . But 
the title most appropriate to Moses, and 
most descriptive of the part he sustained, is 
that of legislator of the Israelites and their 
deliverer from the Egyptians. If the same 
question should be put in respect to Joshua, 
tne answer would be, that he was not properly 
the successor of Moses, and that, so far from 
being the ruler of the state, he was desig- 
nated by the ruler to sustain the subordinate 
office of military leader of the Israelites in 
their conquest of the land of Canaan. 

8. But, although the Hebrew state was so 

constituted, that beside God, the invisible 
King, and his visible servant, the High 
Priest, there was no other general ruler of 
the commonwealth, yet it is well known that 
there were rulers of a high rank, appointed 
at various times, called a word which 

not only signifies a judge in the usual sense 
of the term, but any governor, or adminis- 
trator of public affairs, 1 Samuel viii. 20 ; 
Isaiah xi. 4; 1 Kings lii. 9. The power 
lodged in these rulers, who are called judges 
in the scriptures, seems to have been in 
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some respects paramount to that of the 
general comitia of the nation, and we find 
that they declared war, led armies, concluded 
peace ; and that this was not the whole, if 
indeed it was the most important part, of 
their duties. For many of the judges, for 
instance, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Eli, and 
Samuel, ruled the nation in peace. They 
might appropriately enough be called the 
supreme executive, exercising all the rights 
of sovereignty, with the exception of enact- 
ing laws, ana imposing taxes. They were 
honoured, but they bore no external badges 
of distinction ; they were distinguished, but 
they enjoyed no special privileges them- 
selves, and communicated none to their pos- 
terity. They subserved the public good 
without emolument, that the state might be 
prosperous, that religion might be preserved, 
and that God alone might be King in Israel. 
It ought to be observed, however, that not 
all the Judges ruled the whole nation : 
some of them presided over only a few sepa- 
rate tribes. 

9- God, in the character of King, had go- 
verned the Israelites for sixteen ages. lie 
ruled them, on the terms which he himself, 
through the ageney of Moses, had proposed 
to them, namely, that if they observed their 
allegiance to him, they should be prosperous ; 
if not, adversity and misery would be the 
consequence, Exod. xix 4, 5 ; xxiii 20- -.33 ; 
Lev. xxvi. 3 — iG; Deut xxviii. — xxx. We 
may learn from the whole book of Judges, 
and from the first eight chapters of Samuel, 
how exactly the result, from the days of 
Joshua down to the time of Samuel, agreed 
with these conditions. But in the time of 
Samuel, the government, m point of form, 
was changed into a monarchy. The election 
of king, however, was committed to (iod, 
who chose one by lot : so that God was still 
the ruler, and the king the vicegerent. I'he 
terms of the government, as respected God, 
were the same as before, and the same duties 
and principles were inculcated on the Israel- 
ites as had been originally, 1 Sam. viii. 7; 
X. 17—23; xii. 14, 15, 20—22, 24, 25. In 
consequence of the fact, that Saul did not 
choose at all times to obey the commands of 
God, the kingdom was taken from him and 
given to another, 1 Sam. xiii. 5 — 14 ; xv. 

1 — 31 . David, through the agency of Samuel, 
was selected by Jehovah for king, who thus 
gave a proof that he still retained, and was 
disposed to exercise, the right of appointing 
the ruler under him, 1 Samuel xvi. 1 — 3. 
David was first made king over »Tudah ; but 
as he received his appointment from God, 
and acted under his authority, the other 
eleven tribes submitted to him, 2 Sam. v. 

1 — 3 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 4 — 6. David express- 
ly acknowledged God as the Sovereign, and 
as having a right to appoint the immediate 
ruler of the people, J Chron. xxviii. 7 — 10 ; 
he religiously obeyed His statutes, the ])eople 
adhered firmly to God, and his reign was 
prosperous. The paramount authority of 


God, as the King of the nation, and his right 
to appoint one who should act in the capa- 
city of his vicegerent, are expressly recog- 
nised in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 

10. On the subversion of the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy, (B. C. 543,) he authorized the 
Jews, by an edict, to return into their own 
country, with full permission to enjoy their 
laws and religion, and caused the city and 
temple of Jerusalem to be rebuilt. In the 
following year, part of the tJews returned 
under Zerubbabel, and renewed their sacri- 
fices: but the re-erection of the city and 
temple being interrupted for several years 
by the treachery and hostility of the Sama- 
ritans or Cutheans, the avowed enemies of 
the Jews, the completion and dedication of 
the temple did not take place until the year 
B. C. 511, six years after the accession of 
Cyrus. The rebuilding of Jerusalem was 
accomplished, and the reformation of their 
ecclcHiatical and civil polity was effected, by 
the two divinely insj)ired and pious governors, 
Ezra and Nehemiah; but the theocratic 
government does not ajipcar to have been 
restored. The new temple was not, as 
formerly, God’s palace; and the cloud of 
his presence did not take possession of it. 
After their death the Jews were governed 
by their High Priests, in subjection how- 
ever to the Persian kings, to whom they 
paid tribute, Ezra iv. 13; vii 24, but with 
the full enjoyment of their other magis- 
trates, as well as their liberties, civil and 
religious. Nearly three centuries of unin- 
terrupted prosperity ensued, until the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
when they were most cruelly ojitiressed, and 
compelled to take up arms m their own de- 
fence. Under the able conduct of Judas, 
surnamed Maccabeus, and his valiant bro- 
thers, the Jews maintained a religious war 
for twenty-six years with five sucees.sive 
kings of Syria ; and after destroying upwards 
of two hundred thousand of their best troops, 
the Maccabees finally established the inde- 
pendence of their own country and the ag 
grandisement of their family. This illustrious 
house, whose princes united the regal and 
pontifical dignity in their own persons, ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Jews during a 
period of one hundred and twenty-six ycais; 
until, disputes arising between lfyrcanu!> H. 
and his brother Aristobulus, tlie latter was 
defeated by the Romans under Pomjiey, who 
captured Jerusalem, and reduced Judea to 
dependence, B. G. 5.9. 

GOVERNOR. Judea having been re- 
duced into a province by the Romans, they 
sent governors thither, who were subject not 
only to the emperors, but also to the go- 
vernors of Syria, whereof Judea made a part. 

GOURD, fvp'-p, Jonah iv. 6, 7, 9, 10. 
Michaelis, in his remarks on this subject, 
says, “ Celsius appears to me to have proved 
that it is the kiki of the Egyptians.’^ He 
refers it to the class of the ricinusy the great 
2 G 3 
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catapueus. According to Dioscorides, it is 
of rapid growth, and bears a berry from 
which an oil is expressed In the Arabic 
version of this passage, which is to be found 
in Avicenna, it is rendered, “ from thence is 
pressed the oil which they call oil of kiki, 
which IS the oil of Alkeroa.” So Herodotus 
says . “ The inhabitants of the marshy 
grounds m Kgy}>t make use of an oil, which 
they term the kiki, cxjircsscd from the Silli- 
^yprian plant. In Greece this plant springs 
spontaneously, without any cultivation; but 
the Kgy[)tiaris sow it on the banks of the 
river and of the canals; it there iiroduces 
fruit m great abundance, but of a very strong 
odour. When gathered, they obtain from it, 
cither by friction or pressure, an unctuous 
Injuid, which diffuses an offensive smell, hut 
for burning it is equal m quality to the oil of 
olives.” This plant rises with a strong her- 
baceous stalk to the height of ten or twelve 
feet ; and is furnished with very large leaves, 
not unlike those of the plane-tree Rabbi 
Kimclii says that the people of the east plant 
them liefore their shops for the sake of the 
sliade, and to refresh themselves under them. 
Niolmhr says, “I saw, for the first time at 
Basra, the plant ei-lceroa^ mentioned in Mi- 
ciuielis’s * iiuestions ^ It has the form of a 
tree. The^ trunk appeared to me rather to 
1 escmblc leaves than wood ; nevertheless, it 
18 harder than that winch bears the Adam’s 
fig. Kach branch of the keroa has but one 
large leaf, with six or seven foldings in it. 
Hus plant was near to a rivulet, which 
■watered it amply. At the end of October, 
J7fi5, It had nsen in five monthfi’ time about 
eight feet, and liore at once flowers and fruit, 
ripe and urinjie Another tree of tins spe- 
cies, winch had not had so much water, had 
not grown more in a whole year. The 
flowers and leaves of it winch I gathered 
witbejcd in a few minutes; as do all jdants 
of a rapid growth, 'lliis tiec is called at 
Alepjio, pahna Chrisii. An oil is made from 
it called oleum de keroa ; oleum. Heinum ; 
oleum ficus infernalis The Christians and 
.lews of Mosul (Nineveh) say, it was not the 
keroa whoso shadow refreshed Jonah, but a 
sort of gourd, el-kera, which has very large 
leaves, very large fruit, and lasts but about 
four months.” The epithet which the pro- 
phet uses in speaking of the jilant, “ son of 
the night it was, and, as a son of the night, 
it died,” does not compel us to believe that 
it grew in a single night, hut, either by a 
strong oriental figure that it was of rapid 
growth, or akin to night in the shade it 
spread for his repose. The figure is not un- 
common in the east, and one of our own 
poets has called the rose “ child of the sum- 
mer.” Nor are we bound to take the ex- 
pression “on the morrow,” as strictly im- 
porting the very next day, since the word 
has reference to much more distant time, 
By)d. xni. 14 ; Bent. vi. 20 ; Joshua iv G it 
might be simply laken as afterwards. But 
the authoi of “ Scripture Illustiatcd” jm^Uv 
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remarks, “ As the history in Jonah expressly 
says, the Lord prepared this plant, no doubt 
we may conceive of it as an extraordinary 
one of Its kind, remarkably rapid in its 
growth, remarkably hard in its stem, re- 
markably vigorous in its branches, and re- 
markable for the extensive spread of its 
leaves and the deep gloom of their shadow ; 
and, after a certain duration, remarkable for 
a sudden withering, and a total uselessness 
to the impatient prophet.” 

2. We read of the wild gourd in 2 Kings iv. 
39; that Elisha, being at Gilgal during a 
great famine, bade one of his servants pre- 
pare something for the entertainment of the 
prophets who were in that place The ser- 
vant, going into the field, found, as our 
translators render it, some wild gourds, 
gathered a lap-full of them, and, having 
brought them with him, cut them in pieces 
and put them into a pot, not knowing what 
they were. When they were brought to table, 
the prophets, having tasted them, thought 
they were mortal poison. Immediately, the 
man of God called for flour, threw it into the 
pot, and desired them to eat without any ap- 
prehensions. They did so, and perceived 
nothing of the bitterness whereof they were 
licfore sensible This plant or fruit is called 
in Hebrew and There have 

been various opinions about it. Celsius sup- 
poses it the colocynth. The leaves of the 
plant are large, placed alternate ; the flowers 
white, and tne fruit of the gourd kind, of 
the size of a large apple, which, w’hcn ripe, 
IS yellow, and of a pleasant and inviting ap- 
pearance, but to the taste intolerably bitter, 
and proves a drastic purgative. It seems 
that the fruit, whatever it might have been, 
was early thought proper for an ornament in 
architecture It furnished a model for some 
of the carved work of cedar m Solomon’s 
temple, 1 Kings vi. 18 ; vii. 24. 

GRACE. This word is understood in 
several senses • For beauty, graceful form, 
and agreeableness of person, Prov. i. 9; hi. 
22. For favour, friendship, kindness, Gen 
VI. 8 ; xviii. 3 ; Rom xi. 6 ; 2 Tim i 9. For 
pardon, mercy, undeserved remission of of- 
fences, Eph. ii. 5 ; Col. 1 . 6. For certain gifts 
of God, which he bestows freely, when, where, 
and on whom, he pleases ; such are the gifts 
of miracles, prophecy, languages, &c., itom. 
XV. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 10; Eph. hi. 8, &c. For 
the gospel dispensation, in contradistinction 
to that of the law, Rom. vi 14 ; 1 Peter v. 1 2. 
For a liberal and charitable disposition, 2 
Cor. vhi. 7. For eternal life, or final salva- 
tion, 1 Peter i. 13. In theological language 
grace also signifies divine influence upon 
the soul ; and it derives the name from this 
being the effect of the great grace or fa- 
vour of God to mankind. Austin defines 
inward actual grace to be the inspiration of 
love, which prompts us to practise according 
to what wc know, out of a religious affection 
and compliance. He says, likewise, that the 
ot (Jod is the blessing of God’s sweet 
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influence, whereby we are induced to take 
pleasure in that which he commands, to de- 
sire and to love it ; and tliat if God does not 
prevent us with this biessirifr, what he com- 
mands, not only is not perfected, but is not 
so much as begun in us Without the in- 
ward grace of ./esus Christ, man is not able 
to do the least thing that is good He stands 
in need of this grace to begin, continue, and 
finish all the good he does, or rather, which 
God does in him and with him, by his grace. 
This grace is free ; it is not due to us : if it 
were due to us, it would be no more grace ; 
it v/ould be a debt, Rom. xi. 6 ; it is in its 
nature an assistance so powerful and effica- 
cious, that It surmounts tlie obstinacy of the 
most rebellious human heart, without de- 
stroying human liberty. There is no subject 
on which Christian doctors have written so 
largely, as on the several particulars relating 
to the grace of God. The difficulty consists 
in reconciling human liberty with the opcia- 
tion of divine grace ; the concurrence of man 
with the influence and assistance of the Al- 
mighty. And who is able to set up an accu- 
rate boundary between these two things? 
Wlio can jiretend to know how far the jirivi- 
legcs of grace extend over the heart of man, 
and what that man’s liberty exactly is, who 
is prevented, enlightened, moved, and at- 
tracted by grace ? 

GRAPE, tbe fruit of tbevmc. There 
were fine vineyards and excellent grapes m 
the ])iomiscd land. The bunch of grapes 
which was cut lu the valley of Eslicol, and 
was brought upon a stall’ between two men 
to the camp of Israel at Kadeshharnea, 
Num. xiJi. 23, may give us some idea of the 
hirgonebs of the fiuit in that countiy It 
would be easy to produce a gicat number of 
wutncs',es to prove thac the giapes in thooe 
legions grow to a jirodigious size, iiy Cal- 
met, Sc’lieuchzer, and Harmer, this subject 
has boon exhausted. Doulxlari assures us, 
that ill the valley of Esheol wcie clusteis of 
grapes to he found of ten or twelve jiounds. 
JVloses, in the laiv, commanded that when 
the Israelites gathered their grapes, they 
should not be careful to pick up those that 
fell, nor be so exact as to leave none upon 
the vines • what fell, and what were left be- 
hind, the poor had liberty to glean. Lev. xix. 
10; Deut. xxiv. 21, 22. For the same bene- 
ficent purpose the second vintage was re- 
served • this, m those warm countries, was 
considerable, though never so good nor so 
plentiful as the former. The wise son of 
8irach says, “ I w’aked up last of all, as one 
that gleaneth after grape-gatherers. By the 
blessing of the Lord, I profited, and filled 
my wme-press like a gatherer of grapes,” 
Ecclus. xxxiii 16. It is frequent in scrip- 
ture to describe a total destruction by the 
similitude of a vine, stripped in such a man- 
ner, that there was not a bunch of grapes 
left of those who came to glean, llie pro- 
jihecy, He shall wash his clothes in wine, 
and his garments m the blood of the gi ape,” 
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Gen. xlix. 11, means that he shall reside in 
a country where grapes were in abundance. 
The vineyards of Engedi and of Sorek, so 
famous in scripture, were in the tribe, of 
Judah; and so was the valley of Esheol, 
whence the spies brought those extraordi- 
nary clusters '‘It appears,” says JVIanti, 
“ that the cultivation of the vine was never 
abandoned m this country. The grapes, which 
are white, and pretty large, are, however, 
not much superior in size to those of Europe. 
This peculiarity seems to be confined to those 
in this neighbourhood ; for at the distance of 
only SIX miles to the south, is the rivulet 
and valley called Escohol, celebrated in 
scripture for its fertility, and for producing 
very large grajies. In other parts of Syria, 
also, I have seen grapes of such an extraor- 
dinary size, that a bunch of them would be 
a sufiicient burden for one man. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that when the 
spies, sent by Moses to reconnoitre the pro- 
mised land, returned to give him an account 
of Its fertility, it required two of them to 
carry a bunch of grapes, which they brought 
with them suspended from a pole placed 
upon their shoulders.” Many eye-witnesses 
assure us, that m Palestine the vines, and 
bunches of grapes, are almost of an incredible 
size. " At Beidtd jin,” says Schultz, a “ village 
near Ptoleinais, we took our supper under a 
large vine, tlie sti'm of which was nearly a 
foot and a half in diamctei, the height about 
thirty feet, and covered with its branches 
and shoots (for the shoots must be svqiported) 
a hut of more thfin fifty feet long and lin^ad 
The bunches of these grapes are so large 
that they weigh from ten to twelve pounds, 
and the grapes may be comjiared to our 
plums Such a bunch is cut off and laid 
on a board, round which they seat them- 
selves, and each helps himself to as many as 
he pleases ” Foistcr, in his Hebrew dic- 
tionary, (umler the word Esheol), says, that 
he knew at Nurnburg a monk of the name 
of Acdcms, who had resided eight years in 
Pcilestine, and had also preached at Hebron, 
where he had seen bunches of grapes which 
were as much as two men could conveniently 
carry. 

The wild grapes, are the fruit of 

the wild or bastard vine ; sour and unpalat- 
able, and good for nothing but to make ver- 
juice. In Isaiah v. 2—4, the liOrd complains 
that he had planted his people as a choice 
vine, excellent as that of Sorek ; but that 
its degeneracy had defeated his purpose, 
and disappointed his hopes : when he ex- 
pected that it should bring forth choice fruit. 
It yielded only such as was bad ; not merely 
useless and unprofitable grapes, but clusters 
ofl’ensive and noxious. By the force and 
intent of the allegory, says Bishop Lowth, 
“good grapes ” ought to be opposed “to fruit 
of a dangerous and pernicious quality,” as, 
in the application of it, to judgment is 
opposed tyranny, and to righteousness op- 
presbion. Hasbelquist is inclined to believe 
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that the prophet here means the solanum 
incanum, ** hoary nightshade/' because it is 
common in Egypt and Palestine, and the 
Arabian name agrees well with it. Ine 
Arabs call it aneo el dib, '^wolPs grapes." 
The prophet could not have found a plant 
more opposite to the vine than this for it 
grows much in the vineyards, and is very 
pernicious to them. It is likewise a vine. 
Jeremiah uses the same image, and applies 
it to the same purpose, in an elegant pa- 
raphrase of this part of Isaiah’s parable, 
in his flowing and plaintive manner : “ I 
planted thee a Sorek, a scion perfectly 
genuine. How then art thou changed, and 
become to me the degenerate shoot of a 
strange vine I” Jer. ii. 21. From some sort 
of poisonous fruits of the grape kind, Moses, 
Deut. xxxii 32. 33, has taken those strong 
and highly poetical images with which he 
has set forth the future corruption and ex- 
treme degeneracy of the Israelites, in an 
allegory which has a near relation, both in 
its subject and imagery, to this of Isaiah : — 

“ Their vine is from the vine of Sodom, 

And from the fields of Gomorrah, 

Their grapes are grapes of gall ; 

And their clusters are bitter. 

Their wine is the poison of dragons. 

And the deadly venom of aspics.** 

GRASS, Gen. i. 11, the well-known 
vegetable upon which flocks and herds feed, 
and which decks our fields, and refreshes 
our sight with its grateful verdure. Its 
feeble frame and transitory duration are men- 
tioned in scripture as emblematic of the frail 
condition and fleeting existence of man. 
The inspired poets draw this picture with 
such inimitable beauty as the laboured ele- 
gies on mortality of ancient and modern 
times have never surpassed. See Psalm xc. 

0, and particularly Isaiah xl. 6 — 8 : “ llie 
voice said, Cry I And he said, What shall 
I cry ? All flesh is grass, and all the good- 
liness thereof is as the flower of the field. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, be- 
cause the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it. 
Verily, this people is grass. The grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever.” As, in their decay, 
the herbs of the fields strikingly illustrate the 
shortness of human life, so, in the order of 
their growth, from seeds dead and buried, 
they give a natural testimony to the doctrine 
of a resurrection. The prophet Isaiah, 
and the apostle Peter, both speak of bodies 
rising from the dead, as of so many seeds 
springing from the ground to renovated ex- 
istence and beauty, although they do not, as 
some have absurdly supposed, consider the 
resurrection as in any sense analogous to the 
])roce88 of vegetation, Isaiah xxvi. 19; 1 Peter 

1. 24, 25. 

It is a just remark of Grotius, that the 
Hebrews ranked the whole vegetable system 
tinder two classes, y)?, and The first 

is rendered or tree : to ex- 

press the second, the LXX. have adopted 
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X^fyros, as their common way to translato 
one Hebrew word by one Greek word, 
though not quite proper, rather than by a cir- 
cumlocution. It is accordingly used in their 
version of Genesis i. 11, where the distinc- 
tion first occurs, and in most other places. 
Nor is it with greater propriety rendered 
prass in English than x^pros in Greek. The 
same division occurs in Matt. vi. 30, and 
Rev. viii. 7, where our translators have in 
like manner had recourse to the term prase. 
Dr. Campbell prefers and uses the word 
herbage, as coming nearer the meaning of 
the sacred writer. Under the name herb is 
comprehended every sort of plant which has 
not, like trees and shrubs, a perennial stalk. 
That many, if not all, sorts of shrubs were 
included by the Hebrews under the denomi- 
nation, tree, is evident from Jotham’s apo- 
logue of the trees choosing a king. Judges 
ix. 7, where the bramble is mentioned as 
one. See Hay. 

GRASS-HOPPER, Leviticus xi. 22; 
Num. xiii. 33 ; 2 Chron. vii. 13 ; Eccles. xii. 

5 ; Isaiah xl. 22 ; 2 Esdras iv 24 ; Wisdom 
xvi. 9; Eccles. xliii. 17. Bochart supposes 
that this species of the locust has its name 
from the Arabic verb hajaba, “ to veil,” be- 
cause, when they fly, as they often do, in 
great swarms, they cclii>se even the light of 
the sun. “ But 1 presume,” says Parkhurst, 
“ this circumstance is not peculiar to any 
particular kind of locust • 1 should rather, 
therefore, think it denotes the cucnllatcd 
species, so denominated by naturalists from 
the cucullus, ‘ cowl’ or ‘ hood,’ with which 
they are furnished, and which distinguishes 
them from the other kinds. In JScheuchzer 
may be seen several of this sort ; and it will 
appear that this species nearly resemble our 
grass-hopper.” Our translators render the 
Hebrew word locust in the prayer of Solo- 
mon at the dedication of the temple, 2 Chron. 
vii. 13, and with propriety. But it is ren- 
dered grass-hopper, m Eccles. xii. 5, where 
Solomon, describing the infelicities of old 
age, says, “ The grass-hopper shall be a bur- 
den.” “To this insect,” says Dr. Smith, 
“ the preacher compares a dry, shrunk, 
shrivelled, crumpling, craggy old man ; his 
backbone sticking out, his knees projecting 
forwards, his arms backwards, his head 
downwards, and the apophyses or bunching 
parts of the bones in general enlarged. And 
from this exact likeness, without all doubt, 
arose the fable of Titlionus, who, living to 
extreme old age, was at last turned into a 
grass-hopper.” Dr. Hodgson, refemng it to 
the custom of eating locusts, supposes it to 
imply that luxurious gratification will be- 
come insipid; and Bishop Reynolds, that 
the lightest pressure of so small a creature 
shtill be uncomfortable to the aged, as not 
being able to bear any weight. Other com- 
mentators suppose the refciencc to the chirp- 
ing noise of the grass-hopper, which must be 
disagreeable to the aged and infirm, who 
naturally love quiet, and are commonly un- 
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able to bear much noise. It is probable that 
here, also, a kind of locust is meant ; and 
these creatures are proverbially loquacious. 
They make a loud, screaking, and aisagree- 
able noise with their wings. If one begins, 
others join, and the hateful concert becomes 
universal. A pause then ensues, and, as it 
were, on a signal given, it again commences ; 
and in this manner they continue squalling 
for two or three hours without intermission. 
The prophet Isaiah contrasts the grandeur 
and power of God, and everything reputed 
great in this world, by a very expressive re- 
ference to this insect : Jehovah sitteth on 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
are to him as grass-hoppers, Isaiah xl. 22. 
What atoms and inanities are they all before 
him, who sitteth on the circle of the im- 
mense heavens, and views the potentates of 
the earth in the light of grass-hoppers, those 
oor insects that wander over the barren 
eath for sustenance, spend the day m in- 
significant chirpings, and take up their con- 
temptible lodging at night on a blade of 
grass ! See Locust. 

GHECIA, or GREECE, both names oc- 
curring in the English scriptures. The 
boundaries of the country which received 
this name differed under the different 
governments which ruled over it. Thus 
the (ireece of the Old Testament is not 
exactly the same as that of the New: the 
former including Macedonia, Thessaly, Epi- 
rus, Hellas or Greece Proper, and the Pelo- 
ponnesus or Morea; while the latter ex- 
cludes Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus. 
But the Romans, in the tune of the apostles, 
had, in fact, made two divisions of these 
countries The first, which was that of 
Macedonia, included also Thessaly and Epi- 
rus ; and the other, that of Achaia, all the 
rest of Greece, which is, properly speaking, 
the Greece of the New Testament. But 
the term Greelc admits of a larger interpreta- 
tion, and applies not only to the inhabitants 
of Greece Proper, but to those of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, over nearly the 
whole of the former of which countries, and 
great part of the two latter, Grecian colonies 
and the Grecian language had extended 
themselves. In fact, in the two books of 
the IMaccabees, and in those of the New 
Testament, the word Greek commonly im- 
plies a gentile. 

2. The scripture has but little reference to 
Greece till the time of Alexander, whose 
conquests extended into Asia, where Greece 
had hitherto been of no importance Yet 
that some intercourse was maintained with 
these countries from Jerusalem, may be in- 
ferred from the desire of Baasha to shut up 
all passage between Jerusalem and Joppa, 
which was its port, by the building of 
Ramah ; and the anxiety of Asa to counter- 
act his scheme, I Kings xv. 2, 17. Greece 
was certainly intended by the prophet Daniel 
under the symbol of the single-horned goat ; 
and it is probable that when he calls Greece 
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Chittim, he spoke the language of the He- 
brew nation, rather than that of the Persian 
court. After the establishment of the Grecian 
dynasties in Asia, Judea could not but be 
considerably affected by them ; and the 
books of the Maccabees afford proofs of 
this. The Roman power, superseding the 
Grecian establishments, yet left traces of 
Greek language, customs, &c , to the days 
of the Herods, when the gospel history com- 
mences. By the activity of the apostles, 
and especially by that of St. Paul, the gospel 
was propagated in those countries which 
used the Grecian dialects : hence, we are 
interested in the study of this language. 
Moreover as Greece, like all other countries, 
had its peculiar manners, we are not able to 
estimate properly an epistle written to those 
who dwell where they prevaded, without a 
competent acquaintance with the manners 
themselves, with the sentiments and reason- 
ings of those who practised them, and with 
the arguments employed in their defence by 
those who adhered to them. 

(iREEK LANGUACiE. It was because 
of the wide diffusion of this language that the 
New Testament was written in Greek. Its 
diction is not, however, that of the classical 
(ireek, but it was chosen, no doubt, with a 
view to greater usefulness. In the age whicJi 
succeeded Alexander the Great, the Greek 
language underwent an internal change of a 
double nature. In part, a prosaic language 
of books was formed, r/ kow)] whieli 

was built on the Attic dialect, but was inter- 
mixed with not a few provincialisms ; but 
a language of jiopular intercourse was also 
formed, in winch the various dialects of the 
different Grecian tribes, heretofore separate, 
were more or less mingled together, while 
the Macedonian dialect was peculiarly pro- 
minent. The latter language constitutes the 
basis of the diction employed by the LXX , 
the wi'iters of the Apocrypha, and of the 
New Testament. The style of the New Tes- 
tament has a considerable affinity with that 
of the Septuagint version which was executed 
at Alexandria, although it approaches some- 
what nearer to the idiom ot the Greek lan- 
guage ; but the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
phraseology are discernible throughout : tlie 
language of the New Testament being formed 
by a mixture of oriental idioms and expres- 
sions with those which are ])roperly (ireek 
Hence it has, by some philologers, been 
termed Hebraic Greek, and (from the Jews 
having acquired the (ireek language, rather 
by practice than by grammar, among the 
Greeks, in whose countries they resided in 
large communities) Hellenistic Greek. The 
propriety of this a))pellation was severely 
contested towards the close of the seven- 
teenth, and in the early part of the eighteenth, 
century; and numerous jiublications were 
written on bath sides of the question, with 
considerable asjierity, which, together with 
the controveisy, are now almost forgotten 
The dispute, however interesting to the 
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philological antiquarian, is after all a mere 
“ strife of words and as the appellation of 
Hellenistic or Hebraic Greek is sufficiently 
correct for the purpose of characterising the 
language of the New Testament, it is now 
generally adopted. A large proportion, how- 
ever, of the phrases and constructions of the 
New Testament is pure Greek ; that is to 
say, of the same degree of purity as the 
Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and 
that in which Polybius wrote his Homan 
history It should further be noticed, that 
there occur in the New Testament, words 
that eviiress both doctrines and practices 
which were utterly unknown to the Gieeks; 
and also words bearing widely diderent in- 
terpretations from those which arc ordinarily 
found in Greek wnters. It contains exam- 
ples of all the dialects occurring in the Greek 
language, as the yEolic, Bccotic, Doric, Ionic, 
and especially of the Attic ; which, being 
most generally in use on account of its ele- 
gance, pervades every book of the New 
Testament. 

2 . A variety of solutions has been given 
to the question, why the New Testament 
was wrUteii in Greek The true reason is, 
— that it was the language movSt gencially 
understood both by writers and readers ; 
being sjioken and wiitteri, read and under- 
stood, throughout the Roman empire, and 
jiarticulaily m tlie eastern provinces. To the 
universality of the (ireek language, ( 'icero, 
JScneca, and J uvcnal bear ample testimony . 
and the circumstances of the Jews having 
long had political, civil, and commercial le- 
lations With the (irecks, and being disjiersed 
through various parts of the Roman empire, 
as well as their having cultivated the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, of Avhich we have evi- 
dence in the New Testament, all sufficiently 
account for their being acquainted with the 
Greek language. And if the eminent Jewish 
wnters, Philo and Josephus, had motives for 
jirefeirmg to write in Greek, there is no 
reason, at least there is no general pre- 
sumption, why the fir&t publishers of the 
gospel might not use the (ireek language 
It IS indeed probable, that many of the 
common people were acquainted with it; 
though it. 18 also certain the Christian 
churches being in many countries com- 
posed chiefiy of that class of persons, some 
did not understand Greek. But in every 
church, says Macknight, there were per- 
sons endowed with the gift of tongues, 
and of the inter])retation of tongues, who 
could readily turn the apostles* Greek epis- 
tles into the language of the church to 
wdiich they were sent. In particular, the 
jiresident or the spiritual man, who read 
the apostle’s Greek letter to the Hebrews 
in their public assemblies, could without 
any hesitation render it into the Hebrew 
language, for the edification .of those who 
did not understand Greek. And with respect 
to the Jews in the provinces, Greek being 
the native language of most of them, this 
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epistle was much better calculated for their 
use, written in the Greek language, than if 
it had been written in the Hebrew, which 
few of them understood. Further, it was 
proper that all the smostolical epistles should 
be written in the Greek language, because 
the different doctrines of the Gospel being 
delivered and explained in them, the expla- 
nation of these doctrines could with more 
advantage be compared so as to he better 
understood, being expressed in one language, 
than if, in the different epistles, they had 
been expressed in the language of the 
churches and persons to whom they were 
sent. Now what should that one language 
be, in wdiich it was proper to write the 
Christian revelation, but the Greek, which 
was then generally understood, and in which 
there were many books extant ; that treated 
of all kinds of literature, and on that account 
were likely to be preserved, and by the 
reading of which Christians, in after ages, 
would be enabled to understand the Greek 
of the New Testamant ? This advantage 
none of the provincial dialects used in the 
apostles’ days could pretend to. Being limited 
to particular countries, they were soon to be 
disused ; and few (if any) books being writ- 
ten in tliem which meiitcd to be pieserved, 
the meaning of such of the apostles’ letters 
as were composed in the jirovincial lan- 
guages could not easily have been ascer- 
tained. 

(iREEK CHURCH As the gospel 
spread in the first ages both east and west, 
the first (Jiristian iliurchcs were so denomi- 
nated. From the languages respectn'ely 
used m then devolioiis, they were also called 
the Greek and Latin or Roman churches, 
For the first seven centuries these churches 
preserved a friendly communion with each 
other, notwithstanding they disagreed as to 
tlie lime of keeping Easter, and some other 
points. But about the middle of the eighth 
century, disjiutes arose, which ternimated m 
a schism, that continues to this day. It 
arose out of a controversy respecting the use 
of images in the churches. It happened that 
at this time both churches were Under pre- 
lates equally dogmatical and ambitious. The 
patriarch of Constantinople insisted on put- 
ting down the use of all images and pictures, 
not only in his own church, but at Romcj 
also, which the jiope resented with equal 
violence and asperity. They mutually ex- 
communicated each other ; and the pope of 
Rome excommunicated not only the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, but the emperor 
also. The controversy respecting images 
engendered another, no less bitter, respecting 
the procession of the Holy (ihost both from 
the Father and the Son, which the (ireeks 
fiatly denied, and charged the Romans wutli 
interpolating the word Jihoque into the an- 
cient creeds. These controversies occupied 
the eighth and ninth centuries, after which 
some intervals of partial peace occurred ; but 
m the eleventh century, the flame broke out 
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afresh, and a total separation took place. At 
that time, the patriarch Michael Cerula- 
rius, who was desirous to free himself from 
the papal authority, published an invective 
against the Latin church, and accused its 
members ol maintaining various errors. Pope 
Leo retorted the charge, and sent legates 
from Rome to (^onstantinoiile llie Greek 
patriarch refused to see them ; upon which 
they excommunicated him and his adherents, 
publicly, in the church of**St. Sojihia, A. D. 
1054. The Greek patriarch excommunicated 
those legates, with all their adherents and 
followcra, in a public council ; and procured 
an order of the emperor for burning the act 
of excommunication which they had pro- 
nounced against the Greeks. Thus the sepa- 
ration was completed, and at this day a very 
considerable part of the world profess the 
religion of the Greek or eastern church 
'J'he Niceiie and Athanasian creeds, with the 
exception of the words above mentioned, are 
the symliols of their faith 

2. The principal points which distinguish 
the Greek church from the Latin, are as fol- 
lows : They maintain that the lloly Ghost 
proceeds from the leather only, and not from 
the Father and Son. They disown the au- 
thority of the i)opc, and deny that the church 
of Home is the only true catholic church. 
They do not aliect the character of mfdlli- 
ihty, and utteily disallow works of supere- 
rogation, and indulgen<‘es. They admit of 
prayers and &ei vices for the dead, as an an- 
cient and pious custom ; but they will not 
admit the doctiine of purgatory, nor deter- 
mine anything dogmatically concerning the 
state of departed souls. In baptism they 
practise trine immersion, or dip three times ; 
but SOI re, as the Gcoigians, defer the bap- 
tism of their children till they are thiee, 
four, or more years of age. I'lie chrism, or 
baptismal unction, immediately follows bap- 
tiMn. I'his chrism, solemnly consecrated on 
IVJaunday Tlun.sday, is called the unction 
with ointment, and is a mystery jieculiar to 
the (h'eek eommunion, holding the place of 
confirmation m that of the Roman : it is 
styled, “ the seal of the gift of the Holy 
Ghosl.’^ They administer the Lord’s sup- 
])er m both kinds, dijiping the bread in 
the cup of wine, in Avhich a small portion of 
warm water is also inserted. They give it 
both to the clergy and laity, and to children 
after baptism. 'Fhcy exclude confirmation 
and extreme unction out of the number of 
sacraments ; but they use the holy oil, w^hich 
is not confined to persons in the close of life, 
like exticme unction, but is administered, if 
requited, to all sick persons. Three priests, 
at least, are required to administer this sacra- 
ment, each priest, in his turn, anointing the 
sick person, and praying for his recovery. 
They deny auricular confession to be a 
divine command; but practise confession 
attended with absolution, and sometimes pe- 
nance. 'fhougb they believe in transub- 
stantiadon, or rather consubstantiation, they 
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do not worship the element*^ They pay 
a secondary kind of adoration to the vir- 
gin and other saints. They do not admit 
of images or figures in bas-rclief, or embossed 
work; but use paintings and silver shrines. 
They admit matiiinony to be a sacrament, 
and celebrate it with great formality. Their 
secular clergy, under the rank of bishojis, 
are allowed to marry once, and laymen 
twice ; but fourth marriages they hold in 
abomination. "J'hcy observe a great number 
of holydays, and keep four fasts in the year 
moic solemn than the rest, of which (lood 
Friday is the chief 

3. The service of the Greek church is too 
long and complicated to be particularly de- 
scribed in this work ; the greater part con- 
sists m psalms and hymns Five orders of 
priesthood belong to the Greek church; 
namely, bisho])s, priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, and readers; which last includes 
singers, &c. The episcopal order is distin- 
guished by the titles of mctrojiolitan, arch- 
bishops, and bishops. 'I'he head of the 
Greek church, the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, IS elected by twelve bishops, wdio reside 
nearest that famous capital. This prelate 
calls councils by his own authority to govern 
the church The other patriarchs are those 
of .Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, all 
nominated by the iifitnarch of (bnstantino- 
ple, who envoys a most extensive jurisdic- 
tion. For the administration of ecclesiastical 
afiairs, a synod, convened monthly, is com- 
jio-^ed of the heads of the church resident m 
Constantinople In this assembly, the jialn- 
arch of (’oiifttautiuoplc presides, with those 
of Antioch and .Jerusalem, and twelve arch- 
bishops. In regard to discipline and worship, 
the Greek church has the same division of 
the clergy into regular and secular, the same 
spnilual jurisdiction of bishops and their 
othcials, the same distinction of ranks and 
olhees, with the church of Rome. 

1. Ihc Greek church comprehends a con- 
siderable part of Greece, the (Jrecian isles, 
Wallachia, iMohlavia, Kgypt, Abyssinia, Nu- 
bia, Lybia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, ISyria, (h- 
licia, and Palestine; Alexandria, Antioch, 
and .Jerusalem ; the whole of the Russian 
empire in luirope ; great part of Siberia m 
Asia ; Astrachan, Casan, and Georgia. 

GRIND. See Mill. 

GROVE. It IS proper to oliserve, that 
in order the more effectually to guaid the 
Israelites from idolatry, the blessed God, in 
instituting the rites of his ow n worship, w'ent 
directly counter to the practice of the idola- 
trous nations. Thus, because they wor- 
shipped in groves, he expressly forbade “the 
planting a grove of trees near his altar,” 
l)eut. xvi. 21. Nor would he suffer liis 
people to offer their sacrifices on the tops of 
hills and mountains, as the heathens did, but 
ordered that they should be brought to one 
altar m the place wdiich he appointed, Dcut. 
xii. 13, 14. And as for the groves, which 
the Ganaanitcs had planted, and the idols 
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and altars which they had erected on the 
tops of high mountains and hills for the 
worship of their gods, the Israelites are coin- 
manded utterly to destroy them, Deut. xii. 
2, 3. The groves and high places do not 
seem to have been different, but the same 
places, or groves planted on the tops of hills, 
probably round an open area, in which the 
idolatrous worship was performed, as may 
be inferred from the following words of the 
prophet Hosea : “ They sacrifice upon the 
tops of mountains, and burn incense upon 
the hills, under oaks, and poplars, and elms,” 
Hosea iv. 13. The use of groves for religious 
worship IS generally supposed to have been 
as ancient as the patriarchal ages; for we 
are informed, that “ Abraham planted a 
grove in Beersheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord,” Gen. xxi. 33 However, 
It is not expressly said, nor can it by this 
passage be proved, that he jilanted the grove 
for any religious purpose ; it might only be 
designed to shade his tent. And this cir- 
cumstance perhaps is recorded to intimate 
his rural way of living, as well as his religious 
character ; that he dwelt in a tent, under the 
shade of a grove, or tree, as the word 
eshel^ may more properly be translated ; and 
in this humble habitation led a very pious 
and devout life. The reason and origin of 
planting sacred groves is variously conjec- 
tured; some imagining it was only hereby 
intended to render the service more agree- 
able to the worshippers, by the pleasantness 
of the shade ; whereas others suppose it was 
to invite the presence of the gods. The one 


or the other of these reasons seems to be 
intimated in the fore-cited passage of Hosea : 
“ They burn incense under oaks, and pop- 
lars, and elms, because the shade thereof is 
good,” Hosea iv. 13. Others conceive their 
worship was performed in the midst of groves, 
because the gloom of such a place is apt to 
strike a religious awe upon the mind; or 
else, because such dark concealments suited 
the lewd mysteries of their idolatrous wor- 
ship. Another conjecture, which seems as 
probable as any, is, that this practice began 
with the worship of demons, or departed 
souls It was an ancient custom to bury the 
dead under trees, or in woods. “ Deborah 
was buried under an oak, near Bethel,” 
Genesis xxxv. 8 ; and the hones of Saul and 
Jonathan under a tree at Jabesh, 1 Samuel 
xxxi. 13. Now an imagination prevailing 
among the heathen, that the souls of the 
deceased hover about their graves, or at least 
delight to visit their dead bodies, the idola- 
ters, who paid divine honours to the souls 
of their departed heroes, erected images and 
altars for their worship in the same groves 
where they were buried ; and from thence 
it grew into a custom afterward to plant 
groves, and build temples, near the tombs of 
departed heroes, 2 Kings xxiii 1.5, IG, and 
to surround their temples and altars with 
groves and trees; and these sacred groves 
being constantly furnished with the images 
of the heroes or gods that were worshipped 
in them, a grove and an idol came to be used 
as convertible terms, 2 Kings xxiii. 6. 
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HABAKKUK, the author of the pro- 
phecy bearing his name, Habakkuk i. 1 , &c. 
Nothing is certainly known concerning the 
tribe or birth-place of Habakkuk. He is 
said to have prophesied about 13. C G05, and 
to have been alive at the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is generally believed that he remained and 
died in Judea llie principal predictions 
contained m this liook are, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the cajitivity of the Jews 
by the Chaldeans or Babylonians ; their de- 
liverance from the oppressor “at the ap- 
pointed time;” and the total ruin of the 
Babylonian empire. The promise of the 
Messiah is confirmed ; the ovcr-ruling pro- 
vidence of God is asserted ; and the conclud- 
ing prayer, or rather hymn, recounts the 
wonders which God had wrought for his 
people, when he led them from Egvpt into 
Canaan, and expresses the most perfect con- 
fidence in the fulfilment of his promises. 
The style of Habakkuk is highly poetical, 
and the hymn in the third chapter is perhaps 
unrivalled for sublimity, simplicity, and 
power. 

HABITS, nie dress of oriental nations, 
to which the inspired writers often allude. 


has undergone almost no change from the 
earliest times. Their stuffs were fabricated 
of various materials ; but wool was generally 
used in their finer fabrics ; and the hair of 
goats, camels, and even of horses, was manu- 
factured for coarser purposes, especially for 
sackcloth, which they wore m time of mourn- 
ing and distress. Sackcloth of black goafs 
hair was manufactured for mournings ; the 
colour and the coarseness of which being 
reckoned more suitable to the circumstances 
of the wearer, than the finer and more valu- 
able texture which the hair of white goats 
supplied. This is the reason why a clouded 
sky 18 represented, m the bold figurative lan- 
guage of scripture, as covered with sackcloth 
and blackness, the colour and dress of per- 
sons in affliction. In Egypt and Syria, they 
wore also fine linen, cotton, and byssus, 
probably fine muslin from India, in Hebrew 
pi:!, the finest cloth known to the ancients. 
In Canaan, persons of distinction were dress- 
ed in fine linen of Egypt ; and, according to 
some authors, in silk, and rich cloth, shaded 
with the choicest colours, or, as the Vulgate 
calls it, with feathered work, embroidered 
with gold. The beauty of their clothes con- 
sisted m the fineness and colour of the stuffs ; 
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and it seems, the colour most in use among 
the Israelites, as well as among the (ireeks 
and Homans, was white, not imparted and 
improved bv the dyer's art, but the native 
colour of tne wool. The general use of 
this colour seems to be recognised by Solo- 
mon in his direction : “ Let thy garments 
be always white,” Eccles, ix. 8. But gar- 
ments in the native colour of the wool were 
not confined to the lower orders ; they were 
also in great esteem among persons of supe- 
rior station, and are particularly valued in 
scripture, as the emblem of knowledge and 
purity, gladness and victory, grace and 
glory. The priests of Baal were habited m 
black ; a colour which appears to have 
been peculiar to themselves, and which few 
others in those countries, except mourners, 
would choose to wear. Blue was a colour in 
great esteem among the Jews, and other 
oriental nations. The robe of the ephod, in 
the gorgeous dress of the High Priest, was 
made all of blue ; it was a prominent colour 
in the sumptuous hangings of the tabernacle ; 
and the whole people of Israel wore required 
to put a fringe of blue upon the border of 
their garments, and on the fringe a riband 
of the same colour, llie palace of Ahasu- 
eruvS, the king of Persia, was furnished with 
curtains of this colour, on a pavement of red, 
and blue, and white marble ; a proof that it 
was not less esteemed in Persia than on the 
Jordan. And from Ezekiel we learn, that 
the Assyrian nobles wore habited in robes of 
this colour : “ She doated on the Assyrians 
her neighbours, which were clothed with 
blue, captains and rulers, all of them desira- 
ble young men.” 

2. The Jewish nobles and courtiers, upon 
great and solemn occasions, appeared m 
scarlet robes, dyed, not as at present with 
madder, with coclimeal, or with any modern 
tincture, but with a shrub, whose led berries 
give an orient tinge to the cloth. Crimson 
or vermilion, a colour, as the name imports, 
from the blood of the woiin, was used m the 
temple of Solomon, and by many jiersons of 
the first quality ; sometimes they wore pur- 
ple, the most sublime of all earthly colours, 
says Mr.. Hariner, having the gaudmess of 
red, of which it retains a shade, softened 
with the gravity of blue. This was chiefly 
dyed at Tyre, and was supposed to take the 
tincture from the liquor of a shell-fish, an- 
ciently found in the adjacent sea; though 
Mr. Bruce, m his Travels, inclines to the 
opinion, that the murex, or puiqjle fish at 
Tyre, was only a concealment of their know- 
ledge of cochineal, as, if the whole city of 
Tyre had applied to nothing else hut fishing, 
they would not have coloured twenty yards 
of cloth m a year. The children of wealthy 
and noble families were dressed in vestments 
of different colours. This mark of distinc- 
tion may be traced to the patriarchal age ; for 
Joseph was arrayed, by his indulgent and 
imprudent father, in a coat of many colours. 
A robe of divers colours was anciently re- 
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served for the kings’ daughters who were 
virgins ; and in one of these was 'famar, the 
virgin daughter of David, arrayed, when she 
was met by her brother. 

3. In these parts of the world, the fashion is 
in a state of almost daily fluctuation, and 
different fashions are not unfrequently seen 
contending for the superiority ; but in the 
east, where the people are by no means given 
to change, the form of their garments con- 
tinues nearly the same from one age to ano- 
ther. 'J’he greater part of their clothes are 
long and flowing, loosely cast about the 
body, consisting only of a large piece of 
cloth, in the cutting and sewing of whicli 
very little art or industry is employed. They 
have more dignity and gracefulness than 
ours, and are better adapted to the burning 
climates of Asia. From the simplicity of 
their form, and their loose adaptation to the 
body, the same clothes might be worn, with 
equal ease and convenience, by many differ- 
ent persons The clothes of those Philistines 
whom Samson slew at Askelon required 
no altering to fit his companions ; nor the 
robe of J onathan, to answer his friend. The 
arts of weaving and fulling seem to have 
been distinct occupations m Israel, from a 
very remote period, in consequence of the 
various and skilful operations winch were 
necessary to bring their stufl’s to a suitable 
degiee of perfection; but when the W’^eaver 
and the fuller had finished their part, the la- 
bour was nearly at an end ; no distinct artizan 
was necessary to make them into clothes ; 
every family seems to have made their O'vn 
Sometimes, however, this part of the work 
was performed in the loom ; for they had 
the art of weaving robes with sleeves all of 
one })icce . of this kind was the coat which 
our Saviour wore during his abode with men. 
The loose dresses of these countries, when 
the aim is lifted up, expose its whole length; 
to this circumstance the prophet Isaiah re- 
fers ; “ To whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed ? ” that is, uncovered : — who ob- 
serves that he is about to exert the arm of 
his power ? 

4. The chosen people were not allowed to 
wear clothes of any materials or form they 
chose ; they were forbidden by their law to 
wear a garment of woollen and linen This 
law did not prevent them from wearing 
many different substances together, but 
these two ; nor did the prohibition extend to 
the wool of camels and goats, (for the hair 
of these animals they called by the same 
name,) but only to that of sheep. It was 
lawful for any man who saw an Israelite 
dressed in such a garment to fall upon hmi 
and put him to death. In the opinion of 
Maiinonides, this was principally inteimea 
as a preservative from idolatry ; lor the hea- 
then priests of those tunes wore such mixed 
garments of woollen and linen, in the super- 
stitious hope, it was imagined, of having the 
beneficial influence of some lucky connme- 
tion of the planets or stars, to bring down 
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a blessing upon their sheep and their flax 
The second restraint referred to the sexes, 
of which one was not to wear the dress 
appro))riated to the other. This practice is 
said to be an abomination to the Lord ; 
which plainly intimates that the law refers to 
some idolatrous custom, of which Moses and 
the prophets always spoke in terms of the 
utmost abhorrence Nothing, indeed, was 
more common among the heathen, in the 
worship of some of their false deities, than 
for the males to assist in women’s clothes, 
and the females in the dress appropriated to 
men ; in the worship of Venus, in particular, 
the women appeared before her in armour, 
and the men in women’s apparel ; and thus 
the words literally run in the original scrip- 
tures, “ Women shall not put on the armour 
of a man, nor a man the stole of a woman.” 
Maimonides says he found this precejit in an 
old magical book, “ That men ought to 
stand before the star of Venus in the flowered 
garments of women, and women to put on 
the armoui of men before the star of JNlars ” 
But whatever there may he in these obser- 
vations, it is certain that, if theie were no 
distinction of sexes made by their habits, 
there would be danger of involving mankind 
in all manner of licentiousness and impurity. 

5. The ancient Jews very seldom wore any 
covering upon the head, except when they 
were in mourning, or worshipping m the 
temple, or m the synagogue. To pray with 
the head covered, was, in their estimation, 
a higher mark of respect for the majesty of 
heaven, as it indicated the conscious un- 
worthiiioss of the suppliant to lift up his eyes 
in the divine presence. To guard themselves 
from the wind or the storm, or from the 
still more fatal stroke of the sun-beam, to 
ivhich the general custom of walking bare- 
headed paiticularly exposed them, they 
wrapped their heads in their mantles, or 
upper garments. But duiing their long 
captivity in Bab} Ion, the Jews began to wear 
turbans, in compliance with the customs of 
their conquerors ; for Daniel informs us, 
that his three friends were cast into the fiery 
furnace with ihcir hats, or, as the term 
should he rendered, their turbans. It is not, 
however, imiirobable, that the hulk of the 
nation continued to follow their ancient 
custom ; and that the compliance prevailed 
only among those Jews who were connected 
witn the Babylonish court; for many ages 
after that, we find Antiochus Epiphaiies in- 
troducing the habits and fashions of the 
Grecians among the Jews ; and as the history 
of the Maccabees relates, he brought the 
chief young men under his subjection, and 
made them wear a hat, or turban. Their 
legs were generally bare; and they never 
wore anything upon the feet, but soles 
fastened in diflcrent ways, according to the 
taste or fancy of the wearer. 

HADAl), son to the king of East Edom, 
w'as earned into Egypt by his father’s 
servants, when Joab, general of Daiid’h 
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troops, cxtirjiated the males of Edom, Hadad 
was then a child. The king of Egyjit gave 
him a house, lands, and every necessary 
subsistence, and married him to the sister of 
Tahpenes, his queen. By her he had a son, 
named Genuhath, whom queen Tahpenes 
educated in Pharaoh’s house with the king’s 
children. Hadad being informed that David 
was dead, and that Joab was killed, desired 
leave to return into his own country. Pha- 
raoh wished to detain him, but at last per- 
mitted his return to Edom. Here he began 
to raise disturbances against Solomon ; but 
the scripture does not mention particulars 
Josephus says, that Hadad did not return to 
Edom till long after the death of David, 
when Solomon’s affairs began to decline, by 
reason of his impieties. He also observes, 
that, not being able to engage the Edomites 
to revolt, because of the strong garrisons 
wdiich Solomon had placed there, Hadad got 
together such people as were willing, and 
carried them to Razon, then in rebellion 
against Hadadezer, king of Syria. Razon 
received Hadad with joy, and assisted him 
in conquering part of Syria, where he 
reigned, and from whence he insulted Solo- 
mon’s territories 

HAGAR. After ten years’ residence in 
the land of Canaan, Abram, by the persua- 
sion of his wife, who had been barren here- 
tofore, and now despaired of bearing chil- 
dren herself when she was seventy-five 
years old, took, as a second wife, or con- 
cubine, her handmaid, llagar, an Egyptian 
When Hagar conceived, she despised her 
mistress, who dealt hardly with her, 
Abiam giving her up to Ins wife’s discre- 
tion ; eo that she fled towards Egy})t from 
the face of her mistress, hut ivas stopped in 
her flight by the angel of the Jiord, w^ho 
toretolii that she should bear a son called 
Ishmael, because the Lord heard lier afflic- 
tion, and that his race should lie numerous, 
warlike, and unconquered ; a prediction, as 
seen under the article Arabia y remarkably ful- 
filled to the present day. Abram was eighty-six 
years old when Hagar bare Ishmael When 
Isaac was weaned, Jshinael, the son of Hagar, 
who was now about fifteen years of age, 
offended Sarah by some mockery or ill- 
treatment of Isaac ; the original word signi- 
fies elsewhere, “to skirmish,” or “ fight,” 
2 Samuel ii 14 ; and St. Paul represents 
Ishmael as “persecuting” him, Gal. iv. 29. 
Sarah therefore comiilained to Abraham, 
and said, “ Cast out this bond-woman and 
her son, for the son of this bond woman 
shall not be heir with my son Isaac. And 
the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s 
sight, because of his son Ishmael ; ” but (lod 
a])proved of Sarah’s advice, and again ex- 
cluded Ishmael from the special covenant 
of grace • “ For in Isaac shall Ihy seed be 
called . neveitheless, the son of tlxc bond- 
woman will 1 make a nation also, because lie 
IS thy seed.” God renewed this promise 
aLo to Hagar, during her wanderings m 
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tlie wilderness of Bcersheba, when she de- 
spaired of supi>ort . “ Arise, lift up the lad, 
and hold him in thine hands, for 1 will make 
him a great nation. And God was with the 
lad, and he grew, and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness of Paran, and became an archer. And 
his mother took him a wife out of the land 
of Egypt.’’ See Abraham and Isiimael. 

We do not know when Ilagar died. The 
rabbins say she was Pharaoh’s daughter; 
but Chrysostom asserts that she was one of 
those slaves which Pharaoh gave to Abraham, 
Gen. xii. 16. The (haldec paraphrasts, and 
many of the Jews, believe Ilagar and Ketu- 
rah to be the same person ; but this is not 
credible. Philo thinks that Hagar embraced 
Abraham’s religion, which is very probable. 
The Mussulmans and Arabians, who are de- 
scended from Ishmael the son of Hagar, 
speak liiightily m her commendation They 
call her in emiiiency, Mother Hagar, and* 
maintain tliat she was Abraham’s lawful 
wife ; the mother of Ishrnacl, his eldest son; 
who, as such, possessed Arabia, which very 
much exceeds, say they, lioth m extent and 
riches, the land of Canaan, which was given 
to his younger son Isaac 

HAGAIlhNIilS, the descendants of Ish- 
mael : called also Ishmaelites and Saracens, 
or Arabians, from their country. Their 
name, Saracens, is not derived, as some have 
thouglit, from Sarah, Abraham’s wife, but 
from the Hebrew aarak, wdiieh signifies “ to 
rob” or “to steal;” because they mostly 
carry on the trade of thieving : or from 
Sahara, the desert ; Saracen.^, inhabitants of 
the desert. But some writers think Hagarcne 
imports south, conformably to the Aiabic; 
hence Hagar, that is, the southern woman ; 
and Mount Sinai is called Hagar, that is, 
the southcin mountain. Gal. iv 25 But 
there seems also to have been a jiarticular 
tribe who bore this name more exclusively, as 
the Hagarenes are sometimes mentioned m 
scripture distinct from the Ishmaelites, 
Psalm Ixxxiii. 6; 1 Chron v. 19. 

HAGGAI was one of the Jews who re- 
turned W'lth Zerubbabel to Jerusalem in con- 
sequence of the edict of Cjtus; and it is 
believed that he was horn during the cap- 
tivity, and that he was of the sacerdotal race. 
His prophecy consists of four distinct reve- 
lations, all which took place in the second 
year of Darius king of Persia, B. C, 520. 
The prophet reproves the jicople for their 
delay m building the temjile of God, and 
represents the unfmitful seasons wdiich they 
had experienced as a divine punishment for 
this neglect. He exhorts them to proceed 
in the important work ; and by way of en- 
couragement predicts, that the glory of the 
second temple, however inferior in exter- 
nal magnificence, shall exceed that of the 
first ; which was accoinphshed by its being 
honoured with the presence of the Saviour of 
mankind. He fuither urges the completion 
of the temple by promises of divine favour, 
and under the type of Zerubbabel he is sup- 
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posed by some to forctel the great revolu. 
tions which shall precede the second advene 
of Christ. The style of Haggai is in gene- 
ral plain and simple ; but in some passages 
it rises to a considerable degree of sublimity. 

HAIR. The eastern females wear their 
hair, which the prophet emphatically calls 
the “ instrument of their pride,” very long, 
and divided into a great number of tresses. 
In Barbary, the ladies all affect to have their 
hair hang down to the ground, which, after 
they have collected into one lock, they bind 
and plait with ribbons. Wliere nature has 
been less liberal in its ornaments, the defect 
is sujiplied by art, and foreign is procured 
to be interwoven with the natural hair. 
The apostle’s remark on this subject cor- 
responds entirely with the custom of the 
cast, as well as with the original design of 
the Creator . “ Does not even nature itself 
teach you, that, if a man have long hair, it is 
a shame unto him ? But if a woman have 
long hair, it is a glory to her ; for her hair 
IS given her for a covering,” 1 Cor. xi. 14, 
The men in the cast, Chardin observes, are 
shaved ; the women nourish their hair with 
great fondness, which they lengthen by 
tresses, and tuits of silk down to the heels. 
But among the Hebrews the men did not 
shave their heads ; they wore their natural 
hair, though not long ; and it is certain that 
they were, at a very remote period, initiated 
in the art of cherishing and beautifying 
the hair with fragrant ointments The 
head of Aaron was anointed with a pre- 
cious oil, compounded after the art of the 
ajiothecaiy; and in proof that they '>ad 
already adopted the piactice, the congiega- 
tion were prohibited, under pam of being 
cut off, to make any other like it, after the 
comjiosition of it, E\od. xxx. 32, 33 The 
royal Psalmist alludes to the same custom in 
the twenty-third Psalm: “ Thou anoiiitest 
iny head with oil.” We may infer fiom the 
direction of {Solomon, that the custom had 
at least become general in his time: “Let 
thy garments he always white, and let thy 
head lack no ointment,” Eccles. 0. After 
the hair is plaited and perfumed, the eastern 
ladies proceed to dress their heads, by tying 
above the lock into which they collect it, a 
triangular piece of linen, adorned with vari- 
ous figure 1 m needle-work. This, among 
persons of better fashion, is covered with a 
sarmah, as they call it, which is made in the 
same triangular shape, of thm flexible jilates 
of gold or silver, carefully cut through, and 
engraven m imitation of lace, and might 
therefore answer to the moon- 

likc ornament mentioned by the prophet in 
his description of the toilette of a .Jewish 
lady, Isaiah iii. IS. Cutting off the hair was 
a sign of mourning, der. vn. 29; but some- 
times in mourning they suffered it to grow 
long In ordinal y soirows they neglected 
their hair; and in violent paroxysms they 
plucked It off with their hands 

John Baptist was clothed m a garment 
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made of camel’s hair, not with a camel’s 
skin, as painters and sculptors represent 
him, but with coarse camlet made of camel’s 
hair. The coat of the camel in some places 
yields very fine silk, of which are made stuffs 
of very great price ; but in general this ani- 
mal’s hair is hard, and scarcely fit for any 
but coarse habits, and a kind of hair-cloth. 
Some are of opinion that camlet derives its 
name from the camel, being originally com- 
posed of the wool and hair of camels ; but 
at present there is no camels’ hair in the 
composition of it, as it is commonly woven 
and sold among us. 

* HAIM, or (JHAM. on, son of Noah, and 
brother to Shem and Japheth, is believed to 
have been Noah’s youngest son. Ham, says 
Dr. Hales, signifies burnt or black, and this 
name was peculiarly significant of the regions 
allotted to his family. To the Cushites, or 
children of his eldest son, (msh, were allotted 
the hot southern regions of Asia, along the 
coasts of the Persian Gulf, Susiana or Chu- 
sistan, Arabia, &c. ; to the sons of Canaan, 
Palestine and Syria ; to the sons of Misraim, 
Egypt and Libya, in Africa. The Hamites 
in general, like the Canaanites of old, were 
a sea-faring race, and sooner arrived at civil- 
ization and the luxuries of life than their 
simpler pastoral and agricultural brethren of 
the other two families. The first great em- 
pires of Assyria and higypt were founded by 
them ; and the republics of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Carthage, were early distinguished for their 
commerce : but they sooner also fell to 
decay ; and Egypt, which was one of the 
first, became the last and “basest of the 
kingdoms,” Ezek. xxix. 15 j and has been 
successively in subjection to the Sheniites, 
and Japhetliites ; as have also the settlements 
of the other branches of the JJamites. See 
Canaan. 

HAJVIAN, son of Harnmedatha the Aina- 
lekite, of the race of Agag ; or, according to 
other copies, son of Harnadath the Bugean 
or Gogean, that is, of the race of Gog ; or it 
may be read, Haman the son of Ilainadath, 
which Haman was Bagua or Bagoas, eunuch, 
that IS, officer to the king of Persia We 
have no proof of Haman’s being an Amalek- 
itej but Esther 111 . 1; reads, of the race of 
Agag. In the apocryphal Greek, Esther Lx. 
24, and the Latin, Esther xvi. 10, he is called 
a Macedonian, animo et gente Macedo. King 
Ahasuerus, having taken him into favour, 
promoted him above all the princes of his 
court, who bent the knee to nim (probably 
prostrated themselves whoUy before him, as 
to a deity) when he entered the palace : this 
Mordecai the Jew declined, for which slight, 
Haman plotted the extirpation of the whole 
Jewish nation ; which was providentially pre- 
vented. He was hanged on a gibbet fifty 
cubits high, which he had prepared for 
Mordecai; his house was given to aueen 
Esther ; and his employments to Mordecai, 
His ten sons were likewise executed. See 
Esther. 
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HAMATH, a city of Syria, capital of a 
province of the same name, lying upon 
the Orontes, Joshua xiii. 5; Judges iii. 3 ; 
2 Kings xiv. 25 ; 2 Chron. vii. 8. The king 
of Hamath cultivated a good understanding 
with David, 2 Sam. viii. 9. This city was 
taken by the kings of Judah, and afterwards 
retaken by the Syrians, and recovered from 
them by Jeroboam the Second, 2 Kings 
xiv. 28. 

HAND sometimes denotes the \engeance 
of God : “ The hand of the Lord was heavy 
upon them of Ashdod,” after they had taken 
the ark, 1 Sam. v. 6, 7* To pour water on 
any one’s hands, signifies to serve him, 
2 Kings iii. 11. To wash one’s hands, de- 
notes innocence : Pilate washed his hands to 
denote his being innocent of the blood of 
Jesus, Matt, xxvii. 24. To kiss one’s hand, 
is an act of adoration, 1 Kings .xix. 18. “ If 

1 beheld the sun when it shined, and my 
mouth hath kissed my hand,” Job xxxi. 27. 
To fill one’s hands, is to take possession of 
the priesthood, to perform the functions of 
that office ; because in this ceremony, tjiose 
parts of the victim winch were to be offered, 
were put into the hand of the newly-created 
priest. Judges xvii. 5, 12 ; 1 Kings xiii. 33. 
To lean upon any one’s hand, is a mark of 
familiarity and superiority. The king of 
Israel had a confidant on whom he thus 
leaned, 2 Kings vii. 17. The king of Syria 
leaned on the hand or arm of Naaman when 
he wxnt up to the temple of liimmon, 

2 Kings V. 18. To lift up one’s hand, is a 
way of taking an oath which has been in use 
among all nations To give one’s hand, sig- 
nifies to grant peace, to swear friendship, to 
jiroinise entire security, to make alliance, 
2 Kings X. 15. The Jews say, they were 
obliged to give the hand to the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, that they might procure 
bread, 2 Macc. xiii. 22 ; that is, to surren- 
der to them, to submit. To stretch out 
one’s hand, signifies to chastise, to exercise 
severity or justice, Ezek. xxv. 7. God de- 
livered his people with a high hand, and 
arm stretched out; by performing many 
wonders, and inflicting many chastisements^ 
on the Egyptians. To stretch out one’s 
hand, sometimes denotes mercy: “I have 
spread out my hands,” entreated, “all the 
day unto a rebellious people,” Isaiah Ixv. 2. 
Hand is also frequently taken for the power 
and impression of the Holv Spirit felt by a 
prophet: “ llie hand of the Lord was on 
Elijah,” 1 Kings xviii. 46. It is said, that 
God gave his law by the hand of Moses, 
that he spoke by the hand of prophets, &c . ; 
that IS, by their means, by them, &c. The 
right hand denotes power, strength. The 
scripture generally imputes to God’s right 
hand all the effects of his omnipotence: 
“ Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy,” Exod. xv. 6. The Son 
of God is often represented as sitting at the 
right hand of his heavenly Father : “ The 
Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou at ray right 
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hand,” Psalm cx. 1 ; thou hast done thy 
work upon earth, now take possession of 
that sovereign kingdom and glory which by 
right belongeth unto thee ; do thou rule with 
authority and honour, as thou art Mediator. 
The right hand commonly denotes the south, 
as the left does the north ; for the Hebrews 
speak of the quarters of the world, in respect 
of themselves, having their faces turned to 
the east, their backs to the west, their right 
hands to the south, and their left to the 
north. For example: “Doth not David 
hide himself with us in strong holds, in the 
woods, in the hill of Ilachilah, which is on 
the south of Jeshimon?” in Hebrew, “on 
the right hand of Jeshimon.” The accuser 
was commonly at the right hand of the 
accused • “ Let satan stand at his right 
hand,” Psalm cix. 6. And in Zcch. iii. 1, 
satan was at the right hand of the High 
Priest Joshua, to accuse him Often, in a 
contrary sense, to be at one’s right hand 
signifies to defend, to protect, to support 
him : “I have set the Lord always before 
me; because he is at my right hand, I 
shall not be moved,” Psalm xvi. 8. To turn 
from the law of God, neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, is a frequent scripture 
expression, the meaning of which is, that we 
must not depart from it at all Our Saviour, 
in Matt. vi. 3, to show with what privacy we 
should do good works, says that our left 
hand should not know what our right hand 
does. Above all things, we should avoid 
vanity and ostentation in all the good we 
undertake to do, and should not think that 
thereby wc merit anything. Laying on hands, 
or imposition of hands, is understood in dif- 
ferent ways both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. It is often taken for ordination and 
consecration of priests and ministers, as 
well among the Jews as Christians, Num. 

viii. 10; Acts vi 6; xiii 3; 1 Tim. iv 14. 
It is sometime'* also made use of to signify 
the establishment of judges and magistrate i, 
on whom it was usual to lay hands when 
they were entrusted with these employ- 
ments. Thus, when IMoscs constituted 
Joshua his successor, God appointed him to 
lay his hands u])on him. Numbers xxvii. 18 
Jacob laid his hands on Kphraim and Ma- 
nasseh, when he gave them his last blessing, 
Gen. xlviii. 14. The High Priest stretched 
out his hands to the peojile, as often as he 
recited the solemn form of blessing, l^ev. 

ix. 22. The Israelites who prcwsentcd sin- 
offerings at the tabernacle, confessed their 
sins while they laid their hands upon them. 
Lev. i. 4. This testified that the per.>on 
acknowledged himself worthy of death, that 
he laid his sms upon the sacrifice, that he 
trusted in Christ for the expiation of his 
sins, and that he devoted himself to God. 
Witnesses laid their hands upon the head of 
the accused person, as it were to signify that 
they charged upon him the guilt of hia 
blood, and freed themselves from it, Dcut. 
xiii. 9 ; xvii. 7. Our Saviour laid his hands 
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upon the children that were presented to 
him, and blessed them, Mark x. 16. And 
the Holy Ghost was conferred on those who 
were baptized by the laying on of the hands 
of the apostles, Acts viii. 17 ; xix. 0. 

HANNAH. See Samuel. 

HARAN, the eldest son of Terah, and 
brother to Abraham and Nahor. He was 
the father of Lot, Milcah, and Iscah, Gen. 
XI. 26, &c. Haran died before his father 
Terah. 

2. Haran, otherwise called Charran, in 
Mesopotamia, a city celebrated for having 
been the place to which Abraham removed 
first, after he left Ur, Gen. xi. 31, 32, and 
where Terah was buried. Thither it was 
likewise that Jacob repaired to Laban, when 
he fled from ISsau, Gen. xxvii. 43 ; xxviii. 
10, &c. Haran was situated m the north- 
western part of Mesopotamia on a river of 
the same name running into the Euphrates. 
Mr. Kinneir says, that Haran, which is still 
so called, or rather Ilarran, is now peopled 
by a few families of wandering Arabs, who 
have been led thither by a plentiful supply 
of good water from several small streams. 
It 18 situated in 36® 52' north latitude, and 
39° 5' east longitude ; in a flat and sandy 
plain. Some think that it was built by 
Terah, or by Haran, his eldest son. 

HARE, Aiabic anwh, Lev. xi. 6, 

Dent. xiv. 7. 'i’his name is derived, as Bo- 
chart and others suppose, from lo crop, 
and the produce of the ground: these 
animals being remarkable for devouring 
young plants and herbage. This animal re- 
sembles the rabbit, but is larger, and some • 
what longer m proportion to its thickness. 
The hare m 8yria, says Dr. Russel, is dis- 
tinguished into two species, diflcrmg consi- 
derably m j)oint of size The largest h 
the Turkman hare, and chiefly haunts the 
plains ; the other is the common hare of the 
desert • both are abundant. The difliculty 
as to this animal is, that Moses says the arna^ 
beth chews the cud, which our hares do not • 
but Aristotle takes notice of the same cir- 
cumstance, and affirms that the structure of 
Its stomach is similar to that of ruminating 
animals. The animal here mentioned may 
then be a variety of the species 

HAIUXSHETll OF THE GENTILES, 
a city supposed to be situated near Hazor, 
m the northern parts of Canaan, called aftei- 
wards Upper Galilee, or Galilee of the gen- 
tiles, for the same reason that this place 
probably obtained that title, namely, from 
being less inhabited by Jews, and being ncai* 
the great resorts of the gentiles. Tyre and 
Sidon. This is said to have been the resi- 
dence of ♦Sisera, the general of the armies 
of Jabin, king of Canaan, who reigned at 
Hazor. 

HARP, a stringed musical instrument. 
The Hebrew word hnaor, which is translated 
“harp” in our English vension, very proba- 
bly denoted all stringed instruments. By 
the Hebrews, tlie harp was called the pleasant 
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liarp ; and it was employed by them, not only 
in tneir devotions, but also at their entertain- 
ments and pleasures. It is probable, that 
the harp was nearly the earliest, if not the 
earliest, instrument of music. David danced 
when he played on the harp : the Levites 
did the same. Hence it appears, that it was 
lif(ht and portable, and tliat its size was re- 
stricted within limits which admitted of that 
service, and of that manner of using it. 

HAFIT, Deut, xii. 15, xiv. 5, Psalm 
xlii. 1 , Isaiah xxxv. 6, the stag, or male deer. 
Dr. Shaw considers its name in Hebrew as a 
generic word including all the species of the 
deer kind; whether they are distinguished 
by round horns, as the stag ; or by flat ones, 
as the fallow deer ; or by the smallness of the 
branches, as the roe. Mr. Good observes 
that the hind and roe, the hart and the ante- 
lope, were held, and still continue to be, in 
the highest estimation in all the eastern 
countries, for the voluptuous beauty of their 
eyes, the delicate elegance of their form, or 
tlieir graceful agility of action. The names 
of these animals were perpetually fipplied, 
therefore, to persons, whether male or lemale, 
who were supposed to be possessed of any of 
their respective qualities. In 2 Sam i. 19. 
Saul is denominated “the roe of Israel;” 
and m the eighteenth verse of the ensuing 
chapter, we are told that “ Asahel was as 
light of foot as a wild roe • ” a phraseology 
perfectly synonymous with the epithet 
sw^t-footed, which Homer has so frequently 
bestowed upon his hero Achilles. Thus 
again : “ Her princes arc like harts which And 
no pasture ; they are fled without strength 
before their pursuers,” Lam. i. 6. “The 
Lord Jehovah is my strength ; he will make 
my feet like hinds* feet ; he will cause me to 
tread again on my own lulls,” Hab. in. 19. 
See Hind. 

HARVEST. Three months intervened 
between the seed-time and the first reaping, 
and a month between this and the full liar- 
\est. Barley is in full ear all over the Holy 
Land, in the beginning of April ; and about 
the middle of the same month, it begins to 
turn yellow, particularly in the southern dis- 
trict'' ; being as forward near Jericho in the 
latter end of IMarch, as it is in the plains of 
Acre a fortnight afterwards The reaping 
continues till the middle of Sivan, or till 
about the end of May or beginning of June, 
which, as the time of wheat-harvest, finishes 
this jiart of the husbandman’s labours. 

2 I’he reapers in Palestine and Syria make 
use of the sickle in cutting down their crops, 
and, according to the present custom in this 
country, “fill their hand” with the corn, 
and those who bind up the sheaves, their 
“bosom,” Psalm cxvix. 7 ; Ruth ii 5. When 
the crop is thin and short, whicli is generally 
the case in light soils, and with their imper- 
fect cultivation, it is not reaped with the 
sickle, but plucked up by the root with the 
hand. By this mode of reaping, they leave 
the moit fruitful fields as naked as if nothing 


had ever grown on them ; and as no hay n 
made in the east, this is done, that they may 
not lose any of the straw, which is necessary 
for the sustenance of their cattle. The prac- 
tice of plucking up with the hand is perhaps 
referred to in these words of the Psalmist, 
to which reference has already been made . 
“ Let them be as the grass upon the house 
tops, which withereth afore it groweth up ; 
wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, 
nor he that bindeth sheaves bis bosom.” 
The tops of the houses in Judea are flat, and, 
being covered with plaster of terrace, are 
frequently grown over with grass. As it is 
but small and weak, and from its elevation 
exposed to the scorching sun, it is soon 
withered. A more beautiful and striking 
figure, to display the weak and evanescent 
condition of wicked men, cannot easily be 
conceived. 

3. The reapers go to the field very early in 
the morning, and return home betimes in the 
afternoon. They carry provisions along with 
them, and leathern bottles, or dried bottle 

ourds, filled with water. They are followed 
y their own children, or by others, who 
glean with much success, foi a great quan- 
tity of corn IS scattered m the rea])mg, and 
m their manner of carrying it. The greater 
part of these circumstances are discernible 
in the manners of the ancient Israelites. 
Ruth had not proposed to Naomi, her 
mother-in-law, to go to the field, and glean 
after the reajiers ; nor had the servant of 
Boaz, to whom she applied for leave, so 
readily granted her request, if gleaning harl 
not been a common practice in that country 
When Boaz inquired who she was, his over- 
seer, after informing him, observes, that she 
came out to the field in the morning ; and 
that the reapers left the field early in the 
afternoon, as Dr. Russel states, is evident 
from this circumbtance, that Ruth had time 
to beat out her gleanings before evening. 
*rhey earned water and provisions with them ; 
for Boaz invited her to come and drink of the 
water which the young men had drawn ; and 
at meal-time, to eat of the bread, anil dip 
her morsel m the vinegar. And so great 
was the simplicity of manners m that part of 
the world, and in those times, that Boaz 
himself, although a prince of high rank in 
Judah, sat down to dinner m tlie field with 
his reapers, and helped Ruth with his own 
hand. Nor ought we to pass over in silence 
the mutual salutation of lloaz and his reap- 
ers, when he came to the field, as it strongly 
marks the state of religious feeling in Israel 
rd the time, and furnislies another proof of 
the artless, the liajipy, and unsuspecting 
simplicity, which cliaracterized the manners 
of that highly favoured ])eop]e. “ And, be- 
hold, Boaz cdriie from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers. The Lord be with you. 
And they answered him. The Lord bless 
thee,” Ruth li. 4. 

4. It appears from the beautiful history 
of Ruth, that, m Palestine, the women lent 
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their assistance iti cutting dowTi and gather- 
ing in the harvest ; for Boaz commands her 
to keep fast by his maidens. The women in 
Syria shared also in the labours of the har- 
vest ; for Dr. Russel informs us, they sang 
the ziralaet, or song of thanks, when the 
passing stranger accepted their present of a 
handful of corn, and made a suitable return. 
It was another custom among the Jews to 
set a confidential servant over the reapers, 
to see that they executed their work pro- 
perly, that they had suitable provisions, and 
to pay them their wages : the Chaldees call 
him rob, the master, ruler, or governor of 
the reapers. Such was the jicrson who di- 
rected the labours of the reapers in the field 
of Boaz The right of the poor in Israel to 
glean after the reajiers was secured by a 
positive law, couched in these words • “ And 
\vberi ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
bhalt not wholly reap the corners of thy 
land ; neither shalt thou gather the glean- 
ings of thy harvest. And thou shalt not 
glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou 
gather every grajie of thy vineyard . thou 
shalt leave them to the poor and the stranger- 
1 am the Lord your Cod,” Lev. xix 9 It is 
the opinion of some writers, that, although 
the poor were allowed the liberty of glean- 
ing, the laraelitish proprietors were not 
obliged to admit them immediately into the 
field, as soon as the reapcr.s had cut down 
tlic corn, and bound it up in sheaves, but 
when It was carried oft*, they might choose, 
also, among the poor, whom they thought 
most deserving, or most necessitous These 
opinions receive some countenance from the 
request which Ruth presented to the servant 
of Boaz, to permit her to glean “ among the 
sheav'es ; ” and from the charge of Boaz to 
his young men, “Let her glean even among 
the sheaves,;” a mode of speaking which 
seems to insinuate that though they could 
not legally hinder Ruth fiom gleaning in the 
field, they had a right, if they chose to exer- 
cise it, to piohibit her from gleaning among 
the sheaves, or immediately after the reapers. 

HATl!) To liatc is not always to be 
understood rigorously, but frequently signi- 
fies merely a less degree of love “ If a man 
have two wives, one beloved and another 
bated,” Dent xvi 15; that is, loss beloved 
()ur Saviour says that ho who would follow 
him must hate father and mother ; that is, 
he must love them loss than (dinst, less 
than his own salvation, and not prefer them 
to <jod “ Jacob have I loved, and Lsau 
haA'^e 1 hated;” that is, have deprived of 
the privileges of his primogeniture, through 
Ills oAvn profanity ; and visited him with 
severe judgnjent on account of his sins. 

HAD RAN The tract of country of this 
name is mentioned only twice in scripture, 
Ezek xlvii IC, 18. It was jiroliably of small 
extent in the time of the Jcavs ; but was en^ 
larged under the Roniaus, by wbom it Avas 
called Auranitis At picscnt it extends from 
about twenty miles south of Damascus to a 
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little below Bozra, including the rocky di®. 
trict of El Ledja, the ancient Trachonitis, 
and the mountainous one of the Djebel 
Haouran Within its limits arc also included, 
besides Trachonitis, Ituraea or Ittiir, noAV 
called Djedour. and part of Batamca or 
Bashan. It is represented by Burckhardt as 
a volcanic region, consisting of a porous 
tufa, pumice, and basalt, with the remains 
of a crater on the Tel Shoba, on its eastern 
side It produces, however, crops of corn, 
and has many patches of luxuriant herbage, 
which are frequented m the summer by the 
Arab tribes for pasturage. It abounds, also, 
with many interesting remains of cities, 
scattered over its suriace, Avith CJrecian in- 
scriptions. The chief of these are Bozra, 
Ezid, JMedjel, Shoba, Shakka, Souerda, 
Kanouat, ilcbran, Zarle, German, and 
Aatyl; Avith Messema, Bcrak, and Orn 
Ezzeitoun, m the Ledja. 

HAVILAH, the son of Cush, Gen. x. 7- 
Therc must have been other, and perhaps 
many, Havilahs besides the original one, a 
part of the numerous and Avidc-sprcad pos- 
terity of Cush By one and the first of these, 
It is probable that the Avestern shores of the 
Persian Gulf Avere peopled ; by another, the 
country of Golchis ; and by another, the parts 
about the southern border of the Dead Sea 
and the confines of Judea, the country after- 
wards inhabited by the Amalekites 

HAWK, from the root rrifL to fit/, 
because of the lapidity and length of flight 
for Avhich tins bird is remarkable, liCv. xi. 
16; Dent. xiv. 15; .lob xxxix. 2f) Naz is 
used gcnerically by the Arabian writers to 
signify both falcon and hawk ; and the term 
IS given in both these senses by iMeninski 
'Inhere can bo little doubt that such is the 
real meaning of the Hebrew Avord, and that 
it imports A^arious sjienes of the falcon 
family, as jcr-falcon, go^ liaA\k, and sjiairow- 
liaAvk As this is a bud of prey, cruel in its 
temper, and gross in its inanneis, ilAvas for- 
bidden as food, and all otlieis of its kind, m 
the Mosaic ritual The Giceks consecrated 
the hawk to Apollo ; and among the Egyp- 
tians no animal was held m so high vcneia- 
tion as the ibis and the liaAvk. Most of the 
spe( ies of haAvk, avc arc told, are birds of 
jiassage The hawk, therefore, is produced, 
m Job \\M\ 26, as a specimen of that 
astonishing instiiitl Avhicli tcailie*) birds of 
passage to know their tunes and ‘;fasons, 
when to migiate out of one country into 
another for the benefit ot lood, or a wanner 
climate, or both 'I he common tiaiislatioii 
does not give the full foicc of the passage ; 
“ Doth the haAvk fly by thy Avisdom ? ” 1 he 
real meaning is, “ Doth she knoAV, through 
thy skill or Avisdom, the precise period for 
taking flight, or migraling and stretching 
her wings toAA'ards a southern or warmer 
climate ? ” The passage is well rendered by 
Saiidys : — 

Doth tho wihl tMRgaid Unvet into the sky. 

And to Ihc south by thy direttion fly ?•* 
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Her migration is not conducted by tlie wis- 
dom and prudence of man, but by the super- 
intending and upholding providence of the 
only wise God. 

HAY, In the two places where 

this word occurs, Prov. xxvii 25, and Isaiah 
XV. 16, our translators have very improperly 
rendered it “ hay.*' But in those countries 
they made no hay ; and, if they did, it 
appears from insjicction that hay could 
hardly be the meaning of the word in either 
of those texts. The author of “ Fragments,” 
in continuation of Calinet, has the following 
remarks . ** There is a gross impropriety m 
our version of Prov. xxvii 25: ^The hay 
a])pearetb, and the tender grass showeth 
itself, and the herbs of the mountains are 
gathered * Now, certainly, if the tender 
grass IS but just beginning to show itself, 
the hay, which is grass cut and dried after 
it has arrived at maturity, ought by no 
means to he associated with it, still less 
ought it to be placed before it. And this 
leads me to ohserv^e, that none of the dic- 
tionaries which I have seen seem to me to 

f ive the accurate import of the word, which, 
apprehend, means the first shoots^ the 
rising, budding, spires of grass. 8o, in the 
present passage, 1'Vn 'the tender 

shoots of the grass rise up ; and the bud- 
dings of grass,* grass in its early state, 
as is the peculiar import of * appear ; 
and the tufts of grass,’ proceeding from the 
same root, ‘ collect themselves together, 
and, by their union, begin to clothe the 
mountain tops with a pleasing verduie.’ ” 
Surely, the beautiful progress of vegetation, 
as described in this passage, must apjicar too 
jioctical to be lost ; but what must it be to 
an eastern beholder ! to one who had lately 
witnessed all surrounding sterility, a grass- 
less waste ! 

IJAZAlilL, Khvsha coming to Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, Benliadad, the reign- 
ing monarch, being then indisiioscd, sent 
Hazael, who was one of his principal offi- 
cers, to wait ujion the prophet, and con- 
sult him as to the issue of his disorder, 
2 Kings viii 7 — 13 The ])rophet told 11a- 
zael that certainly his master might recover, 
because his complaint was not mortal ; yet 
he was very well assured that he would not 
recov’^er; and, looking hiiri steadfastly in the 
face, Elisha burst into tears Surprised at 
this conduct, Hazael inquired the cause 
“ Because 1 know,” said the prophet, “ the 
evil that thou wilt do to the children of 
Israel : their strong holds wilt thou set on 
hre, and their young men wilt thou slay 
with the sword, and wilt dash their infants 
against the stones, and rip up their women 
with child.” Hazael indignantly exclaimed, 
“ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing ? ” Elisha merely answered, 
** The Lord hath showed me that thou shall 
be king over Syria,” 2 Kings viii. 7 — 13. 
On bis return home, Hazael concealed from 
his master Benhadad the prophet’s answer. 


and inspired him with hopes of recovery ; 
but, on the following day, he took effectual 
means to prevent it, by stifling the king 
with a thick cloth dipped with water ; and, 
as Benhadad had no son, and Hazael was a 
man much esteemed in the army, he was 
without difficulty declared his successor, 
A. M. 3120 Hazael soon inflicted upon 
Lsrael all the cruelties which Elisha had 
foretold. For when Jehu broke up the siege 
of Ramoth-Gilead, and came with his army 
to Samaria, Hazael took advantage of his 
absence to fall upon his territories beyond 
Jordan, destroying all the land of Gilead, 
Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh, from Aroer to 
Bashan, 2 Kings 32. Some years passed 
after this before Hazael undertook anything 
against the kingdom of Judah, it being re- 
mote from Damascus ; but, in the reign of 
Joasli, the son of Jehoahaz, A. M. 3165, he 
besieged the city of Gath, and, having taken 
it, marched against Jerusalem, 2 Kings xii. 
17, 18. But Joash, conscious of his inferi- 
ority, bribed him at the price of all the 
money he could raise, to evacuate Judea, 
with which he for the moment complied , 
yet, in the following year, the army of 
Hazael returned, entered the territories of 
Judah, and the city of Jerusalem, slew all 
the princes of the jieople, and sent a valu- 
able booty to their royal master, 2 Kings xm. 
22; 2 (ffironicles xxiv. 23. 

HEAD. This word has several significa- 
tions, besides its natural one, wdiich denotes 
the head of a man. It is sometimes used 
m scripture for the whole man . ” Blessings 
are upon the head of the just,” Prov x. 6 ; 
that is, u])on their persons. God says of 
the wicked, I wull recompense their w^ay 
upon their head,” Ezek. ix. 10. It .signifies 
a chief or cajiital city : “ The head of Syria 
is Damascus,” Isaiah vii. 8. It denotes a 
chief or principal member m society : ” The 
Lord will cut oft' from Israel head and tail. 
l"he ancient and honourable he is the head,” 
Isaiah ix 14, 15. “The seed of the w^omari 
shall bruise the head of the serpent,” Gen 
ill 15 ; that is, Christ Jesus, the blessed 
seed of the woman, shall overthrow the 
jiower, policy, and works of the devil. The 
river in Paradise was divided into four heads 
or branches. In times of grief, the mourn- 
ers covered their heads : they cut and 
plucked oft* their hair. Amos, speaking of 
unhappy times, says, “ I will bring baldness 
upon every head,” Amos viii. 10. In pros- 
perity, they anointed their heads with swxet 
oils: “Let thy head lack no” perfumed 
“ointment,” Eccles. ix. 8. To shake the 
head at any one, expresses contempt : “ The 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised 
thee, and laughed thee to scoin; the daughter 
of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee,” 
Isaiah xxxvii. 22. 

Head is taken for one that hath rule and 
re-eminence over others. Thus God is the 
ead of Christ ; as Mediator, from him he 
derives all his dignity and authority. (Christ 
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w the only spiritual head of the Church, both 
m respect of eminence and influence; he 
communicates life, motion, and strength to 
every believer. Also the husband is the head 
of his wife, because by God’s ordinance he 
is to rule over her, Gen. in. IG ; also m re- 
gard to pre-eminence of sev, 1 Peter hi. 7, 
and excellency of knowledge, 1 Cor. xiv. 35. 
Ihe apostle mentions this subordination of 
persons in 1 Cor. xi. 3 : ‘‘But I would have 
you know, that the head of every man is 
Christ, and the head of the woman is the 
man, and the head of Christ is (hid,” “ The 
stone which the builders rejected was made 
the head of the corner,” l^alm cxviii. 22. 
It was the first in the angle, whether it were 
disposed at the top of that angle to adorn 
and crown it, or at the bottom to support it. 
This, in the New Testament, is applied to 
Christ, who is the strength and beauty of the 
church, to unite the several ])arts of it, 
namely, both Jews and gentiles together. 

HBAIl, H BA RING This word is iised 
in several senses in scripture. In its obvious 
and literal acceptation, it denotes the exer- 
cise of that bodily sense of which the ear is 
the organ; and as hearing is a sense by 
which instruction is conveyed to the mind, 
and the mind is excited to attention and to 
obedience, so the ideas of attention and 
obedience arc also grafted on the expression 
or sense of hearing God is said, speaking 
after the manner of men, to hear jirayer, 
that is, to attend to it, and comply with the 
re([ucsts it contains • “I love the Loid, be- 
cause he hath heard,” hath attended to, hath 
complied with, “ the voice of my supplica- 
tion,” Psalm cxvi. 1. On the contrary, God 
is said not to hear, that is, not to comply 
with, the requests of sinners, John ix. 3J. 
Men are said to hear, when they attend to, 
or comply with, the requests of each other, 
or when they obey the commands of God: 
“ He who is of (iod hcareth,” obeycth, 
]>ractiseth, “ God’s words,” John viii. 47. 
“My sheep hear my voice,” and show their 
attention to it, by following me, John x. 27. 
“This is my beloved Son: hear ye him,” 
Matt. xvii. 5. This seems to be an allusion 
to Dcut. xviii. 15, 18, 19 : “ The Lord shall 
raise up unto you a piophct ; him shall ye 
hear;” which is also expressly applied in 
Acts lii. 22. The other senses which may 
be attached to the word “ hear,” seem to rise 
from the preceding, and may be referred to 
the same ideas. 

HEART. The Hebrews regarded the 
heart as the source of wit, understanding, 
love, courage, grief, and iileasure. Hence 
are derived many modes of expression. “ An 
honest and good heart,” Luke viii. 15, is a 
heart studious of holiness, being prepared 
by the Spirit of God to receive the word 
with due aftections, dispositions, and resolu- 
tions. We read of a broken heart, a clean 
heart, an evil heart, a liberal heart To 
“ turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to 
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their fathers,” Mai. iv. 6, signifies to cause 
them to be perfectly reconciled, and that 
they should be of the same mind. To want 
heart, sometimes denotes to want under- 
standing and prudence : “ Ephraim is like 
a silly dove, without heart,” Hosea vii. 11. 
“ O fools, and slow of heart,” Luke xxiv. 25 ; 
that is, ignorant, and without understanding. 
“This people’s heart is waxed gross, lest 
they should understand with their heart,” 
IMatt. xiii. 15 ; their heart is become inca- 
pable of understanding spiritual things ; 
they resist the light, and arc proof against 
all impressions of truth. “The prophets 
prophesy out of their own heart,” Ezekiel 
xin. 2 ; that is, according to their own ima- 
gination, without any warrant from God. 

The heart is said to be dilated by joy, 
contracted by sadness, broken by sorrow, to 
grow fat, and be hardened, by ])rosperity. 
The heart melts under discouragement, for- 
sakes one under terror, is desolate in afflic- 
tion, and fluctuating in doubt. To speak 
to any one’s heart is to comfort him, to say 
})leasing and affecting things to him The 
heart expresses also the middle part of any 
thing • “ Tyre is in the heart of the seas,” 
Ezekiel xwii. 4 ; in the midst of the seas. 
“ We will not fear though the mountains be 
carried into the heart (middle) of the sea,” 
Psalm xlvi. 2 

The heart of man is naturally depraved 
and inclined to evil, Jer xvii. 9. A divine 
power IS requisite for its lenovation, John 
111 . I — 1 1 When thus renewed, the effects 
will be seen m tlie temper, conversation, 
and conduct at large Hardness of heart 
is that state in which a sinner is im lined 
to, and actually goes on in, rebellion against, 
God. 

HEATH, Jer, xvii. 6; xlviii. 6- 

“ He shall be like the heath in the desert. 
He shall not see when good cometh ; but 
sliall inhabit the parched places in the wil- 
derness, a salt land.” The LXX. and Vul- 
gate render oror, “ the tamarisk;” and this 
is strengthened by the afflmty of the Hebrew 
name of this tree with the Turkish cprcer. 
Taylor and Parkhurst render it, “a blasted 
tree stripped of its foliage.” If it be a par- 
ticular tree, the tamarisk is as likely as any. 
Celsius thinks it to be the juniper ; but from 
the mention of it as growing in a salt land, 
in parched places, the author of “ Scripture 
Illustrated” is disposed to seek it among the 
lichens y a species of plants which are the last 
production of vegetation under tlie frozen 
zone, and under the glowing heat of equa- 
torial deserts ; so that it seems best quali- 
fied to endure parched places, and a salt land. 
Hasselquist mentions several kinds seen by 
him in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. In Jer. 
xlviii, 6, the original word is which 

the Septuagint translators have read 
for they render it ^os Hypios, wild ass; and, 
as this seems best to agree with the flight 
recommended in the passage, it is to be pre* 
ferred. Sec Wit-d Ass. 
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HEAVEN, the place of the more imme- 
diate residence of the Most High, Gen. xiv. 
19. '^The Jews enumerated three heavens: 
the first was the region of the air, where the 
birds fly, and which are therefore called 
“ the fowls of heaven,” Job xxxv. 11 . It is 
in this sense also that we read of the dew of 
heaven, the clouds of heaven, and the wind 
of heaven. The second is that part of space 
in which are fixed the heavenly luminaries, 
the sun, moon, and stars, and which Moses 
was instructed to call “ the firmament or 
expanse of heaven,” Gen. 1. 8 . The third 
heaven is the seat of God and of the holy 
angels ; the place into whicli Christ ascended 
after his resurrection, and into which St. 
Paul was caught up, though it is not like 
the other heavens perceptible to mortal view. 

2 . It is an opinion not destitute of proba- 
bility, that the construction of the tabernacle, 
in which Jehovah dwelt by a visible symbol, 
termed “ the cloud of glory,” was intended 
to be a tyjie of heaven. In the holiest place 
of the tabernacle, “the glory of the Lord,” 
or visible emblem of his presence, rested 
between the cliorubims ; by the figures of 
which, the angelic host surrounding the 
throne of God in heaven was typified ; and 
as that holiest part of the tabernacle was, by 
a thick vail, concealed from the sight of 
those who frecpiented it for the purposes of 
worship, so heaven, the habitation of God, 
is, by the vail of flesh, hidden from mortal 
eyes. Admitting the whole tabernacle, 
therefore, in which the worship of God was 
performed according to a ritual of divine 
appointment to be a repress entation of the 
universe, we are taught by it tins beautiful 
lesson, that the whole universe is the tem- 
ple of (lod; and that in this vast temple 
there is “ a most holy place,” where the 
Deity resides, and manifests lus presence to 
the angelic hosts and redeemed company 
who surround him. This view appears to 
he borne out by the clear and uniform testi- 
mony of scripture ; and it is an interesting 
circumstance, that hcavmn, as repiesented 
by “ the holiest of all,” is heaven as it is 
presented to the eye of Christian faith, the 
place where our Lord ministers as Priest, to 
which believers now come in spirit, and 
where they are gathered together 111 the 
disembodied state. Thus, for instance, St. 
Paul tells the believing Hebrews, “Ye are 
come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city 
of the living (Jod, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, which are written,” or are en- 
rolled, “m heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of lust men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
that speaketh better things than the blood 
of Abel,” Heb. xii. 22 — 24 . Here we are pre- 
sented with the antitype of almost every lead- 
ing circumstance of the Mosaic dispensation. 
Instead of the land of Canaan, wc have hca- 
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ven ; for the earthly Jerusalem, w e have the 
heavenly, the city of the living God ; in 
place of the congregation of Israel after the 
flesh, we have the general assembly and 
church of the first-bom, that is, all true 
believers “made perfect;” for Just men in 
the imperfect state of the old dispensation, 
we have just men made perfect in evangelical 
knowledge and holiness ; instead of Moses, 
the mediator of the old covenant, we have 
Jesus the Mediator of the new and ever- 
lasting covenant ; and instead of the blood 
of slaughtered animals, whicli was sprinkled 
upon the Israelites, the tabernacle, and all 
the vessels of the sanctuary, to make a typi- 
cal atonement, we have the blood of the Son 
of God, which was shed for the remission 
of the sins of the whole world ; that blood 
wdiich doth not, like the blood of Abel, call 
for vengeance but for mercy, whicli hath 
made peace between heaven and earth, effect- 
ed the true and complete atonement for sin, 
and which therefore communicates peace to 
the conscience of every sinner that believes 
the gospel. 

3 . Among the numerous refinements of 
modem times, that is one of the most re- 
maikablc which goes to deny the locality of 
heaven. “It is a state,” say many, “ not 
a place.” But if that be the case, tbe 
very language of tbe scriptures, in regard 
to this point, is calculated to mislead us 
For, that God resides in a particular part 
of the universe, where he makes his pre- 
sence know'll to his intelligent creaturCvS 
by some transcendaiit, visible glory, is an 
ophiion that has prevailed among Jews and 
(Jbriotians, Greeks and Romans, yea, in 
every nation, civilized or savage, and m every 
age ; and, since it is confirmed by revelation, 
W'hy should it be doubted ? Into this most 
holy place, the habitation of the Deity, 
Jesus, lifter his resurrection, ascended ; and 
there, presenting his crucified body before 
the manifestation of the divine presence, 
which IS called, “ the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens,” he offered unto God the 
sacrifice of himself, and made atonement for 
the sins of his peojde There he is sat dowm 
upon his throne, crowned with glory and 
honour, as King upon his holy hill of Zion, 
and continually officiates as our great High 
Priest, Advocate, and Intercessor, within 
the vail. There is his I'a therms house, into 
which he is gone before, to prepare man- 
sions of bliss for his disciples ; it is the king- 
dom conferred upon him as the reward of 
his righteousness, and of which he has taken 
possession as their forerunner. Acts i. H ; 
Heb. vi. 19, 20 . 

4 . Some of the ancients imagined that the 
habitation of good men, after the resurrec- 
tion, would be the sun; grounding this 
fanciful opinion on a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of Psalm xix. 4 which they rendered, 
with the LXX. and Vulgate, “ He has set 
his tabernacle in the sun.” Others, again, 
have thought it to lie beyond the stajrry 
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firmament, a notion less improbable than 
the former. Mr, Whiston supposes the 
air to be the mansion of the blessed, at 
least for the present ; and he imagines that 
Ohrist is at the top of the atmosphere, and 
other spirits nearer to or more remote from 
him according to the degree of their moral 
purity, to which he conceives the specific 
gravity of their inseparable vehicles to be 
proportionable. Mr. Hallet has endeavoured 
to prove that they will dwell upon earth, 
when it shall be restored to its paradisaical 
state. The passages of scripture, however, 
on which he grounds his hypothesis, are 
capable of another and very diflcrent inter- 
pretation After all, we may observe, that 
the jdace of the blessed is a question of com- 
jiarativcly little imiiortance ; and we may 
cheerfully expect and pursue it, though 
we cannot answer a multitude of curi- 
ous questions, relating to various circum- 
stances that pertain to it. We have rea- 
son to believe that heaven will be a social 
state, and that its happiness will, in some 
measure, arise from mutual communion and 
converse, and the expressions and exercises 
of mutual benevolence. All the views pre- 
sented to us of this eternal residence of good 
men are pure and noble ; and form a striking 
contrast to the low hopes, and the gross and 
sensual conceptions of a future state, which 
distinguish the pagan and Mahometan sys- 
tems. The Christian heaven may be de- 
scribed to be a state of eternal communion 
with (fod, and consecration to hallowed 
devotional and active services ; from which 
will result an uninterrupted increase of 
knowledge, holiness, and joy to the glorified 
and immortalized assembly of the redeemed. 

HEBER, or EBER, the father of Peleg, 
and the son of Salah, who was the grandson 
of Shein, one of Noah’s sons, was born A. M 
1723; B.C. 2281. From him some have 
supposed that Abraham and his descendants 
derived the appellation of Hebrews. But 
others have suggested, with greater proba- 
bility, that Abraham and his family were 
thus called, because they came from the 
other side of the Euphrates into (’anaan; 
Heber signifying in the Hebrew language 
one that passes, or, a passage, that is, of the 
river Euphrates. According to this opinion, 
Hebrew signifies much the same as foreigner 
among us, or one that comes from beyond 
sea. Such were Abraham and his family 
among the Canaanites ; and his posterity, 
learning and using the language of the coun- 
try, still retained the appellation originally 
given them, even when they became pos- 
sessors and settled inhabitants. 

2. Heber the Kenite, of Jethro’s family, 
husband to Jael, who killed Sisera, Judges 
iv. 17, &c. 

HEBREW OF THE HEBREWS, an 
appellation which the apostle Paul applies to 
himself, Phil. iii. .5, concerning the meaning 
of which there has been some difi’crence of 
opinion. (Jodwin, in his “ Moses and 
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Aaron,” understands by this expression, an 
Hebrew both by father’s and mother’s side. 
But if it meant no more than this, there was 
little occasion for the apostle’s using it 
immediately after having declared that he 
was “ of the stock of Israel, and the tribe of 
Benjamin,” which, on Godwin’s supposition, 
IS the same as an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
for the Jews were not allowed to marry out 
of their own nation. Besides, it is not likely 
that St. Paul would have mentioned it as a 
distinguishing privilege and honour, that 
his parents were not proselytes. It is more 
probable that a Hebrew of the Hebrews sig- 
nifies a Hebrew both by nation and language, 
which many of Abraham’s posterity, in those 
days, were not; or one of the Hebrew Jews 
who performed their public worship m the 
Hebrew tongue; for such were reckoned 
more honourable than the Jews born out of 
Judea, and who spoke the Greek tongue. 
8ee Hellenists. 

IIF.BREW LANGUAGE, called also ab- 
solutely Hebrew, is the language spoken 
by the Hebrews, and in which all the 
books of the Old Testament are written ; 
whence it is also called the holy or sacred 
language. It is said to have been pre- 
served m the midst of the confusion at 
Babel, in the family of Heber, or Eber, 
who, as it IS alleged, was not concerned in 
the building of Babel, and, consequently, 
did not share in the punishment inflicted on 
the actual transgressors. The Jews, in 
general, have been of opinion, that the 
Hebrew was the language of Ileber’s family, 
from whom Abraham sprung. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that Heber’s 
family, in the fourth generation after the 
dispersion, lived m Cdialdea, where Abraham 
was born, Gen. xi. 27, 28, and that there is 
no reason to think they used a diff’erent 
language from their neighbours around them 
It appears, moi cover, that the (’haldee, and 
not the Hebrew, was the language of Abra- 
ham’s country, and of his kindred, Gen. xxiv. 
4 ; xxxi. 46, 47 ; and it is probable that 
Abraham’s native language was Chaldee, 
and that the Hebrew was the language of the 
Canaanites, which Abraham and his pos- 
terity learnt by travelling among them. It 
is surprising that this adoption of the Phe- 
nician language by the patriarchs should 
have escaped the notice of several intelligent 
readers of the Bible. Jacob and Laban, it 
is clear, by the names they gave to the 
cairn, or memorial of stones, spoke two 
difterent dialects; and it is nearly equally 
evident, that the language of Laban was the 
dialect of Ur of the Chaldees, the original 
speech of the Hebrew race. As the patri- 
archs disused the true Hebrew dialect, it is 
manifest that they had conformed to the 
speech of Canaan ; and that this conformity 
was complete, is proved by the identity be- 
tween all the lemains of Canaanitish names. 
At the same tunc, it must be remarked, that 
the J^heniciaii and the Chaldean were merely 
2 H 4 
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different dialects of the same primitive lan- 
guage which had been spoken by the first 
ancestors of mankind. 

2. There is no work in all antiqiiitynvritten 
in pure Hebrew, besides the books of the Old 
Testament ; and even some parts of those are 
in Chaldee. The Hebrew appears to be the 
most ancient of all the languages in thb 
world ; at least it is so with regard to us, 
who know of no older. Dr. Sharpe adoj^ts 
the ojiimon, that the Hebrew was the ori- 
ginal language; not indeed that the He- 
brew is the unvaried language of our first 
parents, but that it was the general lan- 
guage of men at the dispersion ; and, how- 
ever it might have been improved and 
altered from the first speech of our first 
parents, it was the ongii^al of all the lan- 
guages, or almost all the languages, rather 
dialects, that have since arisen in the world. 
Arguments have also been deduced from 
the nature and genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in order to ])rovc that it was the 
original language, neither imjiroved nor de- 
based by foreign idioms. The words of 
which it IS composed are short, and admit of 
very little flexion. The names of places are 
descriptive of their nature, situation, acci- 
dental circumstances, &c. The compounds 
are few, and inartificially conjoined ; and it 
is less burdened with those artificial affixes 
which distinguish other cognate dialects, 
such as the Chaldean, Syrian, Arabian, Phe- 
mcian, &c. 

The period, from the age of Moses to that 
of David, has been considered the golden 
age of the Hebrew language, which declined 
in purity from that tune to the reign of 
Hezekiah or Manasseh, having received 
several foreign words, particularly Araraean, 
from the commercial and political intercourse 
of the Jews and Israelites with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. This period has been 
termed the silver age of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In the interval between the reign of 
Hezekiah and the Babylonish captivity, 
the purity of the language was neglected, 
and so many foreign words were introduced 
into it, that this period has not inaptly been 
designated its iron age. During the seventy 
years* captivity, though it docs not appear 
that the Hebrews entirely lost their native 
tongue, yet it underwent so considerable a 
change from their adoption of the vernacular 
languages of the countries where they had 
resided, that afterwards, on their return 
from exile, they spoke a dialect of Chaldee 
mixed with Hebrew words. On this account 
it was, that, when the scriptures were read, 
it was found necessary to interpret them to 
the people in the Chaldean language; as, 
when Ezra the scribe brought the book of 
the law of Moses before the congregation, 
the Levites are said to have causea the peo- 
ple to understand the law, because ‘‘ they 
read in the book, in the law of God, dis- 
tinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading,^’ Nehem. viii. 8. 


Some time after the return from the great 
captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken alto- 
gether ; though it continued to be cultivated 
and studied by the priests and Levites, as a 
learned language, that they might be enabled 
to expound the law and the prophets to the 
people, who, it appears from the New Tes- 
tament, were well acquainted with their 
general contents and tenor ; this last-men- 
tioned period has been called the leaden age 
of the language. 

The present Hebrew characters, or letters, 
are twenty-two in number, and of a square 
form ; but the antiquity of these letters is a 
point that has been most severely contested 
by many learned men. From a passage in 
Eusebius’s Chronicle, and another in St. 
Jerom, it was inferred by Joseph Scaliger, that 
Ezra, when he reformed the Jewish church, 
transcribed the ancient characters of the 
Hebrews into the square letters of the 
Chaldeans ; and that tins was done for the 
use of those Jews who, being born during 
the captivity, knew no other alphabet than 
that of the jicople among whom they had 
been educated. Consequently, the old cha- 
racter, which we call the Samaritan, fell 
into total disuse. This opinion Scaliger 
supjiorted by passages from both the Tal- 
rnuds, as well as from rabbinical writers, in 
which it IS expressly affirmed that such cha- 
racters were adopted by Ezra. But the 
most decisive confirmation of this point is to 
be found m the ancient Hebrew coins, which 
were struck before the captivity, and even 
previously to the revolt of the ten tribes. 
The characters engraven on all of them are 
manifestly the same with the modern Sama- 
ritan, though with some trifling variations in 
their forms, occasioned by the depredations 
of time. 

HEBREWS, sometimes called Israelites, 
from their progenitor, Jacob, surnamed 
Israel, and in modern times Jews, as the 
descendants of Judah, the name of this 
leading tribe being given to all. See Jews. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the. Though the 
genuineness of this epistle has been disputed 
both in ancient and modern times, its anti- 
quity has never been questioned. It is gene- 
rally allowed that there are references to it, 
although the author is not mentioned, in the 
remaining works of Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr; and that 
It contains, as was first noticed by Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret, internal evidence of 
having been written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Ileb. viii. 4 ; ix. 25 ; x. 11,37 ; 
xiu. 30. The earliest writer now extant who 
quotes this epistle as the work of St. Paul 
is (flement of Alexandria, towards the end 
of the second century ; but, as he ascribes it 
to St Paul repeatedly and without hesita- 
tion, we may conclude that in his time no 
doubt had been entertained upon the sub- 
ject, or, at least, that the common tradition 
of the church attributed it to St. Paul. 
Clement is followed by Origen, by Dionysius 
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and Alexander, both bishops of Alexandria, 
by Ambrose, Athanasius, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Jerom, Chrysostom, and Cyril, all of whom 
consider this epistle as written by ^t Paul ; 
and it is also ascribed to him in the ancient 
Syriac verhion, supposed to have been made 
at the end of the first century Eusebius 
says, “Of St. Paul there are fourteen epis- 
tles manifest and well known ; but yet there 
aie some who reject that to the Hebrews, 
urging for their oiumon that it is contra- 
dicted by the church of the Romans, as not 
being St. Paul’s ” In Dr. Lardner we find 
the following remark . “It is evident that 
this epistle was generally received m ancient 
times by those Christians who used the 
Greek language, and lived in the eastern 
parts of the Homan empire.” And in ano- 
ther place he says, “ It was received as an 
ejiistlc of ist. Paul by many Latin wi iters jii 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries ” 'J'hc 
earlier Latin writers take no notice of this 
epistle, except 'I'ertullian, who ascribes it to 
Barnabas It appears, indeed, from the fol- 
lowing exjiression of Jerom, lliat this epis- 
tle was not generally received as canonical 
scripture by the Latin church in his time • 
“ Licet earn Latina con suet a (h infer canomcas 
scripturas non rccipiat,^* I'be same thing is 
mentioned m other parts of his works. But 
many individuals of the Latin church ac- 
knowledged it to be written by St. Paul, as 
Jerom himself, Ambrose, Hilary, and IHii- 
laster; and the persons who doubted its 
genuineness were those the least likely to 
have been acquainted with the epistle at an 
caily period, from the nature of its contents 
not being so interesting to the 1 <atin churches, 
which consisted almost entirely of gentile 
(Christians, ignorant, probably, of the Mosaic 
law, and holding but little intercourse with 
Jews. 

2. 'Jlie moderns, who, upon grounds of 
internal evidence, contend against the genu- 
ineness of this epistle, rest principally upon 
the two following arguments, the omission 
of the writer’s name, and the superior ele- 
gance of the style in which it is written. 
It is indeed certain that all the acknow- 
ledged epistles of St. Paul begin with a 
salutation in his own name, and that, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, there is nothing of 
that kind ; but this omission can scarcely be 
consideied as conclusive against positive tes- 
timony. St. Paul might have reasons for 
departing, upon this occasion, from his usual 
inode of salutation, which we at this distant 
jieiiod cannot discover. Some have imagined 
that he omitted his name, because he knew 
that it would not have much weight with 
the Hebrew (Christians, to whom he was in 
general obnoxious, on account of his zeal in 
converting the gentiles, and in maintaining 
that the observance of the Mosaic law was 
not essential to salvation : it is, however, 
clear, that the persons to whom this epistle 
was addressed knew from whom it came, as 
the writer refers to some acts of kindness 
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which he had received from them, and alsa 
expresses a hope of seeing them soon, Heb. 
X. 34; xiii. 18, ]p, 23. As to the other 
argument, it must be owned that theic does 
not appear to be such superiority m the 
style of this epistle, as should lead to the 
conclusion that it was not written by St. 
Paul. Those who have thought differently 
have mentioned Barnabas, St. Luke, and 
Clement, as authors or translators of this 
epistle. The opinion of Jerom was, that 
the sentiments arc the apostle’s, but the lan- 
guage and composition that of some one else, 
who committed to writing the apostle’s 
sense, and, as it were, leiluced into com- 
mentaries the things sjioken by his master. 
Dr Lardner says, “ l\Jy conjecture is, that 
St Paul dictated the epistle in Hebrew, and 
another, who was a great master of the 
Greek language, immediately wrote down 
the apostle’s sentiments in his own elegant 
Greek ; but who tins assistant of the apostle 
was, IS altogether unknown.” But surely 
the writings of St l*aul, like those of other 
authors, may not all have the same precise 
degree of ineiit; and if, upon a careful 
l>orusal anti eoinpanson, it should be thought 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews is written 
with gi eater elegance than the acknowledged 
compositions of this apostle, it should also 
be icraciubcrcd that the a])])arent design and 
contents of this ejiistle suggest the idea of 
more studied composiUou, and yet, that 
tlicre IS nothing in it which amounts to a 
inai ked difference of style • on the other 
hand, there is the same concise, abrupt, and 
elliptical mode of expression, and It contains 
many phrases and sentiments which aie 
found in no part of scripture, except m St. 
Paul’s ej)istles. We may farther observe, 
that the manner in which Timothy is men- 
tioned in this epistle makes it probable that 
it was written by St Paul. Comjiare Heb. 
xiii 23, ivith 2 Cor i. 1, and Col. i. 1 It 
was certainly written by a person who had 
suffered irnjiri'^onmcnt in the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; and this is known to have been the 
case of St Paul, but of no other person to 
whom this epistle has been attributed. Upon 
the whole, both the external and internal 
evidence appear to preponderate so greatly 
in favour of St. Paul’s being the author of 
this cjiistle, that it cannot but be considered 
as written by that apostle. 

3. “ They of Italy salute you,” is the only 
expression in the ejustle which can assist us 
in determining from whence it xvas written. 
The Greek words are, ol hirh rf/s ’iraxfas, 
which should have been translated, “ Those 
from Italy salute you;” and the only infer- 
ence to be drawn from them seems to be, 
that St. Paul, when he wrote this epistle, 
xvas at a place where some Italian converts 
xvere. This inference is not incompatible 
with the common opinion, that this epistle 
was written from Rome, and therefore we 
consider it as written from that city. It is 
sujiposcd to haie been written towards the 
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end of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, 
or immediately after it, bocaiis-e the apostle 
expresses an intention of uniting the He- 
brews shortly : we therefore j)lace the date 
of this epistle in the year 03 

4. (’lement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and 
Jerom, thought that this epistle was origin- 
ally written in the Hebrew language; but 
all the other ancient fathers who have men- 
tioned this subject speak of the Greek as the 
original w'ork ; and as no one jireterids to 
have seen this epistle in Helirew, as there 
are no internal marks of the Greek being a 
translation, and as we know that tlie (ireck 
language was at this time very generally 
understood at derusalem, we may accede to 
the more common opinion, both among 
the ancients and moderns, and consider the 
present Greek as the original text. It is no 
Bmall satisfaction to rellect, that those who 
have denied either the genuineness or the 
originality of this Epistle have always sup- 
posed It to have been written or translated by 
some fellow-labourer or ascsislant of St Paul, 
and that almost every one admits that it 
carries with it the sanction and authority of 
the inspired apostle 

5. There has been some little doubt concern- 
ing the ])ers()ns to whom this epistle was ad- 
dressed; hut by far the most general and 
most probable ojnnion is, that it was written 
to those Christians of dudea who had been 
converted to the go8])rl flora Judaism. That 
it was written, notwithstanding its general 
title, to the Christians of one certain place 
or country, is evident from the following 
passages . “1 beseech you the lather to do 
this, that I may be restored to you the soon- 
er,’^ Heb. xm. 19. ‘‘Know ye that our 
brother ’J'imothy is set at liberty, with whom, 
if he come shortly, 1 will see you,” Ileb. 
xiii. 23. And it appears from the following 
passage in the Acts, “ When the number of 
the disciples was multiplied, there arose a 
murmuring of the Grecians against the He- 
brews,” Acts VI 1, that certain jiersons were 
at this time known at Jerusalem by the name 
of Hebrews They seem to have been native 
Jews, inhabitants of Judea, the language of 
w'hich country was Hebrew, and therefore 
they were called Hebrews, m contradistinc- 
tion to those Jews who, residing commonly 
in other countries, although they occasion- 
ally came to Jerusalem, used the Greek lan- 
guage, and were theiefore called Grecians. 

C. I'he general design of this epistle was to 
confirm the Jewish Christians in the faith 
and practice of the gospel, which they might 
be in danger of deserting, either through the 
persuasion or persecution of the unbelieving 
Jews, wdio were very numerous and pow erful 
in Judea. We may naturally suppose, that 
the zealous adherents to the law would insist 
upon the majesty and glory which attended 
its first promulgation, upon the distinguished 
character of their legislator, Moses, and 
upon the divine authority of the ancient 
scriptures ; and they might likewise urge the 


humiliation and death of C’hrist as an argtt* 
raent against the truth of his religion. To 
obviate the impression which any reasoning 
of this sort might make upon the converts to 
(’hnstianity, the w’riter of this epistle begins 
with declaring to the Hebrews, that the 
same God who had formerly, upon a variety 
of occasions, spoken to their fathers by 
means of his prophets, had now sent his 
only Son for the purpose of revealing his 
will ; he then describes, in most sublime lan- 
guage, the dignity of the jierson of Christ, 
Ilel). 1 . ; and thence infers the duty of obey- 
ing his commands, the divine authority of 
winch was established by the performance of 
miracles, and by the gifts of the Holy Ghost ; 
he points out the necessity of Christ’s incar- 
nation and passion, Heb li.; he shows the 
superiority of (’hnst to Moses, and warns 
the Hebrews against the sin of unbelief, 
Heb. 111 . ; he exhorts to steadfastness m the 
profession of the gospel, and gives an ani- 
mated description of (Christ as our High 
Priest, Hebrews iv — vii. ; he shows that the 
Levitical priestluxid and the old covenant 
were abolished by the priesthood of Christ, 
and by the new covenant, Heb. Adii ; he 
points out the efficacy of the ceremonies and 
sacrifices of the law, and the sufficiency of 
the atonement made by the sacrifice of Christ, 
Heb IX , X ; he fully explains the nature, 
merit, and effects of faith, Heb. xi. ; and m 
the last two chapters he gives a vaiiety of 
exhortations and admonitions, all calculated 
to encourage the Hebrews to bear with pa- 
tience and constancy any trials to which they 
might be exposed. lie concludes with the 
valedictory benediction usual in St. Paul’s 
Epistles “ Grace be with you all. Amen.” 
The most iinjioitant articles of our faith 
are exjiluincd, and the most material objec- 
tions to the gosjiel are answered with great 
force, in this celebrated epistle. The argu- 
ments used in it, as being addressed to pei- 
sons who had been educated m the Jewish 
religion, are principally taken from tlic an- 
cient scriptures ; and the connexion between 
former revelations and the gospel of Christ, 
IS pointed out in the most perspicuous and 
satisfactory manner. 

7 In addition, it may be observed, that Mr. 
Stuart, an American critic, has published an 
ample investigation of several of the points 
referred to in the above remarks, and the 
following are the results . — 

(1 ) As to the place m which the persons 
lived to whom the Epistle is addressed, 1 
have now examined all the objections against 
the opinion, that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was directed to Palestine, which 1 have met 
wdth, and which seem to be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to deserve attention I am unable to 
perceive that they are very weighty; and 
surely they come quite short of being con- 
clusive. On the other hand, the jiositive 
proof, I acknowledge, is only of a circum- 
stantial nature, and falls short of the weight 
which direct and unequivocal testimony in 
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tlie'epistl6 itself would possess But uniting 
the whole of it together ; considering the in- 
timate knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong 
attachment to their ritual, and the special 
danger of defection from Christianity in 
. consequence of it, which tlie whole texture 
of the epistle necessarily supposes, and com- 
bining these things with the other circum- 
stances above discussed, 1 cannot resist the 
impression, that the universal opinion of the 
ancient church respecting the persons to 
whom this epistle was addressed, was well 
founded, being built upon early tradition 
and the contents of the ejustle ; and that the 
doubts and difficulties tin own in the way by 
modern and recent critics, are not of sufficient 
importance to justify us in relinquishing the 
belief that Palestine ('hiistians were address- 
ed by the epistle to the llebievvs. Thou- 
sands of facts, pertaining to criticism and to 
history, aie liclieved and treated as realities, 
which have less support than the opinion 
that has now been exanimcd. 

(2 ) As to the author, we now come to the 
result of this investigation. In the Egyptian 
and eastern thurches, there were, it is pro- 
bable, at a pretty early peiiod, some who 
had doubts whether 8t. Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; but no considerable 
person or party is definitely known to us, 
who entertained these doubts; and it is 
manifest, from Ongen and bmsebms, that 
there was not, in that quarter, any important 
opposition to the general and constant tradi- 
tion of the church, that l*aul did write it 
Not a single witness of any considerable 
respectability is named, who has given Ins 
voice, in this part of the church, for the ne- 
gative of the question winch we are considei- 
ing. What Jerom avers, appeals to be 
strictly true, namely, Ab ecclesns onentis vt 
ab omnibus retro ecdcstusttcis Greed serfno?iis 
scriptonbus^ quasi apos' oh Pauli susctpi. In 
the western churches a diversity of opinion 
jirevailed, although the actual quantity of 
negative testimony, that can be addiiceil, is 
not great. Yet the concessions of Jerom 
and Anguslinc leave no loom to doubt the 
fa(t, that the picdominant opinion of the 
western churches, m their times, was m the 
negative. Jn eaily times, we have seen that 
the case was difiercrit, when Clement of 
Romewiote his ejiistle, and when the old 
Latin version was brought into circulation 
What ])ioduced a change of opinion in the 
west, we I re left to conjecture The scanty 
ciilual and litciary records of those limes 
afford us no means for irncing the history of 
It. But this is far from being a singular 
case Many otlier changes in the ojiimons 
of the churches have taken place, which we 
are, for a similar reason, as little able to 
trace with any certainty or satisfaction. 
Storr has endeavoured to show, that Marcion 
occasioned this revolution, when he came 
from the east to Rome, and brought with 
him a collection of the sacred books, in 
which the Ejuntle to the llcbicws was oinit- 
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ted. But it IS very improbable, that an 
extravagant man, excommunicated by the 
Roman church itself, should have produced 
such a revolution there in sentiment. Others 
have, with more probability, attributed it to 
the zealous disputes at Rome against the 
Monlanist party, whom the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was supposed jiarticularly to favour. 
The Montanists strenuously opposed the re- 
ception again into the bosom of the church of 
those persons who had so lapsed as to make 
defection from the Christian faith. The 
passages in Ilcb. vi. 4 — S, and x. 26 — 31, at 
least seem strongly to favour the views which 
tliey maintained The churcli at Rome car- 
ried the disjuite against the Montanists very 
high ; and Erncsti and many other cntics 
have been led to believe, that the Epistle to 
the Hebicws was ultimately rejected by 
them, because tlic Montanists relied on it as 
their main supiiort As a matter of fact, 
this cannot be established by direct historical 
evidence Ibit, in the absence of all testi- 
mony in respect to this subject, it must be 
allowed as not irnpioliablc, that the Ejnstle 
to the Hebrews may have, m this way, hc- 
toinc obnoxious to the Roman chin ch. Many 
such instances might be jiroduced from the 
history of the clmicli The Ebionitcs, the 
IManicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient 
and modern sects, have rejected s(>me jiart 
of the canon of sciiptine, because it stood 
opposed to their party views The Apoca- 
l)q)se was rejected by many of tlie oriental 
churches, on account of their ojiposiiion to 
the Chiliasts, who made so ranch use of it 
And who does not know, that Luiher him- 
self rejected the I'juslle of James, becaust he 
viewed it as thwarting his favoiuite notions 
of jnstificatum, yea, that he went so far as 
to give it the ajipellation »/f ejnstofn stframi-’ 
veil ^ It cannot be at ,ill strange, then, that 
the Romish church, exceeding!) crnlnttered 
by the dispute with the Montanists, should 
have gradually come to call in question the 
apostolic origin of the ejiistle ; because it 
xvas to their adversaries a favourite source of 
ajipeal, and because, unlike St Taurs other 
epistles, it was anonymous. That all even 
of the Montanists, how^ever, admitted the 
ajiostolic origin of our epistle, docs not seem 
to be true Tertullian, who took a vciy 
active part in favour of this sect, had, as we 
have already seen, doubts of such an origin, 
or rather, he ascribed it to Barnabas But 
whatever might ha\ e been the cause that the 
epistle in question w^as pretty generally re- 
jected by the churches of the west, the fact 
that it was so cannot be reasonably disputed. 
A majoritv of these churches, from the lat- 
ter half of the second century to the latter 
half of the fourth, seem to have been gene- 
rally opposed to receiving this epistle as St. 
Paul's; although there were some among 
them who did receive it. It remains, then, 
to balance the testimony thus collected toge- 
ther and compared 'J’he early testimony i», 
of course, immcasuiably the most iinporLmt 
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Anti there seems to me sufficient evidence, 
that this was as general and as uniform for 
the first century after the apostolic age as in 
lespect to many other books of the New 
Testament ; and more so, than m respect to 
several. I cannot hesitate to behove, that 
the weight of evidence fiom tradition is 
altogether preponderant in favour of the 
opinion, that *St Paul was the author of our 
epistle. 

(3 ) AvS to the language in which the epistle 
was originally written, there has been a dif- 
ference of opinion among critics, both in 
ancient and modern times. (’lernent of 
Alexandria says that St. Paul vviote to the 
Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that 
St. Jjiike carefully translated it into Greek 
Eusebius in the same manner says, that Paul 
wrote to the Hebrews m his vernacular lan- 
guage, and that, according to report, either 
Luke or Clement translated it. So Jeroin 
also, scripserat nt Ihhrteus Hebra4s llelraice ; 
and then he adds, that this epistle was trans- 
lated into Greek, so that the colouring of 
the style was made diverse, in this way, 
from that of St Paul’s Of the same opinion, 
m respect to this, was Clement of Alexandria; 
and <)rigen, as we have seen above, sujijioscs 
that the thoughts oontauied in the epistle 
were St. Paul’s, while the diction or costume 
of it must be attributed to the person who 
wrote down the seritimenls of the ajiostle. 
By the llebiew language, no one can rea- 
sonably doubt, that these fatheis meant 
the Jerusalem dialect, which was spoken 
in the days of the apostles, and not the 
ancient llcbrevv, which had long ceased 
to be a vernacular language. It is quite 
plain also, that these fathers were led to the 
conclusion, that the Itipislle to the Hebrews 
was originally written in the dialect of Pales- 
tine, from their belief, so universal m ancient 
times, of its having been addressed to some 
church, or to the churches, in that country. 
It was very natural to draw such a conclu- 
sion ; for would not an epistle addressed to 
Hebrews in all probability be more accepta- 
ble, if written in their own vernacular lan- 
guage? Moreover, St. Paul was well ac- 
quainted with that language, for he was 
brought up at Jerusalem, and “at the feet 
of (iamaliel ; ” and when he had visited that 
city, he had addressed the Jewish multi- 
tude, who were excited against him, in their 
native tongue, Acts xxii. 1, 2. Why should 
it not be supposed, that if, as is probable, 
this epistle was originally directed to Pales- 
tine, it was written in the dialect of that 
country ? So the fathers above quoted evi- 
dently thought and reasoned ; although other 
fathers have said nothing on this point, and 
do not appear to have coincided in opinion 
with those to whom I have just referred. 
Among the moderns, also, several critics 
have undertaken to defend the same opinion ; 
and particularly Michaelis, who has discussed 
the subject quite at length, in his introduc- 
tion to this epistle. 1 do not think it ncces- 
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sary minutely to examine his arguftienttrf 
To my own mind they appear altogether un- 
satisfactory. Some of them are built on an 
exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, 
if admitted, would deduce a very strange 
meaning from the words of the epistle. Yet, 
assuming such a meaning, he thence con- 
cludes, that the original writer must have 
expressed a dificrent idea, and that the trans- 
lator mistook his meaning. He then under- 
takes to conjecture what the original Hebrew 
must have been. In other cases, he deduces 
his arguments from considerations wholly 
a priori ; as if these were admissible in a 
question of mere fact. lie lias not adduced 
a single instance of what he calls wron^ trans- 
lation^ which wears the appearance of any 
considerable probability. On the other hand, 
Bolten, a sharp-sighted critic, and well ac- 
quainted with the Aramean language, who 
has gone through with the New Testament, 
and found almost everywhere marks, as he 
thinks, of translation from Aramean docu- 
ments, confesses, that, in respect to this 
epistle, he finds not a single vestige of incor- 
rect translation from an Aramean original, 
and no marks that there ever was such an 
original. This testimony is of considerable 
importance in respect to the question before 
us, as It comes from a critic who sjicnt many 
years on the study of that which is most in- 
timately connected with the very subject 
under consideration, namely, the detection 
of the Aramean originals of the various parts 
of the Ntfw Testament. 

(4.) The principal arguments in favour 
of a Hebrew original are deduced from 
two souiccs: That Hebrews are addressed 
in our epistle, to whom the Hebrew lan- 
guage would have been more acceptable and 
intelligible, and many of whom, indeed, 
could not understand Greek, certainly could 
not read it • That the diversity of style in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is so great, when 
compared with that of St. Paul’s epistles, 
that, unless we sujipose the Greek costume 
did in fact come from another hand, we must 
be led to the conclusion that St. Paul did not 
write It. Both of these topics have been 
already discussed. I merely add here, there- 
fore, that in case the writer of the epistle de- 
signed it should have a wide circulation 
among the Jews, to write in Greek was alto- 
gether the most feasible method of accom- 
plishing this. Besides, if St. Paul did address 
it to the church at Caesarea, it is altogether 
probable that lie wrote in Greek, as Greek 
was the principal language of that city. Even 
if he did not, it was not necessary that he 
should write m Hebrew ; for in every consi- 
derable jilace in Palestine, there were more 
or less -who understood the Greek language. 
Wlioever wishes to see this last position 
established beyond any reasonable doubt, 
may read Hug’s “ Inti oduction to the New 
Testament,” vol. ii , pp. 32 — 50. When St. 
Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write 
in Latin ; yet there was no difficulty in making 
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his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
(ireek was very common in Rome. If St. 
Paul understood the Latin language, which 
is nowhere affirmed, and he had not resided, 
when he wrote this epistle, in any of the 
countries where it was commonly used, still 
he understood (yreck so much better that he 
would of course prefer writing in it. For a 
similar reason, if no other could be given, 
one may regard it as more probable, tliat be 
would write the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
the Hreek language. At the time of writing 
it, he had been abroad twenty-live years at 
least, m (ireek countries, and bad been m 
Palestine, during all that jieriod, only a few 
days. The Jews abroad, whom he every 
where saw, spoke (ireek, not Hebrew. In 
Greek he preached and conversed. Is it 
any wonder, then, that, after twenty five 
years’ incessant labour or preaching, convers- 
ing, and writing, in this language, be should 
have preferred writing in it ? Indeed, can it 
be probable, that, under circumstances like 
these, he still possessed an equal facility of 
writing m his native dialect of Palestine? 
I cannot think it strange, therefore, that 
although the Epistle to the Hebrews was in 
all probability directed to some part of Pales- 
tine, yet it was written by iSt. l*aul in (ireek, 
and not m Hebrew. But, whatever may lie 
the estimation put upon arguments of this 
nature, there are internal maiks of its having 
been originally composed in Greek, which 
cannot well be overlooked. 

HEBRON, one of the most ancient cities 
in the world; for it was built seven years 
before Zoan, the capital of liowcr lilgypt, 
Nuin. xiii. 22. Now, as the Egyptians glo- 
ried much in the antiquity of their cities, 
and their country was indeed one of the first 
that was peopled after the dispersion of 
Babel, it may lie from hence concluded that 
it was one of the mo«t ancient. Some think 
It was founded by Arba, one of the oldest 
giants in Palestine ; for which reason it was 
called Kirjath-Arba, or Arba’s city, Joshua 
XIV. 15 ; winch name was afterwards changed 
to that of Hebron, Joshua xv. 13 Aiha 
was the father of Anak ; and from Anak the 
giants, called Anakiin, took their name, who 
were still dwelling at Hebron Vv’hen Joshua 
conquered the land of Canaan When it was 
first called Hebron, is uncertain ; some think, 
not till it was conquered by ( laleb, and that 
he called it so from his son of that name. 
But Calmet is of opinion that the name of 
Hebron is more ancient ; and that Caleb, to 
do honour to his son, named him after this 
ancient and celebrated place Hebron was 
situated upon an eminence, twenty miles 
southward from Jerusalem, and twenty miles 
north from Beersheba. Ahraliaiii, Sarah, 
and Isaac were buried near Hebron, m the 
cave of Machpelah, or the double cave, 
which Abraham bought of Ephron, (icnesis 
xxiii. 7 — 9. Hebron was the allotment of 
Judah. The Lord assigned it for the inherit- 
ance of Caleb, Joshua xiv. 13; x 3, 23, 37. 
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Joshua first took Hebron, and killed the 
king, whose name was Hohain. But after- 
wards Caleb again made a conquest of it, 
assisted by the troops of his tribe, and the 
valour of Othniel, Judges i. 12, 13. It was 
ap})ointed to be a dwelling for priests, and 
declared to he a city of refuge, Joshua xxi. 
13. David, after the death of Saul, fixed the 
seat of his government there, 2 Sam. li. 2 — 5, 
At Hebron, Absalom began his rebellion, 
2 Sam. XV. 7, 8, &c. During the captivity 
of Babylon, the Edomites having invaded 
the southern parts of Judea, made them- 
selves masters of Hebron; hence Josephus 
sometimes makes it a part of Edom. Here 
Zachaiias and Elizabeth are believed to have 
dwelt ; and it is sujiposcd to have been the 
birth-place of John the Baptist. Hebron is 
now calk'd El Ilhalil ; though not a town of 
large dimensions, it has a considerabh* pojni- 
lation. According to Ah Bey, it contains 
about four hundred families of Arabs ; but 
he does not notice either the Jews, who 
are numerous, or^the Turks. lie describes 
it as situated on the slope of a mountain, 
and having a strong castle. Provisions, he 
says, are abundant, and there is a consi- 
derable number of shops. The streets are 
winding, and the houses unusually high. 
The country is well cultivated, to a consi- 
derable extent. Hebron is computed to be 
twenty-seven miles south-west of Jerusalem. 

HEIFER, a young cow, used in sacrifice 
at the temple, Num. xix. 1 — 10 J\ loses and 
Aaron were instructed to deliver the divine 
command to the children of Israel that they 
should jirociirc a red heifer, without sjiot,” 
that IS, one that was entirely red, without one 
spot of any other colour; “free from 
blemish, and on which the yoke had never 
yet come,” that is, which had ricvei yet been 
employed in ploughing the ground oi in any 
other work , for, according to the common 
sense of all mankind, those animals which had 
been made to serve other uses, liecarnc unfit 
to be oficred to (iod, — a sentiment which 
we find in Homer and other heathen writers. 
The animal was to be delivered to the priest, 
who was to lead her forth out of the camp, 
and there to slay her the priest wa^^ then 
to take of the blood with his finger, and 
sprinkle it seven times before tbe tabeinach*, 
and afterwards to burn the carcass then to 
lake cedar wood and hyssop, and scarlet 
wood, and cast them into the tiames The 
ashes were to be gathered iqi, and preserved 
in a secure and clean place, for the use of 
the congregation, by the sprinkling of which 
ashes in water, it liecarne a water of sejiara- 
tion, by means of which a typical or cere- 
monial purification for sm was effected, 
Hebrews ix 13 

HELTOPOJdS. SccDn 
HELL This IS a Saxon word, which is 
derived from a veil) winch signifies to hide 
or conceal. A late eminent biblical critic. 
Dr. Garnpbell, bas investigated this subject 
with his usual accuracy ; and the following w 
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the 8ul)8tanrc of Ins remarks. In the Hebrew 
scriptures the word sht^ol frequently occurs, 
and uniformly, he thinks, denotes the state of 
the dead in pfoneral, without regard to the 
virtuous or vicious characters of the persons, 
their happiness or miseiy. Jn translating 
that woril, the LXX. have almost invariably 
used the Greek term hades , which 

means the receptacle of the dead, and ought 
rarely to have been translated hell, in the 
sense in which we now use it, namely, as 
the place of torment. To denote this latter 
object, the New Testament writers always 
make use of the (ireek word ye^vua^ which 
is compounded of two Hebrew words, Ge 
Hiimoin, that is, “ The Valley of Hmnora,’' 
a place near Jerusalem, in which children 
were cruelly sacrificed by fire to Moloch, 
the idol of the Ammonites, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
6. This place was also called Tophet, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10, alluding, as is supposed, to the 
noise of diuins, (fopk signifying a dnira,) 
there raised to drowm the cries of helpless 
infants. As in process of^ time this place 
came to be considered an emblem of hell, 
or the plare of torment reserved for the 
punishment of the wicked in a future state, 
the name Tophet came gradually to be used 
m this sense, and at length to be confined 
to It. In this sense, also, the word ychenna, 
a synommous term, is always to be under- 
stood in the New Testament, where it occurs 
about a dozen times l^he confusion that 
has arisen on this subject has been occasioned 
not only by our English translators having 
rendered the Hebrew word sheol and the 
Greek word gehenna frequently by tlie term 
h(U: but the Greek word hades, which oc- 
curs eleven times in the New Testament, 
IS, m every instance, c.vcept one, translated 
by the same English word, which it ought 
never to have been In the following pas- 
sages of the Old Testament it seems, how- 
ever, that a future world of woe is ex- 
pressed by sheol : “ They,” the wicked, 
“ spend their days m wealth, and in a mo- 
ment go down to sheol,” Job xxi. 13. “ The 

wicked shall be turned into sheol, and all 
the nations that forget God,” Psalm ix 1/, 
18. “Her feet go down to death, her steps 
take hold on sheol” Prov v. 5 “ But he 

knoweth not that the ghosts are there, and 
that her guests are in the depths of sheol,” 
Prov. ix. 18. “ Thou shalt beat him with a 

rod, and shalt deliver his soul from sheol,” 
Prov. x.xiii. 14. Thus, as JStuart observes, 
in his Essay on Future Punishment,” 
while the Old Testament employs sheol, in 
most cases, to designate the grave, the 
legion of the dead, the place of departed 
spirits, it employs it also, in some cases, to 
ilesignate along with this idea the adjunct one 
of the place of misery, place of punishment, 
region of woe. In this respect it accords 
fully with the New Testament use of hades. 
For though hades signifies the grave, and 
often the invisible region of separate spirits, 
without Inference to their condition, vet, in 


Luke xvi 23, ” In hades, ref 4'^r), he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments,” it is 
clearly used for a place and condition of 
misery. The word hell is also used by our 
translators for gehenna, which means the 
world of future punishment, How shall ye 
escape the damnation of hell, Kpicr^ws rijs 
y^ivvns ? ” 

Hell, Gates qf. See Gates. 

HELLENISTS. On this appellation. Dr. 
Jennings observes, There is a very remark- 
able appellation which the apostle Paul, after 
glorying in his being “ of the stock of Israel, 
and of the tribe of Benjamin,” applies to him- 
self, namely, that he was “ an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” Phil. hi. 5. By this expression 
Godwin understands an Hebrew both by 
father’s and mother’s side. But if this he 
all that the phrase imports, there seems to 
be very little occasion for the apostle^s using 
it immediately after having declared, that he 
was ” of the stock of Israel, and the tribe of 
Benjamin;” which, on Godwin’s supposi- 
tion, is the same as an Hebrew of the He- 
brews ; for the Jews were not allowed to 
marry out of their own nation; or if they 
sometimes married proselytes, yet their num- 
ber was comparatively so small.among them, 
especially while they were under oppression, 
as they Averc at that time by the Romans, 
that methinks Paul would hardly have men- 
tioned It as a distinguishing piivilcge and 
honour, that neither of his parents were pro- 
selytes. It is therefore a much more proba- 
ble sense, that a Hebrew of the Hehiews 
signifies a Hebrew both by nation and lan- 
guage, which multitudes of Abraham’s pos- 
terity, in those days, were not ; or one of 
the Hebrew Jews, who [lerforined their pub- 
lic worship in the Hebrew tongue ; for such 
were reckoned more honourable than the 
Hellenistic Jews, who in their dispersion 
having, in a manner, lost the Hebrew, used 
the Greek language in sacris, and read the 
scripture out of the Sepluagmt version. We 
meet with this distinction amongst the con- 
verted Jews, in the Acts of the Apostles . 
“In those days, when the number of the dis- 
cijdcs was multiplied, there arose a murmur- 
ing of the Grecians or Hellenists against the 
Hebrews,” Acts vi. 1. This is ivliat St. 
I*aul probably meant by his being a Hebrew, 
as distinguished from an Israelite : “Are 
they Hebrews ? So am I. Are they Israel- 
ites ? So am I,” 2 Cor. xi. 22. In one sense, 
these were convertible terms, both signify- 
ing Jews by nation and and religion ; but in 
the sense just mentioned, there were many, 
in those days, who were Israelites, but not 
Hebrews. St. Paul was both, not only an 
Israelite by birth, but a Hebrew, and not 
an Hellenistic Jew. Godwin expresses him- 
self inaccurately, when he says, that those 
who lived in Palestine, and who, as using the 
'Hebrew te.Yt in their public worship, were 
opposed to the 'EAATiwrat, are called He- 
brews, or Jews For, though Hebrew and 
Jew aic convertible terms, when opposed to 
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Gentiles, as denotinej the seed of Abraham, 
and professors of the iMosaic religion, see 
Jer. xxxiv. 9 ; yet, as ojiposed to the ‘EWij- 
viToly they are not convertible terms, there 
being Hebrew Jews and Hellenistic Jews ; 
for it is said, that when “ they, who were 
scattered by the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, travelled into several countries, 
preaching the word to none but Jews only,** 
yet they sjioke, trpos rovs to the 

Hellenists or Grecians; Acts xi. 1 9, 20. In 
order to confirm the sense which is here 
given of the word 'EAXTji'i'ral, m o]>position 
to the appellation Hebrews, it is proper we 
should take notice of the distinction between 
the and 'EWr}visra\ The former 

were (ireeks by nation, and as such distin- 
guished from Jews, Acts xvi 1; xix. 10;and 
the (jreek cinjiire having been rendered by 
Alexander in a manner universal, and their 
language being then the most common and 
general, the a])]iellation Giccks is some- 
times given to the whole heathen world, or 
to all who were not Jews ; Horn 1. IC; 11 9 
'J'hc^e (ireeks, called ‘EAXi/w/tol by Josephus, 
are always styled "EAAr^t/ey m the New Tes- 
tament On which account Grotms, under- 
standing by the 'FAATji/tral, or “ (irccians, to 
whom some of those who were dispersed on 
the jicrsecution which arose about Stephen, 
])reached the Loid Jesus,” Acts xi, 19 20, 
(ireeks by nation, concludes there is a mis- 
take m the text, and alters it according to 
the Syraic and V^dgatc vci'sions “ CVr/^ 
saith he, “ -wpoj royy *'EAAi7vas ” 
So indeed the Alexandrian manuscript reads, 
but it is supjiorted by no other cojiy. And 
this is decisiee agiinst it — that horn the 
words iinmediatcly preceding, it is evident 
that these (Grecians were by nation Jews, 
and not (iroeks ; it being exjircssly said, 
that those who weie scattered on the ]>ci- 
seculion “preached the gospel to the Jews 
only.” As for thc"EAA77J/€y, or (irecks, men- 
tioned in St John’s Go -pel, as being come 
to Jerusalem at the passover to worship m 
the temple, John xii. 20, and likewise those 
mentioned in the Acts, as worshipping along 
with the Jews in the synagogues. Acts. xiv. 
1; xvmi. 4 ; they were doubtless (i recks by 
birth and nation, yet proselytes to the Jewish 
leligion. There is a distinction made be- 
tween Jews and proselytes, Acts li. 10; but 
none between Hebrews and jiroselytes, be- 
cause a proselyte might be either an Hebrew 
01 an Hellenist, according to the language 
in which he pel formed public worship. That 
the Hellenists, or Grecians, were Jews, is 
fuither argued fiorn the account we hav'e, 
that when at Jerusalem St. Paul “ disputf'd 
against the (irecians, they went about to slay 
him,” Acts IX 20, as the Jews at Damascus 
bad done bcfoie, Acts ix. 23. Now bad 
these (irecians been sti angers of a different 
nation, it cannot be imagined they durst have 
attempted to kill a Jew, among his own 
countrymen, in the ca]ntal, and without a 
formal accusation of himbctorc any of their 
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tribunals. Upon the whole, the ‘EAATjws-al, 
or Grecians, being Jews who used the (ireek 
tongue in their sacred exercises, the Hebrew 
Jews and (jrecian Jews were distinguished 
in those clays, in like manner as the Portu- 
guese and Dutch Jews are among us, not so 
much by the place of their birth, (many be- 
ing born in England, others abroad,) as by 
the language they use in their public jirayers 
and sermons. 

Among the wonderful dealings of God, 
says Dr Neandcr, by which the coming of 
( Jiristianity was prepared, must be placed 
the spreading of the Jews among the (i reeks 
and Homans. Those among them who be- 
longed to the pharisees gave themselves 
much trouble to obtain ])ro'>elytos ; and the 
loss of respect for the old popular religion, 
and the unsatisfied religious wants of multi- 
tudes, furthered their vlc\v^s. Keverenee for 
the national (iod of the Jews, as a mighty 
Being, and reverence for the secret sanc- 
tuary of the splendid temple of Jerusalem, 
had long gained admittance among the 
heathen Jewish goeUe (enchanters, jug- 
glers, &c.) permitted themselves to make 
use of a thousand acts of delusion, in which 
they were very skilful, to make an impres- 
sion of astonishment on the minds of those 
around them (.’onfidence m Judaism had 
in consequence niade such wide progress, 
especially m large capital towns', that the 
Homan writers in the time of the first em- 
peiors openly complain of it; and Seneca, 
m his hook upon sujierstition, said of the 
Jews, “ 'J'he conquered have given laws to 
the conquerors.” The Jewish proselyte- 
makers, “ blind leaders of the blind,” who 
had themselves no conception of the real 
nature of religion, could give to others no 
insight into it. They often allowed their 
converts to take uj) a kind of dead mono- 
theism, and merely cxcliauge one kind of 
Mipeistition for another; they taught them, 
that, by tli:; meie outu^ard worship of one 
(iod, and outward ceiemonials, they were 
sure of the grace of God, without requiring 
any change of life ; and they gave to them 
only new means of silencing their conscience, 
and new support in the sins which they were 
unwilling to renounce : and hence our Savi- 
our reproached these pioselyte-makers, that 
they made their converts ten times more the 
children of hell, than they themselves were. 
But we must heic accurately distinguish be- 
tween the two classes of proselytes. The 
proselytes in the strict sense of the word, 
the proselytes of righleoiisncss, who under- 
went circumcision and took upon theiOvSclves 
the whole of the ceremonial law, were very 
difierent fiom the iirosclytes ot the gate, 
who only bound themselves to renounce 
idolatry, to the worshi}) of the one (iod, and 
to abstinence from all heathemsh excess, as 
well as from every thing which appeared to 
have any connexion with idolatry, 'i'he 
former often embraced all the fanaticism 
and snjieptition of the Jews, and allowed 
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themselves to he blindly led by their Jewish 
teachers. The more difticult it had been 
to them to subject themselves to the ob- 
servance of the Jewish ceremonial law, 
necessarily so irksome to a (Ireck or a Ro- 
man, the less could they find it in their 
hearts to believe, that all this had been in 
vain, that they had obtained no advantage 
by it, and that they must renounce their 
presumed holiness. What Justin Martyr 
says to the Jews, holds good of these pro- 
selytes : “ The proselytes not only do not 
believe, but they calumniate the name of 
Christ twice as much as you, and they wish 
to murder and torture us who believe on 
him, because they are desirous to resemble 
you in every thing.” The proselytes of the 
gate, on the contrary, had taken many of 
the most admirable truths out of Judaism. 
Without becoming entirely Jeivs, they had 
become acquainted with the holy Scriptures 
of the Jews, they had heard of the promised 
messenger from God, of the King armed 
with power from God, of whom a report 
had been spread, as Suetonius says m the 
life of Vespasian, over the whole of the 
east. Much of that which they had heard 
from their Jewish teachers, whose writings 
they had read, had remained dark to them, 
and they were still to seek in them. By 
the notions which they had received from 
the Jews, of one God, of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, of God’s judgment, and 
of the Messiah, they were more prepared for 
the gospel than other heathens ; and because 
they still thought that they had too little, 
because they had no determined religious 
system, and w'crc curious after more instiuc- 
tion in divine things, and because they had 
not received many of the jircjudices which 
swayed the Jews, they were more fitted to 
receive the gosjicl than many of the dews. 
From the very heginiiing they must liaA^c 
been attentive to the jireaching of the gospel, 
which seemed to them, without making 
them Jews, a full share m the fulfilment of 
those promises of which the Jews had 
spoken to them. To these proselytes of the 
gate, (the (po^ovjxcvoi rhv the of 

the New Testament,) passed, therefore, ac- 
cording to the Acts, the preaching of the 
gospel, when it bad been rejected by the 
blinded Jews ; and here the seed of the 
divine word found a fitting soil in hearts 
desirous of holiness. There were, however, 
doubtless, amon^ the proselytes of the gate, 
some who, wanting in proper earnestness in 
their search after religious truth, only de- 
sired, in every case, an easy road to heaven, 
which did not require any self-denial ; and 
w'ho, in order to be sure of being on the 
safe side, wdiether power and truth lay with 
the Jews or the heathens, sometimes wor- 
shijiped in the synagogue of Jehovah, some- 
times m the temples of the gods, and who, 
therefore, fluttered in suspense between 
Judaism and heathenism. 

HEMLOCK, tie’ll and Deut. x.xix. 
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18; x.v 2 iii. 32; Psalm l,vi.v 21; Jer viii. 14; 
IX. 15 ; xxhi. 15 ; Lam. iii. 5, 19 ; Hosea x. 4 ; 
Amos vi. 12. In the two latter places our 
translators have rendered the word hemlock, 
in the others, gall. Hiller supposes it the 
centaureum, described by Pliny ; but Celsius 
shows it to be the hemlock. It is evident, 
from Deut. xxix. 18, that some herb or plant 
is meant of a malignant or nauseous kind, 
being there joined with wormwood, and in 
the margin of our bibles explained to be a 
poisonful herb.” In like manner see Jer. 
viii. 14, ix. 15, and x\iii. 15. In Ilosca x. 
4, the comparison is to a bitter herb, which, 
growing among gram, overpowers the useful 
vegetable, and substitutes a pernicious weed. 
“ If,” says the author of “ Scripture Illus- 
trated,” “ the comparison be to a plant 
growing in the furrows of the field, strictly 
speaking, then we are much restricted in 
our plants likely to answer this character ; 
but if we may take the ditches around, or 
the moist or sunken places within the field 
also, which I partly suspect, then we may 
include other plants ; and I do not see why 
hemlock may not be intended. Scheuchzer 
inclines to this rather than wormwood or 
agrostes, as the LXX. have rendered it. The 
prophet appears to mean a vegetable which 
should ajipear wholesome, and resemble 
tbo^c known to be salutary, as judgment, 
when * just, jiroperly is ; but experience 
would demonstrate its malignity, as unjust 
judgment is when enforced. Hemlock is 
poisonous, and water-hcmlock especially; 
yet either of these may be mistaken, and 
some of their parts, the root particulaily 
may deceive hut too fatally.” 

JIEN, bpyis, 2 Esdras i. 30; Matt, xxiii 
37 ; Luke xiii. 34. In these last two pas- 
sages our Saviour e\cldims, “ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy cliildren together, even as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not 1 ” The metaphor here used is a 
very beautiful one. When the hen sees a bird 
of prey coming, she makes a noise to assem- 
ble her chickens, that she may cover them 
with her wings from the danger. The Roman 
eagle was about to fall upon the Jewish state; 
our Lord invited them to himself in order 
to guaid them from threatened calamities * 
they disregarded his invitations and warn- 
ings, and fell a prey to their adversaries. 
The afiection of the hen to her brood is so 
strong as to have become proverbial. 'J'here is 
a beautiful Greek epigram in the Anthologia, 
which aftbrds a very fine illustration of the 
affection of this bird in another view. It 
has been thus translated * — 

** Beneath her fostering wing the hen defends 
Her darling offspnng, while the snow dc<(c'ends; 

And through the winter’s day unmoved defies 
The chilling fiecces and inclement shies ; 

Till vanquish’d by the cold and piernng blast. 

True to her charge, she perishes at last." 

Plutarch, in his book De Philostorgid, repre- 
sents this parental attachment and care in a 
very pleasing manner : “ Do we not daily 
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observe with what care the hen protects her 
chickens ; giving some shelter under her 
wings, supporting others uj)on her back, 
calling them around her, and picking out 
their food ; and if any animal approaches 
that terrifies them, driving it away with a 
courage and strength truly wonderful ? 

HENOTICON, a decree or edict of the 
emperor Zeno, which was dated at Constan- 
tinople in the year 482, and by which he in- 
tended to unite all the parties in religion 
under one faith. For this reason the decree 
was called henoticon, which signifies “union” 
or “ uniting.” It is generally agreed that 
it was published by the advice of Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who wdshed to 
reconcile the contending parties. This de- 
cree repeated and confirmed all that had 
been enacted m the councils of Nice, Con- 
stantinople, Ejihesus, and Chalcedon, against 
the A nans, Nestorians, and Eut 5 '^chians, 
without particularly mentioning the council 
of Chalcedon. The henoticon was apiiroved 
by all those of the two contending parties 
who were remarkable for their candour and 
moderation ; but it was opposed by the vio- 
lent and obstinate, who complained that it 
was injurious to the honour and authority 
of the most holy council of (’halccdon. 
Hence arose new contests and new divisions 
not less deplorable than those which this 
decree was intended to suppress The 
Catholics opposed it with all their strength , 
and it was condemned in form by Fope 
Felix JI. 

HERESY, hoiresis, alpcens, fiom a<pcw, T 
choose, signifies an error in some essential 
point of Christian faith, ])ul>licly avowed, 
and obstinately inaiutamcd , or, according 
to the legal definition, “ Senlentia reitnn 
dwhiannn humano scnsii cxroiptata, pa/nm 
docta, et peitinaviter defensa^’ Among the 
ancients, the woid /ic/ ca// appears to have 
had nothing ot that odious .significaUon 
which has been attached to it by ecclesjasti- 
cal writers m later tunes. It only signified 
a peculiar opinion, dogma, or sect, without 
conveying any reproach ; being iiidiflcrently 
used, cither of a jiarty approved, or of one 
disapproved, by the wTitcr. In this sense 
they spoke of the licresy of the Stoics, of 
the Peripatetics, Epicureans, &:c , ineamng 
the sect or peculiar system of these philoso- 
phers. In the historical part of the New 
Testament, the word seems to bear very 
nearly the same sigmlication, being em- 
ployed indiscriminately to denote a sect or 
party, whether good or had. Thus we read 
of the sect or heresy of the sadducecs, of 
the pharisees, of the Nazarenes, ike See 
Arts V. 17 ; xv. 5; xxiv. 5; x.wi, 5-; xxviii. 
22. In the two former of lliese passages, 
the term heresy seems to be adopted by tlie 
sacred historian merely for the sake of dis- 
tinction, without the least appearance of any 
intention to convey either praise or blame. 
In Acts xxvi. 4, 5, St Paul, in defending 
himself befoie king Agrijipa, uses the same 
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term, when it was manifestly his design to 
exalt the jiarty to w inch he had belonged, 
and to give their system the preference over 
every other system of Judaism, both vMth 
regard to soundness of doctrine and purity 
of moials. 

2. It has been suggested that the acceptation 
of the woi d dipetris m the ejn&tles is difierent 
from what it has been observed to be m the 
historical books of the New Testament. In 
order to account for this diifference, it may 
be observed that the word sect has always 
something relative in li ; and therefore, al- 
though the general import of the term he 
the same, it will coniTy a favourable or an 
unfavourable idea, according to the particu- 
lar relation which it liears in tlie application. 
When it is used along with tlie proper name, 
by way of distinguishing one ])arty from 
another, it conveys neither jiraisc nor re- 
proach. If anything reprehensible or com- 
mendable he meant, it is suggested, not by 
the word dtpeais itself, lint by thcwoids with 
which it stands connected in construction 
'J'hiis we may speak of a strict sect, or a lax 
sect, or of a good sect, or a bad sect. 
Again the term may be applied to a party 
formed in a community, when considered in 
leferenecto the whole If the community 
be of such a nature as not to admit of such 
a subdivision, wit bout iinjiairing or coriupt- 
ing its constitution, a charge of spliltmg into 
sects, or forming parties, is c'jui valent to a 
charge of coirupiion m that which is most 
essv'ntial to the evisteucc and welfare of the 
society Hence arises the whole (lifiTerencc 
in the woid, as it is used in the historical 
jiart (>f the New IVstainent, and m ilu epis- 
tles of St Peter and St. l^iul , for these are 
the only ajiostlcs who cm[)loy it in the 
history, tlie lefcience is ,ilua\s of the first 
kind; m the epistles, it i^ ahvays of tlic 
second. In these last, the a])ost!e> achhess 
thcmselics only to ('hiistians, and either 
rcpiehend thfiri foi, or warn them against, 
foiming sects among thcruselves, to the pre- 
judice of charity, to the piodiictioii of much 
mischief withui their community, and of 
great scandal to the uncuiiveited world with- 
out In both apiilicat 10114, however, the radi- 
cal import of the woid is the same, and even 
in the Litter it has no necessary rcfeienec to 
doctiiiie, true oi false. During the eaily 
ages of Fhristiamty, the term hncf^t/ giadii- 
ally lost the innocence of its oiiginJ mean- 
ing, and eaine to he apjihed, in a rcpioach- 
ful sense, to any con option of what was 
considered as the oithodox creed, cu’ even to 
any depart me fioiu the established rites and 
ceremonies of the church 

3. The heusies chiefly alluded tom the 
apostolical epistles arc, first, those of the 
Judaizers, or rigid adhcients to the Mo- 
saic rites, es])ccially that of circumcision; 
second, those of converted Hellenists, or 
(irecian Jews, wdio held the (Ircek elo- 
quence and plidoso])hy m too high an esii- 
ination, and eoriiipted, by the speculations 
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of the latter, the simplicity of the gospel ; 
and third, those who endeavoured to blend 
Christianity with a minced philosophy of 
magic, demonology, and Platonism, which 
was then highly popular in the world. With 
respect to the latter, the remarks of Hug 
will tend to illustrate some passages in the 
writings of iSt. Paul .—Without being ac- 
quainted with the notions of those teachers 
who caused the apostle so much anxiety and 
so much vexation, a considerable part of these 
treatises must necessarily remain dark and 
unintelligible. From the criteria by which the 
apostle points them out, at one time some 
deemed that they recognised the Gnostics ; 
others perceived none but the Essenes ; and 
every one found arguments for his assertions 
from the similarity of the doctrines, opinions, 
and morals. It would, however, be as diffi- 
cult to prove that the Gnostic school had at 
that time indeed perfectly developed itself, 
as it is unjust to charge the lilsscnes with 
that extreme of immorality of which 8t. Paul 
accused these seducers, since the contempo- 
raries and acquaintances of this Jewish sect 
mention them with honour and respect, and 
extol Its members as the most virtuous men 
of their age. The similarity of the princi- 
ples and opinions, which will have been 
obvserved in both parlies compared with St, 
Paul’s declarations, flows from a common 
source, from the philosophy of that age, 
whence both the one and the other have 
derived their share. We shall therefore go 
less astray, if we recede a step, and consider 
the philosophy itself, as the general modeller 
of these derivative theories. It found its 
followers among Judaism as well as among 
the heathens ; it both introduced its specu- 
lative preparations into Christianity, and en- 
deavoured to unite them or to adjust them 
to it, as well as they were able, by which 
means Christianity would have become de- 
formed and unlike to itself, and would have 
been merged m the ocean of philosophical 
reveries, unless the apostles had on tins oc- 
casion defended it against the follies of men. 
All oriental, or, as it is commonly called, a 
Babylonian or Chaldean, doctrinal system 
had already long become known to the 
Greeks, and even to the Romans, before 
Augustus, and still more so in the Augustan 
age, and was in the full progress of its exten- 
sion over Asia and Europe. It set uj) diflfer- 
ent deities and intermediate spirits m ex- 
planation of certain phenomena of nature, 
for the office of governing the world, and 
for the solution of other metaphysical ques- 
tions, which from time immemorial were 
reckoned among the difficult propositions of 
philosophy. The practical part of this sys- 
tem was occupied tvith the precepts by 
means of which a person might enter into 
communication with these spirits or demons. 
But the result which they promised to 
themselves from this union with the divine 
natures, was that of acquiring, by their as* 
sistance, superhuman knowledge, that of 
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predicting future events, and of performing 
supernatural works. These philosophers 
were celebrated under the name of Magi 
and Chaldeans ; who, for the sake of better 
accommodating themselves to the western 
nations, moditied their system after the 
Greek forms, and then, as it appears, knew 
how to unite it with the doctrine of Plato, 
from whence afterwards arose the Nco- 
Platonic and in Christendom the Gnostical 
school. I'hesc men forced their way even 
to the throne. Tiberius had received in- 
struction in their philosophy, and was very 
confident that by means of an intelligence 
with the demons, it was possible to learn 
and perform extraordinary things. Nero 
caused a great number of them to be brought 
over fiom Asia, not unfrequeutly at the ex- 
pense of the provinces. The sujiernatural 
spirits would not always appear, yet he did 
not discard his belief of them. The magi 
and Chaldeans were the persons who were 
consulted on great undertakings, who, when 
conspiracies aro*c, pi cdicted the issue ; who 
invoked spirits, prepared oflermgs, and in 
love affiiirs were obliged to afford aid from 
their art. Even the force of the laws^ to which 
recourse was frequently necessary to be had 
at Rome, tended to nothing but the aug- 
mentation of their authority As they found 
access and favour with jicople of all classes 
m the capital, so did they also in the pro- 
vinces Paul found a magus at the court of 
the proconsul at Paphos, Acts xiii 6. Such 
was that Simon in Samaria, Acts viii. 10, 
who was there considered as a higher being 
of tile simitnal class The expression is 
remarkable, as it is a part of the technical 
language of the Theurgists ; they called him 
AvyafjLii Tov ©eoD fxeyd\ 7 }f “ I’he great power 
of God.” So also Pliny calls some of the 
demons and intermediate spirits, by whose 
co-operation particular results were effected, 
potest atps. Justin Martyr, the fellow- 

countryman of Simon, has preserved to us 
some technical expressions of his followers. 
He says that they ascribed to him the high 
title ^cpdvu) •wdcTTj^ dpxv^i Kcd sal Svyd- 

Of these classes of spirits, which ap- 
pear under such different appellations, the 
superior were those who ruled ; but the 
inferior, who had more of a material sub- 
stance, and who, on that account, were able 
to connect themselves immediately with mat- 
ter, were those who executed the commands 
of the superior. By an intelligence with the 
superior spirits a person might have the 
subaltern at his service and assistance; for 
the more powerful demons thus commanded 
the inferior to execute certain commissions 
in the material world : 'Ey rp dpxoyri r&v ^ou- 
fioplay, “ By the jirince of the devils,” Matt, 
xii. 24. 

4. The Syrian philosopher, Jamblichus of 
Chalcis, has furnished us with a circum- 
stantial representation of this system and its 
several varieties, in his book on the Myste- 
ries of the Chaldeans and Egyptians : — Th« 
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nature of the gods is a pure, spiritual, and 
perfect unity. With this highest and perfect 
immateriality no influence on matter is con- 
ceivable, consequently, no creation and do- 
minion of the world. (Jertain subordinate 
deities must therefore be admitted, which 
are more compounded in their nature, and 
can act upon gross matter. These are the 
creators of the world,” ^vf^lovpyoi, and the 
** rulers of the world,” Koa-ixoKpdropss. The su- 
perior deities are, however, the real cause of 
all that exists ; and from their fulness, from 
their w\fip(ap.a^ it derives its existence. The 
succession from the highest deities down to 
the lowest is not by a sudden descent, but 
by a continually grnduating decrease from 
the highest, pure, and spiritual natures, down 
to those which are more substantial and 
material, which are the nearest related to 
the gross matter of the creation, and which 
consequently possess the property of acting 
upon it. In proportion to their purer quality, 
or coarser composition, they occupy different 
places as their residence, either in a denser 
atmosphere, or in higher regions The 
highest among these classes of spirits are 
called fipxa*, or, dpxnchv afnav ( )thcrs among 
the “divine natures,” outn'ai, are “ inter- 
mediate beings,” /x€(rat. Those which occupy 
themselves with the laws of the world are 
also called dpxo^^s, and “ the ministering 
spirits” arc Sui/Ageis and HyyeKoi. The aich- 
angels are not generally recognised m this 
theory ; this class is said to have been of a 
later origin, and to have been first intro- 
duced by Porphyry. (See Archnnqel.) 
If we take here also into consideration 
the i^ovalai, of which Justin h.«s before 
spoken, we shall have eimmcratecl the greater 
part of the technical apjicllations of this 
demonology Hut to arrive at an union with 
the higher orders of the spiritual woild, in 
which alone the highest bliss of man con- 
sists, it IS necessary, before all things, to 
become disengaged from the servitude of the 
body, which detains the soul from soanng 
up to the purely sjiiritual. IMatrimony, 
therefoie, and every inclination to sexual 
concupiscence, must be renounced before 
the attainment of this perfection. Hence, 
the offerings and initiations of the magi can- 
not, without great in]ury, be even commu- 
nicated to those who have not as yet eman- 
cipated themselves from the libido procreandi, 
and the propensities to corporeal attach- 
ments. To eat meat, or to partake in gene- 
ral of any slam animal, nay, to even touch 
it, contaminates Bodily exeiciscs and puri- 
fications, though not productive of the gifts 
of prophecy, are nevertheless conducive to 
them. Though the gods only attend to the 
pure, they nevertheless sometimes mislead 
men to impure, actions. This may perhaps 
proceed from the totally diflerent ideas of 
that which is good and righteous, which 
subsist between them and mankind. 

5. This philosophy, of which the elements 
had already existed a long time in the east, 
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formed itself, in its progress to the west, 
into a doctrinal system, which found there 
far more approbation and celehrily ihan it 
ever had deserved. It was juincipally 
welcome in those countiies, to wliicli the 
epistles of the aposlle arc directed. V>lien 
St. Haul had preached at Ejihesu-?, a 
quantity of magical and theurgical liooks 
were brought forward by their possessors 
and burned before his eyes. Acts xix ly 
This city had long since been celebrated for 
them, and the *Ecp^(Tia dKf^KpdppLaKa, and *E(p€cria 
ypdp-fiara, were spells highly extolled by the 
the ancients, for the purpose of procuririg an 
authority over the demons. As late cvc.i as 
the fourth century, the synod at Laodicca 
was obliged to institute severe laws against 
the worship of angels, against magic, and 
against incantations. These opinions had 
taken such a deep root in the mind, that 
some centuries did not suffice for tjie extinc- 
tion of the recollection of them. Now, 
there are passages in the apostle winch 
strikingly characterize this theory. He calls 
the doctrinal system of his op})oiients tpihitao^ 
fpiaov KardxpiThv, “a philosophy incompatible 
with Christianity,” (k)l. ii. 8; ^pw^dia rS>v 
dyylKuy^ “ a worship of angels,” Col. ii 18 ; 
Si?ia(rKa\lai 5<^i/ionW, “ a demonology,” 1 Tim 
iv. 1 He calls it still farther yo-nrela, 2 J'lm. 
iii. 13 This is the peculiar expression by 
which the ancients denoted raagu al arts and 
necromantic experiments ; y6r)s is, according 
to llesychius, gayoy, K(iAa^, wsplepyos, and 
yoif}T€V€ty dnardy ixaycv€iy </>apgaKci»€i, d^dtBci A 

St Paul compares these teacheis to Jannes 
and Jambres, 2 Timothy 111 8. Phese two 
])-‘r-'i>iis aie, accoidin^ to th^‘ aneuni Irj. 
dition, the magicians who witiistood iMo^cs 
by their arts. They were fiom time 
iinmemonal names so notorious in llic 
magital science, that they dnl not n mani 
unknown even to the Nco-PIatonics. When 
the apostle enjoin > the Ephesians to an ay 
tlieinsolves in the arms of faith, and com age - 
ously to endure the combat, Ephes vi 12, 
he says, that it is the more necessary, 1;c- 
caicjc their comliat is not against human 
force, oi> -vj-pbi czitxa Kal adpKci^ flcsh and 
blood,” but against superhuman natiiics. 
^Yhere he iiiention-? tlRse, he enumerates 
in order the names of this magico-hpiritual 
world, "exas, eCoua-las, particularly the 
KuafAOKparopa^^ “ princqiahtier^,” “ [lowers,” 
“rulers;” and likewise fi\os then aliode 
in the upper aenal regions, cU rhv dipa. iu 
TOLs i/rovpavUns. In like manner, in tlie 
Epistle to the Colossuuis, for the sake of 
representing to them (hiristianity m an ex- 
alted and important light, and of [iraising the 
divine nature of Jesus, he says, that all that 
exists IS his creation, and is subjected to him, 
not even the sjuritnal woild cxcejited. He 
then selects the philosophic appellations to 
demonstrate that this supposititious demon- 
ocracy is wholly subservient to him ; whe- 
ther they he or KvpiSrrjTeSy dpxal, il^ov<Tiai, 
Col. i. IG Finally, to destroy completely 
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and decisively the whole doctrinal system, 
he demonstrates, that Christ, throufjh the 
work of redemption, has obtained the victory 
over the entire spiritual creation, that he 
drags in triumph the and ^^ovfflas as 

vanquished, and that henceforth their do- 
minion and evercise of power have ceased, 
Col. ii. 15. But what he says resjiectmg the 
seared consciences of these heretics, respect- 
ing their deceptions, their avarice, &c., is 
certainly more applicable to this class of 
men, than to any other. None throughout 
all antiquity are more accused of these im- 
moralities, than those pretended confidants 
of the occult powers. If he speaks warmly 
against any distinction of meats, against 
abstinence from raatnmony, this also applies 
to them ; and if he rejects bodily exercises, 
it was because they recommended them, 
because they imposed baths, lustrations, 
continence, and long preparations, as the 
conditions by which alone the connexion 
With the spirits became possiide These, 
then, are the persons who jiassed before the 
apostle’s mind, and who, when they adopted 
Christianity, estalilislied that sect among the 
professors of Jesus, which gave to it the 
name of (Inostics, and which, together with 
the different varieties of this system, is 
accused by history of magical arts Other 
adherents of this system among the heathens, 
to which the Syrian ])hiloso])]ieis, as well as 
some l^igyptian, siicli as I'lotinus and his 
scholars, belonged, formed the sect of Neo- 
Platoni'iin. 

6. But in the above remarks of this learned 
German, some considerations are wanting, 
nece.ssary to the right undei standing of 
several of the above jiassages quoted from 
8t I’aul. The jilnlosopbic syste ra aliove 
mentioned was built on the scripture doctrine 
of good and evil ang('ls, and ^o had a basis 
of truth, although abused to a gross super- 
stition, and even idolatry. It was grounded, 
too, upon the notion of difierent orders 
among both good and evil sjants, with 
suboniination and government ; which also 
18 a truth of which sonic intimation is given 
in scripture The a\)ostle then could use all 
these terms without gnmg any sanction to 
the errors of the day He knew that the 
spiritual powers they had conv cried into sub- 
ordinate deities, were either good or evil 
angels in their various ranks, ami he iqiroots 
the whole superstition, by showing that the 

thrones and dominions” of heaven aie 
submissive created servants of Christ ; and 
that the evil spirits, the rulers of “the dark- 
ness of this world,” are put under his feet 

UEHiMON, a celebrated moiuitam in the 
Holy Land, often spoken of in scrqiture. It 
was in the northern boundary of the country, 
beyond Jordan, and in the territories which 
originally belonged to Og, king of Basban, 
Joshua xii. 5 ; xiii. 5. The Psalmist con- 
nects Tabor and Hermon together, upon 
more than one occasion. Psalm Ixxxix 12; 
cxxxih. 3 ; from which it may be inferred 
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that they lay contiguous to each other. 
This is agreeable to tlie account that is given 
us by travellers. Mr. Maundrell, m his 
journey from Aleppo, says that in three hours 
and a half from the river Kishon, he came 
to a small brook near which was an old 
village and a good kane, called Legune ; 
not far from which his company took 
np their quarters for the night, and from 
whence they had an extensive prospect of 
the plain of Esdraelon. At about six or 
seven hours’ distance eastward, stood, within 
view, Nazareth, and the two mountains Ta- 
bor and Hermon. He adds, that they were 
sufficiently instructed by experience what 
the holy Psalmist means by the dew of Iler- 
mon ; their tents being as wet with it as if 
it had rained all night, l\alm cxxxiii. 3. 

HEROD, surnamed the Great, king of the 
Jews, second son of Aritipater the Idumean, 
born B.C 71. At the age of twenty-five 
he was made by his father governor of 
Galilee, and distinguished himself by the 
suppression of a band of robbers, with the 
execution of their leader, llezekiah, and 
several of his comrades. As he had per- 
formed this act of heroism by his own 
authonty, and had executed the culjints 
without the form of trial, he was summoned 
before the sanhedrim, but, through the 
strengtii of bis party and zeal of his friends, 
he escaped any censuic. In the civil war 
between the rejniblican and Casanan parties, 
Ileiod joined Ccissius, and was made gover- 
nor of (Imlo-Syria; and when Maik Antony 
arri\ed victorious in Syria, Herod and his 
brother found means to ingratiate iheinselvt's 
with him, and were ajipointod as tetrarclis 
in Judea, but in a sboit tmie an invaMoii of 
Anligonus, who wan> auh'd by the Jews, 
obliged Herod to make his escape from 
Jerusalem, and retire first to Idumea, and 
then to Egypt He at length arrived at 
Rome, and obtained the crowm of Judea 
ujion occasion of a difference between the 
two branches of the Asmodean family 
Hyrcaiius had been for a considerable tune 
Jinnee and High Piiest of tiie Jewl^h nation ; 
but wliiLt the Roman emjiire w^as in an un- 
settled state, after the death of Julius (’sesar, 
Anligonus, son of Aristobulus, brother of 
Hyreanus, made himself master of the city 
and all Judea. In tins state Herod found 
things when he came to Rome, and the most 
that he then aimed at was to obtain the 
kingdom for Aristobulus, bis wife’s brother ; 
but the senate of Rome, moved by the 
recommendations of Mark Antony, conferred 
the kingdom of Judea upon Herod himself. 
Hax'ing met with this unexpected success at 
Rome, he returned without delay to Judea, 
and m about three years got po8se.ssion of 
the whole country. He had, however, to 
fight his way to the throne, which, as we have 
seen, was in the possession of Anligonus. 
Though aided by the Roman army, he was 
obhged to lay siege to Jerusalem, which 
held out for six months, when it was car- 
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ricd by assault, and a vast slaughter was 
made of the inhabitants, till the intercession 
and bribes of Herod put an end to it. Anti- 
gonus was taken prisoner and pul to death, 
which opened the way to Herod’s quiet pos- 
seSiDiori of the kingdom, llis first cares 
were to replenish his coffers, and to repress 
the faction still attached to the Asmodcan 
race, and which legarded him as a usurper. 
He was guilty of many extortions and cruel- 
ties in the pursuit of these objects. Shortly 
after this, an accusation was lodged against 
Herod before Maik Antony by Cleopatra, 
who had been influenced to the deed by his 
mother-in-law, Alexandra He was sum- 
moned to answer to the charges exhibited 
against him before the triumvir ; and on this 
occasion he gave a most remarkable display 
of the conflicc of opposite passions m a feio- 
cious heart. Doatingly fond of his wife, 
Mariamne, and not being able to bear the 
thought of her falling into the hands of 
another, he exacted a solemn promise from 
Joseph, whom he appointed to govern lu his 
absence, that should the accusation prove 
fatal to him he would put the queen to (hwth 
Joseph disclosed the sen ot to Al aiieinne, who, 
abhorring such a savage proof of his love, 
from that moment conceived tlie deepest and 
most settled aversion to her husli.md llci od, 
by great pecuniary sacriliccs, made bis jicace 
with Antony, and returned in high credit 
Some hints were thiown out respecting 
Joseph’s familiarity with IMaiiamne duiing 
his absence ; he communicated his suspicions 
to his wife, who, recriminating, upbi aided 
him with his ciuel order concerning her. 
His rage was unbounded; he ])ut Josciih to 
death for communicating the secret entrusted 
to him alone, and he threw his mother-in-lavv, 
Alc.xandra, into prison 

2. In the war between Antony and Octa- 
vius, Herod raised an army for the purpose of 
joining the former ; but he was obliged first 
to engage Malchus, king of Arabia, whom he 
defeated and obliged to sue for peace After 
the battle of Actium, his great object was to 
make terms with the conqueror ; and, as a 
preliminary step, he jmt to death Ilyicaiius, 
the only surviving male of the Asrnodcans ; 
and, having secured his family, he ernhaiked 
for Rhodes, where Augustus at that tune 
was. He appeared before the master of the 
Roman world m all the regal ornaments 
excepting his diadem, and with a noble con- 
fidence related the faithful services he had 
performed for his benefactor, Antony, con- 
cluding that he was ready to transfer the 
same gratitude to a new patron, fi om whom 
he should hold liis crown and kingdom 
Augustus was struck with the magnanimity 
of the defence, and rejilacod the diadem on 
the head of Herod, who remained the most 
favoured of the tributary sovereigns. When 
the emperor afterwards travelled through 
Syria, m his way to and from Egypt, he was 
entertained with the utmost magnificence by 
Herod ; in recornpence for which he restored 
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to him all his revenues and dominions, and 
even considerably augmented them. His 
good fortune, as a prince, was poisoned by 
domestic broils, and especially by the insu- 
perable aversion of IMariamne, whom at 
length he brought to trial, convicted, and 
executed. She submitted to her fate with 
all the intrepidity of innocence, and was 
sufiiciently avenged by the remorse of her 
husband, who seems never after to have 
enjoyed a tranquil hour. 

3. Ills rage being quenched, Herod endea- 
voured to banish the memory of his evil acts 
from his mind by scenes of dissipation ; but 
the charms of his once loved JMariamne 
haunted him wherever he went . he v. ould 
fre(|uently call aloud upon her name, and 
insist upon his attendants bringing her into 
his presence, as if willing to forget that she 
xvas no longer among the living At times 
he would fly from the sight of men, and on 
his return from solitude, which was ill-suitcd 
to a mmd conscious of the most ferocious 
dreds, he became moi e brutal than ever, and 
III fits of fuiy spared neither foes nor friends. 
Alexandra, i\hose malignity towards her 
daughter lias been noticed, was an unjiitied 
victim to his rage. At length he reco^’cred 
some portion of sc]f-])Osse^sion, and ein- 
ploj'ed hmiself m piojects of regal in agmfi- 
eence llebuill at Jeiusalem a stately thea- 
tre and amphitheatre, m which he celebrated 
games in honoui of Augustus, to the great 
(iispleasure of the zealous Jews, who disco- 
vered an idolatrous jiroiaiiation m the thea- 
trical ornaments and spectacles. Nothing, it 
IS said, gave them so much ofllnce as some 
trophies which he had set round his tUeatie 
in honour of Augustus, <ind in commemora- 
tion of his victoiics, hut which the Jews re- 
garded as images devoted to the purposes of 
idol worship For tins and other acts of 
the king a most serious connjiiracy was 
formed against him, which he, fortunately 
for lum.sclf, discovered ; and be exercised 
the most brutal revenge on all the parties 
concerned in it. He next built Samaria, 
which he named Seliaste, and adorned it 
with the most sumptuous edifices , and for 
his secuiity he built several fortresses 
throughout the whole of Judea, of winch 
the principal was called ( ’a^sarea, m honour 
of the ^mperor. In his own jialace, near the 
temple of Jerusalem, he lavislicd the most 
costly mateiials and curious workinanshij) ; 
and llis palace TIerodion, at some nnlcs’ dis- 
tance from the cajiital, by the beauty of its 
situation, and other appiopiiatc advantages, 
dicw round it the population of a consider- 
able city. 

4. To supply the pbicc of his lost Mari- 
amne, lie jnariH'd a new wife of the same 
name, the beautiful daughter of a priest, 
whom he raised to the high rank of the su- 
preme pontificate He sent his two sons, 
by the fir'll Manamne, to be educated at 
Rome, and so ingratiated himself with Au- 
gustus anti his ministers, that he was ap- 
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pointed imperial procurator for Syria. To 
acquire popularity among the Jews, and to 
exhibit an attachment to their religion, he 
undertook the vast enterprise of rebuilding 
the temple of Jeriisalein, which he finished 
in a noble style of magnificence in about a 
year and a half. During the progress of 
this work he visited Rome, and brought back 
his sons, who had attained to man’s estate. 
These at length conspired against their 
father’s person and government, and were 
tried, convicted, and executed. Another act 
deserving of notice, performed by Herod, 
was the dedication of his new city of Caesa- 
rea, at winch time he displayed such profuse 
maf^nificence, that Augustus said his soul 
was too great for his kingdom Notwith- 
standing the execution of Ins sons, he was 
still a slave to conspiracies from his other 
near relations In the thirty-third year of 
Ins reign, our Saviour was born This 
event was followed, according to the Gospel 
of St Matthew, by the massacre of the chil- 
dren at Bethlehem. About this time, Anti- 
later, returning from Rome, was arrested 
ly his father’s oiders, charged with tieason- 
able practices, and was found guilty of con- 
spning against the life of the king This 
and other calamities, joined to a guilty con- 
science, preying upon a broken constitution, 
threw the wretched monarch into a mortal 
disease, which was doubtless a just judg- 
ment of heaven on the many foul enormi- 
ties and impieties of which he had been 
guilty. Ills disorder was attended with the 
most loathsome circumstances that can be 
imagined. A prematuie leport of liis death 
caused a tumult in Jerusalem, excited by 
the zealots, who were impatient to demo- 
lish a golden eagle which he had placed over 
the gate of the temple. The perpetrators 
of tins rash act were seized, and, by or- 
der of the dying king, put to death. He 
also caused his son Aiitipater to be slain in 
prison, and his remains to be treated with 
every species of ignominy. He bequeathed 
his kingdom to his son Archelaus, ivith 
tetrarchies to his two other sons. Herod, on 
his dying bed, had planned a scheme of hor- 
rible cruelty which was to take place at the 
instant of his own death. He had sum- 
moned the chief persons among the Jews to 
Jericho, and caused them to be shut up m the 
hippodrome, or circus, and gave strict orders 
to his sister Salome to have them all massa- 
cred as soon as he should have drawn his 
last breath : for this,” said he, “ will pro- 
vide mourners for my funeral all over the 
land, and make the Jews in every family 
lament my death, who would otherwise 
exhibit no signs of concern.” Salome and 
her husband, Alexas, chose rather to break 
their oath extorted by the tyrant, than be 
implicated in so cruel a deed ; and accord- 
ingly, as soon as Herod was dead, they 
opened the doors of the circus, and per- 
mitted every one to return to his own home. 
Herod died m the sixty-eighth year of his 


age. His memory has been consigned to 
merited detestation, while his great talents, 
and the active enterprise of his reign, have 
placed him high m the rank of sovereigns. 
Hkrod Anti pas. See Antipas. 
HEIIODIANS, a sect among the Jews at 
the time of Jesus Christ, mentioned Matt, 
xxii. 16 ; Mark lii. 6 ; via. 15 ; xii. 13 ; but 

K d over in silence both by Josephus and 
. The critics and commentators on 
the New Testament are very much divided 
^vith regard to the Herodians ; some making 
them to be a political party, and others a 
religious sect. The former opinion is fa- 
voured by the author of the Syiiac version, 
who calls them the domestics of Herod ; and 
also by Josephus’s having passed them over 
in silence, though he professes to give an 
account of the several religious sects of the 
Jews. The latter opinion is countenanced 
by our Lord’s caution against “ the leaven of 
Herod,” winch implies that the Herodians 
were distinguished from the other Jews by 
some doctrinal tenets. M Basnage sup- 
poses, that one thing meant by the leaven of 
the Herodians might be a conformity to 
Roman customs in some points which were 
forbidden the Jews : if this was the case, it 
IS not strange that they are not mentioned 
by Josephus among the Jewish sects. St. 
Jerom, m his Dialogue against the Luci- 
fcnaiis, takes the name to have been given 
to such as owned Herod for the Messiah ; 
andTertuUian, Ejiiphaniiis, Chrysostom, and 
Theophylact, among the ancients ; and Gro- 
this, and other moderns, are of the same 
sentiment. But the same St. Jerom, in his 
Comment on St. Matthew, treats this opi- 
nion as ridiculous ; and indeed it must be 
highly improbable. He maintains that the 
pharisees gave this appellation, by way of 
derision, to Herod’s soldiers, who paid tri- 
bute to the Romans ; agreeably to which the 
Syriac interpreters render the word by the 
domestics of Herod, that is, his courtiers. 
M. Simon, in his notes on the twenty-second 
chapter of St. Matthew, advances a more 
lirobable opinion, 'fhe name Herodian, he 
imagines to have been given to such as 
adhered to Herod’s party and interest, and 
were for preserving the government in his 
family, about which there were, at that time, 
great divisions among the Jews. F. Har- 
douin will have the Herodians and saddu- 
cees to have been the same ; nor is it at all 
improbable that the Herodians were chiefly 
of the sect of the sadducees; since that 
which is called by St. Mark “ the leaven of 
Herod,” is by St. Matthew styled “ the leaven 
of the sadducees.” 

2. Dr. Prideaux is of opinion that they 
derived their name from Herod the Great, 
and that they were distinguished from the 
other Jews by their concurrence with Herod’s 
scheme of subjecting himself and his domi- 
nions to the Romans, and likewise by com- 
plying with many of their heathen usages 
and customs. In their zeal for the Roman 
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authority they were diumctrically oppobite < 
to the pharisees, who esteemed it unlawful i 
to submit or pay taxes to the Roman era- i 
peror ; an opinion which they grounded on 
their being forbidden by the law to set a 
stranger over them, who was not one of their 
own nation, as their king. The conjunction 
of the Herodians, therefore, with the phari- 
sees, against Christ, is a memorable proof of 
the keenness of their resentment and malice 
against him ; especially when wc consider 
that they united together in jiroposing to 
him an ensnaring qucvStion, on a subject 
which was the ground of their mutual dis- 
sension ; namely, whether it was lawful to 
pay tribute to Caesar. And jirovided he 
answered m the negative, the Ilerodians 
would accuse him of treason against the 
state ; and should he rejdy in tlic affirmative, 
the pharisees were as ready to excite the 
people against him, as an enemy of their 
civil liberties and privileges. Herod had 
introduced several heathen idolatrous usages; 
for, as Josephus says, he built a temple to 
Caesar, near the head of the river tlordan; 
he erected a magnificent theatre at Jerusa- 
lem, instituted pagan games, and ])laced a 
golden eagle over the gale of the temple of 
Jehovah; and he furnished Uie temples, 
which he reared in several places out of 
Judea, with images foi idolatrous worship, 
in order to ingratiate hn^‘^'lf with the em- 
peror and the jicople of Home; tliough to 
the Jews he pretended that he did it against 
Ills will, and m obedience to the imperial 
command. The Ilerodians ]irobably com- 
plied with, ac(piiesced in or approvou, these 
idolatrous usages. This symbolizing with 
idolatry upon views of interest and worldly 
policy, was probably that leaven of Herod, 
against which our ISaviour cautioned las 
disciples. 

HERON, l>ev. xi. 19 ; Dent xiv. IS. 
This word has been variously understood. 
Some have rendered it the kite, others the 
woodcock, others the curlieu, some the 
peacock, others the parrot, and otheis the 
crane. Ibc root, signifies to breathe 

shoit through the nostrils, to as in 

anger ; hence to he angry ; and it is siip- 
iiosed that the word is sufficiently descrip- 
tive of the heron, from its very irritable dis- 
position. Rochart, however, thinks it the 
mountain fah’on ; the same that the Gre^s 
call &roirata, mentioned by Homer ; and this 
hears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew 

name. , , . i i 

HESHBON, a celebrated city beyond 
Jordan, twenty miles eastward of that iiver, 
according to Eusebius. It was given to the 
tribe of Reuben, Josh, xiii 17. It was pro. 
bably made over to (iad, since we meet with 
it among the cities which were given to the 
Levites, Joshua xxi. :i9. , , ,, , 

HETERODOX, formed of the Greek 
a compound of eVepos, alter, and 
opinion, something that is contrary to 
the faith or doctrine established in the true 
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church. 1 hus, we say, a heterodox ojiinion, 
a heterodo.x divine, &c. The word stands 
in opposition to orthodox. 

H ETE R( ) II SI 1, 1 1 ETER( )USI AN S, com- 
po.sed of erepos, and ovaia, substance, a sect or 
branch of Arians, the followers of Aetius, 
and from him denominated Actians. J iiey 
were callen Heterousii, because they held, 
not that the Son of (iod was of a substance 
like, or similar to, that of the Father, which 
was the doctrine of another branch of Arians, 
thence called Homoousians, Horaoousii ; but 
that he was of another substance difficrent 
from that of the Father. 

IJETH, the father of the Hittites, was the 
eldest son of Ganaan, Gen. x. 15, and dwelt 
southward of the promised land, jirobably 
about Hebron. Ephron, who was an inha- 
bitant of that city, was of the race of Heth ; 
and in the time of Abiaham the whole city 
were of the family of Heth 

IlEXAPLA, foimed of six, and 
I open, or vnfold, a hible disposed in six 
columns, containing the text, and divers 
versons of it, compiled and published by 
Oiigen, with a view of securing the sacred 
text from future corruptions, and to correct 
those that had been already introduced. 
Eusebius relates that Ongen, after his return 
from Rome under ('aiacalla, applied himself 
to learn llehrew. and began lo coUeet the 
scYCial vnsions ihat had been made of the 
sacred wntings, and of tlicse to compose his 
Tetrapla and Hexnpta others, however, will 
not allow him to have begun till the time of 
Alexander, after he had retired into Pales- 
tine, about the year 231. lo conceive what 
this Hexnpla was, it must be observe*' that, 
besides the translation of the sacred writings 
called the Septiiagiiit, made under Ptolemy 
Philadel])hus, aliove 280 years B. C., the 
sciiptuie had been since translated into 
(bock by other inteipreters The first of 
those versions, or, reckoning the heptuagint, 
the second, vas that of Aqiiila, a proselyte 
Jew, the first edition of which he jiublished 
in the twelfth year of the emperor Adrian, 
oi about A J). 128 ; the thinl was that of 
Syinmaehus, published, as is commonly sup- 
posed, under .Marcus Aurelius, hut, as some 
say, under Scptiimus Severns,^ about the 
year 200 ; the fourth was that of I'heodoOon, 
prior to that of .Syinmaehus, under (Joni- 
inodus, or about the year J75 - these (ireek 
versions, says Dr. KeiinicoU, were made by 
the Jews fiom their corrujited copies ot the 
Hebrew, and were designed to stand m the 
place of the LXX . against which they were 
prejudiced, because it seemed to favour the 
OhirisUans. he fifth was fouml at Jericho 
in the reign of Garacalla, about the year 217 » 
and the sixth was discovered at Nicopohs, 
in the reian of Alexander Severus, ahmit the 
year 228 . lastly, Ongen himself recovered 
part of a seventh, containing only the Psalms. 
Kovv, Ongen, who had held freiiuent dis- 
putations with the Jews in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, observing that they always objected 
2 I 4 
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against those passages of scripture (juoted 
against them, and appealed to the Hebrew 
text, the better to vindicate those passages 
and confound the Jews, by showing that 
the LXX. had given the sense of the He- 
brew, or rather, to &how% by a number of 
different versions, what the real sense of the 
Hebrew was, undertook to reduce all these 
several vcisions into a body, along with the 
Hebrew text, so as they might be easily con- 
fronted, and affbi d a mutual light to each 
other. He made the Hebrew text his 
standard; and, ellowdng that corrujitions 
raiglit have happened, and that the old 
Hebrew copies might and did read differ- 
ently, he contented himself w'lth marking 
such words or sentences aswcienot m his 
Hebrew text, nor the later (Ireck versions, 
and to add such w-oids or sentences as were 
omitted in the JjXX., jirtfiMiig an asteiisk to 
the additions, and an obelisk to the others. 
In order to this he made choice of eight 
columns: in the first he gave the Hehicw 
text in Hebrew chaiacters ; iii the second, 
the same text m (Ireek chaiacters . the rest 
were filled v/illi the several versions above 
mentioned ; all the columns answeiing \erse 
for veise, and jihiase for phrase ; aiul in the 
Psalms there w'as a ninth column for the 
seventh versi(»u This woik Ongen called 
'E|a7rAtt, llexapldj that is, bixiiipJe, or a work 
of SIX columns, as only legardmg the first 
SIX (ireek versions Indeed, St Kpijihanius, 
taking m liUow'ise the tw'o columns of the 
text, calls the w'ork Ovtapla, as consisting 
of eight columns ''Jliis (clebrated woik, 
which Moiitfaucon imagines consisted of 
fifty large volumes, perished long ago, pro- 
bably W'lth the iibiaiy at C’lesaiea, w'liere it 
W'as preserved, m the year G5.3 ; though 
several of the ancient WTiters have jiresencd 
us jioitions of it, particularly St (’hrysos- 
tom on the J’salms, Philojionus m his Jlexa- 
fnero'iiy Sec. Sonic modern wi iters ha\e ear- 
nestly eiideavoiiied to collect fragments of 
the llcxapla, Flammms Nobilius, Jlnisuis, 
and especially iMontfuucon, m two folio 
volumes, ])rmted at Pans m 1713 In his 
edition, iVloiitfaucon has jiuTixed jirolego- 
mcna, explaining the form and detailing the 
history of the IJexnpIa. 

The object of Ongen being to correct the 
dllferenccs found m the then existing copies 
of the Old Testament, be carefully noted all 
the alterations wdiich he discovered ; and for 
the information of those who might consult 
his work, he made use of the following 
marks: 1. Where any passages apjieared in 
the Septuagiiit, that wci e not found in the 
Hebrew', ho designated them by an obelus 
with tw'o bold points J annexed. This mark 
was also used to denote words not extant m 
the Hebrew, but added by the Scjituagint 
translators, either for the sake of elegance, 
or for the purpose of illustrating the sense. 
2. To passages w'anlirig in the copies of (he 
Septuagiiit, and sujijiiied by himself from 
the other (Ircek veisions, be piefi.xed an 
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asterisk with two bold points J also an* 
nexed, in order that his additions might be 
immediately perceived. These supplemen- 
tary passages, we are informed by Jerom, were 
lor the most part taken from Theodotion’s 
translation ; not unfrequently from that of 
Aquila ; sometimes, though rarely, from the 
version of Symmachus ; and sometimes from 
two or three together. But, in every case, 
the initial letter of each translator’s name 
was placed immediately after the asterisk, 
to indicate the source whence such supple- 
mentary passage was taken. And in lieu of 
the very erroneous Septuagint version of 
Daniel, Theodotion’s translation of that book 
was inserted entire. 3. Further: not only 
the jiassagcs w'anting in the Septuagmt were 
supplied by Ongen with the asterisks, as 
above noticed, but also where that version 
does not appear accurately to express the 
Hebrew original, having noted the former 
reading with an obelus -t-, he added the cor- 
lect rendering from one of the other trans- 
lators, with an asterisk subjoined. Con- 
cerning the shape and uses of the lemiiiscvs 
and hi/polermiisciiSy two other marks used 
by Ongen, there is so great a difference of 
opinion among learned men, that ife is diffi- 
cult to detennme w'bat they w’ere. T)r Owam, 
after IMontfaucon, supposes thorn to have 
been marks of better and more accuiatc 
lendcrmgs. These several maiks of dis- 
tinction have been carefully observed, so far 
as they have been recovered from various 
quarters, m the very accurate edition of the 
Sepluagmt commenced by our learned coun- 
tryman, Dr. Holmes, and continued by Ins 
able successor, the liev J I’arsons, B.D 
For nearly fifty years was Dngen’s stu- 
pendous work buried m a corner of the city 
of 'Fyre, piobably on account of the very 
great exjicnsc of transcribing forty or fifty 
volumes, wdnch far exceeded the means of 
private individuals ; and here, perhaps, it 
might have perished m oblivion, if liusc- 
bius and Pam})hilus had not discovered 
it, and deposited it in the libraiy of Pam- 
philus the martyr at Csesarca, where 
fleromc saw it about the middle of the 
fourth century As we have no account 
whatever of Origen’s autograph after this 
time, it IS most probable that it perished 
in the year G53, on the capture of that city 
by the Arabs ; and a few imperfect fragments, 
collected from manuscripts of the Septuagmt 
and the catense of the (jJreek fathers, are all 
that now remain of a work, which, in the 
piesent improved state of sacred literature, 
would most eminently have assisted in the 
interpretation and criticism of the Old 'I’es- 
tament 'I'he Syro-Estrangelo translation 
of Origen’s edition of the Greek 8eptuagiiit 
was executed in the former part of the 
seventh century ; the author of it is not 
known. This version exactly corresponds 
W’lth the t( xt of the Septuagiiit, especially in 
iliose passages m which the latter differs 
fiom the Hebrew'. A manuscript of this 
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translation is in the Ambrosian library at 
IVlilan ; it contains the obelus and other 
marks of Origen’s Ilexapla ; and a subscrip- 
tion at the end states it to have been literally 
translated from the Greek copy, corrected 
by Eusebius himself, with the assistance of 
Pamphilus, from the books of Origen, which 
were deposited in the library at Caesarea. 
Froin this version Norberg edited the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel m 1787; 
and Bugati, the book of Daniel, 1788. 

HEZEKIAH, king of Judah, was the 
son of Ahaz, and born in the year of the 
world 3251. At the age of five-and-twenty 
lie succeeded his father in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Judah, and reign- 
ed twenty-nine years in Jerusalem, namely, 
from the year of the world 3277 to 33()(), 
2 Kings xviii. 1, 2 ; 2 Chron xxix. 1. The 
reign of his father Ahaz had been most 
unpropitious for his subjects. A war had 
raged between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, in which Pekah, king of Israel, over- 
threw the army of Ahaz, destroying a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of his men ; after 
which, he carried away two hundred thou- 
sand women and children as captives into 
his own country they were, however, re- 
leased and sent home again, at the remon- 
strance of the prophet Oded. As idolatry 
had been established in Jerusalem and 
throughout Judea, by the command of 
Ahaz, and the service of the temple either 
intermitted, or converted into an idolatrous 
worship, the first object of his son Hezekiah, 
on his accession to the throne, was to restore 
the legal worship of God, both in Jerusalem 
and throughout Judea He cleansed and 
repaired the temple, and held a solemn pass- 
over. lie improved the city, repaired the 
fortifications, erected magazines of all sorts, 
and built a new aqueduct In the fourth 
year of his reign, iSalmanezer, king of Assy- 
ria, invaded the kingdom of Israel, took 
Samaria, and carried away the ten tribes 
into captivity, replacing them by different 
people sent from his own country. But 
Hezekiah was not deterred by this alarming 
examide from refusing to pay that tribute to 
the Assyiians which had been imposed on 
Ahaz : this bi ought on the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, m the fourteenth year of the reign 
of Hezekiah, of which wc have a very par- 
ticular account in the writings of the prophet 
Isaiah, who was then living, Isaiah xxxvi. 

Immediately after the termination of this 
war, Hezekiah “was sick unto death,” owing, 
as the sacred historian strongly intimates, to 
his heart being improjierly elevated on occa- 
sion of this miraculous deliverance, and not 
sufficiently acknowledging the hand of God 
in it, 2 Kings xx. ; Isaiah .xxxviii. Isaiah was 
sent to bid him set his house in order, for 
he should die and not live. Hezekiah had 
instant recourse to God by prayer and sup- 
plications for his recovery ; and the piopliet 
had scarcely proceeded out of the threshold, 
when the Lord commanded him to return to 
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Hezekiah, and to say to him, “ Thus saith 
the Lord, I have heard thy prayer, and I 
have seen thy tears: I will heal thee; on 
the third day thou shalt go up to the house 
of the Lord, and 1 will add unto thy days 
fifteen years.” And to confirm to him the 
certainty of all these tokens of the divine 
regard, the shadow of the sun on the dial of 
Ahaz, at his request, went backward ten de- 
grees. After his recovery, he coiniiosed an 
ode of tlianksgiving to the God of all his 
mercies, which the prophet Isaiah has re- 
corded in his writings, Isaiah xxxviii. 10, 11. 
Yet, as an instance of human fickleness and 
frailty, we find Hezekiah, with all his excel- 
lencies, again forgetting himself, and incur- 
ring the divine displeasure. The king of 
Babylon, having been informed of his sick- 
ness and recovery, sent ambassadors to con- 
gratulate him on his restoration . an honour 
with which the heart of Hezekiah was greatly 
elated ; and, to testify his gratitude, he made 
a pompous display to them of all liis trea- 
sures, his spices, and his rich vessels ; and 
concealed fiom them nothing that was in his 
palace In all tins the pride of Hezekiah 
was gratified, and, to humble him, Isaiah 
was sent to declare to him that his conduct 
was displeasing to God, and that a time 
should cornt when all the treasures of which 
he had made so vam a display should be 
removed to Babylon, and even his sons be 
made eunuchs to serve in the palace of the 
king of Babylon. Hezekiah bowed submis- 
sively to the will of God, and ucknondedged 
the divine goodness towards him, m or- 
daining peace and truth to continue during 
the remainder of Ins reign. He ac^^ird- 
iiigly jiassed the latter years of his life in 
tranquillity, and contributed greatly to the 
jirospenty of his people and kingdom. He 
died m the year of the woild 3300, leaving 
behind him a son, Manasseh, who succeeded 
him in the throne, a son every way un- 
worthy of such a father. 

HIDDEKEL. See Eden. 

HIGH PLAGES. The prophets reproach 
the Israelites for nothing with more zeal 
than for worshipping upon the high places. 
The destroying of these high places is a com- 
mendation given only to few princes in scrip- 
ture ; and many, though zealous for the ob- 
servance of the law, had not courage to pre- 
vent the people from sacrificing upon these 
eminences. Before the temple was built, the 
high jdaces were not absolutely contrary to 
the law, provided God only was there adored, 
and not idols. They seem to have been 
tolerated under the judges; and Samuel 
offered sacrifices in several places wheie the 
ark was not ])rescnt Even in David’s time 
they sacrificed to the Lord at Shiloh, Jeru- 
salem, and Gibeon But after the temple 
was built at Jerusalem, and the ark had a 
fixed settlement, it w.is no longer allowed to 
sacrifice out of Jcrusalein. The high places 
were much frequented in the kingdom of 
Israel. The pcoi»le soinetiines went upon 
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those mountains which had been sanctified 
by the presence of patriarchs and prophets, 
and by appearances of God, to worship the 
true God there. This worship was lawful, 
except as to its being exercised where the 
Lord had not chosen. But they frequently 
adored idols upon these hills, and commit- 
ted a thousand abominations in groves, and 
caves, and tents ; and hence arose the zeal 
of pious kings and prophets to suppress the 
high places. Dr. Prideaux thinks it proba- 
ble that the proseuchcs, open courts, built 
like those in which the people prayed at the 
tabernacle and the temple, were the same 
as those called high places in the Old Tes- 
tament. His reason is, that the proscuchce 
had groves in or near them, m the same 
manner as the high places. 

HIN, pn, a liquid measure, as of oil, or 
of wine. Exodus xxix. 40 ; xxx. 24 ; Lev. 
xxiii. According to Josephus, it contained 
two Attic congiit and was therefore the sixth 
part of an ephah. He says that they oflered 
with an ox half a hm of oil; m English 
measure, six pints, twenty-five thousand 
five hundred and ninety eight solid inches. 
With a ram they olFered the third part of 
a hin, or three pints, ten thousand four 
hundred and sixty-mne solid inches : with 
a lamb, the fourth part of a hin, or two 
pints, fifteen thousand and seventy-one solid 
inches. 

HIND, Gen. xlix. 21 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 
34 ; Job xxxix. 1 ; Psalm xviii. 33 ; xxix. 9 ; 
Prov. v. 19 ; Cant. ii. 7 ; hi. 5 ; Jer. xiv. 5 ; 
Hab. iii. 19 ; the mate or female of the stag. 
It is a lovely creature, and of an elegant 
shape. It IS noted for its swiftness and the 
sureness of its step as it jum]js among the 
rocks. David and Habakkuk both allude to 
this character of the hind. “The Lord 
maketh my feet like hind’s feet, and causeth 
me to stand on the high places,” Psalm xviii. 
33 ; Hab. iii. 19. The circumstance of their 
standing on the high places or mountains is 
applied to these animals by Xenophon. Our 
translators make Jacob, prophesying of the 
tribe of Naphtali, say, “ Naphtali is a hind 
let loose : he giveth goodly words,” Gen. 
xlix. 21. There is a difficulty and inco- 
herence here which the learned Bochart 
removes by altering a little the punctuation 
of the original ; and it then reads, “ Naph- 
tali is a spreading tree, shooting forth beau- 
tiful branches.” This, indeed, renders the 
simile uniform ; but another critic has re- 
marked that “ the allusion to a tree seems to 
be purposely reserved by the venerable patri- 
arch for his son Joseph, who is compared to 
the boughs of a tree ; and the repetition of 
the idea in reference to Naphtali is every 
way unlikely. Besides,” he adds, “ the word 
rendered ‘ let loose,* imports an active mo- 
tion, not like that of the branches of a tree, 
which, however freely they wave, are yet 
attached to the parent stock ; but an emis- 
sion, a dismission, or sending forth to a dis- 
tance : in the present case, a roaming, roam- 
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ing at liberty. The verb ‘he giveth* mny 
denote shooting forth. It is used of produc- 
tion, as of the earth, which shoots forth, 
yields, its increase, Lev. xxvi. 4. The word 
rendered ‘ goodly* signifies noble, grand, 
majestic; and the noun translated ‘words* 
radically signifies divergences, what is spread 
forth.’* For these reasons he proposes to 
read the passage, “ Naphtali is a deer roam- 
ing at liberty : he sliooteth forth spreading 
branches,” or “ majestic antlers.” Here 
the distinction of imagery is presented, and 
the fecundity of the tribe and the fertility of 
their lot intimated. In our version of Psalm 
xxjx. 9, we read, “The voice of the Lord 
maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth 
the forests.” Mr Merrick, in an ingenious 
note on the place, attempts to justify the 
rendering; but Bishop Lowth, in his “ Lec- 
tures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” 
observes that tins agrees very little with the 
rest of the imagery, either in nature or dig- 
nity ; and that he docs not feel himself per- 
suaded, even by the reasonings of the learned 
Bochart on this subject : whereas the oak, 
struck with lightning, admirably agrees with 
the context. The Syriac seems, for 
hinds, to have read oaks, or rather, 

perhaps, terebinths. The passage may be 
thus versified — 

Hark ! his voit e in thunder breaks, 

And the lofty mountain quakes ; 

Mighty trees the tempests tear, 

And lay the spreading forests bare ! ** 

HINNOM, Vallev of, called also Toph?t, 
and by the (ireeks Gehenna, a small valley 
on the south-east of Jerusalem, at the foot 
of IMount Zion, where the Canaanites, and 
afterwards the Israelites, sacrificed their 
children to the idol Moloch, by making 
them “ pass through the fire,” or burning 
them. To drown the shrieks of the victims 
thus inhumanly sacrificed, musical instru- 
ments, called in the Hebrew tuph, tympana 
or timbrels, were played ; whence the spot 
derived the name of Tophet Ge Ilinnnm, or 
“ The Valley of Hinnora,” from which the 
Greeks framed their Gehenna, is sometimes 
used m sciiptuie to denote hell or hell-fire. 
See Hell. 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, and son of Ahibal, 
is mentioned by jirofane authors as distin- 
guished for his magnificence, and for adorn- 
ing the city of Tyre. When David was 
acknowledged king by all Israel, Hiram sent 
ambassadors with artificers, and cedar, to 
build his palace. Hiram also sent ambassa- 
dors to Solomon, to congratulate him on his 
accession to the crown. Solomon desired of 
him timber and stones for building the tem- 
ple, with labourers. These Hiram promised, 
provided Solomon would furnish him with 
corn and oil. The two princes lived on the 
best terms with each other. 

HIRELING. Moses requires that the 
hireling should be paid as soon as his work 
is over “ The wages of him that is hired 
shall not abide with thee all night unto the 
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morning/ Lev. xix 19. An hireling’s days 
or year is a kind of proverb, signifying a 
lull yeat*, without abating anything of it : 
“ His days are like the days of an hireling,” 
Job vii. 1 ; the days of man arc like those of 
an hireling; as nothing is deducted from 
them, so nothing, likewise, is aflded to them. 
And again : ** 1 ill he shall accomjilish as an 
hireling his day,” Job xiv. 6 ; to the time of 
death, which he waits for as the hireling for 
the end of the day. The following passage 
from IMorier’s IVavels in Persia illustrates 
one of our Lord’s jiarahles ; “ The most 
conspicuous building in Ilamadan is the 
IMesjid Jumah, a large mos(|uc now falling 
into decay, and before it a maidan or square, 
winch serves as a market-place. Here we 
ubseived, ev^ery morning before the sun rose, 
that a numerous band of peasants were col- 
lected with spades in their hands, waiting, 
ns they informed us, to be liired for the day 
to work m the surrounding fields. This 
custom, which I have never seen in any other 
pari^ of Asia, forcibly struck me as a most 
happy illustration of our Saviour’s parable 
of the labourers in the vincj^ard in Matt. xx. ; 
particularly when, passing by the same place 
late m the day, we still found others stand- 
ing idle, and remembered his words, ‘ Why 
stand ye here all the day idle ? ’ as most ap- 
plicable to their situation ; for, in putting 
the very same question to them, they an- 
swered us, * Because no man hath hired us/ ” 

HITTITES, the descendants of Ileth, 
Gen. XV. 20. 

HIVITES, a peoule descended from Ca- 
naan, Gen. X. 17. They are also mentioned. 
Pent. ii. 23. The inhabitants of Shechem, 
and the Gibeonites, were Hivites, Joshua xi. 
19; Gen. xxxiv. 2. Mr. Bryant supposes 
the Hivites to be the same as the Ophites, or 
ancient worshippers of the sun under the 
figure of a serpent ; which was, in all proba- 
bility, the deity worshipped at Baal-IJermon. 

HOLY GHOST, the third person in the 
Trinity. The orthodox doctrine is, that as 
Christ is (lod by an eternal Jihation, so the 
Spirit is God by procession from the Father 
and the Son. “ And I believe in the Holy 
<ihost,” says the Nicene Creed, “the Lord 
and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, who, with tlie Father 
and the Son together, is worshipped and 
glorified.” And with this agrees the Atha- 
nasian Creed, “ The Holy Ghost is of the 
Fatlier and of the Son, neither made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding ” Jn 
the Articles of the English church it is thus 
expressed . “ The Holy Ghost, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, is of one 
substance, majesty, and glory with the 
Father and the Son, very and eternal God ” 
The Latin church introduced the terra 
spiration^ from spirOy ** to lireathe,” to de- 
note the manner of tins procession : on 
which Dr. Owen remarks, “As the vital 
breath of a man has a continual emanation 
from him, and yet is never separated utterly 
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from his person, or forsaketh him, so doth 
the Spirit of the Father and the Son proceed 
from them by a continual divine emanation, 
still alnding one with them.” On this refined 
view little can be said which has clear 
scriptural authority ; and yet the very term 
by which the Third Person in the Trinity is 
designated, Wind or Breath, may, as to the 
Third Person, Ire designed, like the term 
Sow applied to the Second, to convey, though 
imperfectly, some intimation of that manner 
of being by which both are distinguished 
from each other, and from the Father; and 
it was a remarkable action of our Lord, and 
one certainly which does not discountenance 
this idea, that when he imjraitcd the Holy 
(ihost to his disciples, “ He breathed on 
them, and saitli unto them. Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” John xx. 22. 

2. But, whatever we may think as to the 
doctrine of spiration, the procession of the 
Holy (ihost rests on more direct scriptural au- 
thority, and is thus stated by Bishop Pearson : 
“ Now this procession of the Spirit, in refer- 
ence to the Father, is delivered expressly m 
relation to the Son, and is contained virtually 
in the scriptures. 1 . It is expressly said, that 
the Holy (most proceedeth from the Father, as 
our Saviour testifieth, ‘ When the Comforter 
is come, whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even I he Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Tathcr, he shall testify 
of me,* John xv. 26. And this is also evi- 
dent from what hath been already asserted . 
for being the Father and the Spirit are the 
same God, and, being so the same in the 
unity of the nature of (Jod, are yet distinct 
in the personality, one of them must have 
the same nature from the other , and because 
the Father hath been already shown to have 
it from none, it followeth that the Spirit hath 
it from him. 2. Though it he not expressly 
spoken m the scripture, that the Holy 
(jhost proceedeth from the Father and Son, 
yet the substance of the same truth is virtu- 
ally contained there; because those very 
expressions which arc spoken of the Holy 
Spirit m relation to the Father, for that rea- 
son, because he proceedeth from the Father, 
are also spoken of the same Spirit in relation 
to the Son ; and therefore there must be the 
same reason presujiposed in reference to the 
Son, which is expressed in reference to the 
Father. Because the Spnit proceedeth from 
the Father, therefore it is called ‘ thc^ Spirit 
of God,’ and ‘tlie Spirit of the Father.’ 
‘ It IS not ye that speak, ])ut the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you/ Matt. 
X. 20. For by the language of the apostle, 
'the Spirit of (md’ is the Spirit which is of 
God, saying, ‘ The things of (iod knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of (md. And we have 
received not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of (iod,’ 1 Cor, ii. 11, 12. 
Now the same Spirit is also called ‘ the Spirit 
of the Son : ’ for ‘ because we are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Sjnrit of his Son into our 
hcaits,’ Gal. iv. 6. ‘The Spirit of Christ 
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‘ Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his,* Romans viii. 9 ; 

* Even the Spirit of Christ which was in the 
prophets,* 1 Peter i. 11. ‘The Spirit of 
Jesus Christ,* as the apostle speaks : ‘ I know 
that this shall turn to my salvation through 
your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus (Jhrist,* Phil. i. 19. If then the Holy 
Ghost be called ‘ the Spirit of the Father,* 
because he proceedeth from the Father, it 
followeth that, being called also ' the Spirit 
of the Son,’ he proceedeth also from the Son. 
Again : because the Holy Ghost jiroceedeth 
from the Father, he is therefore sent by the 
Father, as from him who hath, by the original 
communication, a right of mission ; as, ‘ the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send,* John xiv. 26. But 
the same Spirit which is sent by the Father, 
is also sent by the Son, as he saith, ‘ When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
unto you.* Therefore the Son hath the same 
right of mission with the Father, and conse- 
quently must be acknowledged to have com- 
municated the same essence. The Father is 
never sent by the Son, because he received 
not the Godhead from him ; but the I'athcr 
sendeth the Son, because he communicated 
the Godhead to him * in the same manner, 
neither the leather nor the Son is ever sent 
by the Holy Spirit ; because neither of them 
received the divine nature from the Spirit : 
but both the Father and the Son sendeth the 
Holy Ghost, because the divine nature, com- 
mon to the Father and the Son, was commu- 
nicated by them both to the Holy Ghost. 
As therefore the scrijitures declare expressly, 
that the Spirit proceedeth from the Father ; 
so do they also virtually teach, that he pro- 
ceedeth from the Son.** 

3. Arius regarded the Spirit not only as a 
creature, but as created by (Jhrist, Kriafia 
KTlcTfiaros, the creature of a creature. Some 
time afterward, his personality was wholly 
denied by the Arians, and he was considered 
as the exerted energy of God. This appears 
to have been the notion of Socinus, and, 
with occasional modifications, has been adopt- 
ed by his followers. They sometimes regard 
him as an attribute ; and at others, resolve 
the passages in which he is spoken of into a 
periphrasis, or circumlocution, for (lod him- 
self ; or, to express both in one, into a figure 
of speech. 

4. In establishing the proper personality and 
deity of the Holy (Jhost, the first argument 
may be drawn from the frequent association, 
in scripture, of a Person under that appella- 
tion with two other Pei sons, one of whom, 
the Father, is by all acknowledged to be 
divine ; and the ascription to each of them, 
or to the three in union, of the same acts, 
titles, and authority, with worship, of the 
same kind, and, for any distinction that is 
made, of an equal degree. I'he manifesta- 
tion of the existence and divinity of the 
Holy Spirit may be expected in the law and 
the prophets, and is, in fact, to be ti acc«] 
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there with certainty. The Spirit is repre- 
sented as an agent in creation, “moving 
upon the face of the waters ; ** and it forms 
no objection to the argument, that creation 
is ascribed to the Father, and also to the 
Son, but is a great confirmation of it. That 
creation shoiid be effected by all the three 
Persons of the Godhead, though acting in 
different respects, yet so that each should be 
a Creator, and, therefore, both a Person and 
a divine Person, can be explained only by 
their unity in one essence. On every other 
hypothesis this scriptural fact is disallowed, 
and therefore no other hypothesis can be 
true. If the Spirit of God be a mere influ- 
ence, then he is not a Creator, distinct from 
the Father and the Son, because he is not a 
Person ; but this is refuted both by the pas- 
sage just quoted, and by Psalm xxxiii. 6 : 
“ By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
made; and all the host of them bv the 
breath (Heb. Spirit) of his mouth.** This is 
further confirmed by Job xxxiii. 4 : “ The 
Spirit of (iod hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life ; ** where 
the second clause is obviously cxcgetic of 
the former : and the whole text proves that, 
in the patriarchal age, tlie followers of the 
true religion ascnbcil creation to the Spirit, 
as well as to the Father; and that one of his 
ajipellations was, “the Breath of the Al- 
mighty.” Did such iiassages stand alone, 
there might, indeed, he some jilausibility in the 
criticism which resolves them into a jiersoni- 
fication; hut, connected as they are with the 
whole body of evidence, as to the concurring 
doctrine of both Testaments, they are inex- 
pugnable. Again • If the personality of the 
Son and the Spirit be allowed, and yet it is 
contended that they were but instruments m 
creation, through whom the creative power of 
another operated, but which creative power 
was not possessed by them ; on this hypothe- 
sis, too, neither the Spirit nor the Son can be 
said to create, any more than IMoses created 
the serpent into which his rod was turned, 
and the scrijitures are again contradicted. 
To this association of the three I’ersons in 
creative acts, may he added alike association 
in acts of preservation, which has been well 
called a continued creation^ and by that term 
is expressed in the following passage : “These 
wait all upon thee, that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season. Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest away 
their breath, they die, and return to dust : 
Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are cre- 
ated; and thou renewest the face of the 
earth,” Psalm civ. 27 — 30. It is not surely 
here meant, that the Spirit by which the 
generations of animals are perjietuated, is 
wind ; and if he be called an attribute, wis- 
dom, power, or both united, where do we 
read of such attributes being “ sent,** “ sent 
forth from God?” The personality of the 
Spirit is here as clearly marked as when St. 
Paul speaks of God “ sending forth the 
Spirit of Ills Son,” and when our Lord pro- 
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mises to " send ” the Comforter ; and as the 
upholding and preserving of created things 
is ascribed to the Father and the Son, so 
here they are ascribed, also, to the Spirit, 
“ sent forth from” Cod to ** create and renew 
the face of the earth ” 

5. 1 he next association of the three Persons 
we find in the inspiration of the jirophets ; 

God spake unto our fathers by the pro- 
phets,” says St. Paul, Heb. i i St. Peter 
declares that these ” holy men of Cod spake 
as they were moved by the Holy (ihost,” 
2 Peter i. 21 ; and also that it was “the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them,” 1 Peter 
i. 11. We may defy any Socinian to inter- 
pret these three passages by making the 
Spirit an influence or attribute, and thereby 
reducing the term Holy Ghost into a figuie 
of speech. “ God,” in the first passage, is, 
umpiestionably, God the Father; and the 
“ holy men of God,” the pro[)hets, would 
then, according to this view, be moved by 
the injlumce of the Father ; but the influence, 
according to the third passage, which was 
the source of their inspiration, was the KSpirit, 
or the influence of “ ('hrist.” Thus the pas- 
sages contradict each other Allow the 
Trinity m Unity, and you have no difficulty 
in calling the Spirit, the Spirit of the Father, 
and the Spirit of the Son, or the Spirit of 
either ; but if the Spirit be an influence, that 
influence cannot be the influence of two per- 
sons, — one of them God, and the other a 
creature. Even if they allowed the pre-ex- 
istence of (hirist, with Arians, these passages 
are incY[)licable by the Socinians ; hut, deny- 
ing his prc-e\istence, they have no subteiTuge 
but to mtcrpiet, “tlic Spiiit of (Jhnst,” the 
spirit which ptophebied of Christ, which is a 
])iirely gratuitous paraphrase; or “the spiiit 
of an anointed one, or iiroplu t that is, the 
prophet’s own spirit, which is just as gidtu- 
itons and as unsupported liy any parallel as 
the former If, however, the Holy (»host be 
♦die Spirit of the I'^ather and ot the Son, 
united 111 one essence, the passages are easily 
harmonized. In conjunction with the Father 
and the Son, he is the source of that pro- 
phetic inspiration under which the prophets 
spoke and acted. So the same Spirit which 
raised (’lirist fiom the dead, is said by St. 
Peter to have preached by Noah wlulst the 
ark was pi eparing ; — in allusion to the pas- 
sage, “ My Spirit shall not always strive 
(contend, (lebate) with man.” This, we may 
observe, afibrds an eminent proof, that the 
writers of the New Testament understood the 
phrase, “the Spirit of (iod,” as it occurs m 
the Old Testament, personally. For, what- 
ever may be the full meaning of that difficult 
passage in St Peter, Christ is clearly declared 
to have preached by the Spirit in the days of 
Noah ; that is, He, by the Spirit, inspired 
Noah to preach If, then, the apostles un- 
derstood that the Holy Ghost was a Person, 
a point which will presently be established, 
we have, in the text just quoted from the 
book of Genesis, a key to the meaning of 
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those texts in the Old I'estament where the 
phrases, “ My Spirit,” “ the Sjurit of God,” 
and “ the Spirit of the Lord,” occur ; and 
inspired authority is thus afforded us to 
interpret them as of a Person ; and if of a 
Person, the very efibrt made by Socinians to 
deny his jicrsonality, itself, indicates that 
that Person must, from the lofty titles and 
works ascribed to him,' he inevitably divine. 
Such phrases occur in many passages of the 
Hebrew scriptures ; but, in the following, 
the Spirit is also eminently distinguished 
from two other Persons : “ And now the 
Lord (iod, and his S})irit, hath sent me,” 
Isaiah .xlviii. 1(3; or, rendered better, “hath 
sent me and his Sjimt,” both terms being in 
the accusative case. “ Seek ye out of the 
book of the liOid, and read* for my mouth 
It hath commanded, and His Sjiirit it hath 
gathered them,” Isaiah xxxiv. lO. “ I am 
wuth you, saith the Lord of Hosts, according 
to the word that I covenanted with you when 
ye came out of Fgy])t, so my Spirit remaineth 
among you ; fear ye not For thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, I w'lll shake all nations, and 
the Desire of all nations shall come,” Hag. 
ii. 4 — 7. Here, also, the Spiiit of the Lord 
is seen collocated wnth the Lord of Hosts 
and the Desire of all nations, who is the 
IMessiah. 

() Three Persons, and three only, are asso- 
ciated also, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as objects of supreme worship ; and 
form the one “ name” in which the reli- 
gious act of solemn benediction is per- 
formed, and to wliieh men are bound by 
solemn baptismal covenant. In the jilural 
form of the name of (iod, each received 
etjual adoration. This three-fold personality 
seems to have given rise to the standing 
form of triple benediction used by the Jewish 
High Pnest. The very important fact, that, 
m the vision of Isaiah, tlie Lord of Hosts, 
who «])ake unto the jirojihet, is, m Acts xxviii. 
2.5, said to be the Holy Ghost, whilst St. 
John declares that the glory which Isaiah 
saw was the glory of Uhnst, proves, indispu- 
tably, that each of the three Persons bears 
this august appellation ; it gives also the rea- 
son for the threefold repetition, “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy ;” and it exhibits the prophet and 
the veryseiaplis in deep and awful adoration 
before the Tn-ime Lord of Hosts. Botli the 
prophet and the seraphim were, therefore, 
worshippers of the Holy (ihost and of the 
Son, at the very tune and by the very acts m 
which they worshipped the Father; winch 
proves that, as the tliice Persons received 
equal homage in a case which docs not admit 
of the evasion of pretended superior and 
inferior worship, they are equal in majesty, 
glory, and essence. 

7. As m the tabernacle form of benediction, 
the Tri-une Jehovah is recognised as the 
source of all grace and peace to his crea- 
tures ; so also we have the apostolic formula : 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the 
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Holy Spirit he with you all. Amen.” Here 
the personality of the Three is kept dis- 
tinct; and the prayer is, that Christians 
may have a common participation of the 
Holy Spirit, that is, doubtless, as he was 
promised by our liord to his disciples, as a 
Comforter, as the Source of light and spirit- 
ual life, as the Author of regeneration. Thus 
the Spirit is acknowledged, equally with the 
Father and the Son, to be the Source and 
the Giver of the highest spiritual blessings ; 
whilst this solemn ministerial benediction is, 
from its specific character, to be regarded as 
an act of prayer to each of the three Persons, 
and therefore is, at once, an acknowledgment 
of the divinity and personality of each. Tlie 
same remark applies to Revelation i. 4, 5 : 

“ Grace be unto you, and peace, from Him 
which was, and which is, and which is to 
come ; and from the seven Spirits which are 
before his throne,” (an emblematical refer- 
ence, probably to the golden branch with its 
seven lamps,) ‘‘and from Jesus Christ.” The 
style of this book sufficiently accounts for the 
Holy Spirit being called “ the seven spirits;” 
but no created spirit or company of created 
spirits is ever spoken of under that appel- 
lation : and the place assigned to the seven 
spirits, between the mention of the Father 
and the Son, indicates, with certainty, that 
one of the sacred Three, so eminent, and so 
exclusively eminent in both dispensations, is 
intended. 

8. The form of baptism next presents itself 
with demonstrative evidence on the two 
points before us, the personality and divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. It is the form of cove- 
nant by which the sacred Three become our 
one or only God, and we become his people ; 
“ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
In what manner is this text to be disposed 
of, if the personality of the Holy Ghost is 
denied ? Is the form of baptism to be so 
understood as to imply that baptism is in 
the name of one God, one creature, and one 
attribute ? The grossness of this absurdity 
refutes it, and proves that here, at least, 
there can be no personification. If all the 
Three, therefore, are Persons, are we to 
have baptism in the name of one God and 
two creatures ? This would be too near an 
approach to idolatry, or, rather, it would 
be idolatry itself ; for, considering baptism 
as an act of dedication to God, the accept- 
ance of God as our God, on our part, and 
the renunciation of all other deities and all 
other reli^ons, what could a heathen con- 
vert conceive of the two creatures so distin- 
guished from all other creatures in heaven 
and in earth, and so associated with God 
himself as to form together the one name, to 
which, by that act, he was devoted, and 
which he was henceforward to profess and 
honour, but that they were equally divine, 
unless special care were taken to instruct 
him that but one of the Three was God, and 
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the two others but creatures ? But of this 
care, of this cautionary instruction, though 
so obviously necessary upon this theory, no 
single instance can be given in all the writings 
of the apostles. 

9. But other arguments are not wanting to 
prove both the personality and the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. With respect to the 
former, (1.) The mode of his subsistence in 
the sacred Trinity proves his personality. 
He proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
and cannot, therefore, be either. To say that 
an attribute proceeds and comes forth, wouM 
be a gross absurdity. (2.) Many passages of 
scripture are wholly unintelligible and even 
absurd, unless the Holy Ghost is allowed to 
be a person. For as those who take the 
phrase as ascribing no more than a figurative 
personality to an attribute, make that attri- 
bute to be the energy or power of God, they 
reduce such passages as the following to 
utter unmeaningness : “ God anointed Jesus 
with the Holy Ghost and with power ;” that 
is, with the power of God and with power. 
“ That ye may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost that is, through 
the power of power. “ In demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power;” that is, in demon- 
stration of power and of power. (3.) Personi- 
fication of any kind is, in some passages in 
which the Holy Ghost is spoken of, impossi- 
ble. The reality which this figure of speech 
is said to present to us, is either some of the 
attributes of God, or else the doctrine of the 
gospel. Let this theory, then, be tried upon 
the following passages : “ He shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak.” What attribute of 
God can here be personified ? And if the 
doctrine of the gospel be arrayed with per- 
sonal attributes, where is there an instance 
of so monstrous a prosopopoeia as this pas- 
sage would exhibit ? — the doctrine of the 
gospel not speaking “ of himself,” but speak- 
ing “whatsoever he shall hear!” — “The 
Spirit maketh intercession for us.” What 
attribute is capable of interceding, or how 
can the doctrine of the gospel intercede ? 
Personification, too, is the language of poetry, 
and takes place iiatumily only in excited and 
elevated discourse ; but if the Holy Spirit be 
a personification, we find it m the ordinary 
and cool strain of mere narration and argu- 
mentative discourse in the New Testament, 
and in the most incidental conversations. 
“ Have ye received the Holy (ihost since ye 
believed ? We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost.” How 
impossible is it here to extort, by any pro- 
cess whatever, even the shadow of a personi- 
fication of either any attribute of God, or of 
the doctrine of the gospel! So again: 
“llie Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot.” Could it be 
any attribute of God which said this, or 
could it be the doctrine of the ^spel ? 
Finally, that the Holy Ghost is a Person, 
and not an attribute, is proved by the use 
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of masculine pronouns and relatives in the 
Greek of the New Testament, in connexion 
with the neuter noun ni/^Gjua, Spirit, and also 
by many distinct personal acts being ascribed 
to him, as, ** to come,*’ “ to go,’* “ to be 
sent,** “to teach,** “to guide,** “to com- 
fort,** “to make intercession,” “to bear 
witness,** “to give gifts,** “ dividing them 
to every man as he will” “ to be vexed,** 
“grieved,** and “ (pienched.** These can- 
not be applied to the mere fiction of a per- 
son, and they therefore establish the Spirit’s 
true personality. 

10. Some additional arguments to those 
before given to establish the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost may also be adduced. The first 
is taken from his being the subject of blas- 
phemy : “ The blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men,’* 
Matt. xii. 31. This blasphemy consisted in 
ascribing his miraculous works to satan ; 
and that he is capable of being blasphemed 
proves linn to be as much a person as the 
Son ; and it proves him to be divine, be- 
cause it shows that he may be sinned 
against, and so sinned against that the blas- 
phemer shall not be forgiven. A person he 
must be, or he could not be blasphemed : 
a divine person he must he, to constitute 
this blasphemy a sm against him in the 
proper sense, and of so malignant a kind 
as to place it beyond the reach of mercy. 
He is called God : “ Why hath satan filled 
thine heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost > 
Why hast thou conceived this in thine 
heart ? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God,” Acts v. 3, 4. Ananias is said 
to have bed particularly “unto the Holy 
Ghost,” because the apostles were under his 
special direction in establishing the tempo- 
rary regulation among (’hnstians that they 
should have all things in common : the de- 
tection of the crime itself was a demonstra- 
tion of the divinity of the Spirit, because it 
showed his omniscience, his knowledge of 
the most secret acts In addition to the 

E roof of his divinity thus atTorded by this 
istory, he is also called (iod : “ Thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God.” He is 
also called the Lord : “ Now the Lord is 
that Spirit,” 2 (’or. in. 17. He is eternal : 
“ The eternal Spirit,” Heb. ix 1 4. OmnL 
presence is ascribed to him : “ Your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost,” 1 (Jor. vi 
19 . “ As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God,” Rom. viii. 
14 For, as all true Christians are his tem- 
ples, and are led by him, he must be present 
to them at all times and in all places. He 
is omniscient : “ The Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of (iod,” 1 
Cor. ii. 10. Here the Spirit is said to 
search or know “all things” absolutely; 
and then, to make this more emphatic, that 
he knows even “ the deep things of God,” 
things hidden from every creature, the 
depths of his essence, and the secrets of his 
counsels ; for, that this is intended, appears 
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from the next verse, where he is said to 
know “ the things of God,” as the spirit of 
a man knows the things of a man. Supreme 
majesty is also attributed to him, so that to 
“lie” to him, to “blaspheme” him, to 
“vex” him, to do him “despite,” are sins, 
and as such render the offender liable to 
divine juinishmcnt. How impracticable then 
IS It to interpret the phrase, “ the Holy 
(Riost,” as a periphrasis for God himself 1 
A Spirit, which is the Spirit of God, 
which is so often distinguished fiom the 
Father, wdnch “secs” and “hears” the 
Father, which searches “the deep things” 
of God, which is “sent” by the Father, 
which “proceedeth” from him, and who 
has special prayer addressed to him at 
the same time as the Father, cannot, though 
“ one with him,” be the Father ; and that 
he IS not the Son is acknowledged on 
both sides As a divine Person, oui regards 
are therefore justly due to him as the object 
of worship and trust, of piayerand blessing. 

11 Various are the gracious offices of the 
Holy Spiiit in the %vork of our redemption. 
He it IS that first quickens the soul, dead 
in trespasses and sins, to spiritual life ; it is 
by him we are “ born again,” and made new 
creatures ; be is the living root of all the 
Christian graces, which are therefore called 
“ the fruits ” of the Spirit ; and by him all 
true (’hristians are aided in the “ infirmities” 
and afflictions ot this present life. Eminently, 
he is promised to the disciples as “ the Com- 
forter,” which is moie fully explained by St. 
Paul by the phrase “the Spirit of Adop- 
tion;” so that It 18 thiough him that we 
receive a direct inward testimony to onr 
personal forgiveness and acceptance through 
< 'lirist, and are filled with peace and conso- 
lation. This doctrine, so essential to the 
solid and habitual happiness of those who 
believe in (Christ, is thus clearly exqilained in 
a sermon on that subject by the Rev. John 
Wesley : — 

“ (1.) But what is the witness of the 
Spirit? 'Jhe original word, iiaprvpia, may 
be rendered either, as it is in several places, 
the witness, or, less amliiguously, the testi- 
mony, or, the record : so it is rendered m our 
translation • ‘ This is the record,’ the testi- 
mony, the sum of what (iod testifies in all 
the inspired writings, ‘ that God hath given 
unto us eternal life, and this life is m his 
Son,’ 1 John V. 11. 'Ihe testimony now 
under consideration is given by the Spirit of 
God to and with our spirit. He is the per- 
son testifying What he testifies to us is, 
‘ that wc are the children of God.’ 1 he im- 
mediate result of this testimony is, ‘ the 
fruit of the Spirit;* namely, ‘love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness.* 
And without these, the testimony itself can- 
not continue. For it is inevitably destroyed, 
not only by the commission of any outward 
sm, or the omission of known duty, but by 
giving way to any inward sm i in a word, 
by whatever grieves the Holy Spirit of God. 
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(2.) I observed many years ago, It is hard 
to find words in the language of men to 
explain the deep things of God. Indeed, there 
are none that will adequately exj)ress what 
the Spirit of God works in his children. But, 
perhaps, one might say, (desiring any who are 
taught of God to correct, soften, or strengthen 
the expression,) By the ‘ testimony of the 
Spirit,* I mean, an inward impression on the 
soul, whereby the Spirit of God immediately 
and directly witnesses with my spirit, that 
I am a child of God ; that ‘ Jesus Christ 
hath loved me, and given himself for me ; * 
that all my sins are blotted out, and I, even 
I am reconciled to God. (3.) After twenty 
years* further consideration, I see no cause 
to retract any part of this. Neither do I 
conceive how any of these expressions may 
be altered, so as to make them more intel- 
ligible. I can only add, that if any of the 
children of God will point out any other ex- 
pressions which are more clear, or more 
agreeable to the word of God, I will readily 
lay these aside. (4 ) JMeantirne let it be 
observed, I do not mean hereby, that the 
Spirit of God testifies this by any outward 
voice ; no, nor always by an inward voice, 
although he may do this sometimes. Neither 
do I suppose, that he always applies to the 
heart, though he often may, one or more 
texts of scripture. But he so works upon 
the soul by his immediate influence, and 
by a strong, though inexplicable, operation, 
that the stormy wind and troubled waves 
subside, and there is a sweet calm . the heart 
resting as m the arms of Jesus, and the sin- 
ner being clearly satisfied that all his 
‘ iniquities are forgiven, and his sins 
covered.* (5.) Now wdiat is the matter of 
dispute concerning this ? Not, whether there 
be a witness or testimony of the Spirit. Not, 
whether the Spirit does testify with our spirit, 
that we are the children of ( iod None can deny 
this, without flatly contradicting the scrip- 
tures, and charging a lie upon the God of 
truth. Therefore, that there is a testimony of 
the Spirit, is acknowledged by all parties. 
(6.) Neither is it questioned, whether there 
IS an indirect witness or testimony, that we 
are the children of God. This is nearly, if 
not exactly, the same with ‘ the testimony 
of a good conscience towards (iod ; * and is 
the result of reason, or reflection on what 
we feel in our own souls. Strictly speaking, it 
IS a conclusion drawn partly from the word of 
God, and partly from our own experience. 
The word of God says. Every one who has the 
fruit of the Spirit is a child of God. Expe- 
rience or inward consciousness tells me, that 
I have the fruit of the Spirit ; and hence I 
rationally conclude. Therefore I am a child 
of God. This is likewise allowed on all 
hands, and so is no matter of controversy. 
(7 ) Nor do we assert, that there can be any 
real testimony of the Spirit, without the 
fruit of the Spirit. We assert, on the con- 
trary, that the fruit of the Spirit immedi- 
ately springs from this testimony ; not al- 


ways indeed in the same degree even when 
the testimony is first given; and much 
less afterwards • neither joy nor peace is 
always at one stay. No, nor love : as nei- 
ther is the testimony itself always equally 
strong and clear. (8.) But the point in 
q^uestion is, whether there be any direct tes- 
timony of the Spirit at all ; whether there 
be any other testimony of the Spirit, than 
that which arises from a consciousness of 
the fruit. I believe there is, because that is 
the plain, natural meaning of the text, * "llie 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.* It is mani- 
fest here are two witnesses mentioned, who 
together testify the same thing, the Spirit of 
(iod, and our own spirit. The late Bishop 
of London, m his sermon on this text, seems 
astonished that any one can doubt of this, 
which appears upon the very face of the 
words. Now, ‘the testimony of our own 
own spirit,* says the Bishop, ‘ is one which 
is the consciousness of our own sincerity ; * 
or, to express the same thing a little more 
clearly, the consciousness of the fruit of the 
Spirit. When our spirit is conscious of this, 
of love, joy, jieace, long-suftering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, it easily infers from these 
premises, that we are the children of God. 
It is true, that great man supposes the 
other witness to be ‘ the consciousness of 
our own good works.* This, he aflirms, is 
‘ the testimony of God’s Spirit * But this is 
included in the testimony of our own spirit : 
yea, and in sincerity, even according to the 
common sense of the word. So the ajiostle : 
‘ Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in sinqdicity and godly sin- 
ceiity wc have our conversation in the 
world ; * where it is plain, sincerity refers to 
ourivords and actions, at least as much as to 
our inward dispositions So that this is not 
another witness, but the very same that he 
mentioned before : the consciousness of our 
good works being only one branch of the 
consciousness of our sincerity. (Conse- 
quently, here is only one M'ltness still If 
therefore the text speaks of two witnesses, 
one of these is not the consciousness of our 
good works, neither of our sincerity ; all 
this being manifestly contained in ‘ the tes- 
timony of our spirit.* What, then, is the 
other witness ? ll^is might easily be learned, 
if the text itself were not sufliciently clear, 
from the verse immediately preceding : ‘ Ye 
have received, not the spirit of bondage, but 
the Spirit of Adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.* It follows, ‘ The Spiiit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of (jod.* This is farther ex- 
plained by the parallel text, (lal. iv. 6 : * Be- 
cause ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.* Is not this something imme- 
diate and direct, not the result of reflection 
or argumentation ? Does not this Spirit cry, 
‘ Abba, Father,* in our hearts, the moment 
it is given ? antecedently to any reflection 
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upon our sincerity, yea, to any reasoning 
whatsoever? And is not this the plain, 
natural sense of the words, which strikes 
any one as soon as he hears them ? All 
these texts, then, in their most obvious 
meaning, describe a direct testimony of the 
Spirit. That the testimony of the Sjiirit of 
God, must, m the very nature of things, be 
antecedent to the testimony of our own spirit, 
may appear from this single consideration : 
We must be holy in heart and life, before we 
can be conscious that we are so. But we must 
love God before we can be holy at all, this 
being the root of all holiness Now, we can- 
not loA^e God, till we know he loves us ‘ We 
love him, because he first loved us.* And 
we cannot know his love to us, till his Spirit 
witnesses it to our spirit. Since, therefore, 
the testimony of his Spirit must precede^ the 
love of God and all holiness, of consequence 
it must precede our consciousness thereof.” 

12. The precedence of the direct witness of 
the Spirit of God to the indirect witness of 
our own, and the dependence of the latter 
upon the former, are also clearly stated by 
other divines of great authority. Calvin, on 
Romans viii 16, says, “St. Paul means that 
the Spirit of (iod gives such a testimony to 
us, that he being our guide and teacher, our 
spirit concludes our adoption of God to be 
certain. For our oivn mind, of itself, inde- 
pendent of the preceding testimony of the 
Spirit, [wm pnemnfe Sptniih testnaomo,'] 
could not produce this pcrauasion in us. 
For whilst the Spirit witnesses that we aie 
the sons of God, he at the same time in8]>iies 
this confidence into our minds, that wc are 
bold to call God oui Father ” On the same 
passage Dr. John Owen says, “ The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spiiits that 
we are the sons of (lod ; the witness which 
our own spirits do give unto our adoption is 
the work and effect of the Holy Spirit iii us ; 
if it were not, it would be false, and not 
confirmed by the testimony of the Spirit 
himself, who is the Spirit of truth. ‘ And 
none knoweth the things of God but the 
Spirit of God,* ] Cor ii. 11. If he declare 
not our soiiship in us and to us, we cannot 
know it. How doth he then bear witness to 
our spirits ? What is the distinct testimony ? 
It must be some such act of his as evidenceth 
Itself to be from him immediately, unto them 
that are concerned in it, that is, those unto 
whom it is given.** Poole on the same pas- 
sage remarks, “ The Spirit of Adoption doth 
not only excite us to call upon God as our 
Father, but it doth ascertain and assure us, 
as before, that we are his children And 
this it doth not liy an outward voice, as God 
tlie Father to Jesus Christ, nor by an angel, 
as to Daniel and the "Virgin Mary, hut by an 
inward and secret suggestion, wliercby he 
raiseth our hearts to this persuasion, that 
God is our Father, and we aic his children. 
This is not the testimony of the graces and 
operations of the Spirit, but of the Spirit 
itself.** Bishop Pearson, in his elaborate 
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work on the Creed, and Dr. Barrow in lus 
Sermons, are equally exjilicit in stating this 
scriptural doctrine. 

HOMOiGUSlANS, a branch of the high 
Arians, who maintained that the nature of 
the Son, though not the same, was similar 
to that of the feather. 

HOMOOCSIANS, or IIOMOUSIASTS, 
was, on the other hand, a name applied to 
the Athanasians, who held the Son to be 
homousios, or eonsubstaritial v ith the Father, 
that IS, of the same nature and substance. 

HONEY, It IS probable, that it 

was in order to keep the Jews at a distance 
from the customs of the heathen, who were 
used to offer honey in llieir sacrifices, that 
God forbade it to be oflered to bim, that is 
to say, burnt upon the altar, Lev ii. 11 ; 
but .at the same time he commanded that tlie 
first-fruits of it should he presented These 
first-fruits and offerings were designed for 
the support and sustenance of the priests, 
and were not consumed upon the altar. In 
hot Aveathcr, the honey buist the comb, and 
ran down the hollow trees or rocks, where, 
in the land of Judea, tlie bees deposited 
great store of it This, flowing spontane- 
ously, was the best and most tlclicious, 
as it was quite pure, and clear from all 
dregs and A\a\. The Israelites called it 
mi?', wood-hovn/. It is therefore impro- 
perly rendered “ honey-comb,*’ 1 ►''am. \'V. 
27 , Cant, v I ; m both which places it 
means the honey that has distilled from the 
trees, as distinguished from the domestic, 
which was eaten with the comb llasscl- 
quist says, that between A era and Nazaietli, 
great numbers of wild bees breed, to the tf 
vantage of the inhabitants ; and JMauiidicll 
observes of the great plam near Jericho, that 
he pcicened in it, in many jilaces, a smell 
of honey and wax as strong as if he had 
been m an apiary Milk and honey were 
the chief dainties of the eailier ages, and 
continue to be so of the Bedoween Arabs 
now So butter and honey are several times 
mentuincd in scripture as among the most 
delicious refreshments, 2 vSam xvii. 29 ; Job 
XX. 17; C’ant iv. 11; Isaiah vii 1.5. Thus 
Irby and Mangles, m their Travels, relate, 
“ They gave us some honey and butter 
together, with bread to dip in it, Narsak 
desiring one of his men to mix the two in- 
gredients fur us, as 'sve were ai\ kward at it. 
The Arab, having stirred the mixture up well 
with his fingers, showed Ins dexterity at con- 
suming, as well as mi\ing, and recomjiensed 
himself for his trouble by eating half of it.** 
Thewi/cf honey, S-ypioy^ mentioned to have 
been a part of the fooil of ,fohii the Baptist, 
IMatt. 111 . 4, was probably sinh as he got in 
the locks and liollows oi i.ees Thus, 
** honey out of the slouy loif,” Psalm Ixxxi. 
16 ; Deut. x\'.\ii 13 

HOPHNI See Eu 

HOPKJiSSlANS, or IIOPKINSONIAKS, 
so called fiom the Rev Samuel Hojikins, 
D.D., pastor of the first Congregational 
K K 
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church at Newport, Rhode Island, North 
America, about A. I). 1770 Dr. Hopkins, 
in his sermons and tracts, made several 
additions to the sentiments pieviously ad- 
vanced by the celebrated President Edwards, 
of New Jersey ('ollege. The following is a 
summary of their distinguishing tenets : — 

1. That all true virtue or real holiness 
consists in disinterested benevolence. 'I'he 
object of benevolence is universal being, in- 
cluding God, and all intelligent creatures. 
It wishes and seeks the good of every indi- 
vidual, so far as is consistent with the great- 
est good of the whole, which is comprised 
in the glory of God, and the perfection and 
happiness of his kingdom. The law of God 
is the standard of all moral rectitude or holi- 
ness. This is reduced into love to God and 
to our neighbour ; and universal good-will 
comprehends all the love to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves, required ni the divine 
law, and therefore must be the whole of holy 
obedience. Let any person reflect on what 
are the jiarticular branches of true ])icty, 
and he will find that disinterested affection 
is the distinguivshing characteristic of each 
For instance, all which distinguishes pious 
fear from the fear of the wicked consists in 
love Holy gratitude is nothing hut good- 
will to God and man, ourselves included, 
excited by a view of the good-will and kind- 
ness of God. Justice, truth, and faithful- 
ness, arc comprised in unh crsal henev olence. 
So are temperance and chastit y ; for an un- 
due indulgence of our a}q)ctites and jiassions 
is contraiy to henovoleiu-e, as tending to 
hurt ourselves or others, and so opposite to 
the general good, and the divine coiiinmnd. 
In short, all virtue is nothing but lo\6 to 
God and our neighhoui, made peifect m 
all its genuine exercises and eYjjressions 

2. ^riiat all sm consists in selli.shiiess. By 
this is meant an interested affection, by 
which a person sets himself up as tlie .su- 
preme or only object of regard , and nothing 
18 lovely in his \ lew', unless suited to pro- 
mote his private interest. This self-love is, 
in its whole nature, and every degree of it, 
enmity against God * it i.s not subject to the 
law of God, and it is the only affection that 
can oppose it. It is the foundation of all spi- 
ritual blindness, and the source of all idola- 
try and false religion. It is the foundation 
of all covetousness and sensuality; of all 
falsehood, injustice, and oppre.ssion ; as it ex- 
cites mankind, by undue methods, to invade 
the property of others. JSclf-love produces 
all the violent passions, envy, wrath, clamour, 
and evil-speaking ; and everything contrary 
to the divine law is briefly compreliended 
m this fruitful source of iniquity, self-love. 

3 That there are no promises of rege- 
nerating grace made to the actions of the 
unregenerate. For as far as men act from 
self-love, they act from a bad end ; for those 
who have no true love to God really fulfil 
no duty when they attend on the externals 
of religion. Also, that inability, which con- 
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sists in disinclination, never renders any 
thing improper to be the subject of a com- 
mand. 

4 '^lliat the irapotency of sinners, with 
respect to believing in Christ, is not natural, 
but moral ; for it is a plain dictate of com- 
mon sense, that natural impossibility ex- 
cludes all blame. But an unwilling mind is 
universally considered as a crime, and not 
as an excuse ; and is the very thing wherein 
our wickedness consists. — Also, 

5. That, in order to faith in Christ, a sin- 
ner must a])prove in his heart of the divine 
conduct, even though God should cast him 
off for ever; which, however, neither implies 
love to misery, nor hatred of happiness. 
But, as a particle of water is small, in com- 
parison of a generous stream, so the man of 
humility feels small before the great family 
of his fellow-creature.s. He values his soul ; 
but, when he compares it to the great soul 
of mankind, he almost forgets and loses 
sight of It . for the governing principle of 
his heart is, to estimate things according to 
their worth. When, therefore, he indulges 
a liumble comparison with his Maker, he 
feels lost m the infinite fulness and bright- 
ness of divine love, as a ray of light is lost 
in the sun, and a ])artiele of water in the 
ocean. It inspires him with the most grate- 
ful feelings of heart, that lie has opportunity 
to be in the hand of God, as cliy in tlie 
hand of the ])otter ; ami as he considers him- 
self m thi.s humble light, lie submits the 
nature and size of his luture vessel entirely 
to God A.S his pride is lost in the dust, he 
looks up with pleasure towards the throne of 
God, and rejoices, with all his heart, m the 
rectitude of the divine administration. He 
also considers that, if the law he good, death 
is due to those who have broken it ; ami 
“ the Judge of all the earth cannot but do 
right,” Gen. xviii. 25. It would bring ever- 
lasting reproach upon his government to 
spare us, considered merely as in ourselves. 
When this is felt in our hearts, and not till 
then, we shall be prepared to look to the 
free grace of God, through (Jhrist’s redem}>- 
tioii. 

(). That the infinitely wise and holy (jocI 
has exerted his omnipotent power, in such a 
manner as he purposed sliould be followed 
with the existence and entrance of moral 
cA’il in the system : for it must be admitted, 
on all hands, that God has a perfect know- 
ledge, foresight, and view of all possible e.x- 
islenccs and events. If that system and 
scene of operation, in which moral evil should 
never have existence, was actually preferred 
in the divine mind, certainly the Deity is 
infinitely disappointed in the issue of his own 
operations. Dr. Hopkins maintains, there- 
fore, that ‘‘God was the author, origin, and 
positive cause of Adam’s sin:” yea, “that 
he is the origin and cause of moral evil, as 
really as he is of the existence of any thing 
that he wilKs.” 

7 That the introduction of sin is, upon 
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the whole, for the general good For the 
wisdom and power of the Deity are displayed 
in carrying on designs of the greatest good : 
and the existence of moral evil has, un- 
doubtedly, occasioned a more full, perfect, 
and glorious discovery of the infinite perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, than could other- 
wise have been made to llie view of creatuies 

8. That repentance is before faith m (Ihrist. 
By this, is not intended, that repentance is 
before a speculative conviction of the being 
and perfections of (Jod, and of the person 
and character of (Ihrist ; hut only, that true 
repentance is previous to a saving faith in- 
(Ihrist, by which the licliever is united to 
Christ, and entitled to the benefits of his 
mediation and atonement So Christ com- 
manded, “ Repent ) c, and believe the gos- 
pel;” and Paul preached “ repentance to- 
wards Cod, and laith in our Lord Jesus 
Chiiht.” 

9. That though men hecaiiic sinners by 
Adam, according to a divine constitution, 
yet they wcie and are accountable for no 
sms hut personal for, (1 ) Adam’s act, in 
eating the forbidden fruit, was not the act of 
his posterity ; therefore they did not sin at 
the same tune that he did (2 ) The sinful- 
ness of that act could not he transferied to 
them afteivvaids; because the sinfulness of 
an act can no more be transferred from one 

erson to another, than an act itself (3 ) 
'hcrefore Adam\s act, in eating the foi bid- 
den fruit, M'art not the cause, hut c nly the 
occasion, of his posteiity’s being sinners 
Adam sinned, and now Cod brings his pos- 
terity into the world sinners. 

10. That though heheveis arc justified 
through dirist's rJi’htcousriess, yet hisiigh- 
teousriess is not transferred to them. For 

K ill righteousness cannot he transferred 
[le person to another, nor personal sin ; 
isc the sinner wouhl become innocent, 
and Christ the sinner I'he scripture, there- 
fore, represents believers as receiving only 
the benefits of Christ’s righteou‘'ness in jus- 
tification, or their being pardoned and ac- 
cepted for (^hrist’s righteousness’ sake ; and 
this is the proper seiipture notion of imputa- 
tion. Jonathan’s righteousness was imputed 
to Mephihosheth, when David showed kind- 
ness to him for liis father Jonathan’s sake, 

2 Samuel ix. 7. 

11. The I lopkinsiaus warmly advocate the 
doctrine of the divine decrees, not only jiar- 
ticular election, but also rejuobation ; they 
hold also the total depravation of huiiian 
nature, the special inlluences of the Spirit 
of God in regeneration, justification by 
faith alone, the final perseveiance of the 
saints, and the consistency between entire 
freedom and absolute tlei>endeiico; and there- 
fore claim it as their just due, since the world 
will make distmetioiis, to be called Hopkm- 
sian Calvinists, (’alvimsts, however, have 
demurred against several of these proposi- 
tions, and a long and warm controversy was 
occasioned by them in the United States ; to 
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a few points of which we shall advert. — (1.) 
Selfishness, as confining our afiections and 
exertions to ourselves, is confessedly a vice; 
Init that self is not to be excluded from our 
afiections, is evident even from the teims of 
the divine law, — “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” And the scriptures tcni^h 
iis, that “ no man hateth his own flesh.” 
Such a ‘^disinterested benevolence,” there- 
fore, as implies no jieculiai anxiety for our 
personal salvation *ind happiness, can never 
be rcouired of us A good man may and 
must oe convinced, that Cod wouhl be just 
in his final condemnation, considered out of 
Christ; but it is impossible to aeijinesce in 
such a jirospect ; it is making holiness to 
consist in being satisfied with remaining for 
ever unholy, which is as impious as it is 
contradictory ; and the strong and strange 
things which some Hopkinsomans have said 
on this subject, can only lie accounted for 
from the loA’^e of jiaradox. (2.) The other 
principal point on whieli C’alvinists dissent, 
IS the making Cod “ the aiillioi and efficient 
cause of Mil ” If IS true that the Doctor 
says clsewdicrc, that “in causing or origi- 
nating sin, there is no sin this, however, 
IS a position so dangeious, so unsupjiorted, 
and so contraiy to the (‘oininon sense of 
mankind, that vve may well shnnk fiom it; 
and should risk no speeiilalion that can iin- 
plicate the divine chaiacter, or fmnidi an 
excuse for sin. “Is Cod imiighleous who 
taketh vengeance ^ ’ saith ihe aiiu^lc. “Cod 
forbid ! for how then shall Cod judge the 
world Roin in 5, 0 'i'hose v/lio feel in- 
terested in the eontroveisy, may lie fully 
gratified in the “ ('ontiast betwTen (>tUViii]si'i 
and Hojikinsianisin,’’ by K'/.ra Styles Ely, 
A M , (New' Yoik, 1811,) and other Ainencan 
])iihlicatu>iis In tins country the controversy 
IS but little known; but we may remaik 
that the theory of Hojikms appears to he an 
attempt to unite souk* points of mystic theo- 
logy w'lththe (’alvinism roiiimonly received, 
and that wdieie it differs from the latter sys- 
tem, it relieves no difficulty 

HOU This mountain, in its general ac- 
ceptation, IS jirohahly the same with Mount 
Seir, I lor being the name by which that 
mountainous tract was denominated before 
it w’as exchanged for Seir But one jiarticular 
mountain of this region retained the name of 
Hor long after ; as it was a mountain of 
this name, “ by the coast of the land of 
Edom,” that Aaron w'as commanded to 
ascend, in ordei* to die there, Niim. xx. 23. 
3'his mountain, or at least the one to which 
tradition assigns the tomb of Aaron, was 
visited by Burckhardt ; from whose account 
It upjiears to form a conspicuous object in 
the chain of the Djehel Shera, or Mount 
8eir, rising abruptly from the valley of El 
Araba, or Desert of Zm, about fifty miles 
north of Akaba, or Ezion-Ceber. 

IK)REB, a mountain m Arabia Petrspa, a 
part of which, or near to which, was Sinai. 
At Horeb God appeared to Moses in the 
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burning bush, Kxod m 1, Sic Jbthcr 
Elijah retired to avoid t!ic ])eisooation of 
Jezebel, 1 Kings xiv H Sipru and Horcb 
seem to be two parts of Uu' same mountain; 
berice the law is sometimes said to be giv'en 
there. 

HORN By horns the Hebrews some- 
times understood an einmoncc, or angle, a 
corner, or a rising By boms of the altar of 
burnt oflerings, many undcistand the angles 
of that altar; but there were also horns, or 
eminences, at the corners of that altar, Bxod. 
xxvii 2; xxv 2 Horn also signifies gloiy, 
brightness, rays. Hod’s “ brightness was 
the light, he had horns corning out of his 
band,” llal). in. 4 ; that is, refnigent beams 
issuing from the hollow of it As the anci- 
ents frequently used hoi ns to hold liquors, 
vessels containing oil and jiei fumes aie often 
called horns, whether made of luun or not. 

Fill thine horn with oil,” s lys the Loid to 
Samuel, “ and anoint David,” 1 Sam xvi 1 
Zadok took an horn of oil out of the tabci- 
naele, and anointed Solomon, 1 Kings i .iQ 
Job called one of his daughters Iveiciihaj)- 
juieh, horn of antimony, or lioin to jiut 
antimony (sftbium) in, which the women of 
the east still use at this day. Job xlii 14. 
'riie pnncijial defence and st length of 
horned beasts consists lu their horns , and 
hence the scripture iiientioris the horn as a 
symbol of strength d'he Loid exalted the 
born of D<ivid, the born of bis ])eo})le , he 
lireaketb the horn of the ungodly , he eiittetii 
oil* the horn of JNloah; lit euttctli olF the 
horn of Israel ; he jiromiseth to make the 
horn of Isiael to bud forth; to ie-e«tciblish 
the honour of it, and resloie its former 
vigour IMoscs eomiiares Joseph to a young 
bill], and says that lie has hoins like lho>e 
of a iinieoiu. Kingdoms and great jioweis 
are often in scrijiture deseiibed by the sym- 
bol of horns. In Daniel vii , viu , lioins 
repiescnt the power of the IVrsians, of the 
Hieeks, of Syria, of higypt, oi ol jiagan and 
papal Home Tlie propiiel lepresents three 
animals as having many boms, one uf'wdneh 
grew from the other. This cmhlem is a 
natural one, since m the cast are rams which 
have many horns 

lIORNiyr, Rxod xxiu 28 ; Dent, 

vii. 20; Joshua x\iv ]2 1'he hornet, 
in natural history, belongs to the species 
crabo, of the genus vespa or wa‘<p It is a 
most voracious insect, and is exceedingly 
strong for its size, which is generally an inch 
in length, and sometimes more In each of 
the instances where this creature is men- 
tioned m scripture, it is as sent among the 
enemies of the Israelites, to diivc them out 
of the land. 8ome explain the word meta- 
})horically, as, ** 1 will send my terror as the 
hornet,” &c. But Bochart contends that it 
is to he taken in its proper literal meaning, 
and has dccumulatcd examples of several 
other ])eople having been chavsed from tlu ir 
habitations by insects of difierent kinds. 
iElian records that the Phaselites, who dwelt 
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about the mountains of Solyma, were driven 
out of their country by wasps. As these 
people were Phenicians or Canaanites, it is 
jirohdhle that the event to which he refers is 
the same as took place in the days of Joshua. 
How distressing and destructive a multitude 
of these fierce and severely stinging insects 
might he, any person may conjecture. No 
armour, no weapons could avail against them. 
A feiv thousands of them would be sufficient 
to overthrow the best disciplined army and 
j)ut It into confusion and rout From Joshua 
xxiv. T2, we find that two kings of the 
Amontes were actually driven out of the 
land liy these hornets, so that the Israelites 
were not obligtal to use either sword or how 
in the conquest. One of these, aeeoithng to 
the Jewish eommen lanes of K Naehiiian, 
was the nation of the (lirgasliitcs, who re- 
tired into Africa, fearing the ])ower of Hod. 
And Piocopiiis, in Ins histoiy of the Vandals, 
mentions an ancient inscription m Mauri- 
tania 'Fingitana, slating, that the inhabitants 
had fled thithei from the face of Joshua, the 
son of Nun. ’^I'lus account accords with 
scripture, in which, though the (iirgasliites 
aie included in tlic general li't of the seven 
devoted nations (itlier to be dnwn out or 
destroyed by the Isiaelites, (ien xv 20, 21 ; 
Dcut vn 1; Josh, m 10; xxiv 11; yet 
they are omitted in the li^t of those to he 
uttcily destiuyed, Dent, xx 17 ; and among 
u horn, in neglect of the divine di-CKC, the 
Israelites livt'd and intermarried, Judges ni 
1 — 0 I’hal the name of the (iiigashites, 
however, was not ext n paled, we may collect 
fiom tlie Heigesenes, m oui Saviour's time, 
inhabiting tlic same eountiy, iM<ttt viii 2S 
Other tnlies of the lliviles, ( ’aiiaanitcs, and 
lliltites, weie also e\]>elled by the lioniet 
gradually; not m one year, lest thty|||||bd 
should become desolate, and the wiUa^Hps 
multiply to the jirejudice of the Isi^jPts, 
Exod xxiii. 28 — 30 

The ” arms of Jove,” to winch Virgil re- 
fers, (jKneid. viii. 355 — 35cS,) m desi nbing 
the flight of {^aturn from the cast, were the. 
hoi nets sent by the (lod of Israel, Jahou, or 
by coiiti action lo, to which aho his descup- 
tion of the Asdus exactly coriesjionds — 

Plunrnffs^rnlitan'i, (lUi nomen Avilo 
Uomanmn r.s/ ; olcrrpoSt Orait vtntere voranteiyi 
A\pif, aarba iontnn, quo tula exteinta sqlns 
DiHumunt arminta. (ieorg. in H.). 

“ Alwiiit the 'MburniATi groves, with holly green. 

Of wingwl insects mighty swarms ,ire seen ; 

Tins fljnig plHgue, to nnirk its quality, 

CLsrnos the (iret i.xns tall ; xy\ i.ns, we : 

A fierce loml bu//i ig bree/c ; their stings draw blood. 
And dnve the cattle gadding Uiroiigh the wood. 

Sei/,ed with unusual pains, tliey loudly cr>.” 

DllV DFW. 

Dr. Hales is of opinion, that the Latin 
and Greek olcrrpos^were probably only 
difterent pronunciations of the same oriental 
term, haisiraahy as this fly is called 

by IM uses and Joshua. The vindictive power 
that presided over this dreadful scourge 
was worshipped at Ekron, m Palestine, 
through fear, the reigning motive of pagan 
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superstition, under the title of BaaUzehuh, 
“master or loid of the hornet,” whence 
Beelzebub, in tlie New 'Jestament, “the 
prince of demons,” Matt. xii. 24. Isaiah, 
denouncing a woe against Abyssinia, de- 
scribes it as “ the land uf tbe winged cymbal,” 
(tsatsal canaphm,) Isaiah xviii 1; by the 
same analogy that isuUsal signifies “ a lo- 
cust,” i)cut. xxviii 42 , n fiirepird voce sic 
dictam. Bruce, in his Travels in Abyssinia, 
has given an accurate descrijition of this 
tremendous fly, which in Arabic is called 
zimb, and liy the Abyssinians tsalisal-ya, 
“ the cymbal of the Loid,” from its sonorous 
buzzing. And in Ins Ap])endix be has given 
a drawing of it, magnified, tor distinct- 
ness’ sake, something above twice the natural 
size I after which he observes, “ lie has no 
sting, though he seems tome to be ratlier of 
the liee kind ; but his motion is more rapid 
and sudden than that of tlio bee, (rolitansj 
and resembles that of the gad-fly in England 
There is something ])aitieular in the sound 
or buzzing of this insect , it is a tailing 
noise, together with a humming, (acerbn 
soiiansj which induces me to believe it 
proceeds, in part at least, from a vibration 
made with the three hciits at bis snout ” 
Biuec does not cite or refer to Viigil’s 
descri[)tiori, though Ins account furnishes 
the most ciitical and exact explanation of 
it. Such undesigned coincidences aie most 
satisfactory and convincing ; tlicy show' that 
the poet and the natuialist both copied fiom 
nature. And the terror impressed ]>y this 
insect on all tlie cattle, quo fata ejutenita 
syli'is (hjf'm/tiuU, according to Virgil, is thus 
illustrated by Bruce * “As soon as tins jdague 
ap])ears, and their buzzing is heard, all the 
cattle forsake their food, and lun wildly 
about the plain till they die, \vorn out with 
fatigue, flight, and hunger. No remedy 
remains but to leave the black earth, wbete 
they breed, and hasten dowm to the sands of 
Atbara; and there they remain while the 
periodical lairis last, this cruel cuciny {(c^pei ) 
never daring to ])ursue them faither. The 
camel, emphatically called by the Aialis 
the ship of the desert, though his size 
IS immense as is his strength, and his body 
covered with a thick skin, defended with 
strong hair, still is not alile to sustain the 
violent punctures the fly makes with his 
pointed proboscis. He must lose no time in 
removing to the sand.s of Atbara ; for wdien 
once attacked by this fly, his body, head, 
and legs, break out into large bosses, which 
sw’ell, break, and putnfy, to the certain de- 
struction of the creature. I have found some 
of these tubercles upon alino.st every ele- 
phant and rhinoceros that 1 have seen, and 
attribute them to this cause. All the in- 
habitants of the sea-coast arc obliged to jmt 
themselves in motion, and remove to the 
next sand, m tlie beginning of the rainy 
season, to prevent all their stock of cattle 
from being destroyed Nor is there any 
alternati\e, or means of avoiding this, 
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though a hostile band was in the way, capa- 
ble of spoiling them of half their substance, 
as was actually the case when we were at 
Sennaar. Of such consequence is the weak- 
est instrument in the hand of Providence.” 
See Fjjes and Beelzeboii. 

HORSE, did. Horses were very rare 
among the Hebrews in (he early ages The 
patriarchs had none ; and after the depar- 
ture of the Israelites fioin h^gypt, God ex- 
pressly forbade then ruler to Jirocure them : 
“ He shall not multiply horses to himself, 
nor cause the people to icturn to Egypt, to 
the end that lie should multijdy horses ; 
forasmuch as the Lord hath said, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way,” Dent, 
xvii. IG. As horses appear to have been 
generally furnished by Egypt, God prohibits 
these, 1 Lest there should be such com- 
merce with Egyi)t as might lead to idolatry 
2 Lest tlie j)eo})lc might depend un a well- 
appointed caiahy, as a means of security, 
and so cease from trusting in the promised 
aid and ]noteetion of Jehovah. That 
they might not be tempted to extend their 
diominion by means of cavalry, and so get 
scattered among tbe surrounding idolatrous 
nations, and thus cease, m jiroeess of time, 
to be that distinct and se})aratc jieople which 
(»od mtendeil they should he, and without 
wdiieh the jnophecies relative to the iVles- 
siah could not he known to havt their due 
and full actomjilishment In the time of the 
Judges we find horses and war chariots 
among the Canaaiiites, hut still the Israehtis 
had none; and hence they w'ere generally 
loo tirnid to venture dowm into the })lains, 
confining their concpiests to the inountaiuons 
paits of the country. In the reign of Saul, 
it w’ould ajipeai, that horse-hreeihiig had 
not yet been introduced into Arabia ; for, m 
a war witli some of the Arabian nations, 
the Israelites got plunder in cameL, shoe]), 
and asses, hut no horde's David’s enemies 
hi ought agunisl him a strong force of cavalry 
into the field, and in the book of Psalms 
the horse commonly ajipears only on the 
side of the enemies of the people of God , 
and so entirely unaccustomed to the manage- 
ment of tins aminal had the Israelites still 
continued, that, after a battle, mwducli the) 
took a consideralile body of cavalry jirisoncrs, 
2 Sam. vin. 4, David caused most of the 
horses to be cut down, because lie did not 
know what use to make of them Solomon 
was the first wdio established a cavalry force 
Under these circii instances, it is not wonder- 
ful that the Mosaic law' should take no 
notice of an animal which W'c hold in such 
high estimation To Moses, educated as he 
was in Egyjit, and, w'lth his people, at last 
chased out by Pha»'ci(>h’vS cavalry, tlie use of 
the horse for w'ar and for travelling was well 
known ; but as it wan his object to establish 
a nation of husbandmen, and not of soldiers 
for the conquest of foreign lands, and as 
I’alestuie, from its situation, required not 
the defence of cavalry, he might very well 
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decline introducing among his people the 
yet tuiusual art of horse-breeding. Solomon, 
having married a daughter of Pharaoh, pro- 
cured a breed of horses from Egypt ; and so 
greatly did he multiply them, that he had 
four hundred stables, forty thousand stalls, 
and twelve thousand horsemen, 1 Kings iv. 
26; 2 Chron. ix. 25. It seems that the 
Egyptian horses were in high repute, and 
were much used in war. When the Israelites 
were disposed to place too implicit confidence 
in the assistance of cavalry, the prophet 
remonstrated m these terms : “ The Egyp- 
tians are men, and not God; and their 
horses are flesh, not spirit,” Isaiah xxxi. 3. 

HORSE-LEECH, rrplby, from a root 
which signifies to adhere, stick close, or 
hang fast, Prov. xxx. 15. A sort of worm 
that lives in water, of a black or brown 
colour, which fattens upon the flesh, and 
does not quit it till it is entirely full of blood. 
Solomon says, “ The horse-leech hath two 
daughters, Give, give.” This is so apt an 
emblem of an insatiable rapacity and avarice, 
that it has been generally used by difierent 
writers to express it. Thus Plautus makes 
one say, speaking of the determination to 
get money, “ I will turn myself into a horse- 
leech, and suck out their blood;” and 
Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, calls 
the common people of Rome horse-leeches 
of the treasury. Solomon, having mentioned 
those that devoured the property of the 
poor as the worst of all the generations 
which he had specified, jirocecds Instate the 
insatiable cupidity with which they prose- 
cuted their schemes of rapine and plunder. 
As the horse-leech had two daughters, 
cruelty and thirst of blood, which cannot be 
satisfied, so the oppressor of the poor has 
two dispositions, rapacity and avarice, which 
never say they have enough, but continually 
demand additional gratifications. 

HO)SANNA, JSave, 1 beseech thee,” or, 
‘‘Give salvation,” a well-known form of 
blessing. Matt. xxi. 9, 15; Mark xi. 9, 10; 
John xii. 13. 

H08EA, son of Beeri, the first of the 
minor prophets. He is generally considered 
as a native and inhabitant of the kingdom of 
Israel, and is supiiosed to have begun to 
prophesy about B. C 800. He exercised his 
office sixty years ; but it is not known at 
what periods his difterent prophecies now 
remaining were delivered. Most of them 
are directed against the people of Israel, 
whom he reproves and threatens for their 
idolatry and wickedness, and exhorts to re- 
pentance, with the greatest earnestness, as 
the only means of avertinff the evils impend- 
ing over their country. The principal pre- 
dictions contained in this book, are the cap- 
tivity and dispersion of the kingdom of 
Israel; the deliverance of Judah from Sen- 
nacherib; the present state of the Jews; 
their future restoration, and union with the 
gentiles in the kingdom of the Messiah ; the 
call of our Saviour out of Egypt, and his 
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resurrection on the third day. The style ti 
Hosea is peculiarly obscure ; it is sententious, 
concise, and abrupt ; the transitions of per- 
sons are sudden; and the connexive and 
adversative particles are frequentiy omitted. 
The prophecies are in one continued series, 
without any distinction as to the times when 
they were delivered, or the different subjects 
to which they relate. They are not so clear 
and detailed, as the predictions of those pro- 
phets who lived in succeeding ages. When, 
towever, we have surmounted these diffi- 
culties, we shall see abundant reason to ad- 
mire the force and energy with which this 
prophet writes, and the boldness of the 
figures and similitudes which he uses. 

2. Hosea, or Hoshea, son of Elah, was 
the last king of Israel. Having conspired 
against Pekah, son of Remaliah, king of 
Israel, he killed him, A. M. 3265 ; B. C. 739* 
However, the elders of the land seem to 
have taken the government into their hands ; 
for Hoshea was not in possession of the 
kingdom till nine years after, 2 Kings xv. 
30 ; xvii. 1 . Hoshea did evil in the sight of 
the Lord, but not equal to the kings of Israel 
who preceded him ; that is, say the Jewish 
doctors, he did not restrain his subjects 
from going to Jerusalem to worship, if they 
would ; whereas the kings of Israel, his pre- 
decessors, had forbidden it, and had placed 
guards on the road to prevent it. Sal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, being informed 
that Hoshea meditated a revolt, and had con- 
certed measures with So, king of Egypt, to 
shake ofl’ the Assyrian yoke, marched against 
him, and besieged Samaria. After a siege 
of three years, in the ninth year of Hoshea^s 
reign, the city was taken, and was reduced 
to a heap of rums, A.M. 3282. The king 
of Assyria removed the Israelites of the ten 
tribes to countries beyond the Euphrates, 
and thus terminated the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, 

HOSPITALITY. Instances of ancient 
hospitality occur frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment. So in the case of Abraham, Gen. 
xviii., wliere he invites the angels who ap- 
peared in the form of men to rest and refresh- 
ment, “ And he stood by them under the 
tree, and they did eat.” “ Nothing is 
more common in India,” says Mr. W^rd, 
“ than to see travellers and guests eating 
under the shade of trees. Even feasts are 
never held m houses. The house of a 
Hindoo serves for the purposes of sleeping 
and cooking, and of shutting up the women ; 
but is never considered as a sitting or a 
dining room.” “ On my return to the boat,” 
says Belzoni, “ I found the aga and all his 
retinue seated on a mat, under a cluster of 
palm trees, close to the water. The sun was 
then setting, and the shades of the western 
mountains had reached across the Nile, and 
covered the town. It is at this time the 
people recreate themselves in various scat- 
tered groups, drinking coffee, smoking their 
pipes, and talking of camels, horses, asses^ 
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dhoumt, caravans, or boats.** “The aga 
having prepared a dinner for me,** says Mr. 
Light, “ invited several of the natives to sit 
down. Water was brought in a skin by an 
attendant, to wash our hands. Two fowls 
roasted were served up on wheaten cakes, in 
a wooden bowl, covered with a small mat, 
and a number of the same cakes m another : 
in the centre of these were liquid butter, 
and preserved dates. These were divided, 
broken up, and mixed together by some of 
the party, whilst others pulled the fowls to 
pieces : which done, the party began to eat 
as fast as they could : getting up, one after 
the other, as soon as their hunger was satis- 
fied.** “ Hospitality to travellers,** says Mr. 
Forbes, “ prevails throughout Guzerat : a 
person of any consideration passing through 
the province is presented, at the entrance of 
a village, with fruit, milk, butter, fire- wood, 
and earthen pots for cookery; the women 
and children oflfer him wreaths of flowers. 
Small bowers are constructed on convenient 
spots, at a distance from a well or lake, 
where a person is maintained by the nearest 
villages, to take care of the water jars, and 
and supply all travellers gratis. There are 
particular villages, where the inhabitants 
compel all travellers to accept of one day’s 
provisions • whether they be many or few, 
rich or poor, European or native, they must 
not refuse the offered bounty.** 

** So when angelic forms to Syria sent 
Sat in the cedar-sliade, by Abraham’s tent, 

A spacious bowl th’ admiring patriarch fills 
With dull et water from the scanty rills j 
Sweet fruits and kernels gathers from his hoard, 

With milk aud butter piles the plenteous board ; 

While on the heated hearth his consort bakes 
Fine flour well kneaded in unleaven’d cakes, 

The guests ethereal quaff the lund flood. 

Smile on their hosts, and taste terrestrial food ; 

And while from seraph lips sweet converse springs. 
They lave their feet, and close their silver wings.” 

Dabivin. 

nouns. See Day. 

HOUSES. The following description of 
oriental houses will serve to illustrate several 
passages of scripture. From the gate of the 
porch, one is conducted into a quadrangular 
court, which, being exposed to the weather, 
is jiaved with stone, in order to carry off the 
water m the rainy season. The principal 
design of this quadrangle, is to give light to 
the house, and admit the fresh air into the 
apartments; it is also the place where the 
master of the house entertains his company, 
who are seldom or never honoured with 
admission into the inner apartments. This 
open space bears a striking resemblance to 
the implumuniy or cava isdium, of the Romans, 
which w'as also an uncovered area, from 
whence the chambers were lighted. For the 
accommodation of the guests, the pavement 
is covered with mats or carpets ; and as it is 
secured against all interruption from the 
street, is well adapted to public entertain- 
ments. It is called, says Dr. Shaw, the 
middle of the house, and literally answers 
to rb fA4(rov of the evangelist, into which the 
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man afl^cted with the palsy was let down 
through the ceiling, with his couch, before 
Jesus, Luke V. 19. Hence, he conjectures 
that our Lord was at this time instructing 
the people in the court of one of these 
houses ; and it is hv no means improbable, 
that the quadranjfle was to him and his 
apostles a favourite situation, while they 
were engaged in disclosing the mysteries of 
redemption. To defend the company from 
the scorching sun-beams, or “ windy storm 
and tempest,** a veil was expanded upon 
ropes from one side of the parapet wall to 
the other, which might be unfolded or folded 
at pleasure. The court is for the most part 
surrounded with a cloister, over which, when 
the house has a number of stories, a gallery 
is erected of the same dimensions with the 
cloister, having a balustrade, or else a piece 
of carved or latticed work, going round 
about, to prevent people from falling from 
it into the court. The doors of the enclo- 
sure round the house are made very small; 
but the doors of the houses verjr large, for 
the purpose of admitting a copious stream 
of fresh air into their apartments. The 
windows which look into the street are very 
high and narrow, and defended by lattice 
work ; as they are only intended to allow 
the cloistered inmate a peep of what is pass- 
ing without, while he remains concealed be- 
hind the casement. This kind of window 
the ancient Hebrews called arubah, which is 
the same term that they used to express 
those small openings through which pigeons 
passed into the cavities of the rocks, or 
into those buildings which were raised for 
their reception. Thus the prophet asks : 
“ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves, to their small or 

narrow windows.** The word is derived from 
a root winch signifies to he in wait for the 
prey ; and is very expressive of the concealed 
manner in which a person examines through 
that kind of window an external object. 
Irwin describes the windows in Upper Egypt 
as having the same form and dimensions ; 
and says expressly, that one of the windows 
of the house in which they lodged, and 
through which they looked into the street, 
more resembled a pigeon-hole than any thing 
else. But the sacred writers mention another 
kind of window, which was large and airy ; 
it was called p^in, and was large enough to 
admit a person of mature age being cast out 
of it; a punishment which that profligate 
woman Jezebel suffered by the command of 
Jehu, the authorized exterminator of her 
family. These large windows admit the light 
and the breeze into spacious apartments of 
the same length with the court, but whicli 
seldom or never communicate with one ano- 
ther. In the houses of the fashionable and 
the gay, the lower part of the walls is adorned 
with rich hangings of velvet or damask, 
tinged with the liveliest colours, suspended 
on hooks, or taken down at pleasure. A 
correct idea of their richness and splendour 
2 K 4 
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may be formed from the description which 
the inspired writer has given of the hangings 
in the royal garden at Shushan, the ancient 
capital of Persia : “ Where were white, green, 
and blue hangings, fastened with cords of 
fine linen and purple, to silver rings and 
pillars of marble,” Esther i. 6. The upper 
part of the walls is adorned ^th the most 
ingenious wreathings and devices, in stucco 
and fret-work. The ceiling is generally of 
wainscot, painted with great art, or else 
thrown into a variety of pannels with gilded 
mouldings. In the days of Jeremiah the 
prophet, when the profusion and luxury of 
all ranks in Judea were at their height, their 
chambers were ceiled with fragrant and costly 
wood, and painted with the richest colours. 
Of this* extravagance the indignant seer 
loudly complains : “Woe unto him that 
saith, I will build me a wide house and large 
chambers, and cutteth him out windows : 
and it is ceiled with cedar, and painted with 
vermilion,” Jer. xxii. 14. The floors of these 
splendid apartments were laid with painted 
tiles, or slabs of the most beautiful marble. 
A pavement of this kind is mentioned in the 
book of Esther; at the sumptuous enter- 
tainment which Ahasuerus made for the 
rinces and nobles of his vast empire, “ the 
eds,” or couches, upon which they reclined, 
“ were of gold and silver, upon a pavement 
of red and blue, and white and black marble.” 
Plaster of terrace is often used for the same 
purpose; and the floor is always covered 
with carpets, which are for the most part of 
the richest materials. Upon these carpets, 
a range of narrow beds, or mattresses, is 
often placed along the sides of the wall, with 
velvet or damask bolsters, for the greater 
ease and convenience of the company. To 
these luxurious indulgences the prophets 
occasionally seem to allude ; Ezekiel was 
commanded to pronounce a “ woe to the 
women that sew pillows to all arm-holes,” 
Ezek. xiii. 18 ; and Amos denounces the judg- 
ments of his God against them “ that lie 
upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves 
upon their couches, and eat the lambs out of 
the flock, and the calves out of the midst of 
the stall,” Amos vi. 4. At one end of each 
chamber is a little gallery, raised three or 
four feet above the floor, with a balustrade 
in front, to which they go up by a few steps. 
Here they place their beds ; a situation fre- 
ciuently aUuded to in the holy scriptures. 
Thus Jacob addressed his undutiful son, in 
his last benediction : “ Thou wentest up to 
thy father's bed, — ^he went up to my couch,” 
Gen. xlix. 4. The allusion is again involved 
in the declaration of Elijah to the king of 
Samaria: “Now, therefore, thus saith the 
Lord, Thou shall not come down from that 
bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt 
surely die,” 2 Kings i. 4, 16. And the 
Psalmist sware unto the Lord, and vowed 
unto the mighty God of Jacob, “ Surely I 
will not come into the tabernacle of my 
bouts, nor go up into my bed, until I find 


out a place for the Lord,” Psalm cxxxii. 3. 
This arrangement may likewise illustrate 
the circumstance of Hezekiah’s “ turning 
his face to the wall, when be prayed,” 
that the greatness of his sorrow, ana the 
fervour of his devotion, might, as much as 
possible, be concealed from his attendants, 

2 Kings XX. 

The roof is always flat, and often com- 
posed of branches of wood laid across rude 
beams ; and, to defend it from the injuries of 
the weather, to which it is peculiarly exposed 
in the rainy season, it is covered with a 
strong plaster of terrace. It is surrounded 
by a w^ breast high, which forms the par- 
tition with the contiguous houses, and pre- 
vents one from falling into the street on the 
one side, or into the court on the other. 
This answers to the battlements which Moses 
commanded the people of Israel to make for 
the roof of their houses, for the same reason. 
“ When thou buildest a new house, then 
thou shalt make a battlement, for 

thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon 
thine house, if any man fall from thence,” 
Deut. xxii. 8. Instead of the parapet wall, 
some terraces are guarded, like the galleries, 
with balustrades only, or latticed work. Of 
the same kind, probably, was tbe lattice or 
net, as the term seems to import, 

through which Ahaziab, the king of Samaria, 
fell down into the court, 2 Kings i. 2. This 
incident proves the necessity of tbe law which 
was graciously dictated from Sinai, and fur- 
nishes a beautiful example of God’s paternal 
care and goodness; for the terrace was a 
place where many offices of the family were 
performed, and business of no little import- 
ance was occasionally transacted. Rahab con- 
cealed the spies on the roof, with tbe stalks 
of flax which she had laid in order to dry, 
Joshua ii. 6 ; the king of Israel, according 
to the custom of his country, rose from his 
bed, and walked upon the roof of his house, 
to enjoy the refreshing breezes of the even- 
ing, 2 Sam. xi. 2 ; upon the top of the house 
the prophet conversed with Saul, about the 
gracious designs of God, respecting him and 
his family, 1 Sam. ix. 25 ; to the same place 
Peter retired to ofler up his devotions. Acts 
X. 9 ; and in the feast of tabernacles, under 
the government of Nehemiah, booths were 
erected, as well upon the terraces of their 
houses, as in their courts, and in the streets 
of the city, Neh. viii. 16. In Judea, the in- 
habitants sleep upon the tops of their houses 
during the heats of summer, in arbours 
made of the branches of trees, or in tents of 
rushes. When Dr. Pococke was at Tiberias 
in Galilee, he was entertained by the sheik’s 
steward, and with his company supped upon 
the top of the house for coolness, according 
to their custom, and lodged there likewise, 
in a sort of closet of about eight feet square, 
formed of wicker-work, plastered round to- 
wards the bottom, but without any door, 
each person having his cell. In like manner, 
the Persians take refuge during the day in 
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subterraneous chambers, and pass the night 
on the flat roofs of their houses. 

The expression, “ to dig through houses,*’ 
occurs, Job xxiv. 16. “ Thieves,” says 

Mr. Ward, in Bengal very frequently 
dig through the mud walls, and under the 
clay floors of houses, and, entering unper- 
ceived, plunder them while the inhabitants 
are asleep.” Our Lord’s parable of the fool- 
ish man who built his house on the sand de- 
rives illustration from the following passages 
in Ward’s ‘Wiew,” and Belzoni’s “Travels 

The fishermen in Bengal build their huts 
in the dry season on the beds of sand, from 
which the river has retired. When the rains 
set in, which they often do very suddenly, 
accompanied by violent north-west winds, 
the water pours down in torrents from the 
mountains. In one night multitudes of these 
huts are frequently swept away, and the place 
where they stood is the next morning undis- 
coverable.” “ It so happened, that we were 
to witness one of the greatest calamities that 
have occurred in Egypt in the recollection 
of any one living. The Nile rose this season 
three feet and a half above the highest mark 
left by the former inundation, with uncom- 
mon rapidity, and carried off several villages, 
and some hundreds of their inhabitants. I 
never saw any picture that could give a more 
correct idea of a deluge than the valley of 
the Nile m this season. The Arabs had ex- 
pected an extraordinary inundation this year, 
in consequence of the scarcity of water the 
preceding season ; but they aid not appre • 
hend it would rise to such a height. They 
generally erect fences of earth and reeds 
around their villages, to keep the water from 
their houses ; but the force of this inundation 
baffled all their efforts. Their cottages, being 
built of earth, could not stand one instant 
against the current ; and no sooner did the 
water reach them, than it levelled them with 
the ground. The rapid stream carried off all 
that was before it ; men, women, children, 
cattle, corn, everything was washed away in 
an instant, and left the place where the vil- 
lage stood without anything to indicate that 
there had ever been a house on the spot.” 

House is taken for family : “ The Lord 
plagued Pharaoh and his house,” Gen xii. 
17 . “Wliat is my house, that thou hast 
brought me hitherto?” 2 Sam. vii. 18. So 
Joseph was of the house of David, Luke i. 
27 ; ii. 4 ; but more especially he was of his 
royal lineage, or family; and, as we con- 
ceive, in the direct line or eldest branch of 
the family ; so that he was next of kin to 
the throne, if the government had still con- 
tinued in possession of the descendants of 
David. House is taken for kindred : it is a 
Christian’s di^ty to provide first for those of 
his own house, 1 Tim. v. 8, his family, his 
relatives. 

HUSBANDRY. In the primitive ages of 
the world, agriculture, as well as the keep- 
ing of flocks, was a principal employment 
among men, Gen. ii. 15 ; iii. 17—19; iv. 2. 
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It is an art which has ever been a prominent 
source, both of the necessaries and the con- 
veniences of life. Those states and nations^ 
especially Babylon and Egypt, which made 
the cultivation of the soil their chief busi- 
ness, arose in a short period to wealth and 
power. To these communities just men- 
tioned, which excelled in this particular all 
the others of antiquity, may be added that 
of the Hebrews, who learned the value of 
the art while remaining in Egypt, and ever 
after that time were famous for their indus- 
try in the cultivation of the 'earth. Moses, 
following the example of the Egyptians, 
made agriculture the basis of the slate. He 
accordingly apportioned to every citizen a 
certain quantity of land, and gave him the 
right of tilling it himself, and of transmit- 
ting it to his heirs. The person who had 
thus come into possession could not alienate 
the property for any longer period than the 
year of the coming jubilee: a regulation 
which prevented the rich from coming into 
possession of large tracts of land, and then 
leasing them out in small parcels to the 
poor : a practice which anciently prevailed, 
and does to this day, in the east. It was 
another law of Moses, that the vender of a 
piece of land, or his nearest relative, had a 
right to redeem the land sold, whenever they 
chose, by paying the amount of profits up 
to the year of jubilee, Ruth iv. 4 ; Jer. xxxii. 
7 . Another law enacted by Moses on this 
subject was, that the Hebrews, as was the 
case among the Egyptians after the time of 
Joseph, should pay a tax of two tenths of 
their income unto God, whose servants they 
were to consider themselves to be, and 
whom they were to obey as their King and 
Lord, Lev. xxvii. 30 ; Deut. xii. 17 — 19 j xiv. 
22 — 29; Gen. xxviii. 22. The custom of 
marking the boundaries of lands by stones, 
although it prevailed a long time before. 
Job xxiv. 2, was confirmed and perpetuated 
in the time of Moses by an express law ; and 
a curse was pronounced against him who 
without authority removed them. These 
regulations having been made in respect 
to the tenure, incumbrances, &c., of landed 
property, Joshua divided the whole coun- 
try which he had occupied, first among the 
respective tribes, and then among indivi- 
dual Hebrews, running it out with the aid 
of a measuring line, Joshua xvii. 5, 14; 
Amos vii. 17; Micah ii. 5; Psalm Ixxviii. 
55; Ezek. xl. 3. The word « line, is 
accordingly used, by a figure of speech, for 
the heritage itself, Psalm xvi. 6 : “ The 
lines have fallen to me in pleasant places, 
yea I have a goodly heritage.” Though 
Moses was the friend of the agriculturist, 
he by no means discouraged the keeper of 
the flock. 

The occupation of the husbandmaa was 
held in honour, not only for the profits 
which it brought, but from the circumstance 
that it was supported and protected by the 
fundamental laws of the state. All who were 
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not «0t apart for religious duties, such as the 
priests the Levites, whether inhabitants 
of the country, or of towns and cities, were 
considered by the laws, and were, in fact, 
agriculturists. The rich and the noble, it is 
true, in the cultivation of the soil, did not 
always put themselves on a level with their 
servants ; but none were so rich or so noble 
as to disdain to put their hand to the plough, 

1 Sam. xi. 7; 1 Kings xix. 19; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10. The priests and Levites were in- 
deed engaged in other employments, yet 
they could not withhold their honour from 
an occupation which supplied them with 
their income. The esteem in which agri- 
culture was held diminished as luxury in- 
creased; but it never wholly came to an 
end. Even after the captivity, when many 
of the Jews had become merchants and me- 
chanics, the esteem and honour attached to 
this occupation still continued, especially 
under the dynasty of the Persians, who were 
agriculturists from motives of religion. 

The soil of Palestine is very fruitful, if 
the dews and vernal and autumnal rams are 
not withheld. The country, in opposition 
to Egypt, is eulogized for its rains in Deut. 
xi. 10. The Hebrews, notwithstanding the 
richness of the soil, endeavoured to increase 
its fertility in various ways. They not only 
divested it of stones, but watered it by means 
of canals, communicating with the rivers or 
brooks ; and thereby imparted to their fields 
the richness of gardens, Psalm i. 3 ; Ixv. 10 ; 
Prov. xxi. 1 ; Isaiah xxx. 25 ; xxxii. 2, 20. 
Springs, therefore, fountains, and rivulets, 
were held in as much honour and worth by 
husbandmen as by shepherds, Joshua xv. 9; 
Judges i. 15 ; and we accordingly find that 
the land of Canaan was extolled for those 
fountains of water of which Egypt was des- 
titute. The soil was enriched, also, in addi- 
tion to the method just mentioned, by means 
of ashes ; to which the straw, the stubble, 
the husks, the brambles, and grass, that 
overspread the land during the sabbatical 
year, were reduced by fire. The burning 
over the surface of the land had also ano- 
ther good effect, namely, that of destroying 
the seeds of the noxious herbs, Isaiah vii. 
23; xxxii. 13; Prov. xxiv. 31. Finally, the 
soil was manured with dung. 

The Hebrew word, ji'i, which is trans- 
lated variously by the English words, grain, 
comf &c., is of general signification, and 
comprehends in itself different kinds of 
grain and pulse, such as wheat, millet, spelt, 
wall-barley, barley, beans, lentils, meadow- 
cumin, pepper-wort, flax, cotton ; to these 
may be added various secies of the cucum- 
ber, and perhaps rice. Rye and oats do not 
grow in the warmer climates; but their 
place is, in a manner, supplied by barley. 
Barley, mixed with broken straw, affords 
the fodder for beasts of burden, which is 
called Wheat, nion, ^roch, by way 
of eminence, is also called pi, grew in 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, as it now does 


in Africa, on several branches from one 
stalk, each one of which produced an ear, 
Gen. xli. 47. This sort of wheat does not 
flourish in Palestine : the wheat of Palestine 
is of a much better kind. 

HUSKS, Ktpdriop, Luke xv. 16 : the husks 
of leguminous plants, so named from their 
resemblance to K^pas, a horn ; but Boebart 
thinks that the Ktpana were the ceretonia, 
the husks or fruit of the carob-tree, a tree 
very common in the Levant. We learn from 
Columella, that these pods afforded food for 
swine ; and they are mentioned as what the 
prodigal desired to eat, when reduced to ex- 
treme hunger. 

HUTCHINSONIANS, the followers of 
John Hutchinson, Esq., a learned and re- 
spectable layman, who was born at Spenny- 
thorn, in Yorkshire, in 1674. In 1724, he 
published the first part of that curious work, 
“ Moses’s Principia,^* in which he ridiculed 
Dr. Woodward’s “ Natural History of the 
Earth,” and exploded the doctrine of gravi- 
tation established in Sir Isaac Newton’s 
** Principia.** In the second part of this 
work, published in 1727, he maintained, in 
opposition to the Newtonian system, that a 
plenum is the principle of the scripture phi- 
losophy. In this work he also intimated 
that the idea of a Trinity is to be taken from 
the grand agents in the natural system, fire, 
light, and spirit. From this time he con- 
tinued to publish a volume every year or 
two till his death ; and a correct and elegant 
edition of his works, including the mss. 
which he left, was jmblished m 1748, in 
12 vols., 8vo. Mr. Hutchinson thought that 
the Hebrew scriptures comprise a perfect 
system of natural philosophy, theology, and 
religion He entertained so high an opinion 
of the Hebrew language, that he thought 
the Almighty must have employed it to com- 
municate every species of knowledge, human 
and divine; and that, accordingly, every 
species of knowledge is to be found in the 
Old Testament. Both he and his followers 
laid a great stress on the evidence of Hebrew 
etymology. After Origen, and other emi- 
nent commentators, he asserted that the 
scriptures are not to be understood and in- 
terpreted in a literal but in a typical sense, 
and according to the radical import of the 
Hebrew expressions ; that even the histori- 
cal parts, and particularly those relating to 
the Jewish ceremonies and Levitical law, 
are to he considered in this light ; and he 
also asserted that, agreeably to this mode of 
interpretation, the Hebrew scriptures would 
be found aMly to testify concerning the 
nature and offices of Jesus Christ. His plan 
was to find natural philosophy in the Bible, 
where hitherto it had been thought no such 
thing was to be met with, or ever intended. 
His editors tell us, he found, upon examina- 
tion, that the Hebrew scriptures nowhere 
ascribe motion to the body of the sun, nor 
fixedness to the earth; that they describe 
the created system to be a plenum without 
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any vaimum at all, and reject the assistance 
of gravitation, attraction, or any such occult 
q^ualities, for performing the stated opera- 
tions of nature, which are carried on by the 
mechanism of the heavens, in their three- 
fold condition of fire, light, and spirit, or 
air, the material agents set to work at the 
beginning; that the heavens, thus framed 
by almighty wisdom, are an instituted em- 
blem and visible substitute of Jehovah Jleim, 
the eternal 'fhree, the co-equal and co- 
adorable IVinity in Unity ; that the unity of 
substance in the heavens points out the unity 
of essence, and the distinction of conditions, 
the personality in Deity, without confound- 
ing the persons, or dividing the substance ; 
and that, from their being made emblems, 
they are called in Hebrew sheminiy the names, 
representatives, or substitutes, expressing by 
their names that they are emblems, and, by 
their conditions or offices, what it is they 
are emblems/ of. He also found that the 
Hebrew scriptures have some capital words, 
which he has proved, or endeavoured to 
prove, contain, in their radical meaning, 
the greatest and most comfortable truths. 
Thus, the word Elohim, which we call God, 
or, as he reads it, Aleim, he refers to the 
oath or conditional execration, by which the 
eternal covenant of grace among the per- 
sons m Jehovah was and is confirmed. The 
word berilht which our translation renders 
** covenant,” signifies, he or that which 
purifies,” and so the Purifier or purification 
/or, not with, man. The cherubim, which 
have been thought “ angels placed as a 
guard to deter Adam from breaking into 
Eden again,” he explains to have been an 
hieroglyphic of divine construction, or a 
sacred image, to describe, as far as figures 
could go, the Jleim and man taken in, or 
humanity united to deity. In like manner, 
he treats several other words of similar, 
though not quite so solemn, import. Hence 
he drew this conclusion, that all the rites 
and ceremonies of the Jewish dispensation 
were so many delineations of Christ, in what 
' he was to be, to do, and to suffer ; and that 
the early Jews knew them to be types of his 
actions and sufferings, and, by performing 
them as such, were in so far Christians, both 
in faith and practice.” His followers main- 
tain, that the cherubim, and the glory around 
them, with the divine presence in them, were 
not only emblematical figures, representing 
the persons of the ever-blessed Trinity, as 
engaged in covenant for the redemption of 
man, but also that they were intended to 
keep or preserve the way of the tree of life, 
to show man the way to life eternal, and 
keep him from losing or departing from it.” 
That Melchizedec was an eminent type of 
Christ, there can be little doubt ; but that he 
was actually the Second Person of the Tri- 
nity, in a human form, is a tenet of the 
Hutchinsonians, though not entirely peculiar 
to them. Mr. Hutchinson supposes that “the 
air exists in three conditions, fire, light, and 
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spirit ; the two latter are the finer and grosser 
parts of the air in motion : from the earth to 
the sun, the air is finer and finer till it becomes 
pure light near the confines of the sun, and 
fire in the orb of the sun, or solar focus.” 
From the earth towards the circumference of 
this system, in which he includes the fixed 
stars, the air becomes grosser and grosser 
till it becomes stagnant, in which condition 
it is at the utmost verge of this system ; from 
whence, in his opinion, the expression of 
“ outer darkness,” and “blackness of dark- 
ness,” used in the New Testament, seems to 
be taken. These are some of the principal 
outlines of this author’s doctrines, which 
have been patronized by several eminent 
divines, both of the church and among the 
Dissenters. 

2. The followers of Mr. Hutchinson have 
not erected themselves into a sect or separate 
community. Among them may be reckoned 
some eminent and respectable divines, both 
in England and Scotland ; but their numbers 
seem at present to be rather on the decrease. 
Of those who, in their day, were ranked in 
the list of Hutchinsonians, perhaps the most 
eminent were the following: Mr. Julius 
Bate, and Mr. Parkhurst, the lexicographers ; 
Mr. Holloway, author of “ Originals,” and 
“Letter and Spirit;” Dr. Hodges, provost 
of Oriel College, Oxford ; Mr. Henry Lee, 
author of “ Sophron, or Nature’s Character- 
istics of the Truth;” Dr. Wethcrell, late 
master of University College, Oxford; Mr. 
Romaine ; Bishop Horne ; and Mr. William 
Jones, the bishop’s learned friend and bio- 
grapher. 

HYMN, a song, or ode, composed in 
honour of God. The Jewish hymns were 
accompanied with trumpets, drums, and 
cymbals, to assist the voices of the Levites 
and people. The word is used as synony- 
mous with canticle, song, or psalm, which 
the Hebrews scarcely distinguish, • having 
no particular term for a hymn, as distinct 
from a psalm or c^pticle. St. Paul re- 
quires Christians to edify one another with 
“ psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 
St. Matthew says, that Christ, having supped, 
sung a hymn, and went out. He recited the 
hymns or psalms which the Jews were used 
to sing after the passover ; which they called 
the Halal ; that is, the Hallelujah Psalms. 

HYPERBOLE. This figure, in its repre- 
sentation of things or objects, either mag- 
nifies or dimiqishes them beyond or below 
their proper limits ; it is common in dl 
languages, and is of frequent occurrence in 
the scriptures. Thus, things which are lofty 
are said to reach up to heaven. Dent. i. 28 ; 
ix. 1 ; Psalm cvii. 26. So things, which are 
beyond the reach or capacity of man are 
said to be in “heaven,” in the “ deep,” or 
“ beyond the sea,” Deut. xxx. 12 ; Rom. x. 
6, 7. So a great quantity or number is 
commonly expressed by the “ sand of the 
sea,” the “ dust of the earth,” and the “ stars 
of heaven,” Gen. xiii. 16; xli. 49; Judges 
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viu 12; 1 S«in. xiii. 5; 1 Kings iv. 29; 2 
Chron. L 9; Jer. xv. 8; Heb. xi, 12. In 
Hke manner we meet with smaller than 
gras8«hopper8,” Num. xiii. 33, to denote ex- 
treme dimlntitiveness j “ swifter than eagles/^ 
2 Sam. i. 23, to intimate extreme celerity; 
iht “ earth trembled,” the “ mountains 
melted,” Judges v. 4, 5 ; the earth rent,” 
1 Kings i. 40. “ I make my bed to swim 

rivers of tears run down mine eyes.” So we 
read of “ angels' food,” Psalm vi. 6 ; cxix. 
136; Ixxviii, 25; the “ face of an angel,” 
Acts vi. 15 ; and the “ tongue of an angel,” 
iCor, xhi. 1. See also Gal. i. 8 ; iv. 14. We 
read,** sigh with the breaking of thy loins,” 
Ezek. xxi. 6, that is, most deeply. So we 
read that “ the stones would cry out,” and 
** they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another,” Luke xix. 40, 44 ; that is, there 
shall be a total desolation. 

HYPOCRITE, a word from the Greek, 
which signifies one who feigns to be what 
he is not ; who puts on a masque or cha- 
racter, like actors in tragedies and come- 
dies. It is generally applied to those 
who assume appearances of a virtue, with- 
out possessing it in reality. Our Saviour 
accused the pharisees of hypocrisy. In the 
Old Testament, the Hebrew word caneph, 
which is rendered “ hypocrite,” “ counter- 
feit,” signifies also a profane wicked man, a 
man polluted, corrupted, a man of impiety, 
a deceiver. It was ingeniously said by 
Basil, that the hypocrite did not put off the 
old man, but put the new man upon it. 

HYPOSTATICAL UNION; the union 
of the divine and human natures of Christ in 
one person. This is the doctrine generally 
received in the church of Christ ; but there 
have been some who have denied this, who 
yet acknowledge our Lord's divinity. Nes- 
torius, who had been taught to distinguish 
accurately between the divine and human 
nature of Christ, was offended with some 
expressions commonly used by Christians in 
the beginning of the fifth century, which 
seemed to destroy that distinction, and par- 
ticularly with their calling the Virgin Mary 
df^oloKos, as if it were possible for the God- 
head to be born. His zeal provoked oppo- 
sition; in the eagerness of controversy he 
was led to use unguarded expressions ; and 
he was condemnea by the third of the gene- 
ral councils, the council of Ephesus, in the 
year 431. 1 1 is a matter of doubt whether the 
opinions of Nestorius, if he h^d been allowed 
by his adversaries fairly to explain them, 
would have appeared inconsistent with the 
doctrine established by the council of Ephe- 
sus, that Christ is one person, in whom two 
natures were most closely united. But what- 
ever was the extent of the error of Nestorius, 
from him is derived that system concerning 
the incarnation of Christ, which is held by a 
large body of Christians in Chaldea, Assyria, 
and other regions of the east, and which is 
known in the ecclesiastical history of the 
west by the name of the Nestorian heresy. 
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The object of the Nestorians is to avoid every 
appearance of ascribing to the divinity of 
Christ the weakness of humanity ; and there- 
fore they distinguish between Christ, and 
God who dwelt in Christ as in a temple. 
They say, that from the moment of the vir- 
gin’s conception, there commenced an inti- 
mate and indissoluble union between Christ 
and God, that these two persons presented 
in Jesus Christ one vrpdffwvov, or aspect, but 
that the union between them is merely a 
union of will and affection, such in kind as 
that which subsists between two friends, al- 
though muebr closer in degree, (^posite to 
the Nestorian opinion is the Eutychian, 
which derives its name from Eutycnes, an 
abbot of Constantinople, who, aoout the 
middle of the fifth century, in his zeal to 
avoid the errors of Nestorius, was carried to 
the other extreme. Those who did not hold 
the Nestorian opinions had been accustomed 
to speak of the “ one incarnate nature ” of 
Christ. But Eutyches used this phrase in 
such a manner as to appear to teach that the 
human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine, and that his body had no real exist- 
ence. This opinion was condemned in the 
year 451, by the council of Chalcedon, the 
fourth general council, which declared, as 
the faith of the catholic church, that Christ 
IS one person ; that in this unity of person 
there are two natures, the divine and the 
human ; and that there is no change, or 
mixture, or confusion of these two natures, 
but that each retains its distinguishing pro- 
perties. The decree of Chalcedon was not 
universally submitted to. But many of the 
successors of Eutyches, wishing to avoid the 
palpable absurdity which was ascribed to 
him, of supposing that one nature was ab- 
sorbed by another, and anxious at the same 
time to preserve that unity which the Nes- 
torians divided, declared their faith to be, 
that in Christ there is one nature, but that 
this nature is twofold or compounded. From 
this tenet the successors of Eutyches de- 
rive the name of Monophysites; and from 
Jacob Baradaeus, who in the following cen- 
tury was a zealous and successful preacher 
of the system of the Monophysites, they are 
more commonly known by the name of 
Jacobites. The Monophysites, or Jacobites, 
are found chiefly near the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; they are much less numerous than 
the Nestorians ; and, although they profess 
to have corrected the errors which were sup- 
posed to adhere to the Eutychian heresy, 
they may be considered as naving formed 
their peculiar opinions imon the general 
principles of that system. The MonotWites, 
an ancient sect, of whom a remnant is found 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Libanus, 
disclaim any connexion with Eutyches, and 
agree with the catholics in ascribing two 
natures to Christ; but they have received 
their name from their conceiving that Christ, 
being one person, can only have one will : 
whereas the catholics, considering both na- 
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ture 9 as complete, think it essential to each 
to have a will, and say that every inconve- 
nience which can be supposed to arise from 
two wills in one person, is removed by the 
perfect harmony between that will which be- 
longs to the divine, and that which belongs 
to the human nature of Christ. 

HYSSOP, Exod. xii. 22; Lev. xiv. 
4, 6, 49, 51, 52; Num. xix. 6, 18 ; 1 Kings 
iv. 33 ; Psalm li. 1 ; Matt, xxvii. 48 ; Mark 
XV. 36 ; daffwiros, John xix. 29 ; Heb. ix. 19. 
It grows plentifully on the mountains near 
Jerusalem. It is of a bitter taste ; and, from 
being considered as possessing detersive and 
cleansing qualities, derived probably its He- 
brew name. The original word has been 
variously translated ; and Celsius has devoted 


forty-two pages to remove difficulties, occa- 
sioned by the discordant opinions of the 
Talmudical writers, and to ascertain the 
plant intended. That it is the hyssop, seems 
most probable : the {passage in Heb. ix. 19, 
sufficiently identi6es it. Under the law, it 
was commonly used in purifications as a 
sprinkler. When the children of Israel came 
out of Egypt, they were commanded to take 
a bunch of hyssop, to dip it in the blood of 
the paschal lamb, and sprinkle it on the 
lintel and the two side-posts of the door. It 
was also used in sprinkling the leper. Tlie 
hyssoj) is extremely well adapted to such 
purposes, as it grows m bunches, and puts 
out many suckers from a single root. 
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ICONIUM, the chief city of Lycaonia, in 
Asia Minor. An assault being meditated at 
the place by the unbelieving Jews and gen- 
tiles upon the apostles Paul and Barnabas, 
who, by preaching in the synagogue, had 
converted many Jews and Greeks, they fled 
to Jiystra ; where the designs of their enemies 
were put in execution, and St. Paul miracu- 
lously escaped with his life. Acts xiv. The 
church planted at this place by St. Paul con- 
tinued to flourish, until, by the persecutions 
of the Saracens, and afterwards of the Sel- 
jukian Turks, who made it the capital of one 
of their sultanies, it w’as nearly extinguished. 
But some ('hristians of the (heek and Ar- 
menian churches, with a (irreek Archbishop, 
are yet found in the suburbs of this city, 
who are not permitted to reside within the 
walls. Iconium is now called Cogni, and is 
still a considerable city ; being the capital of 
the extensive province of (Jaramania, as it 
was formerly of Lycaonia, and the seat of a 
Turkish beglerberg, or viceroy. It is the 
place of chief strength and importance in the 
central parts of xYsiatic Turkey, being sur- 
rounded by a strong wall of four miles in 
circumference ; but, as is the case with most 
eastern cities, much of the enclosed space is 
waste. It 18 situated about a hundred and 
twenty miles inland from the Mediterranean, 
on the lake Trogilis, Mr. Kinneir says, 
Iconium, the capital of Lycaonia, is men- 
tioned by Xenophon, and afterwards by 
Cicero and Strabo ; but does not appear to 
have been a place of any consideration until 
after the taking of Nice by the crusaders in 
1099, when the Seljukian sultans of Roum 
chose it as their residence. These sultans 
rebuilt the walls, and embellished the city : 
they were, however, expelled in 1189 by 
Frederic Barbarossa, who took it by assault ; 
but after his death they re-entered their 
capital, where they reigned in splendour* till 
the irruption of Tchengis Khan, and his 
grandson, Holukow, whoTiroke the power of 
Uie Seljukians. Iconium, under the name 
of Cogni, or Konia, has been included in the 
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dominions of the grand seignior ever since 
tlie time of Bajazet, who finally extirpated 
the Ameers of Caramania. The modern city 
has an imposing appearance from the number 
and size of its mosques, colleges, and other 
public buildings; but these stately edifices 
are crumbling into ruins, whilst the houses 
of the inhabitants consist of a mixture of 
small huts built of sun-dried bricks, and 
wretched hovels thatched with reeds. The 
city, according to the same authority, con- 
tains about eighty thousand inhabitants, 
principally Turks, with only a small propor- 
tion of (mristians It is represented as en- 
joying a fine climate, and pleasantly situated 
among gardens and meadows ; while it is 
nearly surrounded, at some distance, with 
mountains which rise to the regions of per- 
petual snow. Jt was formerly the capital of 
an extensive government, and the seat of a 
powerful pasha, who maintained a military 
force competent to the preservation of peace 
and Older, and the defence of his territories. 
But It has now dwindled into insignificance, 
and exhibits upon the whole a mournful 
scene of desolation and decay. 

IUONOCLA8TES, image-breakers ; or 
IcoNOMAciii, image-opposers, were names 
given to those who rejected the use of images 
in churches, and, on certain occasions, vented 
their zeal in destroying them. The great 
opposition to images began under Bardanes, 
a Greek emperor, in the beginning of the 
eighth century ; and was revived again, a few 
years after, under Leo the Isaurian, who 
issued an edict against image-worship, which 
occasioned a civil war in the islands of the 
Archipelago, and afterwards in Italy; the 
Roman pontifls and Greek councils alter- 
nately supporting it. At length images were 
rejected by the Greek church, which how- 
ever retains pictures in churches, though her 
members do not worship them; but the 
Latin church, more corrupt, not only retained 
images, hut made them the medium, if not 
the object, of their worship, and are therefore 
Iconoauh, or Iconolatrcs, image-worshippers* 
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IBDOy a prophet of the kingdom of 
Judah^ who wrote the actions of Rehobo- 
am’s and Abijah's reigns, 2 Chron. xiL 15. 
It seems by 2 Chron. xiii. 22, that he had 
entitled his work, MidrascK or, ** Inquiries.” 
We know nothing particularly concerning 
the life of this prophet. It is probable that 
he likewise wrote some prophecies against 
JeroWm, the son of Nebat, 2 Chron. ix. 
29, wherein part of Solomon’s life was in- 
cluded. Josephus, and many others after 
him, are of opinion that it was Iddo who 
was sent to Jeroboam, while he was at 
Bethel, and was there dedicating an altar to 
the golden calves ; and that it was he who 
was killed by a lion, 1 Kings xiii. 

IDOLATRY, from eiBoikoKarpela, composed 
of image, and \arpe6eiy, to serve, the 
worship and adoration of false gods ; or the 
giving those honours to creatures, or the 
works of man’s hands, which are only due to 
Ood. Several have written of the origin and 
causes of idolatry : among the rest, Vossius, 
Selden, Godwyn, Tenison and Faber; but 
it is still a doubt who was the first author 
of it. It is generally allowed, however, that 
it had not its beginning till after the deluge ; 
and many are of opinion, that Belus, who 
is supposed to be the same with Nimrod, 
was the first man that was deified. But 
whether they had not paid divine honours 
to the heavenly bodies before that time, can- 
not be determined ; our acquaintance with 
those remote times being extremely slender. 
The first mention we find made of idol- 
atry is where Rachel is said to have taken 
the idols of her father ; for though the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word id '•Q in, be disputed, 
yet it 18 pretty evident they were idols. 
Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls 
them strange gods, and looks on them as 
abominations. The original idolatry by 
image-worship is by many attributed to 
the age of fiber, B. C. 2247, about a hun- 
dred and one years after the deluge, 
according to the Hebrew chronology ; four 
hundred and one years according to the 
Samaritan; and five hundred and thirty- 
one years according to the Septuagint; 
thougn most of the fathers place it no higher 
than that of Serug ; which seems to he the 
more probable opinion, considering that for 
the first hundred and thirty-four years of 
fiber’s life all mankind dwelt in a body toge- 
ther ; during which time it is not reasonable 
to suppose mat idolatry broke in upon them ; 
then some time must be allowed after the 
dispersion of the several nations, which were 
but small at the beginning, to increase and 
settle themselves; so that if idolatry was 
introduced in fiber’s time, it must have been 
towards the end of his life, and could not 
well have prevailed so universally, and with 
that obstinacy which some authors have 
imagined. Terah, the father of Abraham, 
who lived at Ur, in Chaldea, about B. 0. 
2000, was unquestionably an idolater; for 
ho is expressly said in scripture to have 
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served other gods. The authors of the 
Universal History think, that the origin and 
progress of idolatry are plainly pointed out to 
us in the account wluch Moses gives of 
Laban’s and Jacob’s parting, Gen. xxxi. 44, 
8cc. From the custom once introduced of 
erecting monuments in memory of any 
solemn covenants, the transition was easy 
into the notion, that some deity took its 
residence in them, in order to punish the 
first aggressors ; and this might be soon im- 
proved by an ignprant and degenerate world, 
till not only birds, beasts, stocks, and stones, 
but sun, moon, and stars, were called into 
the same office; though used, perhaps, at 
first, by the designing part of mankind, as 
scare-crows, to over-awe the ignorant. 

Sanchoniathon, who wrote his “ Phenician 
Antiquities,” apparently with a view to apo- 
logize for idolatry, traces its origin to the 
descendants of Cain, the elder branch, who 
began with the worship of the sun, and after- 
wards added a variety of other methods of 
idolatrous worship : proceeding to deify the 
several parts of nature, and men after their 
death; and even to consecrate the plants 
shooting out of the earth, which the first 
men judged to be gods, and worshipped as 
those that sustained the lives of themselves 
and of their posterity. The Chaldean priests, 
m process of time, being by their situation 
early addicted to celestial observations, in- 
stead of conceiving as they ought to have 
done concerning the omnipotence of the 
Creator and Mover of the heavenly bodies, 
fell into the impious error of esteeming them 
as gods, and the immediate governors of the 
world, in subordination, however, to the 
Deity, who was invisible except by bis works, 
and the effects of his power. Concluding 
that God created the stars and great lumina- 
ries for the government of the world, par- 
takers with himself and as his ministers, they 
thought it but just and natural that they 
should be honoured and extolled, and that 
it was the will of God they should be magni- 
fied and worshipped. Accordingly, they 
erected temples, or sacella, to the stars, in 
which they sacrificed and bowed down before 
them, esteeming them as a kind of mediators 
between God and man. Impostors afterwards 
arose, who gave out, that they had received 
express orders from God himself concerning 
the manner in which particular heavenly 
bodies should be represented, and the nature 
and ceremonies of the worship which was to 
be paid them. Wlien they proceeded to wor- 
ship wood, stone, or metal, formed and 
fashioned by their own hands, they were led 
to apprehend, that these images had been, 
in some way or other, animated or informed 
with a supernatural power by supernatural 
means ; though Dr. Prideaux imagines, that, 
being at a loss to know how to ad^dress them- 
selves to the planets when they were below 
the horizon, and invisible, they recurred to 
the use of images. But it will he sufiScient 
to suppose, that they were persuaded that 
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each star or planet was actuated by an intel- 
ligence ; and that the virtues of the heavenly 
body were infused into the image that repre- 
sented it. It is certain, that the sentient 
nature and divinity of the sun, moon, and 
stars, was strenuously asserted by the philo- 
sophers, particularly by Pythagoras and his 
followers, and by the Stoics, as well as be. 
lieved by the common people, and was, in- 
deed, the very foundation of tlic pagan idol- 
atry. The heavenly bodies were the first 
deities of all the idolatrous nations, were 
esteemed eternal, sovereign, and supreme; 
and distinguished by the title of the natural 
gods. Thus we find that the primary gods 
of the heathens in general were Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, 
and Diana ; by which we can understand no 
other than the sun and moon, and the five 
greatest luminaries next to these. Phitaich 
expressly censures the Epicureans for assert- 
ing that the sun and moon, whom all men 
worshipped, are void of intelligence. 

Sanchoniathon represents the most an- 
cient nations, particularly the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, as acknowledging only the natu- 
ral gods, the sun, moon, planets, and ele- 
ments ; and Plato declares it as his opinion, 
that the first Grecians likewise held these 
only to be gods, as many of the barbarians 
did in his time. Bcvsides these natural gods, 
the heathens believed that there were certain 
spirits who held a middle rank between the 
gods and men on earth, and carried on all 
intercourse between them; conveying the 
addresses of men to the god8,*and the divine 
benefits to men. These spirits were called 
demons. From the imaginary office ascribed 
to them, they became the grand objects of 
the religious hopes and fears of the pagans, 
of immediate dependence and divine worship. 
In the most learned nations, they did not so 
properly share, as engross, the public devo- 
tion. To these alone sacrifices were offered, 
while the celestial gods were worshipped 
only with a pure mind, or with hymns and 
praises. As to the nature of these demons, 
it has been generally believed, that they were 
spirits of a higher origin than the human 
race ; and, in support of this opinion, it has 
been alleged, that the supreme deity of the 
pagans is called the greatest demon; that 
demons are described as beings placed be- 
tween the gods and men ; and that demons 
are expresslv distinguished from heroes, who 
were the departed souls of men. Some, 
however, have combated this opinion, and 
maintained, on the contrary, that by demons, 
such as were the more immediate objects of 
the established worship amongst the ancient 
nations, particularly the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, we are to understand beings of 
an earthly origin, or such departed human 
souls as were believed to become demons. 

Although the Hindoo inhabitants of the 
East Indies deny the charge of idolatry, 
using the same description of arguments 
as are so inconclusively urged by supersti- 
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tious Europeans in defence of image worship, 
it is still evident that the mass of the Hin- 
doos are addicted to gross idolatry. The gods 
of Rome were even less numerous, certainly 
less whimsical and monstrous, than those at 
Benares. In Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon are 
given exact portraits of many scores of dei- 
ties worshipped, with appropriate ceremonies, 
and under various forms and names, by dif- 
ferent sects of that grossly superstitious race. 
Some of these portraits are of images colos- 
sal to a degree perhaps unequalled by any 
existing statues ; others are exceedingly di- 
minutive. Some are metallic casts, and 
some apparently extremely ancient, which 
exhibit every gradation of art from the rudest 
imaginable specimen, up to a very respect- 
able portion of skill, so as to approach to 
elegance of form, and to ease and expression 
of attitude. 

The principal causes which have been as- 
signed for idolatry are, the indelible idea 
which every man nas of God, and the evi- 
dence which he gives of it to himself ; an 
inviolable attachment to the senses, and a 
habit of judging and deciding by them, and 
them only ; the pride and vanity of the hu- 
man mind, which is not satisfied with simple 
truth, but mingles and adulterates it with 
fables; men’s ignorance of antiquity, or of the 
first times, and the first men, of whom they 
had but very dark and confused knowledge 
by tradition, they having left no written 
monuments, or books ; the ignorance and 
change of languages; the style of the oriental 
writings, which is figurative and poetical, and 
personifies every thing ; the scruples and 
fears inspired by superstition; the flattery 
and fictions of poets ; the false relations of 
travellers ; the imaginations of painters and 
sculptors ; a smattering of physics, that is, 
a slight acquaintance with natural bodies 
and appearances, and their causes; the 
establishment of colonies, and the inven- 
tion of arts, mistaken by barbarous people ; 
the artifices of priests ; the pride of certain 
men, who affected to pass for gods; the 
love and gratitude borne by the people to 
certain of their great men and benefactors; 
and, finally, the historical events of the 
scriptures ill understood. “ One great 
spring and fountain of all idolatry,” says 
Sir William Jones, “ was the veneration 
paid by men to the sun, or vast body of 
fire, which *' looks from his sole dominion 
like the god of this world ; ’ and another, 
the immoderate respect shown to the me- 
mory of powerful or virtuous ancestors and 
warriors, of whom the sun and the moon 
were wildly supposed to be the parents.” 
But the scriptural account of the matter 
refers the whole to wilful ignorance and a 
corrupt heart : ** They did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge.” To this may be 
added, what indeed proceeds from the same 
sources, the disposition to convert religion 
into outward forms ; the endeavour to render 
it more impressive upon the imagination 
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aetises; the gubstitiition of gen- 
timfiHt for real religious principle ; and tbe 
Itcenae which this gave to inventions of 
men, which in process of time became com- 
plicated and monstrous. That debasement 
of mind, and that alienation of the heart 
foom God, and the gross immoralities and 
licentious practices which have ever accom- 
panied idolatry, will sufficiently account for 
the severity with which it is denounced, 
both in the Old and New Testaments. 

The veneration which the papists pay 
to the Virgin Mary, and other saints and an- 
gels, and to the bread in the sacrament, the 
cross, relics, and images, affords ground for 
the protestants to charge them with being 
idolaters, though they deny that they are so. 
It is evident that they worship these persons 
and things, and that they justify the worship, 
but deny the idolatry of it, by distinguishing 
subordinate from supreme worship. This 
ffistinction is justly thought by protestants 
to be futile and nugatory, and certainly has 
no support from holy writ. 

Under the government of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, there was little or no idolatry in 
Israel Solomon was the first Hebrew king, 
who, in complaisance to his foreign wives, 
built temples and offered incense to strange 
gods, Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
succeeded him in the greater part of his 
dominions, set up golden calves at Dan and 
Bethel. Under tne reign of Ahab, this 
disorder was at its height, « occasioned by 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, who did all she 
could to destroy the worship of the true 
God, by driving away and persecuting his 
prophets. God, therefore, incensed at the 
sins and idolatry of the ten tribes, aban- 
doned those tribes to the kings of Assyria 
and Chaldea, who transplanted them beyond 
the Euphrates, from whence they never re- 
turned. The people of Judah were no less 
corrupted. Tne prophets give an awful 
description of their idolatrous practices. 
They were punished after the same manner, 
though not so severely, as the ten tribes ; 
being led into captivity several times, from 
which at last they returned, and were settled 
in the land of Judea, after which we hear 
no more of their idolatry. They have been 
indeed, ever since that period, distinguished 
for their zeal against it. See Image. 

IDUMiEA is properly the Greek name for 
the land of Edom, which lay to the south of 
Judea» and extended from the Dead Sea to 
the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, where were 
the ports of Elath and Ezion-Geber. But the 
Idumaea of the New Testament applies only 
to a small adjoinii^ Judea on the south, 
and including even a portion of that coun- 
try; which was taken possession of by the 
Edomites, or Idumseans, while the land lay 
imoccupied during the Babylonish captivity. 
The coital of this counfaTr was Hebron, 
whi^jbybtd formerly been the metropolis of 
biloe of Judah. These Idumasans were 
so recluced by the Maccabees, that, in order 
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to retain their possessions, they consented to 
embrace Judaism; and their territory became 
iiicorporated with Judea; although, in the 
time of our Saviour, it still retained its for- 
mer name of Idumaea, Mark iii. 8. The 
proper Idumseans, or those who remained in 
the ancient land of Edom, became in process 
of time mingled with the Ishmaelites; the 
two people thus blended, being, from Na- 
baioth, or Nabath, the son of Ishmael, termed 
Nabathaeans; under which names th^ are 
fremiently mentioned in history. See Edom. 

ILLYRICUM, a province lying to the 
north and north-west of Macedonia, along 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic Gulf, or 
Gulf of Venice. It was distinguished into 
two parts : Libumia to the north, where is 
now Croatia, and Dalmatia to the south, 
which still retains the same name, and to 
which, as St. Paul informs Timothy, Titus 
went, 2 Tim. iv. 10. St. Paul says, that he 
preached the gospel from Jerusalem round 
about to lllyricum. Bom. xv. 19. 

IMAGE, in a religious sense, is an arti- 
ficial representation of some person or thing 
used as an object of adoration, and is syno- 
nymous with idol. Nothing can he more 
clear, full, and distinct, than the expressions 
of scripture prohibiting the making and 
worship of images, Exod. 4, 5 ; Deut. 
xvi. 22. No sin is so strongly and repeatedly 
condemned in the Old Testament as that of 
idolatry, to which the Jews, m the early part 
of their history, were much addicted, and 
for which they were constantly punished. 
St. Paul was ‘greatly affected, when he saw 
that the city of Athens was “ wholly given 
to idolatry,” Acts xvii. 16 ; and declared to 
the Athenians, that they ought not ** to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man’s device,” 
Acts xvii. 29. He condemns those who 
“ changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like unto corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things,” Romans i. 23. 

That the first Christians had no images, is 
evident from this circumstance, — that they 
were reproached by the heathens, because 
they did not use them ; and we find almost 
every ecclesiastical writer of the first four 
centuries arguing against the gentile prac- 
tice of image worship, from the plain decla- 
rations of scripture, and from the pure and 
spiritual nature of God. The introduction 
of images into places of Christian worship, 
dates its origin soon after the times of Con- 
stantine the Great ; but the earlier Christians 
reprobated every species of image-worship 
in the strongest language. It is sometimes 
pretended by the papists, that they do not 
worship the images, hut God through the 
medium of images; or, that the worship 
which they pay to ims^s is inferior to that 
which they pay to the Deity himself. These 
distinctions would be scarcely understood by 
the common people; and formerly an en- 
lightened heathen or Jew would probably 
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km urged the same thing. The practice is 
in direct opposition to the second command- 
ment^ and notwithstanding every sophistical 
naUiation, it has always led to a transfer of 
human tmst from God to something else. 
Hence idolatry^ inj^eneral, is condemned in 
scripture ; and all use of images in the wor- 
ship of God, making or bowing to any like- 
ness, is absolutely forbidden. See Icono- 
ctasTEs and Idolatrv. 

IMMATERIALITY, abstraction from 
matter; or what we understand by pure 
spirit. 

IMMORTAL. That which will endure to 
all eternity, as having in itself no principle 
of alteration or corruption. God is abso- 
lutely immortal, — ^he cannot die. Angels are 
immortal; but God, who made them, can 
terminate their being Man is immortal in 
part, that is, in his spirit ; but his body dies. 
Inferior creatures are not immortal; they die 
wholly. Thus the principle of immortality 
18 differently communicated, according to 
the will of him who can render any creature 
immortal, by prolonging its life ; who can 
confer immortality on the body of man, to- 
gether with his soul ; and will do so at the 
resurrection. God only is absolutely per- 
fect, and, therefore, absolutely immortal. 
See Soul. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS. An eccle- 
siastical action, by which, among Ejiiscopa- 
lians, a bishop lays his hands on the head 
of a person, in ordination, confirmation, or 
in uttering a blessing. In Presbyterian 
churches, the imposition is by the bands of 
the Presbytery. This practice is also fre- 
quently observed by the Independents and 
others at their ordinations, when all the 
ministers present place their hands on the 
head of him whom they are ordaining, while 
one of them prays for a blessing on him and 
his future labours. This they retain as an 
ancient practice, justified by the example of 
the apostles, when no extraordinary gifts 
were conveyed. However, Christians are 
not agreed as to the propriety of this cere- 
mony; nor do they all consider it as an 
essential part of ordination. 

Imposition of hands was a Jewish cere- 
mony, introduced, not by any divine autho- 
rity, but by custom ; it being the practice 
among that people, whenever they prayed 
to God for any person, to lay their hands on 
his head. Our Saviour observed the same 
custom, both when he conferred his blessing 
on children, and when he cured the sick. 
The apostles likewise laid hands on those 
upon whom they bestowed the Holy Ghost, 
but it was a form accompanied by prayer, 
through which only the blessing was ob- 
tained. And the apostles themselves some- 
times underwent the imposition of hands 
afresh, when they entered upon any new 
design. In the ancient chinch, imposition 
o( bands was practised on persons when they 
married; which custom the Abyssinians stifi 
observe. But this ceremony of laying on of 
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hands is now restrained, by custom, cbie% 
to that imposition which is practised at the 
ordination of ministers. 

IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. See 

JuSTinCATION. 

INCENSE. Thus ; so called by the deal- 
ers of drugs in Egypt from thur, or thor, 
the name of a harbour in the north bay of 
the Red Sea, near Mount Sinai ; thereby dis- 
tinguishing it from the gum arabic, which is 
brought from Suez, another port in the Red 
Sea, not far from Cairo. It differs also in 
being more pellucid and white. It bums 
with a bright and strong flame, not easily 
extinguished. It was used in the temple 
service as an emblem of prayer. Psalm cxli. 

2 ; Rev. viii. 3, 4. Authors give it, or the 
best sort of it, the epithets white, pure, pel- 
lucid ; and so it may have some connexion 
with a word, derived from the same root, 
signifying unstained, clear, and so applied 
to moral whiteness and purity. Psalm li. 7 ; 
Dan. xii. 10. This gum is saici to distil from 
incisions made in the tree during the beat of 
summer. What the form of the tree is which 
yields it, we do not certainly know. Pliny 
one while says, it is like a pear-tree ; another, 
that it is like a mastic-^ree ; then, that it is 
like the laurel; and, in line, that it is a kind 
of turpentine-tree. It has been said to grow 
only in the country of the Sabeans, a people 
in Arabia Felix ; and Theophrastus and 
Pliny aflirm that it is found in Arabia. 
Dioscorides, however, mentions an Indian ‘ 
as well as an Arabian frankincense. At 
the present day it is brought from the East 
Indies, but not of so good a quality as 
that from Arabia. The “ sweet incense,*' 
mentioned Exodus xxx. 7 , and elsewhere, 
ivas a compound of several drugs, agreeably 
to the direction in the thirty-fourth verse. 
To ofler incense was an office peculiar to 
the priests. They went twice a day into 
the holy place ; namely, morning and even- 
ing, to burn inceribc there. ITpon the 
great day of expiation, the High Priest took 
incense, or perfume, pounded and ready 
for being put into the censer, and threw it 
upon the fire, the moment he went into the 
sanctuary. One reason of this was, that so 
the smoke which rose from the censer might 
prevent his looking with too much curiosity 
on the ark and mercy-seat. God threatened 
him with death upon failing to perform this 
ceremony, Leviticus xvi. 13. Generally, in- 
cense is to be considered as an emblem of 
the ** prayers of the saints,” and is so used 
by the sacred writers. 

INCEST, an unlawful conjunction of 
persons related within the degrees of kin- 
dred prohibited by God. In the begin- 
ning of the world, and again, long after 
the deluge, marriages betiveen near rela- 
tions were allowed. In the time of 
Abraham and Isaac, these marriages were 
permitted, and among the Persians Ipich 
later : it is even said to be esteieined neither 
criminal nor ignominious the remains 
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of tbe old Feraiim^ at this day. Some 
wa^ra beBeve that marriages between near 
laiatioiis were permitted, or, at least, tole- 
rated* ^ the time of Moses, who first pro- 
hibit^ them among the Hebrews ; and that 
amoDig other people they were allowed even 
alterhim. Others hold the contrary ; but 
it is hard to establish either of these opi- 
nions, for want of historical documents. 
Ihe degrees of consanguinity within which 
marriage was prohibited are stated in Lev. 
xviii. 6 — 18. Most civilized people have 

looked on incests as abominable crimes. St 
Paul, speaking of the incestuous man of 
Corinth, says, ‘*It is reported commonly, 
that there is fornication among you, and 
such fornication as is not so much as named 
among the gentiles, that one should have his 
fathers wife,” 1 Cor. v. 1. In order to pre- 
* serve chastity in families, and between per- 
sons of different sexes, brought up and living 
together in a state of unreserved intimacy, 
it 18 necessary, by every method possible, to 
inculcate an abhorrence of incestuous con- 
junctions ; which abhorrence can only be 
upholden by the absolute reprobation of all 
commerce of the sexes between near rela- 
tions. Upon this principle, the marriage, 
as well as other cohabitations, of brothers 
and sisters, of lineal kindred, and of all who 
usually live in the same familv, may be said 
to be forbidden by the law of nature. Re- 
strictions which extend to remoter degrees 
of kindred than what this reason makes it 
necessary to prohibit from intermarriage, are 
founded in the authority of the positive law 
which ordains them, and can only be justi- 
fied by their tendency to diffuse wealth, to 
connect families, or to promote some politi- 
cal advance. The Levitical law, which is 
received in this country, and from which 
the rule of the Roman law differs very little, 
prohibits marriages between relations within 
three degrees of kindred ; computing the 
generations, not from, but through, the 
common ancestor, and accounting affinity 
the same as consanguinity. The issue, how- 
ever, of such marriages are not bastarcliz.ed, 
unless the parents be divorced during their 
life-time. 

INCHANTMENTS. The law of God 
condemns inchantments and inchanters. 
Several terms are used in scripture to de- 
note inchantments : 1, trn^, which signifies 
to mutter^ to speak with a low voice, like 
magicians in their evocations and magical 
operations, Psalm Iviii. 6. 2. secrets, 

whence Moses speaks of the inchantments 
wrought by Pharaoh’s magicians. 3. F]ir5, 
meaning those who practise juggling, leger- 
demain, tricks, and witchery, deluding peo- 
ple’s eyes and senses, 2 Cbron. xxxiii. 6. 
4. "inn, which signifies, properly, to hind, 
ussemble, associate, re^mite ; this occurs 
principally among those who charm serpents, 
vrim tame them, and make them gentle and 
sociable, which before were fierce, aangerous, 
and tiistractable, Deut. xviii. 11. We have 
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examples of each of these ways of inchant^ 
ing. It was common for magicians, sor- 
cerers, and inchanters, to speak in a low 
voice, to whisper: they are called ventru 
loqui, because they spake, as one would sup- 
pose, from the bottom of their stomachs. 
They affected secrecy and mysterious ways, 
to conceal the vanity, folly, or infamy of 
their pernicious art. ITieir pretended magic 
often consisted in cunning tricks only, in 
sleight of hand, or some natural secrets, 
unknown to the ignorant. They affected 
obscurity and night, or would show their 
skill only before the uninformed, or mean 
persons, and feared nothing so much as 
serious examinations, broad day-light, and 
the inspection of the intelligent. Respecting 
the inchantments practised by Pharaoh’s 
magicians, (see Exod. viii. 18, 19,) in order 
to imitate the miracles which were wrought 
by Moses, it must be said, either that they 
were mere illusions, whereby they imposed 
on the spectators ; or that, if thev performed 
such miracles, and produced real changes of 
their rods, and the other things said to be 
performed by them, it must have been by a 
supernatural power which God had permit- 
ted satan to give them, but the further ope- 
ration of which he afterwards thought pro- 
per to prevent. 

INDEPENDENTS, a denomination of 
Protestants in England and Holland, origin- 
ally called Brownists. They derive their 
name from their maintaining that every parti- 
cular congregation of Christians has, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, a full power of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over its members, 
independent of the authority of bishops, 
synods, presbyteries, or any other ecclesi- 
astical assemblies. This denomination ap- 
peared in England in the year 1616. John 
Kohinson, a Norfolk divine, who, being 
banished from his native country for non- 
conformity, afterwards settled at Leyden, 
was considered as their founder and father. 
He possessed sincere piety, and no incon- 
siderable share of learning. Perceiving de- 
fects in the denomination of the Brownists, 
to which he belonged, be employed his zeal 
and diligence in correcting them, and in new 
modelling the society. Though the Indepen- 
dents considered their own form of ecclesias- 
tical government as of divine institution, and 
as originally introduced by the authority of 
the apostles, nay, by the apostles themselves ; 
yet they did not always think it necessary to 
condemn other denominations, but often ac- 
knowledged that true religion might ffourish 
in those communities which were under the 
jurisdiction of bishops, or the government of 
presbyteries. They approved, also, of a regu- 
lar and educated ministry ; nor is any per- 
son among them now permitted to speak in 
public before he has submitted to a proper 
examination of bis capacity and talents, and 
has been apnroved of by the chnrcli to which 
he belonged. Their grounds of separation 
from the established church are different 
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fram those of otliet puritans. Many of the 
latter objected chiefly to certain rites, cere- 
monies, vestments, or forms, or to the 
government of the church ; while yet they 
were disposed to arm the magistrate in sup- 
port of the truth, and regretted and com- 
plained that they could not on these accoimts 
conform to it. But Robinson and his com- 
panions not only rejected the appointments 
of the church on these heads, but denied its 
authority to enact them; contending, that 
every single congregation of Christians was 
a church, and independent of aU legislation, 
save that of Christ ; standing in need of no 
such provision or establishment as the state 
can bestow, and incapable of soliciting or 
receiving it. Hence they sought not to re- 
form the church, but chose to dissent from 
it. They admitted there were many godly 
men in its communion, and that it was re- 
formed from the grossest errors of the man 
of sin; but thought it still wanted some 
things essential to a true church of Christ ; 
in particular, a power of choosing its own 
ministers, and a stricter discipline among its 
members. The creed of the Independents 
is uniformly Calvinistic, though with con- 
siderable shades of difference ; and many in 
Scotland and Ireland have symbolized with 
the Sandemanians, or the Scottish Baptist 
denominations. The Congregationalist and 
Independent have been generally considered 
as convertible and synonymous : many, how- 
ever, in the present day, prefer the former 
appellation, considering it desirable, in many 
cases, to unite, for mutual advice and sup- 
port, more closely than the term independent 
seems to warrant. 

INDULGENCES. In the primitive 
church very severe penalties were inflicted 
on those who had been guilty of any sins, 
whether public or private ; and, in particu- 
lar, they were forbidden to partake, for a 
certain time, of the sacrament of thfe Lord’s 
supper, or to hold any communion with the 
church. General rules were formed upon 
these subjects ; but as it was often found 
expedient to make a discrimination in the 
degrees of punishment, according to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the ofienders, and 
especially when they showed marks of con- 
trition and repentance, power w'as given to 
bishops, by the council of Nice, to relax or 
remit those punishments as they should see 
reason. Every favour of this kind was 
called an indulgence or pardon. After the 
bishops had enjoyed this privilege for some 
centuries, and had begun to abuse it, the 
popes discovered that in their own hands it 
might be rendered a powerful instrument to 
promote both their ambition and their ava- 
rice. They could not but perceive that if 
they could persuade men they had the power 
of f^ranting pardon for sin, it would give 
them a complete influence over their con- 
scienpes ; and if they could at the same time 
prevail upon them to purchase these pardons 
tor money, it must add greatly to the wealth 
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of the Homan see. In tlie eleventh century, 
therefore, when the dominion of the popes 
was rising to its zenith, and their power was 
almost irresistible* they took to themselves 
the exclusive prerogative of dispensing in- 
dulgences, which they carried to a most un- 
warrantable length. Instead of confining 
them, according to their original institution, 
to the ordinary purposes of ecclesiastical 
discipline, they extended them to the punish- 
ment of the wicked in the world to come ; 
instead of shortening the duration of earthly 
penance, they pretended that they could de- 
liver men from the pains of purgatory ; in- 
stead of allowing them gratuitously, and 
upon just grounds, to the penitent offender, 
they sold them in the most open and corrupt 
manner to the profligate and abandoned, who 
still continued in their vices. They did not 
scniple to call these indulgences a plenary 
remission of all sins, past, present, and 
futiu;e, and to offer them as a certain and 
immediate passport from the troubles of this 
world to the eternal joys of heaven. To give 
some sort of colour and support to this in- 
famous traffic, they confidently asserted that 
the superabundant merits of (Ihrist, and of 
his faithful servants, formed a fund of which 
the pope was the sole manager ; and that he 
could, at his own discretion, dispense those 
merits, as the sure means of procuring par- 
don from God, in any proportions, for any 
species of wickedness, and to any person he 
pleased. The bare statement of this doc- 
trine is a sufficient refutation of it ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that it has no 
foundation whatever in scripture. It is an 
arrogant and impious usurpation of a power 
which belongs to God alone ; and it has an 
obvious tendency to promote licentiousness 
and sin of every description, by holding out 
an easy and certain method of absolution. 
The popes derived very large sums from 
the sale of these indulgences ; and it is well 
known that the gross abuses practised in 
granting them were among the immediate 
and principal causes of bringing about the 
reformation. They continue still to be sold 
at Rome, and are to be purchased by any 
who were weak enough to buy them. The 
sums required for indulgences were first pub- 
lished by Anthony Egane, a Franciscan friar, 
m 1673 ; and the original pamphlet was re- 
published by Baron Maseres, in 1809, in his 
last volume of “ Occasional Essays.” 

INK. Tlie ink of the ancients was not so 
fluid as ours. Demosthenes reproaches 
iEschines with labouring in the grinding of 
ink, as painters do in the grinding of their 
colours. Tlie substance sdso found in an 
ink-stand at Herculaneum looks like a thick 
oil or paint, with which the manuscripts 
there have been written in a relievo visible 
in the letters, when you hold a leaf to 
the li^ht in a horizontal direction. 8uch 
vitriolic ink as has been used on the old 
parchment manuscripts would have corroded 
the delicate leaves of the papyrus, as it bus 
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^bfve llid ikinsof the most ancient inratt- 
fta%W cUTirgil and Terence, in the Vaticra 
liWary ; the iettere arc sunk into the parch- 
and some have eaten quite tt^ugh it, 
in conaequence of the corrosive acid of the 
irjtriolic ink, with which they were written. 
?%ie ink-horn is also mentioned in scripture : 
** And one man among them was clothed 
witK linen, with a writer’s ink-hom by his 
aide,” Ezek. ix. 2. The eastern mode and 
apparatus for writing differs so materially 
from those with which we are conversant, 
that it is necessary particularly to describe 
them. D^Arvieux informs us that “the 
Arabs of the desert, when they want a favour 
of their emir, get his secretary to write an 
order agreeable to their desire, as if the 
favour were granted ; this they carry to the 
prince, who, after having read it, sets his 
seal to it with ink, if he grants it ; if not, he 
returns the petitioner his paper torn, and 
dismisses him. These papers are without 
date, and have only the emir’s flourish or 
cipher at the bottom, signifying the poor, 
the abject Mahomet, son of Turabeye.” Po - 
cocke says, that “ they make the impression 
of their name with their seal, generally of 
cornelian, which they wear on their finger, 
and which is blackea when they have occa- 
sion to seal with it.” The custom of placing 
the ink-horn by the side, Olearius says, 
continues in the east to this day. Dr. Shaw 
informs us, that, among the Moors in Barbary, 
•* the /lojas, that is, the writers or secretaries, 
suspend their ink-horns in their girdles; 
a custom as old as the prophet Ezekiel, 
ix. 2.” And in a note he adds, “that part 
of these ink-horns (if an instrument of brass 
may be so called) which passes betwixt the 
girale and the tunic, and holds their pens, 
18 long and flat ; but the vessel for the ink 
which rests upon the girdle is souare, with a 
lid to clasp over it.” So Mr. Hanway: 
“ Their writers carry their ink and pens 
about them in a case, which they put under 
their sash,” 

INN. The inns or caravanserais of the 
east, in which travellers are accommodated, 
are not all alike, some being simply places of 
rest, by the side of a fountain, it possible, 
and at a proper distance on the road. Many 
of these places are nothing more than naked 
walls ; others have an attendant, who sub- 
sists either by some charitable donation, or 
the benevolence of passengers; others are 
more considerable establishments, where 
families reside, and take care of them, and 
furnish the necessary provisions. “ Caravan- 
serais,*^ says Campbell, “ were originally 
intended for, and are now pretty generally 
applied to, the accommodation of strangers 
and travellers, though, like every other good 
institution, sometimes perverted to the pur- 
^ses of private emolument, or public job. 
Tliey are built at proper distances through 
the Tcmds of the Turkish dominions, and 
aAnrd to the indigent or weair traveller an 
asylum Trom the mclernency of the weather, 
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are in general built of the mott solid ami 
durable materials, have commonly one stoiy 
above the ground floor, the lower of which 
is arched, and serves for warehouses to store 
goods, for lodgings, and for stables, while 
the upper is used merely for lodging ; be- 
sides which they are always accommodated 
with a fountain, and have cooks* shops and 
other conveniences to supply the wants of 
lodgers. In Aleppo, the caravanserais are 
almost exclusively occupied by merchants, 
to whom they are, like other houses, rented.** 
*• In all other Turkish provinces,** observes 
Antes, “particularly those in Asia, which 
are often thinly inhabited, travelling is sub- 
ject to numberless inconveniencies, since it 
IS necessary not only to carry all sorts of 
provisions along with one, but even the very 
utensils to dress them in, besides a tent for 
shelter at night and in bad weather, as there 
are no inns, except here and there a caravan- 
serai, where nothing but bare rooms, and 
those often very bad, and infested with all 
sorts of vermin, can be procured.** “ There 
are no inns anywhere,** says Volney, “ but 
the cities, and commonly the villages, have 
a large building called a kan or kervanserai, 
which serves as an asylum for all travellers. 
These houses of reception are always built 
without the precincts of towns, and consist of 
four wings round a square court, which 
serves by way of enclosure for the beasts of 
burden. Tlie lodgings are cells, where you 
find nothing but bare walls, dust, and some- 
times scorpions. The keeper of this kan 
gives the traveller the key and a mat, and 
he provides himself the rest ; he must there- 
fore carry with him his bed, his kitchen 
utensils, and even his provisions, for fre- 
quently not even bread is to be found in the 
villages. On this account the orientals con- 
trive their equipage in the most simple and 
portable form. The baggage of a man who 
wishes to be completely provided, consists 
in a carpet, a mattress, a blanket, two sauce- 
pans with lids contained within each other, 
two dishes, two plates, and a coflfee-pot, all 
of copper, well tinned, a small wooaen box 
for salt and pepper, a round leathern table, 
which he suspends from the saddle of his 
horse, small leathern bottles or bags for oil, 
melted butter, water, and brandy, if the 
traveller be a Christian, a tinder-box, a 
cup of cocoa-nut, some rice, dried raisins, 
dates, Cyprus cheese, and, above all, coflee- 
berries, with a roaster and wooden mortar to 
pound them.** The scriptures use two words 
to express a caravanserai, in both instances 
translated inn: “There was no room for 
them in the inn,” KaraA^/utri, Luke ii. 7 ; the 
place of untying, that is, of beasts for rest. 
“ And brought him to the inn,** 

Luke X. 34, whose keeper is called in t^ next 
verse wwJoxws. This word properly signifies 
“ areceptacle open to all comers.” “ The serai 
or principal caravansary at Surat,” observes 
Forbes, “ was much neglected. Most of the 
eastern cities contain one, at least, for the 
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reecfition of strangers ; smaller places, called 
olionltries, are erected by charitable persons, 
or munihcent princes, in forests, plains, and 
deserts, for the accommodation of travellers. 
Near them is generally a well, and a cistern 
for the cattle i a brahmin, or fakeer, often 
resides there to furnish the pilgrim with 
food, and the few necessaries he may stand 
in need of. In the deserts of Persia and 
Arabia, these buildings are invaluable; in 
those pathless plains, for many miles toge- 
ther, not a tree, a bush, nor even a blade of 
grass, is to be seen ; all is one undulating 
mass of sand, like waves on the trackless 
ocean. In these ruthless wastes, where no 
rural village or cheerful hamlet, no inn or 
house of refreshment, is to be found, how 
noble is the charity that rears the hospitable 
roof, that plants tne shady grove, and con- 
ducts the refreshing moisture into reser- 
voirs 

INSPIRATION, the conveying of certain 
extraordinary and supernatural notices or 
thoughts into the soul; or it denotes any 
supernatural influence of God upon the 
mind of a rational creature, whereby he is 
formed to a degree of intellectual improve- 
ment, to which he could not have attained 
in his present circumstances in a natural 
way. In the first and highest sense, the 
prophets, evangelists, and apostles are said to 
have spoken and -written by divine inspira- 
tion. This inspiration of the Old Testament 
scriptures is so expressly attested by our 
Lord and his apostles, that among those who 
receive them as a divine revelation the only 
question relates to the inspiration of the New 
Testament. On this subject it has been well 
observed : — 

1. That the inspiration of the apostles 
appears to have been necessary for the pur- 
poses of their mission ; and, therefore, if 
we admit that Jesus came from God, and 
that he sent them forth to make disciples, 
we shall acknowledge that some degree of 
inspiration is highly probable. The first 
light in which the books of the New Testa- 
ment lead us to consider the apostles, is, as 
the historians of Jesus. After having beem 
his companions during his ministry, they 
came forth to bear witness of him ; and as 
the benefit of his religion was not to be con- 
fined to the age in which he or they lived, 
they left in the four Gospels a record of what he 
did and taught. Two of the four were written 
by the apostles Matthew and John. St. Mark 
and St. Luke, whose names are prefixed to 
the other two, were probably of the seventy 
whom our Lord sent out in his life-time ; 
and we learn from the most ancient Chris- 
tian historians, that the Gospel of St. Mark 
was revised by St. Peter, and the Gospel of 
St. Luke by St. Paul, and that both were 
afterwards approved by St. John ; so that 
all the four may be considered as transmitted 
to the church with the sanction of apostolical 
authority. Now, if we recoUect the condi- 
tion of the apostles, and the nature of their 
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history, we shall perceive that, even as his- 
torians, they stood in need of some measure 
of inspiration. Plato might feel himself at 
liberty to feign many things of his master 
Socrates, because it mattered little to the 
world whether the instruction that was con- 
veyed to them proceeded from the one phi- 
losopher or from the other. But the servants 
of a Bmne Teacher, who appeared as his 
witnesses, and professed to be the historians 
of his life, were bound by their ofiSce to give 
a true record. And their history was an im- 
position upon the world, if they did not de- 
clare exactly and literally what they Iiad 
seen and heard. This was an odice which 
required not only a love of the truth, but a 
memory more retentive and more accurate 
than it was possible for the apostles to pos- 
sess. To relate, at the distance of twenty 
years, long moral discourses, which were 
not originally written, and which were not 
attended with any striking circumstances 
that might imprint them upon the mind ; to 
preserve a variety of parables, the beauty 
and significancy of which depended upon 
particular expressions ; to record long and 
minute prophecies, where the alteration of a 
single phrase might have produced an incon- 
sistency between the event and the predic- 
tion ; and to give a particular detail of the 
intercourse which Jesus had with his friends 
and with his enemies ; — all this is a work so 
very much above the capacity of unlearned 
men, that, had they attempted to execute 
it by their own natural powers, they must 
have fallen into such absurdities and contra- 
dictions as would have betrayed them to every 
discerning eye. It was therefore highly 
expedient, and even necessary, for the faith 
of future ages, that, besides those oppor- 
tunities of information which the apostles 
enjoyed, and that tried integrity which they 
possessed, their understanding and their 
memory should he assisted by a super- 
natural influence, which might prevent them 
from mistaking the meaning of what they 
had heard, which might restrain them from 
putting into the mouth of Jesus any words 
which he did not utter, or omitting what 
was important, and which might thus give 
us perfect security, that the Gospels are as 
faithful a copy as if Jesus himself had left 
in writing tWe sayings and those actions 
which he wished posterity to remember. 

But we consider the apostles in the lowest 
view, when we speak of them as barely the 
historians of their Master. In their epistles 
they assume a higher character, which ren- 
ders inspiration still more necessary. All 
the benefit which they derived from’ the 
ublic and the private instnictions of Jesus 
efore his death had not so far opened their 
minds as to qualify them for receiving the 
whole counsel of God. And He who Iwows 
what is in man declares to them, the night 
on which he was betrayed, ** I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but you can- 
not bear them now,” John xv, 12. The 
2 I. 3 
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|k^ ends of the eartli themselves needed, at 
the times of their receiving this commission, 
that some one should instruct them in the 
doctrine of Christ, It is true that, after his 
resurrection, Jesus opened their understand* 
ings, and explained to them the scriptures ; 
and he continued upon earth fort^ days, 
speaking to them of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. It appears, however, 
from the history which they have recorded 
in the book of Acts, that some further teach- 
ing was necessary for them^ Acts i. Imme- 
diately before our Lord ascended, their 
nunde being still full of the expectation of a 
temporal kingdom, they say unto him, 
**Lord, wilt tliou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel ? ** It was not till some 
time after they received the gift of the Holy 
<thost, that they understood that the gospel 
had taken away the obligation to observe 
the ceremonies of the IMosaic law; and the 
action of St. Peter in baptizing Cornelius, a 
devout heathen, gave offence to some of the 
apostles and brethren in Judea when they 
first heard it, Acts xi. Yet, in their epistles, 
we find just notions of the spiritual nature 
of the religion of Jesus as a kingdom of 
righteousness, the subjects of which are 
to receive remission of sins, and sanctifica- 
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Rome, and many other circomrtancee wMeh 
have taken place in the hiatorjr of the Chris- 
tian church ; and the Revelation is a book 
of prophecy, of which part has been already 
fnlmled, while the rest will no doubt be ex- 
plained by the events which are to arise in 
the course of Providence. But prophecy is 
a kind of writing which implies the highest 
degree of inspiration. When predictions, 
like those in scripture, are particular and 
complicated, and the events are so remote 
and 80 contingent as to be out of the reach 
of human sagacity, it is plain that the writers 
of the predictions do not speak according to 
the measure of information which they nad 
acquired by natural means, but are merely 
the instruments through which the Almighty 
communicates, in such measure and siiefi 
language as he thinks fit, that knowledge of 
futurity which is denied to man. And 
although the full meaning of their own pre- 
dictions was not understood by themselves, 
they will he acknowledged to be true pro- 
phets when the fulfilment comes to reflect 
light upon that language which, for wise 
purposes, was made dark at the time of its 
being put into their mouth. 

Thus the nature of the writings of the 
apostles suggests the necessity of their hav- 
ing been inspired. They could not he accu- 
rate historians of the life of Jesus without 


lion through his blood, and just notions also 
of the extent of this religion as a dispensa- 
tion the spintual blessings of which are to 
be communicated to all, in every land, who 
teceive it in faith and love. These notions 
appear to us to be the explication both of 
the ancient predictions, and of many parti- 
cular expressions that occur in the dis- 
courses of our Lord. But it is manifest 
iliat they had not been acquired by the apos- 
tles during the teaching of Jesus. They are 
so adverse to everything which men educated 
in Jewish prejudices had learned and had 
ho])ed, that they could not be the fruit of 
their own reflections; and therefore they 
imply the teaching of that Spirit who gradu- 
ally impressed them upon the mind, guiding 
the apostles gently, as they were able to fol- 
low him, into all the truth connected with 
the salvation of mankind. As ins])iration 
was necessary to give the minds of the apos- 
tles possession of the system that is unfolded 
in their epistles, so many parts of that sys- 
tern are removed to such a distance from 
human discoveries, and are liable to such 
xitusapprehension, that unless we suppose a 
r Winued superintendence of the Spirit by 
whom it was taught, succeeding ages would 
not have a sufficient security that mose who 
were employed to deliver it had not been 
ghBty ox gross mistakes in some most im- 
l^l^tant doctrines. 


divine inspiration, nor safe expounders of 
his doctrine, nor prophets of distant events. 

2. Inspiration was promised by our Lord 
to his apostles. It is not unfair reason- 
ing to adduce promises contained in the 
scriptures themselves, as proofs of their 
divine inspiration. It were, indeed, reason- 
ing in a circle, to bring the testimony of the 
scriptures in proof of the divine mission of 
Jesus. But that being established by suf- 
ficient evidence, and the hooks of the New 
Xestament having been proved to be the 
authentic genuine records of the persons 
whose names they hear, we are warranted 
to argue, from the declarations contained 
in them, what is the measure of inspira- 
tion which Jesus was pleased to bestow 
upon his servants. He might have been 
a divine teacher, and they might have been 
his apostles, although he had bestowed 
none at all. But his character gives us 
security that they possessed all that he pro- 
mised. We read m the Gospels that Jesus 
ordained twelve that they snould he with 
him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach, Mark iii. 14. And as this was the 
purjiose for which they were first called, so 
It was the charge left them at his departure. 

Go,*' said he, ** preach the gospel to every 
creature: make disciples of all nations/' 
Mark xvi. 16; Matt, xxviii. 19. His constant 
familiar intercourse with them was intended 


whA^ were t6 be employed. When ^ 
tbm, dunn^ bis life, to preec^ in tbe 
mtiae of Isreel, ne eaid, *'But wben they 
deliver you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak; for it shSl be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak. 
For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you,” Matt. 
X. 19, 20. And when he spake to them in 
his prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
of the persecution which they were to en- 
dure after his death, he repeats the same 
promise : For I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not 
be able to gainsay nor resist,” Luke xxi. 15. 
It is admitted that the words in both these 
passages refer properly to that assistance 
which the inexperience of the apostles was 
to derire from the suggestions of the Spirit, 
when they should be called to defend their 
conduct and their cause before the tribunals 
of the magistrates. But the fulfilment of 
this promise was a pledge, both to the apos- 
tles and to the world, that the measure of 
inspiration necessary for the more important 
purpose implied in their commission would 
not be withheld; and, accordingly, when 
that purpose came to be unfolded to the 
apostles, the promise of the assistance of the 
Spirit was expressed m a manner which 
applies It to the extent of their c'^m mission. 
In the long affectionate discourse recorded 
by St. John, when our Lord took a solemn 
farewell of the disciples, after eating the last 
passover with them, he said, ** And I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you ano- 
ther Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever ; even the Spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him. But ye 
know him ; for he dwclleth with you, and 
shall be m you. The ('’omfortcr which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall leach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever 1 have said unto you. I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but you 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ; for he shall not speak of 
himself, but whatsoever he shall hear that 
shall he speak ; and he will show you things 
to come,” John xiv. 16, 17, 26 ; xvi. 12, 13. 
Here are all the degrees of inspiration which 
we have seen to be necessary for the apostles : 
the Spirit was to bring to their remembrance 
what they had heard; to guide them into 
the truth, which they were not then able to 
bear ; and to show them things to come ; 
and all this they were to derive, not from 
occasional illapses, but from the perpetual 
inhabitation of the Spirit. That this in- 
spiration was vouchsafed to them, not for 
their own sskes, but in order to qualify them 
lor the successful discharge of their office as 
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the diseotiifie mtewag the ptomm of 
roiration; ftm these words: 

Neither pray t for these alone, but for 
them also which sh^ believe on me through 
their word ; that they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee ; that 
they may be one in us ; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me,^' John xvii. 
20, 21. In conformity to this prayer, so 
becoming Him who was not merely the 
friend of the apostles, but the light of the 
world, is that charge which he gives them 
immediately before his ascension : Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you : and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,” Matt, 
xxviii. 19, 20 ; Jam with you alway, not by 
my bodily f>resence ; for immediately after 
he was taken out of their sight ; but I am 
with you by the Holy Ghost, whom I am to 
send upon you not many days hence, and 
who is to abide with you for ever. 

llie promise of Jesus, then, implies, 
according to the plain construction of the 
words, that the apostles, in executing their 
commission, were not to be left wholly to 
their natural powers, but were to be assisted 
by that illumination and direction of the 
Spirit which the nature of the commission 
required ; and we may learn the sense 
which our Lord had of the importance and 
effect of this promise from one circumstance, 
that he never makes any distinction between 
his own words and those of his apostles, but 
places the doctrines and commandments 
which they were to deliver upon a footing 
with those which he had spoken : “He that 
lieareth you, heareth me ; and he that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that 
despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me,” 
Imke X. 16. These words plainly imply that 
Christians have no warrant to pay less re- 
gard to anything contained in the Epistles 
than to that which is contained in the Gos- 
pels ; and teach us that every doctrine and 
precept clearly delivered by the ajiostles 
comes to the Christian world with the same 
stamp of the divine authority as the words 
of Jesus, who spake in the name of him that 
sent him. 

The Author of our religion having thus 
made the faith of the Christian world to 
hang upon the teaching of the apostles, gave 
the most signal manifestation of the fulfil- 
ment of that promise which was to qualify 
them for their oiSice, by the miraculous gifts 
with which they were endowed on th« day 
of pentecost, and by the abundance of those 
gifts which the imposition of their hands 
was to diffuse through the church. One of 
the twelve, indeed, i^ose labours in preach- 
ing the gospel were the most abundant and 
2 L 4 
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flio post eirtsusive, tps not present at this 
kaisipsstatioii j for St. Paul was not called 
to ho an apostle till after the day of pente- 
ooiit. But it is very remarkable that the 
nuoiiuer of his being called was expressly 
calculated to supply this deficiency. As he 
iQinmeyed to Damascus, about noon, to 
&mg the Christians who were there bound 
to Jerusalem, there shone from heaven a 
great Jight round about him. And he heard 
a voice, saying, ** I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. And I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister 
and a witness both of these things which 
thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee ; and now I 
send thee to the gentiles to open their eyes,’* 
Acts xxvi. 12—18. In reference to this man- 
ner of his being called, St. Paul generally 
inscribes his epistles with these words: 

“ Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
will” or “ by the commandment of God;” 
and he explains very fully what he meant by 
the use of this expression, m the beginning 
of his Epistle to the Galatians, where he 
gives an account of his conversion : “ Paul 
an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but 
by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead. I neither received 
the gospel of man, neither was I taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. When 
it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
him among the heathen : immediatsly I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, neither went 
I up to Jerusalem to them which were apos- 
tles before me ; but I went into Arabia,” 
Gal. i. 1, 12, 13 — 17 . All that we said of 
the necessity of inspiration, and of the im- 
port of the promise wliich Jesus made to the 
other apostles, receives very great confirma- 
tion from this history of St. Paul, who, being 
called to be an apostle after the ascension of 
Jesus, received the gospel by immediate 
revelation from heaven, and w’as thus put 
upon a footing with the rest, both as to his 
designation, which did not proceed from the 
choice of man, and as to his qualifications, 
which were imparted, not by human instruc- 
tion, but by the teaching of the Author of 
(yhristianity. The Lord Jesus who aiipeared 
to him might furnish St. Paul with the same 
advantages which the other apostles had 
derived from his presence on earth, and 
might give him the same assurance of the 
inhabitation of the Spirit that the promises, 
which we have been considering, had im- 
parted to those. , 

3. Inspiration was claimed by the apos- 
tles ; and their claim may be considered as 
the interpretation of the promise of their 
Master. We shall not find the claim to 
inspiration formally advanced in the Gos- 
pels. 'Fhis omission has sometimes been 
stated by those superficial critics, whose pre- 
judices serve to account for their haste, as 
im objection against the existence of inspira- 
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tion. But if you attend to the reason of the 
omission, vou will perceive that it is only an 
instance 0 / that delicate propriety which per- 
vades all the New Testament. Ihe Gospels 
are the record of the ^eat facts which vouch 
the truth of Christianity. These facts are to 
be received upon the testimony of men who 
had been eye-witnesses of them. Hie foun- 
dation of Christian faith being Imd in an 
assent to these facts, it would have been pre- 
posterous to have introduced in support of 
them that influence of the Spirit which 
preserved the minds of the apostles from 
error. For there can be no proof of the 
inspiration of the apostles, unless the 
truth of the facts be previously admitted. 
Hie apostles, therefore, bring fonvard the 
evidence of Christianity in its natural order, 
when they speak in the Gospels as the com- 
panions and eye-witnesses of Jesus, claiming 
that credit which is due to honest men who 
had the best opportunities of knowing what 
they declared. 'I'his is the Janguage of St. 
John : “ Many other signs did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples. But these arc 
written that ye may believe ; and this is the 
disciple which testifieth these things,” John 
XX. 30, 31; xxi. 24. The evangelist Luke 
appears to speak difiPercnlly in the introduc- 
tion to his Gospel, I^uke i. 1 — 4 ; and oppo- 
site opinions have been entertained respect- 
ing the information conveyed by that intro- 
duction. 

There is a difference of opinion, first, with 
regard do the time when St. Luke wrote his 
Gospel. It appears to some to be expressly 
intimated that he wrote after St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, because he speaks of other 
Gospels then in circulation ; and it is gene- 
rally understood that St. John wrote his 
after the other three. But the manner in 
which St. Luke speaks of these other Gos- 
pels does not seem to apply to those of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. He calls them 
many, which implies that they were more 
than two, and which would confound these 
two canonical Gospels with imperfect ac- 
counts of our Lord’s life, which we know 
from ancient writers were early circulated, 
but were rejected after the four Gospels were 
published. It is hardly conceivable that St. 
Luke would have alluded to the two (lospels 
of St. Alatthew and St. Mark without dis- 
tinguishing them from other very inferior 
productions; and therefore it is probable 
that when he used this mode of expression, 
no accounts of our Lord’s life were then in 
existence but those inferior productions, 
lliere appears, also, to very sound critics, 
to be internal evidence that St. Luke wrote 
first. He is much more particular than the 
other evangelists in his report of our Lord’s 
birth, and of the meetings with his apostles 
after his resurrection. They might think it 
unnecessary to introduce the same particu- 
lars into their Gospels after 8t. Luke. But 
if they wrote before him, the want of these 
particulars gives to their Gospels an appear'^ 
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ance of imperfection which we cannot easily 
explain. 

The other point suggested by this intro- 
dnction^ upon which there has been a differ- 
ence of opinion, is, whether St. Luke, who 
was not an apostle, wrote his Gospel from 
personal knowledge, attained by his being a 
companion of Jesus, or from the informa- 
tion of others. Our translation certainly 
favours the last opinion ; and it is the more 
general opinion, defended by very able 
critics. Dr Randolph, in the first volume 
of his works, which contains a history of 
our Savioin ’s life, supports the first opinion, 
and suggests a punctuation of the verses, 
and an interpretation of one word, according 
to which that opinion may be defended. 
Read the second and third verses in con- 
nexion : vap4^oaav rj/juv ol atr' apxv^ 

avTdrrrai Kal umjphai yivdfievoi rod Xoyov *'E5tf|€ 
Kaijjiolt wapYiKo\ovBr)K^ri &vu)div 'ardcriP aKpiSm 

Ka6€^i}s ffoi ypd\f/ah Kpdrire 0€<i<^iAe, “ Even as 
they who were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word from the hegintiing delivered 
them to us, it seemed good to me also, 
having accurately traced,” &c. lly is 
understood the Christian world, who had 
received information, both oral and written, 
from those that had been aMTrai Kal v^ripL 
Tai, “ eye-witnesses and ministers.” Kdifiol 
means iSt. Luke, who proposed to follow 
the example of those avr&irrai m writing 
what he knew; and he desenbes his own 
knowledge by the word 'arapnKo\ov07)K6Ti, 
which is more precise than the ciicumlocu- 
tion, by which it is translated, “ having had 
understanding of all things.” Perfect un- 
derstanding may be derived from various 
sources ; but tirapaKo\uv94(a properly means, 
“ I go along with as a companion, and de- 
rive knowledge from my own observation.” 
And it is remarkable that the word is used 
in this very sense by the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, who published his history not 
many years after 8t. Luke wrote, and who, 
in bis introduction, represents himself as 
worthy of credit, because he had not merely 
inquired of those who knew, but 'orapriKoXov- 
driKdra rots yeydpotnu, w'hich he explains by 
this expression : noAAwv jxIp adrovpyhs 
and to state in the third verse that he, 
'wAftroji' 5* avrdrrrris yeydixt^os, an actor in 
many things, and an eye-witness of most. If 
this interpretation is not ajiproved of, then, 
according to the sense of those verses which 
is most commonly adopted, St. Luke ivill 
be understood to give in the second verse 
an account of that ground upon wliich the 
knowledge of the Christian world with re- 
gard to these things rested, the reports of 
the ** eye-witnesses and ministers,” having 
collected and collated these reports, and 
employed the most careful and minute in. 
vestigation, he had resolved to write an ac- 
count of the life of Jesus. Here he does 
not claim inspiration : he does not even say 
that he was an eye-witness. But he says 
that, having, like others, heard the report of 
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eye-witnesses, he bad accurately examined the 
truth of what they said, and presented to the 
Christian world tne fruit of his researches. 

The foundation is still the same as in St. 
John’s Gospel, the report of those in whose 
presence Jesus did and said what is recorded. 
To this report is added, (1.) The investiga- 
tion of St. Luke, a contemporary of the 
apostles, the companion of St. Paul in a 
great part of his journeyings, and honoured 
by him with this title, “ Luke, the beloved 
physician,” Col. iv. 14. (2.) The approba- 

tion of St. Paul, who is said, by the earliest 
Christian writers, to have revised this Gos- 
pel written by his companion, so that it came 
abroad with apostolical authority. (3.) The 
universal consent of the Christian church, 
which, although jealous of the books that 
were then published, and rejecting many 
that claimed the sanction of the apostles, has 
uniformly, from the earliest times, put the 
Gospel of St. Luke upon a footing with those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark : a clear de- 
monstration that they who had access to the 
best infoimation knew that it had been re- 
vised by an apostle. 

As, then, the authors of the Gospels ap- 
pear under the character of eye-witnesses, 
attesting wdiat they had seen, there would 
have been an impropriety in their resting 
the evidence of the essential facts of Chris- 
tianity upon inspiration. But after the re- 
spect which their character and their con- 
duct procured to Iheir testimony, and the 
visible confirmation which it received from 
heaven, had established the faith of a part of 
the world, a belief of their inspiration be- 
came necessary. They might have been 
credible witnesses of facts, although they 
had not been distinguished from other men. 
But they were not qualified to execute the 
office of apostles without being inspired. 
And therefore, as soon as the circumstances 
of the church required the execution of that 
office, the claim which had been conveyed 
to them by the promise of their Master, and 
which is implied in the apostolical character, 
appears in their writings. 'ITiey instantly 
exercised the authoiity derived to them from 
Jesus, by jilanting ministers in the cities 
where they had preached the gospel, by set- 
ting everything pertaining to tnese Christian 
societies in order, by controlling the exercise 
of those miraculous gifts which they had 
imparted, and by correcting the abuses Avhich 
happened even in their time. But they de- 
manded from all who had received the faith 
of Christ submission to the doctrines and 
commandments of his apostles, as the in- 
spired messengers of heaven. ” But God 
hath revealed it,” not them, as our translators 
have supplied the accusative, ” revealed the 
wisdom of God, the dispensation of the gos- 
pel, unto us by his Spirit; for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. Now we have received not the spint 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God , 
that we might know the things which arc 
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ghtsn m of God; which thing®, also, 
Wis apeak, mot in the words which m^"s 
wlaaom toacheth, bmt which the Holy Ghost 
teaehoOi,” l Cor. ». 10, 12, 13. “ If any 

man thi^ himself to he a prophet, or spi- 
ritnid, let him acknowledge that the things 
that I write unto you are the commandments 
of the Lord,” 1 Cor. xiv, 37 ; that is. Let no 
eminence of spiritual gifts be set up in oppo- 
idtion to the authority of the apostles, or as 
implying any dispensation from submitting 
to It. ” For this cause, also, thank we God 
without ceasing, because when ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye 
received it not as the word of men, but, m 
it is in truth, the word of God,” 1 These, ii. 
13. St. Peter, speaking of the epistles of 
St. Paul, says, “ Even as our beloved brother 
Paul, aho, according to the wisdom given 
unto him, hath written unto you,” 2 Peter 
lii. 15. And St. John makes the same claim 
of inspiration for the other apostles, as well 
as for himself : We are of God ; he that 
knoweth God, heareth ua : he that is not of 
God, heareth not us,” 1 John iv. 6. 

The claim to inspiration is clearly made 
bv the apostles in those passages where they 
place their own writings upon the same foot- 
ing with the books of the Old Testament ; 
for St. Paul, speaking of the ifph. ypAfi/xara, 
“ holy scriptures^'* a common expression 
among the Jews, in which Timothy had been 
instructed from his childhood, says, “ All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 
2 Tim. iii. 16. St. Peter, speaking of the 
ancient prophets, says, “ The Spirit of Christ 
was in them,” 1 Peter i. 11 ; and, “The 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man ; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Peter i. 
21. And the quotations of our Lord and his 
apostles from the hooks of the Old Testament 
are often introduced with an expression in 
which their insjuration is directly asserted : 
“Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias;” 
“ By the mouth of thy servant David thou 
hast said,” &c.. Acts i. 16 ; iv. 25 ; xxviii. 25. 
But with this uniform testimony to that in- 
spiration of the Jewish scriptures, which was 
universally believed among that people, w^e 
are to comoin this circumstance, that St. 
Paul and St. Peter in different places rank 
their own writings with the books of the Old 
Testament. St. Paul commands that his 
epistles should be read in the churches, 
where none but those books which the Jews 
believed to be inspired were ever read. Col. 
iv. 16. He says that Christians “ are built 
upon the founaation of the apostles and pro- 
phets,” ^irl Ttf r&p iLiros4\wp KoX vpo- 

fvrrctfv, £ph. ii. 20: a conjunction which 
would have been highly improper, if the for- 
mer had not been inspired as tvell as the 
latter ; and St. Peter charges the Christians 
to ** be mindful of the words which were 
spoken before by the holy prophets, and of 
the commandment of us the apostles,” 
2 Peter iii. 2. llie nature of the oook of 
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Revektioii led the apostle John to assert 
most directly his personal inspiration; for 
he says that “ Jesus sent and signified by 
his angel to his servant John the Uitngs that 
were to come to pass ;” and that the divine 
Person, like the Son of Man, who appeared 
to him when he was in the Spirit, com- 
manded him to write in a book w^t he saw. 
And in one of the visions there recorded, 
when the dispensation of the gospel was pre- 
sented to St. John under the figure of a great 
city, the New Jerusalem, descending out of 
heaven, there is one part of the image which 
is a beautiful expression of that authority in 
settling the form of the Christian church, and 
teaching articles of faith, which the apostles 
derived from their inspiration : “ llie wall 
of the city had twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb,” Rev. i. 1, xxi. 14. 

lliese are only a few of the many passages 
to the same purpose which occur in reading 
the New Testament. But it is manifest, 
even from them, that the manner in ivhicb 
the apostles speak of their own writings is 
calculated to mislead every candid reader, 
unless they really wrote under the direction 
of the Spirit of God. So gross and daring 
an imposture is absolutely inconsistent not 
only with their whole character, but also with 
those gifts of the Holy Ghost of which there 
isuiumestionable evidence that they were pos- 
sessed ; and which, being the natural vouchers 
of the assertion made by them concerning 
their own writings, cannot be supposed, upon 
the principles of sound theism, to have been 
imparted for a long course of years to per- 
sons who continued during all that time as- 
serting such a falsehood, and appealing to 
those gifts for the truth of what they said. 

4. The claim of the apostles derives much 
confirmation from the reception which it 
met with amongst the Christians of their 
days. It appears from an expression of St. 
Peter, that at the time when he wTote his 
second epistle, the epistles of St. Paul were 
classed with “the other scriptures,” the books 
of the Old Testament ; that is, were accounted 
inspired writings, 2 Peter lii. 16. It is well 
known to those who are versed in the early 
history of the church, with what care the 
first Christians discriminated between the 
apostolical wTitings and the compositions of 
other authors however much distinguished 
by their piety, and with what reverence they 
received those books which were known by 
their inscription, by the place from which 
they proceeded, or the manner in which they 
were circulated, to be tlie work of an apostle. 
In Lardner’s “Credibility of the Gospel 
History,” will be found the most particular 
information upon tMs subject ; and it will be 
perceived that thfe whole history of the sup- 
|>08ititiou8 writings which appeared in early 
times, conspires m attesting the veneration 
in which the authority of the apostles was 
held by the Chnstian church. We leam 
from Justin Martyr, that, before the middle 
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cf the second century, the memoirs of the 
apostles, and the compositions of the pro< 
phets,” were read together in the Christian 
assemblies. We know, that, from the earliest 
times, the church has submitted to the writ- 
ings of the apostles as the infallible standard 
of faith and practice ; and we find the ground 
of this peculiar respect expressed by the first 
Christian writers as well as by their succes- 
sors, who speak of the writings of the apos- 
tles as “ divine writingsffrora the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost.** 

To this general argument we may add, that 
right views on the subject of the inspiration 
of the sacred writers are also necessary, 
because even some Christian writers have 
spoken obscurely and unsatisfactorily on the 
subject, dividing inspiration into different 
kinds, and assigning each to different por- 
tions of the holy volume. By inspiration we 
are to understand, that the sacred writers 
composed their works under so plenary and 
immediate an influence of the Holy Spirit, 
that God may be said to speak by those 
writers to man, and not merely that they 
spoke to men in the name of God, and by 
his authority; and there is a considerable 
difference between the two propositions. 
Each supposes an authentic revelation from 
God ; but the former view secures the scrip- 
tures from all error both as to the subjects 
spoken, and the manner of expressing them. 
This, too, is the doctrine taught in the 
scriptures themselves; which declare, not 
only that the prophets and apostles spake in 
the name of God, but that God spake by 
them as his instruments : “The Holy Ghost 
by the mouth of David spake** “Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet,** 
“ The prophecy came not of old time, by the 
will of man ; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. For 
this reason, not only that the matter con- 
tained in the book of “the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms,*' (the usual phrase by which 
the Jew's designated the whole Old Testa- 
ment,) was true; but that the books were 
written under divine inspiration, they are 
called collectively by our Lord and by his 
apostles, “ the scriptures^** in contradistinc- 
tion to all other writings ; — a term which the 
apostle Peter, as stated above, applies also to 
the writings of St. Paul, and which therefore 
verifies them as standing on the same level 
with the books of the Old Testament as to 
their inspiration: “Even as our beloved 
brother Paul also, according to the wisdom 
given unto him, hath written unto you ; as 
also in all his epistles, speaking of these 
things, in which are some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
scriptures, unto their own destruction.” The 
apostles also, as we have seen, expressly claim 
an inspiration, not only as to the subjects on 
which they wrote, but as to the words in which 
they expressed themselves. Further, our Lord 
promised to them the Holy Spirit to guide 
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them into all truth: ^*When he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth : For he shall not speak of himself ; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak: And he will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me : for he shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you.** 
And that he was not to fulfil his office by 
suggesting thoughts only, but words, is 
clear from Chri8t*s discourse with them on 
the subject of the persecutions they were to 
endure for “ his name*s sake : ** “And when 
they bring you into the synagogues, and 
unto magistrates and powers, take ye no 
thought how or what thing ye shall answer, 
or what ye shall say; for the Holy Ghost 
shall teach you in the same hour what ye 
ought to say ; for it is not ye that speak ; 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you.** This inspiration of words is also 
asserted by St. Paul as to himself and his 
brethren, when he says to the Corinthians, 
“ Which things also we speak, not in the woi ds 
which man’s wisdom teacheth ; but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” Thus we find that the 
claim which the sacred writers make on this 
subject is, that they were in truth what they 
have been aptly called, “ the penmen of the 
Holy Ghost ; ** and that the words in which 
they clothed “ the wisdom given unto them** 
were words “taught” by the Holy Spirit. 

But it may be asked, How are we to ac- 
count for that difference of style which is 
obser\"ahle in each? that manner, too, so 
natural to each, and so distinct in all ? with 
those reasonings, recollections of memory, 
and other indications of the working of the 
mind of each writer in its own character and 
temperament? Some persons, indeed, ob- 
serving this, have concluded their style and 
manner to be entirely human, whilst their 
thoughts were either wholly divine, or so 
superintended by the Holy Ghost as to have 
been adopted by liim, and therefore, although 
sometimes natural, to be of equal authority 
as if they had been exclussively of divine 
suggestion. This, indeed, would be suffi- 
cient to oblige our implicit credence to their 
writings, as being from God; hut it falls 
below the force of the passages above cited, 
which attribute to a divine agency their 
words also. The matter may be rightly con- 
ceived by considering, that an inspiration of 
words took place either by suggesting those 
most fit to express the thoughts, or by over- 
ruling the selection of such words from the 
common store acquired by, and kid up in, the 
mind of each writer, which is quite compatible 
with the fact, that a peculiarity and appro- 
priateness of manner might still be leu to 
them separately. To suppose that an inspira- 
tion of terms, as well as thoughts, could not 
tsd&e place without producing one uniform 
style and maner, is to sunpose that the 
minds of the writers would thus become 
entirely passive under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; whereas it is easily conceivable 
that the verbiage, style, and manner of each 
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wm n0l to much displaced, as elevated, en- 
riched, and controlled hy the Holy Spirit ; 
and t W there was a previous fitness, in all 
these respects, in aU the sacred penmen, for 
which they were chosen to be the instruments 
under the aid and direction of the Holy 
OhoBt, of writing such portions of the general 
revelation as the wisdom of God assigned to 
each of them. On the other hand, whilst it 
is so conceivable that the words and manner 
of each might be appropriated to his own 
design hy the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
it by no means follows that both were not 
greatly altered, as well as controlled, although 
they still retained a general similarity to the 
uninfluenced style and manner of each, and 
still presented a characteristic variety. As 
none of their writings on ordinary occasions, 
and when uninspired, have come down to 
us, we cannot judge of the degree of this 
difference; and therefore no one can with 
any just reason affirm that their writings are 
the word of God as to the doctrine, but 
the word of man as to the channel of convey- 
ance.” Certain it is, that a vast difference 
may be remarked between the writings of 
the apostles, and those of the most eminent 
fathers of the times nearest to them; and 
that not only as to precision and strength of 
thought, but also as to language. This cir- 
cumstance is at least strongly presumptive, 
that although the style of inspired men was not 
stripped of the characteristic peculiarity of the 
writers, it was greatly exalted and influenced. 

But the same force of inspiration, so to 
speak, was not probably exerted upon each 
of the sacred writers, or upon the same 
writer throughout his writings, whatever 
might be its subject. There is no necessity 
that we should so state the case, in order to 
maintain what is essential to our faith, — the 
plenary inspiration of each of the sacred 
writers. In miracles there was no needless 
application of divine power. Traditional his- 
tory and written chronicles, facts of known 
occurrence, and opinions which were received 
by all, are often inserted or referred to by 
the sacred writers. There needed no mira- 
culous operation upon the memory to recall 
what the memory was furnished with, or to 
reveal a fact which the writers previously 
and perfectly knew : hut their plenary inspi- 
ration consisted in this, that they were kept 
from all lapses of memory, or inadequate 
conceptions, even on these subjects ; and on 
all others the degree of communication and 
influence, both as to doctrine, facts, and the 
terms in which they were to be recorded for 
the edification of the church, was propor- 
tioned to the necessity of the case, hut so 
that the whole was authenticated or dictated 
by the Holy Spirit with so full an influence, 
that it became truth without mixture of error, 
expressed in such terms as he himself ruled 
or suggested. This, then, seems the true 
notion of plenary inspiration, that for the 
inirelation, insertion, and adequate enuncia- 
tion of truth, it was full and complete. 


The |>nncipal objections to this view of 
the inspiration of words are well answped 
by t)r. Woods, an American divine, in a 
recent publication, from which, as the sub- 
ject has been lately debated in this country, 
the following extracts wUI be acceptable, 
although there is in them a repetition of 
some of the preceding observations : — 

“ One argument which has been ur^ed 
against the supposition that divine inspiration 
had a respect to language, is, that the lan- 
uE^e employed by the inspired writers ex- 
ibits no marks of a divine interference, but 
is perfectly conformed to the genius and 
taste of the writers. The fact here alleged 
is admitted. But how does it support the 
opinion of those who allege it? Is it not 
evident, that God may exercise a perfect 
superintendency over inspired writers as to 
the language they shall use, and yet that 
each one of them shall write in his own 
style, and in all respects according to his 
own taste ? May not God give such aid to 
his servants, that, while using their own 
style, they will certainly he secured against 
all mistakes, and exhibit the truth with per- 
fect propriety? It is unquestionable, that 
Isaiah, and 8t. Paul, and 8t. John might be 
under the entire direction of the Holy Spirit, 
even as to language, and, at the same time, 
that each one of them might write in his own 
manner; and that the peculiar manner of 
each might be adapted to answer an impor- 
tant end ; and that the variety of style, thus 
introduced into the sacred volume, mi^ht be 
suited to excite a livelier interest in the 
minds of men, and to secure to them a far 
greater amount of good, than could ever 
have been derived from any one mode of 
writing, llie great variety existing among 
men as to their natural talents, and their 
peculiar manner of thinking and writing may, 
in this way, be turned to account in the work 
of revelation, as well as in the concerns of 
common life. Now, is it not clearly a matter 
of fact, that God has made use of this vari- 
ety, and given the Holy Spirit to men, dif- 
fering widely from each other in regard to 
natural endowments, and knowledge, and 
style, and employed them, with all their 
various gifts, as agents in writing the holy 
scriptures ? And what colour of reason can 
we have to suppose, that the language which 
they used was less under the divine direction 
on account of this variety, than if it had 
been perfectly uniform throughout ? 

“ To prove that divine inspiration had no 
respect to the language of the sacred writers, 
it is further alleged, that even the same doc- 
trine is taught and the same event described 
in a different manner by different writers. 
'^This fact 1 also admit. But how does it 
prove that inspiration had no respect to lan- 
guage ? Is not the variety alleged a m^ifest 
advantage, as to the impression which is 
likely to be made iinon the minds of mmi 
Is not testimony, wnlch is substantially the 
same, always considered as entitled to higher 
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creditjwhen it is given by different witnesses 
in different language, and in a iRfferent 
order ? And is it not perfectly reasonable 
to suppose, that, in making a revelation, 
God would have respect to the common 
principles of human nature and human soci- 
ety, and would exert his influence and con- 
trol over inspired men in such a manner, 
that, by exhibiting the same doctrines and 
facts in different ways, they should make a 
more salutary impression, and should more 
effectually compass the great ends of a reve- 
lation ? All I have to advance on this part 
of the subject may be summed up in these 
two positions: 1. The variety of manner 
apparent among different inspired writers, 
even when treating of the same subjects, is 
far better suited to promote the object of 
divine revelation, than a perfect uniformity. 
2. It is agreeable to our worthiest conceptions 
of God and his administration, that he should 
make use of the best means for the accom- 
plishment of his designs; and, of course, 
that he should impart the gift of inspiration 
to men of different tastes and habits as to 
language, and should lead them, while writ- 
ing the scriptures, to exhibit all the variety 
of manner naturally arising from the diversi- 
fied character of their minds. 

“ But there is another argument, perhaps 
the most plausible of all, against supposing 
that inspiration had any respect to language ; 
which is, that the supposition of a divine 
influence in this respect is wholly unneces- 
sary ; that the sacred writers, having the 
requisite information in regard to the subjects 
on which they were to write, might, so far 
as language is concerned, be left entirely to 
their own judgment and fidelity. But this 
view of the subject is not satisfactory. For 
whatever may be said as to the judgment 
and fidelity of those who wrote the scriptures, 
there is one important circuihstance which 
cannot be accounted for, without supposing 
them to have enjoyed a guidance above that 
of their own minds ; namely, that they were 
infallibly preserved from every mistake or 
impropriety in the manner of writing. If 
we should admit that the divine superintend- 
ence and guidance afforded to the inspired 
writers had no relation at all to the manner 
in which they exhibited either doctrines or 
facts ; how easily might we be disturbed with 
doubts, in regard to the propriety of some of 
their representations ? We should most cer- 
tainly consider them as liable to all the inad- 
vertences and mistakes, to which uninspired 
men are commonly liable ; and we should 
think ourselves perfectly justified in under- 
taking to charge them with real errors and 
faults as to style, and to show how their lan- 
guage might have been improved ; and, in 
short, to treat their writings just as we treat 
the writings of Shakspeare and Addison. 

‘ Here,’ we might say, ‘ Paul was unfortunate 
in the choice of words ; and here his language 
does not express the ideas which he must 
have intended to convey.’ ‘ Here the style of 
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St. John was inadvertent ; and here it was 
faulty : and here it would have been more 
agreeable to the nature of the subject, and 
would have more accurately expressed the 
truth, had it been altered thus.’ If the Ian- 
guage of the sacred writers did not in any 
way come under the inspection of the Holy 
Spirit, and if they were left, just as other 
writers are, to their own unaided faculties in 
regard to everything which pertained to the 
manner of writing ; then, evidently, we might 
use the same freedom in animadverting upon 
their style, as upon the style of other writers. 
But who could treat the volume of inspira- 
tion in this manner, without impiety and 
profaneness ? And rather than make any 
approach to this, who would not choose to 
go to an excess, if there could be an excess, 
in reverence for the word of God ? 

“ On this subject, far be it from me to 
indulge a curiosity which would pry into 
things not intended for human intelligence. 
And far be it from me to expend zeal in sup- 
porting opinions not warranted by the word 
of (rod. But this one point 1 think it speci- 
ally important to maintain ; namely, that the 
sacred writers had such direction of the 
Holy Spirit^ that they were secured against 
all liability to error, and enabled to write 
just what God pleased ; so that what they 
wrote is, in truth, the word of God, and can 
never be subject to any charge of mistake 
either as to matter or form. Whether this 
peifect correctness and propriety as to lan- 
guage resulted from the divine guidance 
directly or indirectly, is a question of no 
particular consequence. If the Spirit of 
(jod directs the minds of inspired men, and 
gives them just conceptions relative lo the 
subjects on which they are to write ; and if 
he constitutes and maintains a connexion, 
true and invariable, between their concep- 
tions and the language they employ to ex- 
press them, the language must, in this way, 
be as infallible, and as worthy of God, as 
though it were dictated directly by the 
Holy Spirit. But to assert that the sacred 
writers used such language as they chose, or 
such as was natural to them, without any 
special divine superintendence, and that, in 
respect to style, they are to be regarded in 
the same light, and equally liable to mistakes, 
as other writers, is plainly contrary to the 
representations which they themselves make, 
and is suited to diminish our confidence m 
the word of God. For how could we have 
entire confidence in the representations of 
scripture, if, after God had instructed the 
minds of the sacred writers in the truth to 
be communicated, he gave them up to all the 
inadvertencies and errors to which human 
nature in general is exposed, and took no 
effectual care that their manner of writing 
should be according to his will ? 

“ Let us then briefly examine the subject, 
as it is presented in the holy scriptures, and 
see whether we find suflicient reason to 
affirm that inspiration had no relation what- 
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efor to limfipaage. 1. The were the 

ttiiyecte of amch a divine inepiration ae ena- 
bleo to apeak ‘ with other tongues j ’ 
lieire i^piration related directly to language. 
% It is the opinion of most writers, that, in 
Home instances, inspired men had not in their 
own minds a clear understanding of the 
things which they spake or wrote. One in- 
stance of this, commonly referred to, is the 
ease of Daniel, who heard and repeated what 
the angel said, though he did not understand 
it, Dan. xii. Inis has also been thought 

to be in some measure the case with the pro- 
phets referred to, 1 Peter i. 10 — 12. And is 
there not reason to think this may have been 
the case with many of the prophetic repre- 
sentations contained in the Psalms, and many 
of the symbolic rites of the Mosaic institute ? 
Various matters are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, which were not intended so much for 
the benefit of the writers, or their contempo- 
raries, as for the benefit of future ages. 
And this might have been a sufficient reason 
why they should be left without a clear un- 
derstaiiding of the things which they wrote. 
In such cases, if the opinion above stated is 
correct, inspired men were led to make use 
of expressions, the meaning of which they 
did not fully understand. And, according 
to this view, it would seem that the teaching 
of the Spirit which they enjoyed, must have 
related rather to the words than to the sense. 
3. Those who deny that the divine influence 
afforded to the sacred writers had any respect 
to language, can find no support in the texts 
which most directly relate to the subject of 
inspiration. And it is surely in such texts, 
if anywhere, that we should suppose they 
would find support. The passage, 2 Peter 
i. 21, is a remarkable one. It asserts that 

* holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.’ There is surely nothing 
here which limits the divine influence to the 
conceptions of their minds. They were 
moved by the Holy Ghost to speak or write. 

* All scripture is divinely inspired,’ 2 Tim. 
iii. 16. Does this text afford any proof that 
the divine influence granted to the inspired 
penmen was confined to their inward con- 
ceptions, and had no respect whatever to the 
manner in which they expressed their con- 
ceptions ? Wliat is scripture ^ Is it divine 
truth conceived in the mind, or divine truth 
written? In Heh. i. 1, it is said that ‘ God 
spake to the fathers by the prophets.’ Does 
this afford any proof that the divine guidance 
which the prophets enjoyed related exclu- 
sively to tW conceptions of their own minds, 
and had tt^«^pect to the manner in which 
they communicated those conceptions t 
Must we not rather think the meaning to 
be, that God influenced the prophets to utter 
or make known important truths? And 
how could they do this, except by the use of 
proper words ? 

“ I have argued in favour of the inspira- 
tion of the apostles, from their commission. 
They were sent by Christ to teach the tniths 
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of religion in his stead. It was an arduciMS 
work ; and in the execution of it they needed 
and enjoyed much divine assistani^ 
forming right conceptions of Christianity in 
their own minds, was not the great work 
assigned to the apostles. If the divine assist- 
ance reached only to this, it reached only to 
that which concerned them as private men, 
and which they might have possessed though 
they had never been commissioned to teach 
others. As apostles, they were to preach 
the gospel to aU who could be brought to 
hear it, and to make a record of divine truth 
for the benefit of future ages. Now is it at 
all reasonable to suppose, that the divine 
assistance afforded them had no respect to 
their main business, and that, in the moment- 
ous and difficult work of communicating the 
truths of religion, either orally or by writing, 
they were left to themselves, and so exposed 
to all the errors and inadvertencies of unin- 
spired men ? But our reasoning does not 
stop here. For that divine assistance which 
we might reasonably suppose would have 
been granted to the apostles in the work of 
teaching divine truth, is the very thing which 
Christ promised them in the texts before 
cited. I shall refer only to Matt. x. 19, 20, 
‘When they shall deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak ; for 
it shall be given you in the same hour 
what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you.’ This promise, as Knapp 
understands it, implies, that divine assist- 
ance should extena not only to what they 
should say, but to the manner in which 
they should say it. It is not, however, to he 
understood as implying, that the apostles 
were not rational and voluntary agents in 
the discharge of their office. But it implies 
that, in consequence of the influence of the 
Spirit to be exercised over them, they should 
say what God would have them to say, with- 
out any liability to mistake, either as to mat- 
ter or manner. From the above-cited pro- 
mise, taken in connexion with the instances 
of its accomplishment which are recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, it becomes evident 
that God may exert his highest influence 
upon his servants, so as completely to guide 
them in -thought and in utterance, in regard 
to subjects which lie chiefly within the pro- 
vince of their natural faculties. For in those 
speeches of the apostles which are left on 
record, we find that most of the things which 
they declared, were things which, for aught 
that appears, they might have known, and 
might nave expressed to others, in the natural 
exercise of their own faculties, lliis princi- 
ple being admitted, and kept steadily in view, 
will rdieve us of many difficulties m regard 
to the doctrine of inspiration. The passage, 
1 Cor. li. 12, 13, already cited as proof of 
the inspiration of the apostles, is very far 
from favouring the opinion that inspiration 
had no respect whatever to their language, 
or that it related exclusively to their thought^* 
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* things we speak, not in the words and the rich and careless sinner lifts up his 

which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which eyes in hell, and is separated from the place 
the Holy Ohost teacheth/ ITie apostle of bliss by an impassable gulf. This at once 
avoided the style and the manner of teaching disproves the doctrine of purgatory, and 
which prevailed among the wise men of demonstrates an intermediate conscious state 
Greece, and made use of a style which corre- of happiness and misery, 
sponded with the nature of his subject, and IRON, btni; occurs first in Gen. iv. 22, 
the end he had in view. And this, he tells and afterwards frequently ; and the (Jhaldee 
us, he did, under the guidance of the Holy in Dan. ii. 33, 41, and elsewhere often 

Spirit. His languap, or manner of teaching, in that book ; trihipof, Rev. xviii. 12, and the 
was the thing to which the divine influence adjectives. Acts xii. 10 ; Rev. ii. 27; ix. 9 ; 
imnarted to him particularly referred. Storr xii 5 ; xix. 15 ; a well-known and very ser- 
and Flatt give the following interpretation viceable metal. The knowledge of working 
of this text : Paul, they say, asserts that the it was very ancient, as appears from Genesis 
doctrines of Christianity were revealed to iv. 22. We do not, however, find that Moses 
him by the almighty agency of God himself ; made use of iron in the fabric of the taber- 
and, finally, that the inspiration of the divine nacle in the wilderness, or Solomon in any 
Spirit extended even to his words, and to all part of the temple at Jerusalem. from 
his exhibitions of revealed truths, lliey the manner in which the Jewish legislator 
add, that St. Paul clearly distinguishes be- speaks of iron, the metal, it appears, must 
tween the doctrine itself, and the manner in have been in use in Egypt before his time, 
which it is communicated.” He celebrates the great hardness of it, Lev. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. Besides xxvi. 19; Deut. xxviii. 23, 48 j takes notice 
questions concerning the nature of the hap- that the bedstead of Og, king of Basban, 
piness of heaven, there have also arisen ques- was of iron, Deut. iii. 11; he speaks of 
tions concerning the state of the soul in the mines of iron, Deut. viii. 9 ; and he corn- 
interval between death and the general re- pares the severity of the servitude of the 
surrection. If we believe, with Dr. Priestley, Israelites in Egypt to the heat of a furnace 
that the soul is not a substance distinct from for melting iron, Deut. iv. 20. We find, 
the body, we must believe with him that the also, that swords, Num. xxxv. 16, axes, 
whole of the human machine is at rest after Deut. xix. 5, and tools for cutting stones, 
death, till it be restored to its functions at Deut. xxvii. 5, were made of iron. By the 
the last day ; but if we are convinced of the ‘"northern iron,” Jer. xv, 12, we may pro- 
immateriality of the soul, we shall not think bably understand the hardened iron, called 
it so entirely dependent in all its operations in Greek from the Chalybes, a people 

upon its present companion, but that it may bordering on the Euxine sea, and conse- 
cxist and act in an unembodied state. And if quently lying on the north of Judea, by 
once we are satisfied that a state of separate w'hom the art of tempering steel is said to 
existence is possible, we shall easily attach have been discovered. Strabo speaks of 
credit to the interpretation commonly given this people by the name of Chalybes, but 
of the various expressions in scripture, which afterwards Chaldsei ; and mentions their 
intimate that the souls of good men are iron mines, lliese, however, were a difierent 
admitted to the presence of God immedi- people from the Chaldeans, who were united 
ately aft^r death, although we soon find that with the Babylonians, 
a bound is set to our speculations concerning ISAAC, the son of Abraham and Sarah, 
the nature of this intermediate state. But was born in the year of the world 2108. 
when we leave philosophical probability, and His name, which signifies laughter, was given 
come to the doctrine of scripture, the only him by his mother, because when it was 
ground of certainty on all such subjects, a told her by an angel that she should have a 
great number of passages are so explicit, son, and tnat at a time of life when, accord- 
tbat no ingenuity of interpretation has been ing to the course of nature, she was past 
sufficient to weaken their evidence on this child-bearing, she privately laughed, Gen. 
uoint. One branch of the opinions that have xviii. 10 — 12, And when the child was 
been held concerning an intermediate state born she said, ** God hath made me to laugh, 
is the popish doctrine of purgatory; a doc- so that all that hear will laugh with me,” 
trine which appears upon the slightest in- Oen. xxi. 6. The life of Isaac, for the first 
spection of the texts that have been adduced seventy- five years of it, is so blended with 
in support of it to derive no evidence from that of his illustrious father, that the princi- 
scripture ; which originated in the error of pal incidents of it We been already noticed 
the church of Rome in assigning to personal under the article Abraham. His birth was 
sufifering a place in the justification of a attended with some extraordinary circum- 
sinner ; and which is completely overturned stances : it was the subject of various pro- 
by the doctrine of justification by faith, and mises and prophecies ; an event most ar- 
by the general strain of scripture, which dently desired by his parents, and yet pur- 
represents this life as a state of probation, posely delayed by divine Providence till they 
upon our conduct during which our ever- were both advanced in years, no doubt for 
lasting condition depends. The holy Lazarus the trial of their faith, and tliat Isaac might 
is carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom j more evidently appear to be the gift of God^ 
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ttnd child of promise.” At an early 
period of lifb he was the object of the pro- 
fime eontempt of Ishmael, the son of the 
hohd»womaii» by whom he was persecuted ; 
and as in the circumstances attending his 
birth there was something typical of the 
birth of Abraham's greater Son, the Messiah, 
the promised Seed ; so, in the latter instance, 
we contemplate in him a resemblance of 
real Christians, who, as Isaac was, are “ the 
children of promise,” invested in aU the 
immunities and blessings of the new cove- 
nant ; but, as then, “ he that was bom after 
the flesh persecuted him that was born after 
the Spirit, even so it is now,” Gal. iv. 29. 

When Isaac had arrived at a state of man- 
hood, he was required to give a signal proof 
of his entire devotedness to God. Abraham 
was commanded to offer up his beloved son 
in sacriftce, Gen. xxii. 1. This remarkable 
transaction, so far as Abraham was concern- 
ed in it, has already been considered under 
the article Ahraham. But, if from this trial 
of the faith of the parent we turn our atten- 
tion to the conduct of Isaac, the victim des- 
tined for the slaughter, we behold an example 
of faith and of dutiful obedience equally con- 
spicuous with that of his honoured parent. 
Isaac submitted, as it should seem, without 
resistance, to be bound and laid on the altar, 
exposing his body to the knife that was 
lifted up to destroy him. How strikingly 
calculated is this remarkable history to direct 
our thoughts to a more exalted personage, 
whom Isaac prefigured j and to a more aston- 
ishing transaction represented by that on 
Mount Moriah! Behold Jesus (Christ, that 
Seed of Abraham, in whom all the families 
of the earth were to be blessed, voluntarily 
going forth, in obedience to the command of 
his heaVenly Father, and laying down his 
life, as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

In the progress of Isaac’s history, we find 
him, in the time of his greatest activity and 
vigour, a man of retired habits and of remark- 
able calmness of mind. He appears to have 
been affectionately attached to his mother 
Sarah, and, even at the age of forty, was not 
insusceptible of great sorrow on occasion of 
her death. But he allows his father to choose 
for him a suitable partner in life j and Rebekah 
was selected from among his own kindred, 
in preference to the daughters of Canaan, in 
the midst of whom he dwelt. In a few years 
afterwards, he who had mourned for his 
mother, was called to weep over his father’s 
grave ; and in that last act of filial duty, it is 
pleasing to find the two rival brothers, Isaac 
and Ishmael, meeting together for the inter- 
ment of Abraham. The occasion, indeed, 
was well calculated to allay all existing jea- 
lousies and contentions, and cause every 
family broil to cease, Gen, xxv. 9. After the 
death of Abraham, “God blessed his son 
Isaac but, thdtigh the latter had now been 
married twenty years, Rebekah was childless. 
“ Isaac entreated the Lord for his wife, be- 
cause she was barren 5 and the Lord was 
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entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife coa- 
ceive^/’ Oen. xxv, 21. God also promised 
to multiply Isaac’s seed, and his promise 
was fulfilled. Two children were bom to 
him at one time, concerning whom the divine 
purpose was declared to the mother, and no 
doubt to the father also, that “ the elder 
should serv'e the younger,” A famine which 
came upon the country in the days of Isaac, 
obliged him to remove his family and flocks 
and retire to Gerar, in the country of the 
Philistines, of which Abimelech was at that 
time king. The possessions of Isaac multi- 
plied so prodigiously, that the inhabitants of 
the country became envious of him, and 
even Abimelech, to preserve peace among 
them, was under the necessity of requesting 
him to retire, because he was become too 
powerful. He accordingly withdrew, and 
pitched his tent in the valley of Gerar, where 
he digged new wells, and, after a time, re- 
turned to Beersheba, where he fixed his 
habitation, Genesis xxvi. 1 — 23. Here the 
Lord appeared to him, and renewed to him 
the covenant which he had made with Abra- 
ham, promising to be his God, and to make 
him a blessing to others. Abimelech now 
sought his friendship, and, to form an alli- 
ance with him, paid him a visit ; on which 
occasion Lsaac displayed his magnificence by 
a sumptuous entertainment, A. M. 2240. 

When he was a hundred and thirty-seven 
years of age, and his sight had so failed him 
that he could not distinguish one of his sons 
from the other, Jacob craftily obtained from 
him the blessing of primogeniture. Yet Isaac 
survived many years after this, to him, dis- 
tressing occurrence. He sent Jacob into 
Mesopotamia, there to take a wife of his own 
family, Gen. xxviii. 1, 2, and to prevent his 
marrying among the Canaanites as his bro- 
ther Esau had done. And w’hen Jacob re- 
turned, after a lapse of twenty years, Isaac 
was still living, and continued to live twenty- 
three years longer. He then died at the age of 
a hundred and eighty years, and was buried 
with Abraham by his sons Esau and Jacob, 
Gen. XXXV. See Esau and Jacob. 

ISAIAH. Though fifth in the order of 
time, the writings of the prophet Isaiah are 
placed first in order of the prophetical books, 
principally on account of the sublimity and 
importance of his predictions, and partly 
also because the book which bears his name 
is larger than all the twelve minor prophets 
put together. Concerning his family and 
descent, nothing certain has been recorded, 
except what he himself tells us, Isaiah i. 1, 
namely, that he was the son of Amos, and 
discharged the prophetic office “in the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiati, 
kings of Judah,” who successively flourished 
between A. M. 3194 and 3305. There is a 
current tradition that he was of the blood- 
royal ; and some writers have affirmed that 
his father Amoz or AmoS was the son of 
Joash, and consequently brother of Uzziah, 
king of Judah. Jerom, on the authority of 
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mme rabbinical writers, says, tliat the pro- 
pliet bis daughter in marriage to Ma- 
nasseh king of Judah ; but this opinion is 
scarcely credible, because Manasseh did not 
commence his reign until about sixty years 
after Isaiah had begun to discharge his pro- 
phetic functions. He must, indeed, have 
exercised the office of a prophet during a 
long period of time, if he lived to the reign 
of Manasseh; for the lowest computation, 
beginning from the year in which Uzziah 
died, when he is by some supposed to have 
received his first appointment to that office, 
brings it to sixty-one years. But the tradi- 
tion of the Jews, which has been adopted by 
most Christian commentators, that he was 
put to death by Manasseh, is very uncertain ; 
and Aben Ezra, one of the most celebrated 
Jewish writers, is rather of opinion that he 
died before Hezekiah ; which Bishop Lowth 
thinks most probable. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that he lived at least to the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of Hezekiah; which makes 
the least possible term of the duration of his 
prophetic office to be about forty-eight years. 
The name of Isaiah, as Vitringa has remarked 
after several preceding commentators, is in 
some measure descriptive of his high charac- 
ter, since it signifies the Salvation ^Jehovah ; 
and was given with singular propriety to 
him, who foretold the advent of the Messiah, 
through whom all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of God,” Isaiah xl. 5 ; Luke iii. 6 ; Acts 
iv. 12. Isaiah was contemporary with the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, Joel, and Micah. 

Isaiah is uniformly spoken of in the scrip- 
tures as a prophet of the highest dignity: 
Bishop Lowth calls him the prince of all tne 
prophets, and pronounces the whole of his 
Dook to be poetical, with the exception of a 
few detached passages. It is remarkable, 
that his wife is styled a prophetess in Isaiah 
viii. 3 ; whence the rabbinical writers have 
concluded that she possessed the spirit of 
prophecy : but it is very probable that the 
prophets’ wives were called prophetesses, as 
the priests* wives were termed priestesses, 
only from the quality of their husbands. 
Although nothing further is recorded in 
the scriptures concerning the wife of Isaiah, 
we find two of his sons mentioned in 
his prophecy, who were types or figur- 
ative pledges; and their names and ac- 
tions were intended to awaken a religious 
attention in the persons whom they were 
commissioned to address and to instruct. 
Thus, Shear-jashub signifies, “a remnant 
shall return,” and showed that the captives 
who should be carried to Babylon should 
return thence after a certain time, Isaiah vii. 
3; and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, which de- 
notes, “ make speed (or run swiftly) to the 
spoil,** implied that the kingdoms of Israel 
and Syria would in a short time be ravaged, 
Isaiah viii. 1, 3. Besides the volume of pro- 
phecies, which we are now to consider, it 
appears from 2 Chron, xxvi. 22, that Isaiah 
wrote an account of *‘the acts of Uxziah,** 
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king of Judah : this has perished with some 
other writings of the prophets, which, as 
probably not written by inspiration, were 
never admitted into the canon of scripture, 
lliere are also two apocryphal books ascribed 
to him, namely. The Ascension of Isaiah, 
and The Apocalypse of Isaiah; but these 
are evidently forgeries of a later date, and 
the Apocalypse has long since perished. 

The scope of Isaiah’s predictions is three- 
fold, namely, 1. To detect, reprove, aggra- 
vate, and condemn, the sins of the Jewish 
people especially, and also the iniquities of 
the ten tribes of Israel, and the abominations 
of many gentile nations and countries ; de- 
nouncing the severest judgments against all 
sorts and degrees of persons, whether Jews 
or gentiles. 2. To invite persons of every 
rank and condition, both Jews and gentiles, 
to repentance and reformation, by numerous 
promises of pardon and mercy, ft is worth) 
of remark, tnat no such promises are inter- 
mingled with the denunciations of divine 
vengeance against Babylon, although tliey 
occur in the threatenings against every other 
people. 3. To comfort all the truly pious, 
in the midst of all the calamities and judg- 
ments denounced against the wicked, with 
prophetic promises of the true Messiah, 
which seem almost to anticipate the gospel 
history, so clearly do they foreshow the 
divine character of Christ. 

Isaiah has, with singular propriety, been 
denominated the evangelical prophet, on 
account of the number and variety of his 
prophecies concerning the advent and cha- 
racter, the ministry and preaching, the suf- 
ferings and death, and the extensive perma- 
nent kingdom, of the Messiah. So explicit 
and determinate are his predictions, as well 
as so numerous, that he seems to speak 
rather of things past than of events yet 
future ; and he may rather be called an evan- 
eiist than a prophet. No one, indeed, can 
e at a loss in ajiplying them to the mission 
and character of Jesus Christ, and to the 
events which are cited in his history by the 
writers of the New Testament. This prophet, 
says Bishoj) Lowth, abounds in such trans- 
cendent excellencies, that he may be properly 
said to aftbrd the most perfect model of pro- 
phetic poetry. He is at once elegant and 
sublime, forcible and ornamented ; he unites 
energy with copiousness, and digjnity with 
variety. In his sentiments there is uncom- 
mon elevation and majesty ; in his imagery, 
the utmost propriety, elegance, dignity, and 
diversity; in his language, uncommon beauty 
and energy; and, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity of his subjects, a sui^rising degree of 
clearness and simplicity. To these we may 
add, that there is such sweetness in the 
poetical composition of his sentences, whe- 
ther it proceed from art or genius, that, if 
the Hebrew poetry at present is possessed 
of any remains of its native grace and har- 
mony, we shall chiefly fina them in the 
writings of Isaiah : so that the saying of 
M M 



tfukj most justly be applM ibis 

prapliet 

** Vhm tact the canUrmed exemplar of meaeitiSi, 

Full of wiidom« and perfSect in beauty/' 

Eaekielxicviii 11. 

Isaiali also greatly excels in all the graces of 
method^ order^ connexion^ and arrangement : 
though in asserting this we must not foi^et 
the nature of the prophetic impulse, which 
bears awav the mind with irresistible vio- 
lence, ana frequently in rapid transitions 
from near to remote objects, from human to 
divine. We must likewise be careful in 
remarking the limits of particular predictions, 
since, as they are now extant, they are often 
improperly connected, without any marks of 
discrimination; which injudicious arrange- 
ment, on some occasions, creates almost 
insuperable didiculties. 

Bishop Lowth has selected the thirty- 
foiurth and thirty-fifth chapters of this pro- 
phet, as a specimen of the poetic style in 
^hich Isaiah delivers his predictions, and has 
illustrated at some length the various beau- 
ties which eminently distinguish the simple, 
regular, and perfect poem contained in those 
chapters. But the grandest specimen of his 
poetry is presented in the fourteenth chapter, 
which is one of the most sublime odes occur- 
ring in the Bible, and contains the noblest 
personifications to be found in the records 
of poetry. The prophet, after predicting 
the liberation of the Jews from their severe 
captivity in Babylon, and their restoration 
to their own country, verses 1 — 3, introduces 
a chorus of them, expressing their surprise 
and astonishment at the sudden downfal of 
Babylon, and the great reverse of fortune 
that had befallen the tyrant, who, like his 
redecessors, had oppressed his own, and 
ai'assed the neighbouring kingdoms. These 
oppressed kingdoms, or their rulers, are 
represented under the image of the fir-trees 
and the cedars of Libanus, which is fre- 
quently used to express anything in the 
political or religious world that is superemi- 
nently great and majestic : ibe whole earth 
shouts for joy ; the cedars of Libanus utter a 
severe taunt over the fallen tyrant, and boast 
their security now he is no more, verses 4 — 8. 
This is followed, verse 9, by one of the bold- 
est and most animated personifications of 
Hades, or the regions of the dead, that was 
ever executed in poetry. Hades excites his 
inhabitants, the shades of princes, and the 
departed spirits of monarchs. These illus- 
trious shaaes rise at once from their couches 
as from their thrones^ and, advancing to the 
entrance of the cavern to meet the king of 
Babylon, they insult and deride him on 
being reduced to the same low state of impo- 
tence and dissolution with themselves, verses 
10 , 11. The dews now resume the speech, 
verse 12; they address the king of Babylon 
as the morning-star fallen from heaven, as 
the first in splendour and dignity in the 
political world fallen from his high state : 
they inU'oduce him as ntterihg the most ex- 
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traveg^t vaunts of his power Mid ambitiem 
dee^gms in Ws former glory; these 
strongly contrasted, an the close, with 
present low and abject condition, vere^ 
13 — 15 , Immediately follows a dififerent 
scene, and a most happy image, to diversUTy 
the same subject, and gave it a new turn and 
additional force. Certain persons are intro- 
duced, who light upon tne corpse of the 
king of Babylon, cast out and lying naked 
upon the hare ground, among the comxnoil 
slain, just after the taking of the city, 
coverea with wounds, and so disfigured, that 
it is some time before they know him. They 
accost him with the severest taunts, and bit- 
terly reproach him with his destructive 
ambition, and his cruel usage of the con- 
quered; which have deservedly brought 
upon him this ignominious treatment, so dif- 
ferent from what those of his high rank 
usually meet with, and which sh^ cover 
his posterity with disgrace, verses 16—20, 
To complete the whole, God is introduced, 
declaring the fate of Babylon; the utter 
extirpation of the royal family, and the total 
desolation of the city ; the deliverance of his 
people, and the destruction of their enemies ; 
confirming the irreversible decree by the 
awful sanction of his oath, verses 21—27. 
How forcible, says Bishop Louth, is this 
imagery, how diversified, how sublime ! 
How elevated the diction, the figures, the 
sentiments ! The Jewish nation, the cedars 
of Lebanon, the ghosts of departed kings, 
the Babylonish monarch, the travellers who 
find his corpse, and last of all Jehovah him- 
self, we the characters which support this 
beautiful lyric drama. One continued action 
is kept up, or rather, a series of interesting 
actions are connected together in an incom- 
parable whole : this, indeed, is the principal 
and distinguished excellence of the sublimer 
ode, and is displayed m its utmost perfec- 
tion in this poem of Isaiah, which may be 
considered as one of the most ancient, and 
certainly one of the most finished, specimens 
of that species of composition which has 
been transmitted to us. The personifications 
here are frequent, yet not confused ; bold, 
yet not improbable; a free, elevated, and 
truly divine spirit pervades the whole ; nor is 
there anything wanting in this ode to defeat 
its claim to the character of perfect pathos 
and sublimity. There is not a single in^ 
stance in the whole compass of Greek and 
Roman poetry which, in every excellence bf 
composition, can be said to equal or even to 
approach it. 

iSGARIOTj, the name of that disciple 
who betrayed^ur Saviour. He was so called, 
probably, as belonging to Karioth, or Ceri- 
oth ; that is, a man of Kerioth, Matt. x. 4. 

ISHBOSHEIH, a son of king Saul, and 
his successor in the throne. He was iic^ 
knowledged king by a part of the tribes of 
Israel, A. M. 2£K99 while David reigned at 
Hebron, over the tribe of Judah, 2 Sam. ii. 

$1^ (kt, $ iq. fie reigned two years iu 





e, but 4be remaining eight years were 
nt in j^erpetual wars bewen hiii troops 
t those of David, till in this end he perisn- 
, and with him ended the royal dignity of 
i house of Saul. ^ 

|ISHMAELITES, the descendants of Ish- 
el, the son of Abrahaih by Hagar, his 
lyptian bond<maid. Ishmael was born 
1910, and his name, founded on a 
^umstance which afford^ relief to his 
Other, when she was wandering from her 
inter’s house towards Egypt, her native 
.^hotry, is derived f#om the Hebrew 
ISrmed of to hear, and bw, God, and 
di^oting, *^the Lord hath hearkened.” The 
j^venly messenger who appeared to Ifagar 
Ih the wilderness, and instructed her by wnat 
ttame to call her future son, predicted also 
^ that he and his posterity would prove fierce 
nUd warlike, engaged in repeated hostilities, 
and yet able to maintain their independence. 
Hagar, deriving encouragement from this 
circumstance, returned to the house of 
. Abraham, and was soon dehvered of her 
promised son. The father regarded Ishmael 
as the heir of his wealth, till Sarah had the 
promise of her son Isaac. After the birth 
of Isaac, Abraham was persuaded by his 
wife to dismiss Hagar and her son ; and the 
patriarch probably provided for their sub- 
sistence in some distant situation, where 
tiiey could not encroach on the patrimony of 
Isaac. Ha\’ing wiindered for some time in 
the ^vilderness of Beersheba, they proceeded 
farther to the wilderness of Paran, which 
bordered on Arabia ; and here Ishmael arrived 
at maturity, and became an expert archer, or 
a hunter and Avarrior. In process of time 
his mother procured for him a Avife out of, 
Egypt, by Avhom he had twelve sons, who 
CA’entually established themselves as the 
heads of so many distinct Arabian tribes. 
Accordingly, the descendants of Ishmael are 
mentioned in history under the general name 
of Arabians and Ishraaelites, Of IshmaePs 
personal history, we merely learn from the 
sacred writings, that he joined with his bro- 
ther Isaac in paying the last tribute of 
respect to the remains of tbeir father ; and 
that he died at the age of a hundred and 
thirty- seven years, B. C. 1773, Gen, xxv. 9, 
18,. His descendants, according to the 
scjripture account, spread themselves “ from 
lta;vilah to Shur, that is belbre Egypt, as 
goe^t toirards Assyria From this brief 
Statement, ws may cmqijecturaihow far their 
territory extend^ i. , JfevS»h^ according 

to the generality of situated near 

the confluence of the T^jp^ iad Euphrates, 
and Shur, on the isthnmi wich separates 
Arabia from Egypt, now caiLed the Isthmus 
of Suez. From thence well imagine, 

that they spread themsdveh on both sides so 
£ir as to nave taken possession of the greatest 
pioct of Arabia ; and, indeed* Josephus does 
^ not scruple to style. Iheh* progenitor the 

SeeAaasu. 

w ISHTOB^ a couroy sitth^ 

^ sat ^ 


em extremity of the mountains, of Gilead, 
towards Mount Libanus, 2 Sam. x. 6. See 
Tob. 

ISRAEL, a prince of God, or prevailing, 
or wrestling with God. This Is the name 
which the angel gave Jacob, a|ter‘ having 
wrestled ivith him all night at^llahanaim, 
or Peniel, Genesis xxxii. 1, 2, 28, 29, 30 ; 
llosea xii 4. By the name of Isrilsl is some- 
times understood the person of some- 

times the whole people of Israel, whole 
race of Jacob; sometimes ths^i kingdom 
of Israel, or ten tribes, distinct from the 
kingdom of Judah ; nnd finally, the spiritual 
Israel, the tnie church of God. 

ISRAELITES, the descendants of Israel, 
who were first called Hebrews by reason of 
Abraham, who came from the other side of 
the Euphrates; and afrerwards Israelites, 
from Israel, the father of the twelve tribes ; 
and, lastly, Jews, particularly after their re- 
turn from the captivity of Baoylon ; because 
the tribe of Judah was then much stronger 
and more numerous than the other tribes, 
and foreigners had scarcely any knowledge 
but of this tribe. See Jews. 

ISSACHAR, the fifth son of Jacob and 
Leah, Gen. xxx. 14 — 18. He had four sons. 
Tola, Phovah, Job, and Shiraron. We know 
nothing particular of his life. The tribe of 
Issachar had its portion in one of the best 
parts of the land of Canaan, along the great 
plain or valley of Jezreel, with the half tribe 
of Manasseh to the south, that of Zebulun 
to the north, the Mediterranean to the west, 
and Jordan, with the extremity of the sea of 
Tiberias, to the east. 

ITHAMAR, Aaron’s fourth son, Exod. 
vi. 23. There is no probability that he CA-er 
exercised the high-priesthood. He and his 
sons continued in the rank of simple priests, 
till this dignity came into his family in the 
person of Eli. 

ITURAEA, so called from Itur, or Jetur, 
one of the sons of Ishmael, who settled m it, 
but whose posterity were either driven out 
or subdued by the Amorites; when it is 
supposed to have formed a part of the king- 
dom of Bashan, and subsequeully of the 
half-tribe of Manasseh east of Joeuina ; but 
as it was situated beyond the southern spur 
of Mount Hermon, called the Djebel Heish, 
this is doubtful. It lay on the north-eastern 
side of the land of Israel, between it and the 
territory of Damascus, or Syria ; and is sup- 
posed to have been the same country at pre- 
sent known by the name of DjedoOr, on the 
east of the Djebel Heish, betAveen Damascus 
and the lake of Tiberias. The be- 

ing subdued by Aristobulus, the H|g]il 'Priest 
and governor of the Jews, B. G* 
forced by him to embrace the Stal^h re- 
ligion ; and were at the same mfcl^lincor- 
porated into the state. Philip, the 

sons of Herod the Great, was or 

governor, of this country whefi^jm^ the 
Bwtist commenced his mmistry. 

^ WORY. froui fm, ttiooik, and 
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Rev. xviii. 12. 

The ^et 'time that ivory is mentioned in 
ecripture ie in the reign of Solomon. If the 
iotty*fi£l^ I’ealm was written before the Can- 
ticles, before Solomon had constructed 
hie roydit and magnificent throne, then that 
contains the first mention of this commodity. 
It is spoken of as used in decorating those 
boxes of perfume, whose odours were em- 
ployed to exhilarate the king’s spirits. It is 
probable that Solomon, who traded to India, 
first brought thence elephants and ivory to 
Judea. For the king had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish, with the navy of Hiram : once 
in three years came the nav^^ of Iharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, and ivory,” 1 Kings 
X. 22 j 2 Chron. ix. 21. It seems that Solo- 
mon had a throne decorated with ivory, and 
inlaid with gold ; the beauty of these mate- 
rials relieving the splendour, and heighten- 
ing the lustre of each other, 1 Kings x. 18. 
C5)inet8 and wardrobes were ornamented 
with ivory, by what is called marquetry. 
Psalm xlv. 8. 

Quale per artem 
Jndueum buxo aut Orkia terelAntho 
Luoet ebur, Viroil, 

** So diinei a gem, illustrious to behold. 

On tome fair virgm’s neck, enchased in gold : 

So the surrounding ebon’s dark^ hue 
Improves the polish'd ivory to the view.** 

Pitt. 

These were named houses of ivory,” pro- 
bably because made in the form of a house, 
or palace ; as the silver i^ool of Diana, men- 
tioned Acts xix. 24, were in the form of her 
temple at Ephesus ; and as we have now ivory 
moaels of the Chinese pagodas, or temples. 


In this sense we may understand what is said 
of the ivory hosi^ which Ahab made, 1 Kii^ 
xxii. 39; for like Hebrew word translated 
“ Aottse ” is used, as Dr. Taylor well ob- 
serves, for ** a |4ace, or case, wherein aay 
thing lieth, is eoutained, or laid up.” £ee^ 
kiel gives the n^e of house to chests of rich 
apparel, Ezek. xxvii. 24. Dr. Durell, in his 
note on Psalm xlv. 8, quotes places from 
Homer and Euripides, where the same 
propriation is made. Hesiod makes the 
same. As to dwelling-houses, the most, I 
think, we can suppose in regard to them is, 
that they might have ornaments of ivory, as 
they sometimes have of gold, silver, or other 
precious materials, in such abundance as to 
derive an appellation from the article of their 
decoration; as the emperor Nero’s palace, 
mentioned by Suetonius, was named aurea, 
or ** golden,” because lita auro, overlaid 
with gold.” This method of ornamental 
buildings, or apartments, was very ancient 
among the Greeks. Homer mentions ivory 
as employed in the palace of Menelaus at 
Lacedaemon : — 

XoXkov tc pe^oir^Vy KaaBt^fiara ^x^erra 
Xgvaov T*, ii\4KTge re, kclI ^ 5 * 

Odyss. IV. 72. 

** Alxive, beneath, around the palace, shines 
The Bumless treasure of exhausted mines; 

The spoils of elephants the roof inlay, 

And studded amber darts a golden ray." 

Bacchylides, cited by Athenseus, says, that, 
in the island of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, 
the houses of the great men “ glister 
with gold and ivory.” 
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JABBOK, a small river which falls into 
the Jordan below the sea of Tiberias. Near 
this brook the angel wrestled with Jacob, 
Gen. xxxii. 22. Mr. Buckingham thus de- 
scribes it : ** The banks of this stream are so 
thickly wooded with oleander and plane- 
trees, wild olives, and wild almonds in blos- 
som, with many flowers, the names of which 
were unknown to us ; with tall and waving 
reeds, at least fifteen feet in height ; that we 
could tot perceive the water through them 
from above, though the presence of these 
luxuriant borders marked the winding of its 
course, andl the murmur of its flow, echoing 
through , its long deep channel, was to be 
heard distilictly from afar. On this side of 
the streain, at the spot where we forded it, 
was a of wall, solidly built upon the 
inclitiea i^ope, constructea in a uniform 
manner, though of small stones^ and appa- 
Vently finished at the end towards the river, 
so that it never could have been carried 
across, as we at first supposed, either for a 
bridge, or to close the pass. This was called 
by the Arabs ' Shugl beni Israel,’ or the 
work of the sons of Israel; but they knew 
of no other traditions xei^4ing Jt. The 
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river, where we crossed it at this point, was 
not more than ten yards wide, but it was 
deeper than the Jordan, and nearly as rapid; 
so that we had some difficulty in fording it. 
As it ran in a rocky bed, its waters were 
clear, and we found their taste agreeable.” 

JABESH, or JABESH-GILEAD, the 
name of a city in the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
east of Jordan. Naash, king of the Ammo- 
nites, besieged it, 1 Sam. xi. 1, &c. The 
inhabitants were friendly to Saul and his 
family, 1 Sam. xxxi. 11, 12. 

JACHIN, the name of a pillar in Solo- 
mon’s temple, I Kings vii. 21. See Boax. 

JACOB, the son of Isaac lind Eebekah. 
He was the ydunger brother of Esau, and a 
twin. It was Observed, that kt his birth 1 m 
held his brother Esau’s heel, and for thk 
reason was caBed Jacob, Gen. xxv. 26, which 
signifies “ he supplanted.” Jacob was of a 
meek and peaceaW temper, and loved a 
uiet pastbm life; whereas Esau was of a 
erce and turbulent nature, and was fond of 
hunting. Isaac had a particular fondness 
for Esau ; but Eebd&ah was more attached 
to Jacob. The manna: in which Jacob pur- 
chased his for a mesa of 
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pottage, and supplanted him by obtaining 
Ifaac^s blessing, is already referred to in the 
article Esau. 

The events of the interesting and che- 
quered life of Jacob are so plainly and con- 
secutively narrated by Moses, that they are 
iamiliar to all ; but upon some of them a few 
remarks may be useful. As to the purchase 
of the birthright, Jacob appears to have 
been innocent so far as any guile on his part 
or real necessity from hunger on the part of 
Esau is involved in the question; but his 
obtaining the ratihcation of this by the 
blessing of Isaac, though agreeable, indeed, 
to the purpose of God, that the elder 
should serve the younger, was blamable 
as to the means employed. The remarks 
of Dr. Hales on this transaction implicate 
Isaac also : — lliirty- seven years after, 
when Jacob was seventy-seven years old, 
according to Ahulfaragi, and Isaac a hun- 
dred ana thirty-seven, when he was old, 
and his sight had failed, and he expected 
soon to die, his pailiality for Esau led 
him to attempt to set aside the oracle, 
and the cession of Esau’s birthright to 
Jacob, by conferring on him the blessing 
of Abraham, in reward for bringing him 
savoury venison to eat, before his death. 
In this design, however, he was disappointed 
by the artifice of Rebekah, who dressed her 
favourite Jacob in his brother’s clothes, and 
made him personate Esau, and thereby sur- 
reptitiously obtained for him the blessing : 

** Let people serve thee, and nations bow 
down to thee : be lord over thy brethren, 
and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee : 
cursed be every one that curseth thee, and 
blessed be he that blesseth thee,” Gen. xxvii, 

1 — 29. It is remarkable that, notwithstand- 
ing the agitation of Isaac, when “ he trem- 
bled very exceedingly,^’ at the detection of 
the fraud, he did not attempt to rescind the 
blessing, nor transfer it to Esau ; but, on 
the contrary, confirmed it on Jacob : “ Yea, 
and he shall be blessed.” His wishes were 
over-ruled and controlled by that higher 
power which he vainly endeavoured to 
counteract ; and that he spoke as the Spirit 
gave him utterance, appears from his pre- 
diction respecting Esau’s family : “And it 
shall come to pass, when thou shalt have 
the dominion, that thou shalt break thy 
brother’s yoke from off thy neck,” Gen. 
xxvii. 40 ; which was fulfilled in the days of 
Jehoram, king of Judah, “ when the Edom- 
ites revolted from under the dominion of 
Judah, and made themselves a king unto 
this day,” 2 Chron. xxi. 8 — 10. 

According to this view, all the parties 
were more or less culpable ; Isaac, for endea- 
vouring to set aside the oracle which had 
been pronounced in favoiv of his younger 
eon; but of which he might have an ob- 
scure conception; Esau, for wishing to 
deprive his brother of the blessing ifimich 
be had himself relinquished ; and Hebekab 
and Jacob, for secunng it by fradulent 
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means, not trusting wholly in the Lord. 
That their princip^ object, however, was 
the spiritual part of the blessing, and not 
the temporal, was shown by the event. 
For Jacob afterwards reverenced Esau, as 
his elder brother, and insisted on Esau’s 
accepting a present from his hand, in token 
of submission, Gen. xxxiii. 3 — 15. Esau 
also appears to have possessed himself of his 
father’s property during Jacob’s long exile. 
But though the intention of Rebekah and 
Jacob might have been free from worldly 
or mercenary motives, they ought not to have 
done evil that good might come. And they 
were both severely punished in this life for 
their fraud, which destroyed the peace of the 
family, and planted a mortal enmity in the 
breast of Esau against his brother : “Is he 
not rightly named Jacob?” a supplanter; 
“ for he hath supplanted me these two times : 
he took away my birthright, and lo, now he 
hath taken away my blessing. The days of 
mourning for my father are at hand ; then 
will I slay my brother Jacob,” Gen. x.vvii. 
36 — 41. And there can be little doubt 

of his intention of executing his threat, when 
he came to meet him on his return, with 
such an armed force as strongly alarmed 
Jacob’s fears, had not God changed the 
spirit of Esau into mildness, so that “he 
ran to meet Jacob, and fell on his neck, and 
they wept,” Gen. xxxiii. 4. Rebekah, also, was 
deprived of the society of her darling son, 
whom “ she sent away for one year,” as she 
fondly imagined, “ until his brother’s fury 
should turn away,” Gen. xxvii. 42—44 ; but 
whom she saw no more ; for she died during 
his long exile of twenty years, though 
Isaac survived, Gen. xxw. 27. Thus was 
“ she pierced through with many sorrows.” 
Jacob, also, had abundant reason to say. 
Few and evil have been the days of 
the years of my pilgrimage,” Gen. xlvii. p. 
Though he had the consolation of having 
the blessing of Abraham voluntarily renewed 
to him by his father, before he was forced 
to fiy from his brother’s fuxy, Gen. xxviii. 
1—4, and had the satisfaction of obeying 
his parents in going to Padan-aram, or 
Charran, in quest of a wife of his own kin- 
dred, Gen. xxviii. 7 ; yet he set out on a 
long and perilous journey of six hundred 
miles and upwards, through barren and 
inhospitable regions, unattended and un- 
rovided, like a pilgrim, indeed, with only 
is staff in his hand. Genesis xxxii. 10. 
And though he was supported with the 
assurance of the divine protection, and the 
renewal of the blessing of Abraham by God 
himself, in his remarkable vision at Bethel, 
and solemnly devoted himself to his ser- 
vice, wishing only for food and raiment, 
and vowing to profess the worship of God, 
and pay tithe unto him, should he return 
back in peace. Genesis xxviii, 10 — 22 ; yet 
he was forced to engage in a tedious and 
thankless servitude of seven years, at first 
for Rachel* with Laban, who retaliated 
2 BC 3 
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upon him the imposition he had practised 
on his own father; and substituted Leah, 
whom he hated, for Rachel, whom he loved ; 
and thereby compelled him to serve seven 
years more ; and changed his wages several 
times during the remainder of his whole 
servitude of twenty years ; in the course of 
which, as he pathetically complained, “ the 
drought consumed him by day, and the 
frost by night, and the sleep departed from 
his eyes,*' in watching Laban’s flocks, Gen. 
xxxi. 40 ; and at last he was forced to steal 
away, and was only protected from Laban’s 
vengeance, as afterwards from Esau’s, by 
divine interposition. Add to these his do- 
mestic troubles and misfortunes ; the impa- 
tience of his favourite wife, “ Give me chil- 
dren, or I die;” her death in beanng her 
second son, Benjamin ; the rape of his 
daughter Dinah ; the perfidy and cruelty of 
her brothers, Simeon and Levi, to the She- 
chemites ; the misbehaviour of Reuben ; the 
supposed death of .loseph, his favourite and 
most deserving son . — ''J’hese were, all toge- 
ther, sufficient to have brought down his grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, had he not 
been divinely supported and encouraged 
throughout the whole of his jiilgnmagc. 
h'or the circumstances which led Jacob into 
Egypt, see Joseph. 

When Jacob, at the invitation of Joseph, 
went down to Egypt, Joseph introduced his 
father to his royal master ; and the patri- 
arch, in his jinestly character, blessed 
Pharaoh, and supplicated the divine fa- 
vour for the king. The venerable appear- 
ance and the pious demeanour of Jacob 
led the monaich to inquire lus jears; to 
w’hich he replied, “ The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty 
years: jfew and evil have the days of the 
years of my hie been ; and I have not attained 
unto the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” 
l"his answ’er of the patriarch was not the 
language of discontent, but the solemn re* 
lleetion of a man who had experienced a 
large share of trouble, and who knew that 
the whole of human life is indeed but ** a 
vain show,” (ien. xlvii 1 — 10. Jacob spent 
the remainder of his days m tranquillity and 
prosperity, enjoying the society of his be- 
loved child seventeen years. The close of 
Ins life was a happy calm, after a stormy 
voyage. The patriarch, perceiving that 
his dissolution was near, sent for Joseph, 
and bound him by a solemn promise to bury 
him with his fathers in Canaan. Shortly 
alter this, Jacob was taken ill, and it being 
reported to Joseph, he hastened to the bed- 
side of his father, taking with him his two 
sons, Manasseh and Eptiraim. On hearing 
that his son was come, Jacob exerted all his 
strength, and sat up in his bed to receive 
him, and to impart that blessing which, in 
the spirit of prophecy, he was commissioned 
to bequeath. He next blessed the infant 
children of Jo'^enh , but, as he placed his 
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hands upon their heads, he crossed them, 
puttii^ his right upon Ephraim the younger, 
and his left upon Manasseh the elder. Joseph 
wished to correct the mistake of his father, 
but Jacob persisted, being guided by a di- 
vine impulse ; and he gave to each of the 
lads a portion in Israel, at the same time 
declaring that the younger should be greater 
than the elder, Gen. xlviii. 22. When this 
interview was ended, Jacob caused all his 
sons to assemble round his dying bed, that 
he might inform them what would befal 
them in the last days, Gen. xlix. 1, 2. Of 
all the predictions which he pronounced with 
his expiring breath, the most remarkable 
and the most interesting is that relating to 
Judah : ^‘The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall 
the gathering of the people be,” Gen. xlix 10. 
One grand personage was in the mind of 
the patriarch, as it had been in the contem- 
plation of his predecessors, even the illustri- 
ous Deliverer who should arise in after ages 
to redeem his people, and bring salvation to 
the human race. The jiromised Seed was 
the constant object of faithful expectation ; 
and all the patriarchal ordinances, institu- 
tions, and predictions, had an allusion, posi- 
tive or incidental, to the Messiah Hitherto 
the promise was confined generally to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, that from them the 
glorious blessing should arise ; hut now, 
under the divine direction, the dying patri- 
arch foretels in what tribe, and at what 
period, the great Restorer shall come. The 
sovereign authority was to continue in the 
possession of Judah, till from that tribe 
•Shiloh should appear, and then the royalty 
must cease. This was fulfilled ; for the tribe 
of Judah possessed legislative power till the 
time of Christ, and from that period the 
Jewish people have neither had dominion 
nor priesthood. Jesus (’hrist, therefore, 
must either be the true Shiloh, or the pro- 
phecy has failed ; for the Jews cannot prove 
that they have had anything like temporal 
power since his crucifixion. When they were 
so clamorous for the execution of Jesus, and 
Pilate told them to take the law into their 
own hands, they shrunk fearfully from the 
proposal, and acknowledged their slavish 
state by saying, “It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death,” John xviii. 31 . Here, 
then, we have a glorious proof of the vera- 
city of scripture, and an incontestable evi- 
dence of the truth of our religion. 

When Jacob had finished blessing his 
sons, he charged them to bury him in the 
cave of JMachpelah, with Abraham and Isaac, 
and, “ gathering his feet into the bed, he 
yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto 
his people,” Gen. xlix. 33. Joseph, having 
closed the eyes of his father, and wept over 
him, commanded the physicians to embalm 
the body. After a general mourning of 
seventy days, he solicited the king’s permis- 
sion to go iMth the remains of Jacob into 
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Oaitaan, to which Pharaoh consented ; and 
with Joseph went up all the state-officers 
and principal nobility of Egypt, so that when 
they came to the place of interment, the 
Canaanites were astonished, and said, “This 
is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians, “ 
Gen. 1. 1 — 11. 

JACOBITES, a denomination of eastern 
Christians, who first made their appearance 
in the fifth century, and were called M onophy- 
sites. Jacob Aloardai, or Baradaeus, who 
flourished about A.D. 530, restored the sect, 
then almost expiring, to its former vigour, 
and modelled it anew ; and hence from him 
they obtained the name of Jacobites See 
Hypostatical Union. 

JACOB’S WEJiL, or fountain, a well 
near Shechem, at which our Saviour con- 
versed with the woman of Samaria, John iv. 
12. Jacob dwelt near this place, before his 
sons slew the inhabitants of Shechem. If 
anything, says Dr. E. D. Clarke, connected 
with the remembrance of past ages be cal- 
culated to awaken local enthusiasm, the land 
around this city is pre-eminently entitled to 
consideration The sacied story of events 
transacted m the fields of Sichcra, Genesis 
xxxvii., from our earliest yeais, is remem- 
bered with delight; but with the territory 
before our eyes, where tho^e events took 
jdaee, and in the view of objects existing as 
they were descnlied above three thousand 
years ago, the grateful impression kindles 
into ecstasy. Along the valley may still he 
seen, as in the day.s of lleuben and Judah, 
“ a company of Jshmaelites coming from 
Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh,” who would gladly 
purchase another Josejih of his brethren, 
and convey him as a slave to some i*otiphar 
in Egypt. Upon the hills around, flocks 
and herds are seen feeding as of old ; nor m 
the simple garb of the shepherds of JSamaiia, 
at this day, is there anything repugnant to 
the notions we may entertain of the appear- 
ance formerly presented by the sons of Jacob. 
In the time of Alexander the (ireat, 8ichem, 
or Napolose, as it is now called, was con- 
sidered as the capital of Samaria. Its in- 
habitants were called Samaritans, not merely 
as peojile of Samaria, but as a sect at vari- 
ance wath the Jews; and they have con- 
tinued to maintain their peculiar tenets to 
thivS day. The inhabitants, according to 
Procopius, were much favoured by the 
emperor Justinian, who restored their sanc- 
tuaries, and added largely to the edifices of 
the city. The principal object of veneration 
among them is Jacob’s Well, over which a 
church was formerly erected. This is situ- 
ated at a small distance from the town, in 
the road to Jerusalem, and has been visited 
by pilgrims of all ages, but particularly since 
the Christian era, as the place where Christ 
revealed himself to the woman of Samaria. 
The spot is so distinctly marked by the evan- 
gelist, John iv., and so little liable to uncer- 
tainty from the circumstance of the well 
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itself, anil the features of the country that, 
if no tradition existed to identify it, the site 
of it could scarcely be mistaken. Perhaps 
no Christian scholar ever read the fourth 
chapter of St, John’s Gospel attentively, 
without being struck with the numerous in- 
ternal evidences of truth which crowd upon 
the mind in its perusal. Within so small a 
compass, it is impossible to And in other 
writings so many sources of reflection and 
of interest. Independently of its importance 
as a theological document, it concentrates so 
much information, that a volume might be 
filled with the illustration it reflects upon 
the history of the Jews, and upon the geo- 
graphy of their country. All that can be 
gathered from Josephus on these subjects, 
seems to be as a comment to illustrate this 
chapter. The journey of our Lord from 
Judea into (ialilee ; the cause of it ; his 
passage through the tei ritory of Samaria ; 
nis approach to the metropolis of tliat coun- 
try ; its name ; Ins arrival at the Arnoritt 
field, which terminates the narrow valley of 
Sichem ; the ancient custom of halting at a 
well ; the female emjiloyment of drawing 
water ; the disciples sent into the city for 
food, by which its situation out of the town 
is bo obviously implied ; the question of the 
woman referring to existing prejudices which 
separated the Jews from the Samaritans ; 
the depth of the well ; the oriental allusion 
contained in the expression, “ living water ; ” 
the history of the well, and the customs 
illustrated by it; the worshij) u])on Mount 
Gerizim : — ^All these occur within the ^pnee 
of twenty verses ; and if to these be added 
that remarkable circumstanefe mentioned in 
the fifty-first verse of the chapter, where it 
18 stated that “ as he was now going down^ 
his servants met him,” his whole route from 
Cana being a continual descetit towards 
("ajicrnaum, we may consider it as a record, 
signally confirmed in its veracity by circum- 
stances which remain in indelible character, 
to give them evidence, to this day. 

J All, one of the names of Gou, which we 
meet with m the composition of many He- 
brew words ; as, Adomjah, Alldujah, Mala- 
chiah ; that is, “ My Lord,” “ Praise the 
Lord,” “ The Lord is my King.” 

JAIR, of the family of Manasseh. lie 
possessed a large canton beyond Jordan ; the 
whole country of Argob, as far as the bor- 
ders of Geshur and Maachatbi, Judges \. .3. 
He succeeded 'Lola in the judicature or 
government of the Israelites, and was him- 
self succeeded by Jephthah. His govern- 
ment continued twenty-two years; from 
A. M. 2795 to 2817 Jair had thirty sons, 
who rode on asses, and were lords or go- 
vernors of thirty towns, called Havoth-Jair, 
He was buried at Camon beyond Jordan. 

James, of the same import as 

Jacob. James surnamed the Greater, or the 
Elder, to distinguish him from James the 
Younger, was brother to John the Evange- 
list, and son to Zebedee and Salome, Matt 
2 M 4 
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iv. 21. He was of Bethsaida, m Galilee, and 
left all to follow Christ. Salome requested 
our Saviour, that her two sons, James and 
John, might sit at his right hand, when he 
should be in possession of his kingdom. 
Gur Saviour answered, that it belonged to 
his heavenly Father alone to dispose of these 
places of honour. Matt. xx. 21. Before their 
vocation, James and John followed the trade 
of fishermen with their father Zebedee ; and 
they did not quit their profession till out' 
Saviour called them, Mark i. 18, 19- They 
were witnesses of our Lord’s transfiguration, 
Matthew xvii. 2. Wlien certain Samaritans 
refused to admit Jesus Christ, James and 
John wished for fire from heaven to consume 
them, Luke ix. 54 ; and for this reason, it is 
thought, the name of Boanerges, or sons of 
thunder, was given them. Some days after 
the lesurrection of our vSaviour, James and 
tiohn went to fish in the sea of Tiberia.s, 
v/here they saw Jesus. They were present 
at the ascension of our Lord. 8t. James is 
said to have pi cached to all the disjicrsed 
tribes of Israel; but for this there is only 
report. His martyrdom is related. Acts xii. 
1, 2, about A. D. 42, or 44, for the date is 
not well ascertained. Herod Agrippa, king 
of the Jews, and grandson of Ilerod the 
<ireat, caused him to be seized and executed 
at Jerusalem. (Siemens Alexaiidrmus in- 
forms us, that he who brought St. James 
before the judges, was so much affected with 
his constancy in confessing Jesus Christ, 
that he also declared himself a Christian, 
and was condemned, as well as the apostle, 
to be beheaded. 

James the Less, surnamed the brother of 
our Lord, (ial i. 10, was the son of Cleo- 
phas, otherwise called Alplieu.s, and Mary, 
sister to the blessed virgin ; consequently, 
be ivas cousin-gerrnan to Jesus Christ. He 
Avas surnamed the Just, on account of the 
admirable holiness and purity of his life. He 
IS said to have been a priest, and to have 
observed the huvs of the Nazantes from his 
birth. Our Saviour appeared to James the 
Less, eight days after his resurrection, 1 Cor. 
XV 7- lie was at Jerusalem, and was con- 
sidered as a pillar of the church, Avhen »St. 
Faul first came thither after his conversion, 
(thI. i. 19, A. J). 37 . In the council of 
Jerusalem, held m the year 51, St. James 
gave his vote last; and the result of the 
council was principally formed from what 
St. James said, who, though he observed the 
ceremonies of the law, and was careful that 
others should observe them, was of opinion, 
that such a yoke was not to be imposed 
on the faithful converted from among the 
heathens, Acts xv. 13, &c. 

James the Less was a person of great pru- 
dence and discretion, and Avas highly esteem- 
ed liy the apostles and other Christians. 
Such, indeed, was his general reputation for 
piety and virtue, that, as we learn from 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerom, Josephus 
thought, and declared it to be tbe common 
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opinion, that the suffenngs of the Jews, and 
the destruction of their city and temple, 
were owing to the anger of God, excited by 
the murder of James. This must be con- 
sidered as a strong and remarkable testimony 
to the character of this apostle, as it is given 
by a person who did not believe that Jesus 
was the Christ. The passages of Josephus, 
referred to by those fathers upon this sub- 
ject, are not found in his works now extant. 

James, General Epistle of. Clement 
of Rome and Hermas allude to this epistle ; 
and it is quoted by Origen, Eusebius, Atha- 
nasius, Jerom, (Chrysostom, Augustine, and 
many other fathers. But though the anti- 
quity of this epistle had been always undis- 
puted, some few formerly doubted its right 
to be admitted into the canon Euseliius 
says, that in his time it ivas generally, though 
not universally, received as canonical ; and 
publicly read in most, but not in all, churches ; 
and Estius affirms, that after the fourth cen- 
tury, no church or ecclesiastical writer is 
found who ever doubted its authenticity , 
but that, on the contiary, it is included m all 
subsequent catalogues of canonical scripture, 
whether published by councils, churches, or 
individuals It has, indeed, been the uniform 
tradition of the church, that this epistle was 
written by James the Just; but it was 
not univei sally admitted, till after the 
fourth century, that James the Just was 
the same person as James the l.<e8s, one oi 
the twelve apostles; that point being as- 
certained, the canonical authority of this 
epistle was no longer doubted. It is evident 
that this c})istle could not have been written 
by James the F.lder, for he was beheaded by 
Ilerod Agrijipa in the year 44, and the 
errors ami vices reproved in this epistle show 
it to be of a much later date ; and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem is also here spoken of 
as being vciy near at hand, James v. 8, 9. 
It has always been considered as a circum- 
stance very much in favour of this epistle, 
that it is found in the Syriac version, which 
Avas made as early as the end of the first cen- 
tury, and for the particular use of converted 
Jews, — the very description of persons to 
Avliom It Avas originally addressed. Hence 
we infer, that it Avas from the first acknow- 
ledged by those for Avhose instruction it Avas 
intended ; and “ 1 think,’' says l)r. Dod- 
dridge, it can hardly he doubted but they 
were better judges of the question of its 
authenticity than the gentiles, to whom it 
was not written ; among Avhoin, therefore, it 
Avas not likely to be propagated so early ; 
and Avho at first might be prejudiced against 
it, because it was inscribed to the Jews.” 

The imfhcdiate design of this epistle was 
to animate, the JeAvish Christians to support 
with fortitude and patience any sufferings to 
Avhich they might be exposed, and to enforce 
the genuine doctrine and practice of the gos- 
pel, in opposition to the errors and vices 
Avhich then prcA^ailed among them. St. 
James begins by showing the benefits of 
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tnals and afflictions, and by assuring the 
Jewish Christians that God would listen to 
their sincere prayers for assistance and sup- 
port ; he reminds them of their being the 
distinguished objects of divine favour, and 
exhorts them to jiractical religion ; to a just 
and impartial regard for the poor, and to an 
uniform obedience to all the commands of 
God, without any distinction or exception ; 
he shows the mefficacy of faith without 
works, that is, unless followeil by moral 
duties; he inculcates the necessity of a 
strict government of the tongue, and cau- 
tions them against censoriousness, strife, 
malevolence, pride, indulgence of their sen- 
sual passions, and rash judgment ; he de- 
nounces threats against those who make an 
improper use of riches ; he intimates the ap- 
proaching destruction of Jerusalem; and 
concludes with exhortations to patience, de- 
votion, and a solicitous concern for the sal- 
vation of others. This epistle is written 
with great perspicuity and energy, and it 
contains an excellent summary of those prac- 
tical duties and moral virtues which are 
required of Christians. Although the au- 
thor wrote to the Jews dispersed throughout 
the world, yet the state of his native land 
passed more immediately before his eyes 
Its final overthrow was approaching ; and 
oppressions, factions, and violent scenes 
troubled all ranks, and involved some nro- 
fessing Christians in suifoiing, others m 
guilt. 

JANNES and JAMBRES, or, as Pliny 
calls them, Jarnne and Jotape, two magi- 
cians, who resisted iVIosScs in l^gypt, 2 Tim 
ill 8 He speaks, likewise, of the faction or 
sect of magicians, of which, he says, Moses, 
Jannes, and Jocibel, or »fopata, were heads. 
By tins last word lie meant iirobahly the 
])atriarch Joseph, whom tlie bigyptians con- 
sidered as one of their most celelirated sages. 
The Mussulmans have several particulars to 
the same purpose. The paiajihrast Jona- 
than says they wore the sons of Balaam, who 
accompanied him to Balak, king of Moah. 
''fhey are called by several names m several 
translations ; by the JSeptuagmt, (papfiaicol^ 
poisoner^y and fTraotSol, enchanters ; by Sul- 
pitius Severus, ChaldteanSy that is, astrolo- 
gers ; by others, sapientes and matejiciy wise 
men, that is, so esteemed among llie Egyp- 
tians, philosophers, and witches Artapanus 
tells us, that Pharaoh sent for magicians from 
Upper Egypt to oppose Moses Amhrosi- 
aster, or Hilary the Deacon, says they were 
brothers He cites a hook entitled “ Jannes 
and Mamhres,” which is likewise quoted by 
Origen, and ranked as apocryphal^by Pope 
(Jelasiu^ Some of the Hebrews call them 
Janes and Jarnhres; others, Jochana and 
Mamr^, or Jonas and Jomhros. Jerom 
translates their names Johannes and Mara- 
bres ; and there is a tradition, they say, in 
the Talmud, that Juhanni and Marare, chief 
of Pharaoh\s physicians, said to Moses, 
‘'Thou bringest straw into Egypt, where 
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abundance of corn grew ; ” that is. To bring 
your magical arts hither is to as much pur- 
pose as to bring water to the Nile. Some 
say their names are the same as John and 
Ambrose. Some will have it that they fled 
away with their father; others, that they 
were drowned in the Red Sea with the 
Egyptians ; others, that they were killed by 
Phmehas in the war against the Midianites. 
Numenius, cited by Aristobulus, says that 
Jannes and Jarnhres were sacred scribes of 
the Egyjitians, who excelled in magic at the 
time when the Jews were driven out of 
Egypt. See Plagues of KairT. 

JANSENISTS, a denomination of Roman 
Catholics in Fiance, which was formed in 
the year 1C4(). 'Phey follow the opinions of 
Janseniiis, hisho]) of Ypres, from whose writ- 
ings the following pro[)ositions are said to 
have been extracted . — ]. That there are 
divine precepts which good men, not with- 
standing their desire to observe them, arc, 
nevertheless, absolutely unable to obey ; nor 
has God given tlicm that measure of grace 
which IS essentially necessary to render them 
capable of such obedience 2 That no per- 
son, in this corrupt state of p.-vture, can 
resist the influence of divine grace, when it 
ojieiates upon the mind. 3 That, in order to 
render himian actions meritorious, it is not 
rocjuisite that they he exenqit from neces- 
sity ; but that they be free from constraint. 
4. That the Semi-l'clagians err greatly, in 
maintaining that the human will is endowed 
w’lth the ])ower of either receiving or resist- 
ing the aids and influences of jircventing 
grace. 5. That whoever affirms that Jesus 
( Jirist made expiation, by his sufierings and 
death, for the sms of all mankind, is a Semi- 
PcLigian. Of these jiropositions, pope Inno- 
cent X condemned the first four as hereticfd, 
and the last as rash and impious But he 
did this without asserting that these were 
the doctrines of Janscniiis, or even naming 
him; which did not satisfy his adversaries, 
nor silence him. The next pope, however, 
Alexander VII , was nioie particular, and 
determined the said propositions to be the 
doctrines of Jansenius ; which excited no 
small trouble in the Galilean church. 

This deiiommalion was also distinguished 
from many of the Roman (’atholics, by their 
maintaining that tlie holy scrqitures and 
public liturgies should he given to the peo- 
j)le in their mother tongue ; and they consi- 
der It as a matter of importance to inculcate 
upon all Christians, that true piety does not 
consist m the jicrforinance of external devo- 
tions, but in inwai d holiness and divine love. 

As to Jansenius, it must be confessed that 
he was more diligent m the search of truth, 
than courageous m its defence. It is said 
that he read through the whole of St. Au- 
gustine’s woi ks ten, and some parts thirty, 
times. From these he made a number of 
excerpta, which he collected in his book 
called “ Augustinus.’’^ This he had not the 
courage to publish ; but it was printed after 
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bis death, and from it his enemies, the Jesu- 
its, extracted the propositions above named ; 
but the correctness and fidelity of their ex- 
tracts may be justlv questioned. Jansenius 
Ibumself, undoubtedly, held the opinions of 
Calvin on unconditional election, though he 
seems to have been reserved m avowing them. 

The Jansenists of Port Royal may be 
denominated the evangelical party of the 
Catholic church : among their number were 
the famous Father Quesnel, Pierre Nicole, 
Pascal, De Sacy, Duguet, and Arnauld ; the 
last of whom is styled by Boileau, “the 
most learned mortal that ever lived.” They 
consecrated all their great powers to the 
service of the cross ; and for their attach- 
ment to the grand article of the Protestant 
Reformation, — justification by faith, with 
other capital doctrines, they suffered the 
loss of all things. The Jesuits, their impla- 
c^ible enemies, never ceased until they pre- 
vailed upon their sovereign, Louis XI V., to 
destroy the abbey of Port Royal, and banish 
Its inhabitants. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that all the Jansenists were not like 
the eminent men whom we have just men- 
tioned ; and even these were tinged with 
enthusiasm and superstition . Some of them 
even pretended to work miracles, by which 
their cause was greatly injured. 

JAPIIFTII, the son of Noah, who is 
commonly named the third m order of 
Noah’s sons, was born in the five hundredth 
year of that patriarch, Genesis v. 32 ; but 
Moses, Genesis x. 21, says expressly he was 
the oldest of Noah’s sons, according to our 
translation, and those of the Septuagint and 
Symniachus Abraham was named the first 
of Terah’s sons, “ not from primogeniture, 
but from pre-eminence,” as the father of the 
faithful, and the illiistnoiis ancestor of the 
Israelites, and of the Jews, whose “ seed was 
(.Jhnst,” according to the flesh ; with •whose 
iiistory the Old Testament jiroperly com- 
mences : “ Now these are the generations of 
Terah,” &c., Gen. xi. 27 ; all the preceding 
]>arts of Genesis being only introductory 
to this. By the same analogy, Shem, the 
second son of Noah, is placed first of his 
three sons, Gen. v. 32, and Japheth, “ the 
eldest,” last, (Compare Gen. x. 21 ; xi. 20. 
Thus Isaac is put before Ishmael, though 
fourteen years younger, 1 Chrori i. 28. And 
Solomon, the eldest, is reckoned the last of 
Bathsheba’s children, 1 Chron. lii. 5. 

Japheth signifles enlargement ; and how 
wonderfully did Providence enlarge the 
boundaries of Japheth ! His posterity di- 
verged eastwards and westwards ; from the 
original settlement in Armenia, through the 
whole extent of Asia, north of the great 
range of Taurus, distinguished by the gene- 
ral names of Tartary and Siberia, as far as 
the Eastern Ocean . and in process of time, 
by an easy passage across Behring’s straits, 
the entire continent of America; and they 
spread m the opposite direction, throughout 
the whole of Europe, to the Atlantic Ocean ; 
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thus literally encompassing the earth, within 
the precincts of the northern temperate zone. 
While the enterprising and warlike genius 
of this hardy hunter-race frequently led 
them to encroach on the settlements, and to 
dwell in “ the tents of Shem,” whose pas- 
toral occupations rendered them more inac- 
tive, peaceable, and unwarlike ; as when the 
Scythians invaded JMedia, and overran %vest- 
em Asia southwards, as far as Egypt, in the 
days of Cyaxares ; and when the Greeks, 
and afterwards the Romans, subdued the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, in the east, 
and the Scythians and Jews in the south, 
as foretold by the Assyrian prophet, Balaam : 

And ships shall come from the coast of Chittim, 

And shall afflict the Assyrians, and afflict the Hebrews ; 
But he [the invader] shall {leribh himself at last.” 

Numb. XXIV. 24. 

And Iw Moses : “ And the Lord shall bring 
thee [the Jews] into Egypt [or bondage] 
again with ships,” &c., Deut. xxviii. 28. And 
by Daniel : “ For the ships of Chittim shall 
come against him” [Antiochus, king of 
Syria], Dan. xi. 30. 

In these passages, Chittim denotes the 
southern coasts of Europe, bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, called the “ isles of the 
gentiles,” Gen. x. 5. And, in later times, 
the 'fartars in the east have repeatedly in- 
vaded and subdued the Hindoos and Chi- 
nese ; while the warlike and enterprising 
genius of the British isles has spread their 
colonies, their arms, their arts, and their 
language, and, in some measure, their reli- 
gion, from the rising to the setting sun. 

The sons of Japheth were Corner, Magog, 
Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras. 
The scripture says, that they peopled the 
isles of the gentiles, and settled in different 
countries, each according to his language, 
family, and people, Genesis x. 5. It is sup- 
posed that Comer peopled Galatia, and that 
from him the Cimmerians, or Cimhrians, 
and also the Phrygians, derived their origin ; 
that Magog was the father of the JScythians, 
and Tartars, or Tatars ; that Madai was the 
logenitor of the Medes, though some make 
im the founder of a people in Macedonia, 
called IMacdi ; that from Javan sprung the 
lonians and Greeks ; that Tubal was the 
father of the Iberians, and that at least a 
part of Spain was peopled by him and his 
descendants ; that Meshech was the founder 
of the Cappadocians, from whom proceeded 
the Muscovites, or Russians ; and that from 
Tiras the Thracians derived their origin. 
Japheth was known, by profane authors, 
under the name of Japetiis. The poets 
make him father of heaven and earth. The 
Greeks believed that Japheth was the father 
of their race, and acknowledged nothing 
more ancient than him. 

JAR, the Hebrew month which answers 
to our April. It consisted hut of twenty- 
nine days. 

JASPER, E.xod.xxviii. 20; xxxix. 

13 ; and Ezek. x.xviu 13 , Rev. iv, 3, 
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and xxi. 11, 18, 19. The Greek and Latin 
name, jaspis, as wfll as the English jasper, 
18 plainly derived from the Hebrew, and 
leaves little room to doubt what species of 
gem is meant by the original word. The 
msper is usually defined, a hard stone, of a 
oright, beautiful, green colour ; sometimes 
clouded with white, and spotted with red or 
yellow. 

JAVAN, or ION, (for the Hebrew word, 
differently pointed, forms both names,) was 
the fourth son of Japheth, and the father of 
all those nations which were included under 
the name of Grecians, or lonians, as they 
were invariably called in the east. Javan 
had four sons, by whom the different por- 
tions of Greece Proper were peopled : Elisha, 
Tharsis, (Jhittim, and Dodaniin. Elisha, 
Eliza, or Ellas, as it is written in the Chal- 
dee, and from whom the Greeks took the 
name of ''EWriues, settled in the Peloponne- 
sus ; where, in the Elysian fields and the 
river llissus, his name is still preserved. 
Tharsis settled in Achaia; C'hittim, in Mace- 
donia; and Dodanim, in Thessaly and Epi- 
rus ; where the city of Dodona gives ample 
proof of the origin of its name. But the 
Greeks did not remain pure Javanim. It 
appears from history that, at a very early 
age, they were invaded and subjugated by 
the Pclasgi, a Cuthite race from the east, 
and by colonies of Phcnicians and Egyptians 
from the south . so that the Greeks, so 
famous m history, were a compound of all 
these people. The aboriginal Greeks were 
called Jaones, or Jorum ; from which simi- 
larity of sound, the Joniin and the Javanim, 
although belonging to two essentially differ- 
ent families, have been confounded together. 
Javan is the name used in the Old Testament 
for Greece and the Greeks, See Division 

OF THE h'Aimi. 

JlilALOUSY, Wateus of. See Adul- 
tery. 

JEBUS, the son of Canaan, Gen. x. 16, 
and father of the peojile of Palestine called 
Jebusites, Their dwelling was in Jerusalem 
and round about, in the mountains. This 
people were very warlike, and held Jerusa- 
lem till David’s time. Josh. xv. 65 ; 2 Sam. 
v. 6 &c 

J ED LIT HUN, a Levite of Merari’s family, 
and one of the four great masters of music 
belonging to the temple, 1 Chron. xvi. 38, 
41, 42 ; XV. 17 ; Psalm Ixxxix., title. He is 
the same as Ethan. Some of the psalms are 
said to have been composed by him ; such as 
the eighty-ninth, thirty-nmth, sixty-second, 
seventy- seventh ; all of which go under his 
name. Some believe, that David, having 
composed these Psalms, gave them to Jedu- 
tliun and his company to sing; and that this 
is the reason of their going by this Uame. 
But there are some Psalms which have the 
name of Jeduthun, that seem to have been 
composed either during the captivity, or after 
it ; and consequently the name of Jeduthun 
prefixed to them, can signify nothing else, 
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but that some of his descendants, and of 
Jeduthun’s class, composed them long after 
the death of the famous Jeduthun, one of 

JEHOAHAZ, otherwise SHALLUM, the 
son of Josiab king of Judah, Jer. xxii. 11. 
Josiah having been wounded mortally by 
Neebo king of E^pt, and dying of his 
wounds at Megiddo, Jehoahaz was made 
king in his room, though he warnot Josiah’s 
eldest son, 2 Kings xxiii. 30, 31, 32, He 
was in all probability thought fitter than any 
of his brethren to make head against the 
king of Egypt. He was twenty-three years 
old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
about three months only in Jerusalem, in 
the year of the world 3395. King Necho, at 
his return from the expedition against Car- 
chemish, provoked at the people of Judah’s 
for having placed this prince upon the 
throne without his consent, sent for him to 
Riblah, in Syria, divested him of the king- 
dom, loaded him with chains, and sent him 
into Egypt, where he died, Jer. xxii. 11, 12. 
Jehoiakim, or Eliakim his brother, was made 
king in his room. 

JEHOIACHIN, otherwise called Coniah, 
Jer. XXII 24, and Jeconiah, 1 Chron. iii. 17, 
the son of , Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and 
grandson of Josiah. He ascended the 
throne, and reigned only three months. It 
seems he was born about the time of the 
first Babylonish captivity, A. M. 339^, when 
Jehoiakim, or Eliakim, his father, was car- 
ried to Babylon Jehoiakim returned from 
Babylon, and reigned till A. M. 3405, V'hen 
he was killed by the Chaldeans, in the ele- 
venth year of his reign ; and was succeeded 
by this Jehoiachin, who reigned alone three 
months and ten days ; but he reined about 
ten years in conjunction with Iiis father. 
Thus 2 Kings xxiv. 8, is reconciled with 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 9 In the former of these 
passages, he is said to have been eighteen 
when he began to reign, and in (Chronicles 
only eight ; that is, he was only eight when 
he began to reign with his father, and eigh- 
teen when he began to reign alone. lie was 
a bad man, and did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, Jer. xxii. 24. The time of his death 
is uncertain ; and the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, xxii. 30, are not to be taken in 
the strictest sense ; since he was the father 
of Salathicl and others, 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18 ; 
Matt. i. 12. 

JEHOIAKIM, or ELIAKIM, the brother 
and successor of Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 
was advanced to the throne by Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt, A. M. 3395, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 34. He reigned eleven years m Jeru- 
salem, and did evil m the sight of the Lord. 
When Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, this prince was also taken and put to 
death, and his body thrown into the common 
sewer, according to the prediction of Jere- 
miah, xxii 18, 19- 

JEIIOSHAPHAT, king of Judah, son of 
Asa, king of Judah, and Azabah, dauglitei 
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of Shilhi, ascended the throne at the age of 
thirty-five, and reigned twenty-five years. 
He had the advantage over Baasha, kmg of 
Israel ; and he placed good garrisons in the 
cities of Judah and of Ephrairn, which had 
been conquered by his father. God was with 
him, because he was faithful. He demolished 
the high places and groves. In the third 
year of his reign he sent some of his officers, 
with priests and Levites, through all the 
parts of Judah, with the book of the law, 
to instruct the people. God blessed the zeal 
of this prince, who was feared by all his 
neighbours. 'J'he Philistines and Arabians 
were tributaries to him. lie built several 
houses in Judah in the form of towers, and 
fortified several cities. lie generally kept 
an army of eleven hundred thousand men, 
without reckoning the troops in his strong 
holds. This number seems prodigious for 
so small a slate as that of Judah ; but, pro- 
bably, these troops were only an enrolled 
militia. 

The scripture reproaches Jehoshapliat for 
his alliance with Ahab, king of Israel, 

1 Kings XX ; 2 (’hromcles xviii. Some time 
after, he went to visit Ahab in Samaria; 
and Ahab invited him to march with him 
against Rainoth-Gilead. Jehoshaphat con- 
sented, but first asked for an opinion from 
a prophet of the Lord. Afterwards, he went 
into the battle m his robe, and the enemy 
supposed him to be Ahab ; but he crying 
out, they discovered their mistake, and 
Jehoshaphat returned in peace to Jerusalem. 
The prophet Jehu reproved him for assisting 
Ahab, 2 Chron. xix. 1, 2, 3, &c. Jeliosha- 
phat repaired this fault by the good regula- 
tions, and the good order, which he estab- 
lished in his dominions, both as to civil and 
religious affairs, iiy appointing lionest and 
able judges, by regulating the discipline of 
the priests and Levites, and by enjoining 
them to perform their duty with punctuality. 
After this, m the year 3108, the IMoabites, 
Ammonites, and other nations of Arabia 
Petr 0 pa, declared war against Jehoshaphat, 

2 Chron. xx. 1, 2, 3, &c They advanced to 
Hazaron-Tamar, otherwise Eiigedi. Jeho- 
shaphat went with his people to the temple, 
and put up prayers to God. Jahaziel, the 
son of Zechariah, by the Spirit of the Lord, 
encouraged the king, and promised that the 
next day he should obtain a victory without 
fighting. Accordingly, these people being 
assembled the next day against Judah, quar- 
relled, and killed one another ; and Jehosha- 
phat and his army had only to gather their 
spoils. This prince continued to walk in the 
ways of the Lord; yet he did not destroy 
the high places, and the hearts of the people 
were not entirely directed to the God of 
their fathers. Jehoshaphat died after a reign 
of twenty-five years, and was buried in the 
royal sepulchre ; and his son, Jehoram 
reigned in his stead. 

2. Jehoshaphat, Valley of. Tliis valley 
is a deep and narrow glen, which runs from 
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north to south, between the Mount of Olives 
and Mount Moriah ; the^rook Cedron flow- 
ing through the middle of it, which is dry 
the greatest part of the year, but has a cur- 
rent of a red colour, after storms, or in rainy 
seasons. The prophet Joel, hi. 2, 12, says, 
“The Lord will gather all nations in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with 
them there.” Abenezra is of opinion, that 
this valley is the place where king Jehosha- 

S hat obtained a signal victory over the 
loabites. Ammonites, and Meonians of 
Arabia Petrsea, 2 Chron. xx. 1, &c., toward 
the Dead Sea, beyond the wilderness of 
Tekoah, which after that event was called 
the valley of blessing, verse 26. Others 
think it lies between the walls of Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives Cyril, of Alexan- 
dria, on Joel iii., says that this valley is but 
a few furlongs distant from Jerusalem. 
Lastly, some maintain that the ancient He- 
brews bad named no particular place the 
valley of Jehoshaphat; but that Joel intend- 
ed generally the place where God would 
judge the nations, and will appear at the 
last judgment in the brightness of his ma- 
jesty. Jehoshaphat, in Hebrew, signifies 
“ the judgment of God.” It is very proba- 
ble that the valley of Jehoshaphat, that is, 
of God^s judgment, is symbolical, as well as 
the valley of slaughter, in the same chapter. 
From tins passage, however, the Jews and 
many C'hnstians have lieen of opinion, that 
the last judgment will be solemnized in the 
A^alley of Jehoshaphat. 

JEHOVAH, niri', the proper and incom- 
munisable name of the Divine Essence. 
That this divine name, Jehovah, was well 
known to the heathens, there can be no 
doubt Sanchoniathon writes Jebo ; Diodo - 
rus the Sicilian, Macrobius, St. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, St. Jerora, and Ongen, pro- 
nounce Jao ; Epiphanius, Thcodoret, and 
the Samaritans, Jabe, Jav^. We likewise 
find m the ancients, Jahoh, Javo, Java, Jaod. 
'I'he Moors call their god Jaba, whom some 
believe to be the same as Jehovah. The 
Latins, in all probability, took their Javis, 
or Jovts Fater, from Jehovah. 

The Jews, after their captivity in Baby- 
lon, out of an excessive and superstitious 
respect for this name, left off to pronounce 
it, and thus lost the true pronunciation. 
The Septuagiiit generally renders it K^pios, 
“ the Lord.” Origen, St. Jerom, and Euse- 
bius, testify that in their time the Jews left 
the name of Jehovah written in their copies 
in Samaritan characters, instead of writing 
It in the common Chaldee or Hebrew cha- 
racters ; which shows their veneration for 
this holy name : and the fear they were 
under, lest strangers, who were not unac- 
quainted with the Chaldee letters and lan- 
guage, should discover and misapply it. 
The Jews call this name of God the Tetra- 
grammaton, or the name with four letters. 
It would be waste of time and patience to 
repeat all that has been said on this in com- 
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municable name : it may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to remind the reader, 1. That although 
it signifies the state of being, yet it forms 
no verb. 2. It never assumes a plural form. 

3. It does not admit an article, or take an affix. 

4. Neither is it placed in a state of construc- 
tion with other words ; though other words 
may be in construction with it. It seems to 
be a compound of ns the Essence, and H'ln, 
existing; that is, always existing; whence 
the word eternal appears to express its im- 
port ; or, as it is well rendered, “ He who 
18, and who was, and who is to come,*’ Rev. 
i. 4 ; XI. 17 ; that is, eternal, as the school- 
men speak, both a parte ante, and a parte 
post. Compare John viii. 58. It is usually 
marked by an abbreviation, i, in Jewish 
books, where it must be alluded to It is 
also abbreviated m the term M', Jah, which, 
the reader will observe, enters into the form- 
ation of many Hebrew appellations. See Jah. 

JEHU, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
grandson of Nimshi, captain of the troops of 
Joram the king of Israel, was appointed by 
Cod to reign over Israel, and to avenge the 
sins committed by the house of Ahab, 

1 Kings XIX. 1(5 The prophet Elisha re- 
ceived a commission to anoint him ; but the 
order does not appear to have been executed 
until more than twenty years afterwards, and 
then it was done by one of the sons of the 
prophets, 2 Kings ix. 1 — 3. Jehu was then 
at the siege of Rainoth- Gilead, commanding 
the army of Joram, the king of Israel, when 
a young prophet appeared, who took him aside 
from the officers of the army, in the midst of 
whom he was sitting, and, when alone in a 
chamber, poured oil on Ins head, and said to 
him, “ Thus saith the Lord, I have anointed 
thee king over Israel ; thou shalt smite 
the house of Ahab, and avenge the blood 
of the prophets which hath been shed by 
Jezebel h^or the whole house of Ahab shall 
perish, and I will make it as that of Jero- 
boam, the son of Neb at, and that of Baasha, 
the son of Ahijah. Jezebel shall be eaten by 
the dogs in the fields of Jezreel, and there 
shall be none to bury her,” 2 Kings ix. 1 — 10. 
No sooner had the prophet delivered his mes- 
sage, than, to avoid being known, he instantly 
withdrew; and Jehu, returning to the company 
of his brother officers, was by them interro- 
gated respecting what had taken place. He 
informed them that a prophet had been sent 
from God to anoint him to the kingly 
office ; on which they all rose up, and each 
taking his cloak, they made a kind of throne 
for Jehu, and then sounding the trumpets, 
cried out, Jehu is king.” Joram, who 
at that time reigned over the kingdom of 
Israel, was then at Jezreel in a state of indis- 
position, having been wounded at the siege 
of Ramoth-Gilead. Jehu, intending to sur- 
prise him, immediately gave orders that no 
one should be permitted to depart out of the 
city of Ramoth, and himself set off for Jez- 
reel. As he approached that city, a centinel 
gave notice that he saw a troop coming in 
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great haste ; on which Joram dispatched an 
officer to discover Avho it was ; but Jehu, 
without giving the latter any answer, ordered 
him to follow in his rear. Joram sent a 
second, and Jehu laid upon him the same 
command. Finding that neither of them 
returned, Joram himself, accompanied by 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, proceeded m his 
chariot towards Jehu, whom they met in the 
field of Naboth the Jezreelite. Joram in- 
quired, “ Is It peace, Jehu To which the 
latter replied, “ How can there be peace so 
long as the whoredoms of thy mother Jeze- 
bel, and her Avitchcrafts, are so many ? ” 
Joram instantly took the alarm, and, turning 
to Ahaziah, said, “We arc betrayed.” At 
the same time Jehu drew his bow, and 
smote Joram between his shoulders, so that 
the arrow pierced his heart, and he died in 
his chariot Jehu then gave orders that his 
body should be cast out into the field of Na- 
both the Jezreelite, thus fulfilling the predic- 
tion of the prophet Eli jali, 2 Kings ix. 1 J — 2(5. 

Jehu next proceeded to Jezreel, where 
Jezebel herself at that lime resided Ai. he 
rode through the streets of the city, Jezebel, 
who was standing at her window and looking 
at him, exclaimed, “ Can he who has killed 
his master hope for peace?” Jehu, lifting 
up his head and seeing her, commanded her 
servants instantly to throw her out at the 
window ; which they did, and she was imme- 
diately trampled to death under the horses* 
feet as they traversed the city. To com- 
plete her destiny, and fullil the threstenings 
of Elijah, the dogs came and devoured her 
corpse; so that when Jehu sent to have her 
buried, her bones only were found, 2 King.s 
IX. 27 — 37 After this, Jehu sent to inform 
the inhabitants of Samaria, who had the 
bringing up of Ahab’s scATnty cliildren, that 
they might select which of them they thought 
proper to place upon the tlirone of Israel. 
But, overwhelmed with fear, they replied 
that they were Jehu’s servants, and would in 
all things obey him. He then commanded 
them to put to death all the king’s children, 
and send their heads to him ; Avhich was ac- 
cordingly done on the following day. Jehu 
also caused to be put to death all Allah’s 
relatives and friends, the officers of his 
court, and the priests whom he had enter- 
tained at Jezreel, 2 Kings x. 1 — 11 After 
this, Jehu proceeded to Samaria, and on liis 
way thither met the friends of Ahaziah, king 
of Judah, who Avere going to Jezreel to 
salute the children of Ahab’s family, with 
the death of Aihom they Avere as yet 
unacquainted They Avere forty-two in 
number; but Jehu gave orders to have them 
apprehended and put to death. Soon after 
this, he met Avith Jonathan, the son of 
Rechab ; and taking him up into his chariot, 
“ Come with me,” said he, “ and see my 
zeal for the Lord ” And when he was come 
to Samaria he extirpated every remaining 
branch of Ahab’s family, Avithout sparing an 
individual, Then convening the people of 
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Samaria, he said, ** Ahab paid some honours 
to Baal, but I will pay him greater. Send 
now and gather together all the ministers, 
priests, and prophets of Baal.” When they 
were all assembled in BaaPs temple, Jehu 
commanded to give each of them a par- 
ticular habit, to distinguish them ; at the 
same time directing that no stranger should 
mingle with them; and then ordered his 
people to put them all to the sword, not 
sparing one of them ; the image of Baal 
was also pulled down, broken to pieces, and 
burnt, the temple itself destroyed, and the 
place where it stood reduced to a dunghill, 2 
Kings X. 12 — 28. 

8uch were the sanguinary exploits of 
Jehu towards the idolatrous house of Ahab ; 
but he acted agreeably to divine direction, 
and the Lord in these instances so far ap- 
roved his conduct, as to promise him that 
is children should sit upon the throne of 
Israel to the fourth generation. Yet, though 
Jehu had been the instrument in the hand 
of God for taking vengeance on the profane 
house of Ahab, we find him accused in scrip- 
ture of not entirely forsaking the sins of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin m worshipping the golden calves, 
2 Kings X. 29, 31. It appears also that, in 
executing the divine indignation on the 
wicked house of Ahab, he was actuated more 
by the spirit of ambition and animosity than 
the fear of God, or a regard to the purity of 
his worship. And thus it is that God, in 
the course of his providence, makes use of 
tyrants and wicked men, as his instruments 
to execute his righteous judgments in the 
earth. After a reign of eight-and-twcnty 
years over Israel, Jehu died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Jehoahaz; but his reign 
was embittered by the war which Hazacl, king 
of Syria, long waged against him, 2 Kings 
X. 32 — 36. His four descendants who suc- 
ceeded him in the throne were Jehoahaz, 
Joash, Jeroboam II., and Zechariah. 

JEPHTHAH, one of the judges of Israel, 
was the son of Gilead by a concubine. 
Judges xi. 1, 2. His father having several 
other children by his lawful wife, they con- 
spired to expel Jephthab from among them, 
insisting that he who was the son of a strange 
woman should have no part of the inheiit- 
ance with them. Like Ishmael, therefore, 
he withdrew, and took up his residence be- 
yond Jordan, in the land of Tob, where he 
a])pears to have become the chief of a ban- 
ditti, or marauding party, who probably lived 
by plunder. Judges xi. 3. Jn process of time, 
a war broke out between the Ammonites 
and the children of Israel who inhabited the 
country beyond Jordan ; and the latter, find- 
ing their want of an intrepid and skilful 
leader, applied to Jephthah to take the com- 
mand of them. He at first reproached them 
with the injustice they had done him, in 
banishing him from his father^ s house ; but 
he at length yielded to their importunity, 
on an agreement that, should he be success- 
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ful in the war against the Ammonites, the 
Israelites should acknowledge him for their 
chief, Judges xi. 4 — 11. 

As soon as Jephthah was invested with 
the command of the Israelites he sent a 
deputation to the Ammonites, demanding 
to know on what principle the latter had 
taken up arms against them. They answered 
that it was to recover the territory which 
the former had taken from them on their 
first coming out of Egypt. Jephthah re- 
plied that they had made no conquests in 
that quarter but from the Amorites ; adding, 
“ If you think you have a right to all that 
Chemosh, your god, hath given you, why 
should not we possess all that the Lord our 
God hath conferred on us by right of con- 
quest?” Jephthah’s reasoning availed no- 
thing with the Ammonites ; and as the latter 
persisted in wagingwar, the former collected 
Ills troops together and put himself at their 
head. The Spirit of the Lord is said to 
have now come upon Jephthah ; by which 
we are here to understand, that the Lord 
endowed him with a spirit of valour and 
fortitude, adequate to the exigence of the 
situation in which he was placed, animating 
him vuth courage for tlie battle, and esjie- 
cially inspired Inin with unshaken confi- 
dence in the God of the armies of Israel, 
Judges XI. 17 ; Heb. xi. 32 ; 1 Sam, xi. 6 ; 
Num. XXIV. 2. Jephthah at this time made 
a vow to the Lord that if he delivered the 
Ammonites into his hand, whatever came 
forth out of the doors of his house to meet 
him when he returned should be the Lord^s ; 
It IS also added in our English version, “ and 
1 will ofter it up for a burnt-olfering,” Judges 
xi. 31. 'J'he battle terminated auspiciously 
for Jcjihthah ; the Ammonites were defeated, 
and the Israelites ravaged their country. 
But on returning towards his own house, his 
daughter, an only child, came out to meet 
her father with timbrels and dances, accom- 
anied by a chorus of virgins, to celebrate 
IS victory. On seeing her, Jephthah rent 
his clothes, and said, “ Alas, my daughter \ 
thou hast brought me very low ; for 1 have 
opened iny mouth to the Lord, and cannot 
go back.” His daughter intimated her 
readiness to accede to any vow he might 
have made in which she was personally 
interested ; only claiming a respite of two 
months, during which she might go up to 
the mountains and bewail her virginity with 
her companions. Jephthah yielded to this 
request, and at the end of two months, ac- 
cording to the opinion of many, her father 
offered her up in sacrifice, as a burnt-offering 
to the Lord, Judges xi. 34—39. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely necessary to mention, that 
almost from the days of Jephthah to the 
present time, it has been a subject of warm 
contest among the critics and commentators, 
whether the judge of Israel really sacrificed 
his daughter, or only devoted her to a state 
of celibacy. Among those who contend for 
the former opinion, may be particularly 
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mentioned the very learned Professor Mi- 
chaelis, who insists most peremptorily that 
the words, “ did with her as he had vowed,” 
cannot mean anything else but that her 
father put her to death, and burnt her body 
as a burnt-oflfering. On this point, however, 
the remarks of Dr. Hales are of great 
weight ;~When Jephthah went forth to 
battle against the Ammonites “ he vowed a 
vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou wilt 
surely give the children of Ammon into my 
hand, then it shall be, that whatsoever 
cometh out of the doors of my house to 
meet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall either be the 
Lord’s, or I will offer it up [for] a burnt- 
offering,” Judges XI 30, 31. According to 
this rendering of the two conjunctions, % m 
the last clause, either^ or, which is justified 
by the Hebrew idiom, the paucity of con- 
necting particles in that language making it 
necessary that this conjunction should often 
be understood disjunctively, the vow con- 
sisted of two parts, 1. That what person 
soever met him should be the Lord’s, or be 
dedicated to his service. 2. That what beast 
soever met him, if clean, should be offered 
up for a burnt-offering unto the Lord. This 
rendering, and this interpretation, is war- 
ranted by the Levitical law about vows. 
The "iii, or vow, in general, included either 
persons, beasts, or things, dedicated to the 
Lord for pious uses ; which, if it was a sim- 
ple vow, was redeemable at certain prices, 
if the person repented of his vow, and wished 
to commute it for money, according to the 
age and sex of the person, Lev. xxvii. 1 — 8. 
This was a wise regulation to remedy rash 
vows. But if the vow was accompanied with 
denotement, it was irredeemable, as m 
the following cases : “ Notwithstanding, no 
devotement which a man shall devote unto 
the Lord, [either] of man, or of beast, or of 
land of his own property, shall be sold or 
redeemed. Everything devoted is most holy 
unto the Lord,” Lev, xxvii. 28. Here the 
three vans in the original should necessarily 
be rendered disjunctively, or, as the last 
actually is in our public translation, because 
there are three distinct subjects of devote- 
ment, to be applied to distinct uses ; the 
man, to be dedicated to the service of the 
Lord, as Samuel by his mother, Hannah, 
1 Sara. i. 1 1 ; the cattle, if clean, such as 
oxen, sheep, goats, turtle-doves, or pigeons, 
to be sacrificed ; and if unclean, as camels, 
horses, asses, to be employed for carrying 
burdens in the service of the tabernacle or 
temple ; and the lands, to be sacred property. 
This law, therefore, expressly applied, in its 
first branch, to Jephthah’s case, who had 
devoted his daughter to the Lord, or opened 
his mouth unto the Lord, and therefore 
could not go back; as he declared in his 
grief at seeing his daughter, and his only 
child, coming to meet him with timbrels and 
dances. She was, therefore, necessarily 
devoted, but with her own consent, to per- 
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petual virginity, in the service of the taber- 
nacle, Judges xi. 36, 37. And such service 
was customary ; for in the division of the 
spoils taken in the first Midianite war, of the 
whole number of captive virgins, “ the Lord’s 
tribute was thirty -two persons,” Num. xxxi. 
35 — 40. This instance appears to be decisive 
of the nature of her devotement. Her 
father’s extreme grief on this occasion, and 
her requisition of a respite of two months to 
bewail her virginity, are both perfectly 
natural : having no other issue, he could only 
look forward to the extinction of his name or 
family; and a state of celibacy, which is 
reproachful among women everywhere, was 
peculiarly so among the Israelites ; and was 
therefore no ordinary sacrifice on her part, 
who, though she generously gave up, could 
not but regret the loss of becoming “ a 
mother in Israel.” “ And he did with her 
according to his vow which he had vowed, 
and she knew no man,” or remained a virgin 
all her life. Judges xi. 34 — 49. There was 
also another case of devotement which was 
irredeemable, and follows the former : ” No 
one devoted, who shall be devoted of man, 
shall be redeemed, but shall surely be put to 
death,” Levit. xxvii. 29. This case differs 
materially from the former : 1. It is confined 
to jiersons devoted, omitting beasts and 
lands. 2. It does not relate to private pro- 
perty, as in the foregoing. 3. The subject 
of it was to be utterly destroyed, insteail of 
being “ most holy unto the Lord.” This law, 
therefore, related to aliens or public enemies 
devoted to destruction, either by God, by 
the people, or by the magistrate. Ol all 
these we have instances m the scriptures : 

1. The Amalekites and Canaanites were 
devoted by God himself. Saul, there- 
fore, was guilty of a breach of this law for 
sparing Agag, the king of the Amalekites, as 
Samuel reproached him, 1 Sam. xv. 23 : and 
“ Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord,” not as a sacrifice, according to Vol- 
taire, but as a criminal, “ whose sword had 
made many women childless.” By this law 
the Midianite women, who had been spared 
in battle, were slain, Num. xxxi. 14 — 17. 

2. In Mount Hor, when the Israelites were 

attacked by Arad, king of the southern 
Canaanites, who took some of them pri- 
soners, they vowed a vow unto the Lord, 
that they would utterly destroy these Ca- 
naanites, and their cities, if the Lord should 
deliver them into their hand; which the 
Lord ratified. Whence the place was called 
Hhormah, because the vow was accompa- 
nied by cherem, or devotement to destruc- 
tion, Num. XXI. 1—3. And the vow was 
accomplished, Judges i. 17. 3. In the 

Philistine war, Saul adjured the people, and 
cursed any one that should taste food until 
the evening. His own son, Jonathan, inad- 
vertently ate a honey-comb, not knowing of 
his father’s oath, for which Saul sentenced 
him to die. But the people interposed, and 
rescued him, for his public services; thus 
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assuming the power of dispensing, in their 
collective capacity, with an unreasonable 
oath, 1 Sam. xiv. 24 — 45. This latter case, 
therefore, is utterly irrelative to Jephthah’e 
vow, which did not regard a foreign enem)% 
or a domestic transgressor, devoted to de- 
struction, but, on the contrary, was a vow 
of thanksgiving, and therefore properly came 
under the former case. And that Jephthah 
could not possibly have sacriBced his daugh- 
ter, according to the vulgar opinion, founded 
on incoirect translation, may appear from 
the following considerations: 1. The sacri- 
fice of children to iVloloch was an abomina- 
tion to the Lord, of which, in numberless 
passages, he expresses his detestation ; and 
it was prohibited by an express law, under 
pam of death, as “ a defilement of God’s 
sanctuary, and a profanation of his holy 
name,” Levit. xx. 2, 3. Such a sacrifice, 
therefore, unto the Lord himself, must be a 
still higher abomination. And there is no 
precedent of any such under the law, in the 
Old Testament. 2. The case of Isaac, before 
the law, IS irrelevant ; for Isaac was not 
sacrificed ; and it was only proposed for a 
trial of Abraham’s faith. 3 No father, 
merely by his own authority, could put an 
ofiending, much less an innocent, child to 
death, upon any account, without the sen- 
tence of the magistrates, Deut. xxi. 18 — 21, 
and Jihe consent of the people, as in Jona- 
than’s case. 4, The Mischna, or traditional 
law of the Jews, is pointedly against it , ** If 
a Jew should devote his son or daughtei, 
his man or maid servant, who are Hebicws, 
the devoteraent would lie void j because no 
man can devote what is not liis own, or 
of whose life he has not the absolute dis- 
posal.” 

'Fhese arguments appear to be decisive 
against the sacrifice ; and that Jephthah 
could not even have devoted his daughter to 
celibacy against her will, is evident from the 
history, and fiom the high estimation in 
which she was always held by tiie daughters 
of Israel, for her filial duty, and her hapless 
fate, which they celebrated by a regular 
anniversary commemoration four days in 
the year. Judges xi. 40. We may, however, 
remark, that, if it could be more clearly 
established that Jephthah actually immo- 
lated his daughter, there is not the least 
evidence that his conduct was sauctioned by 
God. Jephthah was manifestly a supersti- 
tious and ill-instructed man, and, like Sam- 
son, an instrument of God’s power, rather 
than an example of his grace. 

JEREMIAH. The prophet Jeremiah 
was of the sacerdotal race, being, as lie re- 
cords himself, one of the priests that dwelt 
at Anathoth in the land of Benjamin, a city 
appropriated out of that tribe to the use 
of the priests, the sons of ’Aaron, Joshua 
xxi. 18, and situate, as we learn from 8t 
Jerom, about three miles north of Jerusalem. 
Some have supposed his father to have been 
that Hiikah tne High Priest, by whom the 
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book of the law was found in the temple in 
the reign of Josiah : but for this there is no 
better ground than his having borne the 
same name, which was no uncommon one 
among the Jews; whereas, had he been m 
reality the High Priest, he would doubtless 
Lave been mentioned by that distinguishing 
title, and not put upon a level with priests of 
an ordinary and inferior class. Jeremiah 
appears to have been very young when he 
was called to the exercise of the prophetical 
office, from which he modestly endeavoured 
to excuse himself by pleading his youth and 
incapacity ; but being overruled by the 
divine authority, he set himself to discharge 
the duties of his function with unremitted 
diligence and fidelity during a peiiod of at 
least forty-two years, reckoned from the 
thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign. In the 
course of his ministry he met with great 
difficulties and opposition from his country- 
men of all degrees, whose persecution and 
ill usage sometimes wrought so far upon his 
mind, as to draw from him expressions, in 
the bitterness of his soul, which many have 
thought hard to reconcile with his religious 
principles ; but which, when duly considered, 
may be found to demand our pity for his 
unremitted suffenngs, rather than our cen- 
sure for any want of piety and reverence 
towards God. lie was, m truth, a man of 
unblemished piety and conscientious integ- 
rity ; a warm lover of of his country, whose 
misery he pathetically deplores ; and so 
affectionately attached to his countrymen, 
notwithstanding their injurious treatment of 
him, that he chose rather to abide with them, 
and undergo all hardships in their company, 
than separately to enjoy a state of ease and 
plenty, which the favour of the king of 
Babylon would have secured to him. At 
length, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
being carried with the remnant of the J ews 
into Egypt, whither they had resolved to 
retire, though contrary to his advice, upon 
the murder of Gedaliah, whom the Chal- 
deans had left governor in Judea, he there 
coutinued warmly to remonstrate against 
their idolatrous practices, foretelling the 
consequences that would inevitably follow. 
But his freedom and zeal are said to have 
cost him his life , for the Jews at Tahpanhes, 
according to tradition, took such offence at 
him that they stoned him to death. This ac- 
count of the manner of his end, though not 
absolutely certain, is at least very probable, 
considering the temper and disposition of the 
parties concerned. Their wickedness, how- 
ever, did not long pass without its reward ; 
for, in a few years after, they were miserably 
destroyed by the Babylonian armies which 
invaded Egypt according to the prophet’s 
predictioh, Jer. xliv 27, 28. 

The idolatrous apostasy, and other crimi- 
nal enormities of the people of Judah, and 
the severe judgments which God was pre- 
pared to innict upon them, but not without 
a distant prospect of future restoration and 
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deliverance, are the principal subject-matters 
of the prophecies of Jercraiah ; excepting 
only the forty-fifth chapter, which relates 
personally to Baruch, and the six succeeding 
chapters, which respect the fortunes of some 
articular heathen nations. It is observable, 
owever, that though many of these pro- 
phecies have their particular dates annexed 
to them, and other dates may be tolerably 
well conjectured from certain internal marks 
and circumstances, there appears much dis- 
order in the arrangement, not easy to be 
accounted for on any principle of regular 
design, but probably the result of some ac- 
cident or other, which has disturlied the 
original order. The best arrangement of the 
chapters appears to be according to the list 
which will be subjoined ; the diiicrent reigns 
in which the prophecies were delivered wcic 
most probably as follows The first twelve 
chapters seem to contain all the propliecics 
delivered in the reign of the good king 
Josiah. During the short reign of Sballiim, 
or Jehoahaz, his second son, who succeeded 
him, Jeiemiah does not appear to have liad 
any revelation Jelioiakiin, the elle'^t son 
of Josiah, succeeded. The piophecies of 
this reign arc continued on from the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth chapter inclusively , 
to which wc must add the twenty-second, 
twenty-third, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
thirty-fifth, and tliirty-sixth chapters, toge- 
ther with the forty-fifth, forty-sixth, forty- 
seventh, and most probably the forty eighth, 
and as far as the thirty-fourth verse of the 
forty-ninth chapter. Jcconiah, the son of 
Jehoiakim, succeeded. Wc read of no pro- 
phecy that Jeremiah actually delivered m 
this king’s reign; but the fate of Jeconiah, 
his being earned into captivity, and con- 
tinuing an exile till the time of his death, 
were foretold early in his father’s reign, as 
may be particularly seen in the twenty-second 
chapter. The last king of Judah was Zedc- 
kiah, the youngest son of Josiah. The pro- 
phecies delivered m his reign are contained 
in the twenty-first and twenty-foiulh chap- 
ters, the twenty-seventh to the thirty-fourth, 
and the thirty-seventh to the thiity-mnth 
inclusively, together with the last six verses 
of the forty-ninth chapter, and the fiftieth 
and fifty-first chapters concerning the fall 
of Babylon. The siege of Jerusalem, in the 
reign of Zedckiah, and the capture of the 
city, arc circumstantially related in the fifty- 
second chapter ; and a particular account of 
the subsequent transactions is given in the 
fortieth to the forty-fourth inclusively. The 
arrangement of the chapters, alluded to 
above, is here subjoined : i. — xx., xxii., xxiii., 

XXV., XXVi ,XXXV., XXXVl., Xlv., XXIV., xxix. — 

xxxi., xxviL, xxviii., xxi., xxxiv , xxxvii., 
xxxii., xxxm., xxxvui., xxxiv., from the fif- 
teenth to the eighteenth verse, xxxix., from 
the first to the fourteenth verse, xl. — xhv., 
xlvi., and so on. 

The i)rophecic.s of Jercraiah, of which the 
circumstantial accomplishment is often spe- 
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cificd in the Old and New Testament, are of 
a very distinguished and illustrious character. 
He foretold the fate of Zedekiali, Jer xxxiv, 
2 — 5 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1 1 — 21 ; 2 Kings xxv. 
5 ; Jer. lii. 11 ; the Babylonish captivity, the 
precise time of its duration, and the return 
of the Jews. He describes the destruction 
of Babylon, and the downfal of many nations, 
Jer. XXV. 12, ix. 2C, xxv. 19 — 25, xLi. 10 — 18, 
xlvi., and the following chapters, in predic- 
tions, of which the gradual and successive 
completion kept up the confidence of the 
Jews for the accomplishment of those pro- 
phecies, which ho delivered relative to the 
Messiah and his period, Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; 
XXX. 9; X.XXI 15; xxxn. 14 — 18; xxxiii 9 — 
26 He foreshowed the miraculous concep- 
tion of Christ, Jer. xxxi. 22, the virtue of his 
atonement, the spiritual character ot his cove- 
nant, and the inward efficacy of his laws, Jer. 
xxxi 31 — 36; xxxiii. 8. Jeremiah, contem- 
plating those calamities which impcndv'tl over 
his country, rejuesented, m the most desm])- 
tivc terms, and under the most impressive 
images, the destruction that the invading 
enemy should j>roducc He bewtided, m 
path(‘tic exj)Ostulat]on, the t hame](‘ss adiil- 
teiies which had piovokcd the Almighty, 
after long forbear jinec, to tbn'aton Judah 
with inevitable pnns^lirnent, .it the time that 
false prophets deluded tlie nation nit h the 
piotmses of “ assured peace,” and n neri the 
peo])lc, HI im])iuus contempt of the Lord’s 
word,” defied its accomplishment Jere- 
miah intermingles with his projile .les some 
histoiical rel ilions relative to Ins own via- 
duct, and to the coiiijilction of those predic- 
tions which he hfd delivered. I'hc rojmta- 
tion of Jeremiah had spread among foieigii 
nations, and his prophecies were deseivcdly 
celebrated in other countries. JMany bca- 
tlieii writers also have undesignedly home 
testimony to the truth and accuracy of Ins 
prophetic and historical descriptions . 

As to the style of Jeiemiah, says Bishop 
Lowth, tins jirophet is by no means wanting 
either in elcg.ancc or sublimity, althougli, 
generally speaking, inferior to Jsaiah .u both. 
His thoughts, indeed, are somcwdiat less 
elevated, and he is commonly more large and 
ditTuse 111 his sentences ; 1ml the reason of 
tins may be, that he is mostly taken up w ith 
the gentler passions of gi lef and pity, tor the 
expression of which he has a pccuii.u talent 
This is most evident in tlic j.ainentatioiis, 
where those passions altogether predomi- 
nate ; but It is often visible also in Ins IVo- 
phccies, in the former part of the hook moic 
especially, which is pimcipally jioetual ; the 
middle parts arc cl.ietly histotirai ; but the 
last part, consisting of six chajilcis, is en- 
tirely poetical, and cont.uns si;\c«'al oracles 
distinctly inaiked, m which this juophtt falls 
very little short of the lofty st)le of Isaiah 
But of the whole book of Jerennah it is hardly 
tbe one half wliich 1 look ujion as poetical. 

Jeremiah survived to behold the sad ac- 
complishment of all his darkest predictions. 

N N 
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He witnessed all the horrors of the famine, 
and, when that had done its work, the tri- 
umph of the enemy. He saw the stronf^ 
holds of the city cast down, the palace of 
Solomon, the temple of God, with all its 
courts, its roofs of cedar and of gold, levelled 
to the earth, or committed to the flames ; 
the sacred vessels, the ark of the covenant 
itself, with the cherubim, pillaged by pro- 
fane hands. What were the feelings of a 
patriotic and religious Jew at this tremen- 
dous crisis, he has left on record in his 
unrivalleci elegies. Never did city suffer a 
more miserable fate, never was ruined city 
lamented in langu^e so exquisitely pathetic. 
Jerusalem is, as it were, personified, and 
bewailed with the passionate sorrow of pri- 
vate and domestic attachment ; while the 
more general pictures of the famine, the com- 
mon misery of every rank, and age, and sex, 
all the desolation, the carnage, the violation, 
the dragging away into captivity, the remem- 
hrance of former glories, of the gorgeous 
ceremonies and the glad festivals, the awful 
sense of the divine wrath heightening the 
present calamities, are successively drawn 
with all the life and reality of an eye-witness. 
They combine the truth of history with the 
deepest pathos of poetry. 

JERICHO was a city of Benjamin, about 
seven leagues from Jerusalem, and two from 
the Jordan, Joshua xviii. 21. Moses calls 
it the city of palm-trees. Dent, xxxiv 3 , 
because of palm-trees growing in the ])lain 
of Jericho. tJosephus says, that m the 
territory of this city wore not only many 
palm-trees, but also the balsam-tree. 
The valley of Jericho was watered by 
a rivulet which had been formerly salt and 
bitter, hut was sweetened hy the prophet 
Elisha, 2 Kings ii. 19. Jericho was the first 
city m (Canaan taken hy Joshua, li. I, 2, 
&c. He scut thither spies, who were re- 
ceived by Rahab, lodged in her house, and 
jireserved from the king of Jerieho. Joshua 
received orders to besiege Jericho, soon 
after his passage over Jorrlan, Joshua vi. 
1 — 3 , &c <tod commanded the Hebrews to 

march round the city once a day for seven 
days together. The soldiers marched first, 
probably out of the reach of the enemies' 
arrows, and after them the priests, the ark, 
&c. On the seventh day, they marched seven 
times round tlie city; and at the seventh, 
while the trumpets were sounding, and all 
the people shouting, the walls fell down. 
Ilio rabbins say, that the first day was our 
Sunday, and the seventh the sabbath-day. 
During the first six days, the people con- 
tinued in profound silence; but on the 
seventh Joanua commanded them to shout. 
Accordingly, they all exerted their voices, 
and the walls being overthrown, they en- 
tered the city, every man in the place oppo- 
site to him. Jericho being devoted by God, 
they set fire to the city, and consecrated all 
the gold, silver, and brass. I’hen Joshua 
said, “ Cursed be the man before the Lord 
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who shall rebuild Jericho.” About five biin-» 
dred and thirty years after this, Hiel, of 
Bethel, undertook to rebuild it ; but he lost 
his eldest son, Abiram, at laying the founda- 
tions, and his youngest son, 8cgub, when he 
hung up the gates. However, we are not 
to imagine that there was no city of Jericho 
till the time of Hiel. Hiere was a city of 
palm-trees, probably the same as Jericho, 
under the Judges, Judges iii. 13 . David’s 
ambassadors, who had been insulted by the 
Ammonites, resided at Jericho till their 
beards were grown, 2 Sam. x 4. There was, 
therefore, a city of Jericho which stood in 
the neighbourhood of the original Jericho. 
These two places are distinguished by 
Josephus. After Hiel of Bethel had re- 
built old Jericho, no one scrupled to 
dwell there. Our Saviour wrought miracles 
at Jericho. 

According to Pococke, the mountains to 
which the absurd name of Quarantania has 
been arbitrarily given, are the highest in all 
Judea; and he is probably correct; they 
form part of a chain extending from Scy- 
thopolis into Idumea. The fountain of 
Elisha he states to be a soft water, rather 
warm ; he found in it some small shell-fish 
of the turbinated kind, ('lose by the ruined 
aqueduct are the remains of a fine paved 
way, with a fallen column, supposed to be a 
Roman milestone. The lulls nearest to 
Jerusalem consist, according to Hasselquist, 
of a very hard brnestone; and diftcrent 
sorts of plants arc found on them, in parti- 
cular the myrtle, the caroh-tree, and the 
turpentine-tree ; but further towards Jericho 
they are hare and liarren, the hard limestone 
giving way to a looser kind, sometimes white 
and sometimes greyish, with interjacent 
layers of a reddish micaceous stone, saxum 
pvrum micocevm. The vales, though now 
bare and uncultivated, and full of pebbles, 
contain good red mould, which would amply 
reward the husbandman’s toil. Nothing can 
be more savage than the present aspect of 
these Wild and gloomy solitudes, through 
which runs the very road Vvbcre is laid the 
scene of that exipiisite parable, the good 
Samaritan, and from that time to the pre- 
sent, it has been the haunt of the most 
desperate bandits, being one of the most 
dangerous in Palestine. Sometimes the 
track leads along the edges of chfts and 
precipices, which threaten destruction on 
the slightest false step ; at other times it 
winds through craggy passes, overshadowed 
by projecting or perpendicular rocks. At 
one place the road has been cut through the 
very apex of a hill, the rocks overhaiufing it 
on either side. Here, in 1820 , an English 
traveller. Sir Frederick Henniker, was at- 
tacked by the Arabs with fire-arms, who 
stripped him naked, and left him severely 
wounded ■ “ It was past mid-day, and burn- 
ing hot,” says Sir Frederick; “I bled pro- 
fusely ; and two vultures, whose business it 
is to consume corpses, were hovering over 
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me. I should scarcely have had strength to 
resist, had they clir.,en to attack me.*' 

The modern village of Jeiicho is de- 
scribed by Mr. Buckingham as a settlement 
of about fifty dwellings, all very mean m 
their appearance, and fenced in front with 
thorny bushes, while a barrier of the same 
kind, the most effectual that could be raised 
against mounted Arabs, encircles the town. 
A fine brook flows by it, which empties itself 
into the Jordan ; the nearest point of that river 
is about three miles distant. The grounds 
in the immediate vicinity of the village, being 
fertilized by this stream, bear crops of dourra, 
Indian corn, rice, and onions. The popula- 
tion IS entirely Mahomedan, and is governed 
by a sheikh ; their habits are those of 
Bedouins, and robbery and plunder form 
their chief and most gainful occupation 
The whole of the road from Jerusalem to 
the Jordan, is held to be the most dangerous 
in Palestine ; and indeed, in this portion of 
it, the very asjiect of the scenery is sufii- 
ciont, on the one hand, to temjjt to robbery 
and murder, and, on the other, to occasion 
a dread of it m those who pass that way 
One must he amid these wild and gloomy 
solitudes, surrounded by an armed band, 
and feci the impatience of tlie traveller who 
rushes on to catch a new view at every pass 
and turn ; one must be alarmed at the very 
tramp of the horses* lioofs rebounding 
through the caverned rocks, and at the 
savage shouts of the footmen, scarcely less 
loud than the echoing thunder produced by 
the charge of their jneces in the valleys; 
one must witness all this upon the sjiot, be- 
fore the full force and beauty of the admira- 
ble story of the good Samaritan can be per- 
ceived. Here, pillage, wounds, and death 
would be accomiiaiiied with double terror, 
from the frightful aspect of everything 
around. Here, the unfeeling act of passing 
by a fellow-creature m distress, as the priest 
and Levite are said to have done, strikes one 
with horror, as an act almost more than 
inhuman And here, too, the compassion of 
the good (Samaritan is doubly viituous, 
from the purity of the motive which must 
have led to it, in a spot where no eyes were 
fixed on him to draw forth the performance 
of any duty, and from the bravery which 
wns necessary to admit of a man’s exposing 
himself, by such delay, to the risk of a simi- 
lar fate to that from which he was endea- 
vouring to rescue his fellow-creature. 

JEROBOAM, the son of Ncbat and Ze- 
ruah, was born at Zereda, in the tribe of 
Ephraim, 1 Kings xi. 26. He is the subject 
of frequent mention in scripture, as having 
b^en the cause of the ten tribes revolting 
from the dominion of Rehoboam, and also 
of his having ** made Israel to sm,” by insti- 
tuting the idolatrous worship of the golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel, 1 Kings xii. 
26 — 33. He seems to have been a bold, 
unprincipled, and enterpiising man, with 
much of the address of a deep politician 
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about him ; qualities which probably jiomted 
him out to king Solomon as a proper porhon 
to be cutiustcd with the obnoxious commis- 
sion of levying certain taxes throughout the 
tribes of Ephraim and JManasseh (In a cer- 
tain day, as Jeroboam was going out of 
Jerusalem into the country, having a new 
cloak wrajiped aliout liis shoulders, the pro- 
phet Ahijah met him in a held where they 
were alone, and seizing the cloak of Jero- 
boam, ho cut it into twelve pieces, and then 
addressing him, said, “Take ten of them to 
thyself ; for thus saiththe Lord, I will divide 
and rend the kingdom of Solomon, and will 
give ten tribes to thee. If, therefore, thou 
obeyest my word and walkest in my ways, as 
J)avid my servant has done, I will be with 
thee, and will establish thy house for ever, 
and put thee in possession of the kingdom of 
Israel,** 1 Kings xi. 14 — 39. Whether it 
were that the jiromises thus made by Ahijah 
prompted Jeroboam to aim at taking their 
accomplishment into his own 1 lands, and, 
with a view to that, began to solicit the sub- 
jects of Solomon to revolt; or whether the 
liaieinfoimation of what had passed between 
the pro])het and Jeroboam, e veiled bis fear 
and jealousy, it appears evident that the 
aged monarch look the alarm, and nttempti'd 
to appiehend Jeioboam, who, getting notice 
of what was intended him, made a piecipitate 
retreat into Egypt where he remained till 
the death of Solomon. He then returned, 
and found that Rehoboam, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Solomon in the throne of 
David, had already excited the disgust of ten 
of the tribes by some arbitrary pioceedings, 
in consequence of which they had withdrawn 
their allegiance from the new monarch. 
These tnbes no sooner heard of his return 
than they invited him to appear among them 
m a general assembly, in which they elected 
him to be king over Israel. Jeroboam fixed 
his lesidence at Shechem, and there fortified 
himself ; he also rebuilt Pcnucl, a city beyond 
Jordan, putting it into a state of defence, m 
order to keq) the tribes quiet which were on 
that side Jordan, 1 Kings xii. 1 — 2.') 

But Jeroboam soon forgat the duty which 
he owed to Hod, who had given him the 
Kingdom ; and thought of nothing but liow 
to maintain himself m the possession of it, 
though he discarded the worship of the true 
God. The first suggestion of hxs uiibeln ving 
heart was, that if the tiibes over whom he 
reigned weie to go up to Jerusalem to sacri- 
fice and keep the annual festivals, they would 
be under continual temptations to return to 
the house ol llavid. To counteract this, be 
caused two golden calves to he made as ob- 
jects of religious woislup, one of winch he 
placed at Dan, and the other at Bethel, the 
two extremities of his dominions ; and caused 
a proclamation to* be made throughout all 
his territories, that in future none of his sub- 
jects should go up to Jcnr-alem to wwship; 
and, directing them to the two calves wdiieh 
had been lecenfly erected, he cried out, 
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Behold thy gods, O Israel, which Drought 
thee up out of ligypt!” He also caused 
idolatrous temples to be built, and priests to 
be ordained of the lowest of the people, who 
were neither of the family of Aaron nor of 
the tribe of Levi, 1 Kings xii. 26 — 33. Hav- 
ing appointed a solemn pubhc festival to be 
observed on the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month, in order to dedicate his new altar 
and consecrate his golden calves, he assem- 
bled the people at Bethel, and himself went 
up to the altar for the purpose of offering 
incense and sacrifices. At that instant a 
prophet, who had come, divinely directed, 
from Judah to Bethel, accosted Jeroboam, 
and said, altar, altar, thus saith the 
Lord, A child shall be born to the house 
of David, Josiah by name; and upon thee 
shall he sacrifice the priests of the high 
places who now burn incense upon thee : he 
shall burn men’s bones upon thee.” To 
confirm the truth of this thieateiung, the 
prophet also added a sign, namely, that the 
altar should immediately be rent asunder, 
and the ashes and everything upon it poured 
upon the earth. Jeroboam, incensed at this 
interference of the prophet, stretched out his 
hand and commanded him to be seized ; 
but the hand which he had stretched out 
was instantly paralysed, and he was unable 
to draw it back again. The altar, too, was 
broken, and the ashes upon it fell to the 
ground, according to the prediction of the 
prophet. Jeroboam now solicited his prayers 
that his hand might be restored to him. llie 
man of God interposed his supplication to 
Heaven, and the king’s hand was restored to 
him sound as before. J eroboam then entreated 
him that he would accomj)any him to his own 
house, and accept a reward ; but he answered, 
“ Though thou should st give me the half of 
thine house, I would not go with thee, nor 
will I taste anything in this place, for the 
Lord hath expie.ssly forbidden me to do so,” 
1 Kings xiii. 1 — 10. But notwithstanding 
this manifest indication of the di.splcasure of 
Heaven, it failed of recovering Jeroboam 
from his impious procedure, lie continued 
to encourage his subjects in idolatry, by ap- 
pointing priests of the high places, and en- 
gaging them m such worship as was contrary 
to the divine law. This was the sin of 
Jeroboam’s family, and it was the cause of 
its utter extirpation. Some time after his 
accession to the throne of Israel, his favourite 
son Abijah fell sick, and, to relieve his 
parental j^icitude, Jeroboam instructed liis 
wife to disguise herself, and in that state to 
go and consult the prophet Ahijah concern- 
ing his recovery. This was the same pro- 
phet who had foretold to Jeroboam that he 
should be king of Israel. He was now blind 
through old age ; but the prophet was warned 
of her approach, and, aefore she entered 
his threshold, he called her by name, told 
her that her son should die, and then, in 
appalling terms, denounced the impending 
lain of Jeroboam’s whole family, which 
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shortly after came to pass. After a reign of 
two-and-twenty years, Jeroboam died, and 
Nadab, his son, succeeded to the crown, 

1 Kings xiii. 33, 34 ; xiv. 1 — 20. 

2. Jeroboam, the second of that name, 
was the son of Jehoash, king of Israel. He 
succeeded to his father’s royal dignity, A. IM. 
31 79, and reigned forty-one years. Though 
much addicted to the idolatrous practices of 
the son of Nebat, yet the Lord was pleased 
so far to prosper his reign, that by his means, 
according to the predictions of the projihet 
Jonah, the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
restored from a state of great decay, into 
which It had fallen, and was even raised to a 
pitch of extraordmary splendour. The pro- 
phets Amos and Hosea, a.s well as Jonah, 
lived during this reign. 

JliRUSALEM, formerly called Jehus, or 
Salem, Joshua xviii. 28, Heb. vii. 2, the 
capital of Judea, situated partly in the tribe 
of Benjamin, and partly in that of Judah 
It was not completely reduced by the Israel- 
ites till the reign of David, 2 Sam. v. 6 — 9 
As Jerusalem was the centre of the true wor- 
ship, Psalm cxxii 4, and the place where 
God did in a peculiar manner dwell, first in 
the tabernacle, 2 ISam. vi. 7, 12, 1 Chron. 
XV. 1, XVI. 1, [*salm cxxxii. 13, cxxxv 2, and 
afterwards in the temple, 1 Kings vi. 13 ; so 
It 18 used figuratively to denote the church, 
or the celestial society, to which all that 
believe, both Jews and gentiles, are come, 
and m which they aie initiated, (Jal iv. 26, 
Heb. XU. 22, Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 2, 10. Jeru- 
salem was situated in a stony and barren 
soil, and was about sixty fiiilongs m length, 
according to JStrabo. The territory and 
places ailjaccnt were well watered, having 
the fountains of Gihon and Siloam, and the 
brook Kidron, at the foot of its walls ; and, 
besides these, there were the waters of 
Ethan, which Pilate had conveyed thiough 
aqueducts into the city. The ancient city of 
Jerusalem or Jehus, which David took from 
the Jebusites, was not very large. It was 
seated upon a mountain southward of the 
temple The opposite mountain, situated to 
the north, is Sion, wlieie David built a new 
city, winch be called the city of^Iavid, 
wlierciu was the royal palace, and the tem- 
ple of the Lord. The temple was built upon 
Mount Moriah, which was one of the little 
hills belonging to Mount Sion. 

Through the reigns of David and Solomon, 
Jerusalem was the metropolis of the whole 
Jewish kingdom, and continued to increase 
in wealth and splendour. It was resorted to 
at the festivals by the whole population of 
the country ; and the power and commercial 
spirit of Solomon, improving the advantages 
acquired by liis father David, centred in it 
most of the eastern trade, both by sea, 
through the ports of Elath and Ezion-Geber, 
and overland, by the way of Tadmor or 
Palmyra. Or, at least, though Jerusalem 
might not have been made a depot of mer- 
chandise, the quantity of precious metals 
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flowing into it by direct importation, and by 
duties imposed on goods passing to the ports 
of the IMediterranean, and m other directions, 
was unbounded. Some idea of the prodigious 
wealth of Jerusalem at this time may be 
formed, by stating, that the quantity of gold 
left by David for the use of the temple 
amounted to 21,000,000/. sterling, besides 
3,150,000/ in silver; and Solomon obtained 
3,240,000/. in gold by one voyage to Ophir, 
while silver was so abundant, that it was 
not anything accounted of.” These were 
the days of Jerusalem’s glory. Universal 
peace, unmeasured wealth, the wisdom and 
clemency of the prince, and the worship of 
the true God, marked Jemsalem, above every 
city, as enjoying the presence and the espe- 
cial favour of the Almighty. But those days 
were not to last long • intestine divisions and 
foreign wars, wicked and tyrannical princes, 
and, last of all, the crime most offensiv^e to 
Heaven, and the one least to be expected 
amongst so favoured a people, led to a sciies 
of calamities, through the long period of 
nine hundred years, with which no other 
city or nation can furnish a parallel. After 
the death of Solomon, ten of the twelve 
trilies revolted from his successor Rehoboam, 
and, under Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
established a separate kingdom so that 
Jerusalem, no longer the capital of the whole 
empire, and its temple fie(pientcd only l)y 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, must 
have experienced a mournfui declension 
Four years after this, the city and temple 
were taken and plundered by Sliishak, king 
of Egypt, 1 Kings xiv 26, 27 ; 2 ( Jiron xii. 
2 — 0. One hundred and forty-five years 
after, under Amaziah, they sustained the 
same fate from Joash, king of Israel, 2 Kings 
xiv. ; 2 Chron xxv One hundred and sixty 
years from this period, the city was again 
taken, by Esarhaddon, king of Ass}rid; and 
Manasbeh, the king, earned a piisoncr to 
Babylon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. Within the space 
of sixty-six years more, it was taken by 
Pharaoh- Necho, king of Egypt, whom Josiah, 
king of Judah, had ojiposed m his expedition 
to Carchemish; and who, m consequence, 
was killed at the battle of Megiddo, and his 
son Eliakim placed on the throne in his 
stead by Necho, who changed his name to 
Jehoiakim, and imposed a heavy tribute 
upon him, having sent his elder brother, 
Jehoahaz, who had been proclaimed king at 
Jerusalem, a prisoner to Egypt, where he 
died, 2 Kings xxiii.; 2 Chron. xxxv. Jeru- 
salem was three times besieged and taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, within a 
very few years. The first, in the reign of 
the last-mentioned king, Jehoiakim, who was 
sent a prisoner to Babylon, and the vessels of 
the temple transported to the same city, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. The second, in that of his 
son Jehoiachin; when all the treasures of 
the palace and the temple, and the remainder 
of the vessels of the latter which had been 
hidden or spared in the first capture, were 
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carried away or destroyed, and the best of 
the inhabitants, with the king, led into cap- 
tivity, 2 Kings xxiv. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. And 
the third, in "the reign of Zeclekiab, the suc- 
cessor of Jehoiachin ; in whose ninth year 
the most formidable siege which this ill-fated 
city ever sustained, except that of Titus, 
was commenced. It continued two years; 
during a great part of which the inhabitants 
suffered all the horrors of famine : when, on 
the ninth day of the fourth month, in the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, winch answers to 
July in the year B C. 588, tlie garrison, with 
the king, endeavoured to make their escape 
from the city, but were pursued and defeated 
by the Chaldeans in the plains of Jericho ; 
Zedekiah taken prisoner; Ins sons killed 
before his face at lliblah, whither he was 
taken to the king of Babylon; and he him- 
self, after his eyes were put out, was bound 
with fetters of brass, and earned prisoner to 
Baliylon, where he died : thus fulfilling the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, which declared that he 
should be carried to Babylon, but should not 
see the place, though he should die there, 
Ezek xii. 13. In the following month, the 
Chaldean army, under their general, Nebu- 
zaradan, entered the city, took away every 
thing that was valuable, and then burnt and 
utterly destroyed it, with its temple and 
walls, and left the whole razed to the ground. 
The entire population of the city and coun- 
try, with the exception of a few husbandmen, 
W'ere then carried ca])tivc to Babylon. 

During seventy years, the city and temple 
lay in rums : when those Jews who cIkhc to 
take immediate advantage of the proclama- 
tion of Cyrus, under the conduct of Zemb- 
babel, returned to Jerusalem, and began to 
build the temple ; all the vessels of gold and 
silver belonging to which, that had been 
taken away hy Nebuchadnezzar, being 4 *e- 
stored by (Vrus. 'I’licir woik, however, did 
not pioceed far without opposition; for in 
the reign of Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, 
who m scripture is culled Ahasuerus, the 
Samaritans ])rescnted a petition to that 
monarch to put a stop to the building, Ezra 
IV. 6. Cambyses appears to have been too 
busily engaged in his Egyptian expedition to 
pay any attention to tins malicious request. 
His successor, JSmerdis the Magian, liow- 
ever, who in scrqiture is called Artaxerxes, 
to whom a similar petition was sent, repre- 
senting the Jews as a factious and dangerous 
people, listened to it, and, in the true spirit 
of a usurper, issued a decree putting a stop 
to the further building of the temple, Ezra 
iv. 7 , &c. ; which, m consequence, remained 
in an unfinished state till the second year, 
according to the Jewish, and third, accord- 
ing to the Babylonian and Persian account, 
of Darius Hystaspes, who is called simply 
Darius in scripture. To him also a repre- 
sentation hostile to the Jews was made by 
their inveterate enemies, the Samaritans ; hut 
this noble prince refused to listen to it, and 
having searched the rolls of the kingdom, 
2 N 3 
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and found m the palace at Acmetha the de- 
cree of (’ynis, issued a biinilar one, which 
reached Jerusalem in the subsequent year, 
and even ordered these very Samaritans to 
assist the Jews m tlieir work ; so that it was 
completed m the sixth year of the same 
reign, Ezia iv^ 24 ; v. ; vi. 1 — 15 But the 
city and walls lemained in a ruinous condi- 
tion until the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
the Artaxerxes Longiinanus of profane his- 
tory ; by whom Nehemiah was sent to Jeru- 
salem, with a power granted to him to re- 
build them. Accordingly, under the duec- 
tion of tins zealous servant of (iod, the walls 
were speedily raised, but not without the 
accustomed opjiosition on the part of the 
Samaritans ; \/ho, despairing of the success 
of an application to the court of Persia, 
openly attacked the Jews with arms. But 
the building, notwithstanding, went steadily 
on ; the men working with an implement of 
work ill one hand, and a weajion of war in 
the other; and the wall, with incredible 
labour, was fiiiisbed m fifty-two days, in the 
year B. (J. 445 ; after which, the city itself 
was gradually rebuilt, Neh ii , iv., vi. From 
this time Jerusalem remained attached to the 
Persian einjiire, hut under the local jurisdic- 
tion of the High Priests, until the suWersiou 
of that empire by Alexander, fourteen years 
after. Sec Alij-xander. 

At the death of Alexander, and the parti- 
tion of his empire by his generals, Jerusa- 
lem, with Judea, fell to the kings of Syria. 
But in the frequent w'ars which followed be- 
tween the kings of Syria and those of Egypt, 
called by Daniel, the kings of the north and 
south, It belonged sometimes to one and 
sornetiiiies to the other, — an unsettled and 
unhappy state, highly favourable to disorder 
and corruption, — ^iJie high iiriesthood was 
ojieuly sold to the highest biddei ; and num- 
bers of the Jews deserted their religion for 
the idolatries of the (Irecks. At length, in 
the year B C. 170, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, enraged at hearing that the 
Jews had rejoiced at a false rejiort of his 
death, plundered , Jerusalem, and killed eighty 
thousand men. Not more than two years 
afterwards, this cruel tyrant, who had seized 
every opportunity to exercise his barbarity 
on the Jews, sent Apollonius with an army 
to Jerusalem ; who pulled down the walls, 
grievously oppressed the people, and built a 
citadel on a rock adjoining the temple, which 
commanded that building, and had the effect 
of complot^ly overawing the seditious. Ilav- 
mg thus reduced this unfortunate city into 
entire submission, and rendered resistance 
useless, the next step of Antiochus was to 
abolish the Jewish religion altogether, by 
publishing an edict which commanded all 
the people of his dominions to conform to 
the religion of the Greeks : in consequence 
of which, the service of the temple ceased, 
and a statue of Jupiter Olympus w^as set up 
on the altar. But this extremity of ignominy 
oppression led, as might have been 
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expected, to rebellion ; and those Jews who 
still held their insulted religion in reverence, 
fled to the mountains, with Mattathias and 
Judas Maccabeus ; the latter of whom, after 
the death of Mattathias, who, with his fol- 
lowers and successors, are known by the 
name of Maccabees, waged successful war 
with the Syrians ; defeated Apollonius, Ni- 
canor, and Lysias, generals of Antiochus ; 
obtained possession of Jerusalem, purified 
the temple, and restored the service, after 
three years* defilement by the gentile idola- 
tries. 

From this time, during several succeeding 
Maccahean rulers, who were at once High 
Priests and sovereigns of the Jews, but with- 
out the title of king, Jerusalem was able to 
preserve itself from Syrian violence. It was, 
however, twice besieged, first by Antiochus 
Eu])ator, in the year 1G3, and afterwards by 
Antiochus Si<letcs, in the year B. C. 134. 
But the Jews had caused themselves to be 
sufficiently respected to obtain conditions 
of peace on both occasions, and to save 
their city ; till, at length, Hyreanus, in the 
year 130 B. €., shook off* the Syrian yoke, 
and reigned, after this event, twenty -one 
years in independence and prosperity. His 
successor, Judas, made an important change 
in the Jewish government, by taking the 
title of king, winch dignity was enjoyed by 
his successors forty-seven years, when a dis- 
pute having arisen between Hyreanus H., 
and his brother Aristobulus, and the latter 
having overcome the former, and made him- 
self king, was, m his turn, conquered by 
the Romans under Pompey, by whom the 
city and temple were taken, Aristobulus 
made prisoner, and Hyreanus created High 
1*1 lest and prince of the Jews, but without 
the title of king. By this event Judea was 
reduced to the condition of a Roman pro- 
\mcc, in the year 63 B. C. Nor did Jeru- 
salem long after enjoy the dignity of a me- 
tropolis, that honour being transferred to 
Ccesarca. Julius Caesar, having defeated 
Pompey, continued Hyreanus in the high 
priesthood, but bestowed the government of 
Judea upon Antipater, an Idumaean by birth, 
but a J cwish proselyte, and father of Herod 
the Great. For the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, see Jews. 

Jerusalem lay in rums about forty-seven 
years, when the emperor Ailius Adrian be- 
gan to build it anew, and erected a heathen 
temple, which he dedicated to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. The city was finished in the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, and called, after its 
founder, iElia, or iElia Capitolina, from the 
heathen deity who presided over it. In this 
state Jerusalem continued, under the name 
of AElia, and inhabited more by Christians 
and pagans than by Jews, till the time of 
the emperor Constantine, styled the Great ; 
who, about the year 323, having made 
Christianity the religion of the empire, 
fiegan to improve it, adorned it with many 
new edifices and churches, and restored its 
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ancient name. About thirty*five years after- 
wards, Julian, named the Apostate, not from 
any love he jjore the Jews, but out of hatred 
to the Christians, whose faith he had abjured, 
and with the avowed design of defeating the 
prophecies, which had declared that the 
temple should not be rebuilt, wrote to the 
Jews, inviting them to their city, and pro- 
mising to restore their temple and nation. 
He accordingly employed great numbers of 
workmen to clear the foundations ; but balls 
of lire bursting from the earth, soon put a 
stop to their proceeding. This miraculous 
interposition of Providence is attested by 
many credible witnesses and historians ; 
and, in particular, by Ammianus Marccl- 
linus, a heathen, and friend of Julian; 
Zeinuch David, a Jew; Nazianzcn, Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose Iluffinus, Theodoret, Sozo- 
mcn, and Socrates, who wrote his account 
within fifty years after the transaction, and 
while many eye -witnesses of it weie still 
living. So stubborn, indeed, is the proof of 
this miracle, that even Gibbon, who btrivcs 
to invalidate it, is obliged to acknowledge 
the general fact 

Jerusalem continued m nearly the same 
condition till the beginning of the seventh 
century, when it was taken and plundeicd 
by the celebrated Chosroes, king of Persia, 
by whom many thousands of the Christian 
inhabitants were killed, or sold for slaves. 
The Persians, however, did not hold it long, 
as they were soon after entirely defeated by 
the emperor lleraclius, who rescued Jeru- 
salem, and restored it, not to the unhappy 
Jews, who were forbidden to come within 
three miles of it, but to the Christians. A 
worse calamity was, however, sjieedily 1o 
befall this ill-fated city, llie JMahommedan 
imposture arose about tins time; and the 
fanatics wlio had adopted its creed earned 
their arms and their religion with unprece- 
dented rapidity over the greater jmrt of the 
cast. The caliph Omar, the third from 
Mahomet, invested the city, which, after 
once more suflermg the horrors of a pro- 
tracted siege, surrendered on terms of 
capitulation in the year G37 ; and has ever 
since, with the exception of the short ])enod 
that it was occupied by the crusaders, been 
trodden under foot by the followers of the 
false prophet. 

2. The accounts of modern Jerusalem by 
travellers are very numerous. Mr. Conder, 
in his “ Palestine,” has abridged them with 
judgment; and \ve give the following ex- 
tract : — The approach to J erusalem from J affa 
is not the direction in which to see the city 
to the best effect. Dr. E. J3. Clarke entered 
it by the Damascus gate : and he describes 
the view of Jerusalem, when first descried 
from the summit of a hill, at about an hour’s 
distance, as most impressive. He confesses, 
at the same time, that there is no other point 
of view in which it is seen to so muen ad- 
vantage. In the celebrated prospect from 
the Mount of Olives, the city lies too low, is 
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too near the eye, and has too much the cha* 
racter of a bird’s eye view, with the formality 
of a topographical plan. “We had not been 
prepared,” says this lively traveller, “ for 
the grandeur of the spectacle which the city 
alone exhibited. Instead of a wretched and 
ruined town, by some described as the deso- 
lated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it 
were, a flourishing and stately metropolis, 
presenting a magnificent assemblage of 
domes, towers, palaces, churches, and 
monasteries ; all of which, glittering in the 
sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable splen- 
dour. As we drew nearer, our whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by its noble and interest- 
ing appearance. The lofty hills surrounding 
it give the city itself an appearance of eleva- 
tion less than it really has.” Dr Clarke 
was fortunate in catching this fust view of 
Jerusalem under the illusion of a brilliant 
evening sunshine ; but his description is 
decidedly overcharged. I\I. Chateaubriand, 
Mr Buckingham, Sir. Brown, Mr. Jollilfe, 
Sir F. Henniker, and almost every other 
modern traveller, confirm the rejiresentation 
of Dr. Richardson Mr Buckingham says, 
“ The apjicarance of this celebrated city, 
mdc])cndent of the feelings and recollections 
which the approach to it cannot fail to 
awaken, was greatly inferior to my c.xp'^cta- 
lions, and had certainly nothing of grandeur 
or beauty, of slalehness or magnificence, 
about it It appeared like a walled town of 
the third or fourth class, having neither 
towers, nor domes, nor minarets within it, 
in sufficient numbers to give even a clvwae- 
tcr to its impressions on the beholder ; but 
showing chiefly large flat-roofed buildings 
of the most imornamented kind, seated amid 
rugged hills, on a stony and forbidding soil, 
with scarcely a jneturesque object in the 
w'hole compass of the surrounaing view.” 
Chateaubriand’s description is very striking 
and graphical After citing the language of 
the prophet Jeremiah, m his lamentations on 
the desolation of the ancient city, as accu- 
rately portraying its present state, Lam. i. 

1 — G ; 11 . 1 — 9. 15, he thus proceeds : 
“When seen from the Mount of Olives, oii 
the other side of the Valley of Jelioshaphat, 
Jerusalem presents an inclined plane, de- 
scending from west to east. An embattled 
wall, fortified with towers and a Gothic 
castle, encompasses the city all round ; ex- 
cluding, however, part of Mount Zion, which 
it formerly enclosed. In the western quar- 
ter, and in the centre of the city, the houses 
stand very close ; but, in the eastern part, 
along the brook Kedron, you perceive vacant 
spaces ; among the rest, that which surrounds 
the mosque erected on the rums of the 
temple, and the nearly-deserted spot where 
once stood the castle of Antonia and the 
second palace of Herod. The houses of 
Jerusalem are heavy square masses, very 
low, without chimneys or windows : they 
have flat terraces or domes on the top, and 
look like prisons or sepulchres. The whole 
2 N 4 
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would appear to the eye one uninterrupted 
level, did not the steejilea of the churches, 
the minarets of the mosques, the summits 
of a few cypresses, and the clump**: of nopals, 
break the uniformity of the plan On be- 
holding these stone buildings, encompassed 
by a stony country, you are ready to inquire 
if they are not the confused monuments of 
a cemetery m the midst of a desert. Enter 
the city, but nothing? will you there find to 
make amends for the dulness of its exterior. 
You lose yourself among narrow, unpaved 
streets, here going up hill, there down, from 
the inecjuality of the ground; and you walk 
among clouds of dust or loose stories, (-an- 
vass stretched from house to house increases 
the gloom of this labyrinth Bazaars, roofed 
over, and fraught with infection, completely 
exclude the light from the dosoljitc city. A 
few paltry shops expose nothing but wrctcli- 
edness to view ; and even these are fre- 
quently shut, from apprehension of the pas- 
sage of a cadi. Not a creature is to be seen 
in the streets, not a creature at the gates, 
excc])t now and then a peasant gliding 
through the gloom, concealing under liis 
garments the fruits of his labour, lest he 
should be robbed of his hard eainmgs by 
the rujiacious soldier. Aside, in a comer, 
the Arab butcher is slaughtering some ani- 
mal, suspended by the legs from a wall in 
ruins : from Ins haggard and ferocious look, 
and lus bloody hands, you would suppose 
that he had been cutting the throat of a 
fellow-creaturo, rather than killing a lamb. 
The only noise heard from time to time in 
the city is llio galloping of the steed of the 
desert . it is the janissary who bungs the 
head of the Bedouin, or who icturns from 
jiluiidei mg the unhappy Fellah. Amid this 
cxlraordinaiy desolation, you must pause a 
moment to contemplate two cii cuinstances 
still more extraoidmary Among the rums 
of Jfiusalein, two classes of indejicndent 
people find m their leligion sufhcient forti- 
tude to ciialile them to surmount such coin- 
pheiitcd horrors and wretchedness. Here 
icside communities of (JhrisUan monks, 
whom notliing can compel to forsake the 
tomb of C'hrist ; neither plunder, nor per- 
sonal ill-treatmcnt, nor menaces of death 
itself. Night and day they chant their 
hymns around the holy sepulchre. Driven 
by the cudgel and the sabre, women, chil- 
dren, fiocks, and herds, seek refuge in the 
cloisters of these recluses. What prevents 
the armed oppressor from pursuing his prey, 
and overthrowing such feeble ramparts? 
The charity of the monks ; they deprive 
themselves of the last resources of life to 
ransom their suppliants. Cast your eyes 
between the temple and Mount Zion ; be- 
hold another petty tribe cut ofi’ from the rest 
of the inhabitants of this city. I'he particu- 
lar objects of every species of degradation, 
these people bow their heads without mur- 
muring; they endure every kind of insult 
without demanding justice ; they sink be- 




neath repeated blows without sighing; if 
their liead be required, they present it to the 
scimitar. On the death of any member of 
this proscribed community, his companion 
goes at night, and inters him by stealth in 
the Valley of Jehoshapliat, in the shadow of 
Solomon^s temple. Enter the abodes of 
these people, you will find them, amid the 
most aliject wretchedness, instructing their 
children to read a mysterious book, which 
they in their turn will teach their offspring 
to read. What they did five thousand years 
ago, these people still continue to do. Seven- 
teen limes have they witnessed the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, yet nothing can dis- 
courage them, nothing can prevent them 
from turning their faces towards Sion. To 
see the Jews* scattered over the whole world, 
according to the woid of God, must doubt- 
less excile surjirisc. But to be struck with 
supernatural astonishment, you must view 
them at Jerusalem ; you must liehold these 
rightful masters of Judea living as slaves 
and strangers m their own country; you 
must behold them expecting, under all op- 
pressions, a king who is to deliver them. 
Cinished by the cross that condemns them, 
skulking near the temple, of which not one 
stone IS left iqion another, they continue 
in their deplorable infatuation. The Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans, are swept 
from the caith; and a ])etty tribe, whose 
origin preceded that of those great nations, 
still exists unmixed among the rums of its 
native land ” To the same ctJbct are the 
remarks of Dr Richardson . “ In passing up 
to the synagtigue, 1 was particulaily struck 
with the mean and wretched appearance of 
the houses on both sides of the streets, as 
well as witli the poverty of their inhabitants, 
llie sight of a poor Jew m Jerusalem has in 
It something peculiarly affecting, llie heart 
of this wondeiful ])eople, in whatever clime 
they roam, still turns to it as the city of their 
promised rest. They take jileasure in her 
luins, and would kiss the very dust for her 
sake. Jerusalem is the centre around which 
the exiled sons of Judah build, m imagina- 
tion, the mansions of their future greatness. 
In whatever part of the world he may live, 
the heart’s desire of a Jew is to be buried in 
Jerusalem. Thither they return from Spam 
and Portugal, from Egypt and Barbary, and 
other countries among which they have been 
scattered : and when, after all their longings, 
and all their struggles up the steeps of life, 
we see them poor, and blind, and naked, in 
the streets of their once happy Zion, he must 
have a cold heart that can remain untouched 
by their sufiferings, without uttering a prayer 
that God would have mercy on the darkness 
of Judah, and that the day-star of Bethlehem 
might arise in their hearts.’^ 

“ Jerusalem,” remarks Sir Frederick Hen- 
niker, ** is called, even by Mohammedans, the 
Blessed City (M Goots, El Koudes). 1'he 
streets of it are narrow and deserted, the 
houses dirty and ragged, the shops few 
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and forsaken; and throughout the whole 
there is not one symptom of either com- 
merce, comfort, or happiness. The best 
view of it is from the Mount of Olives : it 
commands the exact shape and nearly every 
particular ; namely, the church of the holy 
sepulchre, the Armenian convent, the mosque 
of Omar, St. Stephen’s gate, the round -topped 
houses, and the barren vacancies of the city. 
Without the walls are aTurkish burial -grouna, 
the tomb of David, a small grove near the 
tombs of the kings, and all the rest is a surface 
of rock, on which arc a few numbered trees. 
The mosque of Omar is the St Peter’s of 
Turkey, and the respective saints are held 
respectively by their own faithful in equal 
veneration. "I'he building itself has a light 
pagoda appearance ; the garden in which it 
stands occupies a considerable part of the city, 
and, coTitiasted with the surrounding desert, 
is beautiful The burial-place of the Jews is 
over the valley of Kedron, and the fees for 
breaking the soil afford a considerable reve- 
nue to the governor. The burial-place of 
the Turks is under the W'alls, near St Ste- 
phen’s Cate From the opposite side of the 
valley, I was witness to the ceremony of 
parading a corpse round the mosque of 
Omar, and then bringing it forth for burial. 

I hastened to the grave, butw'as soon driven 
aw’ay • as far as my on dit tells me, it would 
have been worth seeing. The grave is strewm 
with red earth, supposed to be of the Atjer 
Damascemis of which Adam was made : by 
the side of the corpse is placed a stick, and 
the priest tells him that the devil wall temjit 
him to become a Christian, hut that he must 
make good use of his stick ; that his trial 
wnll last three days, and that he will then 
find himself in a mansion of glory,” &c. 

The Jerusalem of sacied history is, in 
fact, no more. Not a vestige remains of the 
capital of David and Solomon ; not a monu- 
ment of Jewish times is standing very 

course of the w'alls is changed, and the 
boundaries of the ancient city are become 
doubtful. The monks jirctend to show the 
sites of the sacred places ; but neither Cal- 
vary, nor the holy sepulchre, much less the 
Dolorous Way, the house of Caiaplias, &c , 
have the slightest pretensions to even a pro- 
bable identity with tlie real places to which 
the tradition refers. Dr. F. D. Clarke has the 
merit of being the first modern traveller who 
ventured to speak of the preposterous legends 
and clumsy forgeries of the priests with the 
contempt which they merit. “ To men in- 
terested in tracing, wuthin its w alls, antiqui- 
ties referred to by the documents of sacred 
histor)', no spectacle,” remarks the learned 
traveller, “ can be more mortifying than the 
city m Its present state. 1 he mistaken piety 
of the early Christians, in attempting to pre- 
serve, has either confused or annihilated the 
memorials it w’as anxious to render conspi- 
cuous. Viewing the havoc thus made, it 
may now be regretted that the Holy Land 
was ever rescued from the dominion of Sara- 
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cens, who were far less barbarous than their 
conquerors. The absurdity, for example, of 
hewing the rocks of Judea into shrines and 
chapels, and of disguising the face of nature 
with painted domes and gilded marble cover- 
ings, by way of commemorating the scenes 
of our Saviour’s life and death, is so evident 
and so lamentable, that even Sandys, with 
all his credulity, could not avoid a happy 
application of the reproof conveyed by the 
lioman satirist against a similar violation of 
the Egerian fountain.” Dr. Richardson re- 
marks, “ It is a tantalizing circumstance for 
the traveller w'ho wishes to recognise in his 
walks the site of particular buildings, or the 
scenes of memorable events, that the greater 
part of the objects mentioned in the descrip- 
tion both of the inspued and the Jewush his- 
torian, are entirely removed, and razed from 
their foundation, without leaving a single 
trace or name behind to point out where 
they stood. Not an ancient tow^er, or gate, 
or w^all, or hardly even a stone, remains 
7'he foundations are not only broken up, 
hut every fragment of which they were com- 
posed 18 sw’ejit aw'ay, and the spectator looks 
upon the hare rock with hardly a sprinkling 
of earth to point out her gardens of pleasure, 
or groves of idolatrous devotion.' And when 
wc consider the palaces, and towers, and 
W’alls about JenisaUm, and that the stones 
of which some of them w^crc constructed 
were thiity feet long, fifteen feet broad, and 
seven and a half feet thick, we are not more 
astonished at the strength, and skill, and 
perseverance, by winch they were con- 
structed, than shocked by the relentless and 
brutal hostility by which they w^re shattered 
and ovcrthiow'n, and utterly removed from 
our sight. A few gardens still remain on 
the sloping base of Mount Zion, w’^atered 
from the pool of Siloam; the gardens of 
(lethsemane are still in a sort of ruined cul- 
tivation ; tlie fences are bioken down, and 
the olive-trees decaying, as if the hand that 
dressed and fed them w’erc wuthdrawm ; the 
Mount ot Olives still retains a languishing 
verdure, and nourishes a few of those trees 
from winch it derives its name ; but all 
round about Jerusalem the general aspect is 
blighted and barren ; the grass is withered ; 
the bare rock looks through the scanty 
sward ; and the grain itself, like the staring 
progeny of famine, seems in doubt whether 
to come to maturity, or die in the ear. The 
vine that was brought from Egypt is cut off 
from the midst of the land ; the vineyards 
are wasted ; the hedges are taken aw^ay ; and 
the graves of the ancient dead are open and 
tenantless.” 

3. On the accomplishment of prophecy in 
the condition in which this celebrated city 
has lam for ages, Keith w^ell remarks : — 
It formed the theme of prophecy from the 
death-bed of Jacob; and, as the seat of the 
government of the children of Judah, the 
sceptre departed not from it till the Messiah 
appeared, on the expiration of seventeen 
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hundred years after the death of the patri- 
arch, and till the period of its desolation, 
prophesied of by Daniel, had arrived It 
was to be trodden down of the gentiles, till 
the time of the gentiles should be fulBlled. 
The time of the gentiles is not yet fulfilled, 
and Jerusalem is still trodden down of the 
gentiles. "Jlie Jews have often attempted 
to recover it : no distance of space or of 
time can separate it from their affections : 
they perform their devotions with their faces 
towards it, as if it were the object of their 
worsii jp as well as of their love ; and, although 
their desire to return be so strong, indelible, 
and innate, that every Jew, in every genera- 
tion, counts himself an exile, yet they have 
never been able to rebuild their temple, nor 
to recover Jerusalem from the hands of the 
gentiles. But greater power than that of a 
proscribed and exiled race has been added 
to their own, in attempting to frustrate the 
counsel that professed to be of God. Julian, 
the emperor of the Romans, not only per- 
mitted but invited the Jews to rebuild Jeru- 
salem and their temple ; and promised to re- 
establish them in their paternal city. By 
that single act, more than by all his writings, 
he might have destroyed the credibility of 
the gospel, and restored his beloved but 
deserted paganism. The zeal of the Jews 
was equal to his own ; and the work was 
begun by laying again the foundations of 
the temple. It was never accomplished, and 
the prophecy stands fulfilled. But even if 
the attempt of Julian had never been made, 
the truth of the prophecy itself is unassail- 
able. The Jews nave never been re-mstated 
in Judea ; Jerusalem has ever been trodden 
down of the gentiles.. The edict of Adrian 
was renewed by the successors of Julian; 
and no Jews could approach unto Jerusalem 
but by bribery or by stealth. It was a spot 
unlawful for them to touch. In the cru- 
sades, all the power of Europe was em- 
ployed to rescue Jerusalem from the hea- 
thens, hut equally in vain. It has been 
trodden down for nearly eighteen centuries 
by its successive masters ; by Romans, 
Grecians, Persians, Saracens, Mamelukes, 
Turks, Christians, and again by the worst of 
rulers, the Arabs and the Turks. And could 
anything be more improbable to have hap- 
pened, or more impo‘?sible to have been fore- 
seen by man, than tiiat any people should 
be banished from their own capital and 
country, and remain expelled and expa- 
triated for nearly eighteen hundred years ? 
Did the same fate ever befall any nation, 
though no prophecy existed respecting it ? 
Is there any doctrine in scripture so hard to 
be believed as was this single fact at the 
period of its urediction ? And even with the 
example of tne Jews before us, is it likely, 
or is it credible, or who can foretel, that the 
present inhabitants of any country upon 
earth shall be banished into all nations, 
retain their distinctive character, meet with 
cm unparalleled fate, continue a people. 
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without a government and without a coun- 
try, and remain for an indefinite period, 
exceeding seventeen hundred years, till the 
fulfilment of a prescribed event which has 
yet to be accomplished? Must not the 
knowledge of such truths be derived from 
that prescience alone which scans alike the 
will and the ways of mortals, the actions of 
future nations, and the history of the latest 
generations ? 

JESHURUN, a name given to the col- 
lective political body of Israelites. Some 
derive the word from just or righteous, 
and so make it to signify a righteous people. 
Monlanus rendcis it rectitudo, and so does 
the Samaritan version. But it seems a con- 
siderable objection against this sense, that 
Israel is called Jeshuruii at the very tune 
that they are upbraided with their sms and 
their rebellion: ‘'Jeshurun waxed fat, and 
kicked/^ &c., Deut. xxxii 15. It is replied, 
Jcshiinm is the diminutive of (for 

nomen auefum in fine est nomen dimtnulwum,) 
and so imports, that though, in general and 
on the whole, they were a righteous people, 
yet they were not without gi eat faults. Per- 
haps (’occeius has given as probable an in- 
terpretation as any. He derives the word 
from iiu?, which signifies to see, behold, or 
discover ; from whence, in the future tense, 
plural, comes which, with the addition 
of nun paragogicum, makes Jeshurun; that 
is, “ the people who had the vision of God.’’ 
This makes the name of Jeshurun to be pro- 
perly applied to Israel, not only when Moses 
is called their king, but when they are up- 
braided with their rebellion against God ; 
since the peculiar manifestation which God 
had made of himself to them, was a great ag- 
gravation of their ingratitude and rebellion. 

JESSE. See David and Ruth. 

JESUITS, or the Society of Jesus, one of 
the most celebrated monastic orders of the 
Romish church, was founded in the year 
1540, by Ignatius Loyola. Forsaking the 
military for the ecclesiastical profession, he 
engaged himself in the wildest and most ex- 
travagant adventures, as the knight of the 
blessed virgin. After performing a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and pursuing a mul- 
titude of visionary schemes, he returned to 
prosecute his theological studies in the uni- 
versities of Spain, when he was about thirty- 
three years of age. He next went to Paris, 
where he collected a small number of asso- 
ciates ; and, prompted by his fanatical spirit 
or the love of distinction, began to conceive 
the establishment of a new religious order. 
He produced a plan of its constitution and 
laws, which he affirmed to have been sug- 
gested by the immediate inspiration of 
heaven, and applied to the Roman pontiff, 
Paul HI., for the sanction of his authority 
to confirm the institution. At a time when 
the papal authority had received so severe a 
shock from the progress of the Reformation, 
and was stiU exposed to the most powerful 
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attacks in every quarter, this was an offer too 
tempting to be resisted. The reigning pon- 
tiff, though naturally cautious, and though 
scarcely capable, without the spirit of pro- 
phecy, of foreseeing all the advantages to be 
derived from the services of this nascent 
order, yet clearly perceiving the benefit of 
mtiltiplying the number of his devoted ser- 
vants, instantly confirmed by his bull the 
institution of uie Jesuits, granted the most 
ample privileges to the members of the so- 
ciety, and appointed Loyola to be the first 
general of tlie order 

2. I'he simple and primary object of the 
society, says a writer m the J^ldinbiirgh En- 
cyclo]i 0 edia, was to establish a spiritual domi- 
nion over the minds of men, of which tlie pope 
should a])pear as the ostensible head, while 
the real power should reside with themselves. 
To accomjJish this object, the whole consti- 
tution and policy of the order were singu- 
larly adapted, and exhibited various pecu- 
liaiities which distinguished it from all oLlicr 
monastic orders. The immediate design of 
every other religious society was to separate 
its members from the world ; that of the 
Jesuits, to render them masters of the world 
I’he inmate of the convent devoted himself 
to work out his own salvation by extraordi- 
nary acts of devotion and self-denial; the 
follower of Loyola considered lurascif as 
plunging into all the bustle of secular affairs, 
to maintain the interests of the Ih'raish 
church. The monk was a retired devotee of 
heaven ; the Jesuit a chosen soldier of the 
pope That the members of the new order 
might have full leisure for this active service, 
they were exempted from the usual functions 
of other monks. They were not required to 
sjiend their time in the long ceremonial 
offices and nuiiiberless mummeries of the 
Romish worsliiji. They attended no pro- 
cessions, and practised no austerities. They 
neither chanted nor prayed. “ They can- 
not sing,” said iheir enemies ; “for birds of 
prey never do.” They were sent foith to 
watch every transaction of the world which 
might appear to affect the interests of reli- 
gion, ancl were especially enjoined to study 
the dispositions and cultivate the friendship 
of persons in the higher ranks. Nothing 
could be imagined more open and liber^ 
than the external aspect of the institution, 
yet nothing could be more strict and secret 
than its internal organization, Loyola, in- 
fluenced, perhaps, by the notions of implicit 
obedience which he had derived from his 
military profession, resolved that the govern- 
ment of the Jesuits should he absolutely 
monarchical. A general, chosen for hfe by 
deputies from the several provinces, pos- 
sessed supreme and independent power, ex- 
tending to every person, and applying to 
every case. Every member of the order, the 
instant that he entered its pale, surrendered 
all freedom of thought and action; and 
every personal feeling was superseded by the 
interests of that body to which he had 
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attached himself. He went wherever he was 
ordered; he performed whatever he was 
commanded; he suffered whatever he was 
enjoined ; he became a mere passive instru- 
ment incapable of resistance. The grada- 
tion of ranks was only a gradation m slavery; 
and so perfect a despotism over a large body 
of men, dispersed over the face of the earth, 
was never before realized. 

The maxims of pohey adopted by this 
celebrated society were, like its constitu- 
tion, remarkable for their union of laxity 
and rigour. Nothing could divert them 
from their original olqect; and no means 
were ever scrupled which promised to aid 
its accomplishment. They were in no degree 
shackled by prejudice, superstition, or real 
religion. Expediency, m its most simple 
and licentious form, was the basis of their 
morals, and their principles and practices 
were uniformly accommodated to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed ; and 
even their bigotry, obdurate as it was, never 
ajjpears to have interfered with their inter- 
ests The paramount and characteristic prin- 
ciple of the order, from which none of its 
members ever swerved, was simply this, 
that Its interests were to be promoted by all 
possible means, at all possible expense. In 
order to acquire more easily an ascendancy 
over persons of rank and power, they pro- 
pagated a system of the most relaxed moral- 
ity, which accommodated itself to the pas- 
sions of men, justified their vices, tolerated 
their imperfections, and authorized almost 
every action which the most audacious or 
crafty politician would wi«h to perpetrate. 
To persons of stricter jirmciples they studied 
to recommend themselves liy the purity of 
their lives, and sometimes by the austerity 
of their doctrines. While sufficiently com- 
pliant in the treatment of immoral practices, 
they were generally rigidly severe in exact- 
ing a strict oithodoxy in opinions. “ They 
are a sort of people,” said the Abbe Boileau, 
“ who lengthen the creed and shorten the 
decalogue.” They adopted the same spirit 
of accommodation in their missionary under- 
takings ; and their (Christianity, chameleon- 
like, readily assumed the colour of every 
religion where it happened to be introduced. 
They freely permitted their converts to re- 
tain a full proportion of the old superstitions, 
and suppressed, without hesitation, any point 
in the new faith which was likely to bear 
hard on their prejudices or propensities. 
They proceeded to still greater lengths ; 
and, besides suppressing the truths of reve- 
lation, devised the most absurd falsehoods, 
to be used for attracting disciples, or even 
to be taught as parts of Christianity. One 
of them m India produced a pedigree to 
prove his own descent from Brama ; and 
another in America assured a native chief 
that Christ had been a valiant and victorious 
warrior, who, in the space of three years, 
had scalped an incredible number of men, 
women, and children. It was, in fact, their 
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own authority, not the authority of true 
religion, which they wished to establish ; and 
Christianity was generally as little known, 
when they quitted the foreign scenes of their 
labours as when they entered them. 

These detestable objects and principles, 
however, were long an impenetrable secret : 
and the professed intention of the new order 
was to promote, with unequalled and unfet- 
tered zeal, the salvation of mankind. Its 
rogress, nevertheless, was at first remarka- 
ly slow, (’harles V., who is supposed, with 
his usual sagacity, to have discerned its dan- 
gerous tendency, rather checked than encou- 
raged its advancement ; and the universities 
of France resisted its introduction into that 
kingdom. Thus, roused by obstacles, and 
obliged to find resources within themselves, 
the Jesuits brought all their talents and 
devices into action. They applied them- 
selves to every useful function and curious 
art ; and neither neglected nor despised any 
mode, however humble, of gaining emjdoy- 
ment or reputation The satirist’s descrip- 
tion of the Greeks in Rome has been aptly 
chosen to describe their indefatigable and 
universal industry : — 

Grammaticits, rhetor ^ geoinetres, plciar, ahptes, 

Aug or, Khecnooates, medicus, magus; omnia notit 
Grtxcufus. 

Juvenal, hb. in. 76* 

•* A Protean tnbe, one knovrs not what to call, 

Which shifts to every form, and shines in all : 
Grammarian, painter, augur, rhetorician, 

Itopc d.-incer, conjuror, fiddler, and physician, — 

All trades his own, your hungry Greekhng counts.’* 

GiFFonu. 

They laboured with the greatest assiduity 
to qualify themselves as the instructors of 
youth; and succeeded, at length, m sup- 
planting their opponents m every Catholic 
kingdom. They aimed, in the next place, 
to become the spiritu^ directors of the 
higher ranks ; and soon established them- 
selves m most of the courts which were 
attached to the papal faith, not only as the 
confessors, but frequently also as the guides 
and ministers, of superstitious princes. The 
governors of the society, pursuing, one uni- 
form system with unwearied perseverance, 
became entirely successful ; and, m the space 
of half a century, had in a wonderful degree 
extended the reputation, the number, and 
influence of the order. When Loyola, in 
1540, petitioned ^the Pope to authorize the 
institution of the Jesuits, he had only ten 
disciples ; but in 1608 the number amounted 
to 10,581. Before the expiration of the six- 
teenth century, they had obtained the chief 
direction of the education of youth in every 
Catholic country in Europe, and had become 
the confessors of almost aU its noblest mon- 
archs. In spite of their vow of poverty, 
their wealth increased with their power ; and 
they soon rivalled, in the extent and value of 
their possessions, the most opulent monastic 
fraternities. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, they obtained from the 
court of Madrid the grant of the large and 


fertile province of Paraguay, which stretches 
across the southern continent of America, 
from the mountains of Potosi to the banks 
of the river La Plata ; and, after every de- 
duction which can reasonably be made from 
their own accounts of their establishment, 
enough will remain to excite the astonish- 
ment and applause of mankind. ITiey found 
the inhabitants m the first stage of society, 
ignorant of the arts of life, and unacquainted 
with the first principles of subordination. 
They applied themselves to instruct and 
civilize these savage tribes. They com- 
menced their labours by collecting about 
fifty families of wandering Indians, whom 
they converted and settled in a small town- 
ship. They taught tliem to build houses, 
to cultivate the ground, and to rear tame 
animals ; trained them to arts and manufac- 
tures, and broiiglit them to relish the bless- 
ings of security and order By a wise and 
humane policy, they giadually attracted now 
subjects and converts ; till at last they form- 
ed a powerful and well-organized state of 
three hundred thousand families. 

Though the power of the Jesuits had be- 
come so extensive, and though their interests 
generally pi ospered during a jienod of more 
than two centuries, Iheir progress was by no 
means uninterrupted ; and, by their own 
misconduct, they soon excited the most for- 
midaide counteractions. Scarcely had they 
effected their establishment in France, m 
defiance of the parliaments and universities, 
when their existence was endangered by the 
fanaticism of iheir own members John 
Chastcl, one of their pupils, made an attempt 
upon the life of Henry lY. ; and Father 
Guisenrd, another of the order, was con- 
victed of composing writings favourable to 
regicide. The parliaments seized the mo- 
ment of their disgrace, and procured their 
banishment from every part of the kingdom, 
except the provinces of Bourdcaux and^Pou- 
louse. From these rallying points, they 
S])eedily extended their mtiigues in every 
quarter, and m a few years obtained their 
re-establishment. Even Henry, either dread- 
ing their power, or pleased with the excul- 
pation of his licentious habits, which he 
found in their flexible system of morality, 
became their patron, and selected one of 
their number as his confessor. They were 
favoured by Louis XIH. and his minister 
Richelieu, on account of their literary exer- 
tions ; but it was in the succeeding reign of 
Louis XIV., that they reached the summit 
of their prosperity. The Fathers La Chaise 
and Lc Tcltier were successively confessors 
to the king ; and did not fail to employ their 
influence for the interest of their order : but 
the latter carried on his projects with so 
blind and fiery a zeal, that one of the Jesuits 
is reported to have said of him, “ He drives 
at such a rate, that he will overturn us all.’' 
The Jansenists were peculiarly the objects 
of his machinations, and he rested not till 
he had accomplished the destruction of their 
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celebrated college and convent at Port Royal. 
Before the fall, however, of this honoured 
seminary, a shaft from its bow had reached 
the heart of its proud oppressor. The ** Pro- 
vincial Letters of Pascal” had been pub- 
lished, in which the quibbling morality and 
unintelligible metaphysics of the Jesuits 
were exposed in a strain of inimitable hu- 
mour, and a style of unrivalled elegance. 
The imjiression which they produced was 
wide and deep, and gradually sapped the 
foundation of public opinion, on wliich the 
power of the order had hitherto rested. 
Under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
the Jesuits, and all theological personages 
and principles, were disregaided with athe- 
istical superciliousness ; but under Louis 
XV. they partly recovered their influence at 
court, which, even under Cardinal Fleury, 
they retained in a considerable degree. But 
they soon revived the odium of the public 
by their intolerant treatment of the Janac- 
nists, and probably accelerated their ruin by 
refusing, from political rather than rehgious 
scruples, to undertake the spiritual guidance 
of Madame de la Pampadour, as well as by 
imprudently attacking the authors of the 

Encyclopedie” Voltaire directed against 
them all the powers of his ridicule, and fin- 
ished the piece which Pascal had sketched. 
Their power was brought to a very low ebb, 
when the war of 175G broke out, which occa- 
sioned the famous law-suit that led tc their 
final overthrow. 

In the mean time the king of Portugal 
was assassinated; and Carvalho, the minis, 
ter, who detested the Jesuits, found means 
to load them with the odium of the crime. 
Malagrida, and a few more of these fathers, 
were charged with advising and absolving 
the assassins ; and, having been found 
guilty, were condemned to the stake. The 
rest were banished with every brand of in- 
famy, and were treated with the most iniqui- 
tous cruelty. They were jicrsecuted without 
discrimination, robbed of their property with- 
out pity, and embarked for Italy without pre- 
vious preparation ; so that, no provision hav- 
ing been made for their reception, they were 
literally left to perish with hunger in their 
vessels. These incidents prepared the way 
for a similar catastrophe in France. In 
March, 176 ‘2, the French court received 
intelligence of the capture of Martinico by 
the British; and, dreading a storm of public 
indignation, resolved to divert the exasper- 
ated feelings of the nation, by yielding the 
Jesuits to their impending fate. On the 
sixth of August, 1762, their institute was 
condemned by the parliament, as contrary 
to the laws of^the state, to the obedience due 
to the sovereign, and to the welfare of the 
kingdom. The order was dissolved, and 
their effects alienated. But in certain quar. 
ters, where the provincial parliaments had 
not decided against them, Jesuits still sub- 
sisted; and a royal edict was afterwards 
promulgated, which formally abolished the 
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society in France, but permitted its members 
to reside within the kingdom under certain 
restrictions. 

In Spain, where they conceived their 
establishment to be perfectly secure, they 
experienced an overthrow equally complete, 
and much more unexpected. The necessary 
measures were concerted under the direction 
of De Choiseul, by the marquis D’Ossim, the 
French ambassador at Mailrid, with Charles 
III ,king of Sjiain, and his prime minister, the 
Count D ’Aranda. The execution of their 
purposes was as sudden as their plans had 
been secret. At midnight, March 31st, 
1767, large bodies of military surrounded 
the six colleges of the Jesuits m Madrid, 
forced the gales, secured the bells, collected 
the Fathers m the refectory, and read to 
them the king’s order for ihcir instant trans- 
portation. They were immediately put into 
carriages previously placed at proper sta- 
tions ; and were on their way to Carthagena 
before the inhabitants of the city had any 
intelligence of the tiarisaction. Three days 
afterwards, the same measures were adopted 
with regard to every other college of the 
order in the kingdom ; and, ships having 
been provided at the different sca-ports, they 
were all embarked for the ecclesiastical states 
in Italy. All then property was confiscated, 
and a small pension assigned to each indivi- 
dual as long as he should reside in a place 
appointed, and sntisfy the Spanish court as 
to his peaceable dcraeariour All corre- 
spondence with the Jesuits was prohibited, 
and the strictest silence on the subject of 
their expulsion was enjoined under penalties 
of high treason. A similar seizure and de- 
portation took place m the Indies, and an 
immense property was acquired by the gov- 
ernment. Many crimes and jilots were laid 
to the charge of the order ; but whatever 
may have been their demerit, the punishment 
was too summary to admit of justification ; 
and many innocent individuals were sub. 
jeeted to sufferings beyond the deserts even 
of the guilty. Pope Clement III. prohibited 
their landing in his dominions; and, after 
enduring extreme miseries in crowded trans- 
ports, tlie survivors, to the number of two 
thousand three hundred, were put ashore on 
Coisica. The example of the king of Spain 
was immediately followed by Ferdinand VI., 
of Naples, and soon after oy the prince of 
Parma. They had been expelled from Eng- 
land in 1604 ; from Venice m 1606 ; and 
from Portugal in 1759, upon the charge of 
having instigated the families of Tavora and 
D'Aveiro to assassinate King Joseph I. Fre- 
derick the Great, of Prussia, was the only 
monarch who showed a disposition to afford 
them protection; but in 1773 the order was 
entirely suppre-ssed by Pope Clement XIV., 
who is supposed to have fallen a victim to 
their vengeance. In 1801 the society was 
restored in Russia by the Emperor Paul ; 
and m 1804, by King Ferdinand, in Sardi- 
nia. In August, 1814, a bull was issued by 
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Po]pe Pius VII., restorings the order to all 
their former privileges, and calling upon all 
Catholic princes to afford them jirotcction 
and encouragement This act of their revi- 
val is expressed in all the solemnity of papal 
authority; and even affirmed to be above 
the recall or revision of any judge, with what- 
ever power he may be clothed ; but to every 
enlightened mind it cannot fail to appear as 
a measure altogether incapable of justifica- 
tion, from anything either in the history of 
Jesuitism, or in the character of the present 
times. 

3. It would be in vain to deny that many 
considerable advantages were derived by 
mankind from the labours of the Jesuits. 
Their ardour in the study of ancient litera- 
ture, and their labours in the instruction of 
youth, greatly contributed to the progress 
of polite learning. They have produced a 
greater number of ingenious authors than 
all the other religious fraternities taken 
together ; and though there never was known 
among their order one person who could be 
said to possess an enlarged philosophical 
mind, they can boast of many eminent mas- 
ters in tne separate branches of science, 
many distinguished mathematicians, anti- 
quarians, critics, and even some orators of 
high reputation. They were in general, 
also, as individuals, superior in decency, 
and even purity of manners, to any other 
class of regular clergy in the Church of 
Rome. But all these benefits by no means 
counterbalanced the pernicious effects of 
their influence and intrigues on the best 
interests of society. 

The essential principles of the institution, 
namely, that their order is to be maintained 
at the expense of the society at large, and 
that the end sanctifies the means, are utterly 
incompatible with the welfare of any com- 
munity of men. Their system of lax and 
pliant morality, justifying every vice, and 
authorizing every atrocity, has left deep and 
lasting ravages on the face of the moral 
world. Their zeal to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the court of Rome over every civil 
government, gave currency to tenets respect- 
ing the duty of opposing princes ^vllo were 
hostile to the Catholic faith, which shook 
the basis of all political allegiance, and loos- 
ened the obligations of every human law. 
Their indefatigable industry, and countless 
artifices in resisting the progress of reformed 
religion, perpetuated the most pernicious 
errors of Popery, and postponed the tri- 
umph of tolerant and Christian principles. 
Whence, then, it may well be asked, whence 
the recent restoration? What long-latent 
proof has been discovered of the excellence, 
or even the expedience, of such an institu- 
tion ? The sentence of their abolition was 
passed by the senates, and monarchs, and 
statesmen, and divines, of all religions, and 
of almost every civilized country in the 
world. Almost every land has been stained 
and tom by their crimes ; and almost every 


land bears on its public records the most 
solemn protests against their existence. 

JESUS CHRIST, the Son of God, the 
Messiah, and Saviour of the world, the first 
and principal object of the prophecies, pre- 
figured and promised in the Old Testament, 
expected and desired by the patriarchs; 
the hope of the gentiles ; the glory, salvation, 
and consolation of Christians. The name Je- 
sus, or, as the Hebrews pronounce it, 
Jehoskua, or Joshua, 'Iriaovs, signifies, he who 
shall save. No one ever bore this name with 
so much justice, nor so perfectly fulfilled the 
signification of it, as Jesus Christ, who saves 
even from sin and hell, and hath merited hea- 
ven for us by the price of his blood. It is not 
necessary here to narrate the history of our 
Saviour^s life, which can nowhere be read 
with advantage except in the writings of the 
four evangelists ; but there are several gene- 
ral views which require to be noticed under 
this article 

1. Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ or 
Messiah promised under the Old Testament. 
That he professed himself to be that Mes- 
siah to whom all the prophets gave witness, 
and who was, in fact, at the time of his ap- 
pearing, expected by the Jews; and that he 
was received under that character by his 
disciples, and by all Christians ever since, is 
certain. And if the Old Testament scrip- 
tures afford sufficiently definite marks by 
which the long-announced (Jhrist should be 
infallibly known at his advent, and these 
presignations are found realized in our Lord, 
then is the truth of his pretensions estab- 
lished From the books of the Old Testa- 
ment we learn that the Messiah was to 
authenticate his claim by miracles ; and in 
those predictions respecting him, so many 
circumstances are recorded, that they could 
meet only in one person ; and so, if they are 
accomplished in him, they leave no room for 
doubt, as far as the evidence of prophecy is 
deemed conclusive. As to miracles, we refer 
to that article ; here only observing, that if 
the miraculous works wrought by Christ 
were really done, they prove his mission, 
because, from their nature, and having been 
wrought to confirm his claim to be the Mes- 
siah, they necessarily imply a divine attestation. 
With respect to prophecy, the principles 
under which its evidence must be regarded 
as conclusive will be given under that head ; 
and here therefore it will only be necessary 
to show the completion of the prophecies 
of the sacred books of the Jews relative to 
the Messiah in one person, and that person 
the Founder of the Christian religion. 

The time of the Mcssiah^s appearance in 
the world, as predicted in ttoe Old Testa- 
ment, is defined, says Keith, by a number 
of concurring circumstances, which fix it to 
the very date of the advent of Christ. The 
last blessing of Jacob to bis sons, when 
he commanded them to gather themselves 
together that he might tell them what should 
befall them in the last days, contains this 
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prediction concerning Judah : “The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and unto him shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be,” Gen. xlix. 10. The date fixed by this 
prophecy for the coming of Shiloh, or the 
Saviour, was not to exceed the time during 
which the descendants of Judah were to con- 
tinue an united people, while a king should 
reign among them, while they should be 
governed by tlieir own laws, and while their 
judges should be from among their brethren. 
The prophecy of Malachi adds another stand- 
ard for measuring the time : “ Behold, I send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall come suddenly to his temple, even the 
messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in : behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of 
Hosts,” iVlal. lii 1. No words can be more 
expressive of the coming of the promised Mes- 
siah ; and they as clearly imply his appear- 
ance in the second temple before it should be 
destroyed. In regard to the advent of the 
Messiah before the destruction of the second 
temple, the words of Ilaggai arc remarkably 
exi)licit : “ The desire of all nations shall 
come, and I will fill this house with glory, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, and m this place will I give peace,” 
Hag. 11 . 7- The Saviour was thus to appear, 
according to the prophecies of llu Old 
Testament, during the time of the con- 
tinuance of the kingdom of Judah, pre- 
vious to the demolition of the temple, 
and immediately subsequent to the next 
])rophet But the time is rendered yet 
more definite In the prophecies of Darnel, 
the kingdom of the Messiah is not only 
foretold as commencing m the lime of the 
fourth monarchy, or Homan empire, but the 
express number of years that w^erc to jire- 
cede his coming are jdainly intimated : 
“ Seventy weeks are determined iqion thy 
people, and u])nn thy holy city, to finish the 
transgression, and to make an end of sm, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
to bring in everlasting righteousness, and 
to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to 
anoint the Most Holy. Know, therefore, 
and understand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem, unto Messiah the Prince, shall be 
seven weeks and threescore and two weeks,” 
Dan ix. 24, 25. Computation by weeks of 
years w^as common among the Jews, and 
every seventh was the sabbatical year ; 
seventy weeks, thus amounted to four hun- 
dred and ninety years. In these words the 
prophet marks the very time, and uses the 
very name of Messiah, the Prince ; so en- 
tirely is all ambiguity done away. The 
plainest inference may be drawn from these 
prophecies. All of tnem, while, m every 
respect, they presuppose the most perfect 
knowledge of futurity; while they were 
unquestionably delivered and publicly known 
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for ages previous to the time to which they 
referred ; and while they refer to different 
contingent and unconnected events, utterly 
undeterminable and inconceivable by all 
human sagacity ; accord in .perfect unison 
to a single precise period where all their 
different lines terminate at once, — ^the very 
fulness of time when Jesus appeared. A 
king then reigned over the Jews in their own 
land; they were governed by their own 
laws ; and the council of their nation exer- 
cised its authority and power. Before that 
period, the other tribes were extinct or dis- 
persed among the nations. Judah alone re- 
mained, and the last sceptre in Israel had 
not then departed from it. Every stone of 
the temple was then unmoved: it was the 
admiration of the Romans, and might have 
stood for ages. But in a short space, all 
these concurring testimonies to the time of 
the advent of the Messiah passed away. 
During the very year, the twelfth of his age, 
in which Christ first publicly appeared in 
the temple, Arch elans the king was dethroned 
and banished ; Coponius was appointed pro- 
curator; and the kingdom of Judea, the last 
remnant of the greatness of Israel, was de- 
based into a part of the province of Syria. 
The sceptre was smitten from the tribe of 
Judah; the cio’vn fell from their heads; 
their glory departed; and, soon after the 
death of (’hrist, of their temple one stone 
was not left upon another , their common- 
wealth itself became as complete a ruin, and 
was broken m pieces ; and they have ever 
since been scattered tliroughout tlie world, a 
name hut not a nation. After the lapse of 
nearly four hundred years posteuor to the 
time of Malachi, another prophet appeared 
who was the herald of the Messiah. And 
the testimony of Josephus confirms the ac- 
count given in scripture of John the Baptist. 
Every mark that denoted the time of the 
coming of the Messiah was erased soon after 
the crucifixion of Christ, and could never 
afterwards be renewed And with resjicct to 
the prophecies of Daniel, it is remarkable, at 
this remote period, how little discrepancy of 
opinion has existed among the most learned 
men, as to the space from the time of the 
passing out of the edict to rebuild Jerusalem, 
after the Babylonish captivity, to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and the 
subsequent events foretold in the prophecy. 

The predictions contained m the Old Tes- 
tament respecting both the family out of 
which the Messiah was to arise, and the 
place of bis birth, are almost as circumstan- 
tial, and are equally applicable to Christ, as 
those which refer to the tune of his appear- 
ance. He was to be an Israelite, of the 
tribe of Judah, of the family of David, and 
of the town of Bethlehem. That all these 
predictions were fulfilled in Jesus Christ; 
that he was of that country, tribe, and family, 
of the house and lineage of David, and born 
in Bethlehem, we have the fullest evidence 
in the testimony of all the evangelists ; in 
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two distinct accounts of the genealogies, by 
natural and legal succession, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Jews, were carefully 
preserved ; in the acquiescence of the ene- 
mies of Christ in the truth of the fact, against 
which there is not a single surmise in history ; 
and in the appeal made by some of the earli- 
est Christian writers to the unquestionable 
testimony of the records of the census, taken 
at the very time of our Saviour’s birth by 
order of Caesar. Here, indeed, it is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the exact fulfilment 
of prophecies which are apparently contra- 
dictory and irreconcilable, and with the man- 
ner in which they were providentially accom- 
plished. The spot of Christ’s nativity was 
distant from the place of the abode of his 
arents, and the region in which he began 
IS ministry was remote from the place of 
his birth ; and another prophecy respecting 
him was in this manner verified : “In the 
land of Zebulun and Naphtali, by the way of 
the sea beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations, the people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light ; they that dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined,” Isaiah ix. 1, 2 ; Matt, 
iv. 16. Thus, the time at which the predicted 
Messiah was to appear ; the nation, the tribe, 
and the family from which he was to be de- 
scended; ana the place of his birth, — no 
populous city, but of itself an inconsiderable 
place,— -were all clearly foretold; and as 
clearly refer to Jesus Cfhrist*, and all meet 
their completion in him. 

But the facts of his life, and the features 
of his character, are also drawn with a pre- 
cision that cannot be misunderstood. The 
obscurity, the meanness, and the poverty of 
his external condition are thus represented : 
“ He shall grow up before the l^orcl like a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground : he hath no form or comeliness ; and 
when we shall see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him. Thus saith the 
Lord to him whom man despiseth, to him 
whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of 
rulers. Kings shall see and arise, princes also 
shall worship,” Isaiah liii. 2 ; xlix. 7. That 
such was the condition in which Christ ap- 
peared, the whole history of his life abun- 
dantly testifies. And the Jews, looking in 
the pride of their hearts for an earthly king, 
disregarded these prophecies concerning him, 
were deceived by their traditions, and found 
only a stone of stumbling, where, if they had 
searched their scriptures aright, they would 
have discovered an evidence of the Messiah. 
“ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? Is not this 
the son of Mary ? said they ; and they were 
offended at him.” His riding in humble 
triumph into Jerusalem ; his being betrayed 
for thirty pieces of silver, and scourged, and 
buffeted, and spit upon ; the piercing of his 
hands and of his feet; the last offered 
draught of vinegar and gall ; the parting of 
his raiment, and casting lots upon his ves- 
ture; the manner of his death and of his 
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burial, and his rising again without seeing 
corruption, were all expressly predicted, and 
all these predictions were literally fulfilled, 
Zech. ix. 9 ; xi. 12 ; Isaiah 1. 6 ; Psalm xxii. 
16 ; Ixix. 21 ; xxii. 18 ; Isaiah liii 9; Psalm 
xvi. 10. If all these prophecies admit of any 
application to the events of the life of any 
individual, it can only be to that of the 
Author of Christianity And what other 
religion can produce a single fact which was 
actually foretold of its founder ? 

The death of Christ was as unparalleled as 
his life ; and the prophecies are as minutely 
descriptive of his sufferings as of his virtues. 
Not only did the paschal lamb, which was 
to be killed every yeay in all the families of 
Israel, which was to be taken out of the 
flock, to be without blemish, to be eaten with 
bitter herbs, to have its blood sprinkled, and 
to be kept whole that not a bone of it should 
be broken ; not only did the offering up of 
Isaac, and the lifting up of the brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness, by looking upon 
which the people were healed, and many 
ritual observances of the Jews, prefigure the 
manner of Christ’s death, and the sacrifice 
which was to be made for sm ; but many 
express declarations abound m the prophe- 
cies, that Christ was indeed to suffer. But 
Isaiah, who describes, with eloquence worthy 
of a prophet, the glories of the kingdom that 
was to come, characterizes, with the accuracy 
of an historian, the humiliation, the trials, 
and the agonies which were to precede the 
triumphs of the Redeemer of a world ; and 
the history of Christ forms, to the very 
letter, the commentary and the completion 
of his every prediction. In a single passage, 
Isaiah hi 13, &c.; liii, the connexion of 
which is uninterrupted, its antiquity indis- 
putable, and its application obvious, the suf- 
ferings of the servant of (iod (who under 
that same denomination, is previously de- 
scribed as he who was to be the liglit of the 
gentiles, the salvation of God to the ends of 
the earth, and the elect of God in whom his 
soul delighted, Isaiah xlii. 10, xlix. G) arc 
so minutely foretold, that no illustration is 
requisite to show that they testify of Jesus. 
The whole of this prophecy thus refers to 
the Messiah. It descnucs both his debase- 
ment and his dignity ; his rejection by the 
Jews; his humility, his affliction, and his 
agony ; his magnanimity and his charity ; 
how his words were disbelieved ; how his 
state was lowly ; how his sorrow was severe ; 
how he opened not his mouth but to make 
intercession for the transgressors. In dia- 
metrical opposition to e\ cry dispensation of 
Providence which is registered in the records 
of the Jews, it represents spotless innocence 
suffering by the appointment of Heaven ; 
death as the issue of perfect obedience ; God’s 
righteous servant as forsaken of him; and 
one who was perfectly immaculate bearing 
the chastisement of many guilty; sprinkling 
many nations from their iniquity, by virtue 
of nis sacrifice; justifying many by his 
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knowledge; and dividing a portion with 
the great and the spoil with the strong, 
because he hath poured out his soul 
in death. This prophecy, therefore, simply 
as a prediction prior to the event, renders 
the very unbelief of the Jews an evidence 
against them, converts the scandal of the 
cross into an argument m favour of (Chris- 
tianity, and presents us with an epitome of 
the truth, a miniature of the gospel in some 
of its most striking features, llic simple 
exposition of it sufficed at once for the con- 
version of the eunuch of Ethiopia. To these 
prophecies may, in fact, be added all those 
which relate to his spiritual kingdom, or the 
circumstances of the promulgation, the oppo- 
sition, and the triumphs of liis religion ; the 
accomplishment of which equally proves the 
divine mission of its Author, and points him 
out as that great personage with whom they 
stand inseparably connected. 

2. But if Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah, in that character liis Deity also is 
necessarily involved, because the Messiah is 
surrounded with attributes of divinity in the 
Old Testament ; and our Lord himself as cer- 
tainly lays claim to those attributes as to the 
office of ** the Christ.” Without rofernng 
here to the scriptural doctrine of a Trinity of 
divine Persons in the unity of the Codliead, 
(see Trinity,) it is sufficient now to show that 
both in the Old and New Testament scrip- 
tures, the Messiah is contemplated as a 
divine Person In the very first promise of 
rcdemjition, his superiority to‘that great and 
malignant spirit who destroyed the innocence 
of man, and blighted the fair creation of 
God, is unquestionably implied ; whilst the 
Angel of the Divmc Presence, the Angel of 
the Covenant, who appears so prominent m 
the patriarchal times, and the early periods 
of Jewish history, and was understood by 
the early Jews as the future Messiah, is seen 
at once as a Being distinct from Jehovah 
and yet Jehovah himself; bearing tliat in- 
communicable name ; and performing acts, 
and possessing qualities of unquestionable 
divinity. As the “ Redeemer” of Job, he is 
the object of his trust and hope, and is said 
to be then a * ‘ living Redeemer;” to see whom 
at the last was to “ see God.” As Shiloh,” 
in the projihecy of Jacob, he is represented 
as having an indefinitely extensive reign over 
‘*tlie people” gathered to him; and in all 
subsequent predictions respecting this reign 
of Christ, it 18 represented so vast, so perfect, 
so influential upon the very thoughts, pur- 
poses, and aflections of men, that no mere 
creature can be reasonably supposed capable 
of exercising it. Of the second Psalm, so 
manifestly appropriated to the Messiah, it 
has been justly said, that the high titles and 
honours ascribed in this Psalm to the e.xtra- 
ordinary person who is the chief subject of 
it, far transcend anything that is ascribed m 
scripture to any mere creature. But if the 
Psalm be inquired into more narrowly, and 
compared with parallel prophecies ; if it be 


duly considered, that not only is the extraor- 
dinary person here spoken of called, “ the 
Son of God,” but that title is so ascribed to 
him as to imply, that it belongs to him in a 
manner that is absolutely singular, and pecu- 
liar to himself, seeing be is said to be be- 
gotten of God, verse 7, and is called, byway 
of eminence, “the Son,” verse 12; that the 
danger of provoking liim to anger is spoken 
of m so very diflPerent a manner from what 
the scripture uses in speaking of the anger 
of any mere creature, “Kiss the Son, lest he 
be angry, and ye perish from the way when 
his wrath is kindled but a little ; ” that when 
the kings and judges of the earth are com- 
manded to serve God with fear, they arc at 
the same time commanded to kiss the Son, 
which in those times and jilaces was fre 
quently an expression of adoration ; and, 
particularly, that, whereas other scriptures 
contain awful and just threatenings against 
those who tiust in any mere man, the Psalm- 
ist nevertheless expres^dy calls them blessed 
who trust ill the Son here sj/oken of ; — all 
these tilings taken together make up a cha- 
racter of unecmiYocal divinity : and, on the 
other hand, when it is said, that God would 
set this Ins Son as his King on his holy hill 
of Zion, verse (5, tins, and various other ex- 
pressions m this IValm, contain characters of 
that suhordiiiatioii which is appropriate to that 
divine Person who was to be incarnate, and en- 
gage in a work assigned to him by the l'\'ither. 
The former part of the forty-fifth Psalm is by 
the inspired authority of St Paul applied to 
the (Jhri.st, who is addressed m these ^ .fty 
words, “ ^riiy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever ; a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of tliy kingdom.” In the same manner Psalm 
on. 25 — 29 is applied to (Jhnst by the same 
authority, and there ho is icjirescntcd as 
the (Veator of all things, changing his crea- 
tions as a vesture, and yet himself continuing 
the same unchanged being amidst all the 
mutations of the universe In Psalm cx. 
David says, Jehovah said unto iny Lord, 
(Adonaiy) Sit thou upon my right hand until 
I make thme enemies thy footstool.” And 
in Isaiah vi. the same x\donai is seen by the 
prophet “ seated upon a throne, high and 
lifted up,” receiving the adoration of seraphs, 
and bearing the title, “ Jehovah, Lord of 
Hosts,” of which passage St. John makes a 
direct application to Christ. Isaiah predicts 
his birth of a virgin, under the title of “ Im- 
raaimcl, God with us.” The same piopliet 
gives to this wonderful child the style of 
“ the Mighty (iod,” “ the Everlasting Fa- 
ther,” and the “ Prince of Peace ; ” so that, 
as Dr. Pye Smith justly observes, “ If there 
be any dependence on words, the Messiah is 
here drawn m the opposite characters of 
humanity and deity,— the nativity and frailty 
of a mortal child, and the incommunicable 
attributes of the omnipresent and eternal 
God.” Twice is he called by Jeremiah, 

‘ ‘ J ehovah our righteousness Daniel terms 
him the “ Ancient of Days,” or “The Im- 
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mortal;” and Micah declares, in a passapre 
which the council of the Jews, assembled by 
Herod, applied to the Messiah, that he who 
was to be born in Bethlehem was “ even he 
whose comings forth are from eternity, from 
the days of the everlasting period.” Thus 
the ynophclic testimony describes him, as 
entitled to the appellation of Wonder- 
ful,” since he should he, in a sense pe- 
culiar to himself, the Son of Cod, Psalm 
ii. 7, Isaiah ix. 6; as existing and acting 
during the patriarchal and the Jewish ages, 
and even from eternity, Psalm xl. 7 — 9, 
Micah V 2 ; as the guardian and protector 
of his people, Isaiah xl. 9 — 11 ; as the proper 
object of the various affections of piety, 
of devotional confidence for obtaining the 
most important blessings, and of religious 
homage from angel< and men, Psalm ii. 12, 
xcvii. 7; and, finally, dctlaies him to be 
the eternal and immutable Being, the Crea- 
tor, Cod, the MigbJy Cod, Adonai, Elohiin, 
Jehovah 

In perfect accordance with these views, 
docs our Saviour t])eak of hiuisclf. He as- 
serts his pre-existence, as having “ come 
down from heaven ; ” and as cMsting “ before 
Abraham;” and as being “ m lieaveu” whilst 
yet before the cyc's of his discijiles on eaitli 
In tlie same jieeuhar manner docs he ap])ly 
the term Son of Cod ” to himself, and lliat 
with so manifest an ml.cntion to assume it in 
the sense of divinity, that the Jews attempted 
on that account to stone hiiti as a blasphemer 
The whole force of the argument by which 
lie silenced the pharisees when he asked 
how the IMessiah, who was to he the Son of 
David, could be David’s Lord, in lefeienee 
to the passage m the Psalms before guoted, 
arose out of the doctrine of the Messiah’s 
divinity; and wdien he claims that all men 
should honour him as they honour the Father, 
and asserts tliat as the Ivitlier hath life in 
himself, so he has given to the Son to hav'c 
life in himself, that he “ (juiekeneth whom 
he will,” that “where two or thiee meet in 
his name he is m the niid'^t of lliem,” and 
would be with his disciples “to the end of the 
world who does not see thvt the Jews con- 
cluded 1 ight, vv hen they said that he made 
himself “ equal with Cod,” — an impression 
which he look no pains to remove, although 
his own moral character hound him to do so, 
had he not intended to con firm that conclusion 
vSo numerous arc the passages in wliieh divine 
titles, acts, and qualities, are ascribed to 
Christ, in the apostolical epistles, and so 
unbroken is the stream of testimony from 
the apostolic age, that the Deity of their 
Saviour was the undoubted and universal faith 
of his inspired followers, and of those who 
immediately succeeded them, that it is not 
necessary to quote proofs. The whole argu- 
ment is this ; if the Old Testament sciiptures 
represent the Messiah as a divine Person; 
the proofs which demonstrate Jesus to be 
the Messiah, demonstrate him also by further 
and necessary consequence to be divine. 


Yet, though there is a union of natures in 
(/hrist, there is no mixture or confusion of 
their pro])erties . his humanity is not changed 
into his Deity, nor liis Deity absorbed by his 
humanity ; hut the two natures are distinct 
in one Person. How this union exists, is 
above our comprehension; and, indeed, if 
we cannot cxjilain how our bodies and souls 
are united, it is not to be supposed that we 
can comprehend the mystery of “ God mani- 
fest m the flesh.” So truly does Christ bear 
the name given to him in prophecy, — “ Won- 
derful ” 

3 . The doctrine of the Deity of Christ de- 
rives further confirmation from the consider- 
ation, that m no sound sense can the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments be 
interpreted so as to make their very diilVrent 
and often apparently contradictory state- 
ment:) icspcctmg him harmonize. How, for 
mstaiico, IS it that lie is arrayed in the attri- 
butes of (livimty, and yet is cajiable of liemg 
laised to a kingdom and glory? — that he is 
addressed, “dhy thioiie, O Cod, is for ever 
aiidevei and yetthat it should follow, “Cod, 
even thy Cod, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness aliovc thy fellows r ” — that he 
sliould be Cod, and yet, by a human birth, 
“ Cod with us?” — that he should say, “1 and 
my Father arc one,” and, “My Father is 
gi eater than I ?” — that he is supreme, and yet 
a servant > that lie is equal and yet subordi- 
nate? — that he, a man, should require and ic- 
ccive worsliij) and trust ? — tliat lie should he 
greater than angels, and yet “ made lower 
than the angels ?” — that he should be “ made 
flesh,” and yet be the (Jrcator of all things ? 
— that he sliould i aisc himself from the dead, 
and yet be raised by the pow'ei of the Father ? 
These and many other declarations respecting 
hill), all accoid with the orthodox view of 
Ins person , and aie iiitelligihle so far as they 
stale the facts Respecting him; but are 
wholly beyond the power of interpretation 
into any rational meaning on any theory 
which denies to him a real humanity on the 
one hand, or a real and personal divinity on 
the other. So powerfully, m fact, has this 
been felt, that, in order to evade the 
force of the testimony of scrijiture, the most 
licentious ciiiicisms have been lesortcd to by 
the doniers of his Divinity; such as would 
not certainly have been tolerated by scholars 
in the case of an attempt to interpret any 
other ancient writing. 

4 . Being, therefore, not only “ a Teacher 
sent from Cod,” hut the divine Son of Cod 
himself, it might be truly said by his won- 
dering hearers, “ Never man spake like this 
man.” On our Lord’s chai actei as a Teacher, 
therefore, many striking and just remarks 
have been made by diflerent writers, not 
excepting some infidels themselves, who, in 
this res}>ect, have been carried into admira- 
tion by the overwhelming force of evidence. 
This article, however, shall not be indebted 
to a desecrated source for an estimate of the 
cluuactcr of His teaching, and shall rather 
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be concluded with the following admirable 
remarks of a Christian prelate : — 

“Wlien our Lord is considered as a 
Teacher, we find him delivering the justcst 
and most sublime truths with respect to the 
Divine nature, the duties of mankind, and a 
future state of existence ; agreeable m every 
particular to reason, and to the wisest max- 
ims of the wisest philosophers ; without any 
mixture of that alloy which so often debased 
their most perfect productions; and excel- 
lently adapted to mankind m general, by sug- 
gesting circumstances and paiticular images 
on tlie most awful and interesting subjects. 
We find him filling, and, as it were, over- 
powering our minds with the grandest ideas 
of his own nature; rcpicsenting himself as 
appointed by bis rathci to be our Instructor, 
our Hcdecnicr, our Judge, and our King ; 
and showing that he lived aiul died for the 
most benevolent and imjiortaiit pui poses 
conecjvalde He does not labour to suppoit 
tlie g’^eatest and most inagiiifieent of all 
cbaracti'i’s; but it is peifectly easy and 
natural to liim. lie makes no display of 
the high and heavenly ti ullis which he utters , 
but speaks of them with a giuocful and won- 
derful snnplicily and majesty v^ujicrnaUiial 
truths are as familiar to lua mind, as the 
common affairs of hie are to other men lie 
revives the moral iaw', carries it to ])erfc<- 
tion, and cnfoiees it by peculiar and ani- 
mating xnotncH hut he enjoins notning 
new besides praying m liis name, mutual 
love among Ins disciples, as Mich, and the 
observance of two simple and significant 
positive laws which sene to ])rouiote the 
practice of the nioial law Ail liis precepts, 
when lightly explained, aie leasonahle in 
themselves and useful in I lieu tendency 
and their compass very great, considering 
that he was an occabional Teaehei , and not 
a systematical one Jf fiorn the matter of 
his instructions wc pass on to the manner 
in which they were dehveieil, we find our 
Lord usually speaking as an authoritative 
Teacher ; though occasionally limsting his 
precepts, and somcl lines assigning the rea 
sons of them He prcsujijioscs the oiiginul 
law of Hod, and addresses men as rational 
creatures From the grandeur of his mind, 
and the magnitude of his subjects, lie is 
often sublime ; and the beauties interspersed 
throughout Ins discourses are eijually na- 
tural and striking. He is remarkable for an 
easy and graceful manner of introducing the 
best lessons from incidental objects and 
occasions. The human heart is naked and 
open to him ; and he addresses the thoughts 
of men, as others do the emotions of their 
countenance or their bodily actions. Diffi- 
cult situations, and sudden questions of the 
most artful and ensnaring kind, sen'^c only 
to display his superior w’lsdora, and to con- 
found and astonish all his adversaries In- 
stead of showing his boundless knowledge 
on every occasion, he checks and restrains 
it, and prefers utility to the glare of ostenta- 
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tion. He teaches directly and obliquely, 
plainly and covertly, as wisdom points out 
occasions He knows the inmost chaiacler, 
every prejudice and every feeling of liis hear- 
ers ; and, accordingly, uses parables to con- 
ceal or to enforce his lessons . and ho power- 
fully impresses them by the significant lan- 
guage of actions. He gives proofs of his 
mission from above, by his knowledge of the 
heart, by a chain of prophecies, and by a 
variety of mighty works. 

“fie sets an example of the most perfect 
piety to God, and of the most extensive 
benevolence and the most teridei compassion 
to men. He does not merely exhibit a life 
of strict justice, but of overfiowmg benignity 
His temjieranee has not the dark shades of 
austeviL) , his meekness does not degenerate 
into apathy. His humility is sjgiial, amidst 
a splendour of qualities inoie thnn human 
His foititude IS cniJiiiTit and exeuqdar}', ui 
enduring the most if.nnidahle external cwils 
and the sharpest actual sulieiings his j>a- 
t’enco is mviiicihle , his lesignahon entire 
and ah oliite diutli and sinetiity shino 
till oiighout his whole conduct 1 lioiigh of 
heavenly desccni, he shows obedioee and 
afiection to hic» caithly jiarents 1 fe approves, 
loves, and attaches lumsdf to amiuhle quali- 
ties in the human laee lie respeets au- 
thority religious and eivii ; and he evidences 
his regard tor his countiy by juoinoting its 
most (\>seiiti<il pood in a painful iniiisiry 
dedicated to its service, liy deploring its 
calamities, and by laying down bis for its 
benefit. 1‘lvciy one of ins eminent virtu< i.* 
regulated by consumiii.ito prudcin'e; and be 
both wins the love of his fi tends, ancl extorts 
the approbation and w'oiider of his enemies. 
Never was a cliaructer at tlu‘ same time so 
commaiuhng and natuird, ^'o rcsjilondcnt 
and pleasing, so amiahk and venerable. 
There is a peculiar contract in it between an 
aw’ful glTatne^‘^, dignity, and majesty, and 
file most conciliating lovehnc^is, tendernes*-, 
and .softness. He now' conveiscs with pro- 
phets, lawgivers, and angolvS ; and the next 
instant ho meekly endures the dulness of 
his disciples, and the bhisjihemies and rage 
of the multitude He now calls himself 
greater than Solomon, one who can com- 
mand IcgK/iis of angels, the Giver of life to 
wdiomsoevcr he jileaselli, the Son of God 
wdio shall vsit on his glorious throne to judge 
the woilcl At other times we find liim em- 
bracing young children, not luting up his 
voice m the streets, not breaking the bi iiised 
reed, nor quenching the smoking fiax ; call- 
ing his disciples, not servants, but friends 
and brethren, and comforting them wuth an 
exuberant and parental affection lict us 
pause an instant, and fill our minds with the 
idea of one who knew all things heavenly 
and earthly, searched and laid open the in- 
most recesses of the heart, rectified every 
prejudice, and removed every mistake, of a 
moral and religious kind, by a word exercised 
a sovereignty o\ or all nature, fienet rated the 
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hidden events of futurity, gave promises of 
admission into a happy immortality, had the 
keys of life and death, claimed an union with 
the Father ; and yet was pious, mild, gentle, 
humble, affable, social, benevolent, friend- 
ly, affectionate. Such a character is fairer 
tnan the morning star. Each separate virtue 
is made stronger by opfiosition and contrast ; 
and the union of so many virtues forms a 
brightness which fitly represents the glory of 
that God ‘whoinhabiteth light inaccessible/ 
Such a character must have been a real one. 
There is something so extraordinary, so per- 
fect, and so godlike in it, that it could not 
have been thus supported throughout by the 
utmost stretch of human art, much less by 
men confessedly unlearned and obscure.” 
We may add, that such a character must 
also have been divine. His virtues are 
human in their class and kind, so that he 
was our example;” but they were sus- 
tained and heightened by that Divinity which 
was impersonated in him, and from which 
they derived their intense and full perfec- 
tion. 

6. A great deal has been written concerning 
the form, beauty, and stature of Jesus Christ 
Some have asserted, that he was in person the 
noblest of all the sons of men. Others have 
maintained, that there was no beauty nor any 
races in his outward appear ance. The fathers 
avo not expressed themselves on this matter 
in a uniform manner, 8t. J erom believes, that 
the lustre and majesty which shone about our 
Saviour's face were capable of winning all 
hearts : it was this that drew the generality 
of his apostks with so much ease to him ; it 
was this majesty which struck those down 
who came to seize him in the olive garden. 
St. Bernard and St. (Uiryaostom contend in 
like manner for tlie beauty of Jesus Chiist’s 
person ; but the most ancient fathers have 
acknowledged, that he was not at all hand- 
some. Homo tndecorus et passthilis, says 
Irenajus. Celsus objected to the (.-hristians, 
that Jesus Christ, as a man, was little, and 
ill-made, which Origen acknowdedged in his 
answer to have been written of him. Clemens 
Alexandrinus owns, in several places, that 
the person of Jesus Christ was not beautiful, 
as does also Cynl of Alexandria. Tertullian 
says plainly, vultu et aspect u imjlorius ; that 
his outward form had nothing that could 
attract consideration and respect. 8t Austin 
confesses, that Jesus Christ, as a man, was 
without beauty and the advantage of per- 
son ; and the generality of the ancients, as 
Eusebius, Basil, Theodoret, Ambrose, Isi- 
dore, &c. explain the passage in the Psalms, 
** Thou art fairer than the children of 
men,” as relating to the beauty of Jesus 
Christ according to his Divinity. This dif- 
ference in opinion shows that no certain 
tradition w^as handed down on this subject. 
The truth probably is, that all which was 
majestic and aitracih e in the person of our 
Lord, was in the expression of the eount#>- 
nance, the full influence of wdiich was dis. 
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played chiefly in his confidential intercoursa 
with his disciples ; whilst his general ap- 
pearance presented no striking peculiarity 
to the common observer. 

JEWS, the appropriate denomination of 
the descendants of Judah, which soon in- 
cluded under it the Benjamites, who joined 
themselves to the tribe of Judah, on the 
revolt of the other ten tribes from the house 
of David. After the Babylonish captivity, 
when many individuals of these ten tribes 
returned with the men of Judah and Benja- 
min to rebuild Jenisalem, the term Jews 
included them also, or rather was then ex- 
tended to all the descendants of Israel w'ho 
retained the Jewish religion, whether they 
belonged to the two or to the ten tribes, 
whether they returned into Judea or not. 
Hence, not only all the J sraelites of future times 
have been called Jews, but all the descendants 
of Jacob, from the earliest times, are fre- 
quently so called by us at present, and we 
speak even of their original dispensation as 
the Jewish dispensation The history of this 
singular people is recorded in the sacred 
books of the ( )ld I'estament ; and in place 
of epitomising the accounts of the sacred 
writers, it will be more useful to fill up the 
chasm between the close of the historical 
books there contained, and the coming of our 
Lord. 

When the kingdom of Judah had been 
seventy years in captivity, and the period of 
their affliction was completed, ('yrus, (B. G. 
530,) under whom were united the kingdoms 
of Persia, JNJedia, and Babylon, issued a de- 
cree, permitting all the Jews to return to 
ihcir own land, and to rebuild their temjile 
at Jerusalem. This decree had been ex- 
pressly foietold by the projihet Isaiah, who 
spoke of (’yrus by name, above a hun- 
dred years before his birth, as the deliverer 
of God’s chosen people from their predicted 
captivity. Though the decree issued by 
Gyrus was general, a part only of the nation 
took advantage of it. 1 he number of per- 
sons who returned at this time was forty-two 
thousand three hundred and sixty, and seven 
thousand ihiee hundred and thirty- seven 
servants. They were conducted by Zerub- 
babel and Joshua. Zerubbabel, frequently 
called in scripture IShashbazzar, was the 
grandson of Jeconias, and consequently de- 
scended from David. He was called “ the 
prince of Judah,” and was appointed their 
governor by (-yrus, and with his permission 
carried back a part of the gold and silver 
vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had taken 
out of the temple of Jerusalem. The rest of 
the treasures of the temple were carried 
thither afterwards by Ezra. Joshua was the 
son of Josedec, the High fViest, and grand- 
son of Seraiah, who was High Priest when 
the temple was destroyed Darius, the suc- 
cessor of Cyrus, confirmed this decree, and 
favoured the re -estabbshment of the peojile. 
But it was in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, called in scripture Ahasuerus, that 
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Ezra obtained his commission, and was made 
governor of the Jews in their own land, 
which government he held thirteen years : 
then Nchemiah wa® appointed with fresh 
powers, probably through the interest of 
queen Esther; and Ezra applied himself 
solely to correcting the canon of the scrip- 
tures, and restoring and providing for the 
continuance of the worship of (iod in its 
original purity. The first care of the Jews, 
after their arrival in Judea, was to build an 
altar for burnt-ottering s to (iod they then 
collected materials for rebuilding the temple ; 
and all necessary preparations being made, 
in the beginning of the second year after 
their return under Zerubbabel, they began 
to build it ujion the old foundations. The 
8amariians, affirming that they worshipped 
the God of Israel, ottered to assist the Jews ; 
but their assistance being refused, they did 
all in their power to impede the work ; and 
hence originated that enmity which ever 
after subsisted between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans. The temple, after a variety of ob- 
structions and delays, was finished and dedi- 
cated, in the seventh year of king Darius, 
B. C. 5J5, and twenty years after it was 
begun Though this second temple, or, as 
It is sometimes called, the temple of Zerub- 
babel, who was at that time governor of the 
Jews, was of the same size and dimensions 
as the first, or Solomon’s temple, yet it was 
very inferior to it in sjileudoui and magnifi- 
cence ; and the ark of the covenant, the 
Sliecbinali, the holy fire upon the altai, the 
IJrim and Thummirn, and the spirit of jiro- 
pliecy, were all wanting to this temple of 
the remnant of the jicople. At the feavSt of 
the dedication, offeungb were made foi the 
twelve tribes of Israel, winch seems to indi- 
cate that some of all the tnlies relumed from 
cajitivity ; but by far tlie greater numlier 
were of the tribe of Judah, and Iherefoic 
from this period the Israelites were generally 
called Judaji or Jews, and their countiy 
Judea. JNJany, at their own desire, remained 
in those provinces where they had been 
placed by the kings of Avssyria and Babylon. 
The settlement of the peoiile, “ after their 
old estate,” according to the word of the 
Lord, together with the arrangement of all 
civil and ecclcMastical matters, and the 
building of the walls of Jerusalem, were 
completed by lizra and Nehomiah But we 
soon alter find Malachi, the last of the ])ro- 
pbets under the Old Testament, reproving 
both priests and people very seveiely, not 
for idolatry, but for their scandalous lives 
and gross corruptions. 

The scriptural history ends at this period, 
B. C. 430 ; and we must have recourse to 
uninspired writings, principally to the books 
of the Maccabees, and to Josephus, for the 
remaining particulars of the Jewish history, 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. Judea continued subject to the 
kings of Persia about two hundred years; 
but it does not appear that it had a separate 
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governor after Nehemiah. From his time it 
was included m the jurisdiction of the go- 
vernor of Syria, and under him the High 
Priest had the chief authority. When Alex- 
ander the Great was preparing to besiege 
Tyre, he sent to Jaddua, the High Priest at 
Jerusalem, to supply him with that quan- 
tity of provisions which he was accustomed 
to send to Persia. Jaddua refused, iqion the 
ground of his oath of fidelity to the king of 
Pensia. This refusal irritated Alexander; 
and when he had taken Tyre, he marched 
towards Jerusalem to revenge himself upon 
the Jews. Jaddua had notice of his ap- 
]>ioach, and, by the direction of God, went 
out of the city to meet him, dressed in his 
pontifical robes, and attended by the Levites 
in white garments. Alexander, visibly struck 
with this solemn appearance, immediately 
laid aside his hostile intentions, advanced 
towards the High Priest, embraced him, and 
paid adoration to the name of God, which 
was inscribed upon the frontlet of his mitre : 
be afterwards went into the city with the 
High Priest, and ottered sacrifices in the 
temple to the God of the Jews. I'ins sud- 
deu change in the disjuivSition of Alexander 
excited no Siiiall astonisliment among his 
followers ; and when liis favourite Pannenio 
inquired of him the cause, he answered, that 
It was occasioned by the recollection of a 
icmarkable dieam be had in Macedonia, in 
which a person, diessed precisely like the 
Jewish High Ihiest, had encouraged him to 
undertake the conquest of Persia^ and had 
promised him success, he therefore ado: ed 
the name of that God by whose direction he 
believed he acted, and showed kindness to 
his jicojde Jt is also said, that while he was 
at Jerusalem the jnophecies of Darnel were 
pointed out to him, which foretold that “ the 
king of Grecia” sliould conquer Persia, Dan. 
vm. 21. Before he left Jei usalem lie granted 
the J ews the same free enjoyment of their 
laws and their religion, and exemption from 
tribute every sabbatical year, which they 
had been allowed by the kings of Persia ; 
and when he built Alexandria, be placed a 
great number of Jews there, and granted 
them msmy favours and imraunities. Whe- 
ther any Jews settled in Europe so early as 
while the nation was subject to the Mace- 
donian em}>ire, is not known ; but it is be- 
lie; ed that they began to Helienize about 
tills time. The (ireek tongue became more 
common among them, and Grecian manners 
and opinions were soon introduced. See 
Alexander. 

At the death of Alexander, (B. 0 323,) 
in the division of his empire among his gene- 
rals, Judea fell to the share of Laomedon. 
But Ptolemy Soter, son of Lagus, king of 
Egypt, soon after made himself master of it 
by a stratagem • he entered Jerusalem on a 
sabbath day, under pretence of ottering sacri- 
fice, and took possession of the city without 
resistance from the Jews, w'ho did not on 
this occasion dare to transgress their law by 
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fighting on a sabbath clay Ptolemy earned 
many thousands captive into both 

Jews and Sarn<intriiis, and settled them 
there : he alterwarda treated them with 
kindness, on accoiuit of tlun acknowledged 
fidelity to their engageincnls, particularly in 
their conduct towards Darius, king of Per- 
sia; and he granted tlicm equal piivileges 
with the Macedonians themselves at Alexan- 
dria. Ptolemy Philadelphus is said to have 
given the Jews who w^ere captives in Egypt 
their liberty, to the number of a hundred and 
twenty thousand. IJe commanded the Jewish 
seriptuies to be translated into the (itreek lan- 
guage, whicli translation is called the Septua- 
gint. (See Jlf'jt'avdnft ) After the Jewish 
nation had been trilmtary to the kings of 
hgypt foi about an bundled yeais, it became 
subject to the kings of yria They divided 
the hind, which now began to he called 
Palestine, into five provinces, three of which 
were on the west side of the Jordan, namely, 
^Talilee, Samaria, and Judea, and two on the 
east side, namely, 'Prachornt is and I'eiapa; 
but they suffiued them to be governed by 
their own Lovs, under the High Priest and 
council of the nation Seleiicus Nicanor 
gave them the light of citizens in the cities 
wdiich he built in Ana IMinor and Cado- 
S)na, and even in Antioch, bis capital, with 
]>nvilege'^, wlucli they continued to enjoy 
under tbc Jlonians. Antiochns the (jridt 
granted conMderablc favours and mimimities 
to the city of Jerusalem; and, to sceuic 
Dydia and Phrygia, be establislipd colonies 
of Jew's in those provinces In the seiies of 
wars winch V M.k pi, ice between tlie kings of 
Syiia and (vgypt, Judea, being situated be- 
tween those two counliies, was, iii a gi eater 
or less (legiee, aflccted by all the icvohitioiis 
wliieli they evpcneneeil, and was ficqueiitly 
the scene of bloody anil ciestnu live battles. 
Tlie evils to wlniii the .lews ueie exjiosed 
from these foicign jjow'eis were considerably 
aggiavaled by the toiruplion and miscoii- 
diut of ihe.r own Uigli fh’ie-i*., ,ind other 
jicrsons of distiiu tiim anu'Hg them To this 
corruption and ihi->eonduei , and to the in- 
creasing w 11 KediiesM of the people, their 
sutleiug^ ought indeed to he attidmtcd, 
accoiding to tlie cApress declarations of (loci 
by the mouth of his projihets. li is certain 
that about this tune a considerable jiart of 
the nation was become much attached to 
Grecian manners and customs, though they 
continued perfectly free from the sin of idol- 
atry. Near Jerusalem places were apjiropri- 
ated to gymnastic exercises ; and the people 
were led by Jason, who had obtained the 
high priesthood from Antioch us Epiphanes 
by the most dishonourable means, to neglect 
the temple worship, and the observ^anee of 
the law, m a far greater degree than at any 
period since their return’ from the captivity. 
It pleased God to punish them for this defec- 
tion, by the hand of the very person whom 
they particularly sought to please. Anti- 
ochus pjj)ii)hciuevs, irritated at having been 


prevented by the Jews from entering the 
holy place when he visited the temple, soon 
after made a popular commotion the pretence 
for the exercise of tyranny . he took the city, 
(11. C J/O,) jdimdered the temple, and slew 
or enslaved great numbers of the inhabitants, 
with every circumstance of profanation and 
of cruelty which can be conceived. For three 
years and a half, the time predicted by 
Daniel, the daily sacrilice was taken away, 
the temple defiled and partly destroyed, the 
observ'^ance of the law prohibited under the 
most si;vcre penalties, every copy hiinit 
which llie agents of the tyrant could proem e, 
and the jieople required to sacrifice to idols, 
under pam of the most agonizing death. 
Numerous as were the apostatCvS, (for the 
previous eoiruption of manners had but ill 
prepared the nation for such a trial,) a rem- 
nant continued fiiitlifiil ; and the compli- 
cated miseries which the people endured 
under this cruel yoke, excited a general im- 
patience. At length the moment of deliver- 
ance ariiv'ed Mattatliias, a prie&t, (B. C 
1G7,) CTniiicrit for his jnety and resolution, 
and the father of five sons, eijually zealous 
for their religion, encouraged the people, by 
bis ewunple and exhortations, ** to stand up 
for the law;” and having soon collected an 
aimy of six thousand men, he eagerly under- 
took to fice .hidea from the ojipiession and 
])crseciitioii of the Syiians, and to restore 
Die worship of the God of Israel; but being 
very old when he engaged in this important 
and arduous w'ork, he did not live to sec its 
completion. At his death, lus son, Judas 
Maccaba'us, succeeded to the command of 
the anny ; and havmg dtfealed the Syrians 
in several engagements, he drove them out 
of Judia, and established his own authority 
in the country. Dis first care was to rcjiair 
and puiify the temple for the restoration of 
divine W'orsliip ; and, to preserve the memory 
of this event, the Jews ordained a feast of 
eight days, called the feast of the dedication, 
to be yearly obsened Judas Maei'abanis 
was shun in hattle, and bis brother Jonalben 
succeeded lum in Ibc gov'ernment. lie was 
also made High Ibiest, and fiom tbat time 
Die Maccabiean ]uiiices continued to be 
High Priests Judas Maccabcuus and his 
brothers vvcic so successful, hy their valour 
and conduct, in asserting the hbcJity of their 
country, that m a few years they not only 
recovered its independence, but regained 
almost all the possessions of the twelve 
tribes, destroying at the same time the tem- 
ple on Mount Genzim, in Samaria. But 
they and their successors were almost always 
engaged in wars, in which, though generally 
victoiious, they were sometimes defeated, 
and their country for a short time oppressed. 
Anstohulus was the first of the Maccabees 
who assumed the name of king. Aliout 
forty-two years after, a contest arising be- 
tween the two brothers, Hyreanus and Aris- 
tobulus, the sons of Alexander Jaddaeus, 
relative to the succession of the crown, both 
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parties applied to the Romans for their sup- 
port and assistance Scaurus, the Roman 
general, suffered himself to he bribed by 
Anstobulus, and placed bun on the tlirone. 
Not long after, Pompey retAirncd fioiiithe 
east into Syria, and lioth the brothers ap- 
plied to him for his protection, and pleaded 
their cause before him (R. C- Gj). Puriipey 
considered this as a favourable opjioituriity 
for reducing Palestine under the ])o\vcr of 
the Romans, to which the ncighbounng 
nations had already sulmntted ; and there- 
fore, without deciding the points in dispute 
between the two bi others, he inarched his 
army into Judea, and, alter some pietendcd 
negociation with Anstobulus and liis paity, 
besieged and took possession of Jerusalem. 
He appointed llyicarius High Priest, but 
would not allow him to take the title of 
king: he gave him, liowever, the specious 
name of prince, with very limited authority 
Pompey did not take away the holy utensils 
or trcasuics of the temple, but he made 
Judea Mibjeet and tributary to the Romans ; 
and (Jrassus, about nine years after, jiluii- 
dered the temple of exeiything ^.lluablc 1)e- 
longing to it Julius Cccsar contiimcd Jfyr- 
ciirius in the pontificate, and guiutcd fiesh 
privileges to the Jews , but about fom years 
after the death ot Julius (’a?sai, Antigonus, 
the son of Anstobulus, with the assistance 
of tlie Parthians, while the empire ot Jlome 
was m an unsettled state, deposed his unc-le 
llyreanus, (B. C. 41,) seized the govern- 
ment, and assumed the title of king. 

Herod, by birth an Idumean, but of the 
Jewish icligion, whose father Aiitipater, as 
well as himself, had enjoyed considerable 
posts of honoui and trust undei Hyrcaiiiis, 
immediately set out for Rome, and jirevailed 
upon the senate, tlirough the interest of 
Antony and Augustus, to ajipomt bun king 
of Juclca. Armed with this autlionty, be 
returned, and began hostilities against Anti- 
gonus. About three yeais aflei, be took 
Jerusalem, and put an end to the govern- 
ment of the .AJaecabees oi Asrnonaans, after 
it had lasted iieaily a hundred and tluity 
years. Antigonus was sent pru^oner to Rome, 
and was there ]jut to death by Antony 
Herod married IManamne, who lived to be 
the only representative of the Asmonx*an 
family, and afterwards caused her to be pub- 
licly executed from motives of unfounded 
jealousy. Herod considerably enlarged the 
kingdom of Judea, but it continued tributary 
to the Romans; he greatly depressed the 
civil power of the high priesthood, and 
changed it from being hereditary and for life 
to an office granted and held at the pleasure 
of the monarch ; and this sacred office was 
now often given to those who paid the high- 
est price ^r it, without any regard to merit ; 
he was an inexorable, cruel tyrant to his peo- 
le, and even to his children, three of whom 
e put to death ; a slave to his passions, and 
indifferent by what means he gratified his 
ambition ; but to preserve the Jews in sub- 
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Jection, and to erect a lasting monument to 
his own name, he repaired the temple of 
Jerusalem at a vast exjiense, and added 
greatly to its magnificence 

At this time there was a confident ex- 
pectation of the Messiah among the Jews; 
and, indeed, a general idea prevailed among 
the heathen, also, that some extraordinary 
conipieror or deliverer would soon ajipcar m 
Judea. In tlie thirty-sixth year of the reign 
of Herod, while Augustus was emperor of 
Rome, the h-aviour of mankind was born of 
the virgin Mary, of the lineage of David, in 
the city of Bethlehem of Judea, according 
to the woid of prophecy. Herod, misled by 
the opinion, whuli was Lhon common among 
the Jews, that the Messiah was to appear as 
a temporal prince, and judging from the in- 
quiries of the wise men of the east, that the 
child was actucdly bom, sent to Bethlehem, 
and ordered that all the clvildrcn of two 
yeais old and under should be put to death, 
with the hope of dcstioying one whom he 
considered as the i ival of Inmself, or at least 
ol his family He was soon after smitten 
wilhamost loathsome and tormenting dis- 
Cvise, aufi died, a signal exanqile of divine 
justice, about a year aud a quarter after the 
birth of oui Saviour, aud m the thirty- 
sevvmth yeai of hl^ leigii, computing from 
the time he was declared king by the 
Romans ^ec Hcrod. 

Herod made Ins will not long before his 
death, but left the final dHjiosal of liis domi- 
nions to Augustus. 'J'he emper )r ratified 
this will in all its material points, and suf- 
fered the count lies over winch Herod had 
leigued to be divided among Ins three sons. 
Aiehelaus succcedul to the largest share, 
namely, to Judea Bro]uia, vSainana, and 
Idumea Ib-rod Antqias, calltd Herod the 
'iVtrareli, who aflcrwaids beheaded John the 
Baptist, succeeded to Ciahlte and Renea ; and 
Philip, to I’lachonitis, and to the neighbour- 
ing legion of llLiiea. The sons ot Herod 
the <beal w'cre not suffered to take the title 
of king- they were only called ethnarchs or 
tel'arclis. Ilesides the eountnes already 
mentioned, Abilene, wdncli had belonged to 
Herod duiing tUe latter ])art of his life, and 
of wducli liysanias is mentioned in Jiuke in. J , 
as tetrurch, and some cities, weic given to 
Salome, the sister of Herod the (ireat (A.D. 
7). Archelaus acted with great cruelty and 
injustice ; and in the tenth year of his 
government, upon a regular complaint being 
made against him by the Jew's, Augustins 
banished him to Vienne, m Gaul, where he 
died. 

After the banishment of Archelaus, Au- 
gustus sent Publius Sulpitius Quirinus, 
who, according to the Greek way of writing 
that name, is by St. Luke called Cyrenius, 
president of Syria' to reduce the countries 
over which Archelaus had reigned, to the 
form of a Roman province ; and appointed 
Coponius, a Roman of the equestrian order, 
to be governor, under the title of procurator 
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of Judea, but subordinate to the president 
of Syria. The power of life and death was 
BOW taken out of the hands of tlie Jews, 
and taxes were from this time paid immedi- 
ately to the Homan emperor. Justice was 
administered m the name and by the laws of 
Rome ; though in what concerned their reli- 
gion, their own laws, and the power of the 
liigh Priest, and sanhedrim, or great coun- 
cil, were continued to them ; and they were 
allowed to examine witnesses, and exercise 
an inferior jurisdiction in other causes, sub- 
ject to the control of the Romans, to whom 
their tetrarchs or kings were also subject; 
and it may be remarked that, at this very 
jicriod of time, our Saviour, who was now 
in the twelfth year of his age, being at Jeru- 
salem with Joseph and Mary upon occasion 
of the passover, appeared first in the temple 
m his prophetic office, and in the business 
of his Father, on which he was sent, sitting 
among the doctors of the temple, and de- 
claring the truth of God to them. After 
Coponius, Ambivius, Annius Rufus, Valerius 
Gratiis, and Pontius Pilate, were succes- 
sively procurators ; and this was the species 
of government to which Judea and Samaria 
were subject during the ministry of our 
Saviour Herod Antipas was still tetrarch 
of Galilee, and it was he to whom our Savi- 
our was sent hy Pontius Pilate. Lardner is of 
opinion that tht;re was no procurator in Judea 
after Pontius Pilate, who was icmoved A 1). 
,‘J6, but that It was governed f )r a few years 
by the presidents of Syria, w'ho occasionally 
sent oflicers into Judea. Philip continued 
tetrarch of Trachomtis Ihirty-scvcn years, 
and died in the twentieth year of the reign 
of Tilienus Oaligula gave his tetraichy 
to Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the 
Great, with the title of king; and after- 
waids lie added the tetiaichy of Herod Aii- 
tipas, wliom he de]>osed and banished after 
he had been tetrarch forty-three years The 
emperor ('laudius gave him Judea, Samaria, 
the southern parts of Idumea, and Abilene ; 
and thus at last the doimmons of Herod 
Agnppa became ncaily the same as those of 
his grandfather, Herod the Great It w^as 
this Agri]>pji, called also Herod Agnppa, 
and by St. Luke Herod only, who put to 
death James the brother of Jolm, and im- 
prisoned Peter. He died in the seventh 
year of his reign, and left a son called also 
Agnppa, then seventeen years old ; and Clau- 
dius, thinking him too young to govern his 
father’s extensive dominions, made Cuspus 
Fadus governor of Judea. Fadus was soon 
succeeded by Tiberius, and he was followed 
by Alexander (^umanus, Felix, and Festus ; 
but Claudius afterwards gave Trachonitis and 
Abilene to Agrippa, and Nero added a part 
of Galilee and some other cities. It was 
this younger Agrippa, who n^as also called 
king, before whom Paul pleaded at Ca?sarea, 
which was at that time the place of residence 
of the governor of Judea. Several of the 
Roman governors severely oppressed and 
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persecuted the Jews ; and at length, in the 
reign of Nero, and in the government of 
Fiorus, w'ho had treated them with greater 
cruelty than any of his predecessors, they 
openly revolted from the Romans. Then 
began the Jewish war, which was termi- 
nated, after an obstinate defence and unpa- 
ralleled sufferings on the part of the Jews, by 
the total destruction of the city and temple 
of Jerusalem, by the overthrow of their civil 
and religious polity, and the reduction of 
the people to a state of the most abject slav- 
eiy; for though, m the reign oi Adrian, 
numbers of them collected together, in dif- 
ferent parts of Judea, it is to be observed, 
they were then considered and treated as 
rebellious slaves ; and these commotions 
were made a pretence for the general .slaugh- 
ter of those who were taken, and tended to 
complete the work of their dispersion into 
all countries under heaven. Since that time 
the Jews have nowhere subsisted as a nation. 

2 Jews, Modern. "J^he Jews divide the 
books of the Old Testament into three 
classes . the law, the prophets, and the 
hagiograiiha, or holy writings They have 
counted not only the large and small sec- 
tions, the verses and the words, but even 
the letters m some of the books ; and they 
have likewise reckoned which is the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch, which is the middle 
clause of each book, and how often each letter 
of the alphabet occurs m the Hebrew scrip- 
tures Besides the scriptures, the Jews pay 
great attention to the Targums, or Chaldee 
paraphrases of them. It seems probable 
that those were written either during the 
Babylonish captivity, or immediately after- 
waids, when the Jews had forgotten their 
own language, and acquired the (’haklee 
of the Targums, at present received by the 
Jews. ''Hie most ancient are that of Onkdos 
on the law, and that of Jonathan Ben Uzzicl 
on the prophets : the former is supposed to 
be of greater antiquity than the latter, and 
it approaches, m simplicity and purity of 
style, to the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra. 
The Targum on the prophets is believed to 
have been written before the birth of Christ ; 
and, though inferior in respect of style to 
the Targum of Onkelos, is much superior to 
any other Targum, 

The Jews also regard, with great venera- 
tion, what is called the Talmud. This work 
consists of two parts : the Mishna, which 
signifies a second law ; and the Gemara, 
which means either a supplement or a com- 
mentary. The Jews suppose that God first 
dictated the text of the law to Moses, which 
he commanded to be put in writing, and 
which exists in the Pentateuch, and then 
gave him an explication of everything com- 
prehended in it, which he ordered to be 
committed to memory. Hence the former 
is called the written, and the latter the oral, 
law. These two laws were recited by Moses 
to Aaron four times, to his sons three times, 
to the seventy elders twice, and to the rest 
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of the people once : after this the repetition 
was renewed by Aaron» his two sons, and 
the seventy elders. The last month of 
Moses’s life was spent, according to the 
Jews, in repeating .and explaining the law 
to the people, and especially to Joshua, his 
successor. A prophet might suspend any 
law, or authorize the violation of any ])re- 
cept, except those againvSt idolatry. If there 
was any difference of opinion respecting the 
meaning of any law or precept, it was deter- 
mined by the majority. When Joshua died, 
all the interpretations he had received from 
JMoses, as well as those made in his time, 
were transmitted to the elders : they con- 
veyed them to the prophets, and by one 
prophet they were delivered to another. 
This law was only oral till the days of rabbi 
Jehuda, who, perceiving that the students 
of the law were gradually (Iccreasmg, and 
that the Jews were dispersed over the face 
of the earth, collected all the traditions, 
arranged them under distinct heads, and 
formed them into a methodical code of tra- 
ditional law ; thus the JMishna was formed. 
It is written in a concise style, chiefly in the 
form of aphorisms, which admit of a variety 
of interpretations On this account, a Ge- 
mara or commentary was written by a pre- 
sident of a school m Palestine, which, toge- 
ther with the Mishna, forms the Jerusalem 
Talmud. The Jews in Chaldea, however, 
not being satisfied with this (teinara, one of 
their rabbles compiled another ; which, toge- 
ther with the JMishna, forms the Bab)donian 
Talmud. 

One of the principal branches of modern 
Judaism is the cabala, the study of which is 
regarded as the suhl lines t of all sciences. 
By the cabala, the Jews mean those mysti- 
cal interpretations of the scripture, and 
metaphysical speculations concerning the 
Deity, angels, &c , which they regard as 
having been handed down by a secret tradi- ' 
tion from the earliest ages. Jn the eleventh 
century, the famous rabhi Maimonides drew 
up a summary of the doctrines of Judaism, 
which every Jew is required to believe, on 
pain of e.K communication in this world, and 
condemnation in the next. This summary 
consists of thirteen articles, which he calls 
foundations or roots of the faith I’lic arti- 
cles are as follows : 1 . That God is the Crea- 
tor and active Supporter of all things. 
2. That God is one, and eternally unchange- 
able. 3. That God is incorporeal, and can- 
not have any material properties. 4. That 
God must eternally exist. 5. That God 
alone is to be worshipped. 6. That what- 
ever is taught by the prophets is true. 
7. That Moses is the head and father of all 
contemporary doctors, and of all those who 
lived before or shall live after him. 8. lliat 
the law was given by Moses. 9- That the 
law shall always exist, and never be altered, 
10. That God knows all the thoughts and 
actions of men. 11. That God will reward 
the observance, and punish the breach, of 
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the laws. 12. That the Messiah is to come, 
though he tarry a long time. 13. That there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, when 
God shall think fit. 

The Jewish religion is, perhaps, more a 
religion of minute and trifling rites and cere- 
monies than even the Catholic religion. The 
minutest circumstances in dressing and un- 
dressing, washing and wiping the face and 
hands, and other necessary actions of com- 
mon and daily life, are enjoined by the rahbies 
to be performed exactly according to the pre- 
scribed regulations. Their prayers also arc 
numerous, and some of them relate to the 
most trifling circumstances. Those esteemed 
the most solemn and important are called 
Shfimoneh Esreh, or the eighteen prayers, 
though they actually consist of nineteen, 
the last having been added against heretics 
and apostates. They are enjoined to he said 
by all Jews above the age of thirteen, wher- 
ever they may he, three times a day. The 
members of the synagogue are required to 
repeat at least a hundred benedictions every 
day A son who survives his father is en- 
joined to attend the nocturnal service in the 
synagogue every evening for a year, and to 
repeat the Kutlesli, m order that his father 
may he delivered from hell. This service 
may be suspended by any person going up 
to the desk and closing the hook. This is 
not unfrcqucntly done in case of quarrels ; 
and the prayers cannot he renewed till a 
reconciliation takes place. 

Nothing IS to be undertaken on a Friday 
which cannot be firubhed before the evening. 
In the afternoon they wash and dean them- 
selves, trim their hair, and pare their nails. 
Every Jew, of whatever rank, must assist in 
the jirojiaration for the bahhath. Two loaves, 
liaked on the Friday, aie set on a table. This 
IS done in meinoiy of the mauna, of Inch 
a double portion fell on the sixth day of the 
week 'fhe table remams spread all llie sab- 
bath Before the sun is set, the candles are 
to he lighted ; one, at least, with seven wicks, 
in allusion to the number of days in a week, 
IS to he lighted in each house. The Talmud- 
ical directions respecting the wicks and oil 
form part of the sabbath evening service ; 
they are most ridiculously and childishly 
minute. 1 he lesson appointed for the sab- 
bath is divided into seven parts, and read to 
seven persons at the altar. The first called 
up to hear it is a descendant of Aaron, the 
second of Levi, the third an Israelite of any 
tribe ; the same order is then repeated : the 
seventh may be of any tribe. The portion 
read from the law is followed by a jiortion 
from the prophets. There are three ser- 
vices ; morning, afternoon, and evening. 

Of the festivals of the Jews we can men- 
tion only a few, and those merely in a cur- 
sory manner. The principal are those of the 
new moon, of the passover, of pentecost, of 
the new year, the fast of atonement, and the 
feast of tabernacles That the festival of the 
new moon might be celebrated as nearly as 
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possible on the day of the moon’s conjunc- 
tion with the sun, most of the months con- 
tain alternately twenty nine and thirty days; 
and the feast of the new moon is held on the 
first, or on the first and second days of the 
month. The viomcii are not allowed to 
work : the men may. Good eating and 
drinking particularly distinguish this festi- 
val. 'Jlie feast of the passover commences 
on the fifteenth day of the month Nisan, 
and continues among Jews who live m or 
near Jerusalem seven days, and elsewhere 
eight days. The sabbath preceding is called 
the great sabbath, and is kejit with most 
bciupiilous strictness. The mode and niate- 
iials for making the unleavened cakes for 
the passover arc most minutely described by 
the rabbles, as well as all the ceremonies of 
this feast It is customary for every Jew to 
honour it by an exhibition of the most sump- 
tuous furniture he can aftbrd The table for 
the feast is covered with a clean linen cloth, 
on which are placed several dishes : on one is 
the shank bone of a shoulder of lamb or kid, 
and an egg; on another, three cakes, wiap- 
ped in two napkins ; on a third, some Icttm c, 
parsley, celery, oi other licihs • these are 
their bitter herbs. Near the salad is a cruet 
of vinegar, and some salt and water. There 
18 also a dish, repiescntmg the bucks which 
their forefathers were rccpiired to make in 
I'igypt : this is composed of ap])les, almonds, 
nuts, and figs, formed into a paste, die-^sed 
in wine and cinnamon The first two days, 
and the last two, are kept w'lth particular 
solemnity and sti ictness. Contracts of mar- 
riage may be made, but no marriage is to be 
solemnized duimg this festival. The feast 
of pentecost, on the sixth day of the month 
Sivan, continues two days, and is kept wnth 
the same strictness as the first two days of 
the passover. it is a received ojunion of the 
Jew's, that the world w’as created on the day 
of their new year; and they therefore etle- 
brate the festival of the new year by a dis- 
continuance of all labour, and by repeated 
services m the synagogue. The fast of 
atonement is on the tenth day of Tisn • the 
fiibt ten days of the month nc called days 
of penitence, during which the Jew's believe 
that God examines the actions of mankind ; 
but he defers jiassmg sentence till the tenth. 
On the eve of the fast, a ceremony, evidently 
designed as a substitute for their ancient 
sacrifices, is performed. This consists in 
killing a cock with great formality. The 
cocks must on no account be red : white is 
the preferable colour. Before the fast be- 
gins, they endeavour to settle all their dis- 
putes. in the afternoon they make a hearty 
meal, to prepare for the fast, which is of the 
most rigid kind. The feast of tabernacles 
commences on the fifteenth of Tisri, and is 
kept nine days. Every Jew who has a court 
or garden is required to erect a tabernacle 
on this occasion ; respecting the materials and 
erection of which the rabbles have given spe- 
cial directions. The eighth and ninth are 
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high days, particularly the last, which is 
called the day of the rejoicing of the land. 

Such are the 0})ini()ns, traditions, rites, 
and ceremonies of the great majority of the 
modern Jews ; but, besides these, there is a 
small sect denominated Caraites, that is, 
textualists, — persons attached to the text of 
the scriptures. They reside chiefly in the 
Crimea, Lithuania, and Persia ; and at Da- 
mascus, Constantinople, and C-airo : their 
whole number is very inconsiderable. They 
agree with other Jews in denying the advent 
of the Messiah. The principal difference 
between them consists m their adhei cnce to 
the letter of the scripture, and m the rejec- 
tion of all paraphrases and interpretations 
of the rabbles. They also differ Ironi the 
rabbles in various particulars respecting the 
feasts of the passover, pentecost, and taber- 
nacles. ^J’hey observe the sabbath wuth far 
greater strictness. They extend the degrees 
of affinity within winch mairiage is prohi- 
bited ; but they are more strict m matters of 
divorce. 

3. Jews, Calamities of the. All his- 
tory cann<»t furnish us with a parallel to the 
cal’mitics and miseiies of the Jews; lapiiie 
and murder, famine and ])estilence witliin, 
file and sword, and all the terrors of war 
without. Our Saviour wejit at the foicsight 
of these calamities , and it is almost impos- 
sible for persons of any humanity to read 
the account without being affected. The 
])iedictions conceining them w'ere remarka- 
ble, and the calamities that came iqum them 
w'ere the greatest the vvoild ewei saw'. Sec 
Deut \xviii , x\i\. ; Matt x^lv Now, what 
heinous sin w'ris it that could be the cause 
of such heavy judgments ? <’an any other 
be assigned than that winch the scnptnie 
assigns? “They both killed the Jiord »Jesus 
and their ow'ii pro})liets, and ])ei scented the 
apostles,” 1 Thess ii 16 ; and so filled up 
their sms, and wrath came upon them to the 
utmost. It 18 hardly possible to consider 
the nature and extent of their sufferings, 
and not conclude their own imprecation to be 
singularly fulfilled upon them, “ Ills blood bo 
on us, and on our chddren,” Matt, xxvii. 25 . 
At ( 'eesarea tw'enty thousand of the Jew's were 
killed by the Syiians in their mutual broils. 
At Damascus, ten thousand unarmed Jew's 
were killed ; and at Bethshan, the heathen 
inhabitants caused their Jewish neighbours 
to assist them against their brethren, and 
then murdered thirteen thousand of these 
inhabitants. At Alexandria, the Jews mur- 
dered multitudes of the heathens, and were 
murdered, m their turn, to about sixty thou- 
sand. The Romans, under Vespasian, in- 
vaded the country, and took the cities of 
Galilee, Chorazm, Bethsaida, (’apernauin, 
&c., where Christ had been especially reject- 
ed, and murdered numbers of the inhabit- 
ants. At Jerusalem the scene w'as most 
wretched of all. At the passover, W'hen there 
might have been two or three millions of 
people in the city, the Romans surrounded 
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It with troops, trenches, and walls, that none 
mip^ht escape. The three diderent factions 
within murdered one another. Titus did 
all in his power to persuade them to an ad- 
vantageous surrender, but they scorned every 
proposifl. The multitudes of unhuned car- 
cases corrupted the air, and produced a pes- 
tilence. The people fed on one another; 
and even ladies, it is said, boiled their suck- 
ing infants, and ate them. After a siege of 
fiix months, the city was taken. They mur- 
dered almost every Jew they met with. 
Titus was bent to save the temple, but could 
not : six thousand Jews who had taken shel- 
ter in it were all burned or murdered. The 
outcries of the Jews, when tliey saw it, was 
most dreadful the whole city, except three 
towers, and a small part of the wall, was 
razed to the ground, and the foundations of 
the temple and other places were ploughed 
up Soon after tlie forts of Ifeiodian and 
Machreron were t.ikcn, the garrison of JMas- 
sada mill dered themselves rather than sur- 
render. At Jerusalem alone, it is said, one 
million one hundred thousand pciishcd hy 
sword, famine, and pestilence. In other 
places, we hear of two hundred and fifty 
thousand that weie cut oil’, besides vast num- 
bers sent into l^gyjit, to laliour as slaves. 
About fifty years after, the Jews murdered 
about five hundred thoiivsarid of the Roman 
subjects, for which they were severely 
punished by Trajan. About A.l). 130, one 
Barcocaba pretended that be was the Mes- 
siah, and raised a Jewish army of two hun- 
dred thousand, who murdered all the hea- 
thens and (Jiristians that came in their way ; 
but he was defeated by Ad^an^s forces In 
this war, it is said, about six hundre<i tliou- 
sand Jews wcie slain, oi perislied by famine 
and pc.^ldence Adi lau built a city on ]\iount 
(/’alveary, and erected a inaible statue of a 
hwme over the gate that led to Ifelhlehem 
No Jew was allowed to enter the city, or to 
look to It at a distance, under pain of death 
In A D. 360 , the Jews, encouraged by Ju- 
Iran, Constantine’s nephew, and nowemperor, 
wishing to give Jesus the lie, began to re- 
build their city and temple; but a terrible 
earthquake, and flames of fire issuing from 
the earth, killed the workmen, and scattered 
their materials And after the death of 
Julian, the edict of Adrian being revived 
against them, and Roman guards prohilnting 
their approach, till the seventh century they 
durst not so much as creep over the rubbish 
to bewail the destruction of the city, without 
bribing the guards. In the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries they were many of them furi- 
ously harassed and murdered. In the SLxth 
century, twenty thousand of them were slain, 
and as many taken and sold for slaves. They 
were severely punished, A.D. 602, for their 
horrible massacre of the Christians at Anti- 
och. In Spam, A.D. 700 , they were ordered 
to be enslaved. In the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies they were greatly derided and abused ; 
in some places they were made to wear Ica- 
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them girdles, and ride without stirrups upon 
asses and mules. In Franc<» and Spain, they 
were much insulted In the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries, their miseries rather 
increased; and they were greatly persecuted 
in Egypt. Besides what they suftered iri the 
east by the Turkish and sacred war, it is 
shocking to think what multitudes of them 
the eight crusades murdered in (aermany, 
Hungary, Lesser Asia, and elsewhere. In 
France, multitudes were burnt. In England, 

A D. 1020, they were banished ; and at the 
coronation of Richard I., the mob fell upon 
them, and murdered a great many of them. 
About one thousand five hundred of them 
were burned in the palace m the city of 
York, winch they themselves set fire to, 
after killing their wives and children. In the 
thiitecnth and fourteenth centuiies, their 
condition was no better In Egypt, C-anaan, 
and Syria, the cnisaders still harassed them. 
Provoked with their mad running after jjre- 
tended Messiahs, califl* Nasser scarce left 
any of them alive in his dominions of Meso- 
jintamia. In Persia, the Tartars murdered 
them in multitudes. In ISjiain, Ferdinand 
perhccutcd them furiously. About 1.340, the 
tcirihle massacre of them at d'oledo forced 
many of them to munler themselves, or 
change their leligion. About 12^3, many 
were murdered m, and others banished from. 
Franco, but in 127'>, recalled The crusades 
of the fanatic shejiherds, A I) 1320 and 1330, 
who wasted the south of h^rance, massacred 
them ; besides fifteen thousand of them that 
were murdered on another occasion. 'Jh.ey 
were finally banished from Fiance, A D. 135S ; 
since which, few of them have entered that 
country- King Edwaid expelled them fiorn 
Fnglaiul, A 1). ] 2{)1, to the number of a 
hundred and sixty thousand. In the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, their 
misery continued In Persia they have been 
tcriibly used ; from 1(103 to 1(366, the murder 
of them was so universal, that but a few 
esc.qied to Turkey In Portugal and Spam 
they have been miserably treated About 
1492 , SIX or eight hundred thousand of them 
were banished from Spam Some were 
drowned m their passage to Afiita; some 
perished by hard usage ; and many of their 
carcases la) in the fields till wild beasts dc- i 
voiired them. In Germany, they have 
endured many hardships. 3’hey have been - 
banished from Bohemia, Bavaria, (V)logne, /t 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Vienna; they 
have been terribly massacred in Moravia, and 
plundered in Bonn and Bamberg. Except 
in Portugal and Spain, their present condi- 
tion is generally tolerable. 

4. Jews, Preservation op the. The 
preservation of the Jews, says Basnage, in 
the midst of the miseries which they have 
undergone during one thousand eight hun- 
dred years, is the greatest prodigy that can 
be imagined. As most religions depend on 
temporal prosperity, they triumph under the 
protection of a conqueror; they languish 
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and sink with sinking monarchies. Paganism, 
which once covered the earth, is, in the 
civilized world, extinct. The Christian 
church, was considerably diminished by the 
persecutions to which it was exposed; nor 
was it easy to repair the wastes made in it 
by those acts of violence. But here we be- 
hold a people hated and persecuted for one 
thousand eight hundred years, and yet sus- 
taining itself, and widely extended. Kings 
have often employed the severity of edicts 
and the hand of executioners to rum it. The 
seditious multitudes, by murders and massa- 
cres, have committed outrages against it 
still more violent and tragical. Princes and 
people, pagans, Mahometans, Christians, dis- 
agreeing in so many things, have united m 
the design of exterminating it, and have not 
been able to succeed, llie bush of Moses, 
surrounded with flames, ever burns, and is 
not consumed. The Jews have been ex- 
pelled, in different times, from every part of 
the world, which hath only served to spread 
them in all regions. From age to age, they 
have been exposed to misery and persecu- 
tion ; yet still they subsist, in spite of the 
ignominy and the hatred which hath pur- 
sued them in all places, whilst the greatest 
monarchies are fallen, and nothing remains 
of them besides the name. The judgments 
which God hath exercised upon this people 
are terrible, extending to the men, the reli- 
gion, and the very land in which they dwelt. 
The ceremonies essential to their religion 
can no more be observed : the ritual law, 
which cast a splendour on the national wor- 
ship, and struck the pagans so much that 
they sent their presents and their victims to 
Jerusalem, is absolutely fallen; for they have 
no temple, no altar, no sacrifices. Their 
land itself seems to lie under a never-ceasing 
curse. Pagans, Christians, IMalioinetans, in 
a word, almost all nations, have, by turns, 
seized and held J crusalem. T o the J ews only 
hath God refused the })ossession of this small 
tract of ground, so supremely necessary for 
them, since, as Jews, they ought to worship 
on Mount Zion. In all this there is no ex- 
aggeration : we are only pointing out known 
facts ; and far from having the least design 
to raise an odium against the nation from its 
miseries, we conclude that it ought to be 
looked upon as one of those prodigies which 
we admire without comprehending ; since, in 
spite of evils so durable, and a patience so 
long exercised, it is preserved by a particular 
providence. The Jew ought to be weary of 
expecting a Messiah, who so unkindly disap- 
points his vain hopes; and the Christian 
ought to have his attention and his regard 
excited towards men whom God preserves, 
for so great a length of time, under calami- 
ties which would have been the total rum of 
any other people. The whole is a stauding 
proof of the truth of the word of God ; as 
it so signally, and beyond all contradiction, 
fulfils, even to particulars wonderfully mi- 
nute, its ancient and numerous predictions. 
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The long-protracted existence of the Jews 
as a separate people, is not only a standing 
evidence of the truth of the Bible, but is of 
that kind which defies hesitation, imitation, 
or parallel. Were this people totally extinct, 
some might affect to say, that they never 
had existed; or, that if they had existed, 
they never practised such rites as were im- 
puted to them ; or, that they were not a 
numerous people, but merely a small tribe of 
ignorant and unsettled Arabs. The care 
with which the Jews preserve their sacred 
books, and the conformity of those preserved 
in the east with those of the west, as lately 
attested, is a satisfactory argument in favour 
of the genuineness of both ; and further, the 
dispersion of the nation has proved the 
security of these documents ; as it has not 
been m the power of any one enemy, however 
potent, to destroy the entire series, or to 
consign the whole to oblivion. 

JEZEBEL, daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
the Zidonians, and wife of Ahab, king of 
Israel, 1 Kings xvi 31. This princess intro- 
duced into the kingdom of Samaria the pub- 
lic worship of Baal, Astarte, and other Phe- 
nician deities, which the Lord had expressly 
forbidden ; and with tins impious worship, a 
general prevalence of those abominations 
which had formerly incensed God against 
the Canaanites, to their utter extirpation. 
Jezebel was so zealous, that she fed at her 
own table four hundred prophets belonging 
to the goddess Astarte ; and her liusbanci 
Ahab, in like manner, kept four Imndrod of 
Baal’s prophets, as ministers of his false 
gods. The name of Jezebel is used pro- 
verbially, Rev. 11. 20. See Jehu 

JEZKEEL, a royal city of the kings of 
Israel, who sometimes resided here as well 
as at Samaria. Ahab, in particular, is known 
to have made this Ins residence ; near to 
whose palace was the vineyard of the unfor- 
tunate Naboth. The name of Jezreel was by 
the Greeks moulded into that of Esdraela ; 
which is described by Eusebius and Jerom, 
in the fourth century, as a considerable 
town. In like manner, the valley of Jezreel 
obtained the name of the valley or plain of 
Esdraelon ; which is still described as very 
fertile, and much frequented by the Arabs 
for its fine pasturage. This is the largest, 
and at the same time the most fertile, plain 
in the land of Canaan ; and is called, by way 
of eminence, the Great Plain. It may be 
estimated at thirty miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth. The river Kishon flows 
through it. See Esdraelon. 

JOAB was the son of Zeruiali, David’s 
sister, and brother to Abishai and Asahel. 
He was one of the most valiant soldiers and 
greatest generals in David’s time; but he 
was also cruel, revengeful, and imperious. 
He performed great services for David, to 
whose interests ne was always firm, and was 
commander-in-chief of his troops, when 
David was king of Judah only. His history 
is related in the second book of Samuel and 
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the first book of Kings. See Da vid, Abner, 
and Am ASA. 

JOANNA, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, was one of those women who, having 
been cured by our Saviour, followed him as 
disciples, and ministered to his necessities, 
Luke viii. 3. 

JO ASH, son of Ahaziah, king of Judah. 
When tne impious Athaliah undertook to 
extinguish the race of the kings of Judah, 
that she might seize the crown herself, she 
ordered all the princes, her grandchildren, 
to be murdered. But Jehosheba, the sister 
of Ahaziah, and wife to the High Priest 
Jehoiada, rescued young Joash, then a child, 
from the cruelty of Athaliah, and lodged 
him in the tcmjde with liis nurse. Here he 
abode six years. In the seventh year, Je- 
hoiada procured him to be acknowledged 
king, and so well concerted his plan, that 
young Joash was placed on the throne, and 
saluted king in the temple, before the queen 
was informed of it. She was killed without 
the temple, 2 Kings \i 1, &c, Joash re- 
ceived the diadem, together with the book of 
the law, from the hands of Jehoiada, the High 
Priest, who, in the young Ling’s name, made 
a covenant between the Lord, the king, and 
the people, for their future fidelity to God. 
He also obliged the people to take an oath 
of fidelity to the king. J oash was only seven 
years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned forty years at Jerusalem. His mo- 
ther’s name was Zibiah of Beersheba. He 
governed with justice and piety, so long as 
he was guided by the High Priest Jehoiada. 
Yet he did not aoolish the high places. 

Jehoiada, during the king’s minority, had 
issued orders for collecting voluntary ofter- 
ings to the holy place, with the design of 
repairing the temple ; but his orders were ill 
executed till the twentieth year of Joash. 
Then this prince directed chests to be placed 
at the entrance of the temple, and an account 
to be given him of what money was received 
from them, that it might be faithfully em- 
ployed in repairing the house of God. Je- 
hoiada dying at the age of a hundred and 
thirty years, Joash was misled by the evil 
counsel of his courtiers, who had before been 
restrained by the High Priest’s authority. 
They began to forsake the temple of the 
Lord, and to worship idols, and groves con- 
secrated to idols. Then the Spirit of the 
Lord coming upon the High Priest Zecha- 
riah, son of Jehoiada, he reproved the peo- 
ple ; but they who heard him stoned him, 
according to orders from their king. It was 
not long before God inflicted on Joash the 
just punishment of his ingratitude to Je- 
noiami, whose son he had so lately murdered. 
Hazacl, king of Syria, besieged Gath, which 
belonged to Judah ; and having taken it he 
marched against Jerusalem. Joash, to re- 
deem himself from the difficulties of a siege, 
and from the danger of being plundered, 
took what money he could find in the temple, 
which had been consecrated by Ahaziah his 
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father, Jehoram his grandfather, and him- 
self, and gave the whole to Hazael. It is 
believed by some, that the next year the 
Syrian army marched again into Judah; 
hut Hazael was not there in person The 
Syrians made great havoc, defeated the 
troops of Joash, entered Jerusalem, slew the 
princes of Judah, and sent a great booty to 
the king of Syria at Damascus They 
treated Joash himself with great ignominy, 
and left him extremely ill. liis servants then 
revolted against him, and killed him in his 
bed, by which the blood of Zechariah the 
High Priest was avenged. He was buried m 
Jerusalem, but not m the royal sepulchre. 
Amaziah his son succeeded him. 

JOB, a patriarch celebrated for his pati- 
ence, and the constancy of his piety and 
virtue. That Job was a real, and not a fic- 
titious, character, may be inferred from the 
manner in which he is mentioned in the 
scriptures. Tims, the prophet Ezekiel speaks 
of him : “ Though these three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should 
deliver but their own souls by their righte- 
ousness, saith the Lord God,” Ezek. xiv. 14. 
Now since Noah and Daniel were unques- 
tionably real ehaiacters, we must conclude 
the same of Job. Behold,” says the apos- 
tle James, ” we coimtthcm happy vffiich en- 
dure * ye have beau! of the patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord, that the 
Lord 18 very })itifub and of tender mercy,” 
James v. 11 It is scarcely to be believed 
that a divinely inspired apostle would refer to 
an imaginary chai acter as an example of pati- 
ence, or m proof of the mercy of God. But, 
besides the authority of the mspiied writers, 
we have the strongest internal evidence, from 
the book itself, tliat Job was a real person ; 
for It expressly specifies the names of per- 
sons, places, facts, and other ciicurnstances 
u.sually related in true histones. Thus, we 
have the name, country, piety, wealth, &c., 
of Job described, Job i ; the names, number, 
and acts of his children are mentioned ; the 
conduct of his wife is recorded as a fact, ii. ; 
his friends, their names, countries, and dis- 
courses with him in lus afflictions are 
minutely delineated. Job ii. 11 , &c. Further : 
no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
respecting the real existence of Job, when 
we consider that it is proved by the con- 
current testimony of all eastern tradition: 
he is mentioned by the author of the book of 
Tobit, who lived during the Assyrian cap- 
tivity; he is also repeatedly mentioned by 
Arabian writers as a real character. The 
whole of his history, with many fabulous 
additions, was known among the Syrians 
and Chaldeans; and many of the noblest 
families among the Arabs are distinguished 
by his name, and boast of being descended 
from him. 

Since, then, says Home, the book of Job 
contains the history of a real character, the 
ne.xt point i'. the age in which he lived, a 
question concerning which there is as great 
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A diversity of opinion, as upon any other 
subject connected with this venerable monu- 
ment of sacred antiquity. One thin|?, how- 
ever, is generally adnulted with respect to 
the age of the book of Job, namely, its re- 
mote antiquity. Even those who contend 
for the later production of the book of Job 
are compelled to acquiesce in this particular. 
Grotius thinks the events of the history are 
such as cannot be placed later than the so- 
journing of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
Bishop Warburton, in like manner, admits 
them to bear the marks of high antiquity ; 
and JVlichaclis confesses the manners to be 
perfectly Abrahamic, that is, such as were 
common to all the seed of Abraham, Israel- 
ites, Ishmaelites, and Idurnoans. The fol- 
lowing are the principal circumstances from 
which the age of Job may be collected and 
ascertained ; 1 ''J’he Usscrian or Bible 

chronology datc-j the trial f)f Job about tlic 
year I.*)!]!) before the Chn -tiari era, twenty- 
nine ycais before tlie departure of the Israel- 
ites from iigypt ; and that the book was 
composed before that event, is evident from 
its total silence respecting the miracles which 
accornjianied the exode ; such as the passage 
of the Red Sea, the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians, the manna in the desert, &c. ; all of 
which happened in the vicinity of Job's 
country, and were so ai)])osite in the debate 
concerning the ways of Providence that some 
notice could not but have been taken of them, 
if they had been coe'S'al with the poem of 
Job. 2. That it was composed befoie Abra- 
ham’s migration to (,’anaan, may also be 
inferred from its silence respecting the de- 
struction of 8odoni and Gomorrah, and the 
other cities of the plain, which weie still 
nearer to Idumea, where the scene is laid. 

3. ’’J'he length of Job’s life places him in the 
atnarchal times. He survived liis trial one 
undred and forty years, Job xlii 16, and 

was probably not younger at that time; for we 
read that his seven sons were all grown up, 
and had been settled in their own houses tor 
a considerable time. Job i. 4, 5. He speaks of 
the sms of his youth. Job xiii. 26, and of the 
prosperity of his youth; and yet Eliphaz 
addresses him as a novice : “ With us are 
both the grey-headed and very aged men, 
much elder than thy father,” Job xv. 10. 

4. That he did not live at an earlier period, 
maybe collected fiom an incidental observa- 
tion of Bildad, who refers Job to their fore- 
fathers for instruction m wisdom . — 

Inquire, I pray thee, of the former age. 

And prepare thyself to the search of their fatliers 

assigning as a reason the comparative short- 
ness of human life, and consequent ignorance 
of*the present generation : — 

** For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing? 

Because our days upon earth are a shadow." 

Job viii. 8, 9. 

But the fathers of the former age, or grand- 
fathers of the present, were the contem- 
poraries of Peleg and Joktan, m the fifth 
generation after the deluge ; and they might 
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easily have learned wisdom from the foun- 
tain head by conversing with Shem, or 
perhaps with Noah himself; whereas, m the 
seventh generation, the stj-ndard of human 
life was reduced to about two hundred years, 
which was a shadow compared with the 
longevity of Noah and his sons. 5. The 
general air of antiquity which pervades the 
manners recorded in the poem, is a further 
evidence of its remote date. The manners 
and customs, indeed, critically correspond 
with that early period. Thus, Job speaks of 
the mOvSt ancient kind of writing, by sculp- 
ture, Job xix. 24 ; his riches also are reck- 
oned by his cattle, Job xlii. 12. Further: 
Job acted as High Priest in his family, ac- 
cording to the patriarchal usage, Gen. viii. 
20 ; for the institution of an established 
priesthood does not appear to have taken 
place anywhere until the lime of Abraham. 
]^Jolc}ii/.cdcc, king of Salem, was a priest of 
the piimitive order, Gen. xiv. 18 ; such also 
was Jethro, the fathcr-in-law of Moses, in 
the vicinity of Idumea, Exod. xviii. 12. The 
first regular priesthood was probably insti- 
tuted in Egypt, where Joseph was mariied 
to the daughter of the priest of On, (len. 
xli 45. 6 The slavish homage of prostra- 

tion to princes and great men, which pre- 
vailed m Egyjd, Peisn, and the ca^'t in gene- 
ral, and winch still subsists there, was 
mdaiowii m Arabia at that time. 'J’hougli 
Job was one of the greatest men of all the 
cast, we do not find any such adoration jiaid 
to him by Ins conLemporaiies, in the zenith 
of his prospenty, among the marks of respect 
so minutely desciibecl in the twenty-ninth 
chapter • “ Wlieu the young men saw him, 
they hid themselves,” (rather, s/irimk back, 
through Tesjiect or rustic bashfulness,) “ the 
aged arose and stood up” in his picsence, 
(more correctly, ratiqed IhcmsAvcs ahont himj 
‘*tlic ])rinces rdrained from talking, and 
laid their hand upon tlicir mouth , the no- 
bles held their pcaf’c,” and were all attention 
while he s])oke All this was highly respect- 
ful, indeed, but still it was manly, and sliowed 
no cringing or servile adulation. With this 
description coticspond the manners and con- 
duct of the genuine Arabs of the jirescnt 
day, a majestic lace, who were never con- 
quered, and who liave retained their primi- 
tive customs, ft'aturcs, and character, with 
scarcely any alteiation. 7. "i'he allusion 
made by Job to that species of idolatry alone, 
which by general consent is admitted to have 
been the most ancient, namely, Zabianism, 
or the worship of the son and moon, and also 
to the exertion of the judicial authority 
against it. Job xxxi. 26 — 28, is an additional 
and most complete proof of the high anti- 
quity of the poem, as well as a decisive mark 
of the patriarchal age. 8. A further evidence 
of the remote antiquity of this book is the 
language of Job ana his friends ; who, being 
all Idumeans, or at least Arabians of the 
adjacent country, yet conversed m Hebrew. 
This carries us up to an age so early as that 
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in which all the posterity of Abraham, Isra- 
elites, Idumeans, and Arabians, yet continued 
to speak one common lanp^uage, and had not 
branched into different dialects. 

The country in which the scene of this 
poem is laid, is stated, Jobi. 1, to be the 
land of Uz, which by some geographers has 
been placed m Sandy, and by others m 
Stony, Arabia. Bochart strenuously advo- 
cated the former opinion, m which he has 
been powerfully supported by Spanheim, 
Calmet, Carpzov, Heidegger, and some later 
writers ; JMichaelis and Ilgen place the scene 
in the valley of Damascus ; but Bishops 
Lowth and Magee, Dr. Hales, Dr. Good, and 
some later critics and ])hilologers, have 
shown that the scene is laid in Idumea. In 
effect, nothing IS clearer than that the history 
of an luliabitant ot Idumea is the suhp'ct of 
the poem which bears the name of dub, and 
that all the persons introduced into it were 
Idumeans, dwelling in Idumea, in other 
words, Edomite Arnbs. 'i'liese characters 
are, Job himself, of llie land of Uz ; Eliphaz, 
of Teinrui, a distiiet of as much requite as Uz, 
and which, it ap]>eais fiom the joint testi- 
mony of JeicrnKih, l^zckiel, Amos, and 
Ohadiah, Jer xlix 7, ‘iO, h'zek. x\v l.t, 
Amos 1 . 11, 12, Oliadiali 8, 0, formed a 
linncijial part of Idumea; Bildad, of Shiiah, 
who is always mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with Sheba and Dedan, the first of 
whom was inohably named after ont of 
the brothers of Joktau oi Kahtari, and the 
two last from t\vo of his sons, all of them 
being uniformly placed in the vicinity of 
Idumea, Gen x\v 2,3; Jer \hx 8, Zo- 
phar, of Naama, a (ity imjiorting pleasant- 
ness, which 1 ^ idso slated by Joshua, xv. 21, 
41, to have been sitiude in Idumea, and to 
have lam in a southern direction towards its 
coast, on the shores of the Red Sea ; and 
Elihu, of Buz, which, as the name of a place, 
occurs only once in sacred writ, Jer xxv. 23, 
but IS there mentioned m conjunction with 
''reman and Dedan ; and hence necessarily, 
like them, a border city upon Uz or Idumea 
Allowing this chorograjihy to he corioct, 
(and such, upon a fan review of facts, we may 
conclude it to be,) ihcie is no difficulty in 
conceiving that hordes of nomadic Chaldeans 
as well as 8ahe<ins, a people addicted to 
rapine, and roving about at immense dis- 
tances for the sake of ])lundcr, should have 
occasionally infested the defenceless country 
of Idumea, and roved from the Euphrates 
even to Egypt. 

The different parts of the book of Job are 
so closely connected together, that they 
cannot be detached from each other. The 
exordium prepares the reader for what fol- 
lows, supplies us with the necessary notices 
concerning Job and his friends, unfolds the 
scope, and places the calamities full in our 
view as an object of attention, 'fhe epilogue, 
or conclusion, again, has reference to the 
exordium, and relates the happy teiraination 
of Job^s trials ; the dialogues which inter- 
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vene flow in regular order. Now, if any of 
these parts were to be taken away, the poem 
would be extremely defective. Without the 
prologue the reader would be utterly igno- 
rant wlio Job was, who were his friends, and 
the cause of his being so grievously afflicted. 
Without the discourse of Elihu, Job xxxii — 
xxxvii., there would be a sudden and abrupt 
transition from the last words of Job to the 
address of God, for which Elihu’s discourse 
prepares the reader. And without the epi- 
logue, or conclusion, we should remain in 
ignorance of the subsequent condition of 
Job. Hence it is evident, that the poem is 
the composition of a single author; but who 
that was, i*? a (piestion concerning which the 
learned arc veiy much divided in their senti- 
ments. J^lilm, Job, Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, 
an anonymous writer in the leign of JMaiias- 
sell, b'zei.iel, ami b^zia have all been con- 
tended for. 'riie arguments already adduced 
resjicctiug the age of Job, piovc that it could 
not be either of the latter persons. Dr. 
I.igbtfoot, from an enoncoiis version of Job 
xxxii Hi, 17. has conjectured that it is the 
production of lidibu ; but the coriect render- 
ing of that })assage refutes this notion llgcu 
ascribes it pi'diably to a (!(‘scendant of Elihu 
Another and more generally recen ed opinion 
atlributes this book to Moses; thi' conjec- 
ture IS founded on some apparent striking 
comcidenccs of sentiinenl, as well as from 
some maiks of later date which are supposed 
to he fliscovctable m it But, independently 
of the chniacters of mitiqinty already leferred 
to, and which jdace the book of Job very 
many centuries liefore the time of Moses, 
the total absence of e\(Ty the slightest allu- 
sion to the manntis, customs, ceremonies, 
or history of the Israelites, is a direct evi- 
dence that the gi cat legislator of the Hebrews 
was not, and could not have been, the author. 
To which may be added, that the style of 
Job, as Bi«hoi)Eowlh has remaiked, is mate- 
rially difliTent fioin the poetical style of 
JMoses; for it is much moie coiujiact, con- 
cise, or condensed, more acciiiate m the 
jioetical conformation of the sentences ; as 
may be observed also in the piojihecies of 
Balaam the xMesojiotaraiaii, a foreigner, in- 
deed, with resjiect to the l.^raclites, hut not 
unacquainted cither with their language, or 
with the worship of the true (jod Upon 
the w^hole then, we have sufficient giound to 
conclude that this book was not the jiroduc- 
tion of IVJoies, but of some earlier age 
Bishop Lowth favours the opinion of Schul- 
tens, Peters, and others, which ls adopted by 
Bishop Toraline and Dr. Hales, who suppose 
Job himself, oi some contemporai y, to have 
been the author of this poem ; and there 
seems to be no good reason for supposing 
that it was not written by Job himself. It 
appears, indeed, highly probable that Job 
was the WTiter of his owm story, of w^hose 
inspiration we have the clearest evidence m 
the forty-second chapter of this book, in 
which he thus addresses the Almighty : ** I 
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have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye eeeth thee.” It is plain 
that in this passage some privilege is intended 
which he never had enjoyed before, and 
which he calls the sight of Ood. 

The book of Job contains the history of 
Job, a man equally distinguished for purity 
and uprightness of character, and for honours, 
wealth, and domestic felicity, whom God 
permitted, for the trial of his faith, to be 
suddenly deprived of all his numerous bless- 
ings, and to be at once plunged into the 
deepest affliction, and most accumulated 
distress. It gives an account of his eminent 
piety, patience, and resignation under the 
pressure of these severe calamities, and of 
his subsequent elevation to a degree of pros- 
perity and happiness, still greater than that 
which he had before enjoyed. How long 
the sufferings of »Job continued, we are not 
informed; but it is said, that after God 
turned his captivity, and blessed him a 
second time, he lived one hundred and forty 
years. Job -\hi. Ki Its style is m many parts 
peculiarly sublime ; and it is not only adorned 
with poetical embellishments, but most 
learned men consider it as written in metre 
Through the wholes work we discover reli- 
gious instruction shining forth amidst the 
venerable simplicity of ancient manners. It 
everywhere abounds with the noblest senti- 
ments of piety, uttered with the spirit of in- 
spired conviction. It is a work unrivalled 
for the magnificence of its language, and for 
the beautiml and sublime images which it 
presents. In the wonderful speech of the 
Deity, Job xxxviii., xxxix., every line deli- 
neates his attributes, every sentence opens a 
picture of some grand object m creation, 
characterized by its most striking features. 
Add to this, that its jirophetic parts reflect 
much light on the economy of God’s moral 
government; and every admirer of sacred 
antiquity, every inquirer after religious in- 
struction, will seriously rejoice that the 
enraptured sentence of Job, xix. 23, is real- 
ized to a more effectual and unforeseen ac- 
complishment ; that while the memorable 
records of antiquity have mouldered from 
the rock, the prophetic assurance and senti- 
ments of Job are graven in scriptures that no 
time shall alter, no changes shall efface. 

JOEL, the second of the twelve lesser 
prophets. It is impossible to ascertain the 
age in which he lived, but it seems most 
probable that he was contemporary with 
Hosea. No particulars of his life or death 
are certainly known. His prophecies are 
confined to the kingdom of Judah. He in- 
veighs against the sins and impieties of the 
people, and threatens them with divine ven- 
geance; he exhorts to repentance, fasting, 
and prayer ; and promises the favour of God 
to those who should be obedient. The prin- 
cipal predictions contained in this book are 
the Chaldean invasion, under the figurative 
representation of locusts ; the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus; the blessings of the 


gospel dispensation ; the conversion and re- 
storation of the Jews to their own land ; the 
overthrow of the enemies of God ; and the 
glorious state of the Christian church in the 
end of the world. The style of Joel is per- 
spicuous and elegant, and his descriptions 
are remarkably animated and poetical. 

JOi^ THE BAFHST, tbe forerunner 
of the Messiah, was the son of Zechariah and 
Elizabeth, and was bom about six months 
before our Saviour. His birth was foretold 
by an angel, sent purposely to deliver this 
joyful message, when his mother Elizabeth 
was barren, and both his parents far ad- 
vanced in years. The same divine messen- 
ger foretold that he should be great in the 
sight of the Lord ; that he should be filled 
with the 1 1 oly Spirit from his mother’s womb ; 
that he should prepare the way of the Lord 
by turning many of the Jews to the know- 
ledge of God ; and that he should be the 
greatest of all the prophets, Luke i. 5 — 15. 
Of the early part of the Baptist’s life we have 
but little information. It is only observed 
that “ he grew and waxed strong in sjiint, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his 
sliowing nnto Israel,” Inike i. 80. lliough 
consecrated from the womb to the minis- 
terial office, John did not enter upon it in 
the heat of youth, but after several years 
spent m solitude and a course of self-denial. 

The piophetical descriptions of the Bap- 
tist in the Old Testament are various und 
striking. That by Isaiah is : “ The voice 
of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
the desert a high way for our God,” Isaiah 
xl. 3. Malachi lias the following prediction : 
“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the jirophet 
before the coming of the great and dreadful 
clay of the Lord. And he shall turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to the fathers, lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse,” 
Mai. IV. 5. That this was meant of the 
Baptist, we have the testimony of our Lord 
himself, who declared, “ For all the pro- 
phets and the law prophesied until John. 
And if ye will receive it, this is Elias who 
was to come,” Matt. xi. 14. The appearance 
and manners of the Baptist, when he first 
came out into the world, excited general at- 
tention. His clothing was of camel’s hair, 
bound round liim with a leathern girdle, 
and his food consisted of locusts and wild 
honey. Matt, hi 4 The message which he 
declared was authoritative : “ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and the 
impression produced by his faithful reproofs 
and admonitions was powerful and extensive, 
and in a great number of instances lasting. 
Most .of the first followers of our Lord ap- 
pear to have been awakened to seriousness 
and religious inquiry by John’s ministry. His 
character was so eminent, that many of the 
Jews thought him to be the Messiah ; but 
he plainly declared that he was not that 
honoured person. Nevertheless, he was at 
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first unacquainted witli the person of Jesus 
Christ; only the Holy Ghost had told him 
that he on whom he should see the Holy 
Spirit descend and rest was the JMessiah. 
WTien Jesus Christ presented himself to 
receive baptism from him, this sign was 
vouchsafed ; and from that time he bore his 
testimony to Jesus, as the Christ. 

Herod Antipas, having married his brother 
Philip’s wife while Philip was still living, 
occasioned great scandal. John the Baptist, 
with his usual liberty and vigour, reproved 
Herod to his face ; and told him that it was 
not lawful for him to have his brother’s 
wife, while his brother was yet alive Herod, 
incensed at this fieedom, oidcred him into 
custody. 111 the castle of Machoerus ; and he 
was ultimately put to death. (Sec Anttpas.) 
Thus fell this honoured projdiet, a martyr 
to rninisteiial faithfulness. Other prophets 
testified of (>hrist; he pointed to him as 
already come. Others saw him afar off ; he 
beheld the advancing glories of his ministry 
eclipsing his own, and rejoiced to “ decrease” 
whilst his Master “ inci cased ” His minis- 
try stands as a type of the true character of 
evangelical repentance • it goes before (’hrist 
and prepares his way ; it is humbling, but 
not despairing ; for it points to “ the Bamb 
of (jod which taketh away the sms of the 
world.” 

The Jews had such an ojiinion of thus 
prophet’s sanctity, that they asenbed die 
overthrow of Herod’s army, which he had 
sent against his father-m-law Aietas, to the 
just judgment of (iod for putting John the 
Baptist to death. 'Fhc death of John the 
Baptist ha})pencd, as is helicwed, about the 
end of the thirty first year of the vulgar era, 
or m the beginning of the thirty-second. 

The baptism of John was much more per- 
fect than that of the Jews, but less perfect 
than that of Jesus Christ “It wms,” says 
fSt. (’hrysostoin, “ as it were, abridge, which, 
from tnc liaptism of the Jew's, made a way 
to that of our Saviour, and was more exalted 
than the first, but inferior to the second 
That of St. John promised what that of Jesus 
Christ executed. Notwithstanding St John 
did not enjoin his disciples to continue the 
baptism of repentance, which was of his 
institution, after his death, because, after the 
manifestation of the Messiah, and the esta- 
blishment of the Holy Ghost, it became of 
no use; yet there were many of his followers 
who still administered it, and, several years 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, did not so much as know that there 
w^as any other baptism than that of John. 
Of this number was Apollos, a learned and 
zealous man, who was of Alexandria, and 
came to Ephesus tw^enty years after the resur- 
rection of our Saviour, Acts xviii. 25. And 
when St, Paul came after Apollos to the 
same city, there w'ere still many Ephesians 
who had received no other baptism, and were 
not yet informed that the Holy Ghost was 
received by baptism in the name of Jesus 
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Christ, Acts xix 1. The Jews are said by 
the apostle Paul to have been “ baptized 
unto Moses,” at the time when they followed 
him through the Red Sea, as the servant of 
God sent to be their leader. Those who 
went out to John “ were baptized unto 
John’s baptism;” that is, into the expecta- 
tion of the person whom John announced, 
and into repentance of those sins which 
John condemned. Christians are “ baptized 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost,” because in this expression 
is implied that whole system of truth which 
the disciples of ( -hrist believe ; into the name 
of the Father, the one true and living God 
whom C’hristians profess to serve; of the 
Son, that divine prison revealed m the New 
Testament whom the Father sent to be the 
Saviour of the world; of the Holy Ghost, 
the divine person also revealed there as the 
(vomfoitrr, the Sanctifier, and the Guide of 
Christians. 

John the Evangelist w'as a native of 
Bethsaida, in Galdee, son of Zebedee and 
Salome, by jirofession a fisheiman. Some 
have thought that he was a disciple of John 
the Baptist before he attended Jesus Christ. 
He was brother to James the (ireater. It is 
lielicved that St John was the youngest of 
the apostles. "J’lllcinont is of opinion that 
he \vas twenty-five or twenty-six years of age 
when he began to follow Jesus Our Saviour 
had a particular friendship for him ; and he 
desciihes himself by the name of “that dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.” St John was one 
of the four ajiostlcs to whom our JiOrd 
livered his jiredictions relative to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the approaching 
calamities of the Jewish nation, Markxiii. 3. 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John were 
chosen to accompany our Saviour on several 
occasions, when the other apostles were not 
permitted to he present. When Christ re- 
stored the duugliter of Jairus to life, JMark 
V .57; Luke vin. 51; when he was trans- 
figured on the mount, Matt kvn. 1,2; Mark 
IX. 2 ; Luke ix. 28 ; and when he endured 
Ins agony in the garden, Matt. xxvi. 30, 37 ; 
Mark xiv. 32, 33 ; St Peter, St. James, and 
St. John were his only attendants. That St. 
John was treated by Christ with greater 
familiarity than the other apostles, is evident 
from St. Peter desiring him to ask Christ 
who should betray him, when he himself did 
not dare to propose the question, John xiii. 
24. He seems to have been the only apostle 
present at the crucifixion, and to him Jesus, 
just as he w'as expiring upon the cross, gave 
the strongest proof of his confidence and 
regard, by consigning to him the care of his 
mother, John xix. 26, 27- As St. John had 
been witness to the death of our Saviour, by 
seeing the blood and water issue from his 
side, which a soldier had pierced, John 
XIX. 34, 35, so he was one of the first 
made acquainted with his resurrection. 
Without any hesitation, he believed this 
great event, though “ as yet he knew not the 
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iicripturc, that Christ was to rise fi om the 
dead,” John xx. 9. He was also one of those 
to whom our Saviour appeared at the Sea of 
Galilee ; and he was afterwards, with the 
other ten apostles, a \\ itness of his ascension 
into heaven, Mark xvi. J9; Luke xxiv 51. 
St. John continued to preach the gospel for 
some time at Jerusalem • he was imprisoned 
by the sanhedrim, first with Peter only. Acts 
iv. 1, &c , and afterwards with the other 
apostles, Acts v. 17, 18. Some time after 
this second release, he and St. Peter were 
sent by the other apostles to the Sama- 
ritans, whom Philip the deacon had con- 
verted to the gospel, that through them they 
might receive the Holy Ghost, Acts via. 
14, 15. St John informs us, in his Reve- 
lations, that he was banished to Patmos, an 
island in the Aegean Sea, Rev. i. 9- 

This banishment of the apostle to the isle 
of Patmos is mentioned by many of the early 
ecclesiastical writers ; all of whom, except 
Epiphanius in the fourth century, agree in 
attributing it to Domitian. Epiphanius says 
that John was banished by command of 
Claudius ; but this deserves the less credit, 
because there was no persecution of the 
Christians in the time of that emperor, and 
his edicts against the Jews did not extend 
to the provinces. Sir Isaac Newton was of 
opinion that John was banished to Patmos 
in the time of Nero ; but even the authority 
of this gieat man is not of sufficient weight 
against the unanimous voice of antiquity. 
l)r. Lardner has examined and answered his 
arguments with equal candour and learning 
It is not known at what time John went into 
Asia Minor. Lardner thought that it was 
about the year 06. It is ccitam that he lived 
in Asia JMinor the latter part of his life, 
and ])rincipally at Ephesus. He planted 
churches at Smyrna, Pergamos, and many 
other places ; and, by his activity and suc- 
cess ill profiagating the gospel, he is sup- 
losed to have incurred the disjileasure of 
)omjtiaii, wtio banished him to Patmos at 
the end of his reign. He himself tells us 
that lie “ was m tlie isle that is called Pat- 
inos, for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ,” and Irenaeus, speak- 
ing of the vision which he had tluire, says, 
“ It IS not very long ago that it was seen, 
being but a little before our time, at the lat- 
tei end of Dornitian's reign f)n the succes- 
sion of Nerva to the emjiire in the year 90, 
John returned to Ephesus, where he died at 
an advanced age, in the third year of Tra- 
jan’s reign, A. D. 100. An opinion has pre- 
vailed, that he w^as, by order of Doinitian, 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil at Rome, 
and came out unhurt ; but this account rests 
almost entirely on the authority of 'lertul- 
lian, and seems to deserve little credit. 

2 The genuineness of St. John's (iospel 
has always been unanimously admitted by the 
Christian church. It is universally agreed 
that St John published his Gospel in Asia; 
and that, when he wrote it, he had seen the 


other three Gospels, It is, therefore, not 
only valuable in itself, but also a tacit con- 
firmation of the other three ; with none of 
which it disagrees in any material point. 
The time of its publication is placed by 
some rather before, and by others consider- 
ably after, the destruction of Jerusalem. If 
we accede to the opinion of those who con- 
tend for the year 97, this late date, exclusive 
of the authorities which support it, seems 
favoured by the contents and design of the 
Gospel itself. The immediate design of 
St. John in writing his Gospel, as we are 
assured by Irenaeus, Jerom, and others, 
was to refute the Cerinthians, Ebionites, 
and other heretics, whose tenets, though 
they branched out into a variety of subjects, 
all originated from erroneous opinions con- 
cerning the person of Christ, and the crea- 
tion of the world. These points had been 
scarcely touched upon by the other evange- 
lists ; though they had faithfully recorded 
all the leading facts of our Saviour’s life, 
and his admirable precepts for the regulation 
of our conduct St. John, therefore, under- 
took, perhaps at the request of the true be- 
lievers in Asia, to write what Clement of 
Alexandria called a spiritual Gospel; and, 
accordingly, we find in it more of doctrine, 
and less of historical narrative, than in any 
of the others. It is also to be remembered, 
that this book, which contains so much ad- 
ditional information relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity, and which may be considered 
as a standard of faith for all ages, was writ- 
ten by that apostle who is known to have 
enjoyed, in a greater degree than the rest, 
the affection and confidence of the divine 
Author of our religion ; and to whom was 
given a special revelation concerning the 
state of the ( Christian church in all succeed- 
ing generations. 

We have three epistles by this apostle. 
Some critics have thought that all these 
epistles were written during St John’s 
exile m Patmos; the first, to the Ephesian 
rhuich ; the others to individuals; and 
that they WT-re sent along with the Gospel, 
wdiich the apostle is supposed also to have 
w ritten m Patinos. Thus Hug observes, m 
his “ Introduction .” If St. John sent his 
Gospel to the continent, an epistle to the 
community w'as requisite, commending and 
dedicating it to them. Other evangelists, 
w'ho deposited their w^orks in the place of their 
residence, personally supenntended them, 
and delivered them personally ; consequently 
they did not require a written document 
to accompany them. An epistle was there- 
fore requisite, and, as we have abundantly 
proved the first of John’s epistles to be inse- 
paralile from the Gospel, its contents demon- 
strate it to be an accompanying wTiting, and 
a dedication of the Gospel. It w’ent conse- 
quently to Ephesus. We can particularly cor- 
roborate this by the following observation : 
John, in the Apocalypse, has individually 
distinguished each of the Christian commu- 
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niticR, which lay the nearest wilhin Uin circle 
and bis superintendence, by criteria, taken 
from their faults or their virtues 'Jlie church 
at Ephesus he there describes by the follow* 
mg traits : It was thronged with men who 
arrogated to themselves the niinistry and 
apostolical authority, and were impostors, 
il/€ude?s. But in particular he feelingly re- 
proaches it because its “first love>vas cooled, 
riju ay dmfjv aou r^v 'wgdryju d^^Kas. llie Cir- 
cumstance of impostors and false teachers 
happens in moie churches But decreasing 
love is an exclusive criterion and failing, 
which the ajiostlc reprimands m no other 
community. According to his judgment, 
want of love was the characteristic fault of 
the Ejihcsians • hut this epistle is from begin- 
ning to the end occupied with admonitions 
to love, with recommendations of its value, 
with corrections of those who are guilty of 
this fault, 1 John li. 5, 9 — 11, 15; in 1, 
11, 12, 14—18, 23; iv 7—10, 12, 16—21 ; 
V. 1 — 3. Must not we therefore declare, if 
we compare the opinion of the apostle re- 
specting the Kidicsians w'lth this cpisilo, that, 
from Its ])eculiar tenor, it is not so strikingly 
adapted to any community in the first in- 
stance as to this ? 

The second epistle is directed to a female, 
who is not named, hut only designated 
by the honourable mention, iK\€K7^i Kvpla^ 
“the elect lady.” The two chief jiositions, 
winch are discussed in the first epistle, 
constitute the contents of this brief address 
lie again alludes to the words of our Saviour, 
“a new comniandment,” &c , as in 1 John 
11 . 7, and lecoinmends love, which is mani- 
fested by observance of the commandments. 
After ibis be uariis her ag.iinst false teachers, 
who deny that Jesus entered into the world 
ns the ( Jirist, or Messiah, and foibiiis an in- 
tercourse witli them. At the end, lie hopes 
soon to vsee her hnnself, and complains of 
the \vant of writing inatcnals. The whole is 
a shoit syllabus of the first epistle, or it is 
the first in a lenewTd form Ihe w'ords also 
are the same It is still full of the former 
epistle; iioi aie they sepal ated from each 
other as to time 'Hie female ajipears before 
hiR mind in the circumstances and dangers 
of the society, in mstiuclmg and admonish- 
ing which he had just been employed. If 
we may judge from local circcumslances, she 
also lived at Ejihesus. But as for the author, 
his residence w'as in none of the Ionian or 
Asiatic cities, where the w'ant of writing 
materials is not conceivable ; he w^as still 
therefore in the jilace of his exile. The other 
circumstances noticed in it, are probably the 
following . The sons of the ticA€icT^ Kvgla had 
visited John, 2 John 4. The sister of this 
matron wnshing to show to him an equal 
respect and sympathy in his fate, sent her 
sons likewise to visit the apostle Whilst the 
latter were with the apostle, there was an 
opportunity of sending to the continent, 2 
John 13, namely, of dispatching the two 
epistles and the (iospcl. 
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The third c))istlc is written to Caius 'I'h© 
author consoles himself with the hope, as m 
the former epistle, of soon coming himself, 
3 John 14 He still experiences the sanie 
w'ant of writing materials, 3 John 13. (km- 
sequently, he was still living in the same 
miserable place : also, if we may judge from 
his hopes, the tune was not very different. 
The residence of Caius is determined by the 
following criteria : The most general of them 
18 the danger of being misled by false teach- 
ers, 3 John 3, 4. That w^hich leads us ncarei 
to the point, is the circumstance of John 
sometimes sending messages thither, and 
receiving accounts from thence, 3 John 5 — S, 
that he supposes his ojiinions to be so well 
known and acknowledged in this society, that 
he could appeal to them, as judges respecting 
them, 3 John 12, and that, finally, he had many 
jmrlieulai* friends among them, 3 John 14, 
'j'he w hole of this is applicable to a consider- 
able place, w'hcrc the apostle had resided for 
along time ; and in the second epoch of his 
life. It IS particularly ajqdicahlc to Ephesus 
He had lately written to the community, of 
which (’aius w'as a member, tyga^a tt) iKK\rial(^^ 
“ I wrote to the church,” 3 John 9 If 
this IS to ])e refen ed to the first epistle, 
(for we are not av%'ire of any other to a 
community,) then Cl rlamly Ephesus is the 
place to which the thud ejiistle was also di- 
reettd, and was the placcwbeic Cams resided 
From lienee, the rest contains its own expla- 
nation. John had sent his first epistle 
thither ; it wms the aceomiianying vTiting to 
the (losjiel, and wnth it he also sent du 
(lospel. \\ ho was better qualified to jiromul- 
gato llie (lospel among the believers than 
Caius, esfienaily if it w’as to be published at 
ICjihesus ? 

The above view is ingenious, and in it.s 
leading paits satisfactory; liut the argu- 
ment from the apostle’s Mqijioscd want of 
** wilting ii’atenids” is founded upon a very 
forced eonstruction of the texts. There 
seems, howevei, no rea' on to doulit of the 
close connexion, in p.oint of time, between 
the I'pistles and the (iospel, and, that bring 
remembered, the tram of thought in the 
mind of the apostle suftieiently explains the 
peculiar chaiactcr of the latter 

JONAH, son of Aimttai, the fifth of the 
minor prophets, was born at (lath-hcpher, 
m Galilee. He is gcneially considered as 
the most ancient of the ])rophets, and is 
supposed to have lived B. C. 840. The 
book of Jonah is chiefly narrative. He 
relates that he was commanded by God to 
go to Nineveh, and preach against the inha- 
bitants of that capital of the Assynan empire ; 
that, through fear of executing this commis- 
sion, he set sail for Tarshish ; and that, in 
his voyage thither, a tempest aiising, he 
was cast by the manners into the sea, and 
sw^allowcd ny a large fish ; that, while ho 
was in the belly of this fish, he prayed to 
God, and was, after fliiee days and three 
nights, delncied out of it alive ; that he then 
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received a second command to go and preach 
against Nineveh, which he obeyed ; that, 
upon his threatening the destruction of the 
city within forty days, the king and people 
proclaimed a fast, and repented of their sins ; 
and that, upon this repentance, God sus- 
pended the sentence which he had ordered 
to be pronounced in his name. Upon their 
repentance, God deferred the execution of 
his judgment till the increase of their iniqui- 
ties made them ripe for destruction, about 
a hundred and fifty years afterwards. The 
last chapter gives an account of the mur- 
muring of Jonah at this instance of divine 
mercy, and of the gentle and condescending 
manner in which it pleased God to reprove 
the prophet for his unjiibt complaint. The 
style of Jonah is simple and perspicuous; 
and his prayer, in the second chapter, is 
strongly descriptive of the feelings of a luoiis 
mind under a severe trial of faith. Our 
vSaviour mentions Jonah in the Gospel, 
Matt xii. 41 ; Luke xi. 32. See Nineveh 
and (ion III). 

JONA'J'HAN, the son of Saul, a pnnee 
of an excellent disposition, and in all varie- 
ties of fortune a simeie and steady friend to 
David. Jonathan gave signal jiroofs of cou- 
rage and conduct upon all occasion*^ that 
offered, during the wars between hi-, father 
and the I’hilistincs. The death of Jonathan 
was lamented by David, in one of the noblest 
and most ])athetic odes ever uttered by genius 
consecrated by ])ious friendship. Sec 1 Sara, 
xiii. Id, &c ; xiv. 1, 2, kc. 

J()PI*A, called also Japlio in the Old 1 cs- 
tament, which is still preserved m its modern 
name of Jaffa or Yafah, a sea-port of Pales- 
tine, situated on an eminence in a sandy 
soil, about seventy miles north-west of Jeru- 
salem. Jopjia was anciently the port to 
Jerusalem. Here all the materials sent from 
Tyre for the building of Solomon’s temple 
were brought and landed • it was, indeed, 
the only port in Judea, though rocky and 
dangerous. It possesses still, m times of 
peace, a considerable commerce with the 
places in its vicinity ; and is well inhabited, 
chiefly by Arabs I’liis was the place of 
landing of the western pilgrims; and here 
the promised pardons commenced. Here 
St. Peter raised Dorcas from the dead, and 
resided many days in the house of one 
Simon, a tanner. Acts ix. 36 — 43 ; and it 
was from this jilace that the prophet Jonah 
embarked for Tarshish. 

JOR AM, the son and successor of Ahab, 
king of Israel. See Jehu. 

JORDAN, the largest and most celebrated 
stream in Palestine. It is much larger, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, than all the brooks 
and streams of the Holy Land united toge- 
ther ; and, excepting the Nile, is by far the 
most considerable river either of the coast 
of Syria or of Barbary. He computed it to 
be about thirty yards broad, and found it 
nine feet deep at the brink. This river, 
which divides the country into two unequal 
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parts, has been commonly said to issue from 
two fountains, or to be formed by the junc- 
tion of two rivulets, the Jor and the Dan; 
but the assertion seems to be totally destitute 
of any solid foundation. The Jewish his- 
torian Josephus, on the contrary, places its 
source at Phiala, a fountain which rises 
about fifteen miles from Caesarea Philippi, a 
little on the right hand, and not much out 
of the way to Trachonitis. It is called 
Phiala, or the Vial, from its round figure ; its 
water is always of the same depth, the bason 
being brimful, without either shrinking or 
overflowing. From Phiala to Panion, which 
was long considered as the real source of the 
Jordan, the river flows under ground, 
secret of its subterraneous course was first 
discovered by Philip, the tetrarch of Tracho- 
nitis, who cast straws into the fountain of 
Phiala, which came out again at Panion. 
Leaving the cave of Panion, it crosses the 
bogs and fens of the lake Semichonitis ; and 
after a course of fifteen miles, passes under 
the city of Julias, the ancient Bethsaida; 
then expands into a beautiful sheet of water, 
named the lake of Gemiesareth ; and, after 
flowing a long way through the desert, 
empties Itself iiito the lake Asphaltites, or the 
Dead Sea As the cave Panion lies at the 
foot of Mount Lebanon, in the northern ex- 
tremity of (>anaan, and the lake Asphaltites 
extends to the southern extremity, the river 
Jordan pursues its course through tlic whole 
extent of the country from north to south 
It is evident, also, fiom the history of Jose- 
phus, that a wilderness or desert of con- 
siderable extent stretched along the riv^r 
Jordan m the times of the New Testament; 
which w'as undoubtedly the wilderness men- 
tioned by the evangelists, where John the 
Baptist came preaching and baptizing. I’he 
Jordan has a considerable depth of water. 
Chateaubriand makes it six or seven feet 
deep close at the shore, and about fifty paces 
in breadth a considerable distance from its 
entrance into the Dead Sea. According to 
the computation of Volney, it is hardly sixty 
paces wide at the mouth; but the author of 
“Letters from Palestine” states, that the 
stream when it enters the lake Asphaltites, is 
deep and rapid, rolling a considerable volume 
of waters ; the width appears from two to 
three hundred feet, and the current is so 
violent, that a Greek servant belonging to the 
author, who attempted to cross it, though 
strong, active, and an excellent swimmer, 
found the undertaking impracticable. It 
may be said to have two banks, of which the 
inner marks the ordinary height of the 
stream ; and the outer, its ancient elevation 
during the rainy season, or the melting of 
the snows on the summits of Lebanon. Ie 
the days of Joshua, and, it is probable, for 
many ages after his time, the harvest wa& 
one of the seasons when the Jordan over- 
flowed his banks. This fact is distinctly 
recorded by the sacred historian : “ And as 
they that bare the ark were come unto Jor- 
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dan, and the feet of the priests that bare the 
ark were dipped in the brim of the water ; 
for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the 
time of harvest,” Joshua iii. 15. This hap- 
pens in the first month of the Jewish year, 
which corresponds with March, 1 Chronicles 
xii. 15. But in modern times, whether the 
rapidity of the current has worn the channel 
deeper than formerly, or whether its waters 
have taken some other direction, the river 
seems to have forgotten his ancient great- 
ness. When Maundrell visited Jordan on 
the thirtieth of March, tlie proper tune for 
these inundations, he could discern no sign 
or probability of such overflowing ; nay, so 
far was it from overflowing, that it ran, says 
our author, at least two yards below the 
brink of its channel. After having descended 
the outer bank, he went about a furlong upon 
the level strand, before he came to the im- 
mediate bank of the river. This inner bank 
was so thickly covered with bushes and 
trees, among which he observed the tamarisk, 
the willow, and the oleander, that he could 
see no water till he had made his way through 
them. In this entangled thicket, so conve- 
niently planted near the cooling stream, and 
remote from the habitations of men, several 
kinds of wild beasts were accustomed to re- 
pose, till the swelling of the river drove them 
from their retreats. This circumstance gave 
occasion to that beautiful allusion of the 
piopliet* “He shall come up like a lion, 
from the swelling of Jordan, against the 
habitation of the strong,” Jer. xlix. 19. The 
figure IS highly jioetical and striking. It is 
not easy to present a more teriible image to 
the mmd, than a bon roused from his den by 
the roar of the swelling river, and chafed and 
irritated by its rapid and successive encroach- 
ments on his chosen haunts, till, forced to 
quit his last reticat, be ascends to the higher 
grounds and the Ojicn country, and turns 
the fierceness of his rage against the helpless 
sheep-cots, or the unsuspecting villages. A 
destroyer equally fierce, and cruel, and irre- 
sistible, the devoted Edomites were to find 
in Nebuchadnezzar and liis armies. 

The water of the river, at the time of 
Maundrell’s visit, was very turbid, and too 
rapid to allow a swimmer to stem its course. 
Its breadth might be about twenty yards; 
and in depth, it far exceeded his height. 
The rapidity and depth of the river, which 
are admitted by every traveller, although the 
volume of water seems now to be much 
diminished, illustrate those parts of scnjiture 
which mention the fords and passages of 
Jordan. It no longer, indeed, rolls down 
into the Salt Sea so majestic a stream as in 
the days of Joshua ; yet its ordinary depth is 
still about ten or twelve feet, so that it can- 
not even at present he passed but at certain 
places. Of this well-known circumstance, 
the men of Gilead took advantage in the 
civil war, which they were compelled to 
wage with their brethren : “ The Gileadites 
took the passages of Jordan before the 
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Ephraimites : — then they took him, and slew 
him at the passages of Jordan,” Judges xii. fi. 
The people of Israel, under the command of 
Ehud, availed themselves of the same advan- 
tage in the war with Moab : “ And they went 
down after him, and took the fords of »Jor- 
dan towards Moab, and suflTered not a man 
to pass over,” Judges lii. 28. But although 
the state of this river in modern times com- 
pletely justifies the incidental remarks of the 
sacred writers, it is evident that Maundrell 
%vas disconcerted by the shallowness of the 
stream, at the tune of the year when he 
expected to see it overflowing all its banks ; 
and his embarrassment seems to have in- 
creased, when he contemplated the double 
margin within which it flowed. Tins diffi- 
culty, which has perhaps occurred to some 
others, may be explained by a remark which 
Dr. Pococke has made on the river Euphra- 
tes: The bed of the Euphrates, says that 
writer, was measured by some English gen- 
tlemen at Beer, and found to be slv luindred 
and thirty yards broad ; but the river, only 
two hundred and fouiteen yards over; then 
they thought it to be nine or ten feet deep 
m the middle ; and were informed tlnat it 
sometimes rises twelve feet perpendicularly. 
He observed that it had an inner and outer 
bank ; but says, it laiely overflows the inner 
bank; that when it does, they sow water 
melons and other fiuits of that kind, as soon 
as the water retires, and have a great pro- 
duce From this jiavssage, xMr. Ilanner 
argues . “ Might not the overflowing? of the 
Jordan be like those of the Euphrates, n .fc 
annual, but much more rare?” The diffi- 
culty, therefore, will be completely removed, 
by supposing, that it does not, like the Nile, 
overflow every year, as some authors, by 
mistake, had .supposed, but, like the Euphra- 
tes, onlym some particukir )oai8; but when 
It does, it IS in the time of harvest. If it did 
not in ancient times annually overflow its 
banks, the majesty of God in dividing its 
waters to make way for Joshua and the 
armies of Israel, was certainly the more 
btiikmg to the (’anaanites; who, when they 
looked upon themselves as defended in an 
extraordinary manner by the casual swelling 
of the river, its breadth and rapidity being 
both so extiumely increased, yet, found it m 
these circumstances part asunder, and leave 
away on dry land for the people of Jehovah. 
The common receptacle into which the Jor- 
dan empties his waters, is the lake Asphal- 
tites, from whence they are continually 
drained off by evaporation. Some writers, 
unable to find a discharge for the large body 
of water which is continually rushing into 
the lake, have been inclined to suspect, it 
had some communication with the Meditef- 
ranean; but, besides that we know of no 
such gulf, it has been demonstrated by accu- 
rate calculations, that evaporation is more 
than sufficient to carry off the waters of the 
river. It is, in fact, very considerable, and 
frequently becomes sensible to the eye, by 
2 p 3 
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the fogs with which the lake is covered at 
the rising of the sun, and which are after- 
wards dis})erse(l by the heat. 

JOSEPH, son of Jacob and Rachel, and 
brother to Benjamin, Oen. xxx. 22, 24 
The history of Joseph is so fully and conse- 
cutively given by Moses, that it is not neces- 
sary to abridge so familiar au account. In 
place of this, the following beautiful argu- 
ment by Mr. Blunt for the veracity of the 
account drawn from the identity of Joseph’s 
character, will be read with pleasure: — I 
liave already found an argument for the 
veracity of Moses in the identity of Jacob’s 
( haractei , I now find another in the identity 
of that of Joseph. There is one quality, as 
.t has been often observed, though with a 
(lifierent view fiom mine, which runs like a 
thread through his whole history, his affec- 
tion for his father Israel loved him, we 
read, moie than all his children; he was the 
child of his age ; his mother died whilst he 
was yet young, and a double care of him 
consequently devolved upon his surviving 
])arcnt lie made him a coat of many 
colours ; he kept him at home when his 
other sons were sent to feed the Hooks 
When the bloody garment was brought in, 
Jacob m his affection for him, — that same 
affection whicli, on a suhbequent occasion, 
when It was told him that after all Joseph 
was alive, made him as slow to believe the 
good tidings as he was now quick to ap])ro- 
hencl the sad ; in this his afTcction for him, I 
say, J acoh at once concluded the worst, and 
“ lie rent his clothes and put sackcloth upon 
his loins, and mourned for his son many 
days, and all his daughters rose up to com- 
fort him ; hut he refused to be comforted, 
and he said. For I will go down into the 
grave unto my son mourning.” 

Now, what were the feelings in Joseph 
which responded to these ? When the sons 
of Jacob went down to Egypt, and Joseph 
knew them, though they knew not him ; for 
they, it may be remarked, were of an age 
not to be greatly changed by the lapse of 
years, and were still sustaining the charac- 
ter in which J oseph had always seen them ; 
whilst he himself had meanwhile grown out 
of the strijding into the man, and from a 
shepherd-boy was become the ruler of a 
kingdom ; when his brethren thus came 
before him, his question was, “Is your 
father yet alive ? ” Gen. xlih. 7 They went 
down a second time, and again the question 
was, “Is your father well, the old man of 
whom ye spake, is he yet alive ?” More he 
could not venture lo ask, whilst he was yet 
in his disguise. By a stratagem he now 
detains Benjamin, leaving the others, if they 
would, to go their way. But Judah came 
near unto him, and entreated him for his 
brother, telling him how that he had been 
surety to his father to bring him back ; how 
that his father was an old man, and that 
this was the child of his old age, and that 
lie loved him ; how it would come to puss 
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that if he should not see the lad with him 
he would die, and his grey hairs be brought 
with sorrow to the grave ; for “ how shall 1 
go to my father, and the lad be not with me, 
lest, peradventure, I see the evil that shall 
come on my father ? ” Here, without know- 
ing it, he had struck the string that was the 
tenderest of all. Joseph’s firmness forsook 
him at this repeated mention of his fatlier, 
and in terms so touching: he could not 
refrain himself any longer; and, causing 
every man to go out, he made himself known 
to his brethren. Then, even in the paroxysm 
which came on him, (for he wept aloud, so 
that the Egyptians heani,) still his first words 
uttered from the fulness of his heart were, 
“ Doth my father yet live ? ” He now bids 
them hasten and bring the old man down, 
bearing to him tokens of his love and tidings 
of his glory. He goes to meet him; he 
presents himself unto him, and falls on his 
neck, and weeps on his neck a good while , 
he provides for him and his household out 
of the fat of the land ; he sets him before 
Pharaoh. By and by he hears that he is 
sick, and hastens to visit him ; he receives 
his blessing ; watches Ins death-hed ; em- 
balms his body ; mourns for him threescore 
and ten days ; and then carries him, as he 
had desired, into Canaan to bury him, taking 
with him, as an escort to do him honour. 
“ all the elders of Israel, and all the servants 
of Pharaoh, and all his house, and the house 
of his brethren, chariots and horsemen, a 
very great company ” How natural was it 
now for his brethren to think that the tie by 
which alone they could imagine Joseph to 
be held to them was dissolved, that any 
resjiect he might have felt or feigned for 
them must have been buiied in the cave of 
Machpclah, and that he would now requite 
to them the evil they had done ! “ And 

they sent a messenger unto Joseph, saying, 
Thy father did command before he died, 
saying. So shall ye say unto Joseph, For- 
give, I pray thee now, the trespass of thy 
brethren, and their sin ; for they did unto 
thee evil.” And then they add of them 
selves, as if well aware of the suiest road to 
their brother’s heart, “ Forgive, we pray 
thee, the trespass of the servants of the God 
of thy father.” In everything the father s 
name is still put foremost it is his memory 
which they count upon as their shield and 
buckler. 

It is not the singular beauty of these 
scenes, or the moral lesson they teach, ex. 
celient as it is, with which I am now con- 
cerned, but simply the perfect artless con- 
sistency which prevails through them all 
It is pot the constancy with which the son’s 
strong affection for Ins father had lived 
through an interval of twenty ycais’ absence, 
and, what is more, through the temptation 
of sudden promotion to tne highest estate , 
— it is not the noble-minded frankness with 
which he still acknowledges his kindred, 
and makes a way foi them, “ shepherds” as 
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they were, to the throne of Pharaoh himself ; 
— it is not the simplicity and singleness of 
heart which allow him to give all the first- 
born of Egypt, men over whom he bore 
absolute rule, an opjiortunity of observing 
his own comparatively humble origin, by 
leading them in attendance upon his lather’s 
corpse to the valleys of C'anaan and the 
modest cradle of hi-> race ; — it is not, in a 
word, the grace, but the identity, of Joseph’s 
character, the light in which it is exhibited 
by himself, and the light in which it is re- 
garded by his brethren, to which I now 
point as stamping it with marks of reality 
not to be gainsayed. 

Some writers have considered Joseph as a 
type of Christ; and it requires not much 
ingenuity to find out some resemblances, as 
his being hated by his brethren, sold for 
money, plunged into deep aflliction, and 
then raised to power and honour, &c. ; but 
as we have no intimation in any part of 
scripture that Joseph was constituted a 
figure of our Lord, and that this was one 
design of recording his history at length, all 
such applications want authoiity, and can- 
not safely be indulged The account seems 
rather to have been left for its moral uses, 
and that it should afford, by its inimitable 
simplicity and truth to nature, a point of 
irresistible internal evidence of the truth of 
the Mosaic narrative. 

2. Joseph, the husband of Mary, and 
reputed father of Jesus, was the son of 
Jacob and grandson of JMatthan, Matt. i. 15, 
Id. The place of his staled residence was 
Nazareth, particularly aftci the time of his 
marriage. VVe learn from the evangelists 
that he followed the occupation of a c.uiien- 
ter, Matt. xiii. 55 ; and that he was a just 
man, or one of those jnous Isiaeliles who 
looked for the coming ot the Messiah, Matt, 
i. 19. It is probable that Josepfi died before 
(’’hrist entered upon bis public nuiustry ; 
for upon any other supposition we are at a 
loss to account for the reason why Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, is frequently mentioned in 
the evangelic narrative, while no allusion is 
made to Joseph; and, above all, why the 
dying Saviour should recommend his mother 
to the caie of the beloved disciple John, if 
her husband had been then living, John xix. 
25—27. 

3 Joseph of Arimathea, a Jewish 
senator, and a believer m the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ, John xix. 38. St. Luke 
calls him a counsellor, and also informs us 
that he was a good and just man, who did 
not give his consent to the crucifixion of 
Christ, Luke xxiii 50, 51. And though he 
was unable to restrain the sanhedrim from 
their wicked purposes, he went to Pilate by 
night, and solicited from him the body of 
Jesus. Having caused it to be taken down 
from the cross, he wrapped it in linen, and 
laid it m his own sepulchre, which, being a 
rich man, he appears to have recently pur- 
chased, and then closed the entrance with a 
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stone cut purposely to fit it, Matt. xxvu. 
57 — 60; John xix. 38—42. 

JOSHUA, the son of Nun. He was of 
the tribe of Ephraim, and born A. M. 2460. 
He devoted himself to the service of Moses, 
and m scripture he is commonly called the 
servant of Moses, Exod.xxiv. 13 ; xxxiii. 11 ; 
JDeut. 1 . 38, &c. His first name was Hosea, 
or Oshca; Hoseah signifying saviour; Je- 
hoshiia, the salvation of God, or he wtU save. 
The first opportunity which Joshua had to 
signalize his valour was in the war made by 
the divine command against the Amalekites, 
Exod. xvii. 9, 10. He defeated and routed 
their whole army. When JMoses ascended 
M ount Sinai to receive the law of the Lord, 
and remained there forty days and forty 
nights witliout eating or drinking, Joshua 
remained with him, though, in all proba- 
bility, not in the same place, nor with the 
same abstinence, Exod. xxiv. 13 ; xxxii. 17. 
Joshua was “filled with the spiiit of wis- 
dom,” qualifying him for the arduous and 
important station of governing Israel, to 
which he was called by the special command 
of God, Num. xxvii. 18 — 20 ; Dent. xxxi. 7, 

14 ; xxxiv. 9 ; Joshua i. 5. His piety, cou- 
rage, and disinterested integrity are conspi- 
cuous throughout his whole history; and, 
exclusive of the iri^jiiration which enlight- 
ened his mind and writings, he derived di- 
vine information, sometimes by immediate 
revelation from God, Joshua lu 7 ; 13 — 

15 ; at others, from the sanctuary, through 
the medium of Eleazar, the High finest, the 
son of Aaron, who, having on the bre .st - 
plate, presented himself before the mercy- 
seat on which the hhcchinali, or visible sym- 
bol of the divine piesence, rested, and there 
consulted Jehovah by the liriin and Thum- 
mim, to which an answer was returned by 
an audible voice. 

Joshua succeeded iMoses in the govern- 
ment ol Israel about the year of the world 
2553, and died at 1\mnatb-seiah m the him- 
dicd and tenth year of his age, A. M. 257^^. 
He w^as about the age of eighty-four when 
he received the divine command to pass over 
Jordan, and take possehsion of the promised 
land, Joshua i. 1, 2. Having accomplished 
that aiduous enterprise, and settled the 
chosen tribes m the peaceable possession of 
their inheritance, he retired to Shechem, or, 
according to some Cxreek copies, to Shiloh ; 
where he assembled the elders of Isiael, the 
heads of families, the judges and other offi- 
cers ; and, presenting themsehes before God, 
he recajutulaled the conduct of divine Pro- 
vidence towards tliem, from the days of 
Abraham to that mnment ; recounted the 
miraculous and gracious dispensations of 
God towards their fathers and themselves ; 
reminded them of their present enviable lot, 
and concluded his solemn address with au 
exhortation in these emphatic wwds: “ Now, 
therefore, fear the Lord, and serve him in 
sincerity and truth ; and put away the gods 
which your fathers served on the other side 
2 r 4 
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of the flood, and in Egypt ; and sen^e ye the 
Ijord,” Joshua xxiv. 

The hook of Joshua continues the sacred 
history from the period of the death of 
Moses to that of the death of Joshua and of 
Eleazar ; a space of about thirty years. It 
contains an account of the conquest and 
division of the land of Canaan, the renewal 
of the covenant with the Israelites, and the 
death of Joshua. There are two passages 
in this book which show that it was written 
})y a person contemporary with the events 
it records. In the first verse of the fifth 
chapter, the author speaks of himself as 
l)eing one of those who had passed into 
(’anaan ; “ And it came to pass when all the 
kings of the Amorites, which were on the 
side of tlordan westward, and all the kings 
of the Canaanites, which were by the sea, 
heard that the Lord had dried up the waters 
of Jordan from before the children of Israel, 
until we were passed over, that their heart 
melted.” And from the twenty- fifth verse 
of the following chajiter, it ajipcars 1 hat the 
book was written before the death of liahab : 

“ And Joshua saved llahab the harlot alive, 
and her father’s household, and all that she 
had ; and she dwelleth in Israel even unto 
this day ; because she hid the messengers 
which Joshua sent to spy out Jericho.” 
Though there is not a perfect agreement 
among the learned concerning the author of 
this book, yet by far the most general opi- 
nion is, that it was written by Joshua luin- 
Rclf ; and, indeed, in the last chapter it is 
said that “ Joshua wrote these woids in the 
hook of the law of Cod ;” which expiession 
seems to imply that he subjoined tins history 
to that written by Moses. The last five 
verses, giving an account of tlic death of 
Joshua, were added by one of his succes- 
sors ; probably by Eleazar, Phmehas, or 
Samuel. 

J081A11, king of Judah, deserves parti- 
cular mention on account of his wisdom and 
piety, and some memorable events that oc- 
curred in the course of his rcigu. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne, ujion the assassination 
of his father Aiuon, at the age of eight years, 
B. C. 640 ; and at a period when idolatry 
and wickedness, encouraged by his father’s 
profligate exanqde, very generally pi evaded. 
Josiah, who manifested the influence of pious 
and virtuous principles at a very early age, 
began in his sixteenth year to project the 
reformation of the kingdom, and to adopt 
means for restoring the worship of the tiue 
God. At the age of twenty years he vigor- 
ously pursued the execution of the plans 
wdiich he had meditated. He began with 
abolishing idolat^, first at Jerusalem, and 
then through different parts of the king- 
dom ; destroying the altars which had been 
erected, and the idols which had been the 
objects of veneration and worship. He then 
proceeded, in his twenty-sixth year, to a 
complete restoration of the worship of Cod, 
and the regular service of the temple Whilst 
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he was prosecuting this pious work, and 
repairing the temple, which had been long 
neglected, and which had sunk into a state 
of dilapidation, the book of the law, which 
had been concealed in the temple, was hap- 
pily discovered. This was, probably, a copy 
of the Pentateuch, which had been lodged 
there for security by some pious priest m 
the reign of Ahaz or Manasseh. Josiah, 
desirous of averting from himself and the 
kingdom threatened judgments, determined 
to adhere to the directions of the law, in the 
business of reformation which he had under- 
taken ; and to observe the festivals enjoined 
by Moses, which had been shamefully neg- 
lected. With this view he assembled all the 
elders of the people in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem ; and, having ascended the throne, read 
the book of the Mosaic law, and then entered 
into a solemn covenant to observe the sta- 
tutes and ordinances which it enjoined. 'Po 
this covenant the whole assembly testified 
their consent. The ark was restoicd to its 
proper place ; the temple was purified ; idol- 
atrous utensils were removed, and those ap- 
propriate to the worship of Cod substituted 
m their room. After these preparations, the 
pa^sover was observed with singular zeal 
and magnificence. This took place in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign ; hut, m 
puisuiiig his laudable plans of reformation, 
he was resisted by the inveterate habits of 
the Israelites ; so that his zealous and perse- 
vering efforts weie ineffectual Their dege- 
neiacy was so invincible, that the almighty 
Sovereign was provoked to inflict upon them 
those calamities which were denounced by 
the prophet Zephnniah In the thirty-second 
year of Josiah's reign, Pharaoh Necho, king 
of Egypt, advanced with his army against 
Carclienijsh, a city situated on the river 
Euphrates. He was opposedMjy the king 
of Judah; so that a bloody battle ensued at 
Megiddo, in wdiich Josiah received a mortal 
wound, which terminated m his death, after 
he had been conveyed to Jerusalem, m the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign, B.C. 0()9. 
His death was greatly lamented by all his 
subjects ; and an elegy was written on the 
occasion by the })ro])het Jeremiah, w-hich is 
not now extant, 2 Kings xxii., xxni.; 2 Chron 

XXXIV., XXXV. 

JHBAE, a son of Lamech, the inventor 
of musical instruments, Cen. iv. 21. 

J UBILEE, among the Jews, denotes every 
fiftieth year ; being that following the revo- 
lution of seven weeks of years ; at which 
time all the slaves w^ere made free, and all 
lands reverted to their ancient owners The 
jubilees were not regarded after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. The political design of the 
law of the jubilee w'as to jirevent the too 
great oppression of the poor, as wadi as their 
being liable to perpetual slavery. By this 
means the rich were prevented from accu- 
mulating lands for perpetuity, and a kind of 
equality was preserved through all the fami- 
bes of Israel. The distinction of tribes 
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was also preserved, in respect both to their 
families and possessions ; that they might be 
able, when there was occasion, on the jubilee 
year, to prove their right to the inheritance 
of their ancestors. Thus, also, it would be 
known with certainty of what tribe or family 
the Messiah sprung. It served, also, like 
the 01}Tiipiads of the Greeks, and the Lus- 
tra of the Romans, for the readier computa- 
tion of time. The jubilee has also been sup- 
posed to be typical of the gospel state and 
dispensation, described by Isaiah, Ixi. 1, 2, 
in reference to this period, as “ the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord.’* 

The word jubilee, in a more modern sense, 
denotes a grand church-solemnity or cere- 
mony celebrated at Rome, m which the pope 
grants a plenary indulgence to all sinners ; 
at least, to as many as visit the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome 'J'he jubilee 
was first established by Boniface Vll , in 
1300, which was only to return every hun- 
dred years ; but the first celebration brought 
m such store of wealth, that ('lenient VI. , in 
1343, reduced it to the period of fifty years. 
Urban VI., in 1389, appointed it to be held 
every thirty-five years, that being the age 
of our Saviour; and Paul II. and Sixtus IV., 
in 1475, brought it down to every twenty- 
five, that every person might have the bene- 
fit of It once in his lilc. Boniface IX granted 
the privilege of holding jubilees to several 
princes and monasteries ; foi instance, to 
the monks of (unterbury, who had a jubilee 
every fifty years ; when people flocked from 
all parts, to visit the tomb of Thomas-a 
Bcckef Aftervvauls, jubilees became more 
frcfpieiit there is generally one at the inau- 
guiation of a new pope ; and he grants them 
as often as the church or himself have occa- 
sion for them To be entitled to the jnivi- 
leges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins fasting, 
alms, and prayers. It giv'^cs the priests a 
full ])ower to alisolve in all cases, even those 
otherwise reserved to the po})t ; to make 
commutations of vows, &,c, ; in which it dif- 
fers from a plenary indulgence During the 
time of jubilee, all other indulgences arc 
suspended 

dUDAIl, the son of Jacob and Leah, who 
was horn in Mesopotamia, Genesis xxix. 35 
It was he who advised his brethren to sell 
Joseph to the Ishmaelite iiiei chants, rather 
than stain their hands with his blood, Gcii. 
xxxvii 20 There is little said of his life, 
and the little that is recorded does not raise 
him high in our estimation. Jn the last 
prophetic blessing pronounced on him by 
his father Jacob, Gen. xlix. 8, 9, there is 
a promise of the regal power ; and that it 
should not depart from his family before 
the coming of the Messiah The whole 
southern part of Palestine fell to Judah*8 
lot ; but the tribes of Simeon and Dan pos- 
sessed many cities which at first were given 
to Judah, llns tribe was so numerous, that 
at the departure out of Egypt it contained 
seventy-four thousand six hundred men capa- 
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ble of bearing arras, Numbers i. 26, 27. The 
crown passed from the tribe of Benjamin, 
of which Saul and his sons were, to that of 
Judah, which vv^as David’s tribe, and the 
tribe of the kings, his successors, until the 
Babylonish captivity. 

JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews, the descendants of Abra- 
ham. With Abraham Judaism may be said, 
m some sense, to have begun; but it was 
not till the promulgation of the law upon 
Mount Sinai, that the Jewish economy was 
established, and that to his jiostenty was 
committed a dispensation which was to dis- 
tinguish them ever after from every other 
people on earth. The Mosaic dispensation 
consisted of three parts ; the religious faith 
and worship of the Jews, their civil polity, 
and precepts for the regulation of their 
moral conduct. Their civil government, as 
well as Ihcir sacred polity, was of divine 
institution; and, on all important occasions, 
their public afiairs were conducted by the 
Deity himself, or by persons bearing his 
commission. The laws of the Jews, reli- 
gions and moral, civil, political, and ritual, 
that IS, a complete system of pure Judaism, 
are contained in the hooks of the Old '^J'esta- 
ment, and (hiefiy ni the five hooks of Moses. 
See Govi-.hnment of the Heijkews. 

I’hc religion of tlie aiieestors of the Jews, 
before the time of JMo^cis, consisted m the 
worship of the one living and true God, 
under whose immediate direction they were ; 
in the hoiie of a Redeemer , in a firm reliance 
on his promises under all difficulties and 
dangers ; and m a thankful acknowledgment 
for all his blessings and dcliv^crances. In 
that early age, we read of altais, jiillars, and 
monuments laised, and sacrifices olFercd 
to (lod They u^ed circumcision as a seal 
of the covenant whith God had made with 
Alnahani As to the mode and circum. 
stances of di\jn»* v\ orshi]>, they were much 
at liberty till the tune ot Moses; but that 
legislatoi, by the direction and appointment 
of God himself, prescribed an instituted form 
of religion, and legulated ceremonies, feasts, 
days, priests, and sacrifices, with the utmost 
exactness. The rites and observances of 
their religion under the law were numer- 
ous, and its sanctions severe. Notwithstand- 
ing God’s prophets, and oracles, and ordi- 
nances, and the symbol of his presence, were 
among them, the Jews were ever v^ry prone 
to idolatry, till the Babylonish furnace 
served to purify them from that coiruption. 
After their seventy years* captivity, many 
among them gave too much place to the 
Greek idolatries, but as a nation they were 
never again guilty of the crime, llieir reli- 
gious worship and character in our Saviour’s 
time had become formal and superstitious ; 
and such it BtiU continues to be, in a greater 
or less degree, at the present day. Ancient 
Judaism, compared with all religions except 
the Christian, was distinguished for its 
superior purity and spirituality; and the 
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whole Mosaic ritual was of a typical nature. 
See Jews. 

JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS. Concern- 
in^ the divine origin of the religion of 
Moses, there was amongst the Jews no 
diversity of sentiment, and they not unna- 
turally drew the conclusion, that, as it had 
proceeded from God, it must be of perpetual 
obligation. They were indeed fully aware, 
that another communication from heaven 
was to be made to mankind, and that this 
was to be announced by a Messenger more 
distinguished than even the lawgiver whom 
they revered ; but they had satisfied them- 
selves, that the great design of the Messiah’s 
mission would be to rescue them from the 
oppression of a foreign yoke, and to lay m 
Jerusalem the foundation of universal em- 
pire. For accomplishing these purposes, it 
was requisite that their Messiah should be 
invested with temporal power ; and in this 
idea, which so many circumstances in their 
history tended to endear to them, they were 
confirmed by those passages in the books of 
their prophets which described him as des- 
tined to sit on the throne of David, to sway 
a righteous 8ce[)tre, and to establish an 
everlasting kingdom When, accordingly, 
(yhrist appeared in the humblest condition 
of life, and when, after the commencement 
of his ministry, he declared, that the hopes 
of empire which his countrymen had long 
cherished were fallacious, the predictions on 
which they had been rested suggesting, 
when combined with other predictions, a 
very different view of the designs of the 
Almighty, they were filled with indignation, 
and the greater jiart of them, although they 
saw the miracles which Jesus wrought, and 
heard those appeals to tlicir own scriptures 
which, however eager to do so, they found 
themselves unable to confute, rejected his 
pretensions on account of the meanness of 
his situation, and reprobated him as a de- 
ceiver o^ the people. 

There was, however, a considerable num- 
ber who could not adopt this conclusion, 
and who, satisfied that the mighty works 
which he performed fully established the 
reality of the divine commission to which he 
laid chum, relinquished their prejudices re- 
specting a temiiorul sovereignty, and em- 
braced his doctrine as the revealed wnll of 
God. But, notwithstanding this, they do 
not seem to have formed the most diataiit 
conception that there was anything in that 
doctrine to set aside the system which had 
been transmitted to them by iheir fathers 
They icgarded the two dispensations as 
forming one whole ; and belie veil that the 
rites which had distinguished fiom the rest 
of mankind those who belonged to the com- 
monwealth of Israel, W'ould m the same 
manner maik the disciples of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. Agreeably to this, as they con- 
ceived, they saw that Jesus conformed to 
their ceremonial lustilutions, lie frequented 
the temple, he purified it from ahiisses by 


which It had been profaned, and they inter- 
lueted, in the sense most in harmony with 
their favourite notions, the declaration which 
he had publicly made, that he came not to 
destroy the law but to fulfil it. Even the 
apostles who had constantly attended him, 
who had listened not merely to his public 
discourses, but to the interpretation of them, 
which, m tender condescension to their 
weakness, he often in private gave, were so 
thoroughly established in this opinion that 
It required a peculiar revelation to be made 
to him before Peter would open the kingdom 
of God to a gentile. It cannot, therefore, be 
matter of surprise that the sentiment pre- 
vailed amongst the whole of the Jews who 
had been converted to Christianity ; or that 
even after it was opposed by the declaration 
of the apostles as individuals, and by their 
solemn determination, when assembled to 
decide with respect to it, that the law was 
not binding upon gentile converts, they 
should still have adhered to it, when from 
not having a written record of faith they 
might have imagined, either that the repre- 
sentation of the apostolic decision was erro- 
neous, or that the sanction which it gave to 
their own adherence to their ceremonies vir- 
tually confirmed the doctrine which they 
felt such aversion to relinquish They ac- 
cordingly displayed much zeal m support of 
the Mosaical economy, leprescnted the strict 
observance of what it requiied as essential 
for justification, and looked with a kind of 
abhorrence upon that large proportion of 
believers who paid to this no respect, and 
who even did not hesitate to condemn it as 
subversive of the fundamental principle of 
the gospel dispensation. A great part of the 
episties of St. Paul is directed against the 
Judaizing teachers who inculcated the ori- 
ginal tenet of their brethren The apostle 
earnestly presses upon the churches, that by 
the works of the law we cannot be justified, 
that circumcision is of no avail, that by grace 
we are saved, and that (^irist bath redeemed 
us by his blood, lie, indeed, uniformly 
represents the idea which he o})po'-cd as 
inconsistent with (iiristianity, as an idea 
which could not be l;cld without detracting 
fiom what our Saviour has done to accom- 
plish our redemption Wliat effect his writ- 
ings produced upon the Jewish believei'^, 
cannot be accurately ascertained ; hut it is 
quite certain that a very large proiiorlion 
of them adhcicd to their iitual obseivanccs 
either as national, or as instrumental in 
obtaining the divine favour; and this sui- 
vived the destruction of the temple and of 
Jerusalem, — events which might have been 
e'cpccted to convince every one of the tem- 
porary nature of the Mosaical economy. 

But after Adrian, by again directing the 
Roman arms against the Jews, blasted the 
hopes which had been fondly cherished, that 
their city would be rebuilt, and their temple 
opened with greater splendour than before, 
a vast number of them, cither from being 
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convinced by what they had seen, or fiom 
their eagerness to gain admission into the 
city which the emperor had erected, but 
from \yhich he had ordered that all who per- 
sisted in Judaism should be excluded, for the 
first time embraced the religion of Christ ; and 
many, who had previously done so, abandon- 
ing the Jewdsh ritual, acquiesced fully in the 
representation of the faith given by St. Paul, 
choosing as their bishop a gentile convert. 
There were, however, not a few who re- 
mained steadfast in their principles, who were 
now consequently separated from the great 
body of their believing countrymen, and 
who retained the appellation of Nazarenes, 
which had probably been given to the whole 
of the Jewish Christians. This remnant soon 
split into two parties. The one paity, al- 
though they held that the law of INloscs 
was obligatory upon the descendants of the 
house of Israel, did not extend it to those 
who had never been of the family of Abra- 
ham ; they revered Jesus as being more than 
man, and in fact approached so near to the 
prevailing sentiments of the clniich, that, 
notwithstanding Iheir peculiar sentiments in 
relation to the Mosaical law, they were not 
ranked by the earliest writers amongst here- 
tics. The other party, who were called 
Kbiomtes, cither from Kbion, the name, it is 
alleged, of their leader, from their jiavcrty, 
or from the low notions which they enter- 
tained of Christ, — for all these reasons have 
been specified, showing sufficiently that the 
matter is really uncertain, — maintained the 
original tenet that their law was binding 
upon all men, and that without observing 
what it requiied it was impossible to be jus- 
tified. As this was in direct opposition to 
the declarations of, St Paul, instead of sub- 
mitting to apostolic authority they set it at 
defiance, rejecting his epistles, and branding 
him as an enemy to the truth. They disre- 

f arded even the (Jospels which were received 
y the generality of Christians, and used a 
gosjiel of their own which they had so model- 
led as to Ksujiport the tenets to which they 
were attached. One of these tenets, one 
which, indeed, naturally followed from their 
conceptions of the gospel dispensation, was, 
that its author was merely a man raised 
solely by the commission with which he had 
been honoured above the rest of his fellow- 
creatures 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, or, as he is usually 
called, the Traitor, and betrayer of our Lord. 

The treachery of Judas Iscariot,” says Dr. 
Hales, “ his remorse, and suicide, are occur- 
rences altogether so strange and extraordi- 
nary, that the motives by which he was actu- 
ated require to be developed, as far as may 
be done, where the evangelists are, m a 
great measure silent concerning them, from 
the circumstances of the history itself, 
and from the feelings of human nature. 
Judas, the leading trait in whose character 
was covetousness, was probably induced to 
follow Jesus at first with a view to the 
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riches, honours, and other temporal advan- 
tages, which he, in common with the rest, 
expected the Messiah’s friends would enjoy. 
The astonishing miracles he saw him per- 
form left no room to doubt of the reality of 
his Master’s pretensions, who had, indeed, 
himself in private actually accepted the title 
from his apostles ; and Judas must have 
been much disappointed when Jesus repeat- 
edly refused the proffered royalty from the 
people in Galilee, after the miracle of feed- 
ing the five thousand, and again after his 
public procession to Jerusalem. He might 
naturally have growm impatient under the 
delay, and dissatisfied also with Jesus, for 
openly discouraging all ambitious views 
among his disciples ; and, therefore, he 
might have devised the scheme of delivering 
him up to the sanhedrim, or great council 
of the nation, (composed of the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders,) in order to compel him 
to avow himself openly as the Messiah 
before them ; and to work such miracles, 
or to give them the sign which they so often 
required, as would convince and induce them 
to elect him in due form, and by that means 
enable him to reward his followers. Even 
the rebukes of Jesus for his covetousness, and 
the detection of his treacherous scheme, al- 
though they unquestionably ofiended Judas, 
might only serve to stimulate him to the 
speedier cvccution of bis plot, during the 
feast of the passover, while the great con- 
course of the Jews, from all parts assembled, 
might powerfully siqiport the sanhedrim and 
their Messiah against the Romans. The 
success of this incasuic, though against his 
Master’s will, would be likely to procure 
him pardon, and even to recommend him to 
favour afterwards Such might have been 
the plausible suggestions by which satan 
tempted him to the commission of this 
crime. But when Judas, who attended the 
whole trial, saw that it turned out quite con- 
trary to his expectations, that Jesus was 
capitally convicted by the council, as a false 
Uhrist and false piophct, notwithstanding 
he had openly avowed himself ; and that In- 
wrought no rniiacle, either for their convic- 
tion or for his own deliverance, as Judas 
well knew he could, even from the circimi- 
staiice of healing JMalchus, after he was 
apprehended; when he fuither reflected, like 
Peter, on his Master’s merciful forewarnings 
of his treachery, and mild and gentle rebuke 
at the commission of it ; lie was seized with 
remorse, and ollered to return the paltry 
bribe of thirty jneces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders instantly on the sjiot, say- 
ing, ‘ 1 sinned in delivering up innocent 
blood ; * and expected that on this they 
W'ould have desisted from the prosecution 
But they were obstinate, and not only would 
not relent, hut threw the whole load of guilt 
upon him, refusing to take their own share , 
for they said, * What is that to us ? sec thou 
to that;’ thuo. according to the aphonsin, 
loving the tieason, but haling the traitor. 
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served their wicked turn. Stung 
to^< fuick at thar refusal to take hack the 
while they condemned himself, he 
W 4 S|i ^ the temple, cast down the whole 
treasury, or place for receiving 
thf(, Ojphrings of the people; and, after he 
returned the wages of iniquity, ho 
rct&ed io some lonely place, not far, perhaps, 
frcAi the scene of Peter’s re[)entance ; and, 
in frenzy of despair, and at the instiga- 
tion of the aevil, hanged himself; crowning 
with suicide the murder of his master and 
his friend; rejecting his compassionate Sa- 
viour, and plunging his own soul into perdi- 
tion I Fn another place it is said that, ' fall- 
ing headlong, he burst asunder, and all his 
bowels gushed out,* Acts i. 18. Both these 
acccjiittts might be true ; he might first have 
hanged himself from some tree on the edge 
of a precipice ; and, the rope or branch 
breaking, he might be dashed to pieces by 
the fall.** 

Tlie above view of the case of Judas en- 
deavours ingeniously to account for his 
conduct by supposing him influenced by the 
motive of compelling our Lord to declare 
himself, and assume the IMcssiahship in its 
earthly glory. It will, however, be recol- 
lected, that the only key which the evan- 
gelic narrative aflbrds, is, Judas’s covetous- 
ness; which passion was, in him, agrowing 
one. It was this which destroyed whatever 
of honest intention he might at first have m 
following Jesus; and when fully under its 
influence he would be blinded by it to all 
but the glittering object of the reward of 
iniquity. In such a mind there could be no 
true faith, and no love ; what wonder then, 
when avarice wa^s in him a ruling and un- 
restrained passion, that he should betray 
his Lord? Still it may be admitted that the 
knowledge which Judas had of our Lord*8 
miraculous power, might lead him the more 
readily to put him into the hands of the 
chief priests. He might suppose that he 
would deliver himself out of their hands; 
and thus Judas attempted to play a double 
villauy, against Christ and against his em- 
ployers. 

JUDBi Evistle of, a canonical book of 
the New Testament, written against the here- 
tics, who, by their impious doctrines and 
disordeafly lives, corrupted the faith and good 
morals of Christians. The author of this 
epistle, called Judas, and also Thaddeus and 
Lebbeus^ was one of the twelve apostles ; he 
was the son of Alpheus, brother of James 
the Lees, and one of those who were called 
our Lord’s brethren. We are not informed 
when, or Low, he was called to be an apostle ; 
but it has been conjectured, that, before, his 
vocation to the apostleship, he was an hus- 
bandman, that he was married, and that he 
had children. The only account we have of 
him in particular, is that whicl^ occurs in 
J^hn adv. 21 — 23. It is not unr^onable to 
suppose that, after having receh^^d, in com- 
mon ^Itii other apop^oO) giftp 


at the pentecost, he weached the gospel f<^ 
some time in sevem parts of the land 
Israel, and wrought miracles in jhe name im 
Christ. And, as hip life seems to have been 
prolonged, it is probalde that he afterwards 
left Judea, and went ahimad preaching the 
gospel to Jews and gentiles In other conn tri^. 
Some have said that he preached in Arabia, , 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia; and that 
he suffered martyrdom m the last-mentioned 
country. But we have no account of hijs 
travels upon which we can rely ; and it may 
be questioned whether he was a martyr. 

In the early ages of Chnstianity, several 
rejected the Epistle of St. Jude, because the 
apocryphal books of Enoch, and the ascen- 
sion of Moses, are quoted m it. Neverthe- 
less, It IS to be found in all the ancient cata- 
logues of the sacred wtitings ; and Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen quote 
It as written by Jude, and reckon it among 
the books of sacred scripture. In the time of 
Eusebius it was generally received. As to 
the objections that have been urged against 
its authority. Dr. Lardner suggests, that 
there is no necessity for supposing that St. 

J ude quoted a book called Enoch, or Enoch^s 
prophecies ; and even allowing that he did 
quote it, he gives it no authority ; it was no 
canonical book of the Jews; and if such a 
book existed among the Jews, it was apocry- 
])licil, and yet there might be in it some light 
things. Instead of referring to a book 
called the Assumption or .^^scension of 
( jhrist,” wdiich probably was a forgery much 
later than his time, it is much more credible 
that 8t. Jude refers to the vision m Zech. 
iii 1 — 3. It has been the opinion of several 
writers, and, among others, of Hammond and 
Benson, that 8t. Jude addiessed his epistle 
to the Jewish Christians ; but Dr Lardner 
infers, from the words of the inscnjition of 
the epistle, verses 1, 3, that it was de&igned 
for the use of all in general who had em- 
braced the Christian religion. The last- 
mentioned author supposes that this epistle 
was written A.D. 64, 65, or 66. 

JUDEA, a district of Asia Minor, which 
IS described both by ancient and modern 
geographers under a great variety of names, 
and with great diversity of extent. In the 
most extensive application of the name, it 
comprehends the whole country possessed 
by the Jews, or people of Israel; and in- 
cluded, therefore, very different portions of 
territory at different periods of their history. 
Upon the conquest of the country by Joshua, 
it was divided into twelve portions, accord- 
ing to the number of the tribes of Israel ; 
and a general view of their respective allot- 
ments Cthough the intermediate boundaries^ 
cannot be very precisely ascertained) may 
convey some idea of its extent at that perioa. 
The portion of the tribe of Judah comprised, 
all the country between Edom, or Idumea, 
on the south, the IMediterranean on the west, 
the Salt Sea on the east, and an imaginary 
line on the north, from t^ nprthern extreme 
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ity of the Salt Sea to the Mediterranean. 
'J'he portion of Simeon was included within 
that of Jiidahy and formed the south-west 
corner of the country,* comprehending the 
towns of Bersaba, (lerar, Rapha, Gaza, Asca- 
lon, and Azotus. The portion of Benjamin 
was situated to the north of Judah, near the 
centre of the kingdom, bounded on the east 
by the river Jordan, and containing part of 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Bethel, Rama, &c. The 
portion of Dan lay to the north-west of 
Judah, between that of Benjamin and the 
Mediterranean, reaching as' far north as the 
latter, and containing Accaron and Jamnia 
The portion of Ephraim stretched along the 
northern limits of Dan and Benjamin, be- 
tween the river Jordan on the cast, and the 
Mediterranean sea on the west ; containing 
Sichem, Joppa, Lydda, Gazara, &c. The 
portion of the half tribe of Manassch was 
situated north of Ephraim, between the liver 
Jordan and the Mediterranean, reaching as 
far north as Dora, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. "J'he jiortion of Jssacliai stretched 
northwards from Manasseh, and westwards 
fiom Jordan, as far as Mount 'Fabor The 
portion of Asher comprehended the mari- 
time tract between IMount (kinncl, as far as 
Sidon. I'he portion of Zabulon, bounded 
by Asher on the west, and :Mount Tabor on 
the south, joined on the east t-hc portion of 
Naphtali, wuiich occupied the borders of the 
lake Geiiiiesareth, or sea of 'J’lberias Tlie 
portion of Reuben lay to the eastwaid of the 
river Jordan, hounded on the south by the 
tonent of Arnon, and on the north by the 
river »Iabok. The portion of Gad, also on 
the east of the Jordan, stretched from the 
Jabok towards the rioith, where it W'as 
bounded by the other lialf tribe of Manas- 
seh, wdiich occupied the country east of the 
lake (iennesareth, to the northern limits of 
the country. The whole of this extent be- 
tween Ctrlo-Syria on the north, and Arabia 
Petrsca on the south, the Mediterranean on 
the west, and Arabia Deserta on the east, 
may be considered as situated between 31® 10' 
and 33® 15' of north latitude, about a hun- 
dred and forty miles in length, and nearly a 
hundred m breadth. Reckoning from Dan 
to Beersheba, which are often mentioned in 
sacred scripture as including the more set- 
tled and permanent possessions of the Israel- 
ites, its length would not exceed a bundled 
and twenty miles. But, if estimated from 
its boundaries m the reigns of David and 
Solomon, and several succeeding princes, 
its extent must be enlarged more than three- 
fold ; including both the land of Palestine, 
or of the Philistines, on the south, and the 
country of Phenice on the north, with part 
of Syria to the north-east All this extent 
was originally comprehended in the land of 
promise, Gen. xv. 18 ; Deut. xi. 24 ; and was 
actually possessed by David and Solomon, 

1 Kings ix. 20 ; 2 Chronicles viii 7. It is 
described in numerous passages of the sacred 
writings, as aU comprised in the Holy Land, 
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from Hafnatli on the north, to (he river of 
Egypt on the south; and from the Great or 
Mediterranean Sea on the west, to the de- 
serts of Arabia on the east ; a tract of coun- 
try at least four hundred and sixty miles m 
length, and more than a hundred in breadth, 
Joshua XV. 2, &c; xix. 24, &c. ; 1 Chron. 
xiii. 5; 2 Chron. vii. 8 ; Ezek. xlvii. 16, 20; 
Amos VI. 14. 

After the death of Solomon, when the 
kingdom of the Hebrews had attained its 
greatest extent, it was divided, in conse- 
quence of a revolt of ten tribes, into two 
distinct sovereignties, named Israel and Ju- 
dah ; the former of which had its seat of 
government in Samaria, and the latter in 
Jenxsalem. The teintories of both were 
gradually curtailed and laid w’astc by the 
revolt of tributary princes, and the incur- 
sions of powerful neighbours ; and both 
were at length completely overthrown ; that 
of Israel, by the king of Assyria, about B C’ 
720; and that of Judah, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
about a hundred and fourteen years later 

After a captivity of seventy years, the 
Jews, who had been the subjects of Judah, 
having rtctived permission from Cyrus to 
return to their native country, not only 
occupied the former terntones of that king- 
dom, but extended themselves over gieat 
part of what had belonged to the ten tribes 
of the kingdom of Israel; and then, for the 
first time, gave the name of Judea to the 
wdiole country over which they had again 
established their dominion. The same name 
was given to that kingdom as possessed by 
Ilerod the Great under the Romans ; hut, 
in the enumeration of the provinces of the 
emjiire, it was recognised only by the name 
of Palestine. All traces of its ancient divi- 
sion among the twelve trilies were now abo- 
lished, and it w^as distributed into four pro- 
vinces; namely, Judea IVoper in the south, 
(ialilee in the north, Samaria in the centre, 
and Peraea on the east of the river Jordan. 
Judea Proper, situated in 31° 40' north lati- 
tude, was bounded on the north by Samaria, 
on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
east by the river Jordan, on the south by 
Arabia Petra*a ; and comprised the ancient 
settlements of Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and 
Simeon, with Philistia and Idumea. It is 
divided by Josephus into eleven tojiarchies, 
and by Pliny into ten ; but these subdivi- 
sions are little noticed by ancient writers, 
and their boundaries are veiy imperfeelly 
ascertained. The principal places in the 
north-east quarter of the province were Jeru- 
salem, the capital, which w*as entirely de- 
stroyed in the reign of Hadrian, and replaced 
by a new city named ADlia, a little farther 
north, which is now the site of the modern 
Jerusalem; Jericho, the city of palm-trees, 
about nineteen miles eastward of Jerusalem, 
and eight from the river Jordan ; Phaselis, 
built by Herod in memory of his brother, 
fifteen miles north-west of Jericho ; Archc- 
lais, built by Archelaus, ten miles north of 
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Jericho ; (lophna, fifteen niilcs rioi th of 
Jenmlem, in the road to Sichcni; lictbeJ, 
twelve miles north of Jerusalem, on^inally 
called l^U'z; OilgaJ, about one mile and a 
half from Jericho ; EngedcU, a hundred fur- 
lonjfs south south-east of Jericho, near the 
northern extremity of the Dead Sea ,* Masa- 
da, a stronj^ fortress built by Judas Macca- 
beus, the last refuge of the Jews after the 
fall of Jenisalera ; Ephraim, a small town 
westward of Jericho; Anathoth, a Levitical 
town, nearly four miles north of Jerusalem. 
In the south-east quarter of the province 
were situated liethlehem, or Ephrath, about 
SIX miles south from the capital ; Ilethzur, 
now St. Philij), a strong place on the road 
to Hebron, ten miles south of Jerusalem ; 
Ziph, a small town between Hebron and the 
Dead Sea ; Zoar, at the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, near t>ie sil nation of So- 
dom ; Hebron, foi inerly Kirjath-Arba, a very 
ancient town in a hilly country, twenty-five 
miles south of the capital ; Arad, about 
twenty-four miles southward from Hebron, 
and near the Ascerisus Avrabiin, or Scorpion 
Mountains, on the border of Arabia Petrsea; 
and Thainar, on the southern limit of the 
jirovincc, near the south extremity of the 
j)ead Sea. In the north-west quarter were 
Bethshemesh, or Heliopolis, a Levitical city, 
about ten miles west of the cajiital ; Rama, 
six miles north from Jerusalem , I'.rnmaus, 
a village eight miles north north-west from 
Jerusalem, afterwards called Nicopolis, in 
consecpience of a victory gamed by Vespa- 
sian over the revolted Jews ; Bethoron, a 
populous Levitical city on the road to Lydda, 
a few miles north-west of Euimaus ; Kirjath- 
jearim, on the road to Jopjja, nine miles 
westward from the capital ; liydda, now Lod, 
and called by the Greeks J)iospolis, about 
twelve miles east of Joppa ; fiarala, supposed 
to be the same as Arimathea, about five 
miles south-west of Lydda; Jojipa, a mari- 
time town, now Jaffa, about twelve leagues 
north-west of Jerusalem ; tiahne, a walled 
sea-port town between Jopiia and Azotus; 
and Ekion, a town on the noitli boundary 
of the Philistines In the south-west quar- 
ter of Judea were Gath, about twenty miles 
west from Jerusalem, near to which were the 
city of Eleutheropolis, a flourishing place in 
the second century ; Makkedali, a strong 
jdace, eight miles north-east from Eleuthero- 
polis ; Bersabe, or Beersheba, about twenty- 
six miles south from Eleutheropolis ; (ierar, 
between Beersheba and the sea-coast ; Azo- 
tus, or Ashdod, to the west of Eleuthero- 
polis, within a few miles of the sea, and the 
scat of a bishoj) m the fiist ages of the 
Christian church ; Ascalon, a considerable 
maritime town, above forty-tlu*ee miles south- 
west of Jerusalem ; Gaza, fifteen miles south- 
ward from Ascalon ; and Raphia, between 
Gaza and Hhinocurura, remarkable for a 
great buttle in its neighbourhood, in which 
IMiiloputer, king of Egypt, defeated Antio- 
ch us, king of Syria. 
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Samaria, lying between Judea and Galilee, 
in 32® jy north latitude, extended along the 
sea-coast from Joppa to Dora, and along the 
river Jordan from the rivulet of Alexandrium 
to the southern extremity of the sea of "i’ibe- 
rias ; comprehending the territory of the 
tribe of Ephraim, of the half tribe of Manas- 
seh, and part of Issachar. Its principal 
cities were Samaria, the capital of the king- 
dom of Israel, north of Sichem, and equally 
dislant fiom Joidan and the sea-coast, after- 
ward.s named Sehasle by Herod, in honour 
of Augustus; Jezrael, or Esdraelon, about 
four leagues north from Samaria ; Sichem, 
or Syehar, called by the Romans Neapolis, 
eight miles south of Samaria, in a valley 
between the mountains Gerizim and Kbal ; 
Bcihsan, called by the Greek writers Scy- 
tliopnlip, about twenty miles north-east of 
Sichem ; (\Tsarca of Palestine, anciently 
called 'Furris Stratonis, greatly enlarged by 
Herod, and long the principal city of the pro- 
vince, about nineteen leagues north north- 
west from Jerusalem ; Dora, now Tartura, 
nine miles north from Caesarea, on the road 
to Tyre ; Apollonia, now Arzuf, on the sea- 
eoast, twenty- two miles south of (Caesarea; 
and Iladadrimmon, afterwards called Maxi- 
mianopolis, about seventeen miles eastward 
of Caesarea. 

Galilaea, m 33® north latitude, bounded on 
the south by Samaria, on the v\ est by the Me- 
diterranean, on the north by Syria, on the east 
by the river Jordan and the lake (iennesa- 
reth, comprehended the possessions of Asher, 
Naphtah, and Zabulon, with ]>art of the allot- 
ment of Issachar. The noithern division of 
the jmivince was thinly inhabited by Jews, 
and was sometimes called Galilee ot the 
gentiles ; but the southern portion was very 
}>opulous. Its principal towns were (kiper- 
naum, at the northern extremity of the lake 
of (iennesareth ; BethsaiJa, a considerable 
village a few leagues south of (’apernaum ; 
Cinnercth, south of Bethsaida, rebuilt by 
Herod Antipas, and named Tiberias ; Tan- 
cha*a, a considerable town at the efflux of 
the liver Joulan from the sea of Tiberias, 
thirty stadia south from the town of Tibe- 
rias; Nazareth, two leagues north-west of 
Mount Tabor, and equally distant from the 
lake of Gennesaretli and the sea-coast ; Ar- 
bela, six miles west of Nazareth ; Sepphoris, 
or Dio-Ca>sarea, now Sefoun, a large and 
well-fortified town, about five leagues north 
north-west of Mount Tabor ; Zabulon, a 
strong and populous place, sixty stadia south-- 
east of Ptolemais ; Acre, or Accon, seven 
miloe north from the promontoir of Carmel, 
afterwards enlarged and called Ptolemais by 
J’tolemy I. of Egypt, and m the time of the 
crusades distinguished by the name of Acre, 
the last city possessed by the Christians in 
Syria, and w as taken and destroyed by the 
sultan Serapha of Egypt in 1291 ; Kedes, or 
Cydissua, a Levitical city at the foot of 
Mount Panuim, twenty miles south-east of 
Tyre; Dan, originally Laish, on the noilli 
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})ourj(lary of thr Holy ‘Land, about thirty 
miles south-east of Sidon ; l*aneas, near to 
Dan, or, accordin^r to some, only a different 
name for the same })lace, was repaired by 
Philip, son of Hero<l the Great, and by him 
named (Caesarea, in honour of Augustus, with 
the addition of Philippi, to distinguish it 
from the other town of the same name in 
Samaria; Jotapata, the strongest town in 
(ialilee, about four leagues north north-east 
of Dio-Cajsarea ; and Japha and Gischala, 
two other fortified jdaccs in the same district. 

Peraea, though the name would denote 
any extent of country beyond Jordan, is 
more particularly applied to th.at district in 
32“ north latitude, which formerly com- 
posed the territories of Sihon the Amorite, 
and Og, king of Bashari ; extending from 
the river Arnon (which flows through an 
extensive jilam into the Dead Sea) to the 
mount of Gilead, where the Jordan issues 
from the sea of Tiberias ; and which fell to 
the lot of the tribes of lleubcn and Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. This province 
was about sixty miles from north to south, 
and forty from east to west. The principal 
jdaces were I’cnuel, on the left of the Jab- 
bok, which forms the northern border of 
the country ; Succoth, on the banks of the 
J ordan, a little farther south ; Bethabara, a 
little below Succoth, where was a place of 
passage over the river ; Amathus, after /ards 
named Assalt, a strong town below the influx 
of the torrent Jazer ; Livias, between Mount 
Nebo and the northern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, a town which was so named by 
IJerod, in honour of Livia, the wife of Au- 
gustus ; Macharus, a citadel on a steep rock, 
south of Livias, near the upper end of the 
Dead Sea; Lasa, or (’alle-rhoe, celebrated 
for its hot springs, lietwecn Machacrus and 
the river Arnon; Ilerodium, a fort built by 
Herod, a few rnucs farther inland, as a pro- 
tection against the Moabites ; Aroer, a town 
of Moab, seven leagues cast of the Dead 
Sea; Castra Amonensia, a Homan station, 
supposed to be the ancient Mephoatli, seven 
leagues north-east of Aroer ; Hesbon, or 
Esbus, the capital of Sihun, anciently famed 
for its fish -pools, seven leagues east from 
the Jordan, three from Mount Nebo, and 
nearly in the centre of the province , Mada- 
ba, now El-Belkaa, three leagues south-east 
of Hesbon ; Jazer, or Tira, a Levitical city 
on a small lake, five leagues north-east of 
Hesbon. To the south of Peraja lies a ter- 
ritory called Moabites, the capital of which 
was jRabbath-Moab, afterwards named Are- 
opolis ; and to the south-west of which was 
Charac-Moab, or Karak, a fortress on the 
summit of a hill, at the entrance of a deep 
valley. 

To the north of Peraea were situated seve- 
ral districts, which, as forming part of the 
kingdom of Judea under Herod the Great, 
require to be Iniefly noticed in this account; 
and which do properly come under the gene- 
ral name of Pcrira, as being situated on the 
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eastward of the river Jordan. These were 
(ialaadites, or Gileadites, in 32“ 2(/ north 
latitude, now Zarca, east from Joidan, and 
north from the Jabbok ; containing the 
cities of Ramoth-Gilead, Malianaim, Jabesh- 
Gilead, at the foot of Mount Gilead. Bata- 
naea, anciently Basan, now Bitinia, in 32® 25' 
north latituile, formerly celebrated for its 
oaks and pastures, was situated to the north 
of Galaadites, and contained the cities of 
Adrea, or Edrei, Astaroth, and Bathyra. 
Gaidonitis, a narrow strip of land between 
Batanaea and the shore of the sea of Tibe- 
rias, stretching northward to Mount Her- 
mon, and containing Gamala, a strong town 
near the southern extremity of the sea of 
Tiberias ; Argob, between this sea and Mount 
Hippos ; Julias, supposed to be the same as 
Cborazin, and by others to be Bethsaida ; 
and Sclcuca, a fortified place on the east 
border of liucus Samochonitis. Auranitis, 
or Itura'a, a mountainous and barren tract 
north of Batanfiea, and bounded on the west 
by a branch of Mount Hermon, contained 
Bostra, or Bozra, about fifty miles east from 
the sea of Tiberias, bordering on Arabia 
l’etra?a, afterwards enlarged by Trajan, and 
named Trajana Bostra ; and Trachonitis, in 
33® 15' north latitude, between Hermon and 
Antihbanus, eastward from the sources of 
Jordan, and containing Baalgad, Mispah, 
Paneas, or (ysesarea Philippi, and Ainos, 
nearly twenty-five miles east of Panseas, 
and as far south south-west of Damas- 
cus. There remains to be noticed the De- 
capolis, or confederation of ten cities m 
the last-mentioned districts, which having 
been occupied during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity ])y heathen mhabilants, refused to 
adopt the Mosaic ritual after the restoration 
of the Jews, and found it necessary to unite 
their strength against the enterprises of the 
Asmonean jinnces. One of them, namely, 
Scythopolis, already described m the account 
of Samaria, was situated to the wcat of Jor- 
dan ; but the other nine were all to the east 
of that river, namely Gadara, or Kedar, a 
strong place on a hill, the capital of Pcra?a 
m the time of Josephus, about sixty stadia 
east from the Sea of Tiberia-i, and much fre- 
(juented for its hot baths ; Hippos, some- 
times called vSusitha, thirty stadia north-west 
of Gadara; Diurn, or Dion, of which the 
situation is unknown, but conjectured by 
D’Anville to have been about seven leagues 
eastward from Pella, a considerable town 
supplied with copious fountains, on the river 
Jabbok, fourteen miles south-east of Gadara, 
and celebrated as the place to which the 
Christians retired, by divine admonition, be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem ; Canatha, 
south-east of Caesarea, and between the Jor- 
dan and Mount Hermon ; Garasa, afterwards 
Jaras, three leagues north-east from the 
upper extremity of tlie sea of Tiberias, and 
much noted during the crusades ; Rabbath- 
Ammon, the capital of the Ammonites, 
south east of Ilamoth, and near the source 
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of the Jahbok, oa the confines of Arabia, 
afterwards called Philadelj»hia by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, from whom it had received 
considerable improvements, of which the 
ruins are still visible; Abila, four leagues 
east from (ladara, in a fertile tract between 
the river Hieromax and Mount (iiload ; and 
Capitolais, a town in Batanaea, five or six 
leagues east north-east of Gadara. 

Judea, Wilderness of, a wild and desert 
country along the southern coarse of the 
river Jordan, east of Jerusalem ; that which 
by St. Matthew is called the wilderness of 
Judea, being described by St. Luke as “ all 
the country about Jordan;” from whence 
this wilderness extended southward along 
the western side of the Dead Sea. This is a 
stony and desolate region, of hopeless ste- 
rility, and most savage aspect; consisting 
almost entirely of disordered piles of rocks, 
and rocky mountains. This was the wilder- 
ness in which John first preached and bap- 
tized, and into which our l.<()rd, after his own 
bajitism, was led by the Spirit to be tcmjited. 
Matt iv ; Luke iv. Here, also, the moun- 
tain was situated wliifh formed the scene of 
one of the most striking parts of this tempta- 
tion. Maundrell describes ibis region as 
a most miserable, dry, and barren place; 
consisting of high rocky mountains, so lorn 
and disordered, as if the earth had here 
suffered some great convulsion. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who visited the same jiart m 1816, 
says, “ As we proceeded to the northward, 
we had on our left a lofty peak of the range 
of liills which border the plain of the Jordan 
on the west, and ended m this direction the 
mountains of Judea. This peak is considered 
to be that to which Jesus was transported by 
the devil during his fast of forty days m the 
wilderness; ‘after which he was an hun- 
gered.’ Notlimg can be more forbidding 
than the aspect of these hills; not a blade of 
verdure is to be seen over all their surface, 
and not the sound of any living lieing is to 
be heard throughout all their extent. They 
form, indeed, a most appropriate scene for 
that wilderness in winch the 8on of God is 
said to have dwelt with the wild beasts, 
* while the angels ministered unto him.’ ” 

JUDGES 18 applied to certain eminent 
persons chosen hy God himself to govern the 
Jews from the time of Joshua till the estab- 
lishment of the kings. For the nature and 
duration of their office, and the powers with 
which they were invested, see Jews, The 
judges were not ordinary magistrates, but 
were appointed by God on extraordinary 
occasions ; as to head the armies, to deliver 
the people from their enemies, &c. Salian 
has observed, that they not only presided m 
courts of justice, but were also at the head 
of the councils, the armies, and of every 
thing that concerned the government of the 
state ; though they never assumed the title 
either of princes, governors, or the like. 

Salian remarks seven points wherein they 
differed from kings : 1. They were not here- 
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ditary. 2. They had no absolute power of 
life and death, but only according to the 
laws, and dependently upon them. 3. They 
never undertook war at their own pleasure, 
but only when, they were commanded by 
God, or called to it by the people. 4. They 
exacted no tribute. 5. They did not succeed 
each other immediately, but after the death 
of one there was frequently an interval of 
several years before a successor was appoint- 
ed. 6. They did not use the ensigns of 
sovereignty, the sceptre or diadem. 5. They 
had no authority to make any laws, but were 
only to take care of the observance of those of 
Moses. Godwin, in his Moses and Aaron,” 
compares them to the Roman dictators, who 
were appointed only on extraordinary emer- 
gencies, as m case of war abroad, or conspi- 
racies at borne, and whose power, while they 
continued in office, was great, and even ab- 
solute. Thus the Hebrew judges seem to 
have been appointed only m cases of national 
trouble and danger. This was the case par- 
ticularly with respect to Othniel, Elmd, and 
(jideon The power of the judges, while in 
office, was very great ; nor does it seem to 
have been limited to a certain time, like that 
of the Roman dictators, which continued for 
half a year ; nevertheless, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that, when they had performed the 
business for which they were appointed, they 
retired to a private life. This Godwin infers 
from Gideon’s refusing to take upon bun the 
perpetual government of Israel, as being in- 
consistent with the theocracy. 

Besides these superior judges, every city 
in the commonwealth had its elders, who 
formed a court of judicature, with a power 
of determining leswser matters m their re- 
spective districts. The rabbles say, there 
were three such elders or judges in each 
lesser city, and twenty- three m the greater. 
But Josephus, ^vhose authority has greater 
weight, speaks of seven judges m each, with- 
out any such distinction of greater and less 
Sigonius supposes that these elders and 
judges of cities were the original constitu- 
tion settled m the wilderness by Moses, upon 
the adduce given him by Jethro, Exod. xviii. 
21, 22, and continued by divine appointment 
after the settlement in the land of Canaan ; 
whereas others imagine that the Jethronian 
prefectures were a peculiar constitution, 
suited to their condition while encamped in 
the wilderness, but laid aside after they came 
into Canaan. It is certain, however, that 
there was a court of judges and officers, ap- 
pointed in every city, by the law of Moses, 
Deut. xvi. 18. How far, and in what re- 
spects, these judges differed from the elders 
of the city, it is not easy to ascertain ; and 
w'hether they were the same or different 
persons. Perhaps the title elders may denote 
their seniority and dignity; and that of 
judges, the office they sustained. The lower 
courts of justice, in their several cities, were 
held in their gates, Deut. xvi. 15. Each 
tribe had its respective prince, whose 
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office related cliiefly, if not altopfetlier, to 
military affiiirs. AVe read also of the princes 
of the congregation, who presided in judi- 
ciary matters. These are called elders, and 
were seventy m number. Numbers xi IG, 17, 
24 , 25 But it does not appear whether or 
not this consistory of seventy elders W'as a 
perpetual, or only a temporary, institution. 
Some have supposed that it was the same 
that afterwards became famous under the 
ap])ellati(m of sanhedrim ; but others con- 
ceive the institution of the seventy cldeis to 
Lave been only tcm]»oiaiy, for the assistance 
of Moses in the goverrunent, before the 
settlement in the land of Canaan; and that 
the sanhcdniTi uas first set u]) in tlie lime 
of the ^Maccabees. S(‘e S wiiEDUfM 

JuDOF.s, Book of, a canoincul book of 
the Old 'JVst ament, coniaining the histoiy 
of the Israclitisli judges, of whom we have 
been s])eaking in the ])ieceding aiticle "I‘he 
author is not known It ic* jirobable the 
woik fbd not come fiorti any single band, 
iHMTig ralbc! a eoileelion of scveial little his- 
tory’s, which at first were separate, but weic 
afterwards eolleelod by fizra or Samuel into 
a Singh' volume ; and, in all likelihood, weie 
taken from the ancient lonrnals, annals, or 
memoirs, eomjiO'cd by the several judges, 
'riie antujuity of tlii-j book i> uiujiie-lionable, 
»as It must 1 ave been vvntten befoie the time 
of David, since the desenption, Jiidjp's . 21, 
was no longer true of Jenisalein after he bad 
taken possi's ion of it, and lied int!odu(a'‘d 
a thud eliss of inbabUimt- ot the tribe of 
Judali. I'hchorn aeknow ledger that it doe‘=i 
not bear the marks of snbsecjuent interpoln- 
tion. Dr Patrick is of opinion that the f'vo 
last chapters aie a distinct }nst<jiy, in which 
the ant hoi gives pu account of sevxral me- 
morable tinnsaetions, vvliieh occurted m or 
aliout tiie true of tlie judge.s, whose Insloiy 
he vvmuld not intcirujit liy intcitioving these 
matters with it, and therefoic reseived tbem 
to be related by tlieniselvcb ui tli^^ second 
part, or appendiv. 

dUDfiMBNT, D\v of, is that impoilant 
jiciiod wbyb shall terminate tlie present dis- 
jiensation of giaee towards the fallen race of 
iVdain, put an end to time, and introduce 
the eternal destinies of men and angels, Acts 
NVi . 31 ; 1 Cor xv. 24 — 2G ; 1 Thess iv 14 
— 17 ; Matt. \\v. 31 — 4G. It is in reference 
to this solemn period that the apostle Peter 
says, “The heavens and the earth which 
now exist are by the word of God reserved 
m store unto fire, against the day of judg- 
ment, and perdition of ungodly men,” 2 Peter 
in. 7. Several eminent commentators under- 
stand this prophecy as a prediction of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Jn support of 
their interpretation, they appeal to the anci- 
ent Jewish prophecies, where, as they con- 
tend, the revolutions in the political state of 
empires and nations are foretold in the same 
forms of expression with those introduced in 
letter’s jirediction The following are the 
prophecies to which they appeal . — Isaiah 
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xxxiv. 4, where the destruction of Idnmca 
is foretold under the figures of dissolving 
the host of heaven, and of rolling the heaven 
together as a scroll, and of the falling dovv n 
of all their host as the leaf falleth off from 
the vine Ezek. xxxii. 7, where the destruc- 
tion of Egypt is described by the figiues of 
cov'eiu'g the lieavmn, and making the iPars 
tlieitof (laik , and of covering the sun with 
a cloud, ;ind of hindering the moon from 
giving hci light In Joel ii 10, the invasion 
of Judea by foreign armies is thus foretold • 
“The earth shall rpiake befoie them; the 
heavws shall tiemfde ; the sun and the 
moon shall he dark, and the stars shall with- 
draw 1 heir shining ” And in verses 30 , 31 , the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Homans is 
thus predicted • “ 1 will show v»'onders m 
the heav^ens and m the earth, blood, and 
fire, and jiillais of smoke 'Die sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before tlie great and terrible day of 
the Lord come ” fJod, threatening the Jews, 
IS nilroduced saving, “ In that day I will 
cause the sun to go down at noon, and I 
wall darken the (‘arth in the clear day,” 
Amos van 0 1'he overthrow of Judaism 
and heathenism i » thus foretold “ Yet once 
and 1 will sli.ike the beavTns and the earth, 
and the sea and the dry land,” llaggai ii. G. 
Lastly onr Lord, n\ lus piojiheey of the 
(lostruetiori of Jerusalem, 1 the following 
cvpiessioTis “Aftei llie tnlmkilion of those 
days shall the miii be druLened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the s+ars 
shall fall from heavoTg and the poweis of 
heaven .Ji.ill he shaken,” Matt vxiv 29. 

Now it is reiuail able that, m these pro- 
ph'*cies, none of lb-* jaMphets have spoken, 
as Piter has done, of the entire destruction 
of tills mnndaue system, nor of llie destruc- 
tion of anv part thereof They mention 
only the lolling of the li('avcr»s together as 
a siroll, the ohseurmg of the liglit of the 
sail and of the moon, the shaking of tlio 
heavens and the earth, and the falling down 
ol the stars- whereas l*eter sptaks of the 
utter destruction of all the ]>arts of this 
mundane system by fire. This difference 
affords room for believing that the events 
foretold hv the prophets arc different m 
their nature from those foretold by the a])os - 
tie ; and that they are to be figuratively 
understood, while those predicted by tlie 
apostle are to be understood literally. To 
this conclusion, likewise, the phraseology of 
the prophets, compared with that of the 
a])ostle, evidently leads . for the prophetic 
phraseology, literally interpreted, exhibits 
impossibilities ; such as the rolling of the 
heavens together as a scroll; the turning 
of the moon into blood, and the falling down 
of the stars from heav^en as the leaf oi a tree. 
Not so the a])Ostolje jilirascology : for the 
burning of the heavens, or atmosphere, and 
its passing awmy with a great noise ; and the 
burning of the earth and the works thereon, 
together wuth the burning and melting of 
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the elements, that is, the constituent parts 
of which this terraqueous globe is composed ; 
are all things possible, and therefore may 
be literally understood ; while the things 
mentioned by the prophets can only be 
taken figuratively. This, however, is not 
all. There are things in the apostle’s pro- 
phecy which show that he intended it to be 
taken literally. As, 1. He begins with an 
account of the perishing of the old world, 
to demonstrate against the scoffers the pos- 
sibility of the perishing of the present hea- 
vens and earth. But that example would 
not have suited his purpose ; unless, by the 
burning of the present heavens and earth, 
he had meant the destruction of the mate- 
rial fabric. Wherefore, the opposition stated 
in this prophecy between the perishing of 
the old world by water, and the perishing 
of the present world by fire, shows that the 
latter is to be as real a destruction of the 
material fabric as the former was. 2. The 
circumstance of the presei^ heavens and 
earth being treasured up and kept, ever 
since the first deluge, from all after deluges, 
in order to their being destroyed by fire at 
the day of judgment, shows, we think, that 
the apostle is speaking of a real, and not of 
a metaphorical, destruction of the heavens 
and earth. 3. This appears, likewise, from 
the apostle’s foretelling that, after the pre- 
sent heavens and earth are burned, new 
heavens and a new earth are to appear, in 
which the righteous are for ever to dwell. 
4. The time fixed by the apostle for the 
burning of the heavens and the earth, name- 
ly, the day of judgment and punishment of 
ungodly men, shows that the apostle is 
speaking, not of the destruction of a single 
city or nation during the subsistence of the 
world, but of the earth itself, with aU the 
wicked who have dwelt thereon. These cir- 
cumstances persuade us that this prophecy, 
as well as the one recorded, 2 Thess. i. 9, 
is not to he interpreted metaphorically of 
the destruction of Jerusalem; but should he 
understood literally of the general judg- 
ment, and of the destruction of our mun- 
dane system. 

But “ it is appointed unto men once to 
die, and after death the judgment.” These 
two events are inseparably linked together 
in the divine decree, and they reciprocally 
reflect importance on each other. Death is, 
indeed, the terror of our nature. Men may 
contrive to keep it from their thoughts, but 
they cannot think of it without fearful appre- 
hensions of its consequences. It was justly 
to be dreaded by man in his state of inno- 
cence ; and to the unrenewed man it ever was, 
and ever will be, a just object of abhorrence. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ, which has 
brought hfe and immortalit^r to li^ht, is the 
only sovereign antidote against this univer- 
lol evil. To the believer in Christ, its rough 
aspect is smoothed, and its terrors cease to 
be alamung. To him it is tbe messenger of 
peace ; its sting is plucked out ; its dark 
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valley is the road to perfect bliss and life 
immortal. To him, “ to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain,” Phil. i. 21. To die I Speak- 
ing properly, he cannot die. He has already 
died in Christ, and with him his “ life is hid 
with Christ in God,” Rom. vi. 8 ; Col. iii. 3. 

With this conquest of the fear of death is 
nearly allied another glorious privilege re- 
sulting from union with the Redeemer; 
that, when he shall appear, we may have 
confidence, and “ not be ashamed before him 
at his coming,” 1 John ii. 28. Were death 
all that we have to dread, death might he 
braved. But after death there is a judg- 
ment ; a judgment attended with circum- 
stances so tremendous, as to shake the 
hearts of the boldest of the sons of nature 
Then “ men shall seek death, and shall not 
find it ; and shall desire to die, and death 
shall flee from them,” Rev. ix. 6. Ihen 
shall come indeed an awful day ; a day to 
which all that have preceded it are intended 
to be subservient ; when the Lord shall 
appear in the united splendour of creating, 
of governing, and of judicial majesty, to 
finish his purposes respecting man and earth, 
and to pronounce the final, irreversible sen- 
tence, “ It IS done I” Rev. xxi. 6. Nothing 
of terror or magnificence hitherto beheld, — 
no glory of the rising sun after a night of 
darkness and of storm, — no convulsions of 
the earth, — no wide irruption of waters, — no 
flaming comet dragging its burning tram 
over half the heaven, can convey to us an 
adequate conception of that day of terrible 
bngntness and irresistible devastation. Cre- 
ation then shall be uncreated. “ The hea- 
vens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also, and the works that are there- 
in, shall be burnt up,” 2 Peter iii. 10. The 
Lord shall he revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire, 2 Thess. i, 7, 8, arrayed in all 
the glory of his Godhead, and attended by 
his mighty angels. Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31. 
All that are in the grave shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth, John v. 28, 29. 
Earth and sea shall give up the dead which 
are in them. All that ever lived shall appear 
before him, Rev. xx. 12, 13. The judgment 
shall sit; and the books shall be opened, 
Dan. vii. 10. The eye of Omniscience de- 
tects every concealment by which they would 
screen from observation themselves, or their 
iniquity. The last reluctant sinner is finally 
separated from the congregation of the righ- 
teous, Psalm i. 5 ; aud inflexible justice, so 
often disregarded, derided, and defied, gives 
forth their eternal doom I But to the saints 
this shall he a day of glory and honour. 
They shall be publicly acknowledged by 
God as his people ; publicly justified from 
the slanders of the world ; invested with im- 
mortal bodies; presented by Christ to the 
Father ; and admitted into the highest feli- 
city in the immediate presence of God for 
ever. Ibese are the elevating, the trans- 
porting views, which made the apostle Paul 
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speak with so much desire and earnest ex- 
jiectation of “ the day of Christ.” 

JUSTICE is in scripture taken for that 
essential perfection in (iod, whereby he is 
infinitely righteous and just, both in himself 
and in all his proceedings with his creatures. 
Psalm Ixxxix. 14. 2. That political virtue 

which renders to everjr man his due ; and is 
first, distributive, which concerns princes, 
magistrates, &c.. Job xxix. 14; secondly, 
communicative, which concerns all persons 
in their dealings one with another, Gen. 
xviii. 19 

Justice, Administration of. Accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, there were to be 
judges in all the cities, whose duty it was 
likewise to exercise judicial authority in the 
neighbouring villages; but weighty causes 
and appeals went up to the supreme judge or 
ruler of the commonwealth, and, m case of a 
failure here, to the High Priest, Deut. xvii. 
8, 9. In the time of the monarchy, w’eighty 
causes and appeals went up, of course, to 
the king, who, in very difficult cases, seems 
to have consulted the High Priest, as is cus- 
tomary at the present day among the Persians 
and Ottomans. The judicial establishment 
was re-organizcd after the captivity, and two 
classes of judges, the inferior and sujienor, 
were appointed, Ezra vii 25 The more 
difficult cases, nevertheless, and appeals, 
were either brought before the ruler of the 
state, called nnc, or before the High Priest; 
until, in the age of the Maccabees, a supreme, 
judicial tribunal was instituted, which is first 
mentioned under Hyreanus 1 1. This tribunal 
IS not to be confounded with the seventy-two 
counsellors, who were ajipomted to assist 
]\]oses m the civil administration of the 
government, but who never filled the office 
of judges. See Sanhedrim. 

Josephus states, that in every city there was 
a tribunal of seven judges, with two Levites 
as apparitors, and that it wavS a Mosaic insti- 
tution. 'Phat theic existed such an institu- 
tion in his time, there is no reason to doubt ; 
but be probably erred in referring its origin to 
so early a period as the days of iMoses. (See 
Judges.) This tribunal, which decided causes 
of less moment, is denominated in the New 
Testament uplcnsi ov the judgment, Matt. v. 22 
The Talmudists mention a tribunal of twenty- 
three judges, and another of three judges ; 
but Josephus is silent in respect to them. 
The courts of twenty-three judges were the 
same with the synagogue tribunals, men- 
tioned m John xvi. 2 ; which merely tried 
questions of a religious nature, and sen- 
tenced to no other punishment than “ forty 
stripes save one,” 2 Cor. xi. 24. The court 
of three judges was merely a session of 
referees, which was allowed to the Jews by 
the Roman laws ; for the Talmudists them- 
selves, in describing this court, go on to 
observe, that one judge was chosen by the 
accuser, another by the accused, and a third 
by the two parties coniunctly ; which shows 
at once the nature of the tribunal. 
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The time at which courts were held, and 
causes were brought before them for trial, 
was in the morning, Jer. xxi. 12 ; Psalm ci. 
8. According to the Talmudists, it was not 
lawful to try causes of a capital nature in the 
night ; and it was equally unlawful to examine 
a cause, pass sentence, and put it in execution 
on the same day. The last particular was very 
strenuously insisted on. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that all of these practices, which were 
observed in other trials, were neglected in 
the tumultuous trial of Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 
57 ; John xviii. 13 — 18. The places for ju- 
dicial trials were in very ancient times the 
gates of cities, wliich were w ell adapted to 
this purpose (See Gates.) Originally, trials 
were every where very summary excepting 
in Egypt ; where the accuser committed the 
charge to writing, the accused replied in 
writing, the accuser rejieated the charge, and 
the accused answered again, &c.. Job xiv. 17. 
It was customary in Egypt for the judge to 
have tlie code of laws placed before him, a 
practice wdiicb still prevails m the east 
Moses interdicted, in the most express and 
decided manner, gifts or bribes, which were 
intended to corrupt the judges, Exod. x.xii. 
20, 21; xxiii. 1—9; Eev xix. 15; Deut. 
xxiv. 14, 15. Moses also, by legal precau- 
tions, prevented capital pumslimcnts, and 
corporal punishments which were not capi- 
tal, from being extended, as was done in 
other nations, both to parents and their 
children, and thus involving the innocent 
and the guilty in that misery which w^as 
justly due only to the latter, Evod. xxiii 7 > 
Deut. xxiv. lO ; Dan vi. 24. 

The ceremonies which w'eie observed in 
conducting a judicial trial, were as follows : 

J The accuser and the accused both made 
their appearance befoie the judge or judges, 
Deut. XXV 1 , who sat with legs crossed upon 
the floor, which w^as furnished for their ac- 
cominodation with carpet and cushions. A 
secrclary ivas jiresent, at least in more 
modern times, who wTotc down the sentence, 
and, indeed, everything in relation to the 
trial ; for instance, the articles of agreement 
that might be entered into previous to the 
commencement of the judicial proceedings, 
Isaiah X i, 2; Jer. xxxii. 1 — 14. The Jews 
assert that there were two secretaries, the 
one being seated to the right of the judge, 
who wrote the sentence of Not Guilty, the 
other to the left, who wrote the sentence of 
condemnation. Matt. xxv. 33 — 4C. That an 
apparitor or beadle was present, is apparent 
from other sources. 2. The accuser was 
denominated m Hebrew or the ad/oer.. 
sary, Zech m. I — 3 ; Psalm cix. 6. The 
judge or judges were seated, but both of the 
parties implicated stood up, the accuser 
standing to the right hand of the accused . 
the latter, at least after the captivity, when 
the cause was one of great consequence, 
appeared with hair dishevelled, and in a gar- 
ment of mouriimg. 3. The witnesses were 
sworn, and, in capital cases, the parties con- 
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ctrned, 1 Sam \iv 37 — 40; x.\vL 63 

In order to establish the charges alleged, 
two witnesses w ere necessary, and, including 
the accuser, thiee. The witnesses were ex- 
amined separately, but the person accused 
had the liberty to lie jiresorit when their tes- 
timony was given in, Num. xxxv, 30; Dent, 
xvii. I — J5; Matt, xxvi .59. Proofs might 
be 1)1 ought from other sources ; for instance, 
irom written contracts, or from papeis m 
evuleiiee of aiiythmg purchased or soltl, of 
winch thcie were commonly taken two 
copies, the one to he sealed, the other to be 
left open, as was customary in the time of 
Jeiom, Jei. xxxii. 10 — 13. 4. The parlies 

sometimes, as may be inferred from I’rov. 
xviii. 18, made use of the lot in (leterrninmg 
the points of difficulty between them, hut 
not without a mutual agreement. "I’lic sacj ed 
lot of Unm and Thummiin wais anciently 
lesorted to, in ordei to detect the guilty, 
Joshua vii. Jt — 24; 1 Sam. xiv ; but the 
(kleimjnatiou of a case of right or wrong m 
this way w’as not cvimmanded by Moses 
1'he sentence, very soon nfiei the coin- 
jiletion of the examination, w'as jironoimeed , 
and the erimnial, without any delay, even if 
(he onenee iveie a capital one, was hastened 
awaiy to tlie jilace of punishment, Joshua vii 
22, isdc , 1 Sam xxii 18; 1 Kings u 23 
A tew additional remarks will east some 
light upon some jiassages of sciitiiuie 'Phe 
Btaliofi of (he aeeuscal was in an eimnuit 
place 111 the lourt, that the peo]Je might see 
them, ami heat what \i’as alleged .igaiii^t 
them, and the pi oofs oi it, logt'tiui wilh (lie 
tlefence made by the ei luiiiials 41iis e ^plains 
the reason of the leinaik liy the t\angtl'st 
Matthew, eonceriimg (he po^tule (,f our land 
at Jum tiial *‘»leMis stood hefoie the go- 
vernor,” and dial, in a muck tiial, many 
ages befoie the biith of (’bust, in which 
some attention was also paid to publu forms, 
Naboth w.as set on high among the jieojile, 

I Kings x\i 9 I'lie aeeu'>eis and the wnt- 
nesses also vstood, unless they w ere allowed 
to sit by the indulgence of tlie judges, wdieii 
they staled the aecusatiun, or gave Uieir tes- 
timony To this custom of the accusers 
rising from their seats, when called by tlie 
court to lead the indictment, our Lord al- 
ludes m his answ'ci to the sciibos and phaii- 
sees, wdio expressed a Av'ish to see him per- 
form some miracle “ Tlie queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it,” Matt. xii. 
42 According to this rule, which seems to 
have been invariably observed, the Jews who 
accused the apostle Paul at the bar of Festus 
the Homan governor, “ stood round about,” 
wliile they stated the crimes which they had 
to lay to his charge. Acts xxv. 7 They W’ere 
compelled to stand as well as the piisorier, 
by the established usage of the courts of 
justice m the east. The Romans often nut 
criminals to the question, or endeavoured to 
extort a confession from them by torture. 
Agreeably to this cruel and unjust custom, 
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the chief cajitain commanded Paul to he 
brought into the castle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scourging,” Acts xxii 
24. It w'as usual, CMpeciallv among the 
Romans, when a man was cnarged with a 
cajutal crime, and during his arraignment, to 
let down his haii, sulFcr his lieaid to grow 
long, to svear filthy, ragged garments, and 
apjiear m a very dirty and sordid habit ; on 
account of which they were called sordtdati 
When the per>ou accused was brought into 
coiHt to he tiled, even his near relations, 
fneiids, and acquajiitances, bclore the court 
vot(*d, ajipc.ared wuth disheveled hair, and 
clothed with garments foul and out of 
fashion, w^ecpuig, crying, and deprecating 
punishment. 'Jdie act used sometimes ap- 
})cared before tlie judges i Jothed in black, 
and Ids head covered w itli dust. In allusion 
to this ancient iiistom, the piophet Zecha- 
iiah represents Joshua, the High Priest, 
when he appealed licfoic the Loid, and 
sataii stood at his light hand to accuse him, 
as clothed wiili filthy garments, Zeeh ui. 3 
After the cause was eaie fully cxamnied, and 
all paities jiuparlially heaid, the jiuhlir crier, 
liy command of the jiresidiUg magistrate, 
ordered the judges to bung in then verdict, 
d’he most ancient way of giving sonterue, 
wMs Iry wdut*‘ and black sca-hliells, oi peh 
Ides Thift eustom has been mcnijoned by 
Ovid m tliei^c lines : — 

ylA s nal (tii/iqiHs, Jin’ns atjh</ur //{jtT/Ls 

[Ih du.nnan nos, ifUs l cufjt<u 

“It was a custom among the ancient-^, to 
gi\v then ^()tesby white or black ‘tones, 
w illi ll‘ehe tiny eoiidcinncd tlie guilty, wath 
iho'-e acquitted Ibc innoceiit ” in allusion 
to this ancient eustom, oui Lord tuomises to 
giv'c the spintual eoirpieror “ .i w hite stone,” 
ilev 1 ! 17; the wdute stone ol absolution or 
apjHobation. When sentence of eoiideinna- 
tjoiiw'as juoriouneed, il the ease was cajiital, 
the w'llnev^cs put then iiands on the head of 
the ejiimnal, uiul vsaid, “ Thy blood be njion 
tbme own head ” 'Po this eustom the Jews 
alluiled, wdien they ciied out at tlie trial of 
('hrist, “ Ills blood be on us and on our 
cliildren ” Then w\is the malefactor led to 
execution, and none were allowed openly to 
lament his misfoitune. Ills hands were se- 
cured w'lth coi ds, and his feet wuth fetters ; 
a custom wdiich furnished David with an 
aftectmg allusion, in his lamentation over 
the dust of Abner : “ Thy hands were 
not bound, nor thy feet put in fetters,” 
2 Sam. lii 34; that i?, he was put treache- 
rously to death, without form of justice 
2 F.\ecutions in the east are often very 
prompt and ai biliary, when resulting from 
royal authority. In many cases the suspi- 
cion is no sooner entertained, or the cause 
of offence given, than the fatal order is 
issued ; the messenger of death hurries to 
the unsuspecting victim, shows his warrant, 
and executes his orders that instant m si- 
lence and solitude. Instances of this kind 
art continually occurring m the Turk- 
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ihli and Persian histones. When the ene- 
mies of a great man among the Turks have 
gained influence enough over the prince to 
procure a warrant for his death, a capidgi, 
the name of the officer who executes these 
orders, is sent to him, who shows him the 
order he has i eceived to carry back his head ; 
the other takes the warrant of tlie grand 
signior, kisses it, puts it on his licad m token 
of resjiect, and then, having performed his 
ablutions and said his prayers, freely resigns 
his life The capidgi, having strangled liim, 
cuts off his head, and brings it to Constan- 
tinople 'llie grand slgnl()r^s order is im- 
plicitly obeyed ; the servants of the victim 
never attempt to hinder the executioner, 
although these rapidgis come very often 
with few or no attendants Tt appears 
from the writings of (’haidiii, that the no- 
bility and grandees of Peisia are put to 
death in a manner etpially client, h,isty, and 
uiiohstructed Sinh e'eeulions weie not 
uncommon among the Jews under the go- 
vemnunt then kings Solomon sf’iit He- 
iiaiali as his copidg/, oi (veciit oner, to |>ut 
Adonijah, a prince of ins o^v'u family, to 
death; jiiid .hiab, the eonnnaiuler-in-chicf 
ot the fon'C'j in the Uignof his fail.ei A 
Ci(j)(df)t lil'v'Wia’ beheaded John the Ikijitist 
in pii^on, and i aim'd his head to tlie (ouit 
of lleual 'fo ^ueli siloi.l and hasty e'^iCn- 
tioncis the iv>vm 1 preat her seems to ixler m 
that jiroverl), ** The wr.Jh of .1 king i'* as 
inesseugeis of death, Imt a wise man wdl 
jiaeifv it,” lho\ \\i it lus (h^J>ka^lnc 
e\pi>>e‘^ the nnh.ippy oflender to liiiint'diate 
d('ath, rind in i) tdl llu vaisuspec toig ho^oin 
W’lthteiioi arul dismay, like the ajipeai. nice 
of a vdpniji . iHit hy u He and jninlent con- 
duct a nnm may ^oinellInes escijie the din- 
ger. I’loin the (heaJful pioinptiiudo with 
whudi Ih'tiaiih cxediled the conmiands of 
Solomon on Adoiiiiah and Joah, it may 
be concluded tliat the executioner of die 
court was as little ceremonious, and the 
am lent Jews, under tlieii kings, neaily as 
passu e, the Tiuks or Pei'^iatH "Jdie 
piophet ihidia is the oidy yicr-jon on the 
inspired leeoid who ventuied to resist the 
l)h)ody inandate of the so^dueigri; the in- 
cident IS lecordeal in these teniib “But 
Elisha sat m his house, and the ciders sat 
wntli him; and the king sent a nicUi fiom 
before him ; hut eic the messenger came to 
nun, he said to the elders, See how this son 
of a murderer hath sent to take away iiimc 
head ^ Ijook yc, when the messenger cometli, 
shut the door, and hold him fast at the door ; 
is not the sound of his master’s feet behind 
liiin ? 2 Kings vi. 32 But if such man- 

dates had uot been too common among the 
Jews, and in gcneial submitted to with- 
out resistance, Jehovam had scarcely ven- 
tured to di'^pateh a single messenger to 
take away the life of so eminent a person as 
Elisha. 

Criminals were at other times executed in 
public; and then eonimonly without the 


city To such executions without the gate, 
the Psalmist undoubtedly refers in this com- 
plaint • “ The dead bodies of thy saints have 
they given to he meat unto the fowls of the 
heaven; the flesh of thv saints unto the 
beasts of the earth ; their blood have they 
shed like w^ater round about Jerusalem, ami 
there was none to bury them,” Psalm Ixxix 
2, 3 The last clause admits of twx) senses 
1. There w’as no friend or relation left to 
bury them 2 None w'cre allowixl to per- 
form this last office. Jdie despotism of 
eastern princes often proceeds to a degree of 
extravagance wduch is apt to fill the mind 
with astonishment and hoiror It has been 
thought, from time immemorial, highly 
cnininal to bury those who had lost their 
111 es hy the hand of an executimier, without 
j)crrais«iori. In Morocco, no person dares 
to bury the body of a malefactor wilhout an 
01 del troin the euipcror ; and Windns, who 
\isited that country, speaking of a man who 
was sp.vv'i* lu two, informs us, that lus body 
iniist hive remained to he eaten hy the flogs 
if the emperor had not paidoned him: an 
extra vagfiiit custom tojiardon a man after ho 
lb flcatl , hvit utileys he docs so, no person 
dales bur) the lioily '^i'o sucli a de/,tee of 
Hivage hciharit) it is piohaUe die en- mics 
of (lodk people earned tie ir opp(»sition, 
that no jieisun dart'd to bury the dead bodies 
o) their laiiim cut MctiiU'^ 

In aocKut Unu''!, jierions (d* the highest 
i.iuk ami station wmv* einploycfl locxcfutc 
the seuteiiee of tin' liuv 'i’hey h m 1 then, 
as v/e b<i\e at ])iesent, public exi'ciitKOiers , 
Imt the ]>nnec laid his conirnamk on any of 
his (OUT tills wdiom be elu'sc, ami j probably 
sitected the jieisou f<yr horn he had the 
gieatc'st fav'oui. (hdeon t <onaianded Jithor, 
lus eldest s'on,to execute his seiile»H*e on the 
kiiig^ of Alidiaii, the king of Isratl oidered 
the tootin'‘ii wlio stood aiouriil him, and who 
wen jiiobably a chosen liody of ^^ddlels foi 
the ill reiiee oi his poison, to put to death 
the 'piien.'- of the laud; and wdieu they le- 
fused, Doeg, an Edomite, one of his juinci- 
]'-al (>ilicirs„ Long after the days of Saul, 
tlie reigning monareh commanded Benaiah, 
the elmi ca])tain of lus aiinies, to perform 
that dut^ Sometimes the cliief magistrate 
executed the sentence of the law with lus 
own hands; for wdicn Jeliier shrunk fium 
the duty which his father reipiued, (iideon, 
at that time the supreme magistrate m Liat'l, 
did not hesitate to do it himself. In the^e 
times sufh a command wa>uld be reckoned 
equally barbarous and unbecoming ; lull the 
idcu't wdncli wa;re entertained in those jiimn- 
live ages of honour and ])ropriety, were in 
many respects extremely diflerent fiom ours 
In Homer, the c.xasi'ciated Ulysses com- 
manded lus son 'J cliMiiachus to put to death 
the suit 01 s of Penelope, which \vas imme- 
diately (lone. The custom of employing 
persons of high rank to e.xecute the sentence 
of the law, is still retained in the principality 
of Senaar, where the public exccutionei is 
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one of the principal nobility ; and, by virtue 
of his office, resides in the royal pfdace. 

JUSTIFICATION, in common lanj?uage, 
signifies a vindication from any charge which 
affects the moral character ; but in theology 
it is used for the acceptance of one, by Goa, 
who is, and confesses himself to be, guilty. 
To justify a sinner, says Mr. Bunting, in an 
able sermon on this important subject, is to 
account and consider him relatively righte- 
ous; and to deal with him as such, not- 
withstanding his past actual unrighteous- 
ness, by clearing, atisolving, discharging, and 
releasing him from various nenul evils, and 
esjiecially from the wrath of Uod, and the lia- 
bility to eternal death, which, by that past 
unrighteousness, he had deserved; and by 
accepting him as if just, and admitting him 
to the state, the privileges, and the rewards 
of righteousness. Hence it appears that justi- 
fication, and the remission or forgiveness of 
sin, arc substantially the same thing. These 
expressions relate to one and the same act 
oi God, to one and the same privilege of his 
believing people Accordingly, St. Paul 
clearly uses justification and forgiveness as 
synonymous terms, when he says, “ Be 
it known unto you, therefore, men and bre- 
thren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins : and by 
him all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of IMoses,^’ Acts xiii :5S, 39 Also 
in the following ])as8age . “ To him that 
woiketh not, Imt believeth on him that justi- 
tielh tlie ungovUy, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. I^ven as David also de- 
scribeth the blessedness of the man, unto 
whom (iod impute ill righteousness without 
Avoiks, saying, Blessed arc they whose ini- 
cpiities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sm,” Kom. iv. 5 — 8 
Here, the justification of the ungodly, the 
counting or imjnitation of righteousness, the 
iorgiveness of iniquity, and the covering 
and non-iinputalion of sin, are phrases which 
have all, perhaps, their various shades of 
meaning, but which express the very same 
blessing under different views. But (1.) the 
justification of a sinner does not in the least 
degree alter or diminish the evil nature and 
desert of sin. For we know “it is God,” 
the holy God, ** that justifieth.” And he 
can never regard sin, on any consideration, 
or under any circumstances, with less than 
perfect and infinite hatred. Sin, therefore, 
is not changed in its nature, so as to be 
made less “ exceedingly sinful,” or less 
worthy of wath, by the pardon of the sin- 
iien The penalty is remitted, and the obli- 
gation to suffer that penalty is dissolved; 
but it is still naturally due, though graciously 
remitted. Hence appear the propriety and 
duty of continuing to confess and lament 
even pardoned sin with a lowly and contrite 
heart. Though released from its penal con- 
sequences by an act of divine clemency, wc 
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should still remember that the dust of self- 
abasement is our proper place before God, 
and should temper our exultation in his 
mercy by a humbling recollection of our 
natural liability to his wrath. “ I will estab- 
lish my covenant with thee, and thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord : that thou mayest 
remember, and be confounded, and never 
open thy mouth any more because of thy 
shame, when I am pacified toward thee for 
all that thou hast done, saith the Lord God,” 
Ezek. xvi. G2, 63. (2.) The account which 

has been given of justification, if correct, 
sufficiently points out the error of many of 
the Roman (’atholic divines, and of some 
mystic theologians, who seem to suppose 
that to be justified is to be, not reckoned 
righteous, but actually made righteous, by 
the infusion of a sanctifying influence, pro- 
ducing a positive and inherent conformity to 
the moral image of God. This notion con- 
founds the two distinct though kindred 
blessings of justification and regeneration. 
I'he former, m its scriptural sense, is an act 
of God, not in or upon man, but for him, 
and in Ins favour ; an act which, abstractedly 
considered, to use the words of Dr. Barrow, 
“ respects man only as its object, and trans- 
lates him into another relative state. The 
inherent princqile of righteousness is a con- 
seijucnt of this act of God ; connected with 
it, but not formally of it.” (3 ) The justifi- 
cation extends to all past sms ; that is, to all 
guilt contracted previously to that time at 
which the act of justification takes place In 
lO'-pcct of this. It IS, while it remains in force, 
a most full, perfect, and entire absolution 
from wiath “ x\ll manner of sin” is then 
foi given The pardon which is granted is a 
“ justification,” not merely from some 
things, from many things, from most things, 
but “from all things,” Acts xiii. 39 God 
does not justify us, or pardon our innumer- 
able oflcnces, by degrees, but at once As 
by the law of works he is cursed, who “ con- 
tiiuicth not in all things” which that law 
enjoined, so he who is truly absolved by the 
gospel IS cleared from all and everything 
which before stood against him ; and there 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus ” Well may that gospel which reveals 
and offers such a benefit be termed a “ great 
salvation I ” (4.) Another remark, which it 

may not he unnecessary to make, is, that 
justification, however effectual to our release 
from past guilt, does not terminate our state 
of probation. It is not irreversible, any 
more than eternal. As he who is now justi- 
fied was once condemned, so he may in future 
come again into condemnation, by relapsing 
into sin and unbelief, although at present 
“ accepted in the Beloved.” Thus Adam, 
before transgression, was in a state of fa- 
vour; but as he had not then fulfilled, to 
the end of his probation, the righteousness 
of that law under which he was placed, his 
ultimate and final acceptance was not abso- 
lutely certain. His privilege, as one accepted 
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of God, might be forfeited, and was actually 
forfeited, by his subsequent sin. Now our 
own justification or pardon only places us, 
as to this point, in similar circumstances. 
Though ever so clearly and fully forgiven, 
we are yet on our trial for eternity, and 
should “ look to ourselves, that we lose not 
the things which we have gained.*’ That 
justification may for our sin be reversed, ap- 
pears from our Lord’s parable of the tw'o 
debtors, in which one who had obtained the 
blessing of forgiveness is represented as in- 
curring the forfeiture of it by the indulgence 
of an unforgiving spirit towards his fellow- 
servant, J\latt. xviii. 23 — 35. Let us there- 
fore “ ivatch and pray, that we enter not into 
temptation.” 

2. I'he immediate results of justification 
are, (1 ) I’lic restoration of amity and inter- 
course betw een the pardoned sinner and the 
pardoning God. For, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God,” and, conse- 
quently, iinforbidden access to him. The 
matter and giound of God’s controversy with 
us being then removed by his act of gracious 
absolution, we become the objects of his 
friendship “Abraham believed (iod, and 
It was imimtcd to him for r'ghteousness ; 
and he was” immediately “ called the friend 
of God,” James ii 23; and so arc all those 
who are similarly justified. This reconcilia- 
tion, however, docs not extend to their in- 
stant and absolute deliverance from all those 
evils which transgression has entailed on 
man 'I'liey are still liable, for a season, to 
affliction and ])ain, to temporal suffering and 
mortality 'i'liesc are portions of the ori- 
giriril curse from whicli their justification 
does not as yet release them 13ut it entitles 
them to such supports under all remaining 
trouble, and to such promises of a sanctify- 
ing influence with it, as will, if embraced, 
“ turn the curse into a blessing.” Whom 
the Lord loveth, he may still chasten, and 
in very faithfulness afflict them. But these 
are acts of salutary discipline, rather than 
of vindictive displeasure. His friendship, 
not his righteous hostility, is the ]mnciple 
from which they all proceed ; and the salva- 
tion, not the destruction, of the sufferer is 
the end to which they are all directed. 
(2.) Another immediate result of justifica- 
tion is the adoption of the persons justified 
into the family of God, and their consequent 
right to eternal life of body and soul God 
condescends to become not only their Friend, 
but their Father ; they are the objects not 
merely of his amicable regard, but of his 
jiaternal tenderness. And, admitted to the 
relation of children, they become entitled to 
the children’s inheritance ; for, “ if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ ; if so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified together,” 
Rom. viii. 17. (3.) With these results of 

justification is inseparably connected ano- 
ther, of the utmost value and importance; 
namelv, the habitual indwellivg of the Holy 
b[)d 


Spirit. “ Christ hath redeemed us fiom the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us ; 
that the blessing of Abraham might come on 
the gentiles through Jesus Christ ; that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith,” Gal. iii. 13, 14. “ Because 

ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts.” Gal. iv. 6. 
With the remission of sins, St. Peter also 
connects, as an immediate result, as a dis- 
tinct but yet a simultaneous blessing, the 
gift of the Holy Ghost,” Acts ii. 38. And 
m the fifth verse of this chapter, the Holy 
Ghost is said to be given to those who are 
justified by faith. Of this indwelling the 
immediate effects are, (i.) Tranquillity of con- 
science. For he testifies and manifests to 
those in whom he dwells their free justifica- 
tion and gracious adoption. The spirit which 
such persons have received is “not the spirit 
of bondage to fear, but the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spiiit 
Itself beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of (lod,” Rom. vni. 1.5, 
l(). {ii ) Power over sin ; a prevailing desire 
and ability to walk before God m holy obe- 
dience. No sooner is the Holy Spirit en- 
throned in the heart, than he begins to make 
all things new. In his genuine work, purity 
is always connected with consolation. Those 
to whom he witnesses their freedom from con- 
demnation he also enables to “ walk, not after 
the fiesh, but after the Spirit,” Rom. viii. 1 
(iii ) A joyous hope of heaven. Their title 
results from the fact of their adoption ; their 
power to rejoice in hope, from tlie Spirit’s 
testimony of that fact. “We, through the 
Spirit, wait for the hope of righteousne^8 by 
faith,” and “ abound in hope, through the 
jiower of the Holy (ihost,” Gal. v. 5 ; Rom 
XV 13. 

3. To have a complete view of the method 
by which justification and all its consequent 
blessings are attained, we must consider the 
originating, the meritorious, and the instru- 
mental cause of justification. (1 .) The origi- 
nating cause IS the grace, the free, undeserv- 
ed, and spontaneous love of (iod towards fallen 
man. He remembered and pitied us in our 
low estate ; for his mercy endureth for ever. 
“ After that the kindness and love of (iod 
our Saviour toward man appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us. The 
grace of (iod bringeth salvation,” Titus ii. 
11 ; iii. 4, 5. We are “justified freely by 
bis grace,” Rom iii. 24. But (iod is wise, 
and holy, and just, as well as merciful 
and gracious. And Ins wisdom determined, 
that, in order to reconcile the designs of his 
mercy towards sinners with the claims of his 
purity and justice, those designs should be 
accomplished only through the intervention 
of a divine Redeemer. We are justified 
“ through our Lord Jesus Clirist,” Rom. i. 5. 
(2.) Our Lord Jesus Christ is the sole merito- 
rious cause of our justification. All he did 
and all he sufiered in his mediatorial charac- 
2 Q 4 
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ter juiay ealtd to have contributed to this 
great |)UT|> 08 e. For what he did, in obedi- 
ence to the precepts of the law, and what he 
suSered^ in satisfaction of its penalt)% taken 
together, constitute that mediatorial righte- 
ousness, for the sake of which the Father is 
ever well pleased in him. Now, in this me- 
diatorial nghteousness all who are justified 
have a saving interest. It is not meant that 
it is personally imputed to them in its formal 
nature or distinct acts ; for against any such 
imputation there lie insuperable objections 
both from reason and from scripture. But 
the collective merit and moral effects of all 
which the Mediator did and suffered are so 
reckoned to our account when we are justi- 
fied, that, for the sake of Christ and in con- 
sideration of his obedience unto death, we 
are released from guilt, and accepted of God. 
From this statement of the meritorious cause 
of justification, it aiijiears that while our par- 
don is, in its origin, an act of the highest 
grace, it is also, in its mode, an act most 
perfectly consi^stent with God’s essential 
righteousness, and demonstrative of his in- 
violable justice Jt proceeds not on the prin- 
cijile of abolishing the law or its penalty ; for 
that would have implied that the law was 
unduly rigorous, cither in its precepts or in 
Its sanctions But it rests on the ground 
that the law has been magnified and vindi- 
cated, and that its penalty, or sufferings, 
which were fully equivalent to that })enalty 
in a moral view, when the dignity of the 
sufterer is considered, have been sustained 
by our voluntary Substitute Thus “ grace 
reigns through righteousness,” not at the 
expense of righteousness. “ Now, the right- 
eousness of God without the law is mani- 
fested, being witnessed liy the law and the 
prophets; even the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all 
and upon all them that believe : being justi- 
fied freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God hath 
set forth to be a jiropitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past, thiough 
the forbearance of (tod ; to declare, I say, at 
this time his righteousness ; that he might 
he just, and the justificr of him which believ- 
eth in Jesus,” Horn. hi. 21 — 26, (3.) As to 
the instrumental cause of justification, the 
merit of the blood of Jesus does not operate 
necessarily so as to produce our pardon as 
an immeuiate and unavoidable effect, but 
through the instrumentality of faith. The 
faith by which wc are justified is present 
faith, faith actually existing and exercised. 
We are not justified by to-morrow’s faith 
foreseen ; for that would lead to the Anti- 
nomian notion of justification from eternity, 
a notion which to mention is to confute. We 
are not justified by yesterday’s faith recorded 
or remembered ; for that would imply the 
opinion that justification is irreversible. The 
justification offered in the scriptures is a jus- 
tifi cation upon believing, in which we are 
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never savingly interested until we believe, 
and which continues in force only so long 
as we continue to believe. On all unbelievers 
the wrath Of God abides. The atonement of 
Jesus was indeed accepted, as from him, at 
the time when it w’as offered ; but it is not 
accepted, as for us, to oiir individual justifi- 
cation, until we individually believe, nor 
after we cease to believe. — ^The object of 
iustifying faith may be inferred from what 
has been before said, as to the originating 
and meritorious causes of justificatian. It 
has respect, in general, to all that Christ is 
set forth m the gospel as doing or suffering, 
by the gracious appointment of the Father, 
in order to our redemption and pardon. But 
it has respect, in particular, to the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, as exhibited by divine 
authority in the scriptures, and as attested 
to be acceptable and sufficient by his resur- 
rection from the dead, and by his mediatorial 
exaltation at the light hand of God. The 
acts or exercises of this faith seem to be 
three ; or rather, that faith which is required 
in order to our justification is a complex act 
of the mind, which includes three distinct 
but concurrent exertions of its powers. It 
includes, (1.) The assent of the understand- 
ing to the truth of the testimony of God in 
the gospel ; and especially to that part of it 
which concerns the design and efficacy of 
the death of Jesus as a sacrifice for sin. 
C2.) The consent of the will and affections 
to this plan of salvation ; such an approba- 
tion and choice of it as imply a renunciation 
of every other refuge, and a steady and de- 
cided picference of tins. Unbelief is called 
a disallowing of the foundation laid m Zion ; 
whereas faith includes a hearty allowance of 
it, and a thankful acquiesrence in God’s 
revealed method of forgiveness. (^.3 ) From 
this assent of the enlightened understanding, 
and consent of the rectified will, to the evan- 
gelical testimony concerning (’hrist cruci- 
fied, results the third thing, which is sup- 
posed to be implied in justifying faith ; 
namely, actual trust in the Saviour, and per- 
sonal apprehension of his merits When, 
under the promised leading and influence of 
the Holy Ghost, the penitent sinner thus 
confidently relies and individually lays hold 
on Christ, then the work of justifying faith 
is complete ; then, and not till then, he is 
immediately justified. On the whole, it 
may be said that the faith to which the pri- 
vilege of justification is annexed, is such a 
belief of the gospel, by the power ot the 
Spirit of God, as leads us to come to Christ, 
to receive Christ, to trust in Christ, and to 
commit the keeping of our souls into his 
hands, in humble confidence of liis ability 
and his^^willingness to save us ? 

The grand doctrine of the Reformation 
was that of justification by faith, and was 
therefore held by all the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches. The papists assert that 
man’s inherent righteousness is the merito- 
rious cause of his justification ; many pro. 
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testant divines have endeavoured to imite 
the two, and have held that men are justi- 
ded by faith and good works; and others 
have equally departed from the opinions of 
the earliest reformers on the subject of justi- 
fication, in representing it as resulting from 
the imputation of Christ’s active and passive 
righteousness to those that believe, instead 
of confining the imputation to the moral 
consequence and effect of both. In other 
words, that which is reckoned to us in our 
justification for righteousness is our faith in 
Christ's merits, and that not because of any 
intrinsic value in faith ; but only for the sake 
of those merits. In a mere moral sense 
man’s sin or righteousness is imputed to 
him, when he is considered as actually the 
doer of sinful or of righteous acts. A man's 
sin or righteousness is imputed to him in its 
legal consequence, under a government of 
rewards and punishments ; and then to im- 
pute sin or righteousness signifies, in a legal 
sense, to reckon and to account it, to acquit 
or condemn, and forthwith to punish, or to 
exempt from punishment. Thus Shimei en- 
treats D<ivid, that he would “not impute 
folly to him,” that is, that he would not 
punish his folly. In this sense, too, David 
speaks of the blessedness of the man whose 
“ transgression is forgiven,” and to whom 
the Lord “ imputetli not sin,” that is, whom 
he forgives, so that the legal consecjuence of 
his sm shall not fsill upon him. 1 his non- 
jinputation of sin, to a sinner, is expressly 


called the “imputation of righteousness, 
without works ; ” the imputation of righte^ 
ousness is, then, the non-punishment, or the 
pardon of sin ; and if this passage be read in 
its connexion, it will also be seen, that by 
“imputing” faith for righteousness, the 
apostle means precisely the same thing: 
“ But to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that jiistifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted for righteousness ; even as David 
also descriheth the man to whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works, saying. 
Blessed is the man whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered. Blessed 
is the man to whom the Lord imputeth not 
sin.” This miotation from David would 
have been nothing to the apostle’s purpose, 
unless he had understQod the forgiveness of 
sins, and the imputation of righteousness, 
and the non-imputation of sin, to signify the 
same thing as “ counting faith for righteous- 
ness,” with only this difference, that the 
introduction of the term “faith” marks the 
manner in which the forgiveness of sin is ob- 
tained To have faith imputed for righteous- 
ness, is nothing more than to be justified by 
faith, which is also called by St. Paul, “ being 
made righteous,” that is, being placed by an 
act of free forgiveness, through faith in 
Christ, in the condition of righteous men, in 
this respect, that the penalty of the law does 
not lie against them, and that they are the 
acknowledged objects of the divine favour. 
See Faith. 
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KADESII-BARNEA, a station of the 
Israelites, to winch they returned again after 
thirty-eight years, is said to be in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, Nuin. xiii. 21; xx. 1 ; Dent, 
xxxii. 51; but in the wilderness of Paran, 
Num. xii. 16. In the Itinerary it is simply 
called Rithmuh, “ the wilderness.” Dr. 
Hales observes, that Wells, Shaw, the authors 
of the “ Universal History,” &c , have greatly 
perplexed and obscured the geography of 
this Itinerary, by supposing that there were 
two places of this name distinct from each 
other. They consider the latter of them as 
situated on the western side of Mount Hor, 
towards the land of Canaan, and thus con- 
found it with that Kadesh in the land of the 
Philistines, where Abraham sojourned, Gen. 
xvi. 13 ; XX. 1. But that it lay on the east 
side of Mount Hor, is evident ; for why 
should Moses send messengers from Kadesh 
to the king of Edom, requesting permission 
to pass through his territories in the way to 
Canaan, if they were already at the verge of 
Palestine, Num. xx. 14 ? This application, 
however, was necessary if his territories were 
situated between Canaan and the Israelites. 
The true situation of Kadesh is ascertained 
beyond a doubt, from its lying between 
Mount Hor and Ezion-Geber, on the Elanitic 
Gulf, Num xxxiii. 35 — 37- 
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KADMONITES, ancient inhabitants of 
the land of Canaan, whose habitation was 
beyond Jordan, to the east of Pheriicia, Goii. 
XV IQ The Kadmonitea were descended 
from (’anaan, the Son of Ham. It has been 
conjectured that the celebrated Cadmus, the 
founder of Thebes m Bceotia, was originally 
a Kadmonite ; and that his wife, Hermione, 
was so named from Mount Hermon. 

KEDAR. This name signifies black in 
the original ; and hence Bochart concludes 
that it refers to a people or tribe of Arabs 
who were more than others burnt by the sun ; 
hut none of the Arabs are black. The name 
is also supposed to refer to the black tents 
made of felt, which arc still in use ; and 
Cant. i. 5, IS quoted m support of this usage 
of the word : “ I am black, but comely as 
the tents of Kedar.” But the Arabic root is 
by some said to signify power and dignity. 
Kedar was the second son of Ishmael, whoso 
family probably became more numerous, or 
more warlike, than those of his brethren, and 
so took precedence of name. This latter 
supjiosition appears probable from the man- 
ner in which they are mentioned by Isaiah, 
xxi. 16, 17, who speaks of “the glory of 
Kedar, and “ the archers and mighty men 
of Kedar.” Their flocks are also spoken of 
by the same prophet, Isaiah lx. 7> together 
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witib ^tiiD9e of Nebaioth, whose tribe or 
toilf botli tiihared and outlived the glory of 
Kodar« 

KEDlitON, a amall brook which, rising 
iioar Jearuaalem, runs through the valley on 
die east of the city^ between it and the 
Mount of Olives. Descending into the 
iralley from St. Stephen’s gate, the traveller 
comes to the bed of the brook Kedron, which 
is but a few paces over. This brook is 
stated by Pococke to have its rise a little way 
farther to the north, but its source does not 
appear to have been ascertained. Like 
the llissus, it is dry at least nine months in 
the year ; its bed is narrow and deep, which 
indicates that it must formerly have been the 
channel for waters that have found some 
other and probably subterranean course. 
There is now no water in it, except after 
heavy rains. A bridge is thrown over it a 
little below the gate of St. Stephen; and 
they say, that when there is water, unless 
the torrent swells much, which very rarely 
ocairs, it all runs under ground to the norm 
of this bridge. The course of the brook is 
along the valley of Jehoshaphat, to the 
south-west corner of the city, and then turn- 
ing to the south, it runs to the Dead Sea. 

KENITES, people who dwelt westward 
of the Dead Sea, and extended themselves 
pretty far into Arabia Petraea ; for Jethro, 
the priest of Midian, and father-in-law to 
Moses, was a Kenite, Judps i. 16 ; 1 Chron. 
ii, 55 ; 1 Sam. xv. 6. When Saul was sent 
to destroy the Amalekites, the Kenites, who 
had joined them, perhaps by compulsion, 
were ordered to depart from them, that they 
mi^ht not share in their fate ; and the reason 
assi^ed was, that they ** showed kindness 
to the children of Israel when they came up 
out of Egypt,” I Sam. xv. 6. miich, ac- 
cording to the margin of our Bible, is to be 
understood of the father-in-law of Moses and 
his family. From the story of Jethro, who 
is expressly said to be a Midianite, they ap- 
pear to have retained the worship of the true 
God among them; for which, and their 
kindness to the Israelites when passing their 
country, they were spared in the general 
destruction of the nations bordering on 
Canaan. Of these Kenites were the Rechab- 
ites, the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, and 
the Suchathites, mentioned in 1 Chron. ii. 
65, whose chief office was that of scribes. 
(See Rechabites.) Balaam, w^hen invited by 
Balak, king of Moab, to curse Israel, stood 
upon a mountain, whence he addressed the 
Kenites, and said, Strong is thy dwelling- 
place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock ; 
nevei^eless, the Kenite shall be wasted 
until Ashur shall carrj’ thee away captive,” 
Kum. xxiv. 21, 22. the Kenites dwelt in 
mountains and rocks almost inaccessible. 
They were conquered and carried into, cap- 
tivity by Nebuebadnexsar. After Saul, the 
Kenites are not mentioned ; but they sub- 
msted, being mingled mums the Edomites 
and other nations of Arabia Petrma. 
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KENlZZmSg an ancient people of Ca- 
naan, whose land God promised to the de- 
scendants of Abraham, Gen. xv. 19. It is 
thought that this people dwelt in the moun- 
tains south of Judea. 

KETURAH, the name of Abraham’s se- 
cond wife. Abraham married Keturah, when 
he was one hundred and forty years of age, 
and by her he had six sons, Zimram, Jokshan, 
Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and Shuah. Some 
chronolo^ers, as Bishop Clayton, Hallet,d?c., 
thinking it improbable that Abraham should 
marry again at such an advanced age, have 
dislocated the chronology of this period, by 
supposing that Abraham took Keturah as a 
concubine, in consequence of his wife Sarah’s 
barrenness, even before he left Charran ; and 
that Keturah's children were among the 
souls born to him and Lot during their 
residence in that country. But it seems 
evident from the whole tenor of the history, 
that Abraham was childless until the birth 
of Ishmael, Gen. xv. 2, 3 ; that he had no 
other son than Ishmael when he received the 
promise of Isaac, Gen. xvii. 18 ; and that 
Isaac and Ishmael jointly, as his eldest sons, 
celebrated his funeral, Gen. xxv. 9. His 
second marriage, at the age of one hundred 
and forty years, shows his faith in the divine 
promise, that he should be a father of many 
nations ; ” for which purpose his constitution 
might be miraculously renewed, as Sarah’s 
was. Besides, Abraham himself was horn 
‘when his father Terah was one hundred and 
thirty years of age. Abraham settled the 
sons of Keturah in the east country of Arabia, 
near the residence of Ishmael. 

KEY is frequently mentioned in scripture, 
as well in a natural as in a figurative sense. 
The keys of the ancients were very different 
from ours ; because their doors and trunks 
■were closed generally with bands, and the 
key served only to loosen or fasten these 
bands in a certain manner. In a moral sense 
key has many significations : “ And the key 
of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder : so he shall open, and none shall 
shut; and he shall shut, and none shall 
open,” Isaiah xxii. 22,— he shall be ^rand 
roaster and principal officer of his prince’s 
house. Christ promises to St. Peter, that 
he should first open the gate of his kingdom, 
both to Jew and gentile, in making the first 
converts among them. Matt. xvi. 19. It is 
observable that no supremacy is here given 
to St. Peter ; as the power of binding and 
loosing belonged equally to all the apostles. 
Matt, xviii. 18. Hie term binding and loos- 
ing was customarily applied by the Jews to 
a decision respecting doctrines or rites, 
establishing which were lawful and which 
imlawful. (See Bind.) And it may also de- 
note, to bind with sickness, and to loose by 
restoring to health. Jesus Christ says that 
he has tne key of death and hell, Rev. i. 18 ; 
that is, it is in his power to bring to the 
grave, or to deliver from it ; to appoint to 
life or to death. 
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KIBI^)TH HATAAVAlf, one of the 
encampmentfi of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, Num. xi. 34, 35. 

KID, the young of the goat. Among 
the Hebrews the kid was reckoned a great 
delicacy ; and appears to have been served 
for food in preference to the lamb. (See 
Goat,) It continues to be a choice dish in 
the neighbouring countries. After drink- 
ing/' says Salt, h la Sultane, as it is 
termed by French writers, hookahs were 
offered to us; and soon afterwards, to my 
great surprise, dinner was announced. We 
accordingly retired with the dola of Aden to 
another apartment, where a kid, broiled and 
cut into small pieces, with a quantity of pil- 
laued rice, was served up to us, agreeably to 
the fashion of the country. No people in 
the world is more straitened than the Abys- 
sinians with respect to the necessaries of 
life : a little juwarry* bread, a small quantity 
of fish, an adequate supply of goat’s and 
camel’s milk, and a kid on very particular 
occasions, constitute the whole of their sub- 
sistence. As soon as we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Howakil, a very neat hut was prepared 
for me ; and as the evening was far advanced, 
1 consented to stay for the night. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of these good 
people ; a kid was killed, and a quantity of 
fresn milk was brought and presented in 
straw baskets made of the leaves of the 
doom-tree, seared over with wax, a manu- 
facture in which the natives of these islands 
particularly excel.” The village of Engedi, 
situate in the neighbourhood of Jericho, 
derives its name from the Hebrew word 
a fountain, and a kid. It is suggested by 
the situation among lofty rocks, which, over- 
hanging the valleys, are very precipitous. A 
fountain of pure water rises near the summit, 
which the inhabitants called Engedi, “the 
fountain of the goat,” because it is hardly 
accessible to any other creature. 

KINGDOM, in scripture, is a term of 
frequent occurrence, and variously applied. 
Thus wc read of the kingdom of God, Psalm 
ciii. 1 9, Dan. iv. 3 ; or nis universal empire 
and dominion over all creatures ; in reference 
to which it is said, “Jehovah is a great 
Qod, and a great King above all gods,” 
Psalm xcv. 3. “ His throne is established in 
the heavens, and his kingdom riileth over 
all.” Again: we frequently read in the 
evangelists of the kingdom of heaven; a 
phrase, says Dr. Campbell, in which there is 
a manifest allusion to the predictions in 
which the dispensation of the Messiah was 
revealed by the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly by Daniel, who mentions 
it as “ a kingdom which the God of heaven 
would set up, and which should never be 
destroyed,” Dan. 44. The same prophet 
also speaks of it hi a kingdom to be given, 
with glory and dominion over all people 
nations and languages, to one like unto the 
Son of Man, Dan. vii. 13, 14. And the pro- 
phet Micah, speaking of the same era, repre.. 
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sents it as a time when Jehovah, having 
removed all the afflictions of his people, 
would reim over them in Mount Zion 
thenceforth even for ever, Micah iv, 6, 7. 
According to the prophecy of Daniel, this 
kingdom was to take place during the exist- 
ence of the Roman empire, the last of the 
four great monarchies that had succeeded 
each other, Dan. ii. 44. And as it was set up 
by the God of heaven, it is, in the New Testa- 
ment, termed “the kingdom of God,” or “the 
kingdom of heaven.” It was typified by the 
Jewish theocracy, and declared to be at nand 
by John the Baptist, and by Christ and his 
apostles also in the days of his flesh ; but it 
did not come with power till Jesus rose 
from the dead and sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. Acts ii. 32 — 37. 
Then was he most solemnly inaugurated, 
and proclaimed King of the New Testament 
church, amidst adoring myriads of attendant 
angels, and “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” Then were fulfilled the words of 
Jehovah by the Psalmist David, “ I have set 
my King upon my holy hill of Zion,” Psalm 
ii. 6. This is that spiritual empire to which 
he himself referred when interrogated before 
Pontius Pilate, and in reference to which he 
said, “ My kingdom is not of this world,”. 
John xviii. 36, 37. His empire, indeed, ex- 
tends to every creature ; for “ all authority 
is committed into his hands, both m heaven 
and on earth,” and he is “ head over all 
things to the church;” but his kingdom 
primarily imports the gospel church, which 
IS the subject of his laws, the seat of bis 
government, and the object of his care ; and, 
being surrounded with powerful opposers, 
he is represented as ruling in the midst of 
his enemies. This kingdom is not of a 
worldly origin, or nature, nor has it this 
world for its end or object. It can neither 
be promoted nor defended by worldly power, 
influence, or carnal weapons, but by bearing 
witness unto the truth, or by the preaching 
of the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. Its real subjects are onty those 
w’ho are of the truth, and hear Christ’s 
voice ; for none can enter it but such as are 
born from above, John iii. 3 — 5; nor can 
any be visible subjects of it, but such as 
appear to be regenerated, by a credible pro- 
fession of faith and obedience. Its privileges 
and immunities are not of this world, but 
such as are spiritual and heavenly ; they are 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly things in 
Christ Jesus, Ephesians i. 3. 

KINGS. This word does not always im- 
ply the same degree of power, nor the same 
degree of importance; nor does it imply 
the magnitude of the dominion or territory 
of these officers. In scripture many persons 
are called kings, whom we should ra&er 
denominate chiefs or leaders; and many 
single towns, or, at most, together with thdr 
adjacent villages, are said to have had kings. 
Not aware of this lower sense of the word 
king, or unwilling to adopt it, many persons 
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luiv« been wWiTassed by iLe following pas- 
sage : Moses commanded ns a law, — he 
was king in JeBhurun,’\Deut. xxxiii. 4, 5, 
or king among the Israelites ; that is, he was 
the principal among the assembly of the 
superiors of the Israelites. Some refer this 
to Jehovah. Moses was the chief, the leader, 
the guide of his people, fulfilling the duties 
of a king ; but he was not king in the same 
sense as David or Solomon was afterwards. 
This remark reconciles the followinff observ- 
ation : ** 'J'hese kings reigned in Eaom, be- 
fore there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel/' Gen. xxxvi. 3 1 ; for Moses, though 
he was king in an inferior sense, did not 
reign, in the stronger sense, over the children 
of Israel, their constitution not being mo- 
narchical under him. Besides, we find in 
Joshua, that almost every town in Canaan 
had its king j and we know that the terri- 
tories of these towns must have been very 
inconsiderable, Joshua xii. 9 — 24. Adoni- 
zedek, himself no very powerful king, men- 
tions seventy kings whom he had subdued 
and mutilated. 

Kinos, Books of. The first book of 
Kings commences with an account of the 
death of David, and contains a period of a 
hundred and twenty-six years, to the death 
of Jehoshaphat} and the second book of 
Kings continues the history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah through a period of three 
hundred years, to the destruction of the city 
and temple of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
These two books formed only one in the 
Hebrew canon, and they were probably com- 
piled by ICzra from the records which were 
regularly kept, both in Jerusalem and Sama- 
ria, of all public transactions. These records 
appear to have been made by the eontemjio- 
rary prophets, and frequently derived their 
names from the kings whose history they 
contained. They are mentioned in many 
parts of scripture; thus, 1 Kings xi 41, we 
read of the Book of the Acts of {Solomon, 
which is supposed to have been written by 
Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo, 2 Chron. ix. 29. 
We elsewhere read that Shemaiah the pro- 
phet, and Iddo the seer, wrote the Acts of 
Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xii. 15 ; that J>ehu wrote 
the Acts of Jehoshaphat, 2 (Jhron. xx 34 ; 
and Isaiah those of Uzziah and Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 22 ; xxxii. 32. We may there- 
fore conclude, that from these public records, 
and other authentic documents, were com- 
posed the two books of Kings ; and the uni- 
formity of their style favours the opinion of 
their being put into their present shape by 
the same person. 

KISHON, That ancient river, the river 
Kishon,” falls into the bay of Acre, and has 
its source in the hills to the east of the plain 
of Esdraelon, which it intersects. Being 
enlarged by several small streams, it passes 
between Mount Carmel and the hills to the 
north, and then falls into the sea at this 
point. In the condition we saw it, says 
Mlmndrell, its waters were low and iiicon- 
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siderable ; but in passing along the side of 
the plain, we discerned the tracks of many 
lesser torrents, falling down into it from the 
mountains, which must needs make it swell 
exceedingly upon sudden rains, as doubtless 
it actually did at the destruction of Sisera's 
host. 

KISS, a mode of salutation, and token of 
respect, which has been practised in all 
nations. It was also in ordinary use among 
the Jews ; hence Judas in this way saluted 
his master. But there was also the kiss of 
homage, as one of the ceremonies performed 
at the inauguration of the kings of Israel. 
The Jews called it the kiss of majesty. 
Psalm ii. 12, seems to be an allusion to this. 
St. Paul speaks frequently of the kiss of 
peace, which was in use among believers, 
and was given by them to one another as a 
token of chanty and union, publicly in their 
religious assemblies, Heb. xiii. 24. Kissing 
the feet is in eastern countries expressive of 
exuberant gratitude or reverence 

KITE, Lev. xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 13; 
Job xxviii 7 . Bochart supposes this to be 
the bad which the Arabians call the ja-jao, 
from its note ; and which the ancients named 
cBsaloriy “ the merlin," a bird celebrated for 
its sharp-sightodnrss This faculty is referred 
to in Job \xviu. 7 , where the word is ren- 
dered “vulture." A.s a noun masculine 
plural, in Isaiah xiii 22, xxxiv. 14, 

and Jer 1. 39, Bochart says that jackals are 
intended ; hut, by the several contexts, par- 
ticularly the last, it may well mean a kind 
of unclean liird, and so be the same with that 
mentioned above. 

KOllATfl, the second son of Levi, and 
father of Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzzicl, 
Gen. xlvi. 1 1 ; Exod. vi. 18. Kohath's family 
was appointed to carry the ark and sacred 
vessels of the tabernacle, w^hile the Israelites 
marched through the wilderness, Num. iv. 
&c 

KORAH was the son of Izhar, of the race 
of Levi, and father of Asher, Elkanah, and 
Aliasaph, and head of the Korites, a cele- 
brated family among the Levites. Korah, 
being dissatisfied with the rank he held 
among the sons of Levi, and envying the 
authority of Mo^es and Aaron, formed a 
party against them, in which he engaged 
Dathan, Abiram, and On, vith two hundred 
and fifty of the principal Levites, Num. xvi. 
1 — 3, &c. Korah, at the head of the rebels, 
went to Moses and Aaron, and complained 
that they alone arrogated ' to themselves all 
the authority over the people of the Lord. 
Moses, falling with his face on the earth, 
answered them as follows ; “ To-morrow, in 
the morning, the Lord will discover who are 
his. Let every one of you take, therefore, 
his censer, and to-morrow he shall put in- 
cense into it, and offer it before the Lord ; 
and he shall be acknowledged priest whom 
the Lord shall choose and approve." ITie 
next day, Korah, with two hundred and fifty 
of his faction, presenting themselves wiia 
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their censers before the Lord, the glorv of 
the Lord appeared visibly over the taber- 
nacle, and a voice was heard to say, Sepa- 
rate yourselves from among this congrega- 
tion, that 1 may consume them in a mo- 
ment,*’ Upon tnis, Moses and Aaron, fall- 
ing with their faces to the ground, said, “() 
God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall 
one man sin, and wilt thou be wroth with 
all the congregation ? ” And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Command all the people to 
depart from about the tents of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram.” When, therefore, the 
people were retired, Moses said, “If these 
men die the common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not sent me ; but if the earth 
open and swallow them up quick, ye shall 
know that they have blasphemed the Lord.” 


As soon as he had spoken, the earth opened 
from under their feet, and swallowed them 
up with what belonged to them. There was 
one thing which added to this surprising 
wonder, and which was, that when Korah 
was thus swallowed up in the earth, his sons 
were preserved from his misfortunes. We 
know not the exact year in which the death 
of Korah and his companions happened. 
The sons of Korah continued as before to 
serve in ^e tabernacle of the Lord. David 
appointed them their office in the temple, to 
guard the doors, and sing the praises of God. 
To them are ascribed several psalms, which 
are designated by the name of Korah ; as the 
forty-second, forty-fourth to the forty-ninth, 
eighty .fourth to the eighty-seventh ; in all, 
eleven psalms. 


TiAHAN, the son of llcthuel, grandson of 
Nahor, brother to Uehekah, and father of 
Rachel and Jicah, Gen. xxviii 2, ike. Of 
this man, the first thing we hear is his enter- 
tainment of Abialiam’s servant when he 
came on his errand to Rebekah. Hospitality 
wavS the virtue of liis age and country : in 
his case, however, it seems to have been no 
little stimulated by the sight of “ the ear- 
ring and the laaccletson bis sister’s hands,” 
winch the servant had already given her, 
Gen. XXIV. 30 j so he speedily made room 
for the camels. He nevt is presented to us 
as beguiling that sister’s son, who had sought 
A shelter in Ins house, and whose circum- 
stances placed him at Ins mercy, of fourteen 
years’ service, when he had covenanted with 
him for seven only ; endeavouring to retain 
his labour when he would not pay him his 
labour’s worth, himself devouring the por- 
tion which he should have given to his 
daughters, counting them but as strangers, 
Gen. xx\i. 15. Compelled, at length, to 
pay Jacob wages, he changes them ten 
times, and, in the spirit of a crafty griping 
worldling, makes him account for whatever 
of the flock was torn of beasts or stolen, 
whether by day or night. When Jacob flies 
from this iniquitous service with his family 
and cattle, Laban still pursues and perse- 
cutes him, intending, if his intentions had 
not been overruled by a mightier hand, to 
send him aw'ay empty, even after he had 
been making, for so long a period, so usuri- 
ous a profit of him. 

LACHISH, a city of Palestine, Joshua x. 
23 ; XV. 39. Sennacherib besieged liachish, 
but did not make himself master of it. From 
thence it was that he sent Kabshakeh against 
Jerusalem, 2 Kings xviii. 17 ; xix.,8 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 9. 

LAMAISM, the religion of the people of 
Thibet. The Delai Lama, “ Grand Lama,” 
is at once the High Priest, and the visible 
object of adoration, to this nation, to the 
hordes of wandering Tartars, and to the pro- 
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digioiis population of China. He resides at 
Patoli, a vast palace on a mountain near the 
banks of the Burampooter, about seven miles 
from Lahasse. The foot of the mountain is 
surrounded by twenty thousand lamas, or 
priests, in iitiendaiice on their sovereign 
]>ontitr, who is considered as the viceregent 
of the Deity on earth ; and the more remote 
Tartars are said to regard him absolutely as 
the Deity himself, and call him God, the 
everlasting father ot heaven. They hclieve 
him to be immortal, and endowed with all 
knowledge and virtue. Every y''ar they 
come up from different parts to worship, e id 
make rich oflerings at his shrme. Even the 
erapi ror of China, who is a Mantchou 'l\ir- 
tar, doc'^ not fail m acknowledgments to him 
mins religions capacity; and entertains in 
the ])alace of Pekin an inferior lama, deputed 
as his nuncio from 'JMiibet. The grand lama 
IS only to be seen in a secret place of his 
]>alace, amidst a great number of lainjis, sit- 
ting cross-legged on a cushion, and decked 
all over witli gold and precious stones ; 
while, at a distance, the people jnostiate 
themselves before him, it being not lawful 
for any so much as to kiss bis feet. He 
returns not the least sign of respect, nor 
ever speaks, even to the greatest princes ; 
but only lays his band upon their heads, and 
they arc fully persuaded that they thereby 
receive a full forgiveness of their sins 'i'hc 
Sunniasses, or Indian pilgrims, often visit 
Thibet as a holy place ; and the lama enttr- 
tains a body of two or three hundred in his 
pay. Besides his religious influence and 
authority, he is possessed of unlimited power 
throughout his dominions, which are veiy 
extensive. The inferior lamas, who form 
the most numerous as well as the most 
powerful body in the state, have the priest- 
hood entirely in their hands, and, besides, 
fill up many monastic orders, which arc held 
in great veneration among them. The whole 
country, like Italy, abounds with priests ; 
and they entirely subsist on the rich presents 
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•ant them from the utmost extent of Tartary, 
from the empire the great mogul, and 
almost all parts of the Indies, llie 
opinion of the orthodox among theThibetians 
i8» when the grand lama seeps to die, 
either of old age or infirmities, his soul, in 
feet, only quits a crazy habitation to enter 
another, younger and better; and is dis- 
covered again in the body of some child, by 
certain tokens, known only to the lamas, or 
priests, in which order he always appears. 
Almost all the nations of the east, except 
the Mahometans, believe the metempsychosis ^ 
or transmigration of the soul, as the most 
important article of their faith; especially 
the inhabitants of Thibet and Ava, the Pe- 
ffuans, the Siamese, the greater part of the 
Chinese and Japanese, and the Monguls and 
Kalmucks. According to their doctrine, the 
soul no sooner leaves her old habitation than 
she enters a new one. The delai lama^ there- 
fore, or rather the god Foe or Full, residing 
in the delai lama, passes to his successor ; 
and he being a god, to whom all things are 
known, the grand lama is therefore ac- 
uainted with everything which happened 
uring his residence in his former bodies. 
This religion, which was early adopted in a 
large part of the globe, is said to have been 
of three thousand years* standing ; and nei- 
ther time, nor the influence of men, has had 
the power of shaking the authority of the 
grand lama, lliis theocracy, which extends 
as fully to temporal as to spiritual concerns, 
is professed all over Thibet and Mongalia ; 
is almost universal in Greater and Less 
Bucharia, and several provinces of Tartary ; 
has some followers in the kingdom of Cash- 
mere, in India ; and is the predominant reh- 
gion of China. 

It has been observed that the religion of 
Thibet is the counterpart of the Roman 
Catholic, since the inhabitants of that coun- 
try use holy water, and a singing service. 
Tney also offer alms, prayers, and sacrifices 
for the dead. They have a vast number of 
convents filled with monks and friars, 
amounting to thirty thousand, and con- 
fessors chosen by their superiors. They use 
beads, wear the mitre, like the bishops ; and 
their delai lama is nearly the same among 
them as the sovereign pontiff was formerly, 
in the zenith of his power, among the Roman 
Catholics. * So complete is the resemblance, 
that, when one of the first Romish mission- 
aries penetrated Thibet, he came to the 
conclusion, that the devil had set up there 
an imitation of the rites of the Catholic 
church, in order the more effectually to 
destroy the souls of men. Captain Turner, 
•peaking of the religion of Thibet, says, 
** It seems to be the schlsmatical offspring 
of the religion of the Hindoos, deriving 
its c^gin from one of the followers of 
that faith, a disciple of Bouddhu, who first 
broached the doctrine which now prevails 
over the wide extent of Tartary. It is 
reported to have received its earliest ad- 
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tnission in that part of Tibet^ or Thibet, bor- 
dering upon India, which from hence became 
the seat of the sovereign lamas, to have 
traversed over Mantchieux Tartary, and to 
have been ultimately disseminated over 
China and Japan. Tnoi^h it differs from 
the Hindoo in many of its outward forms, 
yet it still bears a very close afiinity with 
the religion of Brumha in many important 
particulars. The principal idol in the tem- 
ples of Tibet, or Thibet, is Muha-Moonee, 
the Booddhu of Bengal, who is worshipped 
under these and various other epitfiets, 
throughout the great extent of Tartary, and 
amonjr all nations to the eastward of the 
Brumnapootru. In the wide-extended space 
over which this faith prevails, the same ob- 
ject of veneration is acknowledged under 
numerous titles : amon^ others, he is styled 
Godumu, or Gotumu, in Assam and Ava, 
Shumunu in Siam, Amida Buth in Japan, 
Fohi in China,*’ &c. 

LAMBETH ARTICLES. See Predes- 

TINATION. 

LAMECH, a descendant of Cain, the son 
of Mathusael, and father of Jabal, Jubal, 
Tubal-Cain, and Naamah, Gen. iv. 18 — 20 , 
&c. He stands branded as the father of 
polygamy, the first who dared to violate the 
sacred command, Gen. li. 24 ; giving way to 
his unbridled passion, and thus overleaping 
the divine mound raised by the wisdom of 
our great Creator ; which restraint is en- 
forced by the laws of nature herself, who 
peoples the earth with an equal number of 
males and females, and thereby teaches 
foolish man that polygamy is incompatible 
with her wise regulations. He married Adah 
and, Zillah ; the former was the mother of 
Jabal and Jubal, and the latter of Tubal- 
Cain and Naamah, his sister. 

2. Lamech, the son of Methuselah, and 
father of Noah. He lived a hundred, four- 
score, and two years before the birth of 
Noah, Gen. v. 25 , 31 ; after which he lived 
five hundred and ninety-five years longer : 
thus the whole term oi his life was seven 
hundred and seventy-seven years. 

LAMExNTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
This book was formerly annexed to his pro- 
hecies, though it now forms a separate 
ook. Josephus, and several other learned 
men, have referred them to the death of 
Josiah; but the more common opinion is, 
that they were applicable only to some period 
subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar. But though it be 
aUowed that the Lamentations were prima- 
rily intended as a pathetic description of 
present calamities, yet, while Jeremiah 
mourns the desolation of Judah and Jeru- 
salem during the Babylonian captivity, he 
may be considered as prophetically painting 
the still jppreater miseries they were to suffer 
at some future time : tins seems plainly indi- 
cated by hifi referrii^ to the time when tiie 
punishment of their iniquity shall be accom- 
plished, and they shall no more be carried 
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into captivitjr, Latn. iv. 22. The Lamenta- 
tiona are written in metre, and consist of 
a number of plaintive efiiisions, composed 
after the manner of funeral dirges. They 
seem to have been originally written by 
their author as they arose in his mind, and 
to have been afterwards joined together as 
one poem. There is no re^lar arrangement 
of the subiect, or disposition of the parts : 
the same thought is frequently repeated with 
different imagery, or expressed in different 
words. There is, however, no wild inco- 
herency, or abrupt transition; the whole 
appears to have been dictated by the feelings 
of real grief. Tenderness and sorrow form 
the general character of these elegies ; and 
an attentive reader will find great beauty 
in many of the images, and great energy 
in some of the expressions. This book of 
Lamentations is divided into five chapters ; 
in the first, second, and fourth, the prophet 
speaks in his own person, or by an elegant 
and interesting personification introduces 
the city of Jerusalem as lamenting her cala- 
mities, and confessing her sins ; in the third 
chapter a single Jew, speaking in the name 
of a chorus of his countrymen, like the 
Coryphaeus of the Greeks, describes the 
punishment inflicted upon him by God, but 
still acknowledges his mercy, and expresses 
some hope of deliverance ; and in the fifth 
chapter, the whole nation of the Jews pour 
forth their united complaints and supplica- 
tions to Almighty God. 

Every chapter, with the exception of the 
third, contains twenty-two verses, corre- 
sponding in number with the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet; and each verse com- 
mences with a different letter, the first with 
aleph, the second with beth, the third with 
gimel, &c. The third chapter, consisting 
of sixty-six verses, has three verses together 
beginning with the same letter, the following 
three with the next letter, &c. This peculi- 
arity may be seen in Psiilm cxix. ; the first 
eight verses in which commence with aleph, 
the next eight with beth, &c. till the whole 
alphabet has been consecutively taken. This 
mode of versification, which has some dis- 
tant resemblance to the modern acrostic 
style, seems to have been employed by the 
Hebrews in some of their elegiac poetry, per- 
haps to assist the memory. 

LAMP, \aftiras. There is frequent men- 
tion of lamps in scripture, and tne word is 
often used figuratively. The houses in the 
east were, from the remotest antiquity, 
lighted with lamps ; and hence it is so com- 
mon in scripture to call everything which 
enlightens the body or mind, which ^ides 
or refreshes, by the name of a lamp. These 
lamps were sustained by a large candlestick 
set upon the ground. The houses of Egypt, 
in modem times, are never without lights : 
they bmm lamps all the night long, and in 
every occupied apartment. So requisite to 
the comfort of a family is this custom reck- 
oned, or so imperious is the power which it 
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exercises, that the poorest people would 
rather retrench part of their food than neg- 
lect it. As this custom no doubt prevailed 
in Egypt and the adjacent regions of Ara- 
bia and Palestine in former times, it im- 
parts a beauty and force to some passages of 
scripture which have been little observed 
Thus, in the language of Jeremiah, to ex- 
tinguish the light in an apartment is a 
convertible phrase for total destruction ; 
and nothing can more properly and em- 
phatically represent the total destruc- 
tion of a city than the extinction of the 
lights ; ** 1 will take from them the light of 
a candle, and this whole land shall be a 
desolation and an astonishment.” Job de- 
scribes the destruction of a family among 
the Arabs, and the desolation of their dwell- 
ings, in the very language of the prophet : 
** How oft is the candle of the wicked yut 
out, and how oft cometh their destruction 
upon them !” Job xxi. 17. Bildad expresses 
the same idea in the following beautiful pas- 
sage : “Yea, the light of the wicked shall 
be put out, and the spark of his fire shall 
not shine. The light shall be dark in his 
tabernacle, and his candle shall be put out 
with him,” Job xviii 5, 6. A burning lamp 
is, on the other hand, the chosen symbol m 
prosperity, a beautiful instance of which 
occurs in the complaint of Job : “ O that I 
were as in months past, as in the days when 
God preserved me ; when his candle shined 
upon my bead, and when by his light I 
walked through darkness,” Job xxix. 2, 3. 
When the ten tribes were taken from Reho- 
boam, and given to his rival, Jehovah pro- 
mised to reserve one tribe, and assigns this 
reason : “ That David my servant may have 
a light always before me in Jerusalem,” 
1 Kings xi. 36. In many parts of the east, 
and in particular in the Indies, instead of 
torches and flambeaux, they carry a pot of 
oil in one hand, and a lamp full of oily rags 
in the other. 

LANGUAGE, the faculty of human 
speech, concerning the origin of which there 
have been entertained different opinions 
among philosophers and learned men. The 
lyiosaic history, which gives us an account 
of the formation and first occupations of 
man, represents him as being immediately 
capable of conversing with his Maker ; of 
giving names to the various tribes and classes 
of animals ; and of reasoning consecutively, 
and in perfectly appropriate terms, concern- 
ing his own situation, and the relation he 
stood in to the other creatures. As in man’s 
first attempt at speech, according to this 
account, there appear no crudeness of con- 
ception, no barrenness of ideas, and no inex- 
pressive or unappropriate terms, we noust 
certainly infer, that God who made and 
endued him with corporeal and mental 
powers perfectly suited to his state and con- 
dition in life, endued him, also, not only 
with the faculty of speech, but with epeecn 
or language itself ; which latter was as ne- 
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cetmy-lo his comfort, and to the perfection 
and end of hm being, as any other power or 
faetdtf which his Creator thought proper to 
bestow upon him. 

Among the antediluvians there was but 
one language ; and even now the indications 
that the various languages of the earth have 
had one common source are very convincing. 
Whether this primitive langu^e was the 
same with any of the languages of which we 
have still any remains, has been a subject of 
much dispute. That the primitive language 
continued at least till the dispersion of man- 
kind, consequent upon the building of Babel, 
there seems little reason to doubt. When, 
by an immediate interposition of divine 
power, the language of men was confounded, 
we are not informed to what extent this con- 
fusion of tongues prevailed. Under the 
article Confusion of Tongues some reasons 
are given to show that the primitive language 
was not lost at that event, but continued in 
the form of the Hebrew. 

There are, however, other opinions on the 
oft-disputed subject as to the primitive lan- 
guage. The Armenians allege, that as the ark 
rested in their country, Noah and his children 
must have remained there a considerable time, 
before the lower and marshy country of 
Chaldea could be lit to receive them ; and it 
is therefore reasonable to suppose they left 
their language there, which was probably the 
very same that Adam spoke. Some have 
fancied the Greek the most ancient tongue, 
because of its extent and copiousness. The 
Teutonic, or that dialect of it which is 
spoken in the Lower Germany and Brabant, 
has found a strenuous patron in Geropius 
Becanus, who endeavours lo derive even the 
Hebrew itself from that tongue. The pre- 
tensions of the Chinese lo tins honour have 
been allowed by several Europeans. The 
patrons of this opinion endeavour to support 
it, partly, by the great antiquity of the Chi- 
nese, and their having preserved themselves 
so many ages from any considerable mixture 
or intercourse with other nations. It is a 
notion advanced by Dr. Alhx, and main- 
tained by Mr. Whiston with his usual tena- 
city and fervour, that the Chinese are the 
IMsterity of Noah, by his children born after 
the flood ; and that Fohi, the first king of 
China, was Noah. As for those which are 
called the oriental languages, they have each 
their partisans. The generality of eastern 
writers allow the preference to the Syriac, 
except the Jews, who assert the antiauity of 
the jfiebrew with the greatest warmtn ; and 
with them several Christian writers agree, 
particularly Chrysostom, Austin, Origen, and 
Jerome, among the ancients; and among the 
moderns, Bochart, Heidegger, Selden, and 
Buxtorf. The Sanscrit has also put in its 
claims ; and some have thou|^ht that the Pali 
bears the character of the highest antiquity. 
All these are however useless speculations. 
The only point worth contending for is, that 
language was conveyed at once to the first 


pair in sufiicient degree for intellectual inter- 
course with each other, and devotional in- 
tercourse with God; and that man was not 
left, as infidel writers have been pleased to 
say, to form it for himself out oi rude and 
instinctive sounds. On this subject the re- 
marks of Delaney are conclusive : “That God 
made man a sociable creature, does not need 
to be proved ; and that when he msde him 
such, he withheld nothing from him that 
was in any wise necessary for his well-being 
in society, is a clear consequence from the 
wisdom and goodness of God; and if he 
withheld nothing any way necessary to his 
well-b(3mg, much less w’ould he withhold 
from him that which is the instrument of 
the greatest happiness a reasonable creature 
is capable of in this world. If the Lord God 
made ‘ Adam a help meet for him,* because 
* It was not good for man to be alone,* can 
we imagine he would leave him unfurnished 
with the means to make that help useful and 
delightful to him ? If it was not good for 
him to be alone, certainly neither was it 
good for him to have a companion to whom 
he could not readily communicate his 
thoughts, with whom he could neither ease 
his anxieties, nor divide or double his joys, 
by a kind, a friendly, a reasonable, a religious 
conversation; and how he could do this in 
any degree of perfection, or to any height of 
rational happiness, is utterly inconceivable 
without the use of speech. 

“ If it be said, that the human organs being 
admirably fitted for the formation of articu- 
late sounds, these, with the help of reason, 
might in time lead men to the use of lan- 
guage, 1 own it imaginable that they might . 
but stdl, till that end were attained m per- 
fection, which possibly might not be in a 
senes of many generations, it must be owned 
that brutes were better dealt by, and could 
better attain all the ends of their creation. 
And if that be absurd to be supposed, cer- 
tainly the other is not less absurd to be be- 
lieved. Nay, I think it justly doubtful, 
whether, without inspiration from God in 
this point, man could ever attain the true 
ends of his being ; at least, if \ce may judge 
in this case, by the example of those nations 
who, being destitute of the advantages of a 
perfect language, are, in all probability, from 
'the misfortune of that sole defect, sunk into 
the lowest condition of barbarism and bru- 
tality. And as to the perfection in which 
the human organs are framed and fitted for 
the formation of articulate sounds, this is 
clearly an argument for believing that God 
immediately blessed man with the use of 
speech, ana gave him wherewithal to exert 
those organs to their proper ends ; for this 
is surely as credible, as that when he gave 
him an appetite for food, and proper organs 
to eat and to digest it, he did not leave him 
to seek painfully for a necessary supply, (till 
his ofifence had made such a search ms curse 
and punishment,) but placed him at once in 
the midst of abundant plenty. The conse- 
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quence from all which is, that the perfection 
and felicity of man, and the wisdom and 
goodness of God, necessarily required that 
Adam should be supematurally endowed 
with the knowledge and use of language. 
And therefore, as certain as it can be, that 
man was made perfect and happy, and that 
God is wise and good ; so certain is it, that, 
when Adam and Eve were formed, they were 
immediately enabled by God to converse and 
communicate their thoughts, in all the per- 
fection of language necessary to all the ends 
of their creation. And as this was the con- 
duct most becoming the goodness of God, 
so we are assured from IMoses, that it was 
that to which his infinite wisdom determined 
him ; for we find that Adam gave names to 
all the creatures before Eve was formed; 
and, consequently, before necessity taught 
him the use of speech.” 

It is true that many languages bear marks 
of being raised to their improved state from 
rude and imperfect elements, and that all are 
capable of being enriched and rendered more 
exact; and it is this which has given some 
colour to those theories which trace all lan- 
guage itself up from elemental sounds, as 
the necessities of men, their increasing know- 
ledge, and their imagination led to the inven- 
tion of new words and combinations. All 
this is, however, consistent with the scrip- 
ture fact, that language was taught at first 
by God to our first parents The dispersion 
of mankind carried many tribes to great dis- 
tances, and wars still farther scattered them, 
and often into wide regions where they were 
further dispersed to live chiefly by the chase, 
by fishing, or at best but an imperfect agri- 
culture. In various degrees we know they 
lost useful arts ; and for the same reasons 
they would lose much of their original lan- 
guage ; those terms being chiefly retained 
which their immediate necessities, and the 
common affairs of a gross life, kept in use. 
But when civilization again overtook these 
portions of mankind, and kingdoms and 
empires were founded among them, or they 
became integral parts of the old empires, 
then their intercourse with each other be- 
coming more rapid, and artificial, and intel- 
lectiud, their language was put into a new 
procCTS of improvement, and to the eye of 
the critic would exhibit the various stages of 
advancement; and in many it would be 
pushed beyond that perfection which it had 
when it first began to deteriorate. See Let- 
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LANTERN. The word occurs, Jokn 
XViii. 3 : jacrA ipauwv koI XafiirdZav : ** with 
torches and lanterns : ” but both terms ap- 
pear to signify torches ; the former of a ruder 
kind than the latter, being formed of split 
laths bound into bundles, throwing around 
a strong glare of light. They came thus 
f^amished to apprehend our Lord, lest he 
should escape through the darkness of the 
night. 

LAODIGEA. lliere were several cities 
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of this name, but the scripture speaks only 
of that in Phrygia, upon the river Lycus, 
near Colosse. Its ancient name was Dios- 
polis : it was afterwards called Khoas. Last- 
ly, Antiochus, the son of Stratonice, rebuilt it, 
and called it Laodicea, from the name of his 
wife Laodice. It became the mother-church 
of sixteen bishoprics. Its three theatres, 
and the immense circus, which was capable 
of containing upwards of thirty thousand 
spectators, the spacious remains of which 
(with other ruins buried under ruins) are 
yet to be seen, give proof of the greatness 
of its ancient wealth and population; and 
indicate too strongly that in that city where 
Christians were rebuked, without exception, 
for their lukewarmness, there were multi- 
tudes who were lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. The amphitheatre was built 
after the Apocalypse was written, and the 
warning of the Spirit had been given to the 
church of the Laodiceans to be zealous and 
repent. There arc no sights of grandeur, 
nor scenes of temptation, around it now. 
its own tragedy may be briefly told. It was 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot ; and 
therefore it was loathsome in the sight of 
God. And it has been blotted from the 
world. It is now as desolate as its inhabit- 
ants were destitute of the fear and love of 
God. It is, as described in his Travels by 
Dr. Smith, “utterly desolated, and without 
any inhabitant, except volves, and jackals, 
and foxes.” It can boast of no human inha- 
bitants, except occasionally when wandering 
Turcomans pitch their tents in its spacious 
amphitheatre. The finest sculptured frag- 
ments are to be seen at a considerable depth, 
in excavations which have been made among 
the ruins. And Colonel Lake obser^^es, 
“There arc few ancient cities more likely 
than Laodicea to preserve many curious 
remains of antiquity beneath the surface of 
the soil. Its opulence, and the earthquakes 
to which it was subject, render it probable 
that valuable works of art were often there 
buried beneath the rums of the public and 
private edifices.” 

LAPWING, nS'DIi, Levit. xi. 19; Deut. 
xiv. 18. The bird intended by the Hebrew 
name in these places is undoubtedly the 
hoopoe: a very beautiful, but most unclean 
and filthy, species of birds. ITie Septuagint 
renders it ?iroira ; and the Vulgate, upupa ; 
which is the same with the Arabian inter- 
preters. The Egyptian name of the bird is 
hikuphah: and the Syrian, kikuphahj which 
approach the Hebrew dukiphath. It may 
have its name from the noise or cry it makes, 
which is very remarkable, and may be heard 
a great way. 

LATITUDINARIANS, a term applied to 
those divines who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, attempted to bring Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Indepenaents, into one com- 
munion, by compromising the differences 
between them. The chi^ leaders of this 
party were the great ChilUngworth and 
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Hakd ; to wboini may be added More, 
Ctiivirorth, <5ale, Tillolson, and Whitchcot. 
Tim were zealously attached to the church 
ni Engkud, but did not look upon episco-, 
pacy as indispensable to the constitution of 
the Christian church. Hence they main- 
tained that those who adopted other forms 
of government and worship, were not on 
that account to be excluded from the com- 
munion, or to forfeit the title of brethren. 
They reduced the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity to a few points. By this way 
of proceeding, they endeavoured to show 
that neither the Episcopalians, who, gene- 
rally speakinpr, were then Arminians, nor 
the Presbyterians and Independents, who as 
generally adopted the doctrines of Calvin, 
had any reason to oppose each other with 
such animosity and bitterness ; since the sub- 
jects of their debates were matters non-essen- 
tial to salvation, and might be variously 
explained and understood, without prejudice 
to their eternal interests. This plan failing, 
through the violence of the bishops on one 
hand, (though sanctioned by the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,) and by the jealousy of the 
more rigid on the other, the name Latitudi- 
narian became a term of reproach, as imply- 
ing an indifferency to all religions, and has 
been generally so used ever since. 

LAVER. Between the altar and the taber- 
nacle, a little to the south, stood a circular 
laver, which, together with its base, was 
made of the brazen ornaments which the 
women had presented for the use of the 
tabernacle, and was thence called ntZ^n 3 1VD, 
Exodus XXX. 18 ; xl. 7. The priests, when 
about to perform their duties, washed their 
hands in this layer. 

LAW, a rule of action ; a precept or com - 
mand, coming from a superior authority, 
which an inferior is bound to obey. The 
manner in which God governs rational crea- 
tures is by a law, as the rule of their obedi- 
ence to him, and this is what we call God^s 
moral government of the world. The term, 
however, is used in scripture with consider- 
able latitude of meaning ; and to ascertain its 
precise import in any particular place, it is 
necessary to regard the scope and connexion 
of the passage in which it occurs. Thus, for 
instance, sometimes it denotes the whole re- 
vealed will of God as communicated to us in 
lus word. In this sense it is generally used 
in the book of Psalms, i. 2 ; xix. 7 i cxix ; 
Isaiah viii. 20; xlii. 21. Sometimes it is 
taken for the Mosaical institution distin- 
guished from the gospel, John i. 17 ; Matt, 
xi. 13 ; xii. 5 ; Acts xxv. S. Hence we fre- 
^lently read of the law of Moses as expres- 
sive ot the whole religion of the Jews, Heb. 
ix. 19 ; X. 28. Sometimes, in a more re- 
stricted sense, for the ritual or ceremonial 
observances of the Jewish religion. In this 
sense the apostle speaks of **the law of 
coigimandments contained in ordinances,” 
£|^8. ii. 15 ; Heb. x. 1 ; and which, being 
only a shadow of good things to come,” 
aio 


Christ Jesus abolished by his death, and 
so in effect destroyed the ancient dis- 
tinction between Jew and gentile. Gal. iii. 
17- Very frequently it is used to signify 
the decalogue, or ten precepts which were 
delivered to the Israelites from Mount Sinai. 
It is in this acceptation of the term that the 
Lord Jesus declares he “ came not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfil it,” Matt. v. 17 ; and 
he explains its import as requiring perfect 
love to God and man, Luke x. 27. It is in 
reference to this view that St. Paul affirms, 
“By the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
living be justified; for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin,” Rom. iii. 20. The lan- 
guage of this law is, “ The soul that sinneth 
it shall die,'^ arid,“ Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things that are writ- 
ten,’* or required, “ in the book of the law, 
to do them,” Gal. iii. 10. To deliver man 
from this penalty, “ Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being himself 
made a curse for us,” Gal. iii. 13. The law, 
in this sense, was not given that men 
should obtain righteousness or justification 
by it, but to convince them of sin, to show 
them their need of a Saviour, to shut them 
up, as it were, from all hopes of salvation 
from that source, and to recommend the 
gospel of divine grace to their acceptance. 
Gal. iii. 19 — 25. Again, the law often de. 
notes the rule of good and evil, or of right 
and wrong, revealed by the Creator and 
inscribed on man’s conscience, even at his 
creation, and consequently binding upon 
him by divine authority ; and in this respect 
it IS in substance the same with the deca- 
logue. That such a law was connate with, 
and, as it were, implanted in, man, ajipears 
from its traces, which, like the ruins of some 
noble building, are still extant in every man. 
It is from those common notions, handed 
down by tradition, though often imperfect 
and perverted, that the heathens themselves 
distinguished right from wrong, by which 
“ they were a law unto themselves, showing 
the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience bearing witness,” Rom. li, 
12 — 15, although they had no express reve- 
lation. 

The term law is, however, eminently 
given to the Mosaic law; on the Pfinci- 
ples and spirit of which, a few general 
remarks may be offered. The right con- 
sideration of this divine institute, says Dr. 
Graves, will surround it with a glory of 
of truth and holiness, not only worthy of its 
ckims, but which has Continued to be the 
of the world on theological and moral 
subjects, and often on great political princi- 
ples, to this day. If we examine the Jewish 
law, to discover the principle on which the 
whole system depends, the primary truth, to 
inculcate and illustrate which is its leading 
object, we find it to be that great basis of all 
reugion, both natural and revealed, the self- 
existence, essential unity, perfections, and 
providence of the supreme Jehovah, the 
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Creator of heaven and earth, llic first line 
of the Mosaic writings inculcates this great 
truth : ** In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the eartn.^' When the lawgiver 
begins to recapitulate the statutes and judg- 
ments he had enjoined to his nation, it is 
with this declaration : ** Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” Deut. vi. 4 ; or, 
as it might be more closely expressed, Jeho- 
vah our Elohim, or God, is one Jehovah. And 
at the commencement of tliat sublime hymn, 
delivered by Moses immediately before his 
death, in which this illustrious prophet sums 
up the doctrines he had taught, the wonders 
by which they had been confirmed, and the 
denunciations by which they were enforced, 
he declares this great tenet with the sublimity 
of eastern poetry, but at the same time with 
the precision of jfiiilosophic truth; “Give 
ear,” says he, “ O ye heavens, and I will 
speak : and hear, () earth, the words of my 
mouth. My doctrine shall drop rain: my 
speech shall distil as the dew, as the small 
rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass,” Deut. xxxii. 1, &c. What, 
is that doctrine so awful, that the whole uni- 
verse is thus invoked to attend to it? so 
salutary, as to be compared with the princi- 
ple whose operation diffuses beauty and 
fertility over the vegetable world? Hear 
the answer: “Because I will publish the 
name of Jehovah; ascribe ye greatness unto 
our God. He is the rock, his work is perfect : 
a God of truth, and without iniquity, just and 
right is he.” 

This, then, is one great leading doctrine 
of the Jewish code. But the manner in 
which this doctrine is taught displays such 
wise accommodation to the capacity and 
character of the nation to whom it is ad- 
dressed, as deserves to be carefully remarked. 
That character by which the supreme Being 
18 most clearly distinguished from every 
other, however exalted ; that character from 
which the acutest reasoners have endeavoured 
demonstratively to deduce, as from their 
source, all the divine attributes, is self- 
existence. Is it not then highly remarkable, 
that it is under this character the Divinity 
is described on his first manifestation to the 
Jewish lawgiver ? The Deity at first reveals 
himself unto him as the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob; and therefore the pecu- 
liar national and guardian God of the Jewish 
race. Moses, conscious of the degeneracy 
of the Israelites, their ignorance of, or their 
inattention to, the true God, and the diffi- 
culty and danger of any attempt to recall 
them to his exclusive worship, and to witb- 
^aw them from Egypt, seems to decline the 
task; but when absolutely commanded to 
undertake it, he said unto God, “ Behold, 
when I come unto the children of Israel, and 
shall say unto them, The God of your fathers 
hath sent me unto you ; and they shall say 
to me. What is his name ? what shall 1 say 
unto them ? And God said unto Moses, I 
am, that I am : and he said, Thus shalt thou 
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say unto the children of Israel, I Am hath 
sent me unto you,” Exod. iii. 13, 14. Here 
we observe, according to the constant method 
of the divine wisdom, when it condescends 
to the prgudices of men, how in the very 
instance of indulgence it corrects their super- 
stition. The rehgion of names arose from 
an idolatrous polytheism ; and the name 
given here directly opposes this error, and 
in the ignorance of that dark and corrupted 
period establishes that great truth, to which 
the most enlightened philosophy can add no 
new lustre, and on which all the most refined 
. spetulations on the divine nature ultimately 
rest, the self-existence, and, by consequence, 
the eternity and immutability, of the one 
great Jehovah. 

But though the self-existence of the Deity 
was a fact too abstract to require its being 
frequently inculcated, his essential unity was 
a practical principle, the sure foundation on 
which to erect the structure of true religion, 
and form a harrier against the encroach- 
ments of idolatry : for this commenced not 
so frequently in denying the existence, or 
even the supremacy, of the one true God, as 
in associating with him for objects of adora- 
tion inferior intermediate beings, who were 
supposed to be more directly employed in 
the administration of human affairs. To 
confute and resist this false principle was, 
therefore, one great object of the Jewish 
scheme. Hence the unity of God is incul- 
cated with perpetual solicitude ; it stands at 
the head of the system of mornl law promul- 
gated to the Jews from Sinai by the divine 
voice, heard by the assembled nation, and 
issuing from the divine glory, with every 
circumstance which could impress the deep- 
est awe upon even the dullest minds : “I 
am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage ; thou shalt have no other 
gods beside me,” Exodus xx. 2, 3. And in 
the recapitulation of the divine laws in 
Deuteronomy, it is repeatedly enforced with 
the most solemn earnestness . “ Hear, U 
Israel, The Lord our God is one Lord,” 
Deut. vi. 4. And again : “Unto thee it 
was showed, that thou mightest know that 
the Lord he is God ; there is none else be- 
side him. Know, therefore, this day, and 
consider it in thine heart, that the Lord he 
is God in heaven above, and in the earth 
beneath: there is none else,” Deut. iv. 35, 39. 

This self-existent, supreme, and only God 
is moreover described as possessed of every 
perfection which can be ascribed to the 
Divinity : “ Ye shall be holy,” says the Lord 
to tbuD people of the Jews ; “ for I the Lord 
your God am holy,” Lev. xix. 2. “Ascribe 
ye,” says the legislator, “ greatness unto our 
God ; he is the rock, his work is perfect ; a 
God of truth, and without iniquity, iust and 
right is he,” Deut. xxxii 4. Ana in the 
hymn of thanksgiving on the miraculous 
escape of the Israelites at the Red Sea, this 
is its burden : “ Who is like unto thee, O 
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Lord, fttnonirst the gods ? who is like unto 
thsce, glorious in hofiness, fearful in praises, 
dolug wonders Exod. xv. 11. And when 
the Lord delivered to Moses the two tables 
of tlbe moral law, he is described as descend* 
ing in the cloud, and proclaiming the name 
bf the Lord ; And the Lord passed by be- 
fore him, and proclaimed, line Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniauity, 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty,*’ Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 

But to teach tiie self-existence, the unity, 
the wisdom, and the power of the Deity, 
nay, even his moral perfections of mercy, 
justice, and truth, would have been insuffi- 
cient to arrest the attention and command 
the obedience of a nation, the majority of 
which looked no farther than mere present 
objects, and at that early period cherished 
scarcely any hopes higher than those of a 
temporal kind, — if, in addition to all this, 
care had not been taken to represent the 
providence of God as not only directing the 
government of the universe by general laws, 
but also perpetually superintending the con- 
duct and determining the fortune of every 
nation, of every family, nay, of every indi- 
vidual. It was the disbelief or the neglect of 
this great truth which gave spirit and energy, 
plausibility and attraction, to the whole sys- 
tem of idolatry. While men believed that 
the supreme God and Lord of all was too 
exalted in his dignity, too remote from this 
sublunary scene, to regard its vicissitudes 
with an attentive eye, and too constantly 
engaged in the contemplation of his own per- 
fections, and the enjoyment of his own inde- 
pendent and all-pcrfect happiness, to inter- 
fere in the regulation of human affairs, they 
regarded with indifference that supreme 
divinity who seemed to take no concern in 
their conduct, and not to interfere as to their 
happiness. However exalted and perfect 
such a Being might appear to abstract specu- 
lation, he was to the generality of mankind 
as if he did not exist ; as their happiness or 
misery were not supposed to be influenced 
by his power, they referred not their conduct 
to his direction. If He delegated to inferior 
beings the regulation of tins inferior world ; 
if aff its concerns were conducted by their 
immediate agency, and all its blessings or 
calamities distributed by their immediate 
determination ; it seemed rational, and even 
necessary, to supplicate their favour and 
submit to their authority ; and neither unwise 
nor unsafe to neglect that Being, who, though 
idl-perfect and supreme, would on this sup- 
position appear, with respect to mankind, 
altogether inoperative. In truth, this fact 
of the perpetual providence of God extending 
even to the minutest evenfa, is inseparably 
obnuected with every motive which is offered 
sway the conduct of the Jews, and forci- 
My inculcated by every event of their history. 
Tm had been manifested in the appointment 


of the land of Canaan for the future settle- 
ment of the chosen people, on the first 
covenant which God entered into with the 
patriarch Abraham $ in the prophecy, that 
for four hundred years they should be 
afflicted in Egypt, and afterwards be thence 
delivered; in the increase of their nation, 
under circumstances of extreme oppression, 
and their supernatural deliverance from that 
oppression. The same providence was dis- 
played in the destruction of the Eg 3 rptian 8 
in the Red Sea ; the travels of the thousands 
of Israel through the wilderness, sustained 
by food from heaven ; and in their subse- 
quent settlement in the promised land by 
means entirely distinct from their own 
strength. Reliance on the same providence 
was the foundation of their civil govern- 
ment, the spirit and the principle of their 
constitution. On this only could they be com- 
manded to keep the sabbatic year without 
tilling their land, or even gathering its spon- 
taneous produce ; confiding in the promise, 
that God would send his blessing on the 
sixth year, so that it should bring forth 
fmit for three years, Lev. xxv. 21. The 
same faith in divine providence alone could 
prevail on them to leave their properties and 
families exposed to the attack of their sur- 
rounding enemies ; while all the males of the 
nation assembled at Jerusalem to celebrate 
the three great festivals, enjoined by divine 
command, with the assurance that no man 
should desire their land when they went up 
to appear before the Lord their God thrice in 
the year, Exod. xxxiv. 24. And, finally, it 
is most evident, that, contrary to all other 
lawgivers, the Jewish legislator renders his 
civil institutions entirely subordinate to his 
religious ; and announces to his nation that 
their temporal adversity or prosperity would 
entirely depend, not on their observance of 
their political regulations ; not on their pre- 
serving a military spirit, or acquiring com- 
mercial wealth, or strengthening themselves 
by powerful alliances ; but on their continu- 
ing to worship the one true God according 
to the religious rites and ceremonies by him 
prescribed, and preserving their piety and 
morals untainted by the corruptions and 
vices which idolatry tended to introduce. 

Such was the theology of the Jewish 
religion, at a period when the whole world 
was deeply infected with idolatry ; when all 
knowleage of the one true God, all reverence 
for his sacred name, all reliance on his pro- 
vidence, all obedience tp his kws, were 
nearly banished from the earth ; when the 
severest chastisements had been tried in 
vain ; when no hope of reformation appeared 
from the refinements of civilization or the 
researches of philosophy; for the most 
civilized and enlightened nations adopted 
with the greatest eagerness, and dissemi- 
nated with the greatest activity, the absurdi- 
ties, impieties, and pollutions of idolatry. 
Then was the Jewish law promulgated to a 
nation, who» to mere human Judgment^ 
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niglit bave appeared incapable of inventing 
or receiving aucb a high degree of inteUectud 
and moral improvement ; fbr they had been 
loim enslaved to the Egyptians* the authors 
and supporters of the grossest idolatry ; they 
had been weighed down by the severest 
bondage* perpetually harassed by the most 
incessant manual labours ; for the Egyp- 
tians “ made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field,” £xod. i. 14. 
At tins time, and in this nation, was the 
Mosaic law promulgated, teaching the great 
principles of true religion, the self-existence, 
the unity, the perfections, and the provi- 
dence of the one great Jehovah ; reprobating 
all false gods, all image-worship, all the 
absurdities and profanations of idolatry. At 
this time, and in this nation, was a system 
of government framed, which had for its 
basis the reception of, and steady adherence 
to, this system of true religion ; and estab- 
lishing many regulations, which would be in 
the highest degree irrational, and could never 
hope to be received, except from a general 
and thorough reliance on the superintendence 
of divine providence, controlling the course 
of nature, and directing every event, so as 
to proportion the prosperity of the Hebrew 
people, according to their obedience to that 
law which they had received as divine. 

It 18 an obvious, but it is not therefore a 
less important remark, that to the Jewish 
religion we owe that admirable summary of 
moral duty, contained in the ten command- 
ments. All fair reasoners will admit that 
each of these must be understood to condemn, 
not merely the extreme crime which it ex- 
pressly prohibits, but every inferior offence 
of the same kind, and every mode of conduct 
leading to such transgression ; and, on the 
contrary, to enjoin opposite conduct, and 
the cultivation of opposite dispositions. 
Thus, the command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
condemns not merely the single crime of 
deliberate murder, but every kind of vio- 
lence, and every indulgence of passion and 
resentment, which tends either to excite such 
violence, or to produce that malignant dis- 
osition of mind, in which the guilt of mur- 
er principally consists : and similarly of 
the rest. In this extensive interpretation of 
the commandments, we are warranted, not 
merely by the deductions of reason, but by 
the letter of the law itself. For the addition 
of the last, “ Thou shalt not covet,” proves 
clearly that in all, the dispositions of the 
heart, as much as the immediate outward 
act, is the object of the divine Legislator $ 
and thus it forms a comment on the meaning, 
as well as a guard for the observance, of ^ 
the preceding commands. Interpreted in 
natural and rational latitude, how com- 
prehensive and important is this summpy 
of moral duty I It inculcates the adoration 
of the one true God, who made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is ; ” 
«rho therefore, be infinite in power, 
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and wisdom, and goodness; the object of 
exclusive adoration ; of gratitude for every 
blessing we enjoy ; of fear, for he is a jealous 
God; of hope, for he is merciful. It pro- 
hibits every species of idolatry j whether by 
associating false gods with the true, or wor- 
shipping the true by symbols and images. 
Commanding not to take the name of God 
in vain, it enjoins the observance of all out- 
ward respect for the divine authority, as well 
as the cultivation of inward sentiments and 
feelings suited to this outward reverence; 
and it establishes the obligation of oaths, 
and, by consequence, of all compacts and 
deliberate promises ; a principle, without 
which the administration of laws would be 
impracticable, and the bonds of society must 
be dissolved. By commanding to keep holy 
the sabbath, as the memorial of the creation, 
it establishes the necessity of public worship, 
and of a stated and outward profession of 
the truths of religion, as well as of the culti- 
vation of suitable feelings ; and it enforces 
this by a motive which is equally applicable 
to all mankind, and whicn should have 
taught the Jew that he ought to consider all 
nations as equally creatures of that Jehovah 
whom he himself adored ; equally subject to 
his government, and, if sincerely obedient, 
entitled to all the privileges his favour could 
bestow. It is also remarkable, that this 
commandment, requiring that the rest of 
the sabbath should include the man-servant, 
and the maid-servant, and the stranger that 
was within their gates, nay, even their cattle, 
proved that the Creator of the universe ex- 
tended his attention to all his creatures; 
that the humblest of mankind were the 
objects of his paternal love ; that no acci- 
dental differences, which so often create 
alienation amongst different nations, would 
alienate any from the divine regard; and 
that even the brute creation shared the 
benevolence of their Creator, and ought to 
be treated by men with gentleness and 
humanity. 

When we proceed to the second table, 
comprehending more e-xpressly our social 
duties, we find all the most important prin- 
ciples on which they depend clearly en- 
forced. The commandment which enjoins, 
“ Honour thy father and mother,” sanctions 
the principles, not merely of filial obedience, 
but of all those duties which arise from our 
domestic relations; and, while it requires 
not so much any one specific act, as the 
general disposition which should regulate 
our whole course of conduct in this instance, 
it impresses the important conviction, that 
the entire law proceeds from a Legislator 
able to search and judge the heart of man. 
The subsequent commands coincide with the 
clear dictates of reason, and prohibit crimes 
which human laws in general nave prohibited 
as plainly destructive of social nappiness. 
But it was of infinite importance to rest the 
prohibitions, “ Thou shalt not kill/* “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” *‘Thou shalt 
2 a 3 
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not Thou shalt not bear false wit- 

liesa,” not * merely on the deductions of 
reaabn^ but also on the weight of a divine 
authority. How often have false ideas of 
public good in some places, depraved pas- 
sions in others, and the delusions of idolatry 
in still more, established a law of reputation 
contrary to the dictates of reason, and the 
re^ interests of society. In one country we 
see theft showed, if perpetrated with address ; 
in others, piracy and rapine honoured, if 
conducted with intrepidity. Sometimes we 
perceive adultery permitted, the most un- 
natural crimes committed without remorse 
or shame; nay, every species of impurity 
enjoined and consecrated as a part of divine 
worship. In others, we find revenge 
honoured as spirit, and death inflicted at its 
impulse, with ferocious triumph. Again, 
we see every feeling of nature outraged, and 
parents exposing their helpless children to 
perish for deformity of body or weakness 
of mind; or, what is still more dreadful, 
from mercenary or political views ; and this 
inhuman practice familiarized by custom, 
and authorized by law. And, to close the 
horrid catalogue, we see false religions lead- 
ing their deluded votaries to heap the altars 
of their idols with human victims ; the mas- 
ter butchers his slave, the conqueror his cap- 
tive; nay, dreadful to relate, the parent 
sacrifices his children, and, while they shriek 
amidst the tortures of the flames, or in the 
agonies of death, he drowns their cries by 
the clangour of cymbals and the yells of 
fanaticism. Yet these abominations, sepa- 
rate 0 ^ combined, have disgraced ages and 
nations which we are accustomed to admire 
and celebrate as civilized and enlightened, — 
Babylon and Egypt, Phenicia and Carthage, 
Greece and Rome. Many of these crimes 
legislators have enjoined, or philosophers 
defended. What, indeed, could be hoped 
from legislators and philosophers, when we 
recollect the institutions of Lycurgus, espe- 
cially as to purity of manners, and the regu- 
lations of Plato on the same subject, in nis 
model of a perfect republic ; when we con- 
sider the sensuality of the Epicureans, and 
immodesty of the Cynics; when we find 
suicide applauded by the Stoics, and the 
murderous combats of gladiators defended 
by Cicero, and exhibited by Trajan ? Such 
variation and inconstancy in the rule and 
practice of moral duty, as established by the 
feeble or fluctuating authority of human 
opinion, demonstrates the utility of a clear 
divine interposition, to impress these impor- 
tant prohibitions ; and it is difficult for any 
sagacity to calculate how far such an inter- 
position was necessary, and what effect it 
may have produced by influencing human 
opinions aM regulating human conduct, 
when we recollect that the Mosaic;^ code was 
probably the first written law ever delivered 
to any nation ; and that it must have been 
generally known in those ea^rn countries, 
from which the most ancient celebrated 
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legislators and sages derived the models of 
their laws and the principles of their phi- 
losophy. 

But the Jewish religion promoted the 
interests of moral virtue, not merely by the 
positive injunctions of the decalogue ; it also 
inculcated clearly and authoritatively the two 
great principles on which all piety and virtue 
depend, ana which our blessed Lord recog- 
nised as the commandments on which hang 
the law and the prophets, — the principles of 
love to God and love to our neighbour. 
The love of God is everywhere enjwned in 
the Mosaic law, as the ruling disposition of 
the heart, from which all obedience should 
spring, and in which it ought to terminate, 
with what solemnity does the Jewish law- 
giver impress it at the commencement of his 
recapitulation of the divine law ; ** Hear, O 
Israel : The Lord our God is one Lord : And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might,” Deut. vi. 4, 5. And again: 

And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul ? ” Deut. x. 
12. Nor is the love of our neighbour less 
explicitly enforced : ‘‘ Thou shalt not,” says 
the law, “ avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as tnyself: I am 
the Lord,” Lev. xix. 18. The operation of 
this benevolence, thus solemnly required, 
was not to be confined to their own country- 
men ; it was to extend to the stranger, who, 
having renounced idolatry, was permitted to 
live amongst them, worshipping the true 
God, though without submitting to circum- 
cision or the other ceremonial parts of the 
Mosaic law : “ If a stranger,” says the law, 
“ sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall 
not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born 
amongst you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself ; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt: I am the Lord thy God,” Levit. 
xix. 33, 34. 

Thus, on a review of the topics we have 
discussed, it appears that the Jewish law 
promulgated the great principles of moral 
duty in the decalogue, with a solemnity 
suited to their high pre-eminence ; that it 
enjoined love to God with the most unceas- 
ing solicitude, and love to our neighbour, as 
extensively and forcibly, as the peculiar de- 
sign of the Jewish economy, and the pecu- 
liar character of the Jewish people, would 
permit ; that it impressed the deepest con- 
viction of God's requiring, not mere ex- 
ternal observances, but heartfelt piety, well- 
regulated desires, and active benevolence; 
that it taught sacrifice could not obtain par- 
don without repentance, or repentance with^ 
out reformation and restitution ; that it de- 
scribed circumcision itself, and, by conse- 
quence, eveigMher legal rite, as designed 
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to typify and inculcate interaal lioUnees, 
whicn alone could render men acceptable to 
God ; that it represented the love of God as 
designed to act as a practical principle, 
stimulating to the constant and sincere cul> 
tivation of purity, mercy, and truth; and 
that it enforced all these principles and pre- 
cepts by sanctions the most likely to operate 
powerfully on minds unaccustomed to abstract 
speculations and remote views, even by tem- 
poral rewards and punishments ; the assur- 
ance of which was confirmed from the imme- 
diate experience of similar rewards and 
punishments, dispensed to their enemies 
and to themselves by that supernatural 
Power which had delivered the Hebrew na- 
tion out of Egypt, conducted them through 
the wilderness, planted them in the land of 
Canaan, regulated their government, dis- 
tributed their possessions, and to which alone 
they could look to obtain new blessings, or 
secure those already enjoyed. From all this 
we derive another presumptive argument for 
the divine authority of the Mosaic code ; and 
it may be contended, that a moral system 
thus perfect, promulgated at so early a 
period, to such a people, and enforced by 
such sanctions as no human power could 
undertake to execute, strongly bespeaks a 
divine original. 

2. The moral law is sometimes called the 
Mosaic law, because it was one great branch 
of those injunctions which, under divine au- 
thority, Moses enjoined upon the Israelites 
when they were gathered into a political 
community under the theocracy. But it 
existed previously as the law of all mankind; 
and it has been taken up into the Ohiistian 
system, and there more fully illustrated. As 
the obligation of the moral law upon Chris- 
tians has, however, been disputed by some 
perverters of the Christian faith, or held by 
others on loose and fallacious grounds, this 
subject ought to be clearly understood. It is, 
nevertheless, to be noticed, that the morals of 
the New Testament arc not proposed to us 
in the form of a regular code. Even in the 
books of Moses, which have the legislative 
form to a great extent, not all the principles 
and duties which constituted the full charac- 
ter of “godliness,” under that dispensation, 
are made the subjects of formal injunction 
by particular precepts. They are partly in- 
folded in general principles, or often take 
the form of injunction in an apparently inci- 
dental manner, or are matters of obvious 
inference. A preceding code of tradition- 
ary moral law is all along supposed in the 
writings of Moses and the prophets, as well 
as a consuetudinary ritual and a doctrinal 
theology, both transmitted from the patri- 
archs. This, too, is eminently the case with 
Christianity. It supposes that all who be- 
lieved in Cnrist admitted the divine authority 
of the Old Testament ; and it assumes the 
perpetual authority of its morals, as well as 
the truth of its fundamental theology. The 
constant allusions in the Ne%Testament to 



the moral rules of the Jews and patriarchs, 
either expressly as precepts, or as the data 
of argument, sufficiently guard us against the 
notion, that what has not in so many words 
been re-enacted by Christ and his apostles is 
of no authority among Christians. In a great 
number of instances, however, the form of in- 
junction is directly preceptive, so as to have 
all the explicitness and force of a regular code 
of law, and is, as much as a regular code 
could be, a declaration of the sovereign will 
of Christ, enforced by the sanctions of eternal 
life and death. This, however, is a point on 
which a few confirmatory observations may 
be usefully adduced. No part of the pre- 
ceding dispensation, designated generally by 
the appellation of “ the law,” is repealed in 
the New Testament, but what is obviously 
ceremonial, typical, and incapable of co- 
existing with Christianity. Our Lord, in his 
discourse with the Samaritan woman, declares, 
that the hour of the abolition of the temple- 
worship was come ; the apostle Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, teaches us that the 
Levitical services were but shadows, the sub- 
stance and end of which is Christ ; and the 
ancient visible church, as constituted upon 
the ground of natural descent from Abraham, 
was abolished by the establishment of a spi- 
ritual body of believers to take its place. 
No precepts of a purely political nature, that 
is, which respect the civil subjection of the 
Jews to their theocracy, are, therefore, of 
any force to us as laws, although they may 
have, in many cases, the greatest authority 
as principles. No ceremonial precepts can 
be binding, since they were restrained to a 
period terminating with the death and resur- 
rection of Christ ; nor are even the patri- 
archal rites of circumcision and the passover 
obligatory upon Christians, since we have 
sufficient evidence that they were of an adum- 
brative character, and were laid aside by the 
first inspired teachers of Christianity. 

With the moral precepts which abound in 
the Old Testament the case is very different, 
as sufficiently appears from the different, and 
even contrary, manner in which they are 
always spoken of by Christ and his apostles. 
When our Lord, in nis sermon on the mount, 
says, “ Think not that I am rom6 to destroy 
the law or the prophets ; I am not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil;” that is, to 
confirm or establish it ; the entire scope of 
his discourse shows that he is speaking ex- 
clusively of the moral precepts of “the law,” 
eminently so called, and of the moral injunc- 
tions of the prophets founded upon them, 
and to which he thus gives an emial autho- 
rity. And in so solemn a manner does he en- 
force this, that he adds, doubtless as foreseeing 
that attempts would be made by deceiving 
or deceived men, professing his religion, to 
lessen the authority of the moral law, “ Who- 
soever, therefore, shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven that is, as St. Chrysostom 
2 R 4 
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He shall be the farthest from 
attBSninir heaven and happiness, which im- 
ports th^ he shall not attain it at all.” In 
fike manner St. Paul, after having strenu- 
ously maintained the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, anticipates an objection by ask- 
ing, Do we then make void the law through 
fiSh?” and subjoins, God forbid: yea, we 
establish the law;” meaning by “ the law,” 
as the context and his argument clearly 
show, the moral and not the ceremonial law. 

After such declarations, it is worse than 
trifling for any to contend that, in order to 
establish the authority of the moral law of 
Ae Jews over Christians, it ought to have 
been formally re-enacted. To this we may, 
however, further reply, not only that many 
important moral principles and rules found 
in the Old Testament were never formally 
enacted among the Jews; were traditional 
from an earlier age ; and received at different 
times the more indirect authority of inspired 
recognition; but, to put the matter in a 
Stronger light, that all the leading moral 
precepts of the Jewish scriptures are, in 
point of fact, proposed in the New Testa- 
ment in a manner which has the full force 
of formal re-enactment, as the laws of the 
Christian church. This argument, from 
the want of formal re-enactment, will there- 
fore have no weight. The summary of the 
law and the prophets, which is to love God 
with all our heart, and to serve him with all 
our strength, and to love our neighbour as 
ourselves, is unauestionably enjoined, and 
even re-enacted by the (Christian lawgiver. 
When our Lord is explicitly asked by “ one 
who came unto him and said, Good Master, 
what good thing shall I do, that 1 may have 
eternal life ? ” the answer given shows that 
the moral law contained in the decalogue is 
so in force under the Chnstian dispensation, 
that obedience to it is necessary to final sal- 
vation : — “ If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” And that nothing 
ceremonial is intended by this term, is ma- 
nifest from what follows : ** He saith unto 
him, Which? Jesus said, Thou slialt do no 
murder. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal,” &c. Matt. xix. 17 — 19. 
Here, also, we have all the force of a formal 
re-enactment of the decalogue, a part of it 
being evidently put for the whole. Nor 
were it difficult to produce passages from the 
discourses of Clirist and the writings of the 
apostles, which enjoin aU the precepts of this 
law taken separately, by their authority, as 
indispensable parts of Christian duty, and 
that, too, under their original sanctions of 
life and death ; so that the two circumstances 
which form the tnie character of a law m its 
highest sense, divine authority and penal 
sanctions, are found as truly in the New 
Testament as in the Old. It will not, for in- 
stance, be contended, that the New Testa- 
ment does not enjoin the acknowledgment 
and worship of one God alone ; nor that it 
does not prohibit idolatry ; nor that it does 


Apt level its maledictions against false and 
profane swearing; nor that the apostle Paul 
noes not use the very words of the fifth com- 
mandment preceptively, when he says, ** Ho- 
nour thy father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise,” Eph. vi* 
2 ; nor that murder, adultery, theft, false 
witness, and covetousness are not aU pro- 
hibited under min of exclusion from the 
kingdom of Goa. Thus, then, we have the 
whole decalogue brought into the Christian 
code of morms, by a distinct injunction of 
its separate precepts, and by their recognition 
as of permanent and unchangeable obliga- 
tion; the fourth commandment, respecting 
the Sabbath only, being so far excepted, that 
its injunction is not so expressly marked. 
This, however, is no exception in fact ; for 
besides that its original place in the two 
tables sufficiently distinguishes it from all 
positive, ceremonial, and typical precepts, 
and gives it a moral character, in respect to 
its ends, which are, First, mercy to servants 
and cattle, and, Second, the worship of Al- 
mighty God, undisturbed by worldly inter- 
ruptions and cares, it is nec^sarily included 
in that “law” which our Lord declares he 
came not to destroy, or abrogate; in that 
“ law” which St. Paul declares to be “ esta- 
blished by faith,” and among those “ com- 
mandments” which our Lord declares must 
be “ kept,” if any one would “enter into life.” 
To this, also, the practice of the apostles is 
to be added, who did not cease themselves 
from keeping one day in seven holy, nor 
teach others so to do ; but gave to “ the 
Lord’s day” that eminence and sanctity in 
the Chnstian church which the seventh day 
had m the Jewish, by consecrating it to holy 
uses ; an alteration not affecting the precept 
at all, except in an unessential circumstance 
(if indeed in that), and in which we may 
suppose them to have acted under divine 
suggestion. 

Thus, then, we have the obligation of the 
whole decalogue as fully established in the 
New Testament as in the Old, as if it had 
been formally re-enacted ; and that no formal 
re-enactment of it took place, is itself a pre- 
sumptive proof that it was never regarded by 
the lawgiver as temporary, which the for- 
mality of republication might have supposed. 
It is important to remark, however, that, 
although tl^e moral laws of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation pass into the Christian code, they 
stand there in other and higher circum- 
stances; so that the New Testament is a 
more perfect dispensation of the knowledge 
of the moral will of God than the Old. In 
particular, (1.) They are more expressly ex- 
tended to the heart, as by our Lord, in his 
sermon on the mount ; who teaches us that 
the thought and inward purpose of any 
offence is a violation of the law prohibiting 
its external and visible commission. (2.) The 
principles on which they are founded are 
carried out in the New Testament into a 
greater variety of duties, which, by embrac- 
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mg ixior« perfectly the eociai aad civil rela- 
tions of life, are of a more universal character. 
(3.) There is a much more enlarged injunction 
of positive and particular virtues, especially 
those which constitute the Christian temper. 
(4.) By all overt acts being inseparably con- 
nected with corresponding principles in the 
heart, in order to constitute acceptable obe- 
dience, which principles suppose the regene- 
ration of the soul by the Holy Ghost. This 
moral renovation is, therefore, held out as 
necessary to our salvation, and promised as 
a part of the grace of our redemption by 
Christ. (5.) By being connected with pro- 
mises of divine assistance, which is peculiar 
to a law connected with evangelical provi- 
sions. (6.) By their having a living illus- 
tration in the perfect and practical example 
of Christ. (7.) By the higher sanctions de- 
rived from the clearer revelation of a future 
state, and the more explicit promises of 
eternal life, and threatenings of eternal pu- 
nishment. It follows from this, that we have 
in the gospel the most complete and perfect 
revelation of moral law ever given to men ; 
and a more exact manifestation of the bright- 
ness, perfection, and glory of that law, under 
which angels and our progenitors in para- 
dise were placed, and which it is at once the 
delight and the interest of the most perfect 
and happy beings to obey. 

LAZARUS, brother to Martha and Mary. 
He dwelt at Bethany with his sisters, near 
Jerusalem; and the Lord Jesus did him the 
honour sometimes of lodging at his house 
when he visited the city. See the account 
of his resurrection related at large in John 
xi. 5, &c. 

LEAD, m&i>, Exod. xv. 10, Num, xxxi. 
22, Job xix. 24, Jer. vi. 29, Ezek. xxii. 18, 
xxvii. 12, Zcch v. 7> 8 ; a mineral of a blu- 
ish white colour. It is the softest next to 
gold, but has no great tenacity, and is not in 
the least sonorous. It is mentioned with five 
other species of metal, Num. xxxi. 22 ; and 
there is no doubt but that this is the meaning 
of the word; so the Septuagint render it 
throughout, fi6\t€dos or i^6\i€os. 

LEAVEN. The Hebrews were forbidden 
by the law to eat leavened bread, or a food 
with leaven in it, during the seven days of 
the passover, Exod. xii. 15 — 19 ; Levit. ii. 11. 
They were very careful in purifying their 
houses from all leaven before this feast be- 

g an. God forbad either leaven or honey to 
e offered to him in his temple ; that is, in 
cakes or in any baked meats. But on other 
occasions they might offer leavened bread, 
or honey. St. Paid, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, expresses 
his desire that the faithful should celebrate 
the Christian passover with unleavened 
bread ; which, figuratively, signifies sincer- 
ity and truth. In this he teaches us two 
things : first, that the law which obliged the 
Jews to a literal observance of the passover 
is no longer in force ; and, secondly, that 
by unleavened bread, truth and purity of 
heart were denoted. The same apostle al- 
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ludes to the ceremony used at the passover^ 
when he says, *'A little leaven Icaveneth 
the whole lump;'^ that is, a small portion 
of leaven, in a quantity of bread or paste, 
corrupts the whole, and renders it unclean. 
Our Saviour, in the gospel, Matthew xvi. 11, 
warns his apostles to beware of the leaven of 
the Herodians and pharisees ; meaning their 
doctrines. 

LEBANON, or LIBANUS, signifying 
white, from its snows, — ^the most elevated 
mountain or mountain-chain in Syria, cele- 
brated in all ages for its cedars ; which, as 
is well known, furnished the wood for Solo- 
mon’s temple. This mountain is the centre, 
or nucleus, of all the mountain-ridges wMch, 
from the north, the south, and the east, con- 
verge towards this point; but it overtops 
them all. This configuration of the moun- 
tains, and the superiority of Lebanon, are 
particularly striking to the traveller ap- 
proaching both from the Mediterranean on 
the west, and the Desert on the east. On 
either side, he first discovers, at a great 
distance, a clouded ridge, stretching from 
north to south, as far as the eye can see ; 
the central summits of which are capped 
with clouds, or tipped with snow. This is 
Lebanon, which is often referred to in holy 
writ for its streams, its timber, and its wines ; 
and at the present day the seat of the only 
portion of freedom of which Syria can boast. 

The altitude of Lebanon is so considerable, 
that it appears from the reports of travellers 
to have snow on its highest eminences all 
the year round. Volney says, that it thus 
remains towards the north-east, where it is 
sheltered from the sea-wmds and the rays of 
the sun Maundrell found that part of the 
mountain which he crossed, and which in all 
probability was by no means the highest, co- 
vered with deep snow in the month of May. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, in the month of July, 
saw some of the eastern summits of Lebanon, 
or Anti-Libanus, near Damascus, covered 
with snow, not lying in patches, as is common 
in the summer season with mountains which 
border on the line of perpetual congelation, 
but do not quite reach it, but with that per- 
fect white, smooth, and velvet-like appear- 
ance which snow only exhibits when it is 
very deep, — a striking spectacle in such a 
climate, where the beholder, seeking protec- 
tion from a burning sun, almost considers 
the firmament to be on fire. At the time 
this observation was made, the thermometer, 
in an elevated situation near the Sea of 
Tiberias, stood at 102 J® in the shade. Sir 
Frederic Henniker passed over snow in July ; 
and All Bey describes the same eastern ridge 
as covered with snow in September. Of the 
noble cedars which once adorned the up|)er 
parts of this mountain but few now remain, 
and those much decayed. Burckhardt, who 
crossed Mount Libanus in 1810, counted 
about thirty-six large ones, fifty of middle 
size, and about three hundred smaller and 
yoimg ones : but more might exist in other 
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pfaritt 4d th« mountam. The wine, especially 
that made ahout the convent of Canobin, 
BtSI preserves its ancient celebrity; and is 
reported by travellers, more particularly by 
Rrawolff, Le Bruyn, and De la Roque, to be 
of the most exquisite kind for flavour and 
fraffrance. The rains which fall in the lower 
reipons of Lebanon, and the melting of the 
snow in the upper ones, furnish an abundance 
of perennial streams, which are alluded to 
by Solomon, Cant. iv. 15. On the declivities 
ot the mountain grew the vines which fur- 
nished the rich and fragrant wine which 
Hosea celebrated, xiv. 7, and which may 
still be obtained by proper culture. 

The cedar of Lebanon has, in all ages, 
been reckoned an object of unrivalled gran- 
deur and beauty in the vegetable kingdom. 
It is, accordingly, one of the natural images 
which frequently occur in the poetical style 
of the Hebrew prophets ; and is appropriated 
to denote kings, princes, and potentates of 
the highest rank. Thus, the prophet Isaiah, 
whose writings abound with metaphors and 
allegories of this kind, in denouncing the 
judgments of God upon the proud and arro- 
ant, declares that “ the day of the Lord of 
osts shall be upon all the cedars of Lebanon 
that are high and lifted up, and upon all the 
oaks of Bashan,’’ Isaiah ii. 13. Ihe king of 
Israel used the same figure in his reply to 
the challenge of the king of Judah : “ The 
thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar 
that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy 
daughter to my son to wife : and there passed 
by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trod down the thistle,” 2 Kings xiv. 9. The 
spiritual prosperity of the righteous man is 
compared by the Psalmist to the same noble 
plant : “ The righteous shall flourish as the 

f alm tree; he shall grow as the cedar in 
lebanon.” To break the cedars, and shake 
the enormous mass on which they grow, are 
the figures that David selects to express 
the awful majesty and power of Jehovah: 
*‘The voice of the Lord is powerful; the 
voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, 
the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn,” 
Psalm xxix. 4 — 6. This description of the 
divine majesty and power possesses a cha- 
racter of awful sublimity. 

The stupendous size, the extensive range, 
and great elevation of Libanus ; its towering 
summits capped with perpetual snow, or 
crowned witn fragrant cedars; its olive 
plantations; its vineyards producing the 
most delicious wines; its clear fountains, 
and cold-flowing brooks; its fertile vales, 
and odoriferous shrubberies, — combine to 
form in scripture language, “the glory of 
Lebanon.” But that glory, liable to change, 
has, by the unanimous consent of modern 
travellers, sufifered a senrible decline. The 
extensive forests of cedar, which adorned 
and perfumed the summits and declivities of 
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those mountains, have almost disappeared. 
Only a small number of these “trees of 
Goa, planted by his almighty hand,” which, 
according to the usual import of the phrase, 
signally displayed the divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness, now remain. Their countless 
number in the days of Solomon, and their 
prodigious bulk, must be recollected, in 
order to feel the force of that sublime de- 
claration of the prophet : “ Lebanon is not 
siifiScient to bum, nor the beasts thereof suf- 
ficient for a bumt-offering,” Isaiah xl. 16. 
Though the trembling sinner were to make 
choice of Lebanon for the altar ; were to cut 
down all its forests to form the pile ; though 
the fragrance of this fuel, with all its odori- 
ferous gums, were the incense ; the wine of 
Lebanon pressed from all its vineyards, the 
hbation ; and all its beasts, the propitiatory 
sacrifice; all would prove insufficient to 
make atonement for the sins of men ; would 
be regarded as nothing in the eyes of the 
supreme Judge for the expiation of even one 
transgression. The just and holy law of 
God reouires a nobler altar, a costlier sacri- 
fice, and a sweeter perfume, — the obedience 
and death of a divine Person to atone for 
our sins, and the incense of bis continual 
intercession to secure our acceptance with 
the Father of mercies, and admission into the 
mansions of eternal rest. The conversion of 
the gentile nations from the worship of idols 
and the bondage of corniption, to the service 
and enjoyment of the true God, is foretold 
in these beautiful and striking terms : “ The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them : and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing ; the glory of Lebanon shall oe given 
unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon : 
they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the 
excellency of our God,” Isaiah xxxv. 4. 

LEEK, "I'xn, in Num. xi. 5, translated 
“leek;” in 1 Kings xviii. 5, 2 Kings xix. 26, 
Job xl. 15, Psalm xxxvii. 2, xc. 5, ciii. 15, 
civ. 14, cxxix. 6, cxlvii. 8, Isaiah xxxv. 7, 
xxxvii. 27, xl. 6, it is rendered “grass ;” in 
Job viii. 12, “herb;” in Prov. xxvii. 25, 
Isaiah xv. 6, “ hay ;” and in Isaiah xxxiv. 13, 
“a court.” It is much of the same nature with 
the onion. The kind called karrat by the Ara- 
bians, the allium porrum of Linnaeus, Hassel- 
quist says, must certainly have been one of 
those desired by the children of Israel, as it has 
been cultivated and esteemed from the earliest 
times to the present in E^ypt, The inhabit- 
ants are very fond of eating it raw, as sauce 
for their roasted meat ; and the poor people 
eat it raw with their bread, especiaUy for 
breakfast. There is reason, however, to 
doubj; whether this plant is intended in Num. 
xi. 6, and so differently rendered everywhere 
else : it should rather intend such vegetables 
as grow promiscuously with grass. Ludol- 
phus supposes that it may mean lettuce and 
salads in general ; and Maillet observes, that 
the succory and endive are eaten with great 
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relish by the people in Egypt : some or all 
of these may be meant. 

LEGION, llie Roman legions ■were com- 
posed each of ten cohorts ; a cohort^ of fifty 
maniples ; a maniple, of fifteen men ; conse > 
quently, a full legion contained six thousand 
soldiers. Jesus cured one who called him- 
self legion,” as if possessed by a legion of 
devils, Mark v. 9- He also said to Peter, 
who drew his sword to defend him in the 
olive garden : “ Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, who shall presently 

S ' ve me more than twelve legions of angels ? ” 
att. xxvi. 53. 

LEMUEL. SeeAatTR. 

LENTIL, Gen. xxv. 34, 2 Sam. 

xvii. 28, xxiii. 11, Ezek. iv. 9, a sort of 
pulse ; in the Septuagint <l>aKhs, and Vulgate 
lens. The lentils of Egypt were very much 
esteemed among the ancients. St. Austin 
says, they grow abundantly in Egypt, are 
much used as a food there, and those of 
Alexandria are considered particularly valu- 
able. Dr. Shaw says, beans, lentils, kidney 
beans, and garvancos are the chief of their 
pulse kind. Beans, when boiled and stewed 
with oil and garlic, are the principal food of 
persons of all distinctions. Lentils are 
dressed in the same manner as beans, dis- 
solving easily into a mass, and making a 
pottage of a chocolate colour. This, we find, 
was the **red pottage” which Esau, from 
thence called Edom, exchanged for his 
birthright. 

LEOPARD, 1D3, Cant. iv. 8; Isaiah xi. 6; 
Jer. v. 6j xiii. 23; Hosea xiii. 7; Hab. i. 8 ; 
Dan. vii. 6 ; vrdphaKiSf Rev. xiii. 2 ; Ecclus. 
xxviii. 23. There can be no doubt that the 
pard or leopard is the animal mentioned. 
Bochart shows that the name is similar in 
the Chaldei, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 
The LXX uniformly render it by vrdf^aKis ; 
and Jerom, pardus. Probably, these animals 
were numerous in Palestine ; as we find 
places with a name intimating their having 
been the haunts of leopards : Nimraht Num. 
xxxii. 3; jBeth-Nimrah, Num. xxxii. 36, 
Joshua xiii. 27 ; and “ waters of Nimrim,*^ 
Isaiah xv. 6, Jer. xlviii. 34 ; and ” mountains 
of leopards,” Cant. iv. 8. Nimrod might 
have his name from this animal : “He was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord ; wherefore it 
is said. Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” Gen. x. 9. It is supposed, 
however, that his predations were not con- 
fined to the brute creation. Dr. Geddes 
remarks, that the word “hunter” expresses 
too little. He was a freebooter, in the worst 
sense of the word ; a lawless despot : 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 

Isaiah, describing the happy state of the 
reign of Messiah, says, “ Hie leopard shall 
lie down with the kid,” Isaiah xi. 6. Even 
animals shall lose their fierceness and cruelty, 
and become gentle and tame. Jeremian^ 
T. 6, mentions the artful ambuscades of this 
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animal t and in xiii. 23, alludes to his spots : 

“ Can a Cushite change his skin ; or a leo- 
pard his spots ? Then may ye prevail with 
them to do good who are habituated to do 
evil;” and Habakkuk, i. 8, refers to its 
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LEPROSY. See Diseases. 

LETTERS, marks for the purpose of ex- 
pressing sounds, used in writing. Few sub- 
jects have given rise to more discussion than 
the origin of alphabetic characters. If they 
are of human invention, they must be con- 
sidered as one of the most admirable efforts 
of the ingenuity of man. So wonderful is 
the facility which they afford for recording 
human thought; so ingenious, and at the 
same time so simple, is the analysis which 
they furnish for the sounds of articulate 
speech, and for all the possible variety of 
words ; that we might expect the author of 
this happy invention to have been immor- 
talized by the grateful homage of succeeding 
ages, and his name delivered down to pos- 
terity with the ample honours it so justly 
merited. But the author and the era of this 
discovery, if such it be, are both lost in the 
darkness of remote antiquity. Even the 
nation to which the invention is due cannot 
now be ascertained. The Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Phenicians, the Persians, 
the Indians, have all laid claim to the 
honour of it ; and each has named its 
inventor among the remote, and probably 
fabulous, personages that figure in the earlier 
ages of their history. In consequence of 
this uncertainty respecting the author of 
alphalietic writing, and the high value and 
extreme difficulty of the invention itself, 
many have been inclined to attribute this art 
to an immediate revelation from the Deity ; 
contending that it was communicated with 
other invaluable gifts from above, in remote 
ages, to the descendants of Abraham, and 
probably to the patriarch Moses, who was 
the author of the most ancient compositions 
in alphabetical writing that we at present 
possess. The arguments which are brought 
in support of the divine revelation of the 
alphabet, are chiefly these; 1. The high 
antiquity of the use of letters ; the Hebrew 
characters having existed in a perfect state 
when Moses composed the Pentateuch, the 
most ancient writing now known to be extant. 

2. The similarity between the various alpha- 
bets of different nations, which, for the most 
part, are the same, in the order, power, and 
even form, of their letters with the Hebrew. 

3. The complete want of alphabetic charac- 

ters among those nations which have been 
cut off from all communication with the 
ancient civilized world, as the aboriginal 
Americans ; or that part of the human race 
which had no opportunity of borrowing the 
system of written characters revealed to the 
Hebrews, as China. « 

Had man been left to himself, the first 
and most natural way of making his thoughts 
visible to the eye would be by pictorial repre- 
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sentalicms. Hie eecond step would, for con- 
venience’ sake, be to invent an abbreviated 
feim of these pictures, sufficientljr legible to 
call to mind the original picture m full, and 
yet so reduced and intermixed with a few 
easily remembered arbitrary characters, or 
symbols, as to be more extensively useful. 
Ine next and most difficult step would be 
the ^phabet so formed as to express all 
the sounds of the language, by convenient 
combination. The Egyptian monuments 
show specimens of each; the hieroglyph, 
the mixed and abbreviated, and the alpha- 
betical. The magnificent ruins of Persepolis, 
the capital of ancient Persia, exhibit also the 
pure pictorial style, and tablets of abbre- 
viated emblems. The characters on the 
bricks dug up from the ruins of ancient 
Babylon have several, which are supposed 
to be, not alphabetic, but abbreviated sym- 
bols, and therefore sujipose the existence of 
the larger picture writing, whether the peo- 
ple possessed a proper alphabet or not. All 
the savage tribes of America had their picture 
writings, and this style was carried to great 

S erfection by the Mexicans. The latter had, 
kewise, abbreviated marks, which were 
used as symbols ; and thus made an approach 
to letters, although they never reached this 
discovery. It is a curious fact, that in our 
day a Cherokee chief has actually invented 
an alphabet, and that in the process he com- 
menced with a pictorial representation of 
animals which uttered sounds somewhat like 
those of his own tongue ; which thought 
seems not to have entered into the picture 
writing of the ancients, whose delineations 
spoke wholly to the eye, and not at all to the 
ear. Finding this method imperfect and 
cumbersome, he at last hit upon the expe- 
dient of arbitrary characters, which he gra- 
dually reduced in number, and so perfected, 
that, with a few European improvements, 
books are now printed in them for the use 
of his nation. In China the language is a 
complete system of abbreviated pictures, 
emblems, or symbols ; and there is no proper 
alphabet to this day. 

These facts are urged as direct proofs 
or strong presumptions that all alphabetical 
characters have been preceded by picture or 
imitative characters ; and that as the whole is 
within the compass of human ingenuity, the 
notion of a divine suggestion of letters, or of 
the important art of alphabetical writing, is 
bringing in the divine agency without neces- 
sity. fiut the assumption that alphabets 
have in all cases been formed through this 
process, is wholly hypothetic. Certain it is 
that we can prove irom the scriptures that 
Ztferal writing was in use at an earlier period 
than can be assigned to any picture writing 
whatever. Writing and reading were fami- 
liar to Moses ana the Israelites when the 
law was given, and must have long previously 
existed among them, and, probably, among 
the Egyptians of the same ege too ; which 
is earlier than any of those monuments 
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hearing hieroglyphical characters reach. We 
have given suiScient reason to conclude that 
Job lived at an earlier period still, and as he 
expresses a wish that his words should be 
written in a book, and engraven on the rock, 
the knowledge of reading as well as writing 
must have been pretty general in his country, 
or the book and the inscription could not 
have been a testimony of his faith and hope 
to his countrymen, as he passionately de- 
sired it to be. Here, too, it is to be observed, 
that in the early Mosaic history we have not 
the least intimation of writing by pictures 
or symbols, nor any that the art of writing 
had been revealed from heaven in the days 
of Moses, preparatory to the giving of a 
written law and the introduction of inspired 
books for the religious instruction of the 
people. We must trace it up higher; though 
whether of divine revelation, or human 
invention, cannot certainly be determined. 
Its importance was assuredly worthy of the 
former ; and if this was not done by parti- 
cular revelation, doubtless we may reasonably 
and piously ascribe it to a divine suggestion. 

It may, indeed, be asked. How then is it 
that in other nations we can so accurately 
trace the progress from the picture to the 
symbol, and thence on to the alphabet ; as for 
instance in Egypt ? We answer, that if this 
were allowed, still it might be, and probably 
was, a part of the divine procedure with re- 
ference to the preservation of the true religion, 
that the knowledge of letters should be early 
given to the Abraliaraic family, or, at least, 
preserved among them, whilst many others 
of the more dispersed branches of the human 
race becoming barbarous, as stated under the 
article Lan^uaffe, might lose it ; because pic- 
ture wTiting was easily convertible to idola- 
trous purposes, and in reality was greatly en- 
couraged from that source. The same care 
would be exerted to prevent pictorial repre- 
sentations of spiritual beings and things as the 
forming of images ; and the lace of true wor- 
shippers of God was never therefore placed 
under the necessity of thus expressing their 
thoughts by such delineations. But it is, in 
fact, far from being proved, that the hiero- 
glyph, or picture writing, of Egypt for exam- 
ple, was more ancient among that people 
than alphabetic writing. One of the most 
recent writers on this side is the Marquis 
Sjiineto, in his “ Lectures on Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics.” His theory is, in fact, that 
of Warburton ; and he thinks that the recent, 
discoveries as to the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
fully establish it. The opinion of this learned 
prelate was, that the primitive mode of 
writing among the Egyptians was by figura- 
tive delineations or hieroglyiihics ; that this 
becoming too tedious and voluminous, by 
degrees they perfected another character^ 
which he calls the running-hand of hiero- 
glyphics, resembling the Chinese characters ; 
which being at first formed only by the out- 
lines of figures, became at length a kind of 
marks ; at last led to the compendious 
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\xae of letters by an alphabet. His argument 
against the knowledge of letters by the im- 
mediate descendants of Noah is as follows : 

For, if the invention of the alphabet had 
preceded the dispersion, we should have 
found the use oi it generally established 
amongst mankind, and hieroglyphics and 
picture writing entirely laid aside. But this 
iS not the case. The Mexicans and the 
Peruvians, up to the fifteenth century, and, 
to this day, the Chinese, have no knowledge 
of the alphabet. They all, like the Egyptians, 
made use of hieroglyphics, more or less 
abridged, more or less symbolical, or, if you 
please, more or less arbitrary ; but they nad 
no knowledge of the alphabet. The inven- 
tion of letters, therefore, must have happened 
after the dispersion, at a time when picture 
or hieroglypnical writing was generally used ; 
it was thus imported into the respective 
countries, by the primitive inhabitants, as 
they separated themselves from the common 
society, carrying in their migrations those 
partly true and partly false notions of the 
I)eity, and of, the great event which had 
submerged the world ; notions which, in fact, 
are to be found in the theology and ritual of 
nil the nations in the universe, although 
more or less disfigured and altered.” 

But as the rnnning-hand hieroglyphics, 
spoken of by Warburton, were no more 
alphabetical than the hieroglyjihics them- 
selves, still we are left to make the inquiry. 
Who was the inventor of the Egyptian alpha- 
bet ? This is supposed by the Marquis, on 
the authority of a passage in Plato, to be 
a secretary of one of tlie kings of Egypt. 
This king is called Thamus ; who forbade nis 
ingenious secretary, Thouth, or Theuth, to 
make the invention public ; lest the people 
should no longer pay attention to the hiero- 
glyphics, which would then be soon forgot- 
ten. The secret, however, soon escaped; 
and as it diminished to a prodigious degree 
the difficulty of writing, it was generally 
adopted by the Egyptians, and from them 
passed into other nations. The first,” says 
the Marquis, “who seem to have got a know- 
ledge of this system, were the Phenicians ; 
they imparted it to the Arabians, to the 
Jews, and carried it over to Greece. From 
that country it was exported to the several 
islands, carried to the continent, and reached 
the northern nations. The Chinese alone 
refused to adopt the valuable discovery; 
proud of the antiquity of their social estab- 
lishment, believing themselves superior to 
the rest of. mankind, they still adhered to 
their ancient mode of writing. This, as I 
have already observed, though originally the 
same with that used by the Egyptians, be- 
came, in process of time, materially different, 
being made up of arbitrary marks, which are 
for 3ie most part ideographical. With the 
discovery of the alphabet, however, a very 
material change took place in regard to 
hieroglyphics. Originally, as we have seen, 
they Ma been the common, nay, the sole 
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mode of writing, employed by the nation at 
large, in all the transactions of life, and, 
through the policy of king Thamus, the 
alphabetical letters were kept secret : hut, as 
soon as this discovery became known, the 
contrary happened ; alphabetical writing he- 
came common, and hieroglyphics mysterious, 
not because they were purposely hidden in 
mystery, but simply because they required 
greater application and gi’eater trouble. 
They indeed still continued to be used in 
matters of religion, funerals, public monu- 
ments, and the like ; but in all business, and 
common transactions, the alphabetical writ- 
ing was employed. This was a necessary 
consetjuence of the general use of hierogly- 
phics m their primitive state ; for although 
the Egyptians might, and, in fact, did, give 
the preference to the alphabet, yet they did 
not think it necessary to erase the old hicro- 
glyphical characters from their temples, from 
their obelisks, from their tombs, and religious 
vases. The priests, therefore, still continued 
to study and preserve the knowledge of 
hieroglyphics; and these, partly by their 
showy nature, partly by the continuation of 
the old custom, continued still to he used in 
public monuments of a votive and funeral 
nature. To distinguish them, therefore, 
from the alphabetical letters newly invented, 
they olitained the name of sacred, on the 
score of their being employed only in matters 
of religion. The priests, however, who had 
already invented a new set of arbitrary 
marks, as a shorter way of hieroglyphical 
writing, which they employed exclusively in 
transactions which concerned their body and 
their pursuits, after the invention of the 
alphabet turned these marks into letters, and 
thus they formed another set of characters, 
or mode of writing, to which they gave the 
appellation of hieratic, as belonging exclu- 
sively to their order. In these characters 
they wrote all historical, political, and reli- 
gious transactions. And as the common, or 
demotic letters, were employed in all the 
common business of life, ana hieroglyphics 
confined to public monuments, and funereal 
and votive ceremonies, the Egyptians became 
possessed of at least three different modes of 
writing, or sets of characters, which were 
hieroglyphic, demotic, and hieratic. Whether 
the priests had invented another set of cha- 
racters, unknown to the people, and in which 
they concealed their doctrine and their know- 
ledge, is a question which cannot he solved 
at present. The want of monuments disables 
us from saying anything of a decisive nature 
on this subject. One thing alone we can 
suppose with certainty, that if such a mode 
of writing did ever exist, and for the purpose 
for which it is supposed to have existed, the 
knowledge of it must have been confined to 
the priests only, and the records so written 
concealed with the greatest care from the 
eye of the nation. If, therefore, such records 
exist, they must be soi^ht for in the dwell- 
ing of the hierophant, in the moM recondite 
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plstee« di the temples ; perhaps in those sub- 
temneous passages Avhich now lie hidden 
under moontains of sand, and in which no 
one but the priests were ever permitted to 
.enter/' 

The whole of this account, we may how- 
ever observe, is far from being satisfactory, 
l/^ether the early Egyptians wrote hiero- 
glyphics at all, no monuments yet discovered 
are so ancient as to prove; since all such 
characters now known must have been writ- 
ten subsequently to the advancement of the 
kingdom into great power, and after consi- 
derable progress had been made in architec- 
ture and other arts. The passage, too, in 
Plato, on which the argument is made to 
depend, may just as well refer to the running- 
hand or abri^ed bieroglyphical signs, as to 
alphabetical writing ; and the supposition, 
that the priests gave an alphabetical character 
to this kind of abridged pictorial writing 
qfter the discovery of the real alphabet, (and 
idphabetical Ackerblad and Dr. Young have 
proved it to be,) is quite hypothetic. We 
think it more probable that alphabetical 
writing is much older than the hieroglyphics ; 
that the phonetic hieroglyphics were fanciful 
representations of the alphabetic characters, 
intermingled with those symbols which idol- 
atry and the natural peculiarities of Egypt 
would suggest ; that the whole was originally 
easy to be deciphered by tiiose who knew 
letters at all ; and that the leading motive of 
fixing them on public monuments in prefer- 
ence to literal inscriptions, was the taste of 
the day, which custom, and antiquity, and 
superstition at length consecrated. We 
have thus an easy way of accounting for the 
alphabetical, thc^h obscure, character of 
the hieroglyphic running-hand, or hieratic 
writing, so much used in manuscripts. As 
an abridged form of the bieroglyphical out- 
line, it would at least be phonetic wherever 
the hieroglyphic was so j and where that was 
symbolical, it would naturally present greater 
difhculty in deciphering, which, in fact, has 
been proved to be the case, by modern stu- 
dents in the art. It is, indeed, acknowledged 
by those who advocate the priority of the 
hieroglyphic to the alphabetic signs, that the 
number of ideas which could thus be ex- 
pressed is few ; and this the Marquis Spineto 
considers as a presumptive proof of his the- 
ory. In these early ages, the position of 
mankind after the flood,” he observes, “ was 
such as to preclude the possibility of sup- 
posing that they had many ideas and many 
wants; therefore we may reasonably con- 
clude, that their language consisted of words 
only which were intei^ed to express the 
things most necessary to life, and conse- 
quently contained a sc^ number of words.” 
We know, indeed, that it is the notion of 
many infldel writers, that the original race or 
races of mankind were a sort of savages ; and 
that a state of society gradually increased the 
ideas, and enriched t^ langm^e of those 
wliU'at flrst were capable of uttering but a 
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few simple articulate sounds ; but that any 
person should talk in a similar strain, who 
professes to receive the Mosaic history, is 
absurd. The antediluvians had surely much 
knowledge. Many arts were invented before 
the flood ; and the ark itself is a vast monu- 
ment of mechanical skill. Arts, science, 
morals, legislation, theology, were all known 
before the flood ; and were all transmitted 
from the old world to the new, by Noah and 
his sons. These were not men “ of few 
ideas,” nor was the pastoral mode of life 
incompatible with great moral knowledge, 
eloquence, and the highest and richest poetry, 
as we see in the book of Job. Men were not 
then, as many moderns have supposed, a 
race of babies, able only to ask for what they 
needed to eat and drink, or childishly to 
play with ; and we may therefore rest assured 
that they had a language so copious, and 
enunciations of ideas so various in their re- 
spective tongues, that picture writing neither 
was nor could be adequate to their full ex- 
pression. The true origin of hieroglyi>hic 
writing is still unexplained ; and wifi, after 
all, probably, remain inexplicable : but it bas 
little claim to be considered as the first mode 
of expressing the sounds of language. As 
for the Chinese language, it is evident that it 
cannot be urged in proof of alphabetical 
writing having in all cases passed through 
the process above mentioned ; for to this day 
the Chinese have no alphabet. As a lan- 
guage it is indeed peculiar, as being wholly 
monosyllabic ; ana we must be better ac- 
quainted with the early circumstances of that 
jieople before we can account for either. 
iSee Writing. 

LEVIATHAN, fnnb, Job iii. 8 ; xTi. 1; 
Psalm Ixxiv. 14; civ. 26; Isaiah xxvii. 1. 
The old commentators concurred in regard- 
ing the whale as the animal here intended. 
Beza and Diodati were among the first to 
interpret it the crocodile : and Bochart has 
since supported this last rendering with a 
train of argument which has nearly over- 
whelmed all opposition, and brought almost 
every commentator over to his opinion. It 
is very certain that it could not be the whale, 
which does not inhabit the Mediterranean, 
much less the rivers that empty themselves 
into it; nor will the characteristics at all 
apply to the whale. The crocodile, on the 
contrary, is a natural inhabitant of the Nile, 
and other Asiatic and African rivers; of 
enormous voracity and strength, as well as 
fleetness in swimming ; attacks mankind and 
the largest animals with most daring impetu- 
osity ; when taken by means of a powerful 
net, will often overturn the boats that sur- 
round it; has, proportionally, the largest 
mouth o( all monsters whatever ; moves both 
its jaws equally, the upper of which has not 
less than forty, and the lower than thirty- 
eight sharp, but strong and massy, teeth; 
and is furnished with a coat of mail, so 
scaly and callous as to resist the force of a 
masket-baU in every part, except imder the 
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belly. Indeed, to this animal the general 
character of the leviathan seems so well to 
apply, that it is unnecessary to seek farther. 

LeVITES. Under this name may be 
com})rised all the descendants of Levi ; but 
it principally denotes those who were em- 
ployed in the lowest ministries of the temple, 
by which they were distinguished from the 
priests, who, being descended from Aaron, 
were likewise of the race of Levi by Kohath, 
but were employed in higher offices. The 
Levites were descendants of Levi, by Ger- 
shom, Kohath, and Meran, excepting the 
family of Aaron ; for the children of Moses 
had no part in the priesthood, and were only 
common Levites. God chose the Levites 
instead of the firstborn of all Israel, for the 
service of his tabernacle and temple, Num. 
iii. 6, &c. They obeyed the priests in the 
ministrations of the temple, and brought to 
them wood, water, and other things neces- 
sary for the sacrifices. They sung, and 
played on instruments, in the temple, &c. ; 
they studied the law, and were the ordinary 
judges of the country, but subordinate to 
the priests. God provided for the subsist- 
ence of the Levites, by giving them the 
tythe of corn, fruit, and cattle; but they 
paid to the priests the tenth of their 
tythes; and as the Levites possessed no 
estates in the land, the tythes which the 
priests received from them were looked on 
as the first-fruits which they were to offei to 
the Lord, Num. xviii. 21 — 24. God assigned 
them for their habitations forty-eight cities, 
with fields, pastures and gardens, Num. 
XXXV. Of these, thirteen were given to the 

S nests, six of which were cities of refuge, 
oshua XX. 7 ; xxi. 19, 20, &c. While the 
Levites were actually employed in the tem- 
ple, they were subsisted out of the provisions 
in store there, and out of the daily offerings 
there made ; and if any Levite quitted the 
place of his abode, to serve the temple, even 
out of the time of his half-yearly or weekly 
waiting, he was received there, kept and 
rovided for, m like manner as his other 
rethren, who were regularly in waiting, 
Deut. xviii. 6 — 8. The consecration of Le- 
vites was without much ceremony. They 
wore no peculiar habit to distinguish them 
from the other Israelites, and God ordained 
nothing particularly for their mourning, 
2 Chron. xxix. 34 The manner of their 
consecration may be seen in Num. viii. 
6 — 7, &c, 

Josephus says, that in the reign of Agrippa, 
king of the Jews, about A. D. 62, six years 
before the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans, the Levites desired permission 
from that prince to wear the linen tunic like 
^ priests; and this was granted. This 
innovation was displeasing to the priests; 
and the Jewish historian remarks, that the 
ancient customs of the country were never 
forsaken with impunity. He adds, that 
Agtippa permitted likewise the ^unilies of 
the Levites, whose duty it was to guard the 
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doors, and perform other troublesome offices, 
to learn to sing and play on instruments, 
that they might be qualified for the temple 
service as musicians. The Levites were 
divided into different classes : Gershonites, 
Kohathites, Merarites, and Aaronites or 
priests. Numbers iii., &c. The Gershonites, 
whose number was seven thousand five hun- 
dred, were employed in the marches through 
the wilderness in carrying the veils and cur- 
tains of the tabernacle; the Kohathites, 
whose number was eight thousand six hun- 
dred, in carrying the ark and sacred vessels 
of the tabernacle ; the Merarites, whose num- 
ber was six thousand two hundred, in carry- 
ing the several pieces of the tabernacle which 
could not be placed upon the chariots ; and 
the Aaronites were the priests who served 
the sanctuary. When the Hebrews encamped 
in the wilderness, the Levites were placed 
around the tabernacle ; Moses and Aaron 
at the east, Gershon at the west, Kohath at 
the south, and Merari at the north. Moses 
ordained that the Levites should not begin 
in the service of the tabernacle till they were 
five-and-twenty years of age, Num. viii. 
24—26; or, as he says elsewhere, from 
thirty to fifty years old, Num. iv. 3. But 
David, finding that they were no longer 
employed in these grosser offices of trans- 
porting the vessels of the tabernacle, ap- 
pointed them to enter on service at the tem- 
ple at twenty years of age. The priests andT 
Levites waited by turns, weekly, in the 
temple. They began their weeks on one 
sabbath-day, and on the sabbath-day in the 
following week went out of waiting, 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 24 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 17 ; Ezra iii. 8, 
When an Israelite made a religious entertain- 
ment m the temple, God required that the 
Levites should be invited to it, Deut. xii. 

18, 19. 

LEVITICUS, a canonical book of scrip- 
ture, being the third book of the Pentateuch 
of Moses; thus called because it contains 
principally the laws and regulations relating 
to the Levites, priests, and sacrifices; for 
which reason the Hebrews call it the law of 
the priests, because it includes many ordi- 
nances concerning their services. See Pen- 
tateuch. 

LIBATION. This word is used in sacri- 
ficial language, to express an affusion of ^ 
liquors, poured upon victims to be sacrificed j 
to the Lord. Ine quantity of wine for a t 
libation was the fourth part of a hin, rather 
more than two pints. Libations among the ^ 
Hebrews were poured on the victim after it > 
was killed, and the several pieces of it were 5 
laid on the altar, ready to be consumed by ^ 
the fames, Lev. vi. 20 ; viii. 25, 26 ; ix. 4 ; 
xvi. 12, 20. These libations consisted in 
offerings of bread, wine, and salt. The Greeks 
and Latins offefed libations with the sacri- 
fices, but they were poured on the victim^s 
head while it was living. So Sinon, relating 
the manner in which he was to be sacrificed, 
says he was in the priest’s hands ready to 
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trfti loaded bands and garlands; 
that tbef were preparing to pour upon mm 
the Hbations of gram and salted meal : — 

Jitmgui &i» infaatda aderat, mihi sacra pararit 

iCEtioid* ii*i 130« 131* 

«» The aelted birley <m my front vw vpnadt 
The tftcred fiUeta bound my doitined heed.** 

Pitt. 

And Dido, beginning to sacrifice, potirs 
wine between the horns of the victim : — 

Ipta ienens dextra patsram pukherrima XMo, 

Candeniis vacea media inter comm JitdU, 

iBneid. iv. 

*• The queen before the snovry heifer stand8« 

Amid the 8hrine»j a {goblet in her handa t 
Betvveen the home she sheds the locred wine, 

And pays due honours to the powers divine.** 

Pitt. 

St. Paul describes himself, as it were, a vic- 
tim about to be sacrificed, and that the 
accustomed libations of meal and wine were 
already, in a manner, poured upon him : 

** For 1 am ready to be offered, ana the time 
of my departure is at hand,” 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
The same expressive sacrificial term occurs 
in Philip, ii. l7, where the apostle represents 
the faith of the Philippians as a sacrifice, 
and his own blood as a libation poured forth 
to hallow and consecrate it : Yea, and if 
1 be offered, (nr^^Sogai, upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith, Ka\ \etrovpylf, 

I joy and rejoice with you all,” 

^ Libertines. Mention is made of the 
synagogue of the Libertines, Acts vi. 9; 
concerning whom there are different opinions, 
two of which bid fairest for the truth. ITie 
first is that of Grotius and Vitringa, that 
they were Italian Jews or proselytes. The 
ancient Romans distinguished between liber- 
im and Ithertmus, Libertus was one who 
had been a slave, and obtained his free- 
dom; libertinus was the son of a libertus. 
But this distinction in after ages was not 
strictly observed; and libertmus also came 
to be used for one not born, but made free, 
in opposition to ingenvus, or one bom free. 
Wheth er the hhertini mentioned in this pas» 
sage of the Acts were gentiles, who had be- 
come proselytes to Judaism, or native Jews, 
who having been made slaves to the Romans 
were afterward set at liberty, and in remem- 
brance of their captivity called themselves 
Uberiim, and form^ a synagogue by them- 
selves, is differently conjectured by the 
learned. It is probable, the Jews of Cyrenia, 
Alexandria, &c., built synagogues at Jeru- 
salem at their own charge, for the use of their 
brethren who came from those countries ; as 
the Danes, Swedes, &c., build churches for 
the use tsi thek own countrymen in London ; 
and that the Italian Jews did the same ; and 
because the gpreatest number of them were 
^ertmi,t)km syaagn^e was therefore called 
the synagogue of the IJbeitiiies. The oth&c 
omnion, wnidi k hinted by (Ecninenius on 
the Act^ and mentioned hf Dr. Lardner, as 
more lately advanced by Mr. Daniel Gerdes, 
fpioteeor of diubuty m fhe uiauerstty of 
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OroDis|^en, is this, that the Libertmea are so 
called kom a city or country called Libertus, 
or Libertina, in Africa, about Carthage. 
Suidas, in his Lexicon, on the word 
says it was ayapM fSrai/t, nomen aentis. And 
the glossa interlinearis, of whicn Nicolas de 
Lyra made great use in his notes, hath over 
the word Itberiini, e regime, denoting that they 
were so styled from a country. In the acts 
of the famous conference with the Donatists 
at Carthage, A. D. 411, there is mentioned 
one Victor, bishop of the church of Liber, 
tina : and in the acts of the Lateran council, 
which was held in 649> there is mention of 
Januarius gratid Dei episcopus sancUs eeclesuB 
Libertinensis ; and therefore Fabricius, in his 
Geographical Index of Christian Bishop- 
rics,” has placed Libertina in what was called 
Africa Propria, or the proconsular province 
of Africa. Now, as all the other people of 
the several synagogues, mentioned in this 
passage of the Acts, are denominated from 
the places from whence they came, it is pro- 
bable that the Libertines were so too ; and 
as the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, who 
came from Africa, are placed next to the 
Libertines in that catalogue, it is probable 
they also belonged to the same country. So 
that, upon the whole, there is little reason 
to doubt of the Libertines being so called 
from the place from whence they came ; and 
the order of the names in the catalogue 
might lead us to think, that they were farther 
off from Jerusalem than Alexandria and Cy- 
renia, which will carry us to the proconsular 
province in Africa about Carthage. 

LIBNAH, a city in the southern part of 
the tribe of Judah, Joshua xv. 42, of which 
a cession was made to the priests for their 
habitation, and which was declared a city of 
refuge, 1 Chron. vi. 57. 

LIBYA. This name, in its largest sense, 
was used by the Greeks to denote the whole 
of Africa. But Libya Proper, or the Libya 
of the New Testament, the country of the 
Lubims of the Old, was a large country 
lying along the Mediterranean, on the west 
of Egypt. It was called Pentapolitana Regio 
by Pliny, from its five chief cities, Berenice, 
Arsinoe, IHolemais, ApoUonia, And Cyrene ; 
and Lib)^ Cyrenaica by Ptolemy, from Cy- 
rene, its capital. Libya is supposed to have 
been first peopled by, and to have derived 
its name from, the Lehahim, or Lubim. 
These, its earlier inhabitants, appear, in the 
times of the Old Testament, to have con- 
sisted of wandering tribes, who were some- 
times in alliance with Egypt, and at others 
with the Ethiopians of Arabia ; as th^ arc 
said to have assisted both Shi^ak and Zerah 
in their expeditions into Judea, 2 Chron. xii., 
xiv., xyi. They were for a time sufficiently 
powerful to maintain a war with the Car- 
thaginians, by whom they were in the end 
‘purely overcome. Since that period, Ubta, 
in common with the rest of the east, has 
successively passed Into the hands of iha 
Greekti Eomans, SarBcens, and Turks. Ths 
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city Cyrene, built by a Grecian colony, was 
tbe capital of tliis country, in which, and 
other parts, dwelt many Jews, who came up 
to Jemsalem at the feast of pentecost, toge« 
ther with those dispersed among other 
nations, and are called by St. Luke 'dwell- 
ers in the parts of Libya about Gyrene,” 
Acts iL 10. 

LICE. Swarms of lice was the third 
I>lague with which God punished the Egyp- 
tians, £xod. viii. 16. The Hebrew word 
which the LXX. render aKpl<i)€s, some 
translate flies,” and think them the same 
as gnats. Origen says that the sciniphe is 
so small a fly, that it is scarcely perceptible 
to the eye, but that it occasions a sharp 
stinging pain. However, the original, ac- 
cording to the Syriac, and several good 
interpreters, signifies lice.” 

But Josephus, the Jewish rabbins, and 
most of the modern translators render the 
Hebrew word at large lice: and Bochart and 
Bryant support this interpretation. The 
former argues that gnats could not be meant, 
1. Because the creatures here mentioned 
sprang from the dust of the earth, and 
not from the waters. 2. Because they were 
both on men and cattle, which cannot be 
spoken of gnats. 3. Because their name 
comes from the radix f 1 5, which signifies to 
make firm, Jub, establish, which can never 
agree to gnats, flies, &c., which are ever 
changing their place, and are almost con- 
stantly on the wing. 4. Because is the 
term by which the talmudists express the 
term louse, &c. To which may be added, 
that if they were winged and stinging insects, 
as Jerom, Origen, and others have supposed, 
the plague of flies is unduly anticipated ; and 
the next miracle will be only a repetition of 
the former. Mr. Bryant, in illustrating the 
aptness of this miracle, has the following 
remarks ; The Egyptians aflected great ex- 
ternal purity, and were very nice both in their 
persons and. clothing j bathing and making 
ablutions continually. Uncommon care was 
taken not to harbour any vermin. They were 
particularly solicitous on this head ; thmking 
it would be a great profanation of the temple 
which they entered, if any animalcule of this 
sort were concealed in their garments. The 
priests, says Herodotus, are shaved, both as 
to their heads and bodies, every third day, to 
prevent any louse, or any other detestable 
creature, being found upon them when tliey 
are performing their duty to the gods. The 
same is mentioned by another author, who 
adds, that all woollen was considered as foul, 
as from a perishable animal; but flax is 
the product of the immortal earth, affords a 
delicate and pure covering, and is not liable 
to harbour lice. We may hence see what an 
abhorrence the Egyptians showed towards 
this sort of vermin, and what care was taken 
by the priests to guard ^inst them. The 
judgments, therefore, inflicted by the hands 
of Moses, were adapted to their prejudices, 
ft was, consequently, not only most noisome 
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to the people in general, but was no small 
odium to the most sacred order in Egypt, 
that they were overrun with these filthy and 
detestable vermin. 

LIGHT, is used in a physical sense. 
Matt. xvii. 2 ; Acts ix. 3 ; xii. 7 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6 ; 
for a fire giving light, Mark xiv. 54 ; Luke 
xxii. 56 ; for a toren, candle, or lamp, Acts 
xvi. 29 ; and for the material light of heaven, 
as the sun, moon, or stars. Psalm cxxxvi. 7 ; 
James i. 17. Figuratively taken, it signifies 
a manifest or open state of things, Matt. x. 
27 ; Luke xii. 3 ; also prosperity, truth, and 

joy- 

God is said to dwell in light inaccessible, 
1 Tim. vi. 16. This seems to contain a 
reference to the glory and splendour which 
shone in the hoi/ of holies, where Jehovah 
appeared in the luminous cloud above the 
mercy-seat, and which none but the High 
Priest, and he only once a year, was permit- 
ted to approach unto, Lev. xvi. 2 ; Ezek. 
i. 22, 26, 28; but this was typical of the 
glory of the celestial world. It signifies, 
also, instruction, both by doctrine and ex- 
ample, Matt. V. 16; John v. 35 ; or persons 
considered as giving such light, Matt. v. 
14; Rom. ii. 19. It is applied figuratively 
to Christ, the true Light, the Sun of Righte- 
ousness, who is that in the spiritual, which 
the material light is in the natural, world ; 
who is the great Author, not only of illu- 
mination and knowledge, but of spiritual 
life, health, and joy to the souls of men. 

The images of light and darkness, says 
Bishop Lowth, are commonly made use of 
in all languages to imply or denote pros- 
perity and adversity, agreeably to the com- 
mon sense and perception which all men 
have of the objects themselves. But the 
Hebrews employ those metaphors more fre- 
quently and with less variation than other 
people: indeed, they seldom refrain from 
them whenever the subject requires or will 
even admit of their introduction. These ex- 
pressions, therefore, may be accounted 
among those forms of speech, which in the 
parabolic style are established and defined ; 
since they exhibit the most noted and fami- 
liar images, and the application of them on 
this occasion is justified by an acknowledged 
analogy, and approved by constant and un- 
varying custom. In the use of images, so 
conspicuous and so familiar among the He- 
brews, a degree of boldness is excusable. 
The Latins introduce them more sparingly, 
and therefore are more cautious in the appli- 
cation of them. But the Hebrews, upon a 
subject more sublime indeed, in itself, and 
illustrating it by an idea which was more 
habitual to them, more daringly exalt their 
strains, and give a loose rein to the spirit 
of poetry. They display, for instance, not 
the image of the spring, of Aurora, of the 
dreary night, but the sun and stars as rising 
with increased splendour in a new creation, 
or again involved in chaos and |uimeval 
darkness. Does the sacred bard promise to 
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Ilk people a renewal of the divine favour, 
and a recommencement of universal pros- 
perity ? In what ma^ificent colours does 
ne depict it ! Such, indeed, as no transla- 
tion can illustrate, but such as none can 
obscure : — 

The %ht of the moon ihall be as the light of the sun, 

And the light of the sun shall be sevenfold.** 

Isaiah xxx. 26. 

But even this is not sufficient : — 

« No longer shalt thou have the sun for thy light by day s 
Nor by night shall the brightness of the moon enlighten 
theet 

For Jehovah shall be to thee an everlasting light. 

And thy Ood shall be thy glory. 

Thy sun shall no more declme $ 

Neither shall thy moon wane ; 

For Jehovah shall be thine everlasting light ; 

And the days of thy mourning shall cease.** 

Isaiah lx. 19, 20. 

1 a another place he has admirably diversified 
the same sentiment : — 

And the moon shall be confounded, and the sun shall be 
ashamed ; 

For Jehovah, Ckxl of Hosts, shall reign 
On Mount Sicm, and in Jerusalem : 

And before his omiioits shall he be glorified.** 

Isaiah xxiv. 25. 

On the other hand, denouncing ruin against 
the proud king of Egypt 

“ And when I shall put thee out, 1 will cover the heavens, 
And the stars thereof will I make dark ; / 

1 will involve the sun m a cloud, 

Nor shall the moon give out her light. 

All the bright light* of heaven will I make dark over thee. 
And 1 will set darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord 
Jehovah.** Ezekiel xxvii. 7, 8. 

These expressions are bold and daring ; but 
the imagery is well known, the use of it is 
common, the signification definite : they are 
therefore perspicuous, clear, and truly mag- 
nificent. 

LIGN-ALOES. See Aloe. 

LIGURE, au?!?, Exod. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 
12, a precious stone of a deep red colour, 
with a considerable tinge of yellow. Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny describe it as resembling 
the carbuncle, of a brightness sparkling like 
fire. 

LILY, l Kings vii. 19, 22, 26; 

2 Chron. iv. 5 ; Cant. ii. 2, 16 ; iv, 5 ; v. 13 ; 
vi. 2, 3 ; vii. 2 ; Hosea xiv. 5 ; Kplvoy, Matt, 
vi. 28 ; Luke xii. 27 ; a well-known sweet 
and beautiful flower, which furnished Solo- 
mon with a variety of charming images in 
his Son^, and with graceful ornaments in 
the fabric and furniture of the temple. The 
title of some of the Psalms upon Shushan,” 
or Shoshanim,^^ Psalms xlv., lx., Ixix., 
Ixxx,, probably means no more than that 
the music of tuese sacred compositions was 
to be regulated bv that of some odes, which 
were known by those names or appeUations. 
By the lily of the valley,” Cant, li, 2, we 
are not to understand the humble flower, 
generally so called with us, the Ulitm con- 
wdliwm, but the noble flower which orna- 
ments our gardens, and which in Palestine 
gibws wild m the fields, and especially in the 
valleys, Pliny reckons the lily the next 


plant in excellency to the rose ; and the gay 
Anacreon compares Venus to this flower. 
In the east, as with us, it is the emblem of 
purity and moral excellence. So the Persian 
poet, Sadi, compares an amiable youth to 
“the white lily in a bed of narcissuses,” 
because he surpassed all the young shep- 
herds in goodness. As, in Cant. v. 13, the 
lips are compared to the lily. Bishop Patrick 
supposes the lily here instanced to be the 
same which, on account of its deep red 
colour, is particularly called by Pliny ruhens 
hhurn, and which, he tells us, was much 
esteemed in Syria. Such may have been the 
lily mentioned in Matt. vi. 28 — 30; for the 
royal robes were purple : “ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet 1 say 
unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these ; ” so in Luke 
xii. 27. The scarcity of fuel in the east 
obliges the inhabitants to use, by turns, 
every kind of combustible matter. The 
withered stalks of herbs and flowers, the 
tendrils of the vine, the small branches of 
rosemary, and other plants, are aU used in 
heating their ovens and bagnios. We can 
easily recognise this practice in that remark 
of our Lord, “ If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall be not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” Matt. vi. 
30. The grass of the field, in this passage, 
evidently includes the lilies of which he had 
iust been speaking, and, by consequence, 
iierbs in general ; and in this extensive sense 
the word is not unfrequently taken. 

ITiose beautiful productions of nature, so 
richly arrayed, and so exquisitely perfumed, 
that the splendour even of Solomon is not 
to be compared to theirs, shall soon wither 
and decay, and be used as fuel. God has so 
adorned these flowers and plants of the field, 
which retain their beauty and vigour but for 
a few days, and are then applied to some of 
the meanest purposes of life : will he not 
much more take care of his servants who are 
so precious in his sight, and designed for 
suck important services in the world ? This 
passage is one of those of which Sir Thomas 
crowne says, “ The variously interspersed 
expressions from plants and flowers elegantly 
advantage the significancy of the text.” 

Mr. Salt, in his “ Voyage to Abyssinia,” 
says, “ At a few miles from Adowa, we dis- 
covered a new and beautiful species of ama- 
ryllis, which bore from ten to twelve spikes 
of bloom on each stem, as large as those of 
the belladonna, springing from one common 
receptacle. The general colour of the co- 
rolla was white, and every petal was marked 
with a single streak of bright purple down 
the middle. The flower was sweet scented^, 
and its smell, though much more powerful^ 
resembled that of the lily of the valley. 
This superb plant excited the admiration of 
the whole party; apd it brought immedi- 
ately to my recollection the beautiful com* 



parison used on a particular occasion by our 
Saviour : * I say unto you, that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ ” And Sir James E. Smith observes, 

It is natural to presume the divine Teacher, 
according to his usual custom, called the 
attention of his hearers to some object at 
liand ; and as the fields of the Levant are 
overrun with the amaryllis lutea, whose 
golden lilaceous flowers in autumn afiford 
one of the most brilliant and gorgeous ob- 
jects in nature, the expression of * Solomon 
in all his glory not being arrayed like one 
of these,* is peculiarly appropriate. I con- 
sider the feeling with which this was ex- 
pressed as the highest honour ever done to 
the study of plants; and if my botanical 
conjecture be right, we learn a chronological 
fact respecting the season of the year when 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered.” 

LIME, Deut. xxvii.2, 4 ; Isaiah xxxiiL 
12; Amos ii. 1 ; a soft friable substance, ob- 
tained by calcining or burning stones, shells, 
or the like. From Isaiah xxxiii. 12, it ap- 
pears that it was made in a kiln lighted with 
thorn bushes; and from Amos li. 1, that 
bones were sometimes calcined for lime. 
The use of it was for plaster or cement, the 
first mention of which is in Deut. xxvii., 
where Moses directed the elders of the peo- 
ple, saying, Keep all the commandments 
which 1 command you this day. And it 
shall be on the day when yoti shall pass over 
Jordan unto the land which the Lord your 
God giveth you, that you shall set up great 
stones, and plaster them with plaster, and 
shall write upon them all the words of this 
law,” &c. The book of the law, in order to 
render it the more sacred, was deposited 
beside the ark of the covenant. The guar- 
dians of the law, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of making faithful transcripts of it, 
were the priests. But Moses did not account 
even this precaution sufficient for the due 
preservation of his law in its original purity ; 
for he commanded that it should besides be 
engraven on stones, and these stones kept 
on a mountain near Sichem, in order that a 
genuine exemplar of it might be transmitted 
even to the latest generations. 

LION, or Gen. xlix. 9; Deut. 
x.xxiii. 22; Psalm vii. 2; x.\ii. 13; Hoseaxiii. 
8 ; Micah v. 8 ; a large beast of prey, for his 
courage and strength called the king of 
beasts. This animd is produced in Africa, 
and the hottest parts of Asia. It is found in 
the greatest numbers in the scorched and 
desolate regions of the torrid zone, in the 
deserts of Zaara and Billdulgerid, and in all 
the interior parts of the vast continent of 
Africa. In these desert regions, from whence 
mankind are driven by the rigorous heat of 
the climate, this animal reigns sole master. 
His disposition seems to partake of the ar- 
dour of his native soil. Inflamed by the in- 
fluence of a burning sun, his rage is tremend- 
ous, and his courage undaunted. Happily, 
indeed, the species is not numerous, and is 


said to be greatly diminished ; for, if we may 
credit the testimony of those who have tra- 
versed those vast deserts, the number of 
lions is not nearly so great as formerly. 
Mr. Shaw observes that the Romans carried 
more lions from Libya in one year for their 
public spectacles, than could be found in all 
that country at this time. The lion was 
also found in Palestine, and the neighbouring 
countries. The length of the largest lion is 
between eight and nine feet, the tail about 
four, and its height about four feet and a 
half. The female is about, one-fourtli part 
less, and without a mane. As the lion ad- 
vances in years, his mane grows longer and 
thicker. The hair on the rest of the body 
is short and smooth, of a tawny colour, but 
whitish on the belly. Its roaring is loud 
and dreadful. When heard in the night, it 
resembles distant thunder. Its cry of anger 
is much louder and shorter. The attach- 
ment of a lioness to her young is remarkably 
strong. For their support she is more fero- 
cious than the lion himself ; makes her in- 
cursions with greater boldness; destroys, 
without distinction, every animal that falls 
in her way, and carries it reeking to her 
cubs. She usually brings forth in the most 
retired and inaccessible places; and when 
afraid that her retreat should be discovered, 
endeavours to hide her track by brushing 
the ground with her tail. When much dis- 
turbed or alarmed, she will sometimes trans- 
port her young, which are usually three or 
four in number, from one place to another 
in her mouth; and, if obstructed in her 
course, will defend them to the last e.x- 
tremity. The habits of the lion and the 
lioness afford many spirited, and often sub- 
lime, metaphors to the sacred writers 
The lion has several names m scripture, 
according to his different ages or character ; 
1. a little lion, a lion’s whelp, Deut. 
xx.\iii. 22 ; Jer. li. 38 ; Ezek. xix. 2 ; Nahum 
ii. 13. 2. I'D-D, a young lion that has done 

sucking the lioness, and, leaving the covert, 
begins to seek prey for himself. So Ezekiel 
xix. 2, 3 . “ The lioness hath brought up 
one of her whelps ; it became a chephir ; it 
learned to catch the prey ; it devoured men.” 
See Psalm xci. 13; Prov. xix. 12. 3. 
a grown and vigorous lion, having whelps, 
eager in pursuit of prey for them, Nahum ii. 
12; valiant, 2 Sam. xvii. 30; arrogantly 
opposing himself, Nurn. xxiii. 24. 'J'his is 
indeed, the general name, and occurs fre- 
quently. 4. bntr, one in the full strength 
of his age ; a black lion, Job iv. 10 ; x. 16 ; 
Psalm xci. 13 ; Pfov. xxvi. 13 ; llosea v. 14 ; 
xiii. 7. 5. u;'!?, a fierce or enraged lion. 
Job iv. 11; Prov. xxx. 30 ; Isaiah xxv. 6. 
A regard to these characteristics and distinc- 
tions is very important for illustrating the 
passages of scripture where the animal is 
spoken of, and discovering the propriety 
of the allusions and metaphors which he 
80 often furnishes to the Hebrew poets. 
The lion of the tribe of Judah, mentioned 
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Bey. y. 5, ie Jesus Christ, who sprung from 
the tribe of Judah, and overcame death, the 
tyorid, a»d the devil. The lion from the 
twefling of Jordan, Jer. 1. 44, is Nebuchad- 
nezzar inarching against Judea, with the 
strength and fierceness of a lion. Isaiah, 
describing the happy time of the Messiah, 
says, that then the calf, and the young 
lion, and the fatling should lie down toge- 
ther; and that a Tittle child should lead 
them ; and that the lion should eat straw like 
the ox, Isaiah xi. 6, 7* which is hyperbolical, 
and signifies the peace and hapiiiness which 
the church of Christ should enjoy. The 
lion hath roared, and who shall not fear 
Amosiii. 8. “The king’s wrath is as the 
roaring of a lion. Who provoketh him to 
anger sinneth against his own soul,” Prov. 
xix. 12; XX 2; that is, he seeketh his own 
death, Solomon says, “ A living dog is 
better than a dead lion,” Eccles. x. 4 ; show- 
ing that death renders those contemptible 
who otherwise are the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most terrible. 

“ Then went Samson down, and, behold, 
a young lion roared against him ; and the 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, 
and he rent him as he would have rent a kid, 
and he had nothing in his hand,” Judges xiv. 
5, 6. An instance in quite modern times of 
an unarmed man attempting to combat a 
lion is related by Poiret ; “ In a douar, or a 
camp of Bedoum Arabs, near La Calle, a 
French factory, a young lion had seized a 
cow. A young Moor threw himself upon 
the savage beast, to tear his booty from him, 
and as it were to stifle him in his aims, but 
he would not let go his prey. The father of 
the young man hastened to him, armed with 
a kind of hoe; and aiming at the lion, struck 
his son’s hand, and cut off three of his fin- 
gers. It cost a great deal of trouble to rescue 
the prey from the lion. I saw this young 
man, who was attended by Mr. Gay, at that 
time surgeon to the hospital of La Calle.” 
David, according to 1 Samuel xvii. 34, had, 
when a ehephei5, once fought with a lion, 
and another time with a bear, and rescued 
their prey from them. Tellez relates, that an 
Abyssinian shepherd *had once kified a lion 
of extraordinary size with only two poles. 
“ Behold, he shall come up like a lion from 
the swelling of Jordan against the habitation 
of the stroi^,” Jer. xlix, 19. The comparison 
used by the prophet in these words will be 
l^rfectly understood by the account which 
Mr. Maundrell dves of the river Jordan. 
** After having descended,^’ says he, “ the 
outermost ba^ of Jordan, you go about a 
furlong upon a level strand, before you come 
to the immediate bank of the river. This 
second bank is so beset with bushes and trees, 
such as tamarisks, u^ows, oleanders, &c., 
that you can see no water tBl you have made 
your way through them. In this thicket 
imd^tly, and the same is rc^rted of it at 
tiris day, several sorts of wud beasts were 
wont to harbour themselves, whose being 


washed out of the covert by the overflowings 
of the river gave occasion to that allusion ; 

* He shall come up like a lion from the swell- 
ing of Jordan.^” 

“ He shall be cast into the den of lions,” 
Dan. vi. 7- ** In Morocco,” says Host, 

“ the king has a lions* den, into which men, 
particularly Jews, are sometimes thrown; 
nut the latter generally come off unhurt, 
because the keepers of these animals are 
Jews, who may safely be with them, with a 
rod in the hand, if they only take care to 
go out backwards, as the lion docs not suffer 
any one to turn his back upon him. The 
other Jews do not let their brethren remain 
longer than a night among the lions, as they 
might otherwise become too hungry; but 
ransom them with money, which is, in fact, 
the king’s object.” In another place in the 
same work, we find the following description 
of the construction of this lions* den “ At 
one end of the royal palace there is a place 
for ostriches and their young ; and beyond 
the other end, towards the mountains, there 
is a large lions* den, %vhich consists of a large 
square hole in the ground, with a partition, 
in the middle of which there is a door, which 
the Jews, who are obliged to maintain and 
keep them for nothing, are able to open 
and shut from above, and can thus entice 
the lions, by means of the food, from one 
division to the other, to clean the other in 
the mean time. It is all in the open air, and 
a person may look down over a wall, which 
is a yard ana a quarter high.” 

LlTANY, a solemn form of supplication 
to God. The word is derived from hiravela, 
supphcaiion. At first the use of litanies was 
not fixed to any stated time ; but they were 
employed only as exigencies required. They 
were observed in imitation of tlie Ninevites, 
with ardent supplications and fastings, to 
avert the threatened judgments of fire, earth- 
quake, inundations, or hostile invasions. 
The days on which they were used were 
called rogation days. Several of these days 
were appointed by the canons of different 
councils, till the seventeenth council of 
Toledo decreed that litanies should be used 
in every month. Thus, by degrees, these 
solemn supplications came to be used weekly, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, the ancient 
stationary days in all churches. As to the 
form in which litanies are made, namely, in 
short petitions Ijy the priest, with responses 
by the people, St. Chrysostom derives the 
custom from the primitive ages, when the 
priest began and uttered by the Spirit some 
things fit to be prayed for, and tne people 
joined the intercessions, saying, “We be- 
seech thee to hear us, good Lord.” When 
the miriunilous gifts of the Spirit began to 
cease, they wrote down several of these 
forms, which were the original of our present 
litanies. St. Ambrose has left us one, which 
agrees in many particulars with that of our 
own church. About tbe year 400, litanies 
began to be used in processions, the people 
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ivalking barefoot^ imd repeating them with 
great devotion. It is pretended that several 
countries were delivered from great calami- 
ties by this means. About t& year 600, 
Gregory the Great, from all the litanies ex- 
tant, composed the famous sevenfold litany, 
by which Rome, it is said, was delivered 
from a grievous mortality. This has served 
as a pattern to all the western churches 
since ; and to it ours of the church of Eng- 
land comes nearer than that of the Romish 
missal, in which later popes have inserted 
the invocation of saints, which our Reformers 
properly expunged. These processional lita- 
nies having occasioned much scandal, it was 
decreed that in future the litanies should be 
used only within the walls of the church. 
Before the last review of the Common 
Prayer, the litany was a distinct service by 
itself, and used some time after the morning 
prayer was ended. At present it forms one 
office with the morning service, being or- 
dered to be read after the third collect for 
grace, instead of the intercession al prayers 
in the daily service. 

LITURGY denotes all the ceremonies in 
general belonging to divine service. The 
word comes from the Greek, Xeirepyla, pub- 
lic service, or public ministry ; formed of 
huTos, public, and fp7oy, work. In a more 
restrained signification, liturgy is used among 
the Romanists to signify the mass ; and 
among us, the common prayer. All who 
have written on liturgies agree that, in pri- 
mitive days, divine service was exceedingly 
simple, clogged with very few ceremonies, 
and consisted of but a very small number 
of prayers ; but, by degrees, they increased 
the number of ceremonies, and added new 
prayers, to render the office more awful and 
venerable to the people. At length, things 
were carried to such a pitch that a regula- 
tion became necessary ; and it was found 
needful to put the service, and the manner 
of performing it, into writing ; and this was 
what they called a liturgy. Liturgies have 
been different at different times and m differ- 
ent countries. We have the liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, of St. Peter, the Armenian 
liturgy, Gallican liturgy, &c. “ The proper- 
ties required in a public liturgy,” says Paley, 
“ are these : it must be compendious ; ex- 
ress just conceptions of the divine attri- 
utes ; recite such wants as a congregation 
are likely to feel, and no other ; and contain 
as few controverted propositions as possi- 
ble.” The liturgy of the Church of England 
was composed A. D. 1547* and established 
in the second year of King Edward VI. In 
the fifth year of this prince, it was reviewed, 
because some things were contained in that 
liturgy which showed a compliance with 
the superstitions of those times ; and ex- 
ceptions were taken against it by learned 
men at home, and bv Calvin abroad. Some 
alterations were made in it, which consisted 
in adding the general confession and absolu- 
tion, and the communion service, to begin 
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with the commandments. The use of oil in 
confirmation and extreme unction, was left 
out, and also prayers for souls departed, and 
what related to a belief of the real presence 
of Christ in the eucharist. The liturgy, so 
reformed, was established by the acts of 6th 
and 6th of Edward VI., chap. 1. However, 
it was abolished by Queen Mary, who enact- 
ed that the service should stand as it was 
commonly used in the last year of King 
Henry VIII. That of Edward VI. was re- 
established, with some few alterations, by 
Elizabeth. Some farther alterations were 
introduced, in consequence of the review of 
the Common Prayer-Book, by order of King 
James, in the first year of his reign ; parti- 
cularly in the office of private baptism, in 
severi rubrics, and other passages, with 
the addition of five or six new prayers and 
thanksgivings, and all that part of the cate- 
chism which contains the doctrines of the 
sacraments. This Book of Common Prayer, 
so altered, remained in force from the first 
year of King James to the fourteenth of 
Charles II. The last review of the liturgy 
was in the year 1661. It is an invidious 
cavil, says Dr. Nichols, that our liturgy was 
compilea out of popish books. Our reform- 
ers took nothing from them, but what was 
taken before from the oldest writers. We 
have many things out of the Greek liturgies 
of Basil and Chrysostom ; more out of the 
litanies of Ambrose and Gregory; very 
much out of the ancient forms of the 
church dispersed in the works of the fathers, 
who wTote long before the Roman Breviary, 
and Canon of the Mass. Our reformers 
added many prayers, and thanksgivings and 
exhortations to supply the defect. 

LIZARD, Levit. xi. 30. All inter- 

preters agree that the original word here 
signifies a sort of lizard. Bochart takes it 
for that kind which is of a reddish colour, 
lies close to the earth, and is of a venomous 
nature. 

LOCUST, nilW' The word is probably 
derived from nil, which signifies to multi- 
ply, to become numerous, &c. ; because of the 
immense swarms of these animals by which 
dffierent countries, especially in the east, are 
infested. See this circumstance referred to. 
Judges vi. 5; vii. 12; Psalm cv. 34; Jer. 
xivi. 23; li. 14; Joel i. 4; Nahum iii. 15; 
Judith ii. 19, 20 ; where the most numerous 
armies are compared to the arheh, or locust. 

The locust, in entomology, belongs to a 
genus of insects known among naturalists 
by the name of grylli. The cominon great 
brown locust is about three inches in length, 
has two antennas about an inch long, and 
two pairs of wings. The head and horns are 
brown ; the mouth, and insides of the larger 
legs, bluish ; the upper side of the body* and 
upper wings, brown ; the former spotted with 
black, and the latter with dusky, spots. The 
back is defended by a shield of a greenish 
hue ; the under win^^ are of a light brown 
hue, tinctured with green, and nearly trans- 
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parent. The general form and appearance 
of the inaect k that of the grashopper so 
lirell known in this country, l^ese crea^ 
tures are freq^uently mentioned in the Old 
Testament. They were employed as one of 
the plagueSj, for the punishment of the E^p- 
tians ; and their visitation was threatened to 
the Israelites as a mark of the divine displea- 
sure. Their numbers and destructive powers 
very aptly fit them for this purpose. When 
they take the field, they always follow a 
leader, whose motions they invariably ob- 
serve. They often migrate trom their native 
country, probably in quest of a greater sup- 
ply of food. On these occasions they appear 
in such large flocks as to darken the air; 
forming many compact bodies, or swarms, 
of several hundred^ yards square, llicse 
flights are very frequent in Barbary, and 
generally happen at the latter end of March 
or beginning of April, after the wind has 
blown from the south foi some days. The 
month following, the young brood also make 
their appearance, generally following the 
track of the old ones. In whatever country 
they settle, they devour all the vegetables, 
gram, and, in fine, all the produce of the 
earth; eating the very bark off the trees; 
thus destroying at once the hopes of the 
husbandman, and all the labours of agricul- 
ture : for though their voracity is great, 
yet they contaminate a much greater quan- 
tity than they devour ; as their bite is poi- 
sonous to vegetables, and the marks of 
devastation may be traced for several suc- 
ceeding seasons. There are various species 
of them, which consequently have different 
names; and some are more voracious and 
destructive than others, though all are most 
destructive and insatiable spoilers. Bochart 
enumerates ten different kinds which he 
thinks are mentioned in the scripture. 
Writers in natimal history hear abundant 
testimony to the scriptural account of these 
creatures. Dr. Shaw describes at large the 
numerous swanns and prodigious broods of 
those locusts which he saw in Barbary. Dr. 
Kussel says, ‘^Of the noxious kinds of insects 
may well be reckoned the locusts, which 
sometimes arrive in such incredible multi- 
tudes, that it would appear fabulous to give 
a relation of them ; destroying the whole of 
the verdure wherever they pass.” Captain 
Woodroffe, who was for some time at Astra- 
chan, a city near the Volga, sixty miles to 
the north-west of the Caspian Sea, in lati- 
tude 4r^ assures us, that, from the latter end 
of July to the beginning of October, the 
country about that city is frequently infested 
with locusts, which fly in such prodigious 
numbers as to darken the air, and appear at 
a distance as a heavy cloud. As for the 
Mosaic permission to tke Jews of eating the 
locusts, Lev. xL 22, however strange it may 
appear to the mere English reader, yet no- 
thing is more certain than that several na- 
tions, both of Asia and Africa, anciently used 
these insects for food ; and that they are still 
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eaten in the east to this day. Niebhur gives 
some account of the several imecies of locusts* 
eaten by the Arabs, and of their different 
ways of dressing them for food. ** The 
Europeans,” he adds, ” do not comprehend 
how the Arabs can eat locusts with plea- 
sure; and those Arabs who have had no 
intercourse with the Christians will not be- 
lieve, in their turn, that these latter reckon 
oysters, crabs, shrimps, cray-fish, &:c., for 
dainties. ITiese two facts, however, are 
equally certain.” Locusts are often used 
figuratively by the prophets, for invading 
armies ; and their swarms aptly represented 
the numbers, the desolating march of the 
vast military hordes and their predatory 
followers, which the ancient conquerors of 
the east poured down upon every country 
they attacked. 

LOO, Levit. xiv. 12, a Hebrew measure 
for things liquid, containing five-sixths of a 
pint. 

LOLLARDS, the supposed followers of 
Walter Lollard, or rather of Walter the 
Lollard, who, according to Dr. Mosheim, 
wavS a Dutchman of remarkable eloquence 
and piety, though tinctured with mysticism, 
and who, for teaching sentiments contrary 
to the Church of Rome, and nearly corre- 
sponding with those of Wickliffe, was burned 
alive at Cologne in 1322. But before this 
there existed, in different parts of Germany 
and Flanders, various societies of Cellites, 
to whom the term Lollards was applied, and 
who were protected by the magistrates and 
inhabitants, on account of their usefulness 
to the sick, and in burying the dead. They 
received the name Lollards, from the old 
German or Belgic word lullerit (Latin, lallo,) 
“to sing with a low voice,” “to lull to 
sleep,” (whence lullaby y) because, when they 
carried to the grave, the bed of ieath, such 
as died of the plague, which at that period 
ravaged all Europe, they sung a dirge or 
hymn, probably, in a soft and mournful 
tone. These Lollards obtained many papal 
grants, by which their institution was con- 
firmed, their persons exempted from the 
cognizance of the inquisitors, and subjected 
entirely to the jurisdiction of the bishops ; 
and, at last, for their farther security, 
Charles, duke of Bu^ndy, in 1472, ob- 
tained a hull from Pope Sixtus IV., by 
which they were ranked among the religious 
orders, and delivered from the jurisdiction 
of their bishops ; which privileges were yet 
more extended by Pope Julius II. in 1506. 

In England the followers of Wickliffe were 
called Lollards by way of reproach, either 
on account of the humble offices of the ori- 
ginal Lollards, (the Cellites,) or from the 
attachment of the Wickliffites to singing 
hymns. Their enemies probably meant to 
describe them as poor melancholy creatures, 
only fit to sing psalms at a funeral. 

LOOKING-GLASS. Moses states that 
the women who waited all night at the door 
of the tabernacle, cheerfully offered their 
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looking-glasses, to be employed in making a 
brazen laver for tbe purification of the priests, 
£xod xxxviii. 8. 'lliese looking-glasses were 
doubtless of brass, since the basin here men- 
tioned, and the basis thereof, were made from 
them. The ancient looking-glasses were 
mirrors, not made of glass as ours ; but of 
brass, tin, silver, and a mixture of brass and 
silver, which last were the best and most 
valuable. 

LORD’S DAY. See Sabbath. 

LORD’S SUPPER, an ordinance insti- 
tuted by our Saviour in commemoration of 
his death and sufferings. The institution of 
this sacrament is recorded by the first three 
evangelists, and by the apostle Paul, whose 
words differ very little from those of his 
companion St. Luke; and the only differ- 
ence between St. Matthew and St. Mark is, 
that the latter omits the words, ‘‘for the 
remission of sins.” There is so general an 
agreement among them all, that it will only 
be necessary to recite the words of one of 
them : ” Now, when the even was come, he 
sat down with the twelve,” to eat the pass- 
over which had been prepared by his direc- 
tion; “and as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave 
it to the disciples, and said. Take, eat : this 
is my body. And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying. Drink 
ye all of it ; for this is my biood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins,” Matt. xxvi. 20, 26 — 28. 
The sacrament of the Lord’s supper being 
thus instituted, was adopted by all the early 
Christians, with very few exceptions; ana 
no modern sect rejects it, except the Quakers 
and some Mystics, 'who make the whole of 
religion to consist of contemplative love. 

In the early times of the gospel the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper was both fre- 
quent and numerously attended. Voluntary 
smsence was considered as a culpable neglect ; 
and exclusion from it, by the sentence of the 
church, as a severe punishment. Every one 
brought an offering proportioned to his 
ability ; these offerings were chiefly of bread 
and wine; and the priests appropriated as 
much as was necessary for the administra- 
tion of the eucharist. The clergy had a part 
of what was left for their maintenance ; and 
the rest furnished the repast called itydirn, or 
love-feast, which immediately followed the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper, and of 
which all the communicants, both rich and 
poor, partook. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper greatly resembled the religious feasts 
to which the Jews were accustomed. At 
those feasts they partook of bread and wine 
in a serious and devout manner, after a 
solemn blessing or thanksgiving to God for 
his manifold mercies. This was particularly 
the case at the feast of the passover, which 
our Saviour was celebrating with his apostles 
when he instituted this holy sacrament. At 
that feast, they commemorated the deliver- 
ance of their own peculiar nation from the 
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bondage of Egypt ; and there could not be a 
more suitable opportunity for establishing an' 
ordinance which was to commemorate the 
infinitely more important deliverance of all 
mankind from the bondage of sin. The 
former deliverance was typical of the latter j 
and instead of keeping the Jewish nassover, 
which was now to be abrogated, tney were 
to commemorate Christ, their Passover, who 
was sacrificed for them; the bread broken 
■was to represent his body offered upon the 
cross ; and the wine poured out was to repre- 
sent his blood, which was shed for the salva- 
tion of men. The nourishment which these 
elements afford to our bodies is figurative of 
the salutary effects which the thing signified 
has upon our souls. And as the celebration 
of the passover was not only a constant me- 
morial of the deliverance of the Israelites 
out of the land of Egypt, but also a sym- 
bolical action, by which they had a title to 
the blessings of the old covenant; so the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper is not only a 
constant memorial of the death of Christ, but 
also a pledge or earnest to the communicant 
of the benefits promised by the new covenant. 
As the passover was instituted the night 
before the actual deliverance of the Israelites, 
so the Lord’s supper was instituted the night 
before the redemption of man was accom- 
plished by the crucifixion of the blessed 
Jesus. It is to be partaken of by all who 
look for remission of sins by the death of 
Christ ; we are not only to cherish that trust 
in our minds, and e-xpress it in our devotions, 
but we are to give an outward proof of cur 
reliance upon the merits of his passion as the 
means of our salvation, by eating that bread, 
and drinking that wine, which are typical 
representations of the body and blood of 
Christ, “ who by his one oblation of himself 
once offered, made a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world.” See Sacua- 

MENTS. 

LOT, the son of Haran, and nephew to 
Abraham. He accompanied his uncle from 
Ur to Haran, and from thence to Canaan ; a 
proof of their mutual attachment, and simi- 
larity of principles respecting the true reli- 
gion. With Abraham he descended into 
Egypt, and afterwards returned with him 
into Canaan: but the multiplicity of their 
flocks, and still more the quarrels of their 
servants, rendered a friendly separation ne- 
cessary. When God destroyed the cities of 
the plain with fire and brimstone, he delivered 
“ just Lot” from the conflagration, accord- 
ing to the account of the divine historian. 
The whole time that Lot resided there 
was twenty-three years. During all this 
period he had been a preacher of righteous- 
ness among this degenerate people. In him 
they had before their eyes an illustrious 
example of the exercise of genuine piety, 
supported by unsullied justice and benevo- 
lent actions. And doubtless it was for these 
purposes that divine Providence placed him 
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for a toe in that city. The losses which 
Lot auatained on this melancholy occasion 
fwe very great ; his wife, property, and aU 
the prospects of the future settlement of his 
lamuy blasted. Pity must therefore draw a 
friendly veil over the closing scene of this 
man ot affliction ; and let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall into deeds 
mote reprehensible than those of Lot, with- 
out having equal trials and sufferings to 
plead in his favour. Respecting his wife, 
whether grieving for the loss of her property, 
or inwardly censuring the severity of the 
divine dispensation, or whether moved by 
unbelief or curiosity, cannot now be known ; 
but, looking back, she became a pillar of 
salt, Gen. xix. 26. It would be endless to 
present the reader with all the opinions on 
this subject. Some contend that nothing 
more is meant than that she was suffocated : 
others, that a column or monument of metal- 
lic salt was erected upon her grave : others 
affirm that she became encrusted with the 
sulphur, insomuch that she appeared like an 
Egyptian mummy, which is embalmed with 
smt. Our Lord warns his disciples to re- 
member Lot’s wife in their flight from Jeni- 
salem, and not to imitate her tardiness, 
Luke xvii. 32. 

2. Lot, anything cast or drawn in order to 
determine any matter in mieation, Prov. xviii. 
18. We see the use of lots among the He- 
brews in many places of scripture : God com- 
mands, for example, that lots should be cast 
upon the two goats which were offered for 
the sins of the people, upon the solemn day of 
expiation, to know which of the two should 
be sacriflced, and which liberated. Lev. xvi. 
8 — 10. He reauired also that the land of 
promise shoula be divided by lot as soon as 
it was conquered ; which command Joshua 
accordingly executed, Num. xxvi. 65, 56 ; 
xxxiii. 54 ; xxxiv. 13, &c. ; Joshua xiv. — xvi. ; 
hence the term “ lot” is used for an inherit- 
ance, ** Thou maintainest my lot ; ” and 
flffuratively for a happy state or condition. 
’Ine priests and Levites had their cities ap- 
pointed by lot. Lastly, in the time of David, 
the four and twenty classes of the priests 
and Levites were distributed by lot, to deter- 
mine in what order they should wait in the 
temple, 1 Chron. vi. 54, 61 ; xxiv. 6 ; xxv. 8. 
In wie division of the spoil, after victory, 
lots were likewise cast, to give every man his 
portion, Obad. 11; Nahum iii. 10, &c. In 
the New Testament, after the death of Judas, 
lots were cast to decide who shoidd occupy 
to place of the traitor. Acts i. 26. From 
to above instances, it is clear that when 
men have recourse to this method, the mat- 
ter ought to be of to greatest importance, 
and no othcu* apparent way left to determine 
it; and to manner of making the appeal 
should be solemn and grave, if we would 
escape to guilt of taking to name of God 
in vain. It unquestionamy implies a solemn 
sppeid to the Most High to interpose by his 
decision ; and so every thinking man will be 
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very careful that he has a true and religious 
ground for so serious a proceeding; ana few 
u any cases can now occur in wmch it can 
have any justification. The ancient manner 
of casting lots, was either into some person’s 
“ lap,” or fold of the robe ; into a helmet, 
or urn, or other vessel, in which toy might 
be shaken before they were drawn or cast. 

LOVE-FEA STS, It is Godwi n’s opinion, 
that the agapm, or love-feasts, of the primi- 
tive Christians, were derived from the 
or feasts upon the sacrifices, at which the 
Jews entertained their friends, and fed the 
poor ; Deut. xii. 18 ; xxvi. 12. There were 
also feasts of much the same kind in use 
among the Greeks and Romans. The former 
were wont to offer certain sacrifices to their 
gods, which were afterward given to the 
poor. Thejr had likewise public feasts for 
certain districts, suppose for a town or a city, 
toward which all who could afford it, contri- 
buted, in proportion to their different abili- 
ties, and all partook of it in common. Of 
this sort were the <rvffcriria of the Cretans ; 
and the ipt^iTla of the Lacedsemonians, insti- 
tuted by Lycurgus, and so called vapk t5}s 
( the \ being changed into 3 according 
to their usual orthography,) as denoting that 
love and friendship which they were intend- 
ed to promote among neighbours and fellow- 
citizens. The Romans likewise had a feast 
of the same kind, called charistia; which 
was a meeting onlv of those who were akin 
to each other ; and the design of it was, that 
if any quarrel or misunderstanding had hap- 
ened among any of them, they might there 
e reconciled. To this Ovid alludes in the 
second book of his Fasti : — 

Proxlma cognati dixerc eJwristia charL 

Et venlt ad socios turba propinqtui deos. V, 617. 

In imitation either of these Jewish or gentile 
love-feasts, or probably of both, the primitive 
Christians, in each particular church, had 
likewise their love-feasts, which were sup- 
plied by the contribution of the members, 
according to their several abilities, and par- 
taken of by all in common. And whether 
they were converts from among the Jews or 
gentiles, they retained their old custom with 
very little alteration, and as their aydvai had 
been commonly annexed to their sacrifices, 
so they were now annexed to the commemo- 
ration of the sacrifice of Christ at the Lord’s 
supper; and were therefore held on the 
Lord’s day before or after the celebration of 
that ordinance. It would seem at Corinth, 
in the apostle’s days, they were ordinarily 
held before; for when to Corinthians are 
blamed for unworthily receiving to Lord’s 
supper, it is partly charged upon this, that 
some of them came drunk to that ordinance, 
having indulged to excess at to preceding 
love-feast ; ” Every one taketh before, wpo, 
his own supper, and one is hungry 
and another is drunken,” 1 Corinthians xi. 21. 
This shows, says Dr. Whitby, that this ban- 
quet, namely the love-feast, was celebrated 
before the Lord’s supper. But Chrysostom 
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g iTe9 an account of it> as being in his time 
ept after it. It is commonly supposedj that 
when St. Jude mentions certain persons, who 
were spots in the feasts of charity, iurats 
hydmst verse 12, he means in the Christian 
love-feasts; though Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. 
Whitby apprehend the reference in this pas- 
sage is rather a custom of the Jews, who, on 
the evening of their sabbath had their iron'o^. 
pia, or communion, when the inhabitants of 
the same city met in a common place to eat 
together. However that be, all antiquity 
bears testimony to the reality of the Chris- 
tian ivydvcu, or love-feasts. 

The most circumstantial account, says Dr. 
Townley, of the manner in which the ancient 
affapa were celebrated, is given by Tertul- 
lian, in his Apology,** written in the se- 
cond century : “ Our supper,’* says he, 
“ which you accuse of luxury, shows its 
reason in its very name, for it is called 
that is, love, whatever charge we are at, it 
is gain to be at expense upon the account of 
piety., For we therewith relieve and refresh 
the poor. There is nothing vile or immodest 
committed m it. For we do not sit down 
before we have first offered up prayer to God. 
We eat only to satisfy hunger, and drink 
only so much as becomes modest persons. 
We fill ourselves in such a manner, as that 
we remember still that we are to worship 
God by night. We discourse as in the pre- 
sence of God, knowing that he hears us. 
Then, after water to wash our hanus, and 
lights brought in, every one is moved to smg 
some hymn to God, either out of scripture, 
or, as he is able, of his own composing, and by 
this we judge whether he has observed the 
rules of temperance in drinking. Prayer 
again concludes our feast; and thence we 
depart, not to fight and quarrel ; not to run 
about and abuse all we meet ; not to give up 
ourselves to lascivious pastime; but to pursue 
the same care of modesty and chastity, as 
men that have fed at a supper of philosophy 
and discipline, rather than a corporeal feast.*^ 
Ignatius, in his epistle to the church of 
Smyrna, in the first century, affords us the 
additional information, “ that it was not 
lawful to baptize, or celebrate the love-feasts, 
without the bishop, or minister.** Lucian, 
theEpicurean, has also a passage which seems 
to refer to the agajtm. He tells us, that when 
Peregrinus, a Christian, was in prison, ‘ you 
might have seen, early in the morning, old 
women, some widows, and orphans, waiting 
at the prison. Their presidents bribed the 
guards, and lodged in the prison with him. 
Afterward (that is, in the evening) various 
suppers (that is, suppers consisting of various 
dishes, and various kinds of meat, brought 
thither by various persons of the company) 
were brought in, and they held their sacred 
conversations, f«poi \oyoi, or their sacred dis- 
courses were delivered.** Pliny, in his cele- 
brated epistle to Trajan, mentions the dJ)U9 
pnmufcuus et innoxius/* — common and 
iiarmlejss meal** of the Christians, which they 
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ate together after the celebration of the eu« 
charist. This primitive practice, ihough 
under a simpler form, and more expresSy 
religious, is retained in modern times, only 
by the Moravians, and by the Wesleyan*^ 
Methodists. 

LOVE TO GOD. To serve and obey 
God on the conviction that it is right to 
serve and obey him, is in Christianitjr joined 
with that love to God which gives life and 
animation to service, and renders it the 
means of exalting our pleasures, at the same 
time that it accords with our convictions. 
The supreme love of God is the chief, there- 
fore, of what have sometimes been called 
our theopathetic affections. It is the sum 
and the end of law ; and though it has been 
lost by us in Adam, it is restored to us by 
Christ. When it regards God absolutely, 
and in himself, as a Being of infinite and 
harmonious perfections and moral beauties, 
it is that movement of the soul towards him 
which is produced by admiration, approval, 
and delight. When it regards him relatively, 
it fixes upon the ceaseless emanations of his 
goodness to us all in the continuance of the 
existence which he at first bestowed ; the 
circumstances which render that existence 
felicitous , and, above all, upon that “ great 
love wherewith he loved us,** manifested in 
the gift of his Son for our redemption, and 
in saving us by his grace ; or, in the forci- 
ble language of St. Paul, upon “ the exceed- 
ing riches of his grace in his kindness to us 
through Christ Jesus.** Under all these 
views an unbounded gratitude overflows 
the heart which is influenced by this spiritual 
aflhetion. But the love of God is more than 
a sentiment of gratitude : it rejoices in his 
perfections and glories, and devoutly con- 
templates them as the highest and most inter- 
esting subjects of thought ; it keeps the idea 
of this supremely-beloved object constantly 
present to the mind; it turns to it with 
adoring ardour from the business and dis- 
tractions of life ; it connects it with every 
scene of majesty and beauty in nature, and 
with every event of general and particular 
providence ; it brings the soul into fellow- 
ship with God, real and sensible, because 
vital; it moulds the other affections into 
conformity with what God himself wills or 
prohibits, loves or hates; it produces an 
unbounded desire to please him, and to be 
accepted of him in all things ; it is jealous of 
his honour, unwearied in liis service, quick 
to prompt to every sacrifice in the cause of 
his truth and his church ; and it renders all 
such sacrifices, even when carried to the 
extent of suffering and death, unreluctant 
and cheerful. It chooses God as the chief 
good of the soul, the enjoyment of which 
assures its perfect and eternal interest and 
happiness : Whom have 1 in heaven but 
thee ? and there is none upon earth that 1 
desire beside thee,** is the language of every 
heart, when its love of God is true in princi- 
pie and supreme in degree. 
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If, then^ tl^ will of God is the perfect rule 
of isiorals"; and if supreme and perfect love 
to God must produce a prompt, an unwea- 
ned, a delightful subjection to his will, or 
rather^ an entire and most free choice of it 
at the rule of all our principles, affections, 
and actions ; the importance of this atfection 
in securing that obedience to the law of God 
in which true morality consists, is manifest ; 
and we clearly perceive the reason why an 
inspired writer has affirmed, that “ love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” The necessity of 
keeping this subject before us under those 
views in which it is placed in the Christian 
system, and of not surrendering it to mere 
pnilosophy, is, however, an important con- 
sideration. With the philosopher the love 
of God may be the mere approval of the 
intellect ; or a sentiment which results from 
the contemplation of infinite perfection, 
manifesting itself in acts of power and good- 
ness. In the scriptures it is much more 
than either, and is produced and maintained 
by a different process. We are there taught 
that the carnal mind is enmity to God,” 
and is not, of course, capable of loving (iod. 
Yet this carnal mind may consist with deep 
attainments in philosophy, and with strongly 
impassioned poetic sentiment. 'I'he mere 
approval of the understanding, and the sus- 
ceptibility of being impressed with feelings 
of admiration, awe, and even pleasure, when 
the character of God is manifested in bis 
works, as both may be found in the carnal 
mind which is enmity to God, are not there- 
fore the love of God. They are principles 
which enter into that love, since it cannot 
exist without them ; but they may exist with- 
out this affection itself, and be found in a 
vicious and unchanged nature. The love of 
God is a fniit of the Holy Spirit ; that is, it 
is implanted by him only in the souls which 
he has regenerated ; ana, as that which ex- 
cites its exercise is chiefly, and in the first 
place, a sense of the benefits bestowed by the 
grace of God in our redemption, and a well- 
grounded persuasion of our personal interest 
in those benefits, it necessarily pre-supposes 
our reconciliation to God through faith in 
the atonement of Christ, and that attestation 
of it to the heart by the Spirit of adoption. 
We here see, then, another proof of the 
necessary connexion of (Christian morals 
with Christian doctrine, and how imperfect 
and deceptive every system must be which 
separates them. Love is essential to tnie 
obedience ; for when the apostle declares love 
to be ** the fulfilling of the law,” he declares, 
in effect, that the law cannot be fulfilled 
without love ; and that every action which 
has not this for its principle, however virtu- 
ous in its show, fails of accomplishing the 
pr^cpts which are obligatory upon us. But 
this love to God cannot be felt so long as we 
are sensible of his wrath, and are in dread of 
his judgments. These feelings are incom- 
patible with each other, and we must be 
assured of his reconciliation to us, before 
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we are capable of loving him. Thus the very 
existence of loVe to Goo implies the doctrines^ 
of atonement, repentance, faith, and the 
gift of the of adoption to believers ; 

and unless it be taught in this connexion, 
and through this process of experience, it 
will be exhibited only as a bright and beau- 
teous object to which man has no access ; or 
a fictitious and imitative sentimentalism will 
be substituted for it, to the delusion of the 
souls of men. 

LUCIAN, a philosopher and wit, who 
appeared as one of the early opposers of the 
(Jhristian religion and its followers. The 
hostile sentiments of the heathens towards 
Christianity, says Dr. Neander, were differ- 
ent, according to the difference of their phi- 
losophical and religious views. There enter- 
ed tnen upon the contest two classes of men, 
who have never since ceased to persecute 
Christianity. These were the superstitious, 
to whom the honouring God in spirit and in 
truth was a stumbhng-stone, and the careless 
unbeliever, who, unacquainted with all feel- 
ings of religious wants, was accustomed to 
laugh and to mock at every thing which 
proceeded from them, whether he understood 
It or not, and at all which supposed such 
feelings and proposed to satisfy them. Such 
was Lucian. To him Christianity, like every 
other remarkable religious phenomenon, ap- 
peared only as a fit object for his sarcastic wit. 
Without giving himself the trouble to ex- 
amine and to discriminate, he threw Chris- 
tianity, superstition, and fanaticism into the 
same class. It is easy enough, in any system 
which lays deep hold on man's nature, to 
find out some side open to ridicule, if a man 
brings forward only that which is external in 
the system, abstracted from all its inward 
power and meaning, and without either un- 
derstanding, or attempting to understand, 
this power. He, therefore, who looked on 
Christianity with cold indifference, and the 
profane every-day feelings of worldly pru- 
dence, might easily here and there find 
objects for his satire. The Christian might 
indeed have profited by that ridicule, and 
have learned from the children of darkness 
to join the wisdom of the serpent with the 
meekness of the dove. In the end the 
scoffer brings himself to derision, because he 
ventures to pass sentence on the phenomena 
of a world of which he has not the slightest 
conception, and which to his eyes, buried as 
they are in the films of the earth, is entirely 
closed. Such was Lucian. He sought to 
bring forward all that is striking and remark- 
able in the external conduct and circum- 
stances of Christians, which might serve for 
the object of his sarcastic raillery, without 
any deeper inquiry as to what the religion of 
the Christians really was. And yet even in 
that at which he scoffed, there was much 
which might have taught him to remark in 
Christianity no common power over the 
hearts of men, had he been capable of such 
serious impressions. The firm hope of eternal 
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life, which taught them to meet death with 
trauqulllity> their brotherly love one towards 
another^ n^ht have indicated to him some 
higher spirit which animated these men; but 
instead of this 1^ treats it all as delusion^ 
because many gave themselves up to death 
with something like fanatical enthusiasm. 
He scoffs at the notion of a crucified man 
having taught them to regard all mankind 
as their brethren, the moment they should 
have abjured the gods of Greece ; as if it 
were not just the most remarkable part of all 
this, that an obscure person in Jerusalem, 
who was deserted by every one, and executed 
as a criminal, should be able, a good century 
after his death, to cause such effects as Lu- 
cian, in his own time, saw extending in all 
directions, and in spite of every kind of per- 
secution. How blinded must he have been 
to pass thus lightly over such a phenomenon ! 
But men of his ready wit are apt to exert it 
with too great readiness on all subjects. 
They are able to illustrate every thing out 
of nothing ; with their miserable “ nil admu 
rari** they can close their hearts against all 
lofty impressions. With all his wit and 
keenness, with all his undeniably fine powers 
of observation in all that has no concern with 
the deeper impulses of man’s spirit, he was a 
man of very little mind. But hear his own 
language : ** The wretched people have per- 
suaded themselves that they are altogether 
immortal, and will live for ever; therefore 
they despise death, and ma^ of them meet 
it of their own accord. Their first law- 
giver has persuaded them also to regard all 
mankind as their brethren, as soon as they 
have abjured the Grecian gods, and, honour- 
ing their crucified Master, have begun to live 
according to his laws. They despise every 
thing heathen equally, and regard all but 
their own notions as profaneness, while they 
have yet embraced those notions without 
sufficient examination.^' He has no further 
accusation to make against them here, except 
the ease with which they allowed their be- 
nevolence towards their fellow-Christians to 
be abused by impostors, in which there may 
be much truth, but there is nevertheless 
some exaggeration. 

LUDIM. There were two Luds ; the one 
the son of Shem, from whom the Lydians of 
Asia Minor are supposed to have sprung, 
and the other the son of Mizraim, whose 
residence was in Africa, The descendants 
of the latter only are mentioned in scripture : 
they are joined oy Isaiah, Ixvi. 19, with Pul, 
whose settlement is supposed to have been 
about the island Philoe, near the first cataract 
of the Nile ; by Jeremiah, xlvi. 9, with the 
Ethiopians and Libyans ; by Ezekiel, xxvii. 
10, with Phut, as the mercenary soldiers of 
T^e, and xxx. 5, with the Ethiopians and 
Libyans ; aU plainly denoting their African 
position ; but in what particular part of that 
continent this position was, is not known. 

LUKE. The New Testament informs us 
of very few particulars concerning St. Luke. 
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He is not named in any of the Gospels. In 
the Acts of the Apostles, which were, as will 
hereafter be shoAvn, written by him, he uses 
the first person plural, when he is relating 
some of tne travels of St. Paul ; and thence 
it is inferred, that at those times he was him- 
self with that apostle. The first instance of 
this kind is in the eleventh verse of the six- 
teenth chapter; he there says, ** Loosing 
from Troas, we came up with a straight 
course to Samothracia.” Thus, we learn 
that St. Luke accompanied St Paul in this 
his first voyage to Macedonia. From Samo- 
thracia they went to Neapolis, and thence to 
Philippi. At this last place we conclude that 
St. Paul and St. Luke separated, because in 
continuing the history of St. Paul, after he 
left Philippi, St Luke uses the third person, 
saying, “ Now when they had passed through 
Amphipolis,’' &c.. Acts xvii. 1 ; and he does 
not resume the first person till St. Paul was 
in Greece the second time. We have no ac- 
count of St. Luke during this interval; it 
only appears that he was not with St. Paul. 
When St. Paul was about to go to Jerusalem 
from Greece, after his secona visit into that 
country, St. Imke, mentioning certain per- 
sons, says, “ These going before tarried for 
US at Troas ; and we sailed away from Phi- 
lippi,’* Acts XX. 5, 6. Thus again we learn 
that St. Luke accompanied St. Paul out of 
Greece, through Macedonia to Troas ; and 
the sequel of St. Paul’s history in the Acts, 
and some passages in his cpisiles, 2 Tim. iv. 
11, Col. iv. 14, Philemon 24, written while 
he was a prisoner at Rome, informs us that 
St. Luke continued from that time with Paul, 
till he was released from his confinement 
at Rome ; which was a space of about five 
years, and included a very interesting part 
of St. Paul’s life. Acts xx. — ^xxviii. 

Here ends the certain account of St. Luke. 
It seems probable, however, that he went 
from Rome into Achaia ; and some authors 
have asserted that he afterwards preached 
the gospel in Africa. None of the most 
ancient fathers having mentioned that St. 
Luke suffered martyrdom, we may suppose 
that he died a natural death ; but at what 
time, or in what place, is not known. We 
are told by some that St. Luke was a painter, 
and Grotius and Wetstein thought that he 
was in the earlier part of his life a slave ; but 
1 find, says Bishop Tomline, no foundation 
for either opinion in any ancient writer. It 
is probable that he was by birth a Jew, and 
a native of Antioch in Syria ; and I see no 
reason to doubt that “Luke, the beloved 
physician,” mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, iv. 14, was Luke the evangelist. 

Lardner thinks that there are a few allu- 
sions to this Gospel in some of the apos- 
tolical fathers, especially in Hermas and 
Polycarp; and in Justin Martyr there are 
passages evidently taken from it ; but the 
earliest author, who actually mentions St 
Luke’s Gospel, is Irenseus; and he cites so 
many peculiarities in it, all agreeing with the 
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Oosp^I wldch we now hare, that he alone is 
eafiicieiit to inroye its genuineness. We 
may Ibowever observe, that .his testimony is 
aii|»ported by Clement of Ale.vandria, Tertul- 
b«n, Origen, Eusebius, Jerom, Chrysostom, 
and many others. Dr. Owen and Dr. Town- 
son hare compared many parallel passages of 
St. Mark’s and St. laike’s Gospels ; and Dr. 
Townson has concluded that St. Luke had 
seen St, Mark’s Gospel, and Dr. Owen, that 
St. Mark had seen St. Luke’s; but there 
does not appear to be a sufficient similarity 
of expression to justify either of these con- 
clusions. There was among the ancients a 
diflereiice of opinion concerning the priority 
of these two Gospels; and it must be ac- 
knowledged to be a very doubtful point. 

There is also great doubt about the place 
where this Gospel was published. It seems 
most probable that it was published in 
Greece, and for the use of gentile converts. 
Dr. Townson observes, that the evangelist 
has inserted many explanations, particularly 
concerning the scribes and pharisees, whicn 
be would have omitted if he had been writing 
for those who were acq^inted with the cus- 
toms and sects of the Jews. We must con- 
clude that the hibtorics of our Saviour, 
referred to in the preface to this Gospel, vrere 
inaccurate and defective, or St. Luke would 
not have undertaken this work. It does not, 
however, appear that they were written with 
any bad design ; but being merely human 
compositions, and perhaps put together in 
great haste, they were full of errors. They 
are now entirely lost, and the names of their 
authors are not known. When the four 
authentic Gospels were published, and came 
into general use, all others were quickly dis- 
regarded and forgotten. 

St. Luke^s Gospel is addressed to Theo- 
philiisj but there was a doubt, even in the time 
of Epiphanius, whether a particular person, 
or any good Christian in general, be intended 
by that name, Theophilus was probably a real 
person, that opinion being more agreeable to 
the simplicity of the sacred writings. We have 
seen that St, Luke was for several years the 
companion of St. Paul ; and many ancient 
writers consider this Gospel as having the 
sanction of St. Paul, in the same manner as 
St. Mark’s had that of St. Peter. Who- 
ever will examine the evangelist’s and the 
apostle’s account of the eucharist in their 
respective original works, will observe a 
great coincidence of expression, Luke xxii. ; 
1 Corinthians ad, St. Luke seems to have 
had more learningf than any other of the 
evangelists, and his language is more va- 
ried, copious, and pure. THiis superiority 
iu style may perhaps be owing to his longer 
residence in Greece, and peater acquaint- 
ance with gentiles of good education, than 
to the lot of the writers of the other 
three Gospels. This Gospel contains many 
things which are not found in the other 
Gospels; among which are* the following: 
the Dirth of John the Baptist ; the Roman 
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census in Judea ; the circumstances attend- 
ing Christ’s birth at Bethlehem ; the vision 
granted to the shepherds; the early testi- 
mony of Simeon and Anna; Christ’s con- 
versation with the doctors in the temple 
when he was tivelve years old ; the parables 
of the good Samaritan, of the prodigal son, 
of Dives and Lazarus, of the wicked judge, 
and of the publican and Pharisee ; the mira- 
culous cure of the woman who had been 
bowed down by illness eighteen years ; the 
cleansing of the ten lepers ; and the restor- 
ing to life the son of a widow at Nain ; the 
account of Zaccheus, and of the penitent 
thief ; and the particulars of the journey to 
Emmaus. It is very satisfactory that so early 
a writer as Irenseus has noticed most of these 
peculiarities ; which proves not only that 
St. Luke’s Gospel, but that the other Gos- 
pels also, are the same now that they were 
in the second century. 

LUNATICS, (TfKnvia^ofiivovsf lunatici, 
Matt. iv. 24. Thus those sick persons were 
called, who were thought to suffer most se- 
verely at the changes of the moon ; for ex- 
ample, epileptical persons, or those who have 
the falling- sickness, insane persons, or those 
tormented with fits of morbid melancholy. 
Mad people are still called lunatics, from an 
ancient but now almost exploded opinion, 
that they are much influenced by that planet. 
A sounder philosophy has taught us, that, if 
there be anything in it, it must be accounted 
for, not in tne manner the ancients imagined, 
nor otherwise than by what the moon has 
in common with other heavenly bodies, oc- 
casioning various alterations in the gravity 
of our atmosphere, and thereby affecting 
human bodies. However, there is consider- 
able reason to doubt the fact ; and it is cer- 
tain that the moon has no perceivable influ- 
ence on our most accurate barometers. It 
has been the fashion to decry and ridicule 
the doctrine of demoniacal possessions, and 
to represent the patients merely as lunatics 
or madmen. And some think that this is coun- 
tenanced by the calumny of the unbelieving 
Jews concerning Christ, “He hath a demon, 
and is mad,” John x. 20; both possession 
and madness often producing the same symp- 
toms of convulsions, paralysis, &c.. Matt, 
xvii. 15 — 18. But that they were distinct 
diseases, may be collected from the following 
considerations: 1. The evangelists, enu- 
merating the various descriptions of patients, 
distinguish 9cufioptf6iJi€voi, demoniacs, creAjywa- 
lunatics, aiid mpaXvriKol, paralytics, 
from persons afflicted with other kinds of 
diseases. Matt iv. 24 ; Mark i. 34 ; Luke vi. 
17, 18. 2. That a real dispossession took 

place, seems to follow from the number of 
these impure inmates. Mary of Magdala, 
or the Magdalene, was afflicted with seven 
demons, Mark xvi. 9* “ A legion” besought 
Christ’s permission to enter into a numerous 
herd of two thousand swine; which they 
did, and drove the whole herd doivn a preci- 
pice into the sea, where they were all drowned. 
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This remarkable case is noticed by the three 
evanffelists most circumstantially, Matt. viii. 
28 ; Mark v. 1 ; Luke viii. 26. 3. The tes- 
timony of the demoniacs to Christ was not 
that of madmen or idiots. It evinced an 
intimate knowledge both of his person and 
character, which was hidden from the “ wise 
and prudent” of the nation, the chief priests, 
scribes, and pharisees. Their language was, 
** What hast thou to do with us, Jesus of 
Nazareth ? Art thou come to torment us before 
the time “ I know thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of God “ thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, the Son of the most high God,” 
Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24 ; iii. 11 ; Luke iv. 
34—41. And they repeatedly besought him 
not to torment them, not to order them to 
depart into the abyss, Luke viii. 28 — 31. 
See Demoniacs. 

LUTHERANS, or the LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, the disciples and followers of 
Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, who was 
born at Isleben, in Upper Saxony, in the 
year 1483. He possessed an invincible mag- 
nanimity, and uncommon vigour and acute- 
ness of genius. He fir«Jt took offence at the 
indulgences which were granted in 1517, by 
pope Leo X., to those who contributed to- 
wards finishing St. Peter’s church at Rome, 
Luther being then Professor of Divinity at 
Witteinherg. Those indulgences promised 
remission of all sins, past, present, and to 
come, however enormous their nature, to 
all who were rich enough to purchase them. 
At this Luther raised his warning voice ; and 
in ninety-five propositions, which he main- 
tained publicly at Wittemberg, September 
30, 1517, exposed the doctrine of indul- 
gences, which led him to attack also the 
authority of the pope. This was the com- 
mencement of that memorable revolution in 
the church which is styled the Reformation ; 
though Mosheim fixes the era of the Reform- 
ation from 1520, when Luther was excom- 
municated by the pope. 

In 1523 Luther drew up a liturgy, that, 
in many things, differed but little from the 
Mass-Book; but he left his followers to 
make farther reforms, as they saw them 
necessary; and, m consequence, the forms 
of worship in the Lutheran churches vary 
in points of minor importance: but they 
agree in reading the scriptures publicly, in 
offering prayers and praises to God through 
the Mediator in their own language, in po- 
pular addresses to the congregation, and the 
reverend administration of the sacraments. 

The Augsburgh Confession (see Confes- 
tims) forma the established creed of the 
Lutheran church. The following are a few 
of the principal points of doctrine maintain- 
ed by this great reformer, and a few of the 
scriptures by which he supported them* 

1. That the holy scriptures are the only 
source whence we are to draw our religious 
sentiments, whether they relate to faith or 
practice, John v. 39 ; 1 Cor. iv. 16 ; 2 Tim. 
lii, 15 — 17. Reason also confirms the sufO- 
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ciency of the scriptures ; for, if the written 
word be allowed to be a rule in one case, 
how can it be denied to be a rule in another ? 

2. That justification is the effect of faith 
exclusive of good works $ and that faith 
ought to produce ^od works purely m obe- 
dience to God, ana not in order to our justi- 
fication ; for St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, strenuously opposed those who 
ascribed our justification, though but in 
part, to works :** If righteousness come by 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain,” Gal. ii. 
21. Therefore it is evident we are not justi- 
fied by the law, or by our works ; but to him 
that believeth, sin is pardoned, and Christ’s 
righteousness imputed. This article of justi- 
fication by faith alone, Luther used fre- 
quently to call “ articulus stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesitB;** that by which the church must 
stand or fall. 

3. That no man is able to make satisfac- 
tion for liis sins ; for our Lord teaches us to 
say, when we have done all things that are 
commanded us, “Wc are unprofitable ser- 
vants,” Luke xvii. 10. Christ’s sacrifice is 
alone sufficient to satisfy for sin, and nothing 
need be added to the infinite value of his 
atonement. 

Luther also rejected tradition, purgatory, 
penance, auricular confession, masses, invo- 
cation of saints, monastic vows, and other 
doctrines of the church of Rome. Luther 
differed -widely from Calvin on matters of 
church discipline ; and on the presence of 
Christ’s body in the sacrament. His fol- 
lowers also deviated from him in some 
things ; but the following may be considered 
as a fair statement of their principles, and 
the difference between them and the Calvin- 
ists : 1. The Lutherans in Germany reject 
both episcopacy and preshytenanism, but 
appoint superintendents for the government 
of the church, who preside in their consisto- 
ries, when that office is not supplied by a 
delegate from the civil government ; and 
they hold meetings in the different towns 
and villages, to inquire into the state of the 
congregations and the schools. The appoint- 
ment of superintendents, and the presenta- 
tion to livings, is generally in the prince, or 
ecclesiastical courts. The Swedes and Danes 
have an ecclesiastical hierarchy, similar to 
that of England. 2. They differ in their 
views of the sacrament of the Lord^s supper. 
All the Lutherans reject ^rciw-substantiation, 
but afiBrm that the body and blood of Christ 
are materially present in the sacrament, 
though in an incomprehensible manner : 
this they called con- substantiation. The 
Calvinists hold, on the contrary, that Jesus 
Christ is only spiritually present in the ordi- 
nance, by the external signs* of bread and 
wine. 3. They differ as to the doctrine of 
the eternal decrees of God respecting man’s 
salvation. The modem Lutherans maintain 
that the divine decrees, respecting the salva- 
tion and misery of men, are founded upon 
the divine prescience. The Calvinists, on 
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the coatary, consider these decrees as abso- 
lute and unconditional. 

The liutherans are generally divided into 
the Moderate and the Rigid. The Moderate 
Lutherans are those who submitted to the 
Intwim published by the Emperor Charles V. 
Melancthon was the head of this party, and 
they were called Adiaphorists. The Rigid 
Lutherans are those who would not endure 
any change in their master’s sentiments, of 
whom M. Flaccius was the head. The Lu- 
therans are partial to the use of instrumental 
music in their churches, and admit statues 
and paintings, as the Church of England 
does, without allowing them any religious 
veneration; but the ngid Calvinists reject 
these, and allow only the simplest forms of 
psalmody, 'fhe modem Lutherans, about 
the close of the seventeenth century, en- 
larged their liberality toward other sects, 
and gave up the supposed right of persecu- 
tion ; confessing that Christians are account- 
able to God only for their religious faith. 
They admit, also, into their sacred canon the 
Epistle of St. James, which Luther rashly 
rejected, because he could not reconcile it 
with St. Paul’s doctrine of justification ; and 
the Revelation of St. John, which Luther 
also rejected, because he could not explain it. 

On some of the doctrines of the early 
German reformers the following remarks 
by Archbishop Laurence are entitled to 
high consideration : — Against the church of 
Rome, which always, when attacked, fled 
for protection to the shield of scholastical 
sophistry, Luther had waged a dauntless, 
unwearied, and effectual warfare. lie en- 
tered the field of contest without distrust or 
apprehension, under a rooted persuasion 
that the victory over superstition would 
prove easy at an era when learning had 
already begun to extend itself in every direc- 
tion, and was become closely allied to theo- 
logical attainments. When the light of day 
appeared, the genuine doctrines of scripture 
and the primitive opinions of antiquity began 
to be more distinctly perceived, and more 
accurately investigated. With an attachment 
to classical pursuits arose a zeal for biblical 
inquiries. Taste and truth went hand in 
hand. Luther, than whom no one was 
more capable of infusing energy into the 
cause in which he had embarked, was of all 
men the worst adapted to conduct it with 
moderation : he was calculated to commence, 
but not to complete, reformation. Prompt, 
resolute, and impetuous, he laboured with 
distinguished success in the demolition of 
long-established error ; he also hastily threw 
together the rough and cumbrous materials 
of a better system. But the office of select- 
ing, modelling, and arranging them was 
consigned to a correcter hand. Melancthon 
was of a character directly opposite to that 
of Luther, possessing every requisite to ren- 
der truth alluring and reformation respecta- 
ble; and hence upon him, in preference, the 
princes of Germany conferredf the honour of 


compihng the public professiott of their 
faith. But it ought not to be concealed, 
that, previously to the time when Lutheran- 
ism first became settled upon a permanent 
basis, and added public esteem to public 
notice, tenets were advanced, which retarded 
the progress of truth more than all the sub- 
tleties of scholastic argument, or the terrors 
of papal anathema. At the beginning of the 
Reformation, as Melancthon frankly ob- 
served to Cranmer, there existed among its 
advocates stoical disputations respecting fate, 
offensive in their nature, and noxious in 
their tendency. The duration, however, of 
these stoical disputations was but short ; and 
the substitution of a more rational as well as 
practical system, for the space of more than 
twenty years before the appearance of our 
Articles, prevented the founders of our 
church from mistaking, for the doctrines of 
the Lutherans, those Which they themselves ' 
wished to forget, and were anxious to obli- 
terate. As we descend to particulars, it will 
be necessary to keep our eye upon one promi- 
nent doctrine, which was eminently conspic- 
uous in all the controversies of the Luther- 
ans, — the doctrine of complete redemption 
BY Christ, which in their idea their adver- 
saries (the Papists) disregarded, who denied 
in effect the depravity of our nature, believed 
the favour of heaven in this life recoverable 
by what was denominated merit of congruity, 
and, in the life to come, by that which was 
termed merit of condignity, and founded pre- 
destination upon merits of such a descrip- 
tion ; thus in every instance, while retaining 
the name of Christians, rendering Christianity 
itself superfluous. In opposition to opinions 
BO repugnant in many respects to reason, 
and in almost all so subversive Of scripture, 
the Lutherans constantly pressed the unso- 
phisticated tenet of the atonement, not con- 
tractedly in a Calvinistical, but comprehen- 
sively in a Christian, point of view, — in one 
in which both Calvinists and Arminians alike 
embrace it. 

“ Upon original sin the doctrine of the 
schoolmen was no less fanciful and remote 
from every scriptural idea, than flattering to 
human pride. They contended that the 
infection of our nature is not a mental but a 
mere corporeal taint; that the body alone 
receives and transmits the contagion, while 
the soul in all instances proceeds immaculate 
from the hands of her Creator. This dispo- 
sition to disease, such as they allowed it to 
be, was considered by some of them as the 
effect of a peculiar quality in the forbidden 
fruit; by others, as navingbeen contracted 
from the poisonous breath of the infernal 
spirit which inhabited the serpent’s body. 
On one point they were all united ; by pre- 
serving to the soul the bright traces of her 
divine origin unimpaired, they founded on a 
deceitful basis an arrogant creed, which, in 
declaring peace and pardon to the sinner, 
rested more upon personal merit than the 
satisfaction of a Saviour. In commenting 
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upon the celebrated Book of SentmceSf a 
work once not much less revered than the 
scriptures themselves, the disciples of Lom- 
bard never failed^o improve every hint which 
tended to degrade t;he grace of God and exalt 
the pride of man. Original sin the Romish 
schoolmen directl;^ opposed to original right- 
eousness; and this they considered not as 
something connatural with man, but as a 
superinduced habit or adventitious ornament, 
the removal of which could not prove detri- 
mental to the native powers of his mind. 
When, therefore, they contemplated the 
eiSects of the fall, by confining the evil to a 
corporeal taint, and not extending it to the 
nobler faculties of the soul, they regarded 
man as an object of divine displeasure, not 
because he possessed that which was offen- 
sive, but because he was defective in that 
which was pleasing to the Almighty. Adam, 
they said, received for himself and his pos- 
terity the gift of righteousness, which he 
subsequently forfeited ; in his loins we were 
included, and by him were virtually repre- 
sented: his will was ours, and hence the 
consequence of his lapse is justly imputable 
to us his descendants. By our natural birth, 
therefore, under this idea, we are alienated 
from God, innocent in oiu individual persons, 
but guilty in that of him from whom we 
derived our existence; a guilt which, although 
contracted through the fault of another, yet 
so closely adheres to us that it efFe<'tuaily 
precludes our entrance at the gate of ever- 
lasting life, until the reception of a new 
birth m baptism. Thus they contended, that 
the sin of Adam conveys to us solely imputed 
guilt; the corporeal infection which they 
admitted not being sin itself, but only the 
subject-matter of it, — not peccatum, but, 
according to their phraseology, fomes peccati^ 
a kind of fuel which the human will kindles 
or not at pleasure. Such was the outline of 
the doctrine maintained in the church of 
Rome. The tenet of the Lutherans, on the 
other hand, is remarkable for its simplicity 
and perspicuity. Avoiding all intricate ques- 
tions upon the subject, they taught that 
original sin is a corruption of our nature in 
^ general sense, a depravation of the mental 
faculties and the corporeal appetites; that 
the resplendent image of the Deity, which 
man received at the creation of the world, 
although not annihilated, is nevertheless 
greatly impaired ; and that, in consequence, 
the bright characters of unspotted sanctity, 
once deeply engraven on his mind by the 
hand of the living God, are become oblite- 
rated, the injury extending to his intellect, 
and a^ectin^ as well his reason and his will 
as his affections and passions. To conceive 
that inclination to evil incurs not in itself the 
disapprobation of Heaven, appeared to them 
little Detter than an apology for crime, or at 
least a dangerous palhation of that which the 
Christian’s duty compels him not only to 
repress but abhor. 

The case of Cornelius, whose prayers 
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and alms are said to have ascended up for a 
memorial before God, was often quoted, by 
the advocates of the church of Rome, to 
prove the merit of works before the reception 
of grace ; to prove the human will capable, 
by Its own iniierent rectitude, of deserving 
the favour and approbation of Heaven. The 
Lutherans, on tne other hand, contended, 
that the argument supported not the conclu- 
sion drawn from it, and was therefore irrele- 
vant ; that the works of Cornelius were not 
the causes but the effects of grace ; and that 
this is sufficiently apparent from the context, 
in which he is described as “ a devout man, 
who feared God and prayed continually.” 
The disciples of Lombard, in whatever mode 
disposed to pervert reason and annihilate 
scripture, universally held, that neither be- 
fore nor after the fall was man in himself 
capable of meriting heaven ; that by the gra^ 
tuitoiis endowments of his creation, even in 
paradise, he was only enabled to preserve 
his innocence, and not to sin ; and that he 
was utterly incompetent to proceed one step 
further, efficaciously to will a remiinerable 
good, and by his natural exertions to obtain 
a reward above his nature ; original righte- 
ousness being reputed not a connate quality, 
but a supernatural habit. Thus, he could 
resist evil, but not advance good to perfec- 
tion ; could in some sense live well, by living 
free from sin, but could not without divine 
aid so live as to deserve everlasting life. For 
such a purpose they asserted that grace was 
necessary, to operate upon his will in its 
primary determinations, and to co-operate 
with it in its ultimate acts. It was, there- 
fore, in the loss of this celestial aid, this 
superadded gift, and not in any depravity of 
his mind, that they supposed the principal 
evil derivable from his lapse to consist; a 
loss, however, which, by a due exertion of 
his innate abilities, they deemed to be retriev- 
able ; and hence sprung that offensive doc- 
trine of human sufficiency which, in the 
Lutheran’s eye, completely obscured the 
glory of the gospel, and which, when applied 
to the sinner’s conscience, taught the haughty 
to presume, and the humble to despair. Ac- 
cording, then, to the system under consider- 
ation, the favour of God in this life, and his 
beatific vision in the life to come, are both 
attainable by personal merit ; the former by 
congruous, as it was termed, the latter by 
condign: the one without, the other with, 
the assistance of grace. By our natural 
strength, it was said, we can fulfil the com- 
mands of God as far as their obligation ex- 
tends; yet was it added, that we cannot fulfil 
them according to the intention of the divine 
Legislator ; an intention of rewarding only 
those who obey them in virtue formed by 
charity, under the influence of a quality 
rather regulating the tendency, than aug- 
menting the purity, of the action. They 
stated, that we may so prepare ourselves for 
grace as to become entitled to it congruously, 
not as to a debt which in strict justice God 
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in bmmd to pay, but as to a grant nrhicH it 
is ecMigruous in him to mve, and which it 
would oe inconsistent with his attributes to 
withhold. This favourite doctrine was sup- 
ported by every denomination of scholastics, 
and by every individual of the church of 
Rome. Congruous merit was universally 
esteemed a pearl above all price, the intrinsic 
value of which attracted the regard, and 
conciliated the benevolence, of the Almighty. 
According to their conception, we are en- 
dowed with an innate propensity to good, 
which vice itself can never obliterate, and 
are able not only to reverence and adore the 
Supreme Being, but to love him above other 
objects. They supposed man competent no 
less to the efficient practice, than to the 
barren admiration, of holiness; enabled as 
weU to obey the laws, as to love the good- 
ness, of the Almighty ; and, if not to deserve 
the rewards, at least to discharge the obliga- 
tions, of religion. Impressed, therefore, 
with such exalted notions of human ability, 
and forgetful of the Christian propitiation 
for sin, the sophists of the schools maintained, 
that the soul of man possesses in the free- 
dom, or rather in the capacity, of her will 
a faculty almost divine. Stimulated by the 
most upright propensities, and undepraved 
in her noblest powers, she directs her pro- 
ress in the path of truth and the road to 
liss, by the pure and inextinguishable light 
of an unperverted reason. Although mutable 
in her decisions, nevertheless complete con- 
troller of her conduct, she becomes at plea- 
sure either the servant of righteousness or 
the slave of sin ; and, disdaining to be anti- 
cipated by God himself, prevents him in his 
supernatural gifts by a previous display of 
her own meritorious deeds, challenging, as a 
congruous right, that which only could have 
been otherwise conferred as a favour unde- 
served. ^*By the bare observance of my 
holy order,” exclaimed the secluded devotee, 
1 am able not solely to obtain grace for 
myself, but, by the works which I then may 
do^ can accumulate merit sufficient both to 
supply my own wants and those of others ; 
so that I may sell the superabundance of my 
acquired treasure.” Can we be surprised that 
a reformer of Luther's manly disposition, 
who wrote without reserve and reasoned 
without control, when adverting to opinions 
of so noxious a tendency, should sometimes, 
from excess of zeal, lose sight of moderation 
in his censures ? The Lutherans commenced 
the attack upon these unscriptural dogmas, 
under a persuasion that the position of their 
opponents militated against die leading prin- 
ci^es of Christianity. If man,” they said, 
*^De capable of pleasing God by his own 
works abstmctedlv considered, without di- 
yme assistance, where is the necessity, and 
what is the uiiltty, of that assistance?” They 
argued, that, were it posfloble for the mond 
virtues of the mind by their own efficiency 
to reader our persons acceptable to God and 
obtain his lost favour^ no need would exist 
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of any other satisfaction for sin, and thus the 
whole scheme of gospel redemption would 
have been fruitless, and Christ have died in 
vain. While, theiefote, tbf. doctrine of the 
atonement presented nothing but a chud md 
darkness to their adversaries^ it ffave light hy 
night to these ; on them it shone, amidst sur- 
rounding gloom, with lustre unobscured. 
Luther advanced a proposition which proved 
highly offensive to the Papists, and which 
they never ceased to condemn and calum- 
niate. His assertion was, that he who exerts 
himself to the utmost of his ability still con- 
tinues to sin. Ou the other side, unassisted 
man was thought incapable of performing 
an action remunerably good, or, as it was 
usually termed, condignly meritorious, even 
before his lapse ; and that consequently, in 
his fallen state, all to which he was conceived 
competent by his innate strength was not to 
sin, Wlien Luther therefore drew up his 
thesis for public disputation against the 
tenet of congruous works, if little delicacy, 
yet some caution, and much discrimination, 
appeared requisite. Had he stated them to 
be thus goodf in a scholastic sense, he would 
have completely lost sight of his object, and 
allowed more tnan even his opponents them- 
selves. Had he described them as not de- 
meritorious, or, in other words, not sinful, 
he would have precisely maintained the ad- 
verse position, and might consequently have 
spared his labour, at the same time that he 
would have tacitly acknowledged them to 
possess, what he could not consistently with 
tmth attribute to them, every natur^ per- 
fection of virtue and holiness. Under what 
denomination, then, could he class them, 
except under that of sinful ^ a denomination 
which he the more readily adopted because, 
even among his adversaries themselves, the 
words Sin and Gracb, as he remarked, were 
in general immediately opposed to each other. 
Anxious to rescue Christian theology from 
the grasp of those who embraced only to be- 
tray, the Lutherans laboured to restore that 
importance to the doctrine of redemption 
with which the scriptures invest it, but of 
which, by a subtle perversity, it had been 
deprived. The principal object, therefore, 
in their view evidently was, to Christianize 
the speculations of the schools; and the 
principal drift of their argument is to prove^ 
that human virtue, how extravagantly soever 
extolled by a vain philosophy, is wholly in- 
sufficient (because imperfect) to merit Ihe 
favour of Heaven. Allowing no medium 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, 
the approbation and disapprol^tion of the 
Almighty, characterizing that as sinful which 
is confessedly not holy, and thus annihilating 
every ground of self-presumption, they in- 
culcated the necessity of contemplatii^ with 
the eye of faith those means of reconciliation 
which Christianity alone affords. But it has 
been insinuated, mat the Lutheran doctrine 
went to prove man’s total inability to extri- 
cate himself from crime, until the arrival ol 
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some uncert^ moment, which brings %vith 
it a regeneration from on high, the sudden 
transfufflon of a new light and new virtues. 
But those who thus conceive of it are not 
probably aware, that Melancthon, the vene- 
rable author of the Augsburji^h Confession, 
warmly reprobates this precise idea, which 
he denommates a Manickean conceit and a 
horrible falsehood. Upon the abstract quea- 
tion of free-will it is indeed true, that Me- 
lancthon, no less than Luther, at first held 
opinions which he was happy to retract. 
But when this is acknowledged it should be 
added, that he made ample amends for bis 
indiscretion by not only expunging the o0en- 
sive passages from the single work which 
contained them, but by introducing others 
of a nature diametrically opposite. And 
although the more inflexible co-adjutor of 
Melancthon was too lofty to correct what he 
had once made public, and too magnanimous 
to regard the cWge of inconsistency which 
his adversaries urged against him ; yet what 
his better judgment approved clearly appears 
from a preface written not long before his 
death ; in which, while he expressed an 
anxiety to have his own chaotic labours, as 
he styled them, buried in eternal oblivion, 
he recommended in strong terms, as a work 
admirably adapted to form the Christian 
divine, that very performance of his friend 
which was remarkable for something more 
than a mere recantation of the opinions 
alluded to. It was not against any conceived 
deficiency in the quality of our virtue that 
they argued, but against its supposed com- 
petency, whether wrought in or out of grace, 
with greater or less degrees of purity, to 
effect that which the oblation of Cnrist done 
accoipplishes. Upon both points Luther 
treated the doctrine of his adversaries as 
altogether frivolous, and incapable of cor- 
roboration by a single fact. Futile, however, 
as the scholastical tenet appeared to be, 
although deficient in proof and unsupported 
by example, upon this, he remarked with 
indignation ana grief, was founded the whole 
system of papal delusion. 

Justification was on both sides supposed 
to consist entirely in the remission of sins. 
The popish scholastics, on this head, were 
remarkably distinct in their ideas, and ex- 
press in their language. They represented 
it as an effect produced by the infusion of 
divine grace into the mina; not as a con- 
sequent to a well-spent life, but as pre- 
ceding all remunerable obedience, as the 
intervening point between night and day, 
the gloom of a guilty*and the light of a self- 
approving conscience; or, in other words, 
and to adopt their own phraseology, as the 
exact boundary where merit of congruity 
ends and where merit of condignity begins, 
the infallible result of a previous disposition 
on our part, which never fails of alluring 
from on high that supernatural quality 
which, being itself love, renders the soul 
beloved. While the Lutherans, however, 
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adhered to the general import of the term as 
understood in the schools, they waged an 
incessant warfare upon another point ; while 
they allowed that iustification consists in the 
remission of sin, they denied that this remis- 
sion is to be acquired by the merit of die in- 
dividual. Their scholastic opponents main- 
tained that man is justified m the sight of 
God m consequence of his own preparation, 
and on account of his personal qualities. 
They, on the other hand, argued with an 
inflexibility which admitted of no compro- 
mise, that, possessing not merits of his 
own to plead, man free^ received forgiveness 
through the mercy of God solely on account 
of the merits of Christ. The effective prin- 
ciple, therefore, or meritorious cause qf jus- 
U^cation, was the great point contested. 
Ihe doctrine of the popish divines, explained 
more at large, was this : When the sinner, 
conscious of his past transgressions, inquired 
where he %va8 to seek the expiation of his 
crime, and deliverance from the dreadful 
consequences of it, the general answer was. 
In the merit of penitence ; a merit capable of 
annihilating guilt, and appeasing the anger 
of incensed Omnipotence. He, they argued, 
who, having disobeyed the laws of Heaven, 
is desirous of returning into that state of 
acceptance from which he has fallen, must 
not expect free forgiveness ; but previously 
by unfeigned sorrow of heart deserve the 
restoration of grace, and, with it, the obli- 
teration of his offences. To effect this de- 
sirable purpose he is bound strictly to sur- 
vey and detest his former conduct, accu- 
rately to enumerate his transgressions and 
deeply feel them ; and, impressed with a due 
sense of their magnitude, impurity, and con- 
sequences, to condemn his folly and deplore 
his fault, which have made him an outcast 
of heaven, and exposed him to eternal 
misery. So far he can proceed by that 
operation of the mind which they denomi- 
nated ATTRITION, and which, being within 
the sphere of his natural powers, they re- 
garded as congruous piety meritorious of juS’- 
ttf cation, as a preparation of the soul more 
or less necessary to receive and merit justi- 
fying grace. When, therefore, he is arrived 
at this point, attrition ceases and contri- 
tion commences ; the habit of sin is expel- 
led, while that of holiness is superinduced 
in its stead, and with the infusion of charity, 
the plastic principle of a new obedience, 
justification becomes complete. But even 
nere it was not conceived that a total de- 
liverance takes place; a liberation from 
guilt and eternal punishment is effected, but 
not from temporal, which is never remitted 
unless either by the infliction of some per- 
sonal suffering or satisfactory compensation 
required of him who is already justified and 
approved by Heaven. However, to accom- 
plish this remaining object, nothing more is 
wanting than a continuation^ to a suflicient 
intensity, of that compunction of heart 
which is now denominated contrition, 
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grace supplying the defects of nature, and 
eimbUi^ penitential merit not only to justify, 
but to obtain exemption from punishment 
of every species. But so great appewed to 
tbe popish scholastics the frailty of man and 
the severity of God, that no inconsiderable 
difScuity occurred in the due application of 
this favourite doctrine to individuals ; for the 
means of expiation, they imagined, ought 
always to be proportionate to the magnitude 
the offences. “How,” they reasoned, 
“ are we to be assured that our contrition has 
been either sufficient or sincere, and whether 
it has been so in the obliteration not only of 
one crime, but of all $ whether it has atoned 
for past transgressions of every kind, the 
number of which may perplex, as well as 
their guilt confound, us ? ” Instead, there- 
fore, cu penitence in its strictest acceptation 
as a perfect virtue, God, they said, in con- 
descension to human infirmity, has substi- 
tuted for general practice the sacrament 
of penitence, which, for the attainment of full 
remission, requires only a moderate com- 
punction of soul, with confession to the 
priest, and the discharge of such satisfaction 
as he may enjoin. An^ still lower to reduce 
the terms of acceptance, they even argued 
that it is not absolutely necessary for the 
penitent to experience an entire conversion 
of heart, but only not to oppose the impedi- 
ment of mortal crime, to feel some displea- 
sure at his past conduct, and to express a 
resolution of amending it in future. But, 
after all, and in spite of the boasted authority 
of the keys, complete confidence in divine 
forgiveness was never inculcated ; for it was 
neither the interest nor the inclination of the 
church of Rome to teach the simple doctrine 
of Christian faith, but rather to involve it in 
metaphysical obscurity. Under the pretext, 
therefore, of relieving the throbbing breast 
from its apprehensions, they had recourse to 
numerous inventions for jiropping the inse- 
cure fabric of penitential hope ; asserting, 
among other extravagancies, that the sacra- 
ments are in themselves efficacious by virtue 
of their own operation, exclusively of all 
merit in the recipient ; and that the sacra- 
ment of the altar, in particular, acts so power- 
fully in this respect as to communicate grace 
not only to those who partake of it, but to 
others for whom it is recei\ ed by substitu- 
tion, provided its operation be not hinder- 
ed by confessedly flagrant immorality. So 
deeply rooted in the minds of the papists had 
Y become the persuasion of its thus effecting the 
best of puiposes, and that even without the 
necessity of an actual participation of it by 
him upon whom the benefit is conferrea, 
that the celebration of the mass was uni- 
versally regarded as the means of appeasing 
the anger of heaven, and obtaining pardon 
and peace, of procuring divine assistance for 
the uving, and, for the dead, deliverance 
from the hitter pains of purgatory. Nor by 
the sacraments alone, Imt by every good 
external work, as well as internal disposition, 
642 


was justifying grace supposed to be merited 
congruously^ and satisfacrion for sin to be 
made condignlg. In monastical institutions, 
likewise, were found no mean materials for 
similar purposes ; “for in those feigned reli- 
gions,” as the Homily On Good Works da- 
scribes them, “ the devotees boasted of 
having lamps which ran always over, able to 
satiny not only for their own sins, but also 
for all other their benefactors, brothers and 
sisters of rdigion, as most ungodly and 
craftily they had persuaded the multitude of 
ignorant people ; keeping in divers places 
maiiis or markets of merits, being mil of 
their holy relics, images, shrines, and works 
of overflowing abundance, ready to be sold.” 
Yet, whether the dubious penitent was in- 
structed to derive consolation from the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, from his own personal 
qualities, or from any of what Cranmer aptly 
termed “ the fantastical works of man's in- 
vention,” it should be observed that he was 
not directly taught to consider these as 
wholly superseding the virtue of repentance, 
but as supplying his deficiencies in the per- 
formance of it; an incongruous system of 
atonement, fabricated by the avarice of Rome, 
and the obsequiousness of scholastical phi- 
losophy, to augment the treasures and extend 
the influence of the church, to extinguish 
the light of gospel truth, and, while keeping 
the world at large m ignorance, to hold the 
conscience of the individual in slavery. 
Upon the whole, then, the scholastics main- 
tained that justification is unattainable with- 
out repentance, at least, without some de- 
gree of attrition on our part; but in the 
common apprehension of the doctrine even 
this seems to have been forgotten, and merit 
of congruity considered in a general point 
of view as alone efficacious. Thus good 
works of every species preceding grace were 
said to deserve it, and, by deserving grace, 
to deserve the justifying principle. And 
always were they careful to impute the cause 
of forgiveness, not to the mercy of God m 
Christ, but to the sole change in the indi- 
vidual, to his transmutation from a state of 
unrighteousness to one of righteousness, to 
his possession of a quality which renders 
him a worthy object of divine approbation. 
For in every instance personal merit was 
conceived to be the solid basis upon which 
rests the complete remission of sin. Upon 
no one point, perhaps, has the opinion of 
Luther been more misrepresented than upon 
this. Some have ascribed to it a solifldian 
tendency, if not of the most enthusiastical, 
at least, of the most unqualified, description. 
But it seems indeed impossible accurately to 
comprehend the position which he main- 
tained if we examine it in an insedated point 
of view, unless we connect it with that of 
which in the church of Rome it properly 
formed a part,* and from which he never in- 
tended to separate it, — the doctrine of peni- 
tence. In opposing the absurdity of papal 
indulgences, (the first impiety against which 
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his manly mind revolted,) a ray of llghl, 
before unnoticed, darted upon him, and 
opened a completely new scene, which, while 
it stimulated his efforts as a reformer, ani- 
mated his hopes as a Christian. Hence, 
averting with disdain from the speculations 
of sophists, and turning to the sacred page 
of revelation, he there beheld an affiance 
very different from what the schools incul- 
cated ; and thus, while their vain language 
was, “Repent, and trust to the efficacy of 
your contrition, either with or without ex- 
traneous works, according to the degree of 
its intensity, for the expiation of your of- 
fences ; ** AiVf, more scriptural and more con- 
soling, became simply this : “ Repent, and 
trust not for expiation to your own merits 
of any kind, but solely to those of your Re- 
deemer.” Rejecting the dreams of their ad- 
versaries with respect to the nature and 
effects of this important duty, they repre- 
sented it as consisting of two essential parts, 
coxTHiTiOxv and faith, the latter as always 
associated with the former. Hence, in tne 
Apology of their Confession, they repeatedly 
declared a disavowal of all faith, except such 
as exists in the contrite heart. Far was it 
from their intention to encourage the pre- 
sumptuous or fanatical sinner in a false se- 
curity ; their object was very different and 
laudable, — they laboured to fix the eye of 
him who both laments and detests his 
offences, upon the only deserving object of 
human confidence and divine complacency. 
Properly, then, as they frequently remarked, 
their doctrine of justification was appropri- 
ated to troubled consciences, at every period 
of true repentance, and particularly at the 
awful hour of death, when the time for 
habitual proofs of amendment has elapsed, 
and when the jiast appears replete with 
guilt and the future ivitli terror At such 
moments, they taught not, w'ith the schools, 
an affiance in hiirnau merit, but in the gra- 
tuitous iiKTcy of (lod through (ffinst : to 
contrition, as a preparatory qualification or 
previous requisite, they added faith; and 
from faith they deemed eveiy priricijde of 
real piety and virtue inseparable. Good 
works, or the outward fruits of an inward 
renovation of mind, were said to follow re- 
mission of sins; internal necessarily pre- 
ceding external reformation. For the indi- 
vidual, they argued, must himself be good 
before the action can be so denominited, 
be justified before it can be deemed just, 
and accepted before it can prove acceptable, 
— distinguishing between the primary ad- 
mission into God’s favour, ana the subse- 
quent preservation of that favour. 

The unfathomable depths of divine pre- 
destination and predetermination human 
reason in vain attempts to sound, finite 
faculties to scan infinite, or the limited intel- 
lect of man to comprehend the immensity of 
the Godhead. Erasmus, a pecular favouiite 
with the reformers of our own country, 
when contemplating this inexplicable sub- 


ject, observed, that “in the holy scriptures 
there are certain secret recesses, which God 
is unwilling for us too minutely to explore ; 
and which, if we endeavour to explore, in 
proportion as we penetrate further, our 
minds become more and more oppressed 
with darkness and stupefaction; that thus 
we might acknowledge the inscrutable ma- 
jesty of the divine wisdom, and the imbe- 
cility of the human mind.” Congenial, also, 
with the feelings and sentiments of Erasmus 
upon this point were those of Luther. “ To 
acquire any knowledge,” he remarked, “ of 
a Deity not revealed in scripture, to know 
what his existence is, his actions and dispo# 
sitions, belongs not to me. My duty is only 
this; to know what are his precepts, his 
promises, and his threatenings. Pernicious 
and pestilent is the thought of investigating 
causes, and brings with it inevitable ruin, 
especially when we ascend too high, and 
wish to philosophize upon predestination.” 
How differently Calvin felt upon the same 
subject, and with what little reserve, or 
rather with what bold temeri^, he laboured 
to scrutinize the unrevealed Divinity, is too 
well known to require anything beyond a 
bare allusion to the circumstance. His sen- 
timents, however, were much less regarded 
than some are disposed to allow ; and upon 
this particular question, so far were tiiey 
from having attained their full celebrity at 
the ])crio(l when the articles of the church 
of England were framed, that they were not 
taught without opposition oven iii his own 
unimportant territory of Geneva. For at 
that precise era lie was publicly accused (by 
Sebastian Castcllio) of making (jod the 
author of sm ; and although, not contented 
with sdcncing,Jie first imprisoned and after- 
wards banished his accuser, yet lie could not 
expel the opinions of his adversary. While 
the church of Rome maintained a predesti- 
nation to life of one man in pn'i^eicnce to 
another individually on account of personal 
m»rity the Lutherans taught a gratuitous 
predestination of Christians collectively, of 
those whom God has chosen in Christ out 
of mankind ; and by this single point of dif- 
ference were the contending opinions princi- 
pally contradistinguished. With us the sys- 
tem of Calvin still retains so many zealous 
advocates, that to a modern ear the very 
term predestination seems to convey a 
meaning only conformable with his paiticu- 
lar system. It should, however, be observed 
that this word was in familiar use for cen- 
turies before the Reformation, in a sense 
very different from what Calvin imputed to 
it, not as preceding the divine prescience, 
but as resulting from it, much in the same 
sense as that in which it has since been sup- 
ported by the Arminians. Yet, obvious as 
this appears, writers of respectability strange- 
ly persuade themselves, that, immediately 
prior to the Reformation, the doctrines of 
the church of Rome were corajiletely Oalvin- 
istical ; a conclusion to which, certainly, 
2x2 
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tione can aubscribe who are suflSciently con- 
veraant with the favourite productions of 
that time. So far, indeed, was this from 
being the fact, that Calvin peculiarly prided 
himself on departing from the common de- 
finition of the term, which had long been 
adopted by the adherents of the schools, and 
retained with a scrupulous precision. For 
while they held that the expression predes- 
iinati is exclusively applicable to the elect, 
whom God, foreknowing as meritorious ob- 
jects of his mercy, predestinates to life ; and 
while they appropriated that of prasciti to 
the non-elect, whose perseverance in trans- 
gression is simply foreknown ; Calvin, on 
the other side, treating the distinction as a 
frivolous subterfuge, contended that God, 
decreeing the final doom of the elect and 
non-elect irrespectively, predestinates both, 
not subsequently but previously to all fore- 
knowledge of their individual dispositions, 
especially devotes the latter to destruction 
through the medium of crime, and creates 
them by a fatal destiny to perish. What- 
ever, therefore, modern conjecture may have 
attributed to the pojnsh scholastics, it is cer- 
tain that, abhorring every speculation which 
tends in the remotest degree to make God 
the author of sin, they believed that only 
salutary good is preaestinated ; grace to 
those who deserve it congruously, and glory 
to those who deserve it condignly. lliey 
maintained that Almighty God, before the 
foundations of the world were laid, survey- 
ing in Ins comprehensive idea, or, as they 
phrased it, in his prescience of simple intel- 
ligence, the possibilities of all things before 
he determined their actual existence, foresaw 
that, if mankind were created, (although he 
willed the salvation of all, and was inclined 
to assist all indifferently, yet) some would 
deserve eternal happiness, and others eternal 
misery ; and that therefore he approved and 
elected the former, but disapproved or re- 
probated the latter. "I'lius, grounding elec- 
tion upon foreknowledge, they contemplated 
it, not as an arbitrary principle, separating 
one individual from another under the influ- 
ence of a blind chance or an irrational ca- 
price ; but, on the contrary, as a wise and 
lust principle, which presupposes a diversity 
between those who are accepted and those 
who are rejected. Hence it was, that in 
order to systematize upon this principle 
of election, and to show how consistent 
it is as well with the justice as the bene- 
volence of the Deity, the will of God was 
considered in a double point of view, as 
absolute and conditional, or, in tlie tech- 
nical language of the schools, as antece^ 
dent and consequent In the first instance, 
by his absolute or antecedent will, He 
was said to dekire the salvation of every 
man; in the latter, by his conditional or 
consequent will, that only of those whom 
He foresaw abstaining from sin and obeying 
his commandments : the one expressed his 
general indmation, the other his particular 


resolution upon the view of individual cir- 
cumstances and conditions. To the inquiry, 
why some are unendowed with grace, their 
answer was, ** Because some are not willing 
to receive it, and not because God is unwill- 
ing to give it.” ** He,” they said, offers 
his light to all. He is absent from none ; 
but man absents himself from the present 
Deity, like one who shuts his eyes against 
the noon-day blaze.” To the foregoing state- 
ment it should be added, that they held an 
election, or rather an ordination, to grace 
(which they expressly asserted to be defecti- 
ble) distinct from an election to glory; 
that, according to them, a name may he 
written in the book of life at one period, 
which at another may be erased from it; 
and that predestination to eternal happi- 
ness solely depends upon final perseverance 
in \vell-doing. On the whole it is evident, 
that they considered the dignity or worthi- 
ness of the individual as the meritorious 
basis of predestination ; merit of congruity 
as the basis of a pre- ordination to grace, 
and merit of condignity as that of a pre- 
ordination to glory. l\u8, not more fas- 
tidious in the choice of their terms than 
accurate in the use of them, while they 
denied that the prescience of human virtue, 
correctly speaking, could be the primary 
cause of the divine will, because nothing in 
time can properly give birth to that which 
has existed from eternity, they strenuously 
maintained it to be a secondary cause, the 
ratio or rule in the mind of the Deity which 
regulated his will in the formation of its 
ultimate decisions. Although in the estab- 
lished confession of their faith the Lutherans 
avoided all allusion to the subject of predes- 
tination, it was nevertheless introduced into 
another work of importance, and of consider- 
able public authority, the Loci Theologici of 
Melancthon, a production which was every 
where received as the standard of Lutheran 
divinity. Both Luther and Melancthon, 
after the Diet of Augsburgh, kept one object 
constantly in view, — to inculcate only what 
was plain and practical, and never to attempt 
philosophizing. But to what, it may be 
asked, aid the Lutherans object in the theory 
of their opponents when they themselves 
abandoned the tenet of necessity ? Certainly, 
not to the sobriety and moderation of that 
part of it which vindicated the justice, and 
displayed the benevolence, of the Almighty ; 
but, generally, to the principles upon which 
it proceeded; to the presumption, in over- 
leaping the boundapr which Heaven has pre- 
scribed to our limited faculties, and which 
%ve cannot pass without plunging into dark- 
ness and error ; and to its impiety in disre- 
garding, if not despising, the most important 
truths of Christianity. A system of such a 
nature they hesitatea not to reject, anxious 
to conduct themselves by the light of scrip- 
ture alone, nor presuming to be wise above 
what God has been pleased to discover. 
Maintaining, not a particular election of 
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personal favourites, either by an absolute 
will, or even a conditional one, dependent 
upon the ratio of merit, but a general elec- 
tion of all who, by baptism in their infancy, 
or by faith and obedience in maturer years, 
become the adopted heirs of heaven ; they 
conceived this to be the only election to 
which the gospel alludes, and, consequently, 
the only one upon which we can speak with 
confidence, or reason without presumption. 
If it be observed, that the selection of an 
integral body necessarily infers that of its 
component parts, the answer is obvious : 
The latter, although indeed it be necessarily 
inferred by the former, is nevertheless not a 
prior requisite, but a posterior result of the 
divine ordination. What they deemed abso- 
lute on the part of God was his everlasting 
purpose to save his elect in Christ, or real 
Christians considered as a whole, and con- 
trasted with the remainder of the human 
race ; the completion of this purpose being 
regulated by peculiar circumstances, operat- 
ing as inferior causes of a particular segrega- 
tion. For, persuaded of his good-will towards 
all men without distinction, of his being in- 
discriminately disposed to promote the sal- 
vation of all, and of his seriously (not Jictu 
tiomhjy as Calvin taught) including all in the 
universal promise of Christianity, they im- 
puted to Ilim nothing like a partial choice, 
no limitation of favours, nor irrespective 
exclusion of persons; but, assuming the 
Christian character as the sole ground of 
individual preference, they believed that 
every baptized infant, by being made a mem- 
ber of Christ, not by bein^ comprised in a 
previous arbitrary decree, is truly the elect 
of God, and, dying in infancy, certain of 
eternal happiness ; that he who, in maturer 
years, becomes polluted by wilful crime, 
loses that state of salvation which before he 
possessed ; that nevertheless by true repent- 
ance, and conversion to the Father of mercy 
and God of all consolation, he is again re- 
instated in it ; and that, by finally persevering 
in it, he at length receives the kingdom pre- 
pared for every sincere Christian before the 
foundation of the world. Can anv man, 
whom prejudice has not blinded, rank these 
sentiments with those of Calvin ? It may 
seem almost unnecessary to subjoin, that 
the Lutherans held the defectibility of grace ; 
its indefectibility being a position supported 
but by those who think that the Redeemer 
died for a selected few alone. Upon the 
whole then it appears, that the Lutherans, 
affecting not in any way to philosophize, but 
committing themselves solely to the guidance 
of scripture, differed from the church of 
Rome in several important particulars. For, 
although on some points they co-incided with 
her, although they inculcated, with equal 
zeal and upon a better principle, both the 
universality and the defectibility of grace, as 
well as a conditionsd admission into the num- 
ber of the elect, they nevertheless were en- 
tirely at variance with her upon the very 


foundation of the system. Thus while their 
opponents taught, that predestination con- 
sists in the prosjjective discrimination of 
individuals by divine favour, according to 
the foreseen ratio of every man’s own merit, 
— ^works of congruity deserving grace here, 
and works of condignity eternal life here- 
after, and that in this way it principally rests 
upon human worth ; the Lutherans, disclaim- 
ing every idea of such a discrimination, 
placed it upon the same basis as they assumed 
in the case of justification, — that of an effec • 
tual redemption by Christ. Instead, there- 
fore, of holding the election of individuals as 
men on account of personal dignity or worthi- 
ness^ they maintained the election of a gene- 
ral mass as Christians on account of Christ 
alone; adding that we are admitted into that 
number, or discarded from it, in the eye of 
Heaven, proportionably as we embrace or 
reject the salvation offered to all, embracing 
it with a faith inseparable from genuine vir- 
tue, or rejecting it by incredulity and crime. 
For neither in this, nor in the instance of 
justification, did they exclude repentance 
and a true conversion of the heart and life, 
as necessary requisites^ but only as meritorious 
causes, from the contemplation of God’s om- 
niscient intellect. “ Let those,” said Luther, 
“ who wish to be elected avoid an evil con- 
science, and not transgress the divine com- 
mandments.” Instructed then by the unerr- 
ing page of truth, they asserted no other 
predestination than what is there expressly 
revealed; that of the good and gracious 
Father of mankind, who from eternity has 
been disposed to promote the happiness and 
welfare of all men, has destined Christ to be 
the Saviour of the whole world, and with- 
holden from none the exalted hope of the 
Christian calling. Convinced that this is 
the only predestination which Christianity 
discloses, and consequently the only one 
which we can either with safety or certainty 
embrace, they discouraged every attempt at 
investigating the will, out of the word, of 
God ; every attempt at effecting impossibili- 
ties, at unveiling the secret counsels of Him 
who shrouds Ins divine perfections in dark- 
ness impervious to mortal eyes. With such 
investigations, indeed, the world had already 
been sufficiently bewildered by the scholas- 
tics, who, endowed with a readj^ talent at 
perplexing what before was plain, and at 
rendering abstruseness still more abstruse, 
had made the subject totally inexplicable, 
vainly labounng to develope with precision 
that mysterious will upon which the wise 
must ever think it folly, and the good im- 
piety, to speculate. Disquisitions of this 
presumptuous nature, from a personal expe- 
rience of their mischievous tendency, Luther 
abjured himself, and deprecated in others. 
^‘Are we, miserable men,” he exclaimed, 
** who as yet are incapable of comprehending 
the rays of God’s promises, the glimmerings 
of his precepts and his works, although con- 
firmed by words and miracles, are we, infirm 
2 T 3 
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and iiQpnre, eager to comprebend all that is 
great and glorious in the solar light itself, 
in the incomprehensible light of a miraculous 
Godhead? Do we not know, that God 
dwells in splendour inaccessible ? And yet 
do we approach, or rather do we presume to 
approach, it ? Are we not aware, that his 
judgments are inscrutable ? And yet do we 
endeavour to scrutinize them ? And these 
things we do, before we are habituated even 
to the faint lustre of his promises and pre- 
cepts, with a vision still imperfect, blindly 
rushing into the majesty of that light which, 
secret and unseen, has never been by words 
or miracles exhibited. What wonder, then, 
if, while we explore its majesty, we are over- 
whelmed with its glory?” For a further 
account of the Lutheran views on predes- 
tination, see the last pages of the article 
Calvinism. 

After this very ample exposition of the 
sentiments of the German Reformers on 
the chief points of Christian doctrine, it is 
only necessary to give a few additional par- 
ticulars in corroboration of some portions 
of the jireceding statement. The high esti- 
mation in which Luther held the produc- 
tions of the judicious Melancthon is ap- 
parent from a passage in the preface to 
the first volume of Luther’s works, dated 
1545. In that year also appeared the last 
amended edition of Melancthon’s ** Common 
Places” to which he alludes. ” Long and 
earnestly,” he says, “ have I resisted the 
importunity of those who have wished me to 
puohsh my works, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, my confused and disorderly lucubra- 
tions ; not only because I was unwilling that 
the labours of the ancients should be turned 
aside by my novelties, and that the reader 
should ue hindered from })erusing them, but 
likewise because now, by the grace of God, a 
great number of methodical books are extant; 
among which the Common Places of our 
l^hilip claim the preference, for by them a 
divine and a bishop may be abundantly and 
satisfactorily confirmed, so as to become 
powerful in the word of the doctrine of piety, 
especially when the holy Bible itself can now 
be procured in almost every language. But 
the want of order in the matters to be dis- 
cussed in my books induced, nay compelled, 
me to render them a sort of rude and indi- 
gested chaos^ which it would now require 
even on my part no small exertion to digest 
into a methodical form. Under the influence 
of such motives as these, I was desirous that 
all my productions should be buried in per- 
petual oblivion, that they might give place 
to others of a better description.” In this 
preface Luther also gives the following tes- 
timony to th^ geneiM usefulness of Melanc- 
thon’s labours i In the same year Philip 
Melancthon had bsen called to this Univer- 
sity by Prince Frederick to fill the chair of 
Cireek Professor, but no doubt with the in- 
tention that I should have him as my col- 
league in the labours of the Divinity profes- 


sorship. For his tvorks are sufficiently in 
proof of what the Lord hath efifected by this 
his choice instrument, not only in polite 
literattire, but in theology, although satan 
be enraged and all his party.” Though the 
early opinions of Luther upon the doctrine 
of a philosophical necessity appear to have 
been occasionally expressea in a harsh and 
repulsive manner, yet his followers pertina- 
ciously contend that even the harshest of 
them cannot, with propriety, be constnied 
into a sense favourable to the Calvinistical 
system. Those of Melancthon in the first 
edition of his Loci Theologici, although oc- 
curring but in one or two instances, were 
nevertheless still more offensive, and less 
cajiable of a mitigated interpretation. So 
far indeed did he carry the doctrine of divine 
])redetermination as to degrade man to a 
level with the brutes, as will be obvious from 
the following passage in the edition of 1525 . 
” Lastly, divine predestination takes away 
human liberty. For all things come to pass 
according to divine predestination, not only 
external works, but also internal thoughts in 
all creatures.” After the Diet of Augsburgh 
in 1530, we hear no more of this obno.\ioiis 
tenet. Indeed so early as 1 527 these reformers 
seem to have abandoned it. At least, when in 
that year a form of doctrine was drawn up for 
the churches of Saxony, free-will in acts of 
morality was thus inculcated ; ” The human 
will is so far free as to be able in some sort 
to perform the righteousness of the flesh, or 
civil justice, when it is obliged by the law 
and by force not to steal, not to kill, not to 
commit adultery, &c. Therefore let minis- 
ters teach, that it is in a measure in our own 
hands to restrain carnal affections, and to 
perform civil justice ; and let them diligently 
exhort men to a strict and proper course of 
life, because God also requires this kind of 
righteousness, and will grievously punish 
those men Avho live so negligent of their 
duty. For as we are bound to make a good 
use of the other gifts of God, so is it like- 
wise our duty to employ to good purpose 
those powers which God has bestowea on 
nature.” ” For God takes no delight in that 
ferocious mode of life which is adopted by 
some men, who, after having heard that we are 
not justified by our own powers and works, 
foolishly dream that they will wait until they 
be drawn by God, and in the mean time 
their course of life is most impure. Such 
persons God will most severely punish ; and 
they must therefore be earnestly reprehended 
ana admonished by those whose province it 
is to teach in the churches.” This work, 
which is generally termed, Libellus Visita^ 
tionis Saxonic.fWSLB first composed in Ger- 
man by Melancthon in 1527» and afterwards 
republished by Luther with a preface, in 
which he thus expresses himself ; “ We do 
not publish these as rigorous precepts, nor 
do we again employ ourselves in drawing uj) 
ontificai decrees, but we relate matters of 
istory and public deeds, and [iresent the 
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confession and symbol of our belief.” The 
^evious controversy between Luther and 
Erasmus, on the topic of free-will, had pro- 
bablv tended to produce an amelioration 
of the doctrinal system of the Lutheran 
church. In this view it was not without 
reason that Erasmus made the following 
reflections in a letter dated 1528, soon after 
he had seen this production : “ The Luther- 
an fever, every succeeding clay, assumes a 
milder form; so that Luther himself now 
writes recantations on almost everything, 
and on this account he is considered by the 
rest as a heretic and a madman.” Similar 
caustic remarks occur in other letters of Eras- 
mus ; and as, in those days of high religious 
excitement, taunts of this kind were consi- 
dered too good to be confined as secrets 
within the breast of the correspondents to 
whom they were addressed, it is not impro- 
bable that Luther might be prevented through 
them, among other reasons, from making 
further doctrinal concessions ; it being no 
uncommon circumstance in the history of 
the human mind for persons of otherwise 
strong understandings to be under the in- 
fluence of this pitiable weakness. That 
Melanctlion not only abandoned but repre- 
hended the doctrine in 1529, we cannot 
doubt, because his own express testimony in 
proof of it remains on record. In a letter 
to Christopher Stathmio, dated March 20th, 
1559, which was not long before h's death, 
he notices the subject in these words : 
“ Thirty years ago, not through the desire 
of contention, but on account of the glory 
of Cod, and for the sake of discipline, I 
sharply reprehended the Stoical jiaradoxes 
concerning necessity, because they are re- 
proachful towards God and injurious to 
morals. At this time the legions of the Sto- 
ics are waging war against me ; but in the 
answer wdiicli I have written in ojiposition 
to the Bavarian Inquisition, I have once 
more pointed out in a modest manner 
that opinion (on fate or predestination) in 
which anxious minds may acquiesce and be 
at rest.” On consulting the tract to w'hich 
his letter alludes, we find him employing this 
strong and unequivocal language ; “1 also 
openly reject and abhor those IStolcal and 
Manichean furies who affirm that all things 
necessarily happen, evil as well as good 
actions. But concerning these 1 refrain at 
present from any lengthened discussion; 
only I entreat young people to avoid these 
monstrous opinions, which are contumelious 
against God, and pernicious to morals.” 
From the Loci Theologici, in which Melanc- 
thon had first introduced this obnoxious 
tenet, he expunged necessity in the edition of 
1533, and inserted in its place the opposite 
one of contingency. The following are ex- 
tracts from this amended work : “llie dis- 
cussion on the came of sin and that on cm- 
tingmey have sometimes greatly a^tated the 
church, and excited mighty tragedies. Men 
of acute minds collect multitudes of inex- 


tricable and absurd things about both these 
subjects. Because there is some danger in 
them, young peojple must be warned to ab- 
stain from these interminable disputes, and 
in preference to search out a simple and 
pious opinion, beneficial to religion and 
morals, in which they may abide, nor suffer 
themselves to be withdraxvn from it by those 
fallacious tricks of disputations. But this is 
a pious and true sentiment to be embraced 
with both hands, and to be retained rather 
by the whole heart, — ^that God is not the 
cause of sin, and that he does not will sin. 
But the causes of sin are the will of the devil, 
and the will of man.” “ But this sentiment 
being once laid down, that God is not the 
cause of sin, it evidently follows that con- 
tingency must be granted. The freedom of 
the will is the cause of the contingency of 
our actions.” “ Neither must the delirious 
doatings about Stoical fate, or about neces- 
sity, be conveyed into the church, because 
they are inextricable and sometimes injurious 
to piety and morals.” “ From these opinions 
it becomes the pious to be abhorrent in their 
ears and in their hearts.” These extracts 
serve to prove, that Melancthon reprobated 
the idea of introducing into the church the 
doctrine of Stoical fate, before Calvin had 
distinguished himself either as an author or 
a reformer. Into his subsequent productions 
of almost every description Melancthon in- 
troduced the doctrine of contingency, and 
strenuously defended it, particularly in the 
amended edition of his Loci Theologici in 
1545. Luther never formally revoked any of 
his own writings j but on this last corrected 
production of his friend, as we have shown, 
he bestowed the highest commendations. 
Yet he did not scruple publicly to assert, 
that at the beginning of the Reformation he 
had not completely settled his creed. In the 
seventh volume of lus works this sentence is 
found : “1 have also jmblished the con- 
fession of my faith ; in which I have openly 
testified what and how I believe, and in what 
articles I think myself at length to be at 
rest.” He seems, indeed, to have generally 
avoided the subject, from the period of his 
controversy with Erasmus, to the publication 
of his Commentary on Genesis, — his last 
work of any importance. But in this, after 
a long argument to prove that, as we have 
no knowledge of the unrevealed Deity, we 
have nothing to do with those things which 
are above our comprehension ; and that we 
are not to reason upon predestination out of 
Christianity ; he thus apologizes for his for- 
mer opinions : “ It has been my wish dili- 
gently and accurately to deliver these charges 
and admonitions ; because, after my death, 
many persons will publish my books to the 
world, and by that course will confirm errors 
of every kind and their own delirious ravings. 
But among other matters I have written, 
that all things are absolute and necessary ; 
but at the same time 1 added, that we must 
behold God as he is revealed to us, as wo 
2 T 4 
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ting to the Psalm, ^ Jesus Christ is the Lord 
of sal^th, nor is there atiy other god/ In 
aeveiral other passages 1 have used similar 
e^i^sions. But these people will pass by 
all such passages, and will only seize upon 
those concerning a hidden Deity. You, 
therefore, who now hear me, recollect that I 
have taught this,— We must not inquire con- 
cerning the predestination of a hidden God, 
but we must abide and acquiesce in those 
things which are revealed by calling and by 
the ministry of the word.” “ But in other 
passages of my different works 1 have incul- 
cated the same sentiments, and I now deliver 
them again with an audible voice ; therefore 
I am excused.” For the more modern state 
of the Lutheran church see Neology. 

ITie following account of the union be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches, 
as given in the Advertisement to Baron 
Von Wessenberg’s “ Correspondence with 
the Court of Rome,” may not be uninterest- 
ing to the reader : The Germans have just 
set the noble example of forming a union 
between these two branches of the Protest- 
ant faith. This union, which originated, 
we believe, in the grand duchy of Nassau, 
has taken place almost universally through- 
out Germany ; and the separate appellations 
of Lutheran and Calvinistic churches have 
merged in the common appellation of the 
Evangelical Church. The Lutheran and 
Reformed churches of Prussia met in synod 
together, on the invitation of their monarch, 
the first of October, 1817, and soon came to 
an agreement ; and the union was celebrated 
on tfie day of the tri-centenary festival of the 
Reformation. A similar synod of the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists in Hesse-Cassel was 
held at Hanau in May and June, 1818, and 
attended with the same result. The royal con- 
Brmation was given to the Bavarian union on 
the first of October following. Saxe-Weimar, 
and most of the other small states, have fol- 
lowed this example. The Protestant Ger- 
mans have now, therefore, only one gospel, 
one temple, one divine Instructor, and one 
mode of communion ; and, what is singular, 
and highly honourable to their liberality, 
this union was evcr>^vhere accomplished 
with the greatest ease, and >vithout a dissen- 
tient voice having been raised against it.” 
How different was this result from that of 
the synods and councils of other times ; and 
what a change in the state of public opi- 
nion does it indicate ! And yet it is to be 
feared that the liberality from which this 
union has resulted, is rather indifference to 
the grand peculiarities of the Christian faith, 
than mutual charity. 


LYCAONIA, a province of Asia Minor, 
accounted a part of (^apipadocia, having 
Pisidia on the west, and Cilicia on the south. 
In it were the cities of Iconhun, Lystra, and 
Derbe, mentioned in the travels of St. Paul. 
The former was the capital, and the coun- 
try itself at that time a Roman province. 
The ‘‘ speech of Lycaonia,” mentioned 
Acts xiv. 11, is supposed to have been a 
corrupt Greek, intermingled with many ori- 
ental words. 

LYCIA, a country of Asia Minor, having 
Phrygia on the north, Pamphylia on the 
east, the Mediterranean on the south, and 
Caria on the west. ITie greatest part of the 
country, however, is a peninsula projecting 
into the Mediterranean. Lycia derived its 
name from Lycus, the son of Pandion, who 
settled here. It was conouered by Croesus, 
king of Lydia, and passed with his kingdom 
into the bands of the Persians. It after- 
wards, in common with the neighbouring 
countries of Asia Minor, formed part of the 
Macedonian empire, under Alexander ; then 
of that of the Seleucidae, his successors in 
those countries; and, at the time of the 
apostles, was reduced to the state of a Roman 
province. 

liYDDA, by the Greeks called Diospolis. 
It lay in the way from Jerusalem to Caesarea, 
four or five leagues to the east of Joppa. 
Lydda belonged to the tribe of Ephraim. It 
seems to have been inhabited by the Benja- 
mites, at the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity, Neh. xi. 35. St. Peter 
coming to Lydda, cured a sick man of the 
palsy named Eneas, Acts ix. 33, 34. 

Lydia, a woman of Thyatjra, a seller of 
purple, who dwelt in the city of Philippi, in 
Macedonia. She was converted to the faith 
by St. Paul, and both she and her family 
were baptized. She offered her house to the 
apostle, and pressed him to abide there so 
earnestly, that he yielded to her entreaties. 
She was not a Jewess by birth, but a prose- 
lyte, Acts xvi. 14, 15, 40. 

2. Lydia, an ancient celebrated kingdom 
of Asia Minor, which, in the time of the 
apostles, was reduced to a Roman province. 
Sardis was the capital. 

LYSTRA, a city of Lycaonia, the native 
place of Timothy. The apostle Paul and 
Barnabas having preached here, and healed 
a cripple, were taken for gods. But so fickle 
are human praise and popular encomiums, 
that, in the space of a few hours, those who 
had been deemed gods were regarded as 
less than mortals, and were stoned by the 
very persons who so lately deified them. See 
Acts xiv. 
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MAACAH, or BETH-MAACHA, a little this country, whence it was called Abelbeth- 
{womce of Syria to the east and the north Maachah. We learn from Joshua siii. 13, 
“ j ““fees the river Jordan, upon the that the Israelites did not destrojr the Maa- 
road to Damascus. Abel or Abela was in chathites, hut permitted them to dwell in 
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th« land amoni;^ them. The distribution of 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 
extended as far as this country, Deut. iii. 14 ; 
Joshua xii. 5. 

MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of 
scripture, containing the history of Judas 
and his brothers, and their wars against the 
Syrian kings in defence of their religion and 
lioerties, so called from Judas, the son of 
Mattathias, surnamed Maccabaeus, as some 
authors say, from the word '130, formed of 
the initials of rrin' niDl-'O, “ Who 

is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods ? ** 
Exod. XV. 11, which was the motto of his 
standard ; whence those who fought under 
his standard were called Maccabees, and the 
name was generally applied to all who suf- 
fered in the cause of true religion, under the 
Egyptian or Syrian kings. This name, 
formed by abbreviation according to the 
common practice of the Jews, distinguished 
Judas Maccabaeus by way of eminence, as 
he succeeded his father, B. C. 166, in the 
command of those forces which he had With 
him at his death ; and, being joined by his 
brothers, and all others that were zealous for 
the law, he erected his standard, on which 
he inscribed the above-mentioned motto. 
Those, also, "who suffered under Ptolemy 
Philopator of Alexandria, fifty years before 
this period, were afterwards called Macca- 
bees ; and so were Eleazar, and the mother 
and her seven sons, though thev suffered 
before Judas erected his stahdara with the 
motto from which the appellation originated. 
And therefore, as these books which contain 
the history of Judas and his brothers, and 
their wars against the JSyrian kings, in de- 
fence of their religion and liberties, are 
called the first and second books of the Mac- 
cabees ; so that book which gives us the 
history of those who, in the like cause, 
under Ptolemy Philopator, were exposed to 
his elephants at Alexandria, is called the 
third book of the JMaccabees ; and that 
which is written by Josephus, of the martyr- 
dom of Eleazar, and the seven brothers and 
their mother, is called the fourth book of 
the Maccabees. 

The first book of the Maccabees is an 
excellent history, and comes nearest to the 
style and manner of the sacred historians of 
any extant. It was written originally in the 
Chaldee language, of the Jerusalem dialect, 
and was extant in this language in the time 
of Jerom, who had seen it. From the Chal- 
dee it was translated into Greek, from the 
Greek into Latin. Theodotion is conjec- 
tured to have translated it into Greek ; but 
this version was probably more ancient, as 
we may infer from its use by ancient authors, 
as TertulUan, Origen, and others. It is 
supposed to have been written by John Hyr- 
canus, the son of Simon, who was prince 
and High Priest of the Jews near thirty 
years, and began his government at the time 
where this history ends. It contains the 
history of forty years, from the reign of 
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Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Simon 
the High Priest ; that is, from the year of 
the world 3829 to the year 3869, B.C. 131. 
The second book of the Maccabees begins 
with two epistles sent from the Jews ol 
Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt and Alexan- 
dria, to exhort them to observe the feast of 
the dedication of the new altar erected by 
Judas, on his purifying the temple. The 
first was written in the 1 69th year of the era 
of the Seleucidae, that is, B. C. 144 ; and the 
second, in the ISSth year of the same era, 
or B. C. 125 ; and both appear to be spurious. 
After these epistles follows the preface of 
the author to nis history, which is an abridg- 
ment of a larger work, composed by one 
Jason, a Jew of Cyrene, who wrote in Greek 
the history of Judas Maccabaeus, and his 
brethren, and the wars against Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and Eupator his son. The two 
last chapters contain events under the reign 
of Demetrius Soter, the successor of Anti- 
ochus Eupator, and contain such varieties 
in their style, as render it doubtful whether 
they had the same author as the rest of the 
work. This second book does not by any 
means equal the accuracy and excellency of 
the first. It contains a history of about fif- 
teen years, from the execution of Helio- 
dorus’s commission, who was sent by Se- 
leucus to fetch away the treasures of the 
temple, to the Victory obtained bv Judas 
Maccabaeus over Nicanor ; that is, from the 
year of the world 3828 to the year 3843, 
B.C. 157. 

There are in the Polyglott Bibles, both of 
Paris and London, Syriac versions of both 
these books ; but they, as well as the Eng^ 
lisli versions which we have among the 
apocryphal writers in our Bibles, are derived 
from the Greek. For a further account of 
Judas Maccabaeus, and of his brothers, 
whose history is recorded in the first and 
second books of the Maccabees, and also by 
Josephus, we refer to the article Jews. The 
third book of the Maccabees contains the 
history of the persecution of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator against the Jews in Egypt, and their 
sufferings under it ; and seems to have been 
written by some Alexandrian Jew in the 
Greek language, not long after the time of 
Siracides. This book, with regard to its 
subject, ought to be called the first, as the 
things which are related in it occurred be- 
fore the Maccabees, whose history is re- 
corded in the first and second books ; but as 
it is of less authority and repute than the 
other two, it is reckoned after them. It is 
extant in Syriac, though the translator did 
not seem to nave well understood the Greek 
language. It is in most of the ancient manu- 
script copies of the Greek Septuagint, par- 
ticularly in the Alexandrian and Vatican, 
but was never inserted into the vulgar Latin 
version of the Bible, nor, consequently, into 
any of our English copies. The first authen- 
tic mention we have of this book is in 
Eusebius’s Chronicon.** It is also named 
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with twa otter books of tbe Maccabees in 
tbe eighty^fiftb of the apostolic canons. But 
it is uncertain when that canon was added. 
Orotius thinks that this book was wntten 
after the two first books, and shortly after 
the book of Ecclesiasticus, from which cir- 
cumstance it was called the third book of 
Maccabees. Moreover, Josephus’s history 
of the martyrs that suffered under Antiochus 
Bpiphanes, is found in some manuscript 
Greek Bibles, under the name of the fourth 
book of the Maccabees. This book, ascribed 
to Josephus, occurs under the title, Con- 
cerning the Empire or Government of Rea- 
son;” but learned men have expressed a 
doubt whether this was the book known to 
the ancients as the fourth book of the Mac- 
cabees. 

MACEDONIA, a kingdom of Greece, 
having Thrace to the north, Thessaly south, 
Epirus west, and the iEgean Sea east. Alex- 
ander the Great, son of Philip, king of 
Macedonia, having conquered Asia, and sub- 
verted 'the Persian empire, the name of the 
Macedonians became very famous through- 
out the east ; and it is often given to the 
Greeks, the successors of Alexander in the 
monarchy. In like manner, the name of 
(treeks is often put for Macedonians, 2 Mac- 
cabees IV. 36. When the Roman empire was 
divided, IMacedonia fell to the share of the 
emperor of the east. After it had long con- 
tinued subject to the Romans, it fell under 
the power of the Ottoman Turks, who are 
the present masters of it. 

St. Paul was invited by an angel of the 
Lord, who appeared to nun at Iroas, to 
come and preach the gospel in Macedonia, 
Acts XVI. 9. After this vision, the apostle 
no longer doubted his divine call to preach 
the gospel in Macedonia; and the success 
that attended his ministry confirmed him in 
his persuasion. Here he laid the foundation 
of the churches of Thessalonica and Philippi. 

MAGDA LA, a city on the west side of 
the sea of Galilee, near Dalmanutha; Jesus, 
after the miracle of the seven loaves, being 
said by St. Matthew to have gone by ship to 
the coasts of Magdala, Matt. xv. 39 ; and by 
St. Mark, to “ the parts of Dalmanutha,” 
Mark viii. 10. Mr. Buckingham came to a 
small village in this situation called Migdal, 
close to the ed^e of the lake, beneath a 
range of high cliffs, in which small grottoes 
are seen, with the remains of an old square 
tower, and some larger buildings, of rude 
conatmetion, apparently of great antiquity. 
Migdol implies a tower, or fortress; and 
this place, from having this name particu- 
larly applied to it, was doubtless, like the 
Eg^tian Migdol, one of considerable im- 
portance I and may be considered as the site 
of the Migdal of we Na^talites, as well as 
the M;^dda of the NewTestament. 

MAGI, or MAGIANS, a title which the 
ancient Persians gave to ^eir wise men, or 
philosophers. Magi, among the Persians, 
^answers to or among the 
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Greeks ; sopimtes, among the Latins ; dru- 
ids, among the Gauls ; gymnosophists, 
amon^ the indians ; and priests, among the 
E^ptians. 

Hie ancient magi, according to Aristotle 
and Laertius, were the sole authors and con- 
servators of the Persian philosophy; and 
the philosophy principally cultivated among 
them was theology and politics ; they being 
always esteemed as the interpreters of all 
law, both divine and human ; on whicli 
account they were wonderfully revered by 
the people. Hence Cicero observes that 
none were admitted to the crown of Persia, 
but such as were well instructed in the dis- 
cipline of the magi; who taught rk fiacriKiKh, 
and showed princes how to govern. Plato, 
Apuleius, Laertius, and others, agree that 
the philosophy of the magi related princi- 
pally to the worship of the gods : they were 
the persons who were to offer prayers, suj)- 
plications, and sacrifices, as if the gods 
would be heard by them alone. But, accord- 
ing to Lucian, Suidas, &c., this theology, or 
worship of the gods, as it is called, about 
which the magi were employed, was little 
more than the diabolical art of divination ; 
so that fiay€la^ strictly taken, was the art of 
divination. These people were held in such 
veneration among the Persians, that Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, among other thing*^, 
hud it engraven on his monument, that he 
was the master of the magi. Philo Judacu'. 
describes the magi to be diligent inquirei^ 
into nature, out of tbe love they bear to 
truth; and uho, setting themselves apart 
from other things, contemplate the divine 
virtues the more clearly, and initiate others 
in the same mysteries. The magi, or magi- 
ans, formed one of the two grand sects 
into which the idolatry of the world was 
divided between 500 and 600 years before 
Christ. These abominated all those images 
which were worshipped by the other sect, 
denominated Sabians, and paid their wor- 
ship to the Deity under the emblem of fire. 
Their chief doctrine was, that there were 
two principles, one of which was the cause 
of all gooQ, and the other the cause of all 
evil. The former was represented by light, 
and the latter by darkness, as their truest 
symbols; and of the composition of these 
two they supposed that ill things in the 
world were made. The sect of the magians 
was revived and reformed by Zoroaster. 
This celebrated philosopher, called by the 
Persians Zerdusht, or Zaratush, began about 
the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Darius 
to restore and reform the magian system of 
religion. He was not only excellently skill- 
ed in all the learning of the East that pre- 
vailed in his time, but likewise thoroughly 
versed in the Jewish relimon, and in all the 
sacred writings of the OM Testament that 
were then extant : whence some have infer- 
red that he was a native Jew both by birth 
and profession ; and that he had been ser- 
vant to one of the prophets, probably Exekiel 
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or DamoL He made his first appearance in 
Media, in the city of Xix, now called Ader- 
bljan, as some say ; or, according to others, 
in Ecbatana, now called Tauris. Instead of 
admitting the eadstence of two first causes, 
with the magians, he asserted the existence 
of one supreme God, who created both these, 
and out of these two produced, according to 
his sovereign pleasure, everything else. Ac- 
cording to his doctrine, there was one supreme 
Being independently and self, existing from 
all eternity. Under him there are two angels : 
one the angel of light, the author and director 
of all good; and the other the angel of dark- 
ness, who is the author and director of all 
evil. These two, probably speaking figura- 
tively, out of the mixture of light and 
darkness, made all things that are ; and they 
are m a state of perpetual conflict ; so that 
where the angel of light prevails, there 
the most is good ; and where the angel of 
darkness prevails, there the most is evil. 
This struggle shall continue to the end of 
the world ; and then there shall be a gene- 
ral resurrection, and a day of judgment : 
after which, the angel of darkness and his 
disciples shall go into a world of their own, 
where they shdl sufier in everlasting dark- 
ness the punishment of their evil deeds; and 
the angel of light and his disciples shall go 
into a world of their own, where they shall 
receive in everlasting light the reward due 
unto their good deeds ; and henceforward 
they shall for ever remain separate. 

Of the controversy as to Zoroaster, Zera- 
tusht, or Zertushta, and the sacred books 
said to have been written by him, called 
Zend or Zendavesta, which has divided the 
most eminent critics, it w^ould answer no 
important end to give an abstract. Those 
who wish for information on the subject are 
referred to Hyde’s “ liehgio Veterum Persa- 
rum; Pndeaux’s ** (’oimection Warbur- 
ton’s “Divine Legation;” Bryant’s “My- 
thology;” “The Universal History;” Sir 
W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. p. 115 ; M. Du 
Perron, and Richardson’s “ Dissertation,” 
prefixed to his Persian and Arabic Diction- 
ary. But whatever may become of the 
authority of the whole or part of the Zenda- 
vesta, and with whatever fables the history 
of the reformer of the magian religion may 
he mixed, the learned are generally agreed 
that such a reformation took place by bis 
instrumentality. “ Zeratusht,” says Sir W. 
Jones, “ reformed the old religion by the 
addition of genii or angels, of new ceremo- 
nies in the veneration shown to fire, of a 
new work which he pretended to have re- 
ceived from heaven, and, above all, by estab- 
lishing the actual adoration of the Supreme 
Being;** and he further adds, “'fhe reform- 
ed religion of Persia continued in force till 
that country was conquered by the Mussel- 
mans; and, without studying the Zend, we 
have ample information concerning it in the 
modern Persian “writings of several who pro- 
fess it. Bahman always named Zeratusht 
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with reverence; he was, in truth, a pure 
Theist, and strongly disclaimed any adora- 
tion of the fire or other elements ; and he 
denied that the doctrine of two co-eval prin- 
ciples, supremely good and supremely bad, 
formed any part of his faith.” “ The Zera- 
tusht of Persia, or the Zoroaster of the 
Greeks,” says Richardson, “ was highly ce- 
lebrated by the most discerning people of 
ancient times ; and his tenets, we are told, 
were most eagerly and rapidly embraced by 
the highest in rank, and the wisest men in 
the Persian empire.” He distinguished him- 
self by denying that good and evil, repre- 
sented by light and darkness, were co-eval, 
independent principles ; and asserted the 
supremacy of the true God, in exact con- 
formity with the doctrine contained in a part 
of that celebrated prophecy of Isaiah in 
which Cyrus is mentioned by name : “ I am 
the Lord, and there is none else, there is no 
God beside me,” no co-eval power. “ I form 
the light, and create darkness, I make peace,” 
or good, “ and create evil, I the Lord do all 
these things.” Fire, by Zerdushta, appears 
to have been used emblematically only ; and 
the ceremonies for preserving and transmit- 
ting it, introduced by him, were manifestly 
taken from the Jews, and the sacred fire of 
their tabernacle and temple. 

The old religion of the Persians was cor- 
rupted by Sabianism, or the worship of the 
host of heaven, with its accompanying super- 
stition. llie magian doctrine, whatever it 
might be at first, had degenerated ; and two 
eternal pnncijilcs, good and evil, had been 
introduced. It was therefore necessarily 
idolatrous also, and, like all other false sys- 
tems, flattering to the vicious habits of the 
people. So great an improvement in the 
moral character and influence of the religion 
of a whole nation as was effected by Zoro- 
aster, a change which is not certainly paral- 
leled in the ancient history of the religion of 
mankind, can scarcely, therefore, be thought 
possible, except we suppose a divine inter- 
position, either directly, or by the occur- 
rence of some very impressive events. Now 
as there are so many authorities for fixing 
the time of Zoroaster or Zeratusht not many 
years subsequent to the death of the great 
Cyrus, the events connected with the con- 
jjuest of Babylon may account for his success 
in that reformation of religion of which he was 
the author. For, had not the minds of men 
been prepared for this change by something 
extraordinary, it is not supposahle that they 
would have adopted a purer faith from him. 
That he gave them abetter doctiine, is clear 
from the admission of even Dean Prideaux, 
who has very unjustly branded him as an 
impostor. Let it then be remembered, that 
as “ the Most High ruleth in the kingdoms 
of men,” he often overrules j;rcat political 
events for moral purposes. Ihe Jews were 
sent into captivity to Babylon to be reformed 
from their idolatrous propensities, and their 
reformation cuinraenced with their calamity. 
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A tniracle was there wrought in favour of 
three Hebrew coftfessors of the existence of 
one only God, and that under circumstances 
to put shame upon a popular idol in the 
inresence of the king and “all the rulers of the 
provinces/’ that the issue of this coutroversy 
Oetween Jehovah and idolatry might be made 
known throughout that vast empire.-— Wor- 
i^ip was refused to the idol by a few Hebrew 
captives, and the idol had no power to pun- 
ish the public affront : — the servants of Jeho- 
vah were cast into a furnace, and He deli- 
vered them unhurt ; and a royal decree de- 
dared “ that there was no God who could 
deliver after this sort.'* The proud monarch 
himself also is smitten with a singular disease ; 
— ^he remains subject to it until he acknow- 
ledges the true God ; and, upon his recove^, 
he publicly ascribes to Him both the justice 
and the mercy of the punishment. This 
event takes place, also, in the accomplish- 
ment of a dream which none of the wise men 
of Babylon could interpret. It was inter- 
preted oy Daniel, who made the fulfilment 
to redound to the honour of the true God, 
by ascribing to him the perfection of know- 
ing the future, which none of the false gods, 
appealed to by the Chaldean sages, possess- 
ed ; as the inability of their servants to in- 
terpret the dream sufficiently proved. After 
these singular events, Cyrus takes Babylon, 
and he finds there the sage and the states- 
man, Daniel, the worshipper of the true 
God, “who creates both good and evil,” 
“ who makes the light, and forms the dark- 
ness.” There is little doubt but that he 
and the principal Persians throughout the 
empire would have the prophecy of Isaiah 
respecting Cynis, delivered more than a 
hundred years before he was born, and in 
which his name stood recorded, along with 
the predicted circumstances of the capture 
of Babylon, pointed out to them. Every 
reason, religious and political, urged the 
Jews to make the prediction a matter of no- 
toriety ; and from Cyrus’s decree in Ezra it 
is certain that he was acquainted with it ; 
because there is in the decree an obvious 
reference to the prophecy. This prophecy, 
so strangely fulfilled, would give mighty 
force to the doctrine connected with it, and 
which it proclaims with so much majesty: — 
** I am Jbhovah, and none else, 

Forming lioht, and creating nAitKNBSB, 

Making pkacs, and creating kyii. « 

1 JaHOTAB am the author of all Uiese things.** 

Here the great principle of corrupted Ma- 
gianism was directly attacked ; and, in pro- 
portion as the fulnlment of the prophecy 
was felt to be sinjgular and striking, the doc- 
trine blended with it would attract notice. 
Its force was both felt and acknowledged, 
as we have seen, in the decree of Cyrus for 
the rebuilding of the temple, in that Cyrus 
acknowledged the true God to he supreme, 
and thus renounced his former faith j and 
the example, the public example, of a prince 
m beloved, and whose reign was so extended. 


could not fail to indtience the religiot^ opi- 
nions of his people. That the effisct did not 
terminate in Cyrus, we know ; for, from the 
book of Ezra, it appears that both Dams 
and Artaxerxes made decrees in favour of the 
Jews, in which Jehovah has the emphatic 
^peUation repeatedly given to him, “the 
God of heaven,” the very terms used by 
Cyrus himself. Nor are we to suppose the 
impression confined to the court; for the 
history of the three Hebrew youths, of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, sickness, and re- 
formation from idolatry, of the interpretation 
of the hand-writing on the wall by Daniel 
the servant of the living God, of his deliver- 
ance from the lions, and the publicity of the 
prophecy of Isaiah respecting Cyrus, were 
too recent, too public, and too striking in 
their nature, not to be often and largely 
talked of. Besides, in the prophecy respect- 
ing Cyrus, the intention of Almighty God in 
recording the name of that monarch in an 
inspired book, and showing beforehand that 
he had chosen him to overturn the Babylon- 
ian empire, is expressly mentioned as having 
respect to two great objects, first, the de- 
liverance of Israel, and, second, the making 
known his supreme divinity among the na- 
tions of the earth. We again quote Lowth’a 
translation : — 

** For the sake of my servant JacL.b, 

And of Israel my chosen, 

1 have even called thee by thy name, 

I have sumamed thee, though thou kuewest me not 
I am JjsHovAH, and none else, 

Beside me there is no God ; 

I will gird thee, though thou hast not known me. 

That they may know, from the risiiiff of the sun. 

And from the west, that there is monu bgsidb mk,** dec. 

It was therefore intended by this proceeding 
on the part of Providence to teach, not only 
Cyrus, but the people of his vast empire, and 
surrounding nations, 1. That the God of the 
Jews was Jehovah, the self-subsistent, the 
eternal God ; 2. That he was God alone, there 
being no Deity beside himself ; and, 3. That 
good and evil, represented by light and 
darkness, were neither independent nor eter- 
nal subsistences, but his great instruments, 
and under his control. 

The Persians, who had so vastly extended 
their empire by the conquest of the coun- 
tries formerly held by the monarchs of 
Babylon, were thus prepared for such a re- 
formation of their religion as Zoroaster 
effected. The principles he advocated had 
been previously adopted by Cyms and other 
Persian monarchs, and probably by many of 
the principal persons of that nation. Zoro- 
aster himself thus became acquainted with 
the great truths contained in this famous 
prophecy, which attacked the very founda- 
tions of every idolatrous and Manichean 
system. From the other sacred books of 
the Jews, who mixed with the Persians in 
every part of the empire, he evidently 
learned more. This is sufficiently proved 
from the many points of similarity between 
his religion and Judaism, though he should 
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not bo allowed to apeak so much in the style 
of the holy scriptures as some passages in 
the Zendavesta would indicate. He found 
the people, however, prepared of the Lord^' 
to admit his reformations, and he canied 
them. This cannot but be looked upon as 
one instance of several merciful dispensations 
of God to the gentile world, through his own 
peculiar people, the Jews, by which the 
idolatries of the heathen were ouen checked, 
and the light of truth rekindled among 
them. In this view the ancient Jews evi- 
dently considered the Jewish church as ap- 
pointed not to preserve only but to extend 
true religion. “God be merciful to us and 
bless us ; that thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health unto all nations.” 
This renders pagan nations more evidently 
“ without excuse.” That this dispensation 
of mercy was afterwards neglected among 
the Persians, is certain. How long the 
effect continued we know not, nor how 
^ndely it spread ; perhaps longer and wider 
than may now distinctly appear. If the 
magi, who came from the east to seek Christ, 
were Persians, some true worshippers of God 
would appear to have remained in Persia to 
that day ; and if, as is probable, the pro- 
•phecies of Isaiah and Daniel were retained 
among them, they might be among those 
who “ waited for redemption,’* not at Jeru- 
salem, but in a distant part of the world. 
Ihe ParseeSf who were yearly extirpated by 
Mahometan fanaticism, were charged by 
their oppressors with the idolatry of fire, 
and this was probably true of the multitude. 
Some of their writers, however, warmly de- 
fended themselves against the charge. A 
considerable number of them remain in 
India to this day, and profess to have the 
books of Zoroaster. 

2. The term Mogi was also anciently 
used generally throughout the East, to 
distinguish philosophers, and especially as- 
tronomers. Pliny and Ptolemy mention 
Arabi as synonymous with magi ; and it was 
the opinion of many learned men in the first 
ages of Christianity, that the magi who pre- 
sented offerings to the infant Saviour, Mat- 
thew ii. ] , came from southern Arabia ; for 
it is certain that “ gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh,” were productions of that country. 
They were philosophers among whom the 
best parts of the reformed magian system^ 
which was extensively diffused, were probably 
reserved. I'hey were pious men, also, who 
ad some acquaintance, it may be, with the 
Hebrew prophecies, and were favoured them- 
selves with divine revelations, lliey are to 
be regarded as members of the old patriarch^d 
church, never quite extinguished among the 
heathen ; and they had the special honour to 
present the homage of the gentile world to 
the infant Saviour, 

MAGICIAN not unfrequently occurs in 
senpture. Generally it signifies a diviner, a 
fortune-teller, &c. Moses forbids recourse 
to such on pain of death : “ The soul that 
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tumeth after such as have familiar spirits, 
and after wizards, to go a whoring after 
them, I will even set my face against that 
soul, and even cut him off from among his 
people,” Levit. xix. 31 ; xx. 6. The He- 
brew is which 

signify literally, — the first, those possessed 
with a spirit of Python, or a demon that 
foretels future events; — the second, know- 
ers, they who boast of the knowledge of 
secret things. It was such sort of people 
that Saul extirpated out of the land of Israel, 
1 Samuel xxviii. 3. Daniel also speaks 
of magicians and diviners in Chaldea, un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel i. 20, &c, : 

D'DtOin!? 

He names four sorts : Ckariumim^ Asapkinif 
Mecasphim, and Casdim, Daniel ii. 2. The 
first, Chartumimt according tollieodotion, sig- 
nifies “ enchanter^ ; ” according to the LXX., 
“sophists;” according to Jerom, hartolc^, 
“ diviners, fortune-tellers, casters of nativi- 
ties.” The second word, Asaphim, has a 
great resemblance to the Greek word ffotphi, 
“ wise man whether the Greeks took this 
word from the Babylonians, or vice versd. 
Theodotion and Jerom have rendered it 
“magicians;” the LXX., “philosophers.” 
The third word, Mecasphim, by Jerom and 
the Greeks, is translated malejici, “ enchant- 
ers ;” such as used noxious herbs and drugs, 
the blood of victims, and the bones of the 
dead, for their superstitious operations. 
The fourth word, Casdim, or Chaldeans, has 
two significations : first, the Chaldean peo- 
ple, over whom Nebuchadnezzar was mon- 
arch; the second, a sort of philosophers, 
who dwelt in a separate part of the city, 
w4io were exempt from all public offices and 
employments. Their studies were physic, 
astrology, divination, foretelling of future 
events by the stars, interpretation of dreams, 
augury, worship of the gods, &c. All these 
inquisitive and superstitious arts were pro- 
hibited among the Israelites, as founded on 
imposture or devilism, and as inconsistent 
with faith in God’s providence, and trust in 
his supremacy. 

MAGOG. See Goo. 

MAHANAIM, a city of the Levites, of 
the family of Merari, in the tribe of Gad, 
upon the' brook Jab.bok, Joshua xxi. 38 ; 
xiii. 26. The name Mahanaim signifies “ two 
hosts,” or “ two fields.” The patriarch 
ave it this name because in this place he 
ad a vision of angels coming to meet him, 
Gen. xxxii. 2. Mahanaim was the seat of 
the kingdom of Ishbosheth, after the death 
of Saul, 2 Sam. ii. 9, 12. It was also to this 
place that David retired, during the usurp- 
ation of Absalom, 2 Sam. xvii. 24 ; and this 
rebellious son was subdued, and suffered 
death, not far from this city. 

MAHOMETANISM. Mahomet, its dis- 
tinguished founder, was born in Arabia, 
towards the conclusion of the sixth century. 
Although he had been reduced to poverty, 
he was descended from ancestors who had 
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long conftpicuous by rank and by influ- 
< 5 !«s»j but having been shut out from the ad- 
vanit^as <rf education, which in his pecidiar 
case might have rather cramped than invigo^ 
rated the astonishing powers of his mind, he 
Imd been compelled to seek his subsistence 
by devoting himself to a menial occupation* 
Yet although thus unfavourably sit^ted, he 
was led, in conducting the commercial trans« 
actions which, in the service of Cadijah, a 
woman of great wealth, he was employed to 
arrange, to survey the state of several of the 
neighbouring nations; became acquainted 
with the most striking features in the cha* 
racters of those by whom he was surrounded ; 
and he was enabled to profit by the informa- 
tion which he thus procured, from his add- 
ing to the graces of personal elegance and 
beauty, the most captivating manners, and 
the most winning aadress. Exalted by the 
partiality of Cadijah, who conferred on him 
tier hand and her extensive possessions, he 
seems early to have formed the scheme of 
announcing himself as the author of a new 
religion, and, in virtue of this sacred office, 
of ascending to that supremacy of political 
influence which it was his singular fortune, 
soon after he unfolded his ])retension8, to 
attain. Taking advantage of that insensi- 
bility into which, by the attacks of epilepsy, 
he was occasionally thrown, he pretended 
that he was wrajqied in divine contempla- 
tion, or was actually hokhng communication 
with higher orders of beings, who were com- 
mitting to him the divine instructions wdiich 
he was to disseminate through the world. 

When the tunc which he conceived to be 
favourable for the grand object of his ambi- 
tion had arrived, he openly declared that he 
was the prophet of the most high (Jod ; but 
the magistrates of Mecca, despising liis pre- 
tensions, or dreading the evils which might 
result from religious innovation, vigorously 
opposed him, and he found himself com- 
pelled, in order to avoid the punishment 
which they were preparing to inflict on him, 
to have recourse to flight. He did not, how- 
ever, relinquish the scheme upon which he 
had so long meditated, and which, he was 
convinced that he was qualified to carry into 
execution. After his departure from Mecca, 
from which event the Mahomedan era of the 
hegira takes its commencement, he was 
joined by a few followers determined to 
share his fate ; and having solemnly conse- 
crated the banner under which he was to 
extend his power and propagate his tenets, 
he commenced hostilities against those by 
whom he had been opposed. His first efibrts, 
however, were not crowned with success, 
but he had infused, into his attendants a 
spirit which misfortune could not subdue: 
they renewed their enterprise, and Mecca at 
length submitted to his arms. From this 
penod his exaltation was very rapid ; he was 
venerated as the favoured messenger of 
heaven, and his countrymen bowed down 
before a sovereign protected, as they be- 


lieved, by the Omnipotent, and conrwnissionod 
to reveal his will. There were inauy causes 
which sati8factoril)r account for his success. 
The Christian religion, in the corrupted 
form in which it existed in the regions con- 
tiguous to the country of the 'prophet, was 
not interwoven with the afifections of its pro- 
fessors ; they were split into factions, con- 
tending about the most frivolous distinctions 
and the most ridiculous tenets; and the 
sword of persecution was mutually wielded 
by them ^1, to spread misery where there 
should have been the ties of charity and 
love. Thus divided, they presented no 
steady resistance to the attempt made to 
wrest from them their religion ; and, indeed, 
as many of them had adopted that religion, 
not from conviction, but from dread of the 
tyranny by which it had been imposed on 
tnem, they only did what they had previously 
done, when, shrinking from the ferocious 
zeal of the emissaries of the prophet, they 
submitted to his doctrine. With admirable 
address, too, he had framed his religious 
system, so as to gratify those to whom it 
was announced. Laying down the sublime 
and unquestionable doctrine of the unity of 
God, he professed to revere the patriarchs, 
whose memory the Arabs held in venera- 
tion; he admitted that Moses was a mes- 
senger from God ; he acknowledged Jesus 
as an exalted Prophet ; and he founded his 
own pretensions upon the intimation which 
our Saviour had given that the Paraclete, or 
Comforter, was to be sent to lead the world 
into all truth. Thus each party found in the 
Koran much of what it had been accustomed 
to believe; and the transition was in this 
way rendered more easy to the admission 
that a new revelation had been vouchsafed. 

This effect was facilitated by the igno- 
rance which prevailed in Arabia. Accus- 
tomed to a wandering life, the Arabs had 
devoted no time to the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; most of them were even unable to 
read the Koran, the sublimity and beauty of 
which were held forth to them as incontesta- 
hie proofs of the inspiration of its author. 
Had Mahomet, indeed, rested his doctrine 
upon miracles, it might have happened that 
the imposture by some would have been de- 
tected ; but, with his usual policy, he avoided 
what he knew was so hazardous ; and, with 
the exception of his reference to the Koran, 
as surpassing the capacity of man, he expli- 
citly disclaimed having been authorized to 
do such mighty works as had been wrought 
to establish the previous dispensations of 
the Almighty. The fascinating representa- 
tion that he gave of the joys of paradise, 
which he accommodated to the conceptions 
and wishes of the eastern nations, also made 
a deep and favourable impression ; the wan- 
tonness of imagination was gratified with the 
anticipation of a state abounding with sen- 
sual gratification raised to the highest degree 
of exQUisiteness ; whilst the dismal fate 
allotted through eternity to all who rejected 
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the message which he brought, alarmed the 
fears of the credulous atid superstitious mul- 
titude whom he was eager to allure. When 
with these causes are combiued the vigour 
of his administration, and the certainty of 
suffermg or of death in the event of with- 
standing his doctrine, there is sufficient to 
account for the success of his religion ; and 
there is in that success nothing vmich can, 
with the shadow of reason, be employed, as, 
with strange perversion of argument, it has 
sometimes been, to invalidate the proof for 
the truth of Christianity deduced from its 
rapid didusion. That proof does not rest 
upon the mere circumstance that the religion 
of Jesus was widely and speedily propagated ; 
there might, under particular circumstances, 
have been in this nothing wonderful ; but on 
the facts that it was so propagated, when all 
the human means to which they who 
preached it could have recourse, would have 
retarded rather than promoted what actually 
took place ; that it employed no force ; that 
it held out no earthly advantages; that it 
accommodated itself to no previous religious 
prejudices ; and that it opposed and reproved 
all, and did not gratify any, of the corrup- 
tions and lusts of human nature. 

But Mahomet did not limit his views to 
the sovereignty of Arabia : he was elevated 
by the hope of universal empire; and he 
moulded his system so as to promote what 
he was eager to attain. For this purpose he 
promised to all who enrolled themselves 
under his banner full license to plunder the 
nations against which they were led ; and he 
made it a fundamental tenet of his faith that 
they who fell in the warlike enterprises des- 
tined to enlarge the number of believers 
were at once delivered from the guilt and 
misery of their sms, and were admitted to 
the happy scenes prepared for the faithful. 
He thus collected around him an army 
thoroughly devoted, prepared for meeting 
every danger, stimulated to the most labori- 
ous exertions by the hope of plunder, and 
steeled against all which can weaken courage 
or exhaust resolution, by the enthusiasm of 
hope ; whatever was their fate, they had no- 
thing to dread ; if they escaped the weapons 
of their enemies, they were loaded with 
spoil, and invited to indulgence ; and if they 
fell, they were canonized Uy those who sur- 
vived, and exchanged the vicissitudes and 
troubles of this world for the delights of 
a sensual paradise. An army thus con- 
stituted and thus impelled must, under any 
circumstances, have been formidable; against 
them the usual methods to defeat invasion 
and to prevent conquest would have failed ; 
they could have been successfully encoun- 
tered only by men who had imbibed a similar 
spirit, and who identified patience and cou- 
rage in the field with the most sacred duty 
required by religion. Of the advantages 
which, after Ar^ia had acknowledged his 
sway, and hailed him as the prophet of the 
Lord, he might confidently anticipate, Ma- 
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hornet was abundantly sensible ; but whilst 
he was preparing to bring into action the 
mighty machine which he had erected, his 
earthly career was terminated, and he left to 
others to execute the schemes which he had 
fondly devised. 

ITie energy of the system remained after 
the author of it was removed from the 
world; and his successors lost no time in 
extending their dominions far beyond the 
bounds of Arabia. The obstacles opposed 
to them instantly yielded; a feeble and de- 
generate empire sinking under its own 
weight, and unable to resist any power act- 
ing against it, at once submitted to the host 
of fanatical plunderers, who spread desola- 
tion as they advanced ; the richest provinces 
soon were wrested from it; and the most 
fertile regions of Asia fell under the con- 
quering fury of the caliphs. Persia, which 
had long persecuted Christianity, was added 
to their increasing territories ; Syria submit- 
ted to their yoke ; and, what filled with hor- 
ror and with anguish the believers in the 
gospel, Palestine, that holy land from which 
the light of divine truth had beamed upon 
the nations, which had been the scene of 
those awful or interesting events recorded in 
the inspired scriptures, which had witnessed 
the life, the ministry, the death, the resur- 
rection, and ascension of the Redeemer of 
mankind, bent under the iron sceptre of an 
infidel sovereign, nominally, indeed, revering 
the Founder of its religion, but filled with 
bigoted and implacable hatred against the 
most attached and conscientious of his disci- 
ples. But the caliphs did not accomplish 
their principal object when they reduced to 
subjection the countries which they ravaged : 
to them it was of infinitely more moment to 
propagate the Musselinan faith ; and, accord- 
ingly, although in the commencement of 
that faith some indulgence was, from politi- 
cal considerations, granted to the (’hnstians, 
there was soon no alternative left to the 
trembling captives but to embrace the doc- 
trine of the prophet, or to submit to slavery 
or death. We cannot wonder that tenets 
thus enforced rapidly spread ; they sup- 
planted, in many extensive regions, the reli* 
gion of Jesus ; and, incorporating themselves 
with civil governments, or rather founding 
all governments upon the Koran, they con- 
tinue, at the distance of eleven hundred 
years, to he believed through a large pro- 
portion of the world. 

The effect of this signal revolution was 
first experienced by those Christians who 
inhabited the eastern parts of the empire ; 
but the account of it must have been speedily 
conveyed throughout Christendom, and the 
gigantic enterprises of the Saracens soon 
threatened all nations with slavery and su- 
perstition. The successors of the prophet, 
in the eiglith century, directed their aieps 
towards Europe; and having at length 
crossed the narrow sea which separates Africa 
from Spain, they dispersed the troops of 
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EfOdeiiek^ king of the Goths, took posses- 
l^n dr the greater part of his dominions, 
«tthrH»rted the empire of the Visigoths, wkkb 
bad been established in iSpain for upwards 
of three centuries, and planted themselves 
along the coast of Gaul, from the Pyrenean 
mountains to the Rhine. Charlemagne, 
alarmed at their progress, made a great 
effort to crush them ; but he failed in accom- 
plishing his object, and they committed, in 
^ various parts of Europe which they visited, 

* the most shocking devastations. 

When a great part of the life of Mahomet 
had been spent in preparatory meditation on 
the system he was about to establish, the 
chapters of the Alcoran or Koran, which was 
to contain the rule of the faith and practice 
of his followers, were dealt out slowly and 
separately during the long period of three- 
and-twenty years. He entrusted his beloved 
wife, Raphsa, the daughter of Omar, with 
the keeping of the chest of his apostleship, 
in which were laid up all the originals of the 
revelations he pretended to have received by 
the ministration of the angel Gabriel, and 
out of which the Koran, consisting of one 
hundred and fourteen mrats, or chapters, 
pO{ very unequal length, was composed after 
his death. Yet, defective in its structure, 
and not less exceptionable in its doctrines 
and precepts, was the work which he thus 
delivered to his followers as the oracles of 
God. We will not detract from the real 
merit of the Koran 5 we allow it to be gene- 
rally elegant and often sublime $ but at the 
same time we reject with disdain its arrogant 
pretensions to anything supernatural. Nay, 
if, descending to a minute investigation of it, 
we consider its perpetual inconsistency and 
absurdity, we shall indeed have cause for 
astonishment at that weakness of humanity 
which could ever have received such compo- 
sitions as the work of the Deity, and which 
could still hold it in such high admiration as 
it is held by the followers of Mahomet to the 
present day. Far from supporting its arrogant 
claim to a supernatural work, it sinks below 
the level of many compositions confessedly of 
human originsd ; and still lower does it faU 
when compared with that pure and perfect pat- 
tern which we justly admire in the scriptures 
of truth. The first praise of all the produc- 
tions of genius is invention ; but the Koran 
bears little impression of this transcendent 
character. It does not contain one single doc- 
trine which may not fairly be derived either 
^ frinn tiie Jewish and Cnristian scriptures, 
from the spurious and apocryphd gospels, 
current in the east, from the Talmudi- 
legends, or from the traditions, customs, 
and opinions of the Arabians. And the 
materials collected from these several sources 
are here heaped together with perpetual and 
needless repetitions, without any settled 
principle, or visible connexion. The most 
prominent feature of the Koran, that point 
oi excellence in which the partiality of its 
admirers has ever delighted to view it, is 


the sublime iiotion it generally 
the nature and attributes of God. But W Its 
author had redly derived these just oonc^* 
tions from the inspiration of that Beidg 
whom they attempt to describe, they would 
not have been surrounded, aS they now are, 
on every side with error and absurdity. By 
attempting to explain what is inconceivable, 
to describe what is ineffabk, and to materi- 
dize what in itself is spiritual, he absurdly 
and impiously aimed to sensualize the purity 
of the divine essence. But it might easily 
be proved, that whatever the Koran justly 
defines of the divine attributes, was borrowed 
from our holy scriptures ; which, even from 
their first promulgation, but especially from 
the completion of the New Testament, have 
extended the views, and enlightened the 
understandings, of mankind. 

The Koran, indeed, everywhere inculcates 
that grand and fundamental doctrine of the 
unity of the supreme Being, the establish- 
ment of which was constantly alleged by the 
impostor as the primary object of his pre- 
tended mission ; but on the subject of the 
Christian Trinity, its author seems to have 
entertained very gross and mistaken ideas, 
and to have been totally ignorant of the per- 
fect consistency of that opinion with the 
unity of the Deity. With respect to the 
great doctrine of a future life, and the con- 
dition of the soul after its departure from the 
body. It must indeed be acknowledged that 
the prophet of Arabia has presented us with 
a nearer prospect of the invisible world, and 
disclosed to us a thousand particulars con- 
cerning it, which the holy scriptures had 
wrapped m the most profound and mysteri- 
ous silence. But in his various representa- 
tions of another life, he generally descends 
to ail unnecessary minuteness and particu- 
larity, wliich excite disgust and ridicule, 
instead of reverence. He constantly pre- 
tended to have received these stupenaous 
secrets by the ministry of the angel Gabriel, 
from that eternal book in which the divine 
decrees have been written by the finger of 
the Almighty from the foundation of the 
world ; but the learned inquirer will discover 
a more accessible, and a far more probable, 
source whence they might be derived, partly 
in the wild and fanciful opinions of the 
ancient Arabs, and chiefly in those exhaust- 
less stores of marvellous and improbable 
fiction, the works of the rabbins. Hence, 
that romantic fable of the angel of death, 
whose peculiar ofifice it is, at the destined 
hour, to dissolve the union betwixt soul and 
body, and to free the departing spirit from 
its prison of flesh. Hence, too, the various 
descriptions of the general resurrection and 
* final judgment Mdth which the Koran every 
where aooudds ; and hence the vast hut 
ideal balance in which the actions of all 
mankind shall then be impartially weighed, 
and their etemsd doom be assigned mem, 
either in the regions of bliss or misery, ac- 
cording as their good or evil deeds shall jire- 
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imuideraie. Here, too, may be traced Ibe 
Iraiid and original outlines of tbat sensual 
paiadise, and th<^e luxurious enjoyments, 
wbieb were so successfully employed in the 
Koran, to gratify the ardent genius of the 
Arabs, and aUure them to the standard of the 
prophet. 

The wme observation which has been ap- 
plied with respect to the sources whence the 
doctrines were drawn, may, with some few 
limitations, be likewise extended to the pre- 
cepts which the Arabian legislator has en- 
joined. That the Koran, amidst a various 
and confused heap of ridiculous and even 
immoral precepts, contains many interesting 
and instructive lessons of morality, cannot 
with truth be denied. Of these, however, 
the merit is to be ascribed, not to the feeble 


alted moral precepts, not unfrequently either 
terminate in, or are interwoven with, some 
provision to gratify the inordinate cravings 
of ambition, or some Ucense for the indiu- 

f ence of the corrupt passions of the human 
eart. It has allowed private revenge, in the 
case of murder ; it has given a sanction to 
fornication; and, if any weight be due to the 
example of its author, it has justified adul- 
tery. It has made war, and rapine, and 
bloodshed, provided they be exercised against . 
unbelievers, not only meritorious acts, but 
even essential duties to the good Musselman ; 
duties by the performance of which he may 
secure the constant favour and protection of 
God and his prophet in this life, and in the 
next entitle himself to the boundless joys of 
paradise. In the Koran are advanced the 


imitation, but to the great and perfect ori- 
ginal from which they were manifestly drawn. 
Instead of improving on the Christian pre- 
cepts by a superior degree of refinement ; 
instead of exhibiting a purer and more per- 
fect system of morals than that of the gospel ; 
the prophet of Arabia has miserably debased 
and weakened even what he has borrowed 


following assertions, among others already 
noticed : That both Jews and Christians are 
idolaters; that the patriarchs and apostles 
were Mahometans; that the angels wor- 
shipped Adam, and that the fallen angels 
were driven from heaven for not doing so ; 
that our blessed Saviour was neither God, 
nor the Son of God ; and that he assured 


from that system. We are told by our 
Saviour, that a man is to be the husband of 
one wife, and that there is to be an in- 
separable union between them. By Maho- 
met’s confession, Jesus Christ was a prophet 
of the true God, and the Holy Spirit was 
with him. Yet in the Koran we find permis- 
sion for any person to have four wives, and 
as many concubines as he can maintain. 
Again ; our Saviour expressly tells us, that, 
at the resurrection, “ they will neither marry 
nor be given in marriage ; but be like the 
angels of God in heaven.” We are informed 
also by St. Paul, that we shall be changed, 
and have a spiritual and glorified body; 

for flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven ; neither can corruption 
inherit incorruption.” But Mahomet gives 
a very different account : it is clear, from his 
own confession, that the happiness promised 
in the Koran consists in base and corporeal 
enjoyments. According to its author, there 
will not only be marriage, but also servitude 
in the next world. The very meanest in 
paradise will have eighty thousand servants, 
and seventy two wives of the girls of para- 
dise, besides the wives he had in this world ; 
he will also have a tent erected for him of 
pearls, hyacinths, and emeralds. And as 
marriage wiU take place, so a new race will 
be introduced in heaven ; for, says the Koran, 
** If any of the faithful in paradise be desirous 
of issue, it shall be conceived, bom, and 
grown up in the space of an hour.” But on 
the contradictions in point of doctrine, 
though sufficient of themselves to confute 
the pretensions of Mahomet, we forbear to 
insist. 

The impure derigns which gave birth to 
the whole system may be traced in almost 
every subordinate part ; oven its sublimest 
descriptions of the Deity, even its most ex- 
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Mahomet of this in a conference with the 
Almighty and him ; yet that he was both the 
word and Spirit of God : not to mention 
numberless absurdities concerning the crea- 
tion, the deluge, the end of the world, the 
resurrection, the day of judgment, too gross 
to be received by any except the most de- 
based understandings. 

It was frequently the triumphant boast of 
St. Paul, that the gospel of Jesus Christ had 
for ever freed mankind from the intolerable 
burden of ceremonial obsen^ances. But the 
Koran renews and perpetuates the slavery, 
by prescribing to its votaries a ritual still 
more oppressive, and entangling them again 
in a yoke of bondage yet more severe than 
that of the law. Of this kind, amidst a 
variety of instances, is that great and merito- 
rious act of Mahometan devotion, the pil- 
gnmage to the holy city of Mecca; an act 
which the Koran has enjoined, and the pious 
Mussulman implicitly performs, as necessary 
to the obtaining pardon of his sins, and 
qualifying him to he a partaker of the al- 
luring pleasures and exquisite enjoyments of 
paradise. To the several articles of faith to 
which all his followers were to adhere, Ma- 
homet added four fundamental points of 
religious practice ; namely, prayer five times 
a day, fisating, alms-giving, and the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Under the first of these are 
comprehended those frequent washings or 
purifications which he prescribed as necessary 
preparations for the duty of prayer. 1^ 
necessary did he think them, that he is said 
to have declared, that the practici^ of re%ion 
is founded upon cleanliness, which is one 
half of faith, and the key of prayer. The 
second of these he conceived to be a duty of 
so great moment, that he used to say jit was 
the gate of religion, and that the oiim of 
the mouth of him who fasteth is moregrate- 
U u 
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Mlo Oodtliaatliitt of music. Tbetliirdio 
lofilMi upon as so pleasiug in the «£ht fd 
(Jodi ihat the odipu Omar Ebn Abdalaada 
USidto say, ‘‘ Prayer carries us ^ way to 
Ood t fasting brings us to the door ojf his 
iwdacei and alms procure us admission.*' 
Th» kst of these practic^ religious duties is 
deemed so necessary, that, according to a 
tmditioii of Mahomet, he who dies without 
p^omiing it, ** may sawell die a Jew or a 
Chiistiaii." As to the negative precepts and 
institutions of this religion, the Mahometans 
are forbidden the use of wine, and are pro- 
hibited from gaming, usury, and the eating 
of blood and swine’s deeh, and whatever dies 
of itself, or is strangled, or killed by a blow, 
or by another beast. They are said, how- 
ever, to comply with the prohibition of 
gmniim, (from which chess seems to be ex- 
cepted) much better than they do with that 
of wine, under which all strong and inebria- 
ting liquors are included ; for both the Per- 
sians and Turks are in the habit of drinking 
freely. 

However successful and triumphant from 
without, the progress of the followers of 
Mahomet received a considerable check by 
the civil dissensions which arose among 
themselves soon after his death. Abubeker 


is chieiy lellowed in Bturbeiy, and other 
of Africa; the third, that of the ^h^ 
feites> who are chiefly conflned to Arabia 
and Persia; fmd the nnirth orthodox sect is 
that of the Manbalites, who are not very 
numerous, and seldom to be met with out ot 
the limits of Arabia. The heretical sects 
among the Mahometans are those which are 
counted to hold heterodox opinions in funda* 
mentals, or matters of faith ; and they are 
variously compounded and decompounded 
of the opinions of four cMef sects ; the Mo- 
tazalites, the Safatians, the Kharejites, and 
the Schiites. 

Ever since the valour of John Sobieski 
rolled back the hosts of Islamism from east- 
ern and central Europe, the civil dominion 
of the false prophet has been rather retro- 
grade than advancing. A free philosophy 
in many places is destroying the influence 
of the system among the better informed ; 
and the barbarism and misery which a bad 
government inflicts upon the people, weakens 
its power, and is preparing tne way for great 
changes. The throwing off the Turkish yoke 
by the Greeks, and the rising greatness of 
Russia, are symptoms of the approaching 
subversion of Mahometanism as a power; 
and thus the fall of this eastern antichrist 


and Ali, the former the father-in-law, the cannot long be delayed. It is, indeed, even 
latter the son-in-law, of this pretended pro- now supported only by the rival interests of 
pbet, aspired both to succeed him in the Christian powers; and a new combination 
empire which he had erected. Upon this among them would suddenly withdraw its 
arose a cruel and tedious contest, whose only support. 

flames produced that schism which divided MALACHl, the last of the twelve minor 
the Mahometans into two great factions; prophets. Malachi prophesied about B. C. 
and this separation not only gave rise to a 400 ; and some traditionary accounts state 
variety of opinions and rites, but also excited that he was a native of Sapha, and of the 
the most implacable hatred, and the most tribe of Zebulun. He reproves the people 
deadly animosities, which have been con- for their wickedness, and the priests for their 
tinued to the present day. With such furious negligence in the discharge of their office ; 
seal is this contention still carried on between he threatens the disobedient with the judg- 
these two factions, who are distinguished by raents of God, and promises great rewards 
the name of Sonuites and Schiites, that each to the penitent and pious ; he predicts the 
party detest and anathematize the other as coming of Christ, and the preaching of John 
abominable heretics, and farther from the the Baptist ; and with a solemnity oecoming 
truth than either the Christians or the Jews, the last of the prophets, he closes the sacred 
The chief points in which they differ are : canon with enjoining the strict observance 
I . 'fhe Schiites reject Abubeker, Omar, and of the Mosaic law, till the forerunner, already 
Othman, the first three caliphs, as usurpers promised, should ^pear in the spirit of 
and intrudfiiet; but the Sonmtes acknowledge Elias, to introduce the Messiah, who was to 
respect them as rightful caliphs or establish a new and everlasting covenant, 
imams. 2. The Schiites prefer Ali to Maho- MAMMON, a Syriac word wluch sigxufies 
met, or, at least, esteem them both equal ; riches. Matt. vi. 24. 
but the Sonnites admit neither Ali, nor any MAMRE, an Amorite, brother of Auer 
^ of the prophets, to be equal to ]\^omet. and Eshcol, and friend of Abraham, Gen* 
' H 3 , Hie Sonnitet charge the Septra with xiv. 13. It was with these three persons, 
corruptiiig the Koraiu, wd neglecting its pre- together with his own and their domestics, 
eepts; and the Schiites retort the same that Abraham pursued and overcame the 
cnarge on the Sonnites. 4. The Sonnites kingji, after their conquest of Sodom and 
receive the Sonm, or book of traditions of Chinemh. 

their prophet, as of canonical authority ; but ^ M^ikeb, the same as Hebron. In Gen. 
the Schiitee reject it as anocryphal, and im- xtm, 19, it is said, that ** Abraham buried 
wmrthy of credit. The Sonnites are subdi- Sarah in the cave of the field (ff Maebpebh* 
vided mto four chief sects, of which the first before Maznre : the same is Hebron m the 


is of the Hanefites^ ndho generally pre- land of Canaan." And in Gen. xxxv. 27, it 
van, among the Turks and Tartars; the k said, that ** Jacob came unto Isaac his 
second, that of the Maleeites, whose doctrine father, unto Mimare# unto the city of Aths, 
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which Hebfon.** The city probably de- 
liired ite nwe from that Mature who joined 
Ahraham in the pursuit of Chedorlaomer, 
and the rescue of Lot, Gen. xiv. 

MAxan, Pi^iiroF, a plain near Mature, 
or Hebron, said to be about two miles to the 
south of the to^. Here Abraham dwelt 
after his separation from Lot; here he re- 
ceived from God himself a promise of the 
limd, in which he was then a stranger, for 
his posterity ; here he entertained the angels 
under an oak, and received a second promise 
of a son ; and here he purchased a bur 3 ring- 
place for Sarah, which served also as a sepul- 
chre for himself and the rest of his family. 

MANAHEM was the sixteenth king of 
Israel, and son of Gadi. He revenged the 
death of his master Zachariah, by killing 
Shallum, son of Jabesh, who had usurped 
the crown of Israel, A. M. 3232, 2 Kings xv. 
13, &c. Manahem reigned in his stead. 

MANASSEH, the eldest son of Joseph, 
and grandson of the patriarch Jacob, Gen. 
xli. 50, was born, A. M. 2290, B. C. 1714. 
The name Manasseh siqrMeB forgetfulness, 
because Joseph said, ** God hath made me 
forget all my toil, and all my father’s house.” 
When Jacob was going to die, Joseph brought 
his two sons to him, that his father might 
give them his last blessing, Gen. xlviii. Ja- 
cob, having seen them, adopted them. The 
tribe of Manasseh came out of Egypt in 
number thirty-two thousand two hundred 
men, upwards of twenty years old, under the 
conduct of Gamaliel, son of Pedahzur, Num. 
ii. 20, 21. This tribe was divided in the 
land of promise. One half tribe of Manasseh 
settled beyond the river Jordan, and pos- 
sessed the country of Bashan, from the river 
Jabbok, to Mount Libanus; and the other 
half tribe of Manasseh settled on this side 
Jordan, and possessed the country between 
the tribe of Ephraim south, and the tribe of 
Issachar nortlL having the river Jordan east, 
and the Mediterranean Sea west, Joshua 
xvi., xvU. 

2. Manasseh, the fifteenth king of Judah, 
and son and successor of Hezekiah, was 
twelve years old when he began to reign, 
and reined fifty-five years, 2 Kings xx. 21 ; 
xxi. 1, 2 } 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1, 2, &c. His 
mother’s name was Hephzibah. He did evil 
in the sight of the Lord; worshipped the 
idols of the land of Canaan ; rebuilt the high 
places that his father Hezeldah had destroy- 
ed ; set up altars to Baal ; and planted groves 
to false gods. He raised altars to the whole 
l^ost of heaven, in the courts of God’s house ; 
nbade his son pass through t^e fire in honour 
of Mobch ; was addicted to magic, divina- 
tions, auguries, and other superstitions ; set 
up the mol Astarte in the house of God; 
finally, he involved his people in aU the 
abomination of the idolatrous nations to that 
degree, that Israel committed more wicked- 
ness thajin the Canaanites, whom the Lord 
had driven out before them. To all theim 
crimes Manasseh added cruelty ; and he shed 
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rivers of innocent blood in Jerusalem. The 
Lord being provoked by so many crimes, 
threatened nim by his prophets, ** 1 will blot 
out Jerusalem as a writing is blotted out of 
a writing-tablet.” The calamities which 
God had threatened b^an towards the 
twenty-second year of this impious prince. 
The king of Assyria sent his army against 
him, who, seizing him among the oriars 
and brambles whese he was hid, fettered 
his hands and feet, and carried him to 
Babylon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 12, &c. It 
was probably Sargon or Esar-haddon, king 
of Assyria, who sent Tartan into Palestine, 
and who taking Azoth, attacked Manasseh, 
put him in irons, and led him away, 
not to Nineveh, but to Babylon, of which 
Esar-haddon had become master, and had 
re-united the empires of the Assyrians and 
the Chaldeans. Manasseh, in bonds at Ba- 
bylon, humbled himself before God, who 
heard his prayers, and brought him back to 
Jerusalem ; and Manasseh acknowledged the 
hand of the Lord. Manasseh was probably 
delivered out of prison by Saosduchin, the 
successor of Esar-haddon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
13, 14, &c. Being returned to Jerusalem, 
he restored the worship of the Lord ; broke 
down the altars of the false gods ; abolished 
all traces of their idolatrous worship ; but be 
did not destroy the high places : which is the 
only thing scripture reproaches him with, 
after bis return from Babylon. He caused 
Jerusalem to be fortified; and he inclosed 
with a wall another city, which in his time 
was erected west of Jerusalem, and which 
went by the name of the second city, 2 Cliron. 
xxxiii. 14. He put garrisons into all the 
strong places of Judah. Manasseh died at 
Jerusalem, and was buried in the garden of 
his house, in the garden of Uzza, 2 Kings xxi. 
18. He was succeeded by his son Amon. 

MANDRAKE, Gen.xxx.l4 — 16; 

Cant. vii. 13. Interpreters have wasted much 
time and pains in endeavouring to ascertain 
what is intended by the Hebrew word duda- 
im. Some translate it by “ violet,” others, 
“lilies,” “jasmines,” “truffle or mush- 
room,” and some think that the word means 
“flowers,” or “fine flowers,” in general. 
Bochart, Calmet, and Sir Thomas Browne, 
suppose the citron intended ; Celsius is per- 
suaded that it is the fniit of the lote tree ; 
Hiller, that cherries are spoken of ; and Lu- 
dolf maintains that it is the fruit which the 
Syrians call roauz, resembling in figure and 
taste the Indian fig ; but the generality of 
interpreters and commentators understand 
by dudaim, mandrakes, a species of melon ; 
and it is so rendered in the Septuagint, and 
in both the Targimis, on Gen. xxx. 14. It 
appears from scripture, that they were in 
penection about the time of wheat harvest, 
We an agreeable odour, may be preserved, 
and are puiced with pomegranates. Haesel- 
quist, the pupil and intimate friend of Lin- 
nseus, who travelled into the Holy Land to 
mid^e discoveries in natural lustpry, imagines 
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plant commonly called mandrake^ is 
intended; leaking of Naaaretii, in Galilee, 
lie says, ** what I found most remarkable at 
tillage was the great number of mSn- 
drakes wich grew in a vale below it. I 
had not the pleasure to see this plant in blos- 
som, the fruit now (May 5th, 0. S.) hanging 
ripe on the stem, which lay withered on the 
ground. From the season in which this 
mandrake blossoms and ripens fruit, one 
might form a conjecture that it was Rachel's 
duaaim. These were brought her in the 
wheat harvest, which in Galilee is in the 
month of May, about this time, and the 
mandrake was now in fruit.” 

MANICHiEANS, or MANICHEES, a 
denomination founded in the latter part of 
the third century, ^ Mani, Manes, or Mani- 
chsous. Being a Persian or Chaldean by 
birth, and educated among the magi, he 
attempted a coalition of their doctrine with 
the Cnristian system, or rather, the explica- 
tion of the one by the other. Dr. Lurdner, 
so far from taking Mam and his followers 
for enthusiasts, as some have done, thinks 
they erred on the other side, and were rather 
a sect of reasoners and philoscmhers, than 
visionaries and enthusiasts. So Faustus, 
one of their leaders, says, the doctrine of 
Mani taught him not to receive everything 
recommended as said by our Saviour, but 
first to examine and consider whether it be 
true, sound, right, genuine ; while the 
Catholics, he says, swallowed everything, 
and acted as if tney despised the benefit of 
human reason, and were afraid to examine 
and distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
St. Augustine, it is well known, was for 
some time among this sect ; but they were 
not pretensions to inspiration, but specious 
and alluring promises of rational discoveries, 
by which Augustine was deluded, as he par- 
ticularly states in his letter to his friend 
Honoratus. So Bcausobre remarks : “ These 
heretics were philosophers, who, having 
formed certain systems, accommodated reve- 
lation to them, which was the servant of 
their reason, not the mistress.” 

Mani, according to Dr. Lardner, believed 
in an eternal self-existent Being, completely 
happy and perfect in goodness, whom alone 
he called God, in a strict and proper sense ; 
but he believed, also, in an evil principle, or 
being, which he called hyle, or the devil, whom 
he considered as the god of this world, blind- 
ing the eyes of them that believe not, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4. God, the supreme and good, they 
considered as the Author of the universe ; 
and, according to St. Augustine, they be- 
lieved, also, m a consubstantial Tnnity, 
though they strang^y supposed the Father 
to dwell in light inaecessible, the Son to* 
have his residence in the solar orb, and the 
Holy Spirit to be diiiiBed throughout the 
atmosphere ; on which account they paid a 
superstitious, and perhaps an idolatrous, 
reverence to the sun and moon. Their be- 
hef ia the evB principle was, no doubt, 
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adopted to solve the mysterious ^u^stion of 
the origin of evd, which, says Dr. Lardner, 
was the ruin of these men, add of 
others. As to the kyk, or the devil, though 
they dared not to consider him as the crea- 
ture of God, neither did they believe in his 
eternity ; for they contended, from the Greek 
text of John vih. 44, that he had a father. 
But they admitted the eternity of matter, 
which they called darkness; and simposed 
hyle to be the result of some wonderful and 
unaccountable commotion in the kingdom 
of darkness, which idea seems to be bor- 
rowed from the Mosaic chaos. In this com- 
motion darkness became mingled with light, 
and thus they account for good and evil 
being so mixed together in the world. 
Having thus brought hyle, or satan, into 
being, they next found an empire and employ- 
ment for him. Everything, therefore, which 
they conceived unworthy of the fountain of 
goodness, they attributea to the evil being ; 
particularly the material world, the Mosaic 
dispensation, and the scriptures on which it 
was founded. This accounts for their reject- 
ing the Old Testament. Dr. Lardn'er con- 
tends, however, that they received generally 
the books of the New Testament, thougn 
they objected to particular passages sts cor- 
rupted, which they could not reconcile to 
their system. On Rom. vii. Mani founded 
the doctrine of two souls in man, two active 
principles; one, the source and cause of 
vicious passions, deriving its origin from 
matter ; the other, the cause of the ideas of 
just and right, and of inclinations to follow 
those ideas, deriving its origin from God. 
Considering all sensual enjoyments to be in 
some degree criminal, they were enemies to 
marriage ; though, at the same time, know- 
ing that all men cannot receive this saying, 
they allowed it to the second class of their 
disciples, called auditors ; but by no means 
to the perfect or confirmed believers. Ano- 
ther absurd consequence of believing the 
moral evil of matter was, that they denied 
the real existence of Christ's human nature, 
and supposed him to suffer and die in ap- 
pearance only. According to them, he took 
the form only of man; a notion that was 
afterwards adopted by Mahomet, and which 
necessarily excludes all faith in the atone- 
ment. Construing too literally the assertion 
that flesh and blood could not inherit the 
kingdom of God, they denied the doctrine 
of the resurrection. Christ came, they said, 
to save the souls of men, and not the bodies. 
No part of matter, according to them, could 
be worthy of salvation. In many leading 
principles they thus evidently agreed with 
the Gnostics, of whom, indeea, they may be 
considered a branch. 

MANNA, p, Exod. xvi. 15, 33, 35, Num. 
zi* 6, 7, 9, Joshua v. 12, Neh. ix. 20, Psalm 
IxxViii. 24 ; John vi. 31, 49, 58, Hcb. 
ix. 4, Rev. h. 17 ; the food which God 
||ave the children ^ Israel during their con- 
rinuanee in the deserts of Arabia, from the 
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Kklith encampment in tHe wilderness Sin. 
M&sea deseiin^ it as white like hoar frost, 
round, and oi the bigness of coriander seed. 
It fell every morning upon the dew; and 
when the dew was exhaled by the heat of 
the sun, the manna appeared alone, lying 
upon the rocks or the sand. It fell every day 
except on the sabbath, and this only around 
the camp of the Israelites. Every sixth day 
there fell a double quantity ; and though it 
putrilied and bred maggots when it was kept 
any other day, yet on the sabbath there was 
no such alteration. The same substance 
which was melted by the heat of the sun 
when it was left abroad, was of so hard a con 
sistence when brought into the tent, that it 
was beaten in mortars, and would even endure 
the fire, being made into cakes and baked 
in pans. It fell in so great quantities during 
the whole forty years of their journey, that 
it was sufficient to feed the whole multitude 
of above a million of souls. Every man, 
that is, every male or head of a family, was 
to gather each day the quantity of an omer, 
about three quarts English measure ; and it 
is observed that ** he that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack,” because his gathering 
was in proportion to the number of persons 
for whom he had to provide. Or every 
man gathered as much as he could ; and 
then, when brought home and measured by 
an omer, if he had a surplus, it went to 
supply the wants of some other family that 
had not been able to collect a sufficiency, 
the family being large, and the time in which 
the manna might be gathered, before the 
heat of the day, not being sufficient to col- 
lect enough for so numerous a household, 
several of whom might be so confined as not 
to be able to collect for themselves. Thus 
there was an equality ; and in this light the 
words of St. Paul lead us to view the pas- 
sage, 2 Cor. viii. 15. To commemorate their 
living upon manna, the Israelites were di- 
rected to put one omer of it into a golden 
vase ; and it was preserved for many gene- 
rations by the side of the ark. 

Our translators and others make a plain 
contradiction in the relation of this account 
of the manna, by rendering it thus : “ And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another. It is manna ; for they knew 
not what it was $ ” whereas the Septuagint, 
and several authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have translated the text according to 
the original: **The Israelites seeing this, 
said one to another. What is it ? Hin ;o ; for 
they knew not what it was,” and therefore 
they could not give it a name. Moses im- 
mediately answers the question, and says, 
**Thi8 is the bread which the Lord hath 
given you to eat.” From Exod. xvi. 31, we 
learn that this substance was afterwards 
called ];Di probably in commemoration of 
^ the question they bad asked on its first ap- 
peaxance. What this substance was, wfi 
know not. It was nothing that was common 
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in the wilderness. It is evident that the 
Israelites never saw it before; for Moses 
says, ” He fed thee with manna which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know,” 
Deut. viii. 3, 16 ; and it is very likely that 
nothing of the kind had ever been seen be- 
fore ; and by a pot of it being laid up in the 
ark, it is as likely that nothing of the kind 
ever appeared after the miraculous sup- 
ply in the wilderness had ceased. The 
author of the book of Wisdom, xvi. 20, 21, 
says, that the manna so accommodated itself 
to every one’s taste that it proved palatable 
and pleasing to all. It has been remarked 
that at this day, what is called manna is 
found in several places ; in Arabia, on Mount 
Libanus, Calabria, and elsewhere. The most 
famous is that of Arabia, which is a kind of 
condensed honey, which exudes from the 
leaves of trees, from whence it is collected 
when it has become concreted Salmasius 
thinks this of the same kind which fed the 
children of Israel ; and that the miracle lay, 
not in creating any new substance, but in 
making it fall duly at a set time every dav 
throu^out the whole year, and that in such 
plenty as to suffice so great a multitude. 
But in order for this, the Israelites must be 
supposed every day to have been in the 
neighbourhood of the trees on which this 
substance is formed ; which was not the 
case, neither do these trees gt ow in those 
deserts. Besides, this kind of manna is pur- 
gative, and the stomach could not endure it 
in such quantity as is implied by its being 
eaten for food. The whole history of the 
giving the manna is evidently miraculous ; 
and the manna was truly “ bread from hea- 
ven,” as sent by special interposition of God. 

MANOAH, the father of Samson, was of 
the tribe of Dan, and a native of the city of 
Zorah. Judges xiii. 6 — 23. See Samson. 

MARAII, or MARA, a word which sig- 
nifies bilterness. When the Israelites came 
out of Egypt, and had arrived at the desert 
of Etham, they found the water so bitter 
that neither themselves nor their cattle could 
drink of it, Exod. xv. 23. On this account 
they gave the name of Marah to that encamp- 
ment. And here their murmurings began 
against Moses ; for they asked, ” What shall 
we drink ? ” Moses prayed to the Lord, who 
instructed him to take a particular kind of 
wood, and cast it into the water, which he 
did ; and immediately the water became pa- 
latable. According to the orientals, this 
wood was called Alnah. 

M^BANATHA. See Anathema. 

MARBLE, 1 Chron. xxix. 2 ; Esther 
i. 6 ; Canticles v. 16; a valuable kind 
stone, of a texture so bard and compact, 
and of a grain so fine, as readily to take a 
beautiful polish. It is dug out of quarrm 
in large masses, and is much used in 
buildings, ornamental pillars, 8cc, Marble 
is of difterent colours,— 'black, white, ; 

and is sometimes elegantly clouded and 
variegated. The stone mentioned in the 
2 u 3 
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p]»c^ cited alcove ie called the stone of sm 
or iSft .* the yi« X^ - and Vulgate render it 
stone/’ which was rmarkable to 
its bright white colour. Probably the cliff 
2 Chron. xx. 16, was so called from be- 
ing a marble crag : the place was afterwards 
cSdi&d Petra. ThS variety of stones, tom, 
11, nmo, mentioned in the pavement 
of Ahasuerus, might be marble of dif- 
ferent colours. The ancients sometimes 
made pavements wherein were set very valu- 
able stones. 

MARK was the nephew of Barnabas, be- 
ing his sister’s son ; and he is supposed to 
have been converted to the gospel by St. 
Peter, who calls him his son, 1 Peter v. 13; 
but no circumstances of his conversion are 
recorded. The first historical fact mentioned 
of him in the New Testament is, that he 
went, in the year 44, from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas. Not long 
after, he set out from Antioch with those 
apostles upon a journey, which they under- 
took by the direction of the Holy Spirit, for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel in dif- 
ferent countries : but he soon left them, 
probably without suificient reason, at Perga 
m Pamphylia, and went to Jerusalem, Acts 
xiii. Afterwards, when Paul and Barnabas 
had determined to visit the several churches 
which they had established, Barnabas pro- 
posed that they should take Mark with 
them i to which Paul objected, because Mark 
had left them in their former journey. This 
produced a sharp contention between Paul 
and Barnabas, which ended in their separa- 
tion. Mark accompanied his uncle Barna- 
has to Cyprus, but it is not mentioned whi- 
ther they went when they left that island. 
We may conclude that St. Paul was after- 
wards reconciled to St. Mark, from the man- 
ner in which he mentions him in his epistles 
written subsequently to this dispute; and 
particularly from tne direction which he 
gives to Timothy : “ Take Mark, and bring 
him with thee ; for he is profitable to me for 
the ministry,” 2 Tim. iv. 11. No further cir- 
cumstances are recorded of St. Mark in the 
New Testament ; but it is believed, upon 
the authority of ancient writers, that soon 
after his journey with Barnabas he met 
Peter in Asia, and that he continued with 
him for some time ; perhaps till Peter siff- 
fered martyrdom at Rome. Epiphanius, 
Eusebius, and Jerom, all assert that Mark 
preached the gospel in E^pt ; and the two 
latter call him oisnop of Alexandria. 

Dr. Lardner thinks that St. Mark’s Gospel 
is alluded to by Clement of Rome ; but the 
earliest ecclesiastical writer upon record who 
expressly mentions it is Pwias. It is men- 
tioned, u«o, by Irenssos, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epi. 
phanius, Jerom, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
and many others. The worlu of mese Fa- 
there contain numerous quotations from this 
Gospel ; and, as'their testimony is not con- 
tradictedi by any ancient writer, we may 


safely conclude that to Gospdi of St. Mmit 
Is genuine. The iutority of to Goi^ is 
not afibctod to question eoucemiiiff to 
identity of Mark the evangelist, and Mark 
the nephew of Barnabas ; since all agree 
that the writer of this Gospel was the Ismi- 
liar conmanion of St. Peter, and that he was 
qualified for the work which he uaderto^, 
by having heard, for many years, the public 
discourses and private conversation of that 
apostle. 

Some writers have asserted that St. Peter 
revised and approved this Gospel, and others 
have not scrupled to call it tne Gospel ac- 
cording to St Peter; by which title they 
did not mean to question St. Mark’s right to 
be considered as the author of this Gospel, 
but merely to give it the sanction of St. 
Peter's name. The following passage in 
Eusebius appears to contain so probable an 
account of the occasion of writing this Gos- 
pel, and comes supported by such high 
authority, that we think it right to transcribe 
it : ** The lustre of piety so enlightened the 
minds of Peter’s hearers at Rome, that they 
were not contented with the bare hearing 
and unwritten instruction of his divine 
preaching, but they earnestly requested St. 
Mark, whose Gospel we have, being an at- 
tendant upon St. Peter, to leave with them 
a written account of the instructions which 
had been delivered to them by word of 
mouth; nor did they desist till they had 
prevailed upon him ; and thus they were the 
cause of the writing of that Gospel, which is 
called according to St. Mark ; and they say, 
that the apostle being informed of what was 
done, by the revelation of the Holy Ghost, 
was pleased with the zeal of the men, and 
authorized the writing to be introduced into 
the churches. Clement gives this account 
in the sixth book of his Institutions ; and 
Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, bears testimony 
to it.” Jerom also says, that St. Mark 
wrote a short Gospel from what he had 
heard from St. Peter, at the request of the 
brethren at Rome, which, when St. Peter 
knew, he approved, and published it in the 
church, commanding the reading of it by his 
own authority. 

Different persons have assigned different 
dates to this Gospel ; but there being almost 
an unanimous concurrence of opinion, that it 
was written while St. Mark was with St. 
Peter at Rome, and not finding any ancient 
authority for sup^sing that St. Peter was in 
that city till A.I). 64, we are inclined to 
place the publication of this Gospel about 
A. D. 65. St. Mark having wikten this 
Gospel for the use of the Christians at Rome, 
which was at that time the neat metrc^olis 
and common centre of aSl civilized na- 
tions. we accordingly find it free from all 
peculiarities, and equally accommodated to 
every description ol ^rsons. Quotations 
from the andeut proj^ts, and aUusions to 
Jewish customs, are, as much as possible, 
avoided; and such explanations are added 
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is migltt lie neeetaaty for p^entUe readers at 
Eome{ ^as»iifrbea Jordan is first mentioned 
in this Gospel, tbe word rtoer is prefixed, 
Mark i. 5 ; the oriented word eorbm is said 
0 a gift, Mark vii. 1 1 ; the preparation 
is said to be the day before the sabbath, 
Mark xv. 42 $ and deMed hands are said to 
mean unwashed hands, Mark vii. 2 ; and the 
superstition of the Jews upon that subject 
is stated more at large than it would have 
been by a person writing at Jerusalem. 

Some learned men, from a collation of 
St. Matthew's and St. Mark’s Gospels, have 
pointed out the use of the same words and 
expressions in so many instances, that it has 
been supposed St. Mark wrote with St. 
Matthew’s Gospel before him ; but the simi- 
larity is not strong enough to warrant such 
a conclusion $ and seems no ^eater than 
might have arisen from other causes. 
St. Peter would naturally recite in his 
preaching the same events and discourses 
which St. Matthew recorded in his Gospel ; 
and the same circumstances might be men- 
tioned in the same manner by men who 
sought not after ** excellency of speech,” but 
whose minds retained the remembrance of 
facts or conversations which strongly im- 
pressed them, even without taking into 
consideration the idea of supernatural guid- 
ance. We may farther observe, that the 
idea of St. Mark’s writing from St. Matthew’s 
Gospel does not correspond with th3 account 
given by Eusebius and Jerom, as stated 
above. 

MARK ON THE FOREHEAD. Sec 
Forehead. 

MARONITES, a sect of eastern Chris- 
tians who follow the Syrian rite, and are 
subject to the pope ; their principal habita- 
tion being on Mount Libanus, or between 
the Ansarians to the north and the Druses 
to the south. Mosheim informs us, that 
the Monothelites, condemned and exploded 
by the council of Constantinople, found a 
place of refuge among the Mardaites, signi- 
fying in Syriac rebe/e, a people who took 
ossession of Lebanon, A. D. 6T6, which 
ecame the asylum of vagabonds, slaves, and 
all sorts of rabble ; and about the conclu- 
sion of the seventh century they were called 
Maronites, after Maro, their first bishop; a 
name which they still retain. None, he 
says, of the ancient writers, give any certain 
account of the first person who instructed 
these mountaineers in the doctrine of the 
Monothelites ; it is probable, however, from 
several circumstances, that it was John Maro, 
whose name they have adopted ; and that this 
ecclesiastic received the name of Maro from 
his having lived in the character of a monk, 
in the famous convent of St. Maro, upon the 
borders of the Orontes, before his settlement 
among the Mardutes of Mount Libanus. 
One thing is certain, from the testimony of 
Tyrius, and other unexceptionable witnesses, 
as also from the most authentic records, 
namely, that the Maronites retained the 
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opinions of the Monothelites until the 
twelfth century, when, abandoning and re- 
nouncing the doctrine of one win in Christ, 
they were re-admitted into the communion 
of tne Roman church. The most learned of 
the modern Maronites have left no method 
unemployed to defend t^eir church against 
this accusation ; they have laboured to prove, 
by a %'ariety of testimonies, that their ances- 
tors always persevered in the catholic faith, 
and in their attachment to the Roman pontiff, 
without ever adopting the doctrine of the 
MonopWsites or Monothelites. But all 
their efforts are insufficient to prove the 
truth of these assertions, and the testimonies 
they allege will appear absolutely fictitious 
and destitute of authority. 

The nation may be considered as divided 
into two classes, tne common people and the 
shaiks, by whom must be understood the 
most eminent of the inhabitants, who, from 
the antiquity of their families, and the opu- 
lence of their fortunes, are superior to the 
ordinary class. They all live dispersed in 
the mountains, in villages, hamlets, and even 
detached houses ; which is never the case in 
the plains. The whole nation consists of 
cultivators. Every man improves the little 
domain he possesses, or farms, with his own 
hands. Even the shaiks live in the same 
manner, and are only distinguished from 
the rest by a bad peliss, a horse, and a few 
slight advantages in food and lodging; 
they all live frugally, without many enjoy- 
ments, but also with few wants, as they are 
little acquainted with the inventions of 
luxury. In general, the nation is poor, but 
no one wants necessaries ; and if beggars are 
sometimes seen, they come rather from the 
sea-coast than the country itself. Property 
is as sacred among them as in Europe ; nor 
do we see there those robberies and extor- 
tions so frequent with the Turks. Travellers 
may journey there, either by night or by day, 
witn a security unknown in any other part of 
the empire, and the stranger is received with 
hospitality, as among the Arabs : it must be 
owned, however, that the Maronites are less 
generous, and rather inclined to the vice of 
parsimony. Conformably to the doctrines 
of Christianity, they have only one wife, 
whom they frequently espouse without hav- 
ing seen, and always without having been 
much in her company. Contrary to the 
precepts of that same religion, however, they 
nave admitted, or retained, the Arab custom 
of retaliation, and the nearest relation of a 
murdered person is bound to avenge him. 
From a habit founded on distrust, and the 
political state of the country, every one, 
whether skaik or peasant, walks continoally 
armed with a musket and poinards. Thia 
is, perhaps, an inconvenience ; but this ad- 
vantage results from it, that they have no 
novices in the use of arms among them» 
when it is necessary to employ them against 
the Turks. As the country mamtidns no 
regular troops, ever^ man ia obliged to join 
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the army in time of war ; and if this militia 
were well conducted, it would be superior to 
many European armies. From accounts 
taken in late years, the number of men, fit 
to bear arms, amounts to thirty-five thou- 
sand. 

In religious matters the Maronites are 
dependent on Rome. Though they acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the pope, their cleigy 
continue, as heretofore, to elect a head, with 
the title of batrak, or patriarch of Antioch. 
Their priests marry, as in the first ages of 
the church ; but their wives must be maidens, 
and not widows ; nor can they marry a 
second time. They celebrate mass in Syriac, 
of which the greatest part of them compre- 
hend not a word. The gospel, alone, is read 
aloud in Arabic, that it may he understood 
by the peojile. The communion is adminis- 
tered in ])oth kinds In the small country 
of the iVIaronitcs there arc reckoned upwards 
of two hundred convents for men and women. 
These religious are of the order of 8t. An- 
thony, whose rules they observe with an 
exactness which reminds us of earlier tunes. 
The court of Rome, in afiihating the Maron- 
ites, has granted them an hospitium at Rome, 
to which they may send several of their 
youth to receive a gratuitous education. It 
should seem that this institution might in- 
troduce among them the idtias and arts of 
Europe ; but the pupils of this school, limited 
to an education puiely monastic, bring home 
nothing but the Italian language, which is of 
no use, and a stock of theological learning, 
fiom which as little advantage can be de- 
iived ; they accordingly soon assimilate with 
the rest. Nor has a greater change been 
operated by the three or four missionaries 
maintained by the French capuchins at 
(iazir, Tripoli, and Bairout. Their labours 
consist in preaching in their church, in in- 
structing children m the catechism, Thomas 
a Keinpis, and the Psalms, and in teaching 
them to read and write. Formerly, the 
Jesuits had two missionaries at their house 
at Antoura, and the Lazantes have now 
succeeded them m their mission. The most 
valuable advantage that has resulted from 
these labours is, that the art of writing has 
become more common among the IMaronites, 
and rendered them, in this countiy, what 
the (lopts are in Fgy}it, that is, they are m 
possession of all the posts of writers, inteiid- 
ants, and kaiyas among the Turks, and espe- 
cially of those among their allies and neigh, 
hours, the Druses. 

Mosheim observes, that the subjection of 
the Maronites to the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Roman pontiff was agreed to with this 
express condition, that neither the popes nor 
their emissaries should pretend to change or 
abolish anything that related to the ancient 
rites, moral precepts, or religious opinions 
of this people ; so that, in reality, there is 
nothing to be found among the Maronites 
that savours of popery, if we except ihcir 
attachment to the Roman pontiff' It is 


also certain that there are Maronites in 
Syria, who still behold the church of Rome 
with the greatest aversion and abhorrence ; 
nay, what is still more remarkable, great 
numbers of that nation residing in Italy, 
even under the eye of the pontiff, opposed 
his authority during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and threw the court of Rome into 
great perplexity. One body of these non. 
conforming Maronites retired into the valleys 
of Piedmont, where they joined the Wal- 
denses ; another, above six hundred in num- 
ber, with a bishoj), and several ecclesiastics 
at their head, flew into Corsica, and im- 
plored the protection of the republic of Ge- 
noa, against the violence of the inquisitors. 

MARRIAGE, a civil and religious con- 
tract, by which a man is joined and united to 
a woman, for the ends of procreation. The 
essence of marriage consists in the mutual 
consent of the paities. Marriage is a part of 
the law of nations, and is in use among all 
people. The public use of marriage-iristitu- 
tions consists, according to archdeacon Paley, 
111 their promoting the following beneficial 
effects: 1. The private comfort of indivi- 
duals. 2. The jiroduction of the greatest 
number of healthy children, their b_etter 
education, and the making of due provisioli 
for their settlement in life. 3 The peace of 
human society, in cutting off a principal 
source of contention, by assigning one or 
more women to one man, and pioteeting his 
exclusive light by sanctions of morality and 
Jaw. 4 The better government of society, 
by distributing the community into separate 
families, and ajipointing over each the 
authority of a master of a family, which has 
more actual influence than all civil authority 
])ut together 5 The additional security 
which the state receives for the good beha- 
viour of Jts citizens, fioin the solicitude they 
feel for the w'elfare of their children, and 
from llicir being confined to permanent 
habitations, fl. The encouragement of in- 
dustry. 

Whether marriage be a civil or a religious 
contract, has been a subject of dispute. The 
truth seems to be that it is both It has 
its engagements to men, and its vows to God. 
A Chustian state recognises marriage as a 
branch of public morality, and a source of 
civil peace and strength It is connected 
with the peace of society by assigning one 
'woman to one man, and the state protects 
him, therefore, in her exclusive possession. 
Ghristianity, by allowing divorce in the 
event of adultery, supposes, also, that the 
crime must be proved by proper evidence 
before the civil magistrate ; and lest divorce 
should be the result of unfounded suspicion, 
or he made a cover for license, the decision 
of the case could safely be lodged nowhere 
else. Marriage, too, as placing one human 
being more completely under the power of 
another than any other relation, requires laws 
for the protection of those who are thus so 
exposed to injury The distribution of soci- 
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ety into families, also, can only be an instru- 
ment for promoting the order of the commu- 
nity, by the cognizance which the law takes 
of the head of a family, and by making him 
responsible, to a certain extent, for the con- 
duct of those under his influence. Questions 
of property are also involved in marriage and 
its issue. The law must, therefore, for these 
and many other weighty reasons, be cogni- 
zant of marriage; must prescribe various 
regulations respecting it; require publicity 
of the contract ; and guard some of the great 
injunctions of religion in the matter by penal- 
ties. In every well-ordered society marriage 
must be placed under the cognizance and con- 
trol of the state. But then those who would 
have the whole matter to lie between the 
parties themselves, and the civil magistrate, 
appear wholly to forget that marriage is also a 
solemn religious act, in which vows are made 
to God by both persons, who, when the rite 
18 pro})erly uridecvstood, engage to abide by 
all those laws with which he has guarded the 
institution; to love and chcn^h each other; 
and to lemain faitliful to each other until 
dealh. Tor if, at least, they jirofess belief 
in Christianity, whatever duties are laid upon 
husbands and wives in holy scripture, they 
engage to obey, by the very act of their 
contracting inariiage ^J"ho question, then, 
is wbetber such vovvs to God as are necessa- 
rily involved m maniagc, are to be left be- 
tween the parties and God privately, or 
whether they ought to be publicly made 
before his ministers and the church. On 
this the scriptuics are silent; but though 
Michaelis has shown that the priests under 
the law were not appointed to celebrate mar- 
riage; yet in the piacticc of the modem 
Jews, it is a religious ceremony, the chief 
rabbi of the synagogue being present, and 
prayers being ajipointed for the occasion 
This renders it piohahle tliat the character 
of the ceieinony under the law, from the 
most ancient tunes, was a religious one. 
The more direct connexion of marriage with 
religion m Christian states, by assigning its 
celebiMlion to the ministers of religion, ap- 
j)cars to he a very beneficial custom, and one 
which the state has a right to enjoin. For 
since the welfare and morals of society are 
so much interested in tlie performance of tlie 
mutual duties of the married state ; and since 
those duties have a religious as well as a civil 
character, it is most proper that some pro- 
vision should be made for exifiaining those 
duties , and for this a standing form of mar- 
riage IS best adapted. By acts of religion, 
also, they are more solemnly iinjiressed upon 
tlie parties When this is prescribed m any 
state, it becomes a Christian cheerfully, and 
even thankfully, to comply with a custom of 
so important a tendency, as matter of con- 
scientious subjection to lawful authority, 
although no scriptural precept can be pleaded 
for It. That the ceremony should he con- 
fined to the clergy of an established church, 
is a different consideration We think that 
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the religious effect would be greater, were 
the ministers of each religious body to be 
authorized by the state to celebrate mar- 
riages among their own people, due pro- 
vision being previously made by the civil 
magistrate for the regular and secure registry 
of them, and to prevent the laws respecting 
marriage from being evaded; which is in- 
^deed his business. The offices of religion 
would then come in by way of sanction and 
moral enforcement. 

When this irnpoitant contract is once 
made, then certain rights arc acquired by 
the parties mutually, who are also bound 
by reciprocal duties, in the fulfilment of 
which the jiractical virtue of each consists. 
And here the superior character of the 
morals of the New 'festament, as well as 
their higher authority, is illustrated. It 
may, indeed, he within the scope of mere 
moralists to show that fidelity, and affection, 
and all the couitesics iieecssaiy to maintain 
afleclion, aie lationally obligatory upon those 
who arc connected by the nuptial bond; hut 
in < Hiristiaiiity nuptial fidelity is guarded by 
the express law, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery;” and by our Loid’s ex])osition of 
the spirit of that law which forbids the in- 
dulgence of loose thoughts and desires, and 
places the puiity of the heait under the 
gnardiaiisliip of Uiat hallowed fear which liis 
authority tends to mspiic Atfection, loo, 
IS made a matter of diligent cultivation u]>on 
considerations, and by a standard, peculiar 
to oui leligion Husbands are j»] iced in a 
relation to their wives, similar to that which 
(^irist hears to his church, and Ins example 
is thus made their rule As C’hrist loved 
the chin eh, so husbands are to love their 
wives; as Christ “gave himself,” Ins life, 
** for the clmrch,” Fph v. ‘25, so arc they 
to hazard life for their wives ; as Cdirist 
saves Ins chinch, so is it the bonnden duty 
of hushands to endeavour, by every jios- 
sihle means, to jiiomote the religious edifi- 
cation and salvation of their wuves. The 
connexion is thus exalted into a religious 
one , and when love wliiih knows no abate- 
ment, protection at the haz.ird of life, and a 
tender and constant solicitude for the salva- 
tion of a wufe, are thus enjoined, the greatest 
possible security is established foi the exer- 
cise of kindness and fidelity. 'J'lie oneness 
of this union is also more forcibly stated in 
scripture than anywhere beside. “They 
tw^ain shall he one flesh ” “ So ought men 

to love their wives as llieir own bodies; he 
that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no 
man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nou- 
risheth and clierisheth it, even as the Lord 
the church.” Precept and illustration can 
go no higher than this ; and nothing evidently 
is wanting either of direction or authority 
to raise the state of marriage into the highest, 
most endearing, and sanctified relation in 
xvhich tw^o human beings can stand to each 
other 

2. We find but few laws in the books of 
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Moses concerning the institution of mar- 
riage. Though the Mosaic law nowhere 
obliges men to marry, the Jews have always 
looked upon it as an indispensable duty im- 
plied in the words, increase and multiply,’’ 
Gen. i. 28 ; so that a man who did not marry 
his daughter before she was twenty years of 
age, was looked upon as accessary to any 
irregularities the young woman might be 
guilty of for want of being timely married. 
Moses restrained the Israelites from marry- 
ing within certain degrees of consanguinity ; 
which had till then been permitted, to prevent 
their taking wives from among the idolatrous 
nations among whom they lived. Abraham 
gave this as a reason for choosing a wife for 
Isaac from among his own kindred, Gen. 
xxxiv. 3, &c. But when his descendants 
became so exceedingly multiplied, this reason 
ceased ; and the great lawgiver prohibited, 
under pain of death, certain degrees of kin- 
dred as incestuous. Polygamy, though not 
expressly allowed, is however tacitly implied 
in the laws of Moses, Gen. xxxi. ; Exod. xxi. 
10. This practice likewise was authorized 
by the example of the patriarchs. T'hus 
Jacob married both the daughters of Laban. 
In respect to which custom, Moses enjoins 
that, upon the marriage of a second wife, a 
man shall be bound to continue to the first 
her food, raiment, and the duty of marriage. 
The Jews did not always content themselves 
with the allowance of two vives, as may be 
seen in the examples of David, Solomon, and 
many others. However, they made a dis- 
tinction between the wives of the first rank, 
and those of the second. The first they 
called nnshtm, and the oi\iGv pllg ns him : which 
last, though most versions render it by the 
words “ concubines,” ** harlots,” and “ pros- 
titutes,” yet It has nowhere in scrijiturc any 
such bad sense. There is a particular law 
called the Levirate, which obliged a man, 
wliose brother died without issue, to marry 
his widow, and raise vij) seed to his brother. 
Dent. XXV 5, &c. But Moses in some 
measure left it to a man’s choice, whether 
he would comply with this law or not ; for in 
case of a refusal, the widow could only sum- 
mon him before the judges of the place, 
when, if he persisted, she untied lus shoe, 
and spit m his face, and said, “ Thus shall 
it be done unto tlie man who refuses to build 
up his brother’s house ” A man was at 
liberty to marry not only m the twelve 
tribes, but even out of them, provided it was 
among such nations as used circumcision; 
such were the Midianites, Islimaelites, Edom- 
ites, Moabites, and Egyptians. Accordingly, 
we find iMoses himself married to a Midianite, 
and Boaz to a Moabite. Amasa was the son 
of Jether, an Ishmaelite, by Abigail, David’s 
sister ; and Solomon, in the beginning of his 
reign, married Pharaoh’s daughter. Wlien- 
ever we find him and other kings blamed 
for marrying strange women, we must un- 
derstand It of those nations which were 
idolatrous and uncircumcised. 
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It a^ears almost impossible to Europeans, 
says Mr. Hartley, that a deception like that 
of Laban’s could be practised. But the fol- 
lowing extract, from a journal which 1 kept 
at Smyrna, presents a parallel case ; “ I'he 
Armenian brides are veiled during the mar- 
riage ceremony ; and hence deceptions have 
occurred, in regard to the person chosen for 
wife. 1 am informed that, on one occasion, 
a young Armenian at Smyrna solicited in 
marriage a younger daughter, whom he ad- 
mired. The parents of the girl consented to 
the request, and every previous arrangement 
was made. When the time for solemnizing 
the marriage arrived, the elder daughter, 
who was not so beautiful, was conducted by 
the parents to the altar, and the young man 
was unconsciously married to her. And ‘ it 
came to pass, that in the morning, behold. 
It was the elder daughter.’ The deceit was 
not discovered, till it could not be rectified ; 
and the manner in which the parents justified 
themselves was precisely that of Laban : ‘It 
must not be so done in our country, to give 
the younger before the first-born.’ It is 
really the rule amongst the Armenians, that 
neither a younger son nor daughter be rnai - 
ried, till their elder lirother or sister have 
preceded them.” I was once present at the 
solemnization of matrimony amongst the 
Armenians; and some recollections of it may 
tend to throw light on this and other })as- 
sages of scripture. The various festivities 
attendant on these occasions continue for 
three days; and during the last night the 
marriage is celebrated. I was conducted to 
tbe house of the bride, where I found a very 
large assemblage of persons. The company 
was dispersed through various rooms ; re- 
minding me of the directions of our Saviour, 
in regard to the choice of the lowermost 
rooms at feasts On the ground-floor I actu- 
ally observed that the persons convened were 
of an inferior order of the community, whdst 
in the upjier i ooms were assembled those of 
higher rank 'I’he large number of young 
females who wei e present, naturally reminded 
me of the wise and foolish virgins m our 
Saviour’s parable. These being friends of 
the bride, the virgins, her companions, had 
come to meet the bridegroom. Psalm xlv. 14. 
It is usual for tbe bndegioom to come at 
midnight ; so that, literally, at midnight the 
cry 18 made, “ Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ! go ye out to meet him,” Matt xxv. 6. 
But, on this occasion the bridegroom tamed : 
it was two o'clock before be arrived. 'Idie 
whole party then proceeded to the Armenian 
church, where the bishop was waiting to 
receive them ; and there the ceremony was 
completed. See Divorce and Bride. 

MARTHA was sister of Lazarus and 
Mary, and mistress of the bouse where our 
Saviour was entertained, in the village of 
Bethany. Martha is always named before 
Mary, probably because she was the elder 
sister. 

MARY, the mother of Jesus, and wife of 
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Joseph. She is called by the Jews the 
daughter of Eli ; and by the early Christian 
writers, the daughter of Joakim and Anna: 
but Joakim and Kliakim are sometimes in- 
terchanged, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4 ; and Eli, or 
Heli, is therefore the abridgment of Eliakim, 
Luke iii. 23. She was of the royal race of 
David, as was also Joseph her husband ; and 
she was also cousin to Elizabeth, the wife of 
Zacharias the priest, Luke i. 5, 36. Mary 
being espoused to Joseph, the angel Gabriel 
appeared to her, to announce to her that she 
should be the mother of the Messiah, Luke 

1 . 26, 27, &c. To confirm his message, 
and to show that nothing is impossible to 
God, he added that her cousin Elizabeth, 
who was old, and had been hitherto bar- 
ren, was then in the sixth month of her 
pregnanc\\ Mary answered, “ Behold the 
haiidinai(l of the Lord, be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word ; ” and presently she con- 
ceived. She set out for Hebron, a city m 
the mountains of J iidah, to visit her cousin 
Elizabeth. As soon as Elizabeth heard the 
voice of Mary, her child, John the Baptist, 
leaped in her womb ; and she was filled with 
the Holy (ihost, and spake with a loud voice, 
saying, “ Blessed art thou among women,” 
See Then Mary praised (iod, saying, “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” Sec. Mary 
continued with Elizabeth about three months, 
and then returned to her own house. An edict 
of Caesar Augustus having decreed, that all 
subjects of the empire should go to their own 
cities, to register their names according to 
their families, Joseph and Mary, who were 
both of the lineage of David, went to Beth- 
lehem, from whence spiung their family. 
But while they were here, the tune being ful- 
filled in which Mary was to be delivered, she 
brought forth her first-born son. She wrap- 
ped liim m swaddling clothes, and laid him 
mthe manger of the stable or cavein whither 
they had retired, because there was no room 
in the inn. Angels made this event known 
to shepherds, who were in the fields near 
Betlilehera, and these came in the night to 
Joseph and Mary, and saw the child lying m 
the manger, and paid him their adoration. 
The presentation of Christ in the temple, 
the flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the 
innocents, and other events connected with 
the birth and infancy of our Lord, are plainly 
related in the Gospels. 

Mary and Joseph went every year to 
Jerusalem to the passover; and when Jesus 
was twelve years of age, they took him with 
them. When they were returning, the 
youth continued at Jerusalem, without their 
perceiving it. Three days after, they found 
him in the temple, sitting among the aoctors, 
hearing them and asking them questions. 
Afterwards, he returned with them to Naza- 
reth, and lived m filial submission to them. 
But his mother laid up all these things m 
her heart, Luke ii. 51, &c The gospel 
speaks nothing more of the Virgin .Mary till 
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the marriage at Cana of Galilee, at which 
she was present with her son Jesus. She 
was at Jerusalem, at the last passover our 
Saviour celebrated there. There she saw 
all that was transacted ; followed him to 
( ’alvary ; and stood at the foot of his cross 
with an admirable constancy and courage. 
Jesus seeing his mother, and his beloved 
disciple near, he said to his mother, “ Wo- 
man, behold thy son ; and to the disciple. 
Behold thy mother. And from that hour 
the disciple took her home to his own 
house.” No further particulars of this fa- 
voured woman are mentioned, except that 
she was a witness of Christ’s resurieetion. 
A veil is drawn ov’er her character and his- 
tory ; as though with the design to reprove 
that wretched idolatiy of which she was 
made the subject when Chiistiaiiity became 
corrupt and paganized. 

2. Mary, the mother of John Mark, a 
discijile of the apostles She had a house in 
Jerusalem, whither, it is thought, the apos- 
tles retired after the ascension of our Lord, 
and where they received the Holy (rhost. 
After the imprisonment of St. Peter, the 
faithful assembled m this house, and were 
praying there when Peter, delivered by the 
rmiustry of an angel, knocked at the door of 
the house, Acts xii 12. 

3. Mary, of (’leophas, St Jerom says, 
she bore the name of Cleophas, either be- 
cause of her father, or for some other rea- 
son which cannot now he known. Others 
believe, with greater probability, that she 
was wife of (’leojilms, as our version of the 
New Testament makes her, by supplying 
the word wife, John xix. 2.5, and mother of 
James the Less, and of Simon, brethren of 
our Lord. These last mentioned authors 
take Mary mother of James, and Mary wife 
of Cleophas, to be the same person. Matt, 
xxvii. 56 ; Mark xv 40, 41 ; Luke xxiv'. 10; 
John XIX. 25. St. John gives her the name 
of Mary of (Jeophas; and the other evange- 
lists, tlie name of Mary, mother of James. 
Cleophas and Alpheus arc the same person ; 
as James, son of Mary, wife of ('leophas, is 
the same as James, son of Alpheus. It is 
thought she was the sister of the virgin 
Mary, and that she was the mother of James 
the Less, of Joses, of Simon, and of Judas, 
who in the gospel are named the brethren 
of Jesus (’hrist, Matthew xiii 55 ; xxvii. 56 ; 
Mark vi. 3 ; that is, his cousin-gerraans. She 
was an early believer in Jesus CUiiist, and 
attended him on his journeys, to minister 
to him. She was present at the last pass- 
over, and at the death of our Saviour she 
followed him to (Calvary; and during his 
passion she was with the mother of Jesus 
at the foot of the cross. She was also pre- 
sent at his burial ; and on the Friday before 
had, in union w ith others, prepared the per- 
fumes to embalm him, Luke xxiii. 56. But 
going to his tomb very early on the Sunday 
morning, with other women, they there 
learned, from the mouth of an angel, that he 
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was risen ; of which they carried the news 
to the apostles, Luke xxiv. 1 — 5 ; Matthew 
xxviu. 9. By the way, Jesus appeared to 
them ; and they embraced bis feet, worship- 
ping him. This is all we know with certainty 
concerning Mary, the wife of Cleophas. 

4. Mary, sister of Lazarus, who has been 
preposterously confounded with that female 
sinner spoken of, Luke vii. 37 — 39. She 
lived with her brother and her sister Martha 
at Bethany ; and Jesus Christ, having a par- 
ticular affection for this family, often retired 
to their house with his disciples. Six days 
before the passover, after having raised La- 
zarus from the dead, he came to Bethany 
witli Ills disciples, and was invited to sup 
with Simon the leper, John xii. 1, &c ; Mat- 
thew xxvi 0, &c. ; Mark xiv 3, &c. Martha 
attended at the table, and Lazarus was one 
of the guests. Upon this occasion, Mary, 
taking a pound of sjiikenard, which is the 
most precious perfume of its kind, poured it 
upon the head and feet of Jesus. She wiped 
his feet with her hair, and the whole house 
was filled with the odour of the perfume. 
Judas Iscariot murmured at this ; but Jesus 
justified Mary in what she bad done, saying 
that by this action she had prevented his 
embalmment, and in a manner had declared 
hia death and burial, which were at hand. 
From this penod the scriptures make no 
mention of either Mary or Martha 

.5 Mary Maqualene, so called, it is pro- 
bable, from iMagdala, a town of (ialilee, of 
which she was a native, or where she had 
resided during the early part of her life. 
Out of her, St. Luke tells us, Jesus had cast 
seven devils, Luke viii. 2 He informs us, 
also, in the same place, that Jesus, in com- 
pany wiih his apostles, preached the gospel 
from city to city ; and (hat there were seve- 
ral women with them, whom he hud deli- 
vered from evil sfiirits, and healed of their 
infirmities ; among whom was tins Mary, 
whom some, without a shadow of proof, have 
supposed to be the sinful woman spoken of, 
Luke vii. 37 — 39 ; as others have as errone- 
ously imagined her to be Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus. Mary Magdalene is men- 
tioned by the evangelists as being one of 
those women that followed our Saviour, to 
minister to him, according to the custom of 
the Jews. She attended him m the last 
journey he made from (ialilee to Jerusalem, 
and was at the foot of the cross with the 
holy virgin, John xix. 25 ; Mark xv. 47 ; 
after which she returned to Jerusalem, to 
buy and prepare with others ceitain per- 
fumes, that she might emhalin him after the 
sabbath was over, which was then about to 
begin. Ail the sabhatli-day she remained in 
the city; and the next day, early in the 
inornmg, went to the sepulchre along with 
Mary, the mother of James, and Salome, 
Mark xvi. l, 2; Luke xxiv. 1, 2 For other 
particulars respecting her, see also Matthew 
xwiu. 1 — 5 ; John \x 11 — 17- In Dr Town- 
ley's Eswsays, there is one of considerable 
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research on Mary Magdalene ; and his con- 
clusion is, that it is probable that the woman 
mentioned by St. Luke, and called in the 
English translation “ a sinner,’’ had formerly 
been a heathen ; but whether subsequently 
a proselyte to Judaism or not, is uncertain ; 
and that, having been brought to the know., 
ledge of Christian truth, and having found 
mercy from the Redeemer, she pressed into 
Simon’s house, and gave the strongest proofs 
of her gratitude and veneration, by anoint- 
ing the Saviour’s feet, bedewing them with 
her tears, and wiping them with the hairs 
of her head : — that by a wilful and malicious 
misrepresentation, the Jews confounded 
Mary Magdalene with Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and represented her as an infamous 
character : — and that, from the blasphemous 
calumny of the Jews, a stigma of infamy 
has been affixed to the name of Mary Mag- 
dalene, and caused her to be regarded in the 
false light of a penitent prostitute. There is 
no doubt but that Mary Magdalene, both in 
character and circumstances, was a woman 
of good reputation. 

MASCHIL, a title, or inscription, at the 
head of several psalms of David and others, 
in the Book of Psalms Thus I’sahn xxxii. 
IS inscribed, “A Psalm of David, Mascliil;” 
and Psalm \lii., “ To the chief musician, 
IMascliil, for the sons of Korah.” ^J'he word 
Maschil, in the Hebrew, signifies, “he that 
instincts;” though some interpreters take 
It for the name of a musical instrument. 
Some of the rabbins believe that, in repeat- 
ing the psalms which have this mscnjition, 
it was usual to add an interpretation or ex- 
plication to tliem Dthers, on the contrary, 
think it shows the clearnes'; and jierspiciiity 
of such psalms, and that they needed no 
jiarticular explication. The most probable 
opinion IS, that Mascliil means an instruc- 
tive song. 

MASS, MISSA, in the Church of Rome, 
the office of ])raycrs used at the celebration of 
the eucharist ; or, in other words, the conse- 
crating the bread and wine so that it is tran- 
substantiated into the body and blood of 
Chiist, and offering them as an expiatory 
sacrifice for the quick and dead. Nicod, after 
Baronins, observes that the word comes from 
the Hebrew missach, (oblatumj or from the 
Latin missa finssorum ; because in former 
times the catechumens and excommunicated 
were sent out of the church, when the dea- 
cons said, “ Ite, missa after sermon and 
reading of the epistle and gospel ; they not 
being allowed to assist at the consecration. 
Menage derives the word from miss to ^ “ dis- 
missing;” others, from missa, “ sending;” 
because m the mass the prayers of men on 
eaith are sent up to heaven. 

As the mass is in general believed to be a 
repi‘esentation of the passion of our blessed 
Saviour, so every action of the priest, and 
every particular part of the service, are sup- 
posed to allude to the particular circum- 
stances of his passion and death. The gene- 
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ral division of masses is into hig^h and low 
mass. The first is that sung by the choris- 
ters, and celebrated with the assistance of a 
deacon and sub-deacon ; low masses are those 
in which the prayers are barely rehearsed 
without singing. There are a great number 
of different or occasional masses in the Rom- 
ish church, many of which have notlung 
peculiar but the name. Such arc the masses 
of the saints : that of St Mary of the Snow, 
celebrated on the fifth of August; that of 
St. Margaret, patroness of lying-m women ; 
that at the feast of St. John the Baptist, at 
which are said three masses ; that of the 
Innocents, at which the Gloria in excelsis 
and Hallelujah are omitted ; and, it being a 
day of mourning, the altar is of a violet 
colour. As to ordinary masses, some are 
said for the dead, and, as is supposed, con- 
tribute to extricate the soul out of purgatory. 
At these masses the cdtar is put in mourn- 
ing, and the only decorations ai c a cross in 
the middle of six yellow wax lights ; the 
dress of the celebrant, and the very mass- 
book, are black; many parts of the office 
are omitted, and the jicople are dismissed 
without the benediction. If the mass be 
said for a person distinguished by his rank 
or virtues, it is followed with a funeral ora- 
tion ; they erect a chnpHle ardente^ that is, 
a representation of the deceased, with branch- 
es and tajicrs of yellow wax, either m the 
middle of the church, or near the deceased’s 
tomb, where the priest pronounces a solemn 
absolution of the deceased There are like- 
wise private masses said for stolen or strayed 
goods or cattle, for health, for travellers, &c , 
which go under the name of votive masses 
There is still a further distinction of masses, 
denominated from the countries in which 
they were used thus the (tothic mass, or 
missa mosarubum, is that used among the 
(ioths when they were masters of Spam, and 
which IS btill observed at Toledo and Sala- 
manca ; the Ambrosian mass is that com- 
posed by St Ambrose, and used only at 
JMilan, of wduch city he was bishop; the 
(lallic mass, used by the ancient (iauls ; and 
the Roman mass, used by almost all the 
churches in the Roman communion. 

MATERIALISIM, the doctrine which 
resolves the thinking principle in man, or 
the immaterial and immortal soul with which 
God was pleased to endue Adam at his crea- 
tion, into mere matter, or into a faculty result- 
ing from its organization. Much has been 
written of late years against this doctrine, 
and the different modifications which it has 
assumed ; but in substance nothing new has 
been said on either side ; and the able and 
condensed argument of Wollaston in his 
“ Religion of Nature delineated,” if well 
considered, will furnish every one wnth a 
most clear and satisfactory refutation of this 
antiscnptural and irrational error The soul 
cannot be mere matter : for if it is, then either 
all matter must think ; or the difference must 
arise from the different modification, magni- 
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tude, figure, or motion of some parcels of 
matter in respect of others ; or a faculty of 
thinking must be superadded to some systems 
of It, ^vhich IS not superadded to others But, 
in the first place, that position, which makes 
all matter to be cogitative, is contrary to all 
the apprehensions and knowdedge we have of 
the nature of it ; nor can it be true, unless 
our senses and faculties be contrived only to 
deceive us We jierccive not the least symp- 
tom of cogitation or sense in our tables, 
chairs, &c. Why doth the scene of thinking 
he in our heads, and all the ministers of 
sensation make their rejiorts to something 
there, if all matter be apprehensive and 
cogitative ? For in that case there would be 
as much thought and understanding in our 
heels, and cverywdiere else, as in our heads. 
If all matter be cogitative, then it must he 
so qualenns matter, and thinking must be 
of the essence and definition of it ; whereas 
by matter no more is meant than a substance 
extended and impenctiable to other matter. 
And since, for this reason, it cannot be neces- 
sary for matter to think, (because it may be 
matter without this property,) it cannot think 
as matter only ; if it did, we should not only 
continue to thinly always, till the matter of 
which w’c c(insist is annihilated, and so the 
assertor of this doctrine w'ould stumble upon 
immortality unawares ; but W’e must also 
have thought always in time past, ever since 
that matter was in being ; nor could there 
he any the least intermission of actual tliiiik- 
mg ; wdncli does not appear to he our case. 
If thinking, self-consciousness, &c., were 
essential to mutter, every part of it must 
have them ; and then no system could have 
them. For a system of material parts would 
he a system of things conscious every one 
by itself of its own existence and individu- 
ality, and, consequently, thinking by itself; 
hut there could he no one act of sclf- 
consciousness oi thought common to the 
wdiole. Juxtaposition, m this case, could 
signify nothing, the distinction and indi- 
viduation of the seveFfil particles would he 
as much retained in their vicinity, as if they 
were separated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, 
&c , cannot arise from the size, figure, tex- 
ture, or motion of it ; because bodies by the 
alteration of these only become greater or 
less, round or square, &c , rare or dense, 
translated from one jilace to another with 
this or that new direction or velocity, or the 
like ; all which ideas are quite difierent from 
that of thinking ; there can he no relation 
between them lliese modifications and 
affections of matter arc so far from being 
principles or causes of thinking and acting, 
that they are themselves hut cfiects, pro- 
ceeding from the action of some other mat- 
ter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its 
passivity, deadiiess, and utter incapacity of 
becoming cogitative • this is evident to 
sense. They wlio place the essence of the 
soul in a certain motion given to some mat- 
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ter, (if any such men there really be,) should 
consider, among many other things, that to 
move the body spontaneously js one of the 
Acuities of the soul; and that this, which is 
the same with the power of beginning mo- 
tion, cannot come from motion already 
begun, and impressed ab extra. Let the 
materialist examine well, whether he does 
not feel something within himself that acts 
from an internal principle ; whether he does 
not experience some liberty, some power of 
governing himself, and choosing; whether 
he does not enjoy a kind of invisible empire, 
in which he commands his own thoughts, 
sends them to this or that place, employs 
them about this or that business, forms such 
and such designs and schemes ; and whether 
there is anything like this m bare matter, 
however fashioned or proportioned ; which, 
if nothing should protrude or communicate 
motion to it, would for ever remain fixed to 
the place wheie it happens to be, an eternal 
monument of its own being dead. Can such 
an active being as the soul is, the subject of 
so many powers, be itself nothing but an 
accident ? When I begin to move myself, 

I do it for some reason, and with respect to 
some end, the means to effect which 1 have, 
if there be occasion for it, concerted within 
myself ; and this does not at all look like 
motion merely material, or in which matter 
IS only concerned, which is all mechanical 
Who can imagine matter to be moved by 
arguments, or ever placed syllogisms and 
demonstrations among levels and pullies ? 
We not only move ourselves upon reasons 
which we find in ourselves, but upon reasons 
imparted liy woids or writings fiom others, 
or perhaps merely ut their desire or bare 
suggestion: in which case, again, nobody 
surely can imagine that the words spoken or 
written, the sound m the air, or the strokes 
on the paper, can, by any natural or me- 
chanical efficience, cause the reader or hearer 
to move m any determinate manner, or at all. 
The reason, request, or fncndly admonition, 
which is the true motive, can make no im- 
pression upon matter It must be some other 
kind of being that apprehends the force and 
sense of them Do not we sec m conversa- 
tion, how a pleasant thing said makes people 
break out into laughter, a rude thing into 
passion, and so on? affections can- 

hot be the physical effects of the words 
spoken ; because then they would have the 
same effect, whether they were understood, 
or not. And this is further demonstrable 
from hence, that though the words do really 
contain nothing which is either pleasant or 
rude, or perhaps wmrds are thought to be 
spoken which fire not spoken ; yet if they are 
apprehended to do that, or the sound to be 
otherwise than it was, the effect wnll be the 
same. It is therefore the sense of the words, 
which is an immaterial thing, that by pass- 
ing through the understanding, and causing 
that which is the subject of the intellectual 
faculties to influence the body, produces 
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these motions in the spirits, blood, and 
muscles. 

They who can fancy that matter may come 
to live, think, and act spontaneously^ by 
being reduced to a certain magnitude, or 
having its parts placed after a certain man- 
ner, or being invested with such a figure, or 
excited bv such a particular motion ; they, I 
say, would do well to discover to us that degree 
of fineness, that alteration in the situation of 
its parts, &c., at which matter may begin to 
find itself alive and cogitative; and which is 
the critical minute, that introduces these 
important properties. If they cannot do 
this, nor have their eye upon any particular 
crisis, it is a sign that they have no good 
reason for what they say. For if they have 
no reason to charge this change upon any 
jiarticular degree or difference, one more 
than another, they have no reason to charge 
it upon any degree or difference at all ; and 
then they have no reason by which they can 
prove that such a change is made at all 
Besides all which, since magnitude, figure, 
and motion are but accidents of matter, not 
matter, and only the substance is truly mat- 
ter; and since the substance of any one part 
of matter does not differ from that of ano- 
ther, if any matter can be by nature cogita- 
tive, all must be so ; but tins we have seen 
cannot be. So then, in conclusion, if there 
18 any such thing as matter that thinks, &c , 
this must be a jiarticular privilege granted to 
it; that is, a faculty of thinking must be 
superadded to certain parts or parcels of it ; 
which, by the way, must infer the existence 
of some being able to confer this faculty* 
who, wdicri the ineptness of matter has been 
well considered, cannot appear to be IcsSS 
than omnqiolent, or God But the truth is, 
matter seems not to be capable of such im- 
provement, of being made to think. For 
since It is not the essence of matter, it can- 
not be made to be so without making matter 
another kind of substance from what it is. 
Nor can it be made to arise from any of the 
modifications or accidents of matter ; and in 
respect of what else can any matter be made 
to differ from other matter ? 

The accidents of matter are so far from 
being made by any power to produce cogita- 
tion, that some even of them show it incapable 
of having a faculty of thinking superadded. 
The very divisibility of it does this For 
that which is made to think must either be 
one part, or more parts joined together. 
But we know no such thing as a part of 
matter purely one> or indivisible. It may, 
indeed, have pleased the Author of nature, 
that there should be atoms, whose parts arc 
actually mdiscerptible, and which may be 
the principles of other bodies ; but still they 
consist of parts, though firmly adhering 
together. And if the seat of cogitation be 
in more parts than one, whether they lie 
close together, or are loose, or in a state of 
fluidity, it is the same thing, how can it be 
avoided, but that either there must be so 
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many several minds, or thinking substances, 
as there are prts, and then the consequence 
which has been mentioned would return 
upon us again ; or else that there must be 
something else superadded for them to cen- 
tre m, to unite their acts, and make their 
thoughts to be one ? And then what can 
this be but some other substance, which is 
purely one ? 

Matter by itself can never entertain ab- 
stracted and general ideas, such as many in 
our minds are. For could it reflect upon 
what passes within itself, it could possibly 
find there nothing but material and particular 
impressions ; abstractions and metaphysical 
ideas could not be printed upon it. How 
could one abstract from matter who is him- 
self nothing but matter ^ 

If the soul were mere matter, external 
visible objects could only be jierceived within 
us according to the impressions they make 
upon matter, and not otherwise. For in- 
stance • the image of a cube in my mind, or 
my idea of a cube, must be always under 
some particular prospect, and conform to 
the rules of perspective ; nor could I other- 
wise represent it to myself ; whereas now I 
can form an idea of it as it is in itself, and 
almost view all its liedrce at once, as it were 
encompassing it with my mind. 1 can within 
myself correct the external appearances and 
impressions of objects, and advance, upon 
the reports and hints received by my senses, 
to form ideas of things that are not extant 
in matter. By seeing a material ciicle I 
may learn to form the idea of a circle, or 
figure generated by the revolution of a ray 
about Its centre ; but then, recollecting what 
I know of matter ujion other occasions, I can 
conclude there is no exact material circle, 
iso that 1 have an idea, which perhaps was 
raised from the hints I received from without, 
but IS not truly to be found there. If I see 
a tower at a great distance, which, according 
to the impressions made upon ray material 
organs, seems little and round, I do not 
therefore conclude it to be either ; there is 
something within that reasons upon the cir- 
cumstances of the appearance, and as it were 
commands ray sense, and corrects the im- 
pression ; and this must be something supe- 
rior to matter, since a material soul is no other- 
wise impressible itself but as material organs 
are : instances of this kind are endless If 
we know anything of matter, we know that 
by itself it is a lifeless thing, inert and passive 
only ; and acts necessarily, or rather is acted, 
according to the laws of motion and gravi- 
tation. This passiveness seems to be essen- 
tial to it. And if we know anything of our- 
selves, we know that we are conscious of our 
own existence and acts, that is, that we live ; 
that we have a degree of freedom ; that we 
can move ourselves spontaneously ; and, in 
short, that we can, in many instances, take 
oflT the effect of gravitation, and impress 
new motions upon our spirits, or give them 
new directions, only by a thought. There- 
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fore, to make mere matter do all this is to 
change the nature of it ; to change death into 
life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, 
necessity into liberty. And to say that God 
may superadd a faculty of thinking, moving 
itself, &c., to matter, if by tins be meant, 
that he may make matter to be the suppositun 
of these faculties, that substance in which 
they inhere, is the same in eflfect as to say, 
that God may siiperadd a faculty of thinking 
to mcogitativity, of acting freely to necessity, 
and so on What sense is there in this ? 
And yet so it must be, while matter con- 
tinues to be matter. 

That faculty of thinking, so much talked 
of by some as sujioradded to certain systems 
of matter, fitly disposed, by virtue of God's 
omnipotence, though it be so called, must m 
reality amount to the same thing as another 
substance with the faculty of thinking For 
a faculty of thinking alone will not make up 
the idea of a human soul, which is endued 
with many faculties ; apprehending, refiect- 
ing, comparing, judging, making deductions 
and reasoning, willing, putting the body in 
motion, continuing the animal functions by 
Its presence, and giving life ; and therefore, 
whatever it is that is superadded, it must be 
somcllung whicli is endued with all those 
other faculties And whether that can be a 
faculty of thinking, and so these other facul- 
ties be only faculties of a faculty, or whether 
they must not all be rather the faculties of 
some substance, winch, being by tlieir own 
concession, superadded to matter, must be 
different fioin it, we leave the unprejudiced 
to determine. If men would hut seriously 
look into themselves, the soul wonld not 
appear to them as a faculty of the body, 
or a kind of appurtenance to it, but rather as 
some substance, properly placed m it, not 
only to use it as an instrument, and act by 
it, but also to govern it, or the parts of it, 
as the tongue, hands, feet, &c., according 
to its own reason. For I think it is 
plain enough, that the mind, though it 
acts under great limitations, doth, however, 
in many instances govern the body arbitra- 
rily; and it is monstrous to suppose this 
governor to be nothing but some fit dis- 
position or accident, superadded, of that 
matter which is governed. A ship, it is 
true, would not be fit for navigation, if it 
was not built and provided in a proper man- 
ner ; but then, when it has its proper form, 
and is become a system of materials fitly dis- 
posed, It is not this disposition that governs 
It ; it IS the man, that other substance, who 
sits at the helm, and they who manage the 
sails and tackle, that do this. 8o our vessels 
organization and conformity 
[)t be capable of being acted 
t still it IS not the shape, or 
modification, or any other accident, that can 
govern them . The capacity of being govern- 
ed or used can never be the governor, ap- 
plying and using that capacity. No, there 
must he at the helm something distinct, that 


withou^ proper 
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commands the body, and without which the 
vessel would run adrift or rather sink. 

For the foregoing reasons it is })lain, that 
matter cannot think, cannot be made to 
tliink. But if a faculty of thinking can be 
fiuperadded to a system of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial sub&tance to it j yet a 
human body is not such a system, being 
plainly void of thought, and organized in 
such a manner as to transmit the impres- 
sions of sensible objects up to the brain, 
where tlie percipient, and that which re- 
flects upon them, certainly resides ; and 
therefore that which there apprehends, 
thinks, and wills, must be that system of 
matter to which a faculty of thinking is 
superadded. All the premises then well 
considered, judge whethei, instead of say- 
ing that this inhabitant of our heads (the 
soul) 18 a system of matter to which a 
faculty of thinking is superadded, it might 
not be more reasonable to say, it is a think- 
ing substance intimately united 1 o some 
fine material vehicle, which lias its resi- 
dence in the brain Though I understand 
not perfectly the manner how a cogitativ'e 
and spiritual substance can he thus closely 
united to such a material vehicle, yet I can 
understand this union as well as how it 
can be united to the body in general, per- 
haps as how the particles of the body itself 
cohere together, and much better than how 
a thinking faculty can be superadded to 
matter ; and beside, several jilicnoinena may 
more easily be solved by this hypothesis; 
which, in short, is th^’, that the human 
soul IS a cogitative substance united to a 
material vehicle; that tt.t\>e act in conpinc- 
tion, that which affects the one aflccting the 
other; that the soul is detained in the body 
till the habitation is spoiled, and tlieir mu- 
tual tendency interrupted, liy some hurt or 
disease, or by the decays and rums of old 
age, or the like. 

But many a man, says Mr. Rennell, has 
maintained, that the bruin has the power of 
thought, from the conclusions which his 
own experience, and, perhaps, his extended 
knowledge of the human frame, have enabled 
him to diaw. lie has observed the action of 
the brain, has watched the progress of its 
diseases, and has seen the close connexion 
which exists between many of its afflictions, 
and the power of thought, lint m this, as m 
most other cases, partial knowledge leads 
him to a more mistaken view of the matter 
than total ignorance. Satisfied with the 
correctness of his observations, he hastily 
proceeds to form his opinion, forgetting that 
It is not on the truth only, but on the whole 
truth, that he should rest his deoii^n. By 
an accidental blow, the scull is beaten in, 
the brain is pressed upon, and the juitient 
lies without sense or feeling. No sooner is 
the pressure removed than the power of 
thought immediately returns. It is known, 
again, that the phenomena of fainting arise 
from a temporary deficiency of blood in the 


brain ; the vessels collapse, and the loss of 
sense immediately ensues. Restore the cir- 
culation, and the sense is as instantly reco- 
vered. On the contrary, when the circulation 
in the brain is too rapid, and inflammation 
of the organ succeeds, we find that delirium, 
frenzy, and other disorders of the mind arise 
in proportion to the inflammatory action, by 
which they are apparently produced. It is 
observed also, that when the stomach is 
disordered by an excess of wine, or of ardent 
spirits, the brain is also affected through the 
strong sympathies of the nervous system, 
the intellect is disordered, and the man has 
no longer a rational command over himself 
or his actions. From these, and other cir- 
cumstances of a similar nature, it is con- 
cluded, that thought is a quality or function 
of the brain, that it is inseparable from the 
organ in which it resides, and as Mr. Law- 
rence, after the French physiologists, repre- 
sents It, that “ medullary matter thinks.’* 
Now It must certainly be inferred from all 
these circumstances, that there is a close 
connexion between the power of thinking 
and the brain ; but it by no means follows, 
that they are, therefore, one and the same. 
Allowing, however, for a moment, the justice 
of the inference, fiom the premises which 
have been stated, we must remember, that 
we have not as yet taken m all the circum- 
stances of the case. Wc have watched the 
body rather than the mind, and that only in 
a diseased state ; and from this ])artial and 
imperfect view of the subject, our conclusions 
have been deduced. Let us take a healthy 
man in a sound sleep. He lies without sense 
or feeling, yet no part of his frame is dis- 
eased, nor IS a single power of Ins life of 
vegetation susjiendecl All within his body 
18 as active as ever. The blood circulates as 
regulaily, and almost as rapidly, in the sleep- 
ing as in the waking subject. Digestion, 
secretion, nutrition, and all the functions of 
the life of vegetation proceed, and yet the 
understanding is absent Sleep, therefore, 
is an affection of the mind, rather than of 
the body ; and the refreshment which the 
latter receives from it, is from the suspension 
of its active and agitating principle. Now if 
thought was identified with the brain, when 
the former was suspended, the latter would 
undergo a proportionate change. Memory, 
imagination, perception, and all the stu- 
pendous powers of the human intellect are 
absent ; and yet the brain is precisely the 
same, the same in every particle of matter, 
the same in every animal function. Of not 
a single organ is the action suspended. When, 
again, the man awakens, and his senses re- 
turn, no change is produced by the recovery; 
the brain, the organs of sense, and all the 
material parts of his frame remain precisely 
in the same condition. Dreaming may per- 
haps be adduced as an exception to this 
statement. But it is first to be remarked, 
that this affection is by no means general. 
There are thousands who never dream at all. 
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and thousands who dream only occasionally. 
Dreaming therefore, even though it were to 
be allowed as an exception, could not he 
admitted to invalidate the rule. And if theie 
be a circumstance, which to any philosophic 
mind will clearly intimate the independency 
of thought upon matter, it is the phenomenon 
of dreaming. Perception, that faculty of the 
soul which unites it with the extern il world, 
is then suspended, and the nveimes of sense 
are closed. All conimuiiication with out- 
ward objects being thus removed, the soul 
is transported, as it weie, inlo a world of its 
own creation. There appears to be an ac- 
tivity in the motions, and a perfection in the 
faculties, of the mind, when disengaged from 
the body, and discnciimlxTed of its inalciLil 
organs. The shnnijcr (if its external jier- 
ceptiori seems to f>e but the a’^vrikcning of 
every other power 'I'lie memory is far more 
keen, the fancy far moie vivid, in the dream- 
ing than in the waliing man. Ideas ri^e in 
rapid succession, and are vaiu'd in endh-.s 
cominnalion ; so that the judgment, ^^hlcll, 
next to the perception, de[jeiuls mo:>t upon 
external objects, is unable to follow tlm 
imagination m all its ^\ild and uiiueaiik 1 
flights. A better notion of tiie sc'parafc and 
independent existence of the soul cannot be 
formed, than that which we den\c from ooi 
observations on the phenoinenn of dreaming 
Again * when the mmd is anxiously engaged 
in any tiain of thought, whether in cornjainy 
or alone, it frequently neglects the impre>- 
Bions made upon the extinmd oignns When 
a man is deeply iinmeraed m meditation, oi 
eagerly engaged in a discussion, he often 
neither hears a thud jieisoii wlieii he spcuks, 
nor oliscrvcs what he does, nor even v bcu 
gently touched does he led the piessmc 
Yet there is no defect cithci ui the cai, the 
eye, or the nervous system; the biam is not 
disordered, for if lus mind ^^cle not so fully 
occupied, lie vvoiild perceive every one of 
those iin|jres'‘ions wlnth he now neglects 
In this case tlieiefoie, a*, m sleep, the inde- 
pendence of mind ujion the exteinal organ 
IS eleaily shown 

Bui let us take the matter m another 
point of view. We have obscived the action 
of the brain upon thought, and have seen 
that when the former is unnalurally tom- 
pressed, the latter is immediately disordered 
or lost Let us now turn oiir attention to 
the action of thought upon the hram A 
letter is brought to a man containing some 
afflicting intelligence. He casts his eye upon 
its contents, and drops down without sense 
or motion What is the cause of this sudden 
affection ? It may he said that the vessels 
have collapsed, that the brain is consequently 
disordered, and that loss of sense is the 
natural consequence. But let us take one 
step backward, and inquire what is the cause 
of the disorder itself, the effects of which are 
thus visible. It is produced by a sheet of 
white paper distmguibhed by a few black 
marks. But no one would be absurd enough 
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to suppose, that it was the effect of the paper 
alone, or of the characters inscribed upon it, 
unless those characters conveyed some mean- 
ing to the understanding. It is thought then 
which so suddenly agitates and disturbs the 
brain, and makes its vessels to collapse. 
From this circumstance alone we discover 
the amazing intluencc of thought upon the 
external oigan; of that thought which we 
can noiihcr licar, nor sec, nor touch, which 
yet produces an affcclinn of the brain fully 
equal to a blow, a jiressitro, or any otlier 
sensible in]ury Now this very action of 
thought upon the biain clearly shows that 
the lirain docs not ])rodurc it, v/liile the 
mutual ini'iacnce which they possess over 
c.uh other, as clearly sliows that there is a 
strong coruicxion belwcen them But it is 
carefully to be rcineinbcicd, that coii/!ra:irm 
is not While we aeknou ledge then, 

on the our the iniituc! connexion of the 
understaiiJiUg and the brain, vie must ac- 
knowleiigc, on the (>ther, their irn»tiial inde- 
jiendcnct I’hc ])heuoineua uhicli we daily 
observe lend u> (>f neceft--ity to the recog- 
nition of the w two irapoitant jirmcMples If 
then fruin the obsei citioiis which we are 
enabled to ni.ilvc on ilie plieiiomeua of the 
midei.sttiuding and of the brum, we arc led 
to infer niiitUal jU'lepi'mlriiec, v/e shall find 
oar conclusior i still t.uthrv cticngthencd by 
cl coU'.ideialion of tlee suhstdnee and com- 
po>ition of the latte’ N(»l only is tlie brain 
a mateiial Mihstainc, rnht)"\c{i with all those 
juojicitics of uiaMtr whuh wc have before 
shown to be lucon^’^ent with lliought, but 
It is a RubsL.ucc, whicii, in uimmon with 
the ie‘'t of our body, is undcrgi ing a per- 
petual change Inrired evpeimient and ob- 
servations CiN'c us abundant leason for c >n- 
eluding lhai the brain undergoes witliin 
itself juccjsety the same ehaiige with the 
leinainder of the body A man will fill down 
m a fit of apojilexy, and be iccovrrcd ; in a 
f' w years he will fic attaeked by ariothei, 
which will prove fatal lq>on disscciion it 
will be found that there is a ejuity formed 
liy tlu* blood effused from the rujitured ves- 
sel, and that u certain action had been going 
on, which gradually alisoibed the coagulated 
blood If then an ab^oibcnt system exists m 
the brain, and the organ tluTeliy undergoes, 
m (he course of a cciiain time, a total change, 
it i.s impossible that this flux and variable 
substance can be endowed witli conscious- 
ness or thought If the particles of the 
hram, either separately or in a mass, were 
capable of consciousness, then after their 
removal the consciousness which they pro- 
duced must for ever cease The consequence 
of whicli. would he, that per^on.ll identity 
must be destroyed, and that no man coula 
be the same individual being that he was ten 
years ago But our common sense informs 
us, that as far as oui understanding and our 
moral responsibility are involved, we are the 
»same individual lieings that we ever were. 
If the body alone, or any substance subject 
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to the laws of body, were concerned, per- 
sonal identity mipfhl reasonably be doubted : 
but it IS somcihinj^ l)eyond the biam that 
makes the man at evoi-y period of liis lifer 
the same : it is consciousness, that, amidst 
the perpetual chaii^^e of our material parti- 
cles, unites eveiy link of successive l)eiiif( in 
one indibsolnhle chain The body may he 
gradually clumped, and yet by tlie deposition 
of new paiticlcN, sinnlar to those which ab- 
sorption lias removed, it may jneserve the 
appearance of identity. But in conscious- 
ness tlicre IS real, not an ap^iaient, indi- 
viduality, admitting of no cluinge or substi- 
tution 

So mcoTisislerit with leiison is every at- 
tempt which has been made to icdiiee oni 
thoughts to airiatenal origin, and to identify 
OUT undei standing witli any part of our cor- 
poreal frame’ 1’he irioie cari fully we ol>- 
»crvc I lie operation, both of the iiiiikI and 
of the biain, the more clcfuly we shall dis- 
tinguish, and the more forcibly shall we 
feel, the inde])ciidence of the one upon the 
other We know that the biain is the 
organ or mstruinent by which the mind 
operates on matter, and we know that the 
brain again is the chain of eommiinicatioii 
between the mind and the inateiial woild 
"J'hat certain disoiders therefore in the chain 
should either pi event or disturb this eiiin- 
municatiou is reasonably lo be expected ; 
but nothing more is proved from thence 
than we knew before, namely, that the link 
is imperfect. And when that link is again 
restored, the mind deelaies its identity, by 
its Jiiemory of things which preceded the 
injury or the disease, and xv here the leco- 
very is ra])nl, the jmtient awakes as it weie 
from a disturbed dieam. Ilow indeed the 
hram and the tlimkmg jnmciplc aie con- 
nected, and in xvhut maimer they mutually 
atlect each other, is beyond the reach of our 
faculties to discover. We must, for the 
present, be contented xvith our ignorance 
of the cause, xvliile from the effects we aie 
persuaded hotli of their eonneetioii on the 
one hand, amd of their independence on the 
other 

MATIIIBW, called also Levi, w^as the 
son of Alpheus, but probably not of that 
Alpheus who was the father of the ajiostle 
James the Less lie w'us a native of (ialilee ; 
but it is not known in wdiat city of that 
country he wms bom, or to wdiat tube of the 
])eople of Israel he belonged 'I'hough a 
Jew, he was a publican or tax-gatherer 
under the Homans ; and Ins office seems to 
have consisted in collecting the eiisloins due 
upon commodities which were earned, and 
from persons who passed, over the Lake of 
(lennesarcth Our Saviour coiniiiaiided him, 
as he xvas sitting at the ])]ace where he 
received these customs, to follow him. He 
immediately obeyed ; and from that time be 
became a constant attendant upon our Savi- 
our, and was appointed one of the tw'elve 
apostles. St. Rlatthew, soon after his call. 


made an entertainment at his bouse, at 
which were present (Jirist and some of his 
disciplcvs, and also several publicans. After 
the ascension of our Saviour, he continued, 
xvith the other apostles, to preach the gos})el 
for some time in Judea ; but as tlicre i* no 
farther account of him in any writer of the 
first four centuries, xve must consider it as 
uncertain into what country he afterw^aids 
went, and likcw'ise m what manner and at 
whnl time he died. 

In the few xvritings wdiich remain of the 
a])o4olieal fathers, Bainabas, (leincnt of 
Home, llermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
there are manifest allusions lo sevcial pas- 
sages in St. IMatthew's (losptd ; hut the 
(rosjud itself is not mentioned in any one of 
tliem Papias, the eom])anion of Polyeai’}), 
i', the earliest author on record wdio has c\- 
jnessly named St. Matthew as the wnter of 
a Iiosjiel ; and we arc indebted to Ihisebms 
for tiansmitting to us this valuable testi- 
mony. 'I'lie work itself of i\ipias is lost; 
hut the quotation in Husehms is such as to 
convince us that m the time of Piqnas no 
doubt was entertained of the gemuneiiess of 
St Malthexv’s (josjiel 'I'lns (josjiel is re- 
})e.itedly quoted by Justin Martyr, but w'ltb- 
out ineritioimig the name of St. IVlatthew 
Jl IS both frequently quoted, and St. Matthew 
menlioned as its author, by Irenanis, Ongen, 
Athanasius, Lynl, E])iphanms, Jeiom, (’hry- 
sostom, and a long tiain of subsequent 
w liters. It WMS, indeed, universally leceived 
by the Christian ehureli; and xve do not 
find that its gcmiinene>s was coritioveited 
by any eaily piofane writer Wc may thcre- 
foie conehidc, u])on the concurrent testimony 
of antiquity, that this Gospel is rightly as- 
ciibed to St lAlatthexv. It is generally 
agreed, iijion the most satisfactory evidence, 
that St Matthews’s Gosjiel was the first 
wdiK'h xvas xvritteii ; hut though tins is 
asserted by many ancient authors, none of 
them, except Irenmus and F.usebius, have 
said anything concerning the exact time at 
xx'hich it xvas xvritlen. The only jiassagc in 
xvliicl) the former of these fathers mentions 
this subject, IS so obscure, that no positix^e 
concluHioTi can he draxvn from it; Dr J.<ard- 
ner, and Dr Toxvnson, understand it m 
xx’ry diflerciit senses; and Ibisehius, xvho 
liveil a hundred and fifty years after Ire- 
na*us, barely says, that Aiatthexv xvrote his 
(iospcl just before he left Judea to preach 
the religion of Christ in other countries; 
but xvhen that xvas, neither he nor any other 
nncieiil aiithoi informs us with ccutamty. 
The impossibility of settling Ibis point upon 
ancient autboiity lias given rise to a x^ariety 
of opinions among moderns Of the several 
dates asMgncd to this (iosyiel, which deserve 
any attention, the earliest is A.J). 38, and 
the latest, A 1 ). 64. 

It ajipears very improbable ibat tbc Cbris- 
lians should be left any considerable num- 
ber of years xvitbout a xvritten history of our 
Saviour’s ministry. It is certain that the 
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apostles, immediately after the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, which took place only ten 
(lays after the ascension of our Saviour into 
heaven, preached the gospel to the Jews with 
great success ; and surely it is reasonable to 
suppose, that an authentic account of our 
Saviour’s doctrines ana miracles would very 
soon be committed to writing, for the con- 
firmation of those who believed in his divine 
mission, and for the conversion of others; 
and, more particularly, to enable the Jews to 
compare the circumstances of the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus with their 
ancient prophecies relative to the Messiah ; 
and we may conceive that the apostles would 
be desirous of losing no time in writing an 
account of the miracles which Jesus per- 
formed, and of the discourses which he de- 
livered, because the sooner such an account 
was published, the easier it would be to 
inqiuie into its truth and accuiacy; and, 
consequently, when these jioints were satis- 
factorily ascertained, the greater would lie 
Its weight and authority We must own 
that tliese arguments arc so strong in favour 
of an early publication of some history of 
our vSaviour’s ministry, that we cannot but 
accede to the opinion of Jones, Wetstem, 
and Dr Owen, that St Matthew’s Gospel 
was written A D, 38 

There has also of late been great difTer- 
eiice of opinion concerning the language m 
which this Gosjicl was originally written 
Among the ancient fathers, Papias, as quoted 
bv Eusebius, Ireriaeus, Origen, ('yril, I’.pi- 
pnanius, ( ’lirysostom, and »Jerom, positively 
assert that it was written by St IMdtthew in 
Hebrew, that is, m the language then spoken 
in I’alestine ; and indeed l)i Campbell says, 
that this point was not controverted by any 
author for fourteen Inindred years Eras- 
mus was one of the fust who contended that ‘ 
the present Greek is the original , and he 
has been followed by LeClerc, Wetstem, IJas- 
nage, Whitby, Jortm, flug, and many other 
learned men On the other hand, Grotms, 
Du Pm, Simon, Walton, Cave, Haminond, 
Mill, Michaelis, Owen, and (\ainpbell, have 
supported the opinion of the ancients In a 
question of this sort, which is a question of 
fact, the concunent voice of antiquity is 
decisive Though the fathers are unanimous 
m declaring that St Matthew wrote his 
(iospel 111 Hebrew, yet they have not in- 
formed us by whom it was translated into 
Greek No writer of the first three centu- 
ries makes any mention whatever of the 
translator ; nor does Eusebius • and Jerom 
tells us, tliat m his tune it was not known 
who was the translator It is, iiowevcr, uni- 
versally allowed, that the Greek translation 
was made very early, and that it was more 
used than the original This last circum- 
stance IS easily accounted for. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the language of 
the Jews, and everything which belonged 
to them, fell into great contempt ; and the 
early fathers, writing m Greek, would natu- 
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rally quote and refer to the Greek copy of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, m the same manner 
as they constantly used the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old 1 estament. There being no 
longer any country m which the language of 
St. Matthew’s original Gospel was commonly 
spoken, that original would soon be for- 
gotten ; and the translation into Greek, the 
language then generally understood, would 
be substituted m its room. This caily and 
exclusive use of the Greek translation is a 
strong proof of its correctness, and leaves us 
but little reason to lament the loss of the 
original. 

“ As the sacred writers,” saj^s Dr Camp- 
bell, “ especially the evangelists, have many 
qualities m common, so there is something 
m every one of them, which, if attended to, 
will be found to distinguish him from the 
rest 'Jliat which principally distinguishes 
8t Matthew, IS the distinctness and paiticu- 
lanty with which he has related many of our 
Lord’s discourses and moial instructions. 
Of these. Ills sermon on the mount, liis 
charge to the apostles, his illustrations of 
the natuic of his kingdom, and his prophecy 
on Mount Olivet, arc e\aiTi}iles lie has 
also wonderfully united snn]>li<*ity and energy 
in relating the replies of liis Master to the 
cavils of ins advcisaiies. Being early called 
to the aposthslup, lie was an eye-witness 
and car-witness of most of the things which 
he lelatcs , and though 1 do not think it was 
the scope of any of these historians, to adjust 
th(*ir nairatives to the ])reeise order of time 
wheiein the events liappened, there are some 
circumstances which mcliiie me to think, 
that St Matthew lias approached at least as 
iic.ti that order as any of them ” j\nd this, 
we may observe, would natuially be the tus- 
tinguisliirig cliaraeteristic of a nairative, 
written \ciy soon after tlie events liad taken 
l>lacc I'lie most remarkable things recorded 
in St Matthew’s Gospel, and not found in 
any other, aie the following the visit of 
the eastern magi, our Saviour’s flight into 
Lgypt, the slaughter of the infants at Beth- 
lehem ; the ])ai able of the ten viigins; the 
(beam of Ihlatc’s wife, the lesuriection of 
many saints at our Saviour’s crucifixion ; 
and the bribing of the Koinan guard, ap- 
])ointed to watch at the holy scquilchre by 
the chief jinests and elders 

AIATTHIAS the apo'^tle was first in the 
rank of our Saviour’s discqdes, and one of 
those ivho continued with him from hisliap- 
tisin to his ascensjim, Acts i 21, 22. It is 
very probable he was of the number of the 
seventy, as Clemens Alexaiidimus and other 
ancients irifoim us. Wc have no particulars 
of his youth or education, for we may reckon 
as nothing what is read m Abdias, or Obadiah, 
concerning this matter After the ascension 
of our Lord, the apostles retiring to Jeru- 
salem in expectation of tlie effusion of the 
Holy Ghost, as had been promised, Peter 
proposed to fill up the place of Judas: to 
this the disciples agreed. They then pre. 
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hontAMl two persons, i\jr .ribas, sur- 

namt'il and Mattluaw Tlic lot fall- 

ing on IMaltbias, he v/,is from that time r^- 
sociated witli the th'ven apostles The 
Greeks believi that ^latthias jncacdied jurI 
died at (Vdchis 

MlilASl'Ulh ihAt hy which anytlimg is 
mcasiued, or adjietul, oi piopoitioncd, 
Vt avcibs v\ 10, iM call VI 10 Tablets of 
Kcnptuic measures oi l^ngtlr and capacity 
are found .it llie end of tins volume 

M ilA'TS The Hebrews bad sevcial kindts 
of armnals wlucli lliey refused to cal Amtiiig 
dome -tic aniinala they only ate the cow, the 
shcc]), and the goat ; the lion and ])jgeon, 
among d imestic birds , besides several kinds 
of wild anim.il> do eat the d^'sh with the 
hlood was forbidden them, iiuu ii more to eat 
the blood without the liesh We inav f(‘rm 
a ]udgment of +^heir taste hy what the senju 
tare meat ions of >{)loinon’s table, I Kings 
iv 22, 2.1 dduity mea'-uii s ol the bin*"! 
wheat fl<utr were jirovided foi it every (kiy^ 
and twice as imich ot the oidiaary soit ; 
twenty st.ilhled o\eii, U. cnly ])ahtiue oxen, 
an hundied sheep, besides (he venison ol 
deir, and roc bucks, and wild fowK It 
does not a]ip(ai that the aiuR'iit Hebrews 
were very nice ahoul the seasoning and 
diessing of iheu food We lind among th in 
roast meat, boiled meat and ragouts They 
rorv'^ted tin jiasi hal hinib 

At the fipit settling ol the < himtsin church, 
veiy gicat degmtes .nose coiueining tJu’ use 
of meats otlcred to kIoU S<,uic mwl , con- 
verted (diristiUTis, conv meed that an idol wM'. 
nothing, and tliat tin iletuuiion of chan 
and unelean creatuix w.is .dioh bed by tmi 
Saviour, <ile uididciciitly of whatever wes 
Bcrvediip to llicin, evv'ii ainou^ pagans, w Uh- 
out incj Hiring whelhei the .e meats had been 
first ollertd to idol- They I.joL the suno 
liheityin buying nu at sold m the luaikets, 
not reg aiding wgielhei it wms puie or ioiprie 
according to the .lews, m vdicther il was 
that which had been oiVeied to idols but 
other Christians, weaker, oi le^s instjuc Ud, 
were oHcnded at ihi’ liberty; aiul thought 
to cat of meat that had been once otkied 
to idols, wa... a kind of ])anaknig ol th.it 
wicked and saciilegious ollcimg Thi^ di- 
versity in opinion tnodneed some scaiubil, 
to wliich St. Paul thought it hehovu'd liuiito 
provide a suitable remedy, Rom. xiv 20 ; 
Titus 1 15 He cictcrimned, theiefoie, that 
all things vv'ere dean to such as were clean, 
and that an idol was notlnng at all ; that a 
man might safely eat of whatever was soM 
in the shambles, and though it iiiight be a 
part of what had been pieviously otieied m 
the temple, and there exposed to sale, he need 
not scrupulously inquire whence it came, that 
if an unbeliever should invite a believer to 
eat with him, the believer might cat of what- 
ever was set before him, (jlc , iCor \ 25 — 27 
But et the same, time hocmjoms, that the law 
of charity and prudence should be observed- 
thatnieii hbould be cautious of si.andahzing or 
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ofieiiding wcalc nunds; that tbougli all things 
may he lawful, yet all things are not always 
expedient ; that no one ought to seek his 
own accommodation or satufactioii, but that 
of his ueu'bboiiv ; that if any one should say 
to us, “This has been oflered to idols,” v/e 
may not then eat oi it, for the sake of him 
wIr» giv'es (he information ; not so much for 
fear of wounding oui own coiiscn uc^, hut 
liH ; III a wore!, that he who is weal-:, and 
thinks lu' may not indiiVerenlly use ail sorts 
iti food, slvnild foiheai, and eit licihs, rather 
than c.heiid a lirotli.'r, Rom xiv 1,2. Yet 
It is certain, tint genci.dly Christians ah- 
sunned fioni ealiiig iin. iit that had been olfei cd 
to j‘h)ls 

IMKHIA. It has been commonly thought 
tin t Media was ))copled hy the descendants of 
Madai, son of .lapheth, < Icn a 2 I’lieGreeks 
uiamtain lint this counliy took its name fioin 
hh'diis, the sun of Medea If, however, 
IVIadai and hi-^ iiiimcihate descendants did 
not pcojilc tliR couulry, .Mwoe ol his posUnly 
mighi h.ivc can it'd his naino thnlur, since 
we hnd it U/ oitcn given to Media, Aoin the 
tones oi llv* piophets I'.^audi and Jeiciiiiah, 
and fiom thi* ti«iR]>ortat>on of the ten trilies, 
and the de'truiU.m of Sainana under ^al- 
maneser, A iM. 22 ^ Media Proper was 
bounded by Aiiceni i diul As^yiia Piopcr on 
ibt w("2, by Pe.'Mu on the eul, by tbe Cas- 
puiu pioviihis on tl e uoi.b, aiul by Siisuii.i 
on the soidli It wa‘ <iu chv.itcd .lud m(>un- 
t.unous M)'inti>, and lormed a kind of piss 
between the tiiltivatcd ]).uts of e.istem and 
weMcin Asia Ikiuf , honuU; geogi .qducal 
])OMtum, aial TriJin tb-' temiHaaluit , vcuiuic, 
.lud leuibt) ol Us unnate, -’dit'dia we , one of 
Ur mo I iiiipoilmt ,md iiiteiesling legions 
(.1 Asia lido this cou.iti y ibc V ii lubes who 
touiposi d the kingdom (T 1 racl wcie traus- 
pl mted, 111 the Assyiiau captivity, bylhglatli- 
]>ilesci and ►‘^almane;. T 'I'lic fonuei pnnee 
caiiietl awaiy the tubes of Reulion, (kid, and 
hall Mana-seh, on the east side of doidan, 
to ilaldi, and Hahor, and Haia, and to the 
nvei* of (lozaii Ihs siu'cessur eaii.ed away 
the remaining v^evin tubes and a half, to tlie 
same ]))aces, winch aie said to be “ eiticb oi 
the iMedes, by the iivei of (lozan,” I ('hroii. 
V 2C» ; 2 Kings xvn 6 ^i'he geogiaplueal 
jiosition of Media was vrisely chosen for the 
(libtiibution of the gieat body of the captives; 
lor, it was so remote', and so mqiedod and 
intersected vvilh great mountains and numer- 
ous and deep riveis, that it would be ev- 
tiemcly difficult for them to escape from 
this natural jirison, and return to their own 
country ''JTey would also be opposed m 
tlicir passage through Kir, or Assyria Pio- 
per, not only by the native Assyrians, but 
also by their encnnies, the Syrians, trans- 
planted thither before them. The supe- 
rior cmhzation of the Israelites, and their 
skill in agriculture^, and lu the arts, would 
tend to civilize and impiove those wild and 
barbarous regions. 

MEDIATOR, one svho stands n\ a middle 
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office or capacity betwixt two difrcrmg par- 
ties, and has a power of tiansactnig every 
thing between them, and of reconciling them 
to each other Hence a mediator between 
God and man is one whose office jirojicrly 
is to mediate and tiarisact affairs lictwccn 
them relating to the favour of Almighty 
God, and the duty and happiness of man. 
No sooner had Adam transgressed the law 
of (rod 11 ) paradise, and become a sinful 
creature, than the Almighty was ])leased in 
mercy to ajipoint a Mediator or liedeenicr, 
who, in due time, should he horn into the 
world, to make an atonement both for his 
transgression, and for all the sms of men. 
Tins IS what is justly thought to lie imjdied 
in the promise, i’iat the seed ot Uie wonidn 
should hiui^e the '.rpeiit’s he.id,'’ that is, 
that there shoul I some time or otlu r lie 
horn, of the posteuty of l-.vc, a Redeemer, 
who, by making satisfaction for the sons of 
men, and reconciling tin in to tlu' uuncy of 
Almighty (iod, sliould by ilud means hnii^e 
the head ot that old seipeiil, liic di ,il, who 
liad heguded (>ur paieids su), .tiul 
destroy liii cmi'iie and doinnooii emou^ 
men TIuin it hecame a neci'^ar;; pa't (A 
Adam's i('li<‘ion aili'i the fall wed t’n d 
of Ins postei ily aher hnn, to uo'ishio 
tlnongh hope in tln-s IMediator 'I o http 
up the reniemhiance of i1, <«o(l 'acn pk.eed 
at this turn , to ap])oint saerdn ot '.^pIe 
tioij (‘r alonerueut tor sm, to li (-h^cixt'd 
through nil sucandmg penei<.tu)nN, tdl the 
Redeemer liituself ‘■hould <oine, viio v,is to 
make the tine and oiilj jnoiei sati^i k in.ri 
au(l atonenunt 

'i’he ptiiticular mniinei in wlo'li t''h}ist 
inteipo^'il in tin red; rojit ion of the veil 1 , 
or !ns ofhieas modador latneoi (h,d .nid 
man, is iIjus i.l .1 lo U5 in thv' senp- 

tine He n the 1. d-t uf lii-* u oi Id, dol'ii i , 
MU 1*’, Use jeA(.<-i'rof the Vvili ol *jo.] in 
the .Most ( in'neid ^.n^'C 1 Je s i a. ]n'») j, ,.:t» ry 

srit‘i i!'c(', Riuii ill V 11 ; I (V, v / , 

J'lphc'- V *2,1 Joiin 11 2, 'Muti vwi 2.:, 
rh>hn I 21), ;')( , and, . s tnv ,j!i',e of Ion ]ie< u- 
iiar orleimg, of ri niftit transcending ,t!l 
others he is st}ifd oui Hipii l‘ii'.‘-t He 
was .ilso de-erihed helonl.anil lu the Old 
IV^tament, iiiidvi (lie same el ai.tt tei of a 
}ai(‘>t, and «in expi.itoi) ViCtlm, Isaiah hii ; 
J)tn. i\ 21, Ikaliii c. 4 And w hf reas It 
i". okjf-'cted, that all this is uuiely h^ way 
of al'usion to the ^aiMfiecs of the ?th)saic 
law, the apostle tm the coi tra^y ntlnins, 
that “the hiw was a shadow of good things 
to come, and not the ceiy im ige of the 
things,” iltl) \ 1; .Uul that t]ie“piiehts 
tiiat offer g’tts aecovding to the law, seive 
unto the example and ^liado'v of Inaveniy 
tlnnps, ns Muses was admonished of ifod, 
wdien he wais alioiit to ma.kc the I'lber- 
nat](‘: Jhir s(‘^, saith he, that thou make 
all things accouiiiig to the pattern showed 
to thee 111 the mount,” Heb. viii 4, ,5; that 
IS, the licvitical priosthood teas a shadow of 
the priesthood of Chust ; in like manner as 
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the tabernacle made by Moses wais according 
to that sliow'cd liim m the mount The 
priesthood of (dinst, and the taliernacle in 
the mount, w'cre the originals ; of the foimer 
of w'hieli, the Levilical priesthood was a 
type; and of the latter, ti e tabernacle made 
by Moses w\as a copy. The doctrine of this 
epi'^tle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacn- 
tiees w'ere allusions to the great atonement 
to he made liy tlie blood of (Jhnst ; and not 
that it w'as an allusion to those Nor can any 
thing be inoic expicss or determinate then 
IheioUowmg passage “It is not jiossible 
that the blood ot hulls and of goats should 
take an nv sin W liei etbi e wdieri he [ ( 'hi ist] 
eometh into ihewoild, he saiih, Sacntice 
and uniiuig,” that i-, of hulls and of goats, 
“ thou wouldcst iioi, hut c body hast thou 
prepaied me Lo, 1 come to do thy w'iil, O 
<h*d' Ry which will w^e aie sanctified, 
through the otleruig (J the body of desus 
( hnst onee fur all,” Heb x 4, 5, 7, 0, 10. 
Slid to add one jiassagt more of the like 
kinil “( lin 1 w'as (Oice otfeied to iiear the 
ot iiPiiy; M‘d unto tli in thit look for 
him shall he ; ]>pe?n the ■^ecmul lime, watli- 
s‘ut sin flat IS. withoul bun mg sin, as lie 
I'ld at his ^u^t eom'ftg, h> heun> ,ni offering 
fm It, ailhont isaMi g uci mi^miUes again 
laid upon ji.ri, wallKnit hi iiu any inou* a sin- 
ofleniig — “and untotlhin that look for him 
. hall he apsH'.'u st ( md tiiu- wmh( ut sin 
imto saK.'cou,” iJeh t\ 2S. Nh>r do the 
II. spued \,iiiri . ni .'H (oniinc Iheiie elves to 
tins inarriei' oi p ail iiig loiKs-ning the 
satisftu t»on of 'lifts. , hm di : hue that there 

V as au ed'^viy in what he did irui suthierl 

toi u'>, addiiioiud end hs \'oi>d uu e lu- 
stiuci'un end example d'his thc'v c'eclaie 
v/tth guat ot t\pie^s’o i 'I’jrvt “ he 

mPieied foi sm>, the jir-t t(.r the iiuimit,” I 
Pmji ij: IH rhe< “ h ' ga\e his lih e lan- 

Mfiii,” dhat \\ ts ; '^hah \ lo, ] I'nu ]]. 

t) ; theJ “we U(‘ houi'ht uh a p/ine,” 

2 IVtei ii 1, tUv \i\ 4, 1 t'or vi 20, 

1h. I “ lu ledeinud ik wath lus blood,” “ re- 
lieLniod i*' {fom tin' (m .e t/f iht htw, li'ung 
made a foi us,’' ] s\tei i U't\. v 

h; (i.d ui li; that “he is (no Afi^u'.>1e, 
lutt'reessoi, end Ihopitiation,’ ILh ii; 2"., 

1 dolm 11 1, 2, that “!iewa'« inin'i 
through ’^uhenngs; and leu p ihu, mi'le 
I'erfect, In became the Author ot a i\ .ijoi>. ’ 
l!eh n 10, v 9; llial “ (iod w jr 'luisf, 
Kioncilmg t}>e world to himself, not un- 
pulmg til. ir trespasses lUito them,” 2 (’or 

V 19; Ruin v 10, Iilph ii U>, and that 
“ tliiough deatli hi' dc -troyed him tlud had 
the power ot death,” Hob u it (duisR 
then, having thus “ Iniuddi d lnm,a'lt, and 
become ohedunt to (katti even tin. m cJh of 
the cross; (xod, fdso, hath highly exalted 
him, and givi-n himanamevJmh is above 
every name hath euinmanded us to ju e y in 
hi8 name; constituti'd hiin man’s A.lvu.afe 
and Intercessor; dislnhules his grace c .dv 
through lum, and m lu/uom* cd In; diatii; 
hath given all tlniig^ mtu ius h nuR , ,, ui 
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all judgment untohim ; that 
at tfas hatui of Jeaue every knee ehould bow»” 
andi that all men should honour the Son 
evm m they honour the Father,” PhiL U. 
8—10 5 John iii. 35 ; v. 22, 23. 

AH the offices of Christ, therefore, arise 
out of his gracious appointment, and volun- 
tary undertaking, to be ** the Mediator be- 
tween God and man ; ” between God offend- 
ed, and man offending ; and therefore under 
the penalty of God’s violated law, which 
denounces death against every transgressor. 
He is the Prophet, who came to teach us the 
extent and danger of our offences, and the 
means which God had appointed for their 
remission. He is “ the great High Priest of 
our profession,” who, having offered him- 
self without spot to God,” has entered the 
holiest to make intercession for us, and to 
present our prayers and services to God, 
securing to them acceptance by virtue of his 
own merits. He is King, ruling over the 
whole earth, for the maintenance and estab- 
lishment and enlargement of his church, 
and for the punishment of those who reject 
his authority ; and he is the final Judge of 
the quick and the dead, to whom is given 
the power of distributing the rewards and 
penalties of eternity. ISee Atonement and 
Jesus Christ. 

lliere is an essential connexion between 
the mediation of our Lord and the covenant 
of grace. (See Covenant.) He is therefore 
called the Mediator of ” a better covenant,” 
and of a new covenant,” The word Mo-lrris 
literally means a person in the middle,” 
between two parties ; and the fitness of there 
being a Mediator of the covenant of grace 
arises from this, that the nature of the cove- 
nant implies that the two parties were at 
variance. Those who hold the Socinian prin- 
ciples understand a mediator to mean nothing 
more than a messenger sent from God to 
give assurance of forgiveness to his offend- 
ing creatures. Those who hold the doctrine 
of the atonement understand, that Jesus is 
called the Mediator of the new covenant, 
because he reconciles the two parties, by 
having appeased the wrath of God which 
man had deserved, and by subduing that 
enmity to God by which their hearts were 
alienated from him. It is plain that this is 
being a mediator in the strict and proper 
sense of the word ; and there seems to be 
no reason for resting in a meaning less pro- 
per and emphatical. This sense of the term 
mediator coincides with the meaning of ano- 
ther phrase applied to him, Hebrews vii. 22, 
where he is cSdled npehrovos 9ta5^fn}s l 77 «os. 
If he is a Mediator in the last sense, then he 
is also fryvor, the sponsor, the surety, of the 
covenant. He undertook, on the part of the 
supreme Lawgiver, that the sins of those 
who repent shall be forgiven ; and he fulfil, 
led this undertaking by ofiTering, in their 
stead, a satisfaction to divine justice. He 
undintook, on their part, that they should 
Iceep the terms of the covenant ; and he ful- 


fils this undertakings by the mfiuenee of hie 
Spirit u^n their hearts* 

If a Mediator he essential to the covenant 
of grace, and if all who have been saved 
from the time of the first transgression were 
saved by that covenant, it follows that the 
Mediator of the new covenant acted in that 
character before he was manifested in the 
fiesh. Hence the importance of that doc- 
trine respecting the person of Christ ; that 
all the communications which the Almighty 
condescended to hold with the human race 
were carried on from the beginning by this 
Person j that it is he who spake to the patri- 
archs, who gave the law by Moses, and who 
is called in the Old Testament, ” the angel 
of the covenant.” These views open to 
us the full importance of a doctrine which 
manifestly unites in one faith all who obtain 
deliverance from that condition ; for, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, not only did the virtue 
of the blood which he shed as a Priest extend 
to the ages past before his manifestation, 
but all the intimations of the new cove- 
npt established in his blood were given by 
him as the great Prophet, and the blessings 
of the covenant were applied in every age 
by the Spirit, which he, as the King of his 
people, sends forth. The Socinians, who 
consider Jesus as a mere man, having no 
existence till he was born of Mary, necessa- 
rily reject the doctrine now stated : and the 
Church of Home, although they admit the 
divinity of our Saviour, yet, by the system 
which they hold with regard to the media- 
tion of Christ, agree with the Socinians in 
throwing out of the dispensations of the 
grace of God that beautiful and complete 
unity which arises from their having been 
conducted by one person. The Church of 
Rome considers Christ as Mediator only in 
respect of his human nature. As that nature 
did not exist till he was bora of Mary, they 
do not think it possible that he could exer- 
cise the office of Mediator under the Old 
Testament ; and as they admit that a Medi- 
ator is essential to the covenant of grace, 
they believe that those who lived under the 
Old Testament, not enjoying the benefit of 
his mediation, did not obtain complete remis- 
sion of sins. They suppose, therefore, that 
persons in former times who believed in a 
Saviour that was to come, and who obtained 
justification with God by this faith, were 
detained after death in a place of the infernal 
regions, which received the name of limbus 
patrum ; a kind of prison where they did 
not endure punishment, but remained with- 
out partaking of the joys of heaven, in earnest 
expectation of the coming of Christ, who, 
after suffering on the cross, descended to 
hell that he might set them free. This fan- 
ciful system has no other foundation than 
the slander support which it aj^ars to re- 
ceive from some obscure pasfi^es of scrip- 
ture that admit of another interpretation. 
But if Christ acted as the mediator of the 
covenant of grace from the time of the first 
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tTaii8|ree8M>B, this system becomes wholly 
lumecessary ; and we may believe, according 
to the general strain of scripture, and what 
we account the analogy of faith, that all who 
‘*died in faith since the world began, en- 
tered immediately after 'death into that 
** heavenly country which they desired.^* 
Although the members of the church of 
Rome adopt the language of scripture, in 
which Jesus is styled the Mediator of the 
new covenant, they differ from all Protestants 
in acknowledging other mediators ; and the 
use which they make of the doctrine that 
Christ is Mediator only in his human nature, 
is to justify their admitting those who had 
no other nature to share that office with him. 
Saints, martyrs, and especially the virgin 
Mary, are called mediatores secundarh^ be- 
cause it is conceived that they hold this cha- 
racter under Christ, and that, by virtue of 
his mediation, the superfluity of their merits 
may be applied to procure acceptance with 
God for our imperfect services. Under this 
character, supplications and solemn addresses 
are presented to them; and the mediatores 
secundarii receive in the church of Rome, not 
only the honour due to eminent virtue, but a 
worship and homage which that church wishes 
to vindicate from the charge of idolatry, by 
calling it the same kind of inferior and 
secondary worship which is offered to the 
man Christ Jesus, who m his human nature 
acted as Mediator. In opposition to all this, 
we hold that Jesus Christ was qualified to 
act as Mediator by the union between his 
divine and his human nature; that his divine 
nature gave an infinite value to all that he 
did, rendering it effectual for the purpose of 
reconciling us to God, while the condescen- 
sion by which he approached to man, in 
taking part of flesh and blood, fulfilled the 
gracious intention for which a Mediator was 
appointed; that the introducing any other 
mediator is unnecessary, derives no warrant 
from scripture, and is derogatory to the 
honour of him who is there called the “ one 
Mediator between God and men ;” and that 
as the union of the divine to the human nature 
is the foundation of that worship which m 
scripture is often paid to the Mediator of the 
new covenant, this worship does not afford 
the smallest countenance to the idolatry and 
will-worship of those who ascribe divine 
honours to any mortal. 

MEGIDDO, a city of the tribe of Manas- 
seb, famous for the battle fought there be- 
tween Pharaoh-Necho and king Josiah, in 
which the latter was defeated and mortally 
wounded, Joshua xvii. 11; Judges i. 27; 

2 Kings xxiii. 29. 

MELCHIZEDEK. When Abram re- 
turned from the slaughter of the Assyrians, 
in his way to Hebron, he was met at Snaveh, 
or King’s Dale, afterwards the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, be Ween Jerusalem and Mount 
Olivet, by MelcMzedek, king of Salem, the 
most ancient quarter of Jerusalem, a priest 
of the most high God, who gave him bread 
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and wine, and blessed him in the nama|||| 
of the •‘most high God. Creator of heaven^ 
and earth;” to whom Abram in return 
piously gave tithes, or the tenth part of all 
the spoils, as an offering to God, Heb. vii. 2. 
This Canaanitish prince was early considered 
as a type of Christ in the Jewish church : 

“ Thou art a priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchizedek,” Psalm cx. 4* He resem- 
bled Christ in the following particulars r 
1. In his name, Melckizedek, ** King of 
Righteousness;” 2. In his city, Sdmf 
“Peace;” 3. In his offices of liing and 
Priest of the most high God ; and, 4, In 
the omission of the names of his parents ^ 
and genealogy, the time of his birth and 
length of his life, exhibiting an indefinite 
reign and priesthood, according to the apos- 
tle’s exposition, Heb. vii. 5. The import of 
this is, that he came not to his office by 
right of primogeniture, (which implies a 
genealogy,) or by the way of succession, but 
was raised up and immediately called of God 
to it. In that respect Christ is said to be a 
riest after his “ order.” Then again, that 
e had no successor, nor could have ; for 
there was no law to constitute an order of 
succession, so that he was a priest only upon 
an extraordinary call. In this respect our 
Lord’s priesthood answers to his, because it 
is wholly in himself, who has no successor. 

An infinite number of absurd opinions have 
been at different times held respecting this 
mystic personage, as that he was 8hem, or 
Ham ; or, among those who think he was 
more than human, that he was the Holy 
Ghost, or the Son of God himself ; absurdi- 
ties which are too obsolete to need refutation. 

MELITA, now called Malta, an island in 
the African or Mediterranean Sea, between 
Africa and Sicily, twenty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth, formerly reckoned a 
part of Africa, but now belonging to Europe. 

St. Paul suffered shipwreck upon the coast 
of Malta, Acts xviii. 1 — 3. In the opinion 
of Dr. Hales, the island where this happened 
was not Malta, but Meleda. His words are ; 
“That this island was Meleda, near the 
Illyrian coast, not Malta, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, may appear from the following 
considerations ; 1. It hes confessedly in the 
Adriatic sea, but Malta a considerable dis- 
tance from it. 2. It lies nearer the mouth 
of the Adriatic than any other island of that 
sea; and would, of course, be more likely to 
receive the wreck of any vessel driven by 
tempests towards that quarter. And it lies 
north-west by north of the south-west pro- 
montory of Crete ; and came nearly in the 
direction of a storm from the south-east 
quarter. 3. An obscure island called Melite, 
whose inhabitants were ‘barbarous,’ was 
not applicable to the celebrity of Malta at 
that time, which Cicero represents as abound- 
ing in curiosities and riches, and possessing 
a remarkable manufacture of the finest linen ; 
and Diodorus Siculus more fuHy i • Malta 
is furnished with many and very good har- 
2x4 



ind Ike iialiebitanti ai^e very rich ; for 
” it Ift all M»t8 of artificcra, among whom 

^tasm aae excelletit weaver? of fine linen. 

hitmeB are very stately and beautiful, 
adorned with graccftd eaves, and pargetted 
white jdaster. The inhabitants are a 
c^ony of Phenicians, who, trading as mer- 
chants, as far as the western ocean, resorted 
to this place on account of its eommodious 
ports and convenient situation for maritime 
commerce; and by the advantage of this 
place, the inhabitants frequently became 
famous both for their wealth and their mer- 
chandise.’ 4. The circumstance of the viper, 
or venomous snake, which fastened on St. 
Paul’s hand, agrees with the damp and woody 
island of Meleda, affording shelter and pro- 
^r nourishment for such, but not with the 
dry and rocky island of Msdta, in which there 
are no serpents now, and none in the time of 
Pliny. 5. The disease with which the father 
of Publius was affected, dysentery combined 
with fever, probably intermittent, might well 
suit a country woody and damp, and proba- 
bly, for want of draining, exposed to the 
putrid effluvia of confined moisture ; but was 
not likely to affect a dry, rocky, and remark- 
ably healthy island like Malta.” 

MELON, Num. xi. 5, a luscious 

fruit so well known that a description of it 
would be superfluous. It grows to great 
perfection, and is highly esteemed in Egypt, 
especially by the lower class of people, dur- 
ing the hot months. The juice is peculiarly 
cooling and agreeable in that sultry climate, 
where it is justly pronounced one of the 
most delicious refreshments that nature, 
amidst her constant attention to the wants 
of man, aflbrds in tlie i>cason of violent heat. 
There are varieties of this fruit; hut that 
more particularly referred to in the text 
must be the water-melon. It is cultivated, 
says Hasselquist, on the hanks of the Nile, 
in the rich clayey earth, which subsides 
duringf the inundation. This serves the 
Egyptians for meat, drink, and physic. It 
is eaten in abundance during the season, 
even by the richer sort of people ; but the 
common people, on whom Providence has 
bestowed nothing hut poverty and patience, 
scpcely eat anyming hut these, and account 
this the best time of the year, as they are 
obliged to put up with worse fare at other 
seasons. This fruit sometimes serves them 
for drink, the juice refresliing these poor 
creatures, and they have less occasion for 
water than if they were to live on more sub- 
stantial food in this burning climate. Ibis 
well explains the regret expressed by the 
Israelites for the loss of this fruit, whose 
pleasant liquor had so often quenched their 
thirst, and relieved their weariness in their 
servitude, and which would have been ex- 
ceedingly grateful in a dry scorching desert. 

MMIPHIS. See Noph. 

MBNNONITES, a society of Baptists in 
HoUand, so called from Menno S^on of 
Inland, who lived in the sixteenth century. 
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iHe was origmally a Eomlsh pi^, but 
joined a of the Aiwdwptists, and, be- 
coming their leader, cured them of many 
extravagancies, and reduced the system to 
consistency and moderation. The Menno* 
nites maintain that practical piety is the 
essence of religion, and that the surest mark 
of the true <murch is the sanctity of its 
members. They plead for universal tolera* 
tion in religion, and debar none from their 
societies who lead pious lives, and own the 
scriptures for the word of God. They teach 
that infants are not the proper subjects of 
baptism ; that ministers of the gospel ought 
to receive no salary. They also object to 
the terms Person and Trinity, as not con- 
sistent with the simplicity of the scriptures. 
They are, like the society of Friends, utterly 
averse to oaths and war, and to capitsd 
punishments, as contrary to the spirit of the 
Christian dispensation. In their private 
meetings every one has the liberty to speak, 
to expound the scriptures, ana to pray. 
They assemble, or used to do so, twice every 
ear from all parts of Holland, at Ryns- 
ourg, a village two leagues from Leyden, 
at which time they receive the communion, 
sitting at a table in the manner of the Inde- 
pendents; but in their form of discipline 
they are said more to resemble the Presby- 
terians. The ancient Mennonites professed 
a contempt of erudition and science, and ex- 
cluded all from their communion who devi- 
ated in the least from the most rigorous 
rules of simplicity and gravity : but this pri- 
mitive austerity is greatly diminished in their 
most considerable societies. Those who ad- 
here to their ancient discipline are called 
Flemings or Flandrians. The whole sect 
were formerly called Watcrlandians, from 
the district in which they lived. The Men- 
nonites in Pennsylvania do not baptize by 
immersion, though they administer the or- 
dinance to none but adult persons. Their 
common method is this : The person to be 
baptized kneels, the minister holds his hands 
over him, into which the deacon pours water, 
so that it runs on the head of the baptized ; 
after which follow imposition of hands and 
pr^er. 

jDivine worship is conducted among the 
Mennonites much as among the churches of 
the reformed, or among the Dissenters in 
England, only with this peculiarity, that 
collections are made every sabbath-day, 
sometimes in the middle of the sermon, m 
two bags, one for the poor, and the other 
for the expenses of public worship. They 
have a Mennonite college at Amsterdam, 
and the ministers are chosen in some places 
by the congregation, and in others by the 
elders only. As they reject infant baptism, 
they refuse to commune at the Lord’s table 
witn any who administer the ordinance to 
children, unless resprinkled. They train up 
catechumens under their ministers, ana, 
about the age of sixteen, baptize them, tak- 
ing from the candidate, before the minister 
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and dderBi an account of hia repentance and 
faith* In come parts of North Holland* 
young < people are baptised on the day of 
their marriage. They baptize by pouring 
or emnkling thrice^ 

With respect to their confession of faith, 
as it is stated by One of their ministers, Mr. 
Oan, of Ryswick, they believe that in the 
fall man lost his innocence, and that all his 
posterity are bom with a natural propensity 
to evil, and with fleshly inclinations, and are 
exposed to sickness and death. The pos- 
terity of Adam derive no moral guilt from 
his fall; sin is personal, and the desert of 
punishment cannot be inherited. The in- 
ornate Son of God is set forth to us as infe- 
rior to the Father, not only in his state of 
humiliation, but in that of his exaltation, and 
as subject to the Father : he is nevertheless 
an object of religious tmst and confidence 
in like manner as the Father. With respect 
to the number of Mennonites in Holland, 
they are calculated at only thirty thousand, 
including children, and form about a hun- 
dred and thirty churches. In the United 
States of America, it appears, there are more 
than two hundred Mennonite churches, some 
of which contain as many as three hundred 
members in each. They are mostly the 
descendants of the Mennonites w'ho emi- 
grated in great numbers from Paltz. 

MERCY-SEAT, iKa^iigiov, propitiatory. 
This word is properly an adjective, agreeing 
with M'Sejua, a lid^ understood, which is ex- 
pressed by the LXX., Exod. xxv. 17. In 
that version, iKariipiov generally answers to 
the Hebrew ni&lD, from the verb ID 5, to 
cover, expiate, and was the lid or covering 
of the ark of the covenant, made of pure 
gold, on and before which the High Priest 
was to sprinkle the blood of the expiatory 
sacrifices on the great day of atonement, and 
where God promised to meet his people, 
Exod. xxv. 17, 22 ; xxix, 42 ; xxx. 36 ; Lev. 
xvi. 2, 14. St. Paul, by applying this name 
to ChrUt, Rom. iii. 25, assures us that He is 
the true mercy-seat, the reality of what the 
represented to the ancient believers ; 
by him our sins are covered or expiated, and 
through him God communes with us in 
mercy. The mercy-seat also represents our 
approach to God through Chnst ; we come 
to the throne of grace which is only a 
variation of the term ** mercy-seat.” 

MEROM, Waters of, or Locus Satnecko^ 
nitis : the most northern and the smallest of 
the three lakes which are supplied by the 
waters of the Jordan. Indeed the numerous 
branches of this river, descending from the 
mountains, unite in this small piece of water ; 
out of which issues the single stream which 
may be considered as the Jordan Proper, 
it is at present called the Lake of Houle ? 
and is s&uated in n hollow or valley, about 
twelve miles wide, called the Ard Houle, 
formed by the Djehel Heish on the west, and 
Djebel Safat on the east, the two branches 
into which the mountains of Hasbeya, or 
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Djebel Eshoikh^ the ancient Hermon, divides 
itself about flfteen miles to the north. 

MEROZ, a place in the neighbourhood of 
the brook Kishoii, whose inhabitants, refus- 
ing to come to the assistance of their bre- 
thren, when they fought with Sisera, wwre 
put under an anathema, Judges v. 23. 

M ESHEOH, CouNTEY or. Meshech was 
the sixth son of Japheth, and is generally 
mentioned in conjunction with his brother 
Tubal; and both were first seated in the 
north-eastern angle of Asia Minor, from the 
shores of the Buxine, along to the south of 
Caucasus ; where were the Montes Moschisi, 
and where, in after times, were the Iberi, 
Tibareni, and Moschi ; near to whom also, 
or mingled with them, were the Chalybes, 
who, It is probable, derived their Grecian 
appellation from the general occupation of 
the families of Tubal and Meshech, as work- 
ers in brass and iron, as the inhabitants of 
the same countries have been in all ages, for 
the supply of Tyre, Persia, Greece, and 
Armenia. There appears also to have been 
in the same neighbourhood, namely, in Ar- 
menia, a river and country termed Rosh ; 
for so, Bochart says, the river Araxes is 
called by the Arabs ; and that there was a 
people in the adjoining country called 
Rhossi. That passage in Ezekiel, xxxviii., 
also, which in our Bibles is rendered ** the 
chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” is, in 
the Scptuagmt, “ the prince of Rosh, Me- 
shech, and Tubal.” These Rossi and Mos- 
chi, who were neighbours in Asia, dispersed 
their colonies jointly over the vast empire of 
Russia; and preserve their names stiU in 
those of Russians and Muscovites. 

MESOPOTAMIA, an extensive province 
of Asia, the Greek name of which denotes 
“ between the rivers,” and on this account 
Strabo says, th-i kutou /xera^b rod Exf<^piir8 iral rod 
Tiypot, that ** it was situated between the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris.” In scripture this 
country is called Aram, and Aramea. But 
as Aram also signifies Syria, it is denomi- 
nated Aram Naharaim, or the Syria of the 
rivers. This province, which inclines from 
the south-east to the north-west, commenced 
at 33® 20' N. lat,, and terminated near 
37® 30' N. lat. Towards the south it ex- 
tended as far as the bend formed by the 
Jorikn at Cunaxa, and to the wall of Semi- 
ramis which separated it from Messene. 
Towards the north, it comprehended part of 
Taunis and the Mesius, which lay between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. The modern 
name, given by the Arabs to this part, is of 
the same import with the ancient appellation ; 
they call it “isle,” or, in their language, 
Al^Dgezera. In this northern part is found 
Osrhoene, which seems to have been the 
same place with Anthemusir. The northern 
part of Mesopotamia is occupied by chains 
of mountains passing from nortli«#Bst to 
south-east, in the situation of the rivers. 
The central parts of these mountams were 
called Singarse Montes. T he principal rivers 
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were Chaooras, (A1 Kabour,) which com- 
meuced at Charrae, (Harran,) east of the 
mountains, and discharged itself into the 
Euphrates at Circesium (Kirkisieh); tlie 
Mygdonius, (Hanali.) the source of which 
was near Nisibis, and its termination in the 
ChaWas. The principal towns in the east- 
ern part along the Tigris and near it, are 
Nisibis, (Nisibin,) Bezabde, (Zabda,) Singo- 
ra, (Sindja,) Labbana on the Tigris, (Mosul,) 
Hatru, (Harder,) and Apamea-Mesenes. At 
some distance to the south, upon the Tigris 
and on the borders of Mesopotamia, was the 
town of Antiochia, near which commenced 
the wall that passed from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates, under the name of Mums Media:, 
or Semiramidis. In the western part were 
Edessa, called also Callin-Khae, (Orfa,) 
CharraB, (Harran,) Nicephorium, (Raccaj 
Circesium at the mouth of the Chaboras, 
Anatho, (Anah,) Neharda, (Hadith Unnour,) 
upon the right of the Eujihrates. There are 
several other towns of less importance. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, this country was fertile 
in vines, and afforded abundance of good 
wine. According to Ptolemy, Mesopotamia 
had on the north a part of Armenia, on the 
west the Euphrates on the side of Syria, on 
the east the Tigris on the borders of Assyria, 
and on the south the Euphrates which joined 
the Tigris. M esopotamia was a satrapy under 
the kings of Syria. 

In the earliest accounts we have of this 
country, subsequent to the tune of Abraham, 
It was subject to a king, called Cushan- 
Rishathaim, then perhaps the most powerful 
potentate of the east, and the first by whom 
the Israelites were made captive, which hap- 
pened soon after the death of Joshua, and 
about B. C. 1400 , Judges iii. 8. The name 
of this king bespeaks him a descendant of 
Nimrod ; and it was probably of the Lower 
Mesopotamia only, or Babylonia, of which 
he was sovereign ; tlie northern parts being 
in the possession of the Arameans. This is 
implied in the history of Abraham; who, 
when ordered to depart from his country, 
namely, Chaldea, in the southern part of 
Mesopotamia, removed to Charran, still in 
Mesopotamia, but beyond the boundary of 
the Chaldees, and m the territory of Aram, 
About four hundred years after Cushan- 
Rishathaim, we find the northern parts of 
Mesopotamia in the hands of the Syrians of 
Zobah ; as we are told, in *2 Sam. x., that 
Hadarezer, king of Zobah, after his defeat 
by Joab, “ sent and brought out the Syrians 
that were beyond the river'* Euphrates. 
The whole country was afterwards seized by 
the Assyrians ; to whom it pertained till the 
dissolution of their empire, when it was 
divided between the Modes and the Baby- 
lonians. It subsequently forined a part of 
the Medo-Persian, second Syrian or Mace- 
donian, and Parthian empires, as it does at 
the present day of the moaern Persian. The 
southern part of Mesopotamia answers nearly 
to the country anciently called the land of 


Shinar ; to which the prophet Daniel, i. 2, 
refers, and Zechariah v. 11. 

“ On the fifth or sixth day after leaving 
Aleppo,” says Campbell in his Overland 
Journey to India, “ we arrived at the city of 
Diarbeker, the capital of the province of 
that name ; having passed over an extent of 
country of between three and four hundred 
miles, most of it blessed with the greatest fer- 
tility, and abounding with as rich pastures as 
I ever beheld, covered with numerous herds 
and flocks. The air was charmingly temperate 
in the day-time, but, to ray feeling, extreme- 
ly cold at night. Yet notwithstanding the 
extreme fertility of this country, the bad 
administration of government, conspiring 
with the indolence of the inhabitants, leaves 
it unpeopled and uncultivated. Diarbeker 
Proper, called also Mesopotamia from its ly- 
ing between two famous rivers, and by Mo- 
ses called Pada-Nauam, that is, ‘ the fruitful 
Syria,* abounds with corn, wine, oil, fruits, 
and all the necessaries of life. It is sup- 
posed to have been the seat of the eartlily 
paradise ; and all geographers agree that 
here the descendants of Noah settled irame. 
diately after the flood. To he treading that 
ground which Abraham trod, where Nahor 
the father of Rebecca lived, where holy Job 
breathed the pure air of piety and simplicity, 
and where J^aban the father-m-law of Jacob 
resided, was to me a circumstance produc- 
tive of delightful sensations As I rode 
along, I have often mused upon the contemp- 
tible stratagems to which 1 was reduced, m 
order to get through this country, for no other 
reason than because I was a Cliristian ; and I 
could not avoid reflecting with sorrow on the 
melancholy effects of superstition, and regret- 
ting that this fine tract of country, which 
ought to be considered above all others as 
the universal inheritance of mankind, sliould 
now be cut off from all except a horde of 
senseless bigots, barbarous fanatics, and in- 
flexible tyrants.” 

MESSIAH. The Greek word Xpirhs, from 
whence comes Christ and Christian, exactly 
answers to the Hebrew Messiah, which signi- 
fies him that hath received unction, a pro- 
phet, a king, or a priest. See Jesus (Jurist. 

Our Lord warned his disciples that false 
messiahs should arise, Matt. xxiv. 24 ; and 
the event has verified the prediction. No 
less than twenty-four false Christs have 
arisen in different places and at different 
times : — Caziba was the first of any note who 
made a noise in the world. Being dissatis- 
fied with the state of things under Adrian, 
he set himself up as the head of the Jewish 
nation, and proclaimed himself their long- 
expected messiah. He was one of those 
banditti that infested Judea, and committed 
all kinds of violence against the Romans; 
and bad become so powerful that he was 
chosen king of the Jews, and by them ac- 
knowledged their messiah. However, to 
facilitate the success of this bold enterprise, 
he changed his name from Caziba, which it 
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was at first> to that of Barchoclieba, alluding 
to the star foretold by Balaam ; for he pre- 
tended to be the star sent from heaven to 
restore his nation to its ancient liberty and 
glory. He chose a forerunner, raised an 
army, was anointed king, coined - money 
inscribed with his own name, and proclaimed 
himself messiah and prince of the Jewish 
nation. Adrian raised an army, and sent it 
against him ; he retired into a town called 
Either, where he was besieged. Barcho- 
cheba was killed in the siege, the city was 
taken, and a dreadful havoc succeeded. The 
Jews themselves allow, that, during this 
short war against the Romans in defence of 
this false messiah, they lost five or six hun- 
dred thousand souls. This was in the former 
pw:t of the second century. In the reign of 
Theodosius the Younger, A. D. 434, another 
impostor arose, called Moses Cretensis. He 
pretended to be a second Moses, sent to 
deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and 
promised to divide the sea, and give them a 
safe passage through it. Their delusion 
proved so strong and universal, that they 
neglected their lands, houses, and other con- 
cerns, and took only so much with them as 
they could conveniently carry And on the 
day appointed, this false Moses, having led 
them to the top of a rock, men, women, and 
children threw themselves headlong down 
into the sea, without the least hesitation or 
reluctance, till so great a number of them 
were drowmed as opened the eyes of the rest, 
and made them sensible of the cheat. They 
then began to look for their pretended leader; 
but he had disappeared, and escaped out of 
their hands. In the reign of Justin, about 
A.D. 520, another impostor appeared, who 
called himself the son of Moses. His name 
was Dunaan. He entered into a city of 
Arabia Felix, and there he greatly oppressed 
the Christians ; but he was taken prisoner, 
and put to death by Eiesban, an Ethiopian 
general. The Jews and Samaritans rebelled 
against the emperor Justinian, A. D. 529, 
and set up one Julian for their king, and 
accounted him the messiah. The emperor 
sent an army against them, killed great 
numbers of them, took their pretended 
messiah prisoner, and immediately put him 
to death. In the time of Leo Isaurus, about 
A. D. 721, arose another false messiah in 
Spain ; his name was Serenus. He drew 
great numbers after him, to their no small 
loss and disappointment ; but all his preten- 
sions came to nothing. The twelfth century 
was fruitful in messiahs. About A, D. 1 137, 
there appeared one in France, who was put 
to death, and numbers of those who followed 
him. In A. D. 1138, the Persians were dis- 
turbed with a Jew, who called himself the 
messiah. He collected a vast army ; but he 
too was put to death, and his followers 
treated with great inhumanity. A false 
messiah stirred up the Jews at Corduba in 
Spain, A.D. 1157. The wiser and better 
sort looked upon him as a madman, but the 
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great body of the Jews in the nation believed 
in him. On this occasion nearly all the 
Jews in Spain were destroyed. Another false 
messiah arose in the kingdom of Fez, A. D. 
1167, which brought great troubles and per- 
secutions upon the Jews that were scattered 
throughout that country. In the same year, 
an Arabian professed to be the messiah, and 
pretended to work miracles. When search 
was made for him, his followers fled, and he 
was brought before the Arabian king. Being 
questioned by him, he replied, that he was a 
prophet sent from (iod. The king then 
asked him what sign he could show to con- 
firm his mission. “ Cut ofl' my head,” said 
he, “and I will return to life again.” The 
king took him at his word, promising to 
believe him if his prediction was accom- 
plished. The poor wretch, however, never 
came to life again, and the cheat was suffici- 
ently discovered. Those who had been de- 
luded by him were grievously punished, and 
the nation condemned to a very heavy fine. 
Not long after this, a Jew who dwelt beyond 
the Euphrates, called himself the messiah, 
and drew vast multitudes of people after 
him. He gave this for a sign of it, that he 
had been leprous, and had been cured in the 
course of one night. He, like the rest, 
erished, and brought great persecution on 
18 countrymen. A magician and false 
christ arose in Persia, A.D. 1174, who se- 
duced many of the common people, and 
brought the Jews into great tribulation. 
Another of these impostors arose, A. D 
1176, m Moravia, who was called David 
Almusser. He pretended he could make 
himself invisible ; but he was soon taken and 
put to death, and a heavy fine laid upon the 
Jews. A famous cheat and rebel exerted 
himself in Persia, A.D. 1199, called David 
el David He was a man of learning, a great 
magician, and pretended to be the messiah. 
He raised an army against the king, but was 
taken and imprisoned; and, having made 
his escape, was afterwards retaken and be- 
headed. Vast numbers of the Jews were 
butchered for taking part with this impostor. 
Rabbi Lemlem, a German Jew of Austria, 
declared himself a forerunner of the messiah, 
A.D. 1500, and pulled down his own oven, 
promising his brethren that they should 
bake their bread in the holy land next year. 
A false chnst arose in the East Indies, 
A.D. 1615, and was greatly followed by the 
Portuguese Jews who are scattered over 
that country. Another in the liow Countries 
declared himself to be the messiah of the 
family of David, and of the line of Nathan, 
A. D. 1624. He promised to destroy Rome, 
and to overthrow the kingdom of antichrist, 
and the Turkish empire. In A. D. 1666, 
appeared the false messiah Sahatai Tzevi, 
who made a great noise, and gained a great 
number of proselytes. He was bom at 
Aleppo, and imposed on the Jews for a con- 
siderable time ; but afterwards, with a view 
of saving his life, he turned Mahometan* 
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and was at last beheaded. The last false 
Christ that made any considerable number of 
converts was one rabbi Mordecai, a Jew of 
Germany : he appeared, A. D. 1682. It was 
not long before ne was found out to be an 
impostor, and was obliged to flee from Italy 
to Poland to save his hfe : what became of 
him afterwards does not seem to be recorded. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls into other bodies. 
ThU tenet has been attributed to the sect 
of the pharisees. Josephus, who was himself 
a pharisee, gives this account of their doc- 
trine in these points : “ Every soul is im- 
mortal, those of the good only enter into 
another body, but those of the bad are tor- 
mented with everlasting punishment.” From 
whence it has been pretty generally con- 
cluded, that the resurrection they held was 
only a Pythagorean one, namely, the trans- 
migration of the soul into another body; 
from which they excluded all that were no- 
toriously wicked, who were doomed at once 
to eternal punishment; but their opinion 
was, that those who were guilty only of 
lesser crimes were punished for them in the 
bodies into which their souls were next sent. 
It is also supposed, that it was upon this 
notion the disciples asked our Lord, ** Did 
this man sin, or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” Johnix 2; and that some said, 
Christ was “ John the Baptist, some Elias, 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets,” 
Matt, xvi. 14. The transmigration of souls 
into other bodies was undoubtedly the opi- 
nion of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, and 
was embraced by some among the Jews; as 
by the author of the Boul^ of Wisdom, who 
says, that ” being good, he came into a body 
undefiled,” viii. 20. Nevertheless, it is 
questioned by some persons, whether the 
words of Josephus, before quoted, are a 
sufficient evidence of this doctrine of the 
metempsychosis being received by the whole 
sect of the pharisees ; for “ passing into 
another or diflerent body,” may only denote 
its receiving a body at the resurrection; 
which will be another, not in substance, but 
in quality ; as it is said of Christ at his trans- 
figuration, “rh cJSos rod 'arpoa-t&irov avrod crepov^ 
•*the fashion of his countenance was” ano- 
ther, or, as we render it, was altered,” 
Luke ix. 29. As to the opinion which some 
entertained concerning our Saviour, that he 
was either John the Baptist, or Elias, or 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. Matt. xvi. 
14, it is not ascyribed to the pharisees in par- 
ticular, and if it were, one cannot see how it 
could be founded on the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis ; since the soul of Elias, now 
inhabiting the body of Jesus, would no more 
make him to be Elias, than several others 
had been, in whose bodies the soul of Elias, 
according to this doctrine, is supposed to 
have dwelt since the death of that ancient 
prophet, near a thousand years before. Be- 
sides, how was it possible any person that 
taw Christ, who did not appear to be less 
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than thirty years old, should, according to 
the notion of the metempsychosis, conceive 
him to be John the Baptist, who had been 
so lately beheaded ? Surely this ajiprehension 
must be grounded on the supposition of a 
proper resurrection. It was probably, there- 
fore, upon the same account, that others took 
him to be Elias, and others Jeremias. Ac- 
cordingly, St. Luke expresses it thus : 
** Others say, that one of the old prophets 
is risen from the dead,” Luke ix. 19. It may 
farther be observed, that the doctrine of the 
resurrection, which St. Paul preached, was 
not a present metempsychosis, but a real 
future resurrection, which he calls “ the 
hope and resurrection of the dead,” Acts 
xxiii. 6. This he professed as a pharisee, 
and for this profession the partisans of that 
sect vindicated him against the sadducees, 
Acts xxiii. 7 — 9. Upon the whole, therefore, 
It a})pears most reasonable to adopt the 
opinion of Reland, though in opposition to 
the sentiments of many other learned men, 
that the pharisees held the doctrine of the 
resurrection in a proper sense. 

METHODISTS, a name given in derision 
at different times to religious persons and 
parties which have appeared in this country ; 
but which now principally designates the 
followers of the Rev. John Wesley. The 
societies raised up by the instrumentality of 
the Rev. George Whitefield were also called 
Methodists, and in Wales especially arc still 
known by that appellation. For distinction's 
sake, therefore, and also because a number 
of smaller sects have broken off from the 
Methodist societies since Mr. Wesley’s death, 
the religious body which he raised up and 
left organized under lus rules, have of late 
been generally denominated the Wksleyan 
Methodists. In the year 1729, Mr. John 
Wesley, being then fellow of Lincoln College, 
began to sjiend some evenings in reading the 
Greek Testament with Charles Wesley, stu- 
dent, and Mr. Morgan, commoner of Christ 
Church, and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton Col- 
lege. Not long after, two or three of the 
pupils of Mr. John Wesley, and one pupil of 
Mr. Charles Wesley, obtained leave to attend 
these meetings. They then began to visit 
the sick in ditferent parts of the town, and 
the prisoners also, who were confined in the 
castle. Two years after, they were joined 
by Mr Ingham, of Queen's College, Mr. 
Broughton, and Mr. Hervey ; and in 1 735, 
by the celebrated Mr. George Whitefield, 
then in his eighteenth year. At this time 
their number m Oxford amounted to about 
fourteen. They obtained the name of Me- 
thodists, from the exact regularity of their 
lives, and the manner of spending their time. 
In October, 1735, John and Charles Wesley, 
Mr. Ingham, and Mr. Delamotte, son of a 
merchant in London, embarked for Georgia, 
having been eng^ed by the trustees of that 
colony as chaplains ; but their ultimate de- 
sign was to preach the gospel to the Indians. 
No favourable opportunity offering itself for 
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this pious work and the strict and faithful 
preacning of the Wesleys having involved 
them in much persecution, and many dis- 
putes with the colonists, they returned to 
England, Mr. Charles Wesley in 173jr, Mr. 
John Wesley in 1738. On the passage to 
America, and while in Georgia, Mr. John 
had met with several pious Moravians ; whose 
doctrines of justification by faith alone, con- 
scious pardon of sin, and peace with God, 
confirmed by their own calmness in danger 
and freedom from the fear of death, greatly 
impressed him. On his return to England, 
he was more fully instructed in these views 
by Bohler, a Moravian minister ; and having 
proved their truth in his own experience, 
he began to preach in the churches of the 
metropolis, and other places, and then in 
rooms, fields, and streets, the doctrine of 
salvation by faith. In this his brother 
Charles was his zealous coadjutor ; and the 
ellcct was the awakening of great multitudes 
to a religious concern, and the commence- 
ment of a great revival of religion throughout 
the land, which has in its eflects extended 
itself to the most distant parts of the world. 
At the time of hlr. Wesley’s cl<‘ath, the 
societies m connexion with him m Europe, 
America, and the M^est Indies, amounted to 
eighty thousand members; they are now 
upwards of three hundred thousand, besides 
about half a million in the United States of 
America, who since the acquisition of inde- 
pendence by that country have formed a 
separate church. I'he rules of this religious 
society were drawn up by Messrs. John and 
Charles Wesley m 17-13, and continue to be 
in force They state the nature and design 
of a Methodist society in the following 
Words ; ** Such a society is no other than a 
company of men, having the form and seek- 
ing the power of godliness : united, in order 
to pray together, to receive the word of ex- 
hortation, and to watch over one another in 
love, that they may help each other to work 
out their own salvation. That it may the 
more easily be discerned whether they are 
indeed working out their own salvation, each 
society is divided into smaller companies, 
called classes, according to their respective 
places of abode. There are about twelve 
persons, sometimes fifteen, twenty, or even 
more, in each class ; one of whom is styled 
the leader. It is his business, 1. To see each 
person in his class once a week, at least, in 
order to inquire how their souls prosper ; to 
advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occa- 
sion may require ; to receive what they are 
willing to give to the poor, or towards the 
support of the gospel. 2. To meet the 
minister and the stewards of the society once 
a week, to inform the minister of any that 
arc sick, or of any that walk disorderly and 
will not be reproved ; to pay to the stewards 
what they have received of their several 
classes in the week preceding ; and to show 
their account of what each person has con- 
tributed. There is only one condition pre- 
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viously required of those who desire admis- 
sion into these societies, namely^ a desire to 
flee from the wrath to come ; to be saved 
from their sins : but wherever this is really 
fixed in the soul, it will be shown by its 
fruits. It is therefore expected of all who 
continue therein, that they should continue 
to evidence their desire of salvation, 1. By 
doing no harm ; by avoiding evil in every 
kind, especially that which is most generally 
practised, such as taking the name of Go^ in 
vain; profaning the day of the Lord, either 
by doing ordinary work thereon, or by buy • 
ing or selling; drunkenness; buying and 
selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, 
unless in cases of extreme necessity; fighting, 
quarrelling, brawling ; brother going to law 
with brother ; returning evil for evil, or rail- 
ing for 1 ailing; the using many words m 
buying or selling; the buying or selling 
uncustomed goods ; the giving or taking 
things on usury, that is, unlawful interest ; 
unchai it >ble or unprofitable conversation, 
particulaily speaking evil of magistrates or 
of ministers ; doing to others as we would 
not they shouhl do unto us; doing what 
we know is not for the glory of God, as the 
putting on of gold or costly apparel ; the 
taking such diversions as cannot be used in 
the name of the Lord Jesus; singing those 
songs, or reading those books, which do not 
tend to the knowledge or love of God ; soft- 
ness, or needless scU-indulgence ; laying up 
treasure upon earth; boi rowing without a 
probability of pa>ing; or taking up goods, 
without a piobability of paying for them. It 
is expected of all who continue in these soci- 
eties, that they should continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation, 2. By doing good ; 
by being in every kind merciful after their 
power, as they have opportunity ; doing 
good of every possible sort, and, as far as 
possible, to all men ; to their bodies, of the 
ability winch God giveth, by giving food to 
the hungry, by clotlnng the naked, by visit- 
ing or helping them that are sick or in 
piison; to their souls, by instructing, re- 
proving, or exhorting all wo have any inter- 
course with ; trampling under foot that 
enthusiastic doctrine of devils, — that we are 
not to do good, unless our hearts be free to 
it ; by doing good, especially to them that 
are of the household of faith, or groaning so 
to be ; employing them preferably to others ; 
buying one of another ; helping each other 
in business, and so much the more as the 
world will love its own, and them only ; by 
all possible diligence and frugality, that the 
gospel be not blamed ; by running with pa- 
tience the race set before them, denying 
themselves, and taking up their cross daily; 
submitting to bear the reproach of Christ ; 
to be as the filth and oflscouring of the 
world, and looking that men should say all 
manner of evil of them falsely for the Lord’s 
sake. It is expected of all who desire to con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salvation, 
3. By attending on all the ordinances of 
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God : such are, the public worship of God ; those who were engaged in the ministry was 
the ministry of the word, either read or ex- also annually examined ; and those who had 
pounded ; the supper of the Lord ; family passed the appointed term of probation, were 
and private prayer ; searching the scriptures, solemnly received into the ministry. All the 
and fasting andf abstinence. These are the preachers were itinerants, and, animated by 
general rules of our societies, all which we the example of Mr. Wesley, went through 
are taught of God to observe, even in his great labours, and endured many privations 
written word, the onlvrule, and the sufficient and persecutions, but with such success that 
rule, both of our faith and practice ; and all societies and congregations were in a few 
these we know his Spirit writes on every years raised up in almost every part of Eng- 
truly awakened heart. If there be any among land, and in a very considerable number of 
us who observes them not, who habitually places in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. The 
breaks any of them, let it be made known to doctrines held by the Methodists, Mr. Wes- 
them who watch over that soul, as they that ley declared repeatedly in his writings to be 
must give an account. We will admonish those contained in the Articles of the church 
him of the error of his ways ; we will bear of England ; for he understood the article on 
with him for a season ; but then, if he repent predestination, as many others have done, in 
not, he hath no mqre place among us : we a sense not contrary to the doctrine of the 
have delivered our own souls.” redemption and the possible salvation of the 

The effect produced by the preaching of whole human race. It will, therefore, be 
the two brothers in various parts of the merely necessary to state those views of cer- 
kingdom, and those frequently the most tain doctrines which it has been thought the 
populous and rude, rendered it necessary to Wesleyan Methodists hold in a somewhat 
call out preachers to their assistance, and peculiar way, or on which they have been 
especially since the clergy generally re - most liable to misrepresentation, 
mained negligent, and rather opposed and They maintain the total fall of man in 
persecuted, than encouraged, the Wesleys Adam, and his utter inability to recover 
in their endeavours to effect a national re- himself, or take one step towards his reco- 
formation. The association of preachers very, without the grace of God preventing 
with themselves in the work led to an annual him, that he may have a good will, and 
meeting of the ministers, then and since working with him when he has that good 
called the Conference. The first Conference will.” They assert that ” Christ, by the 
was held in June 1744, at which Mr. Wesley grace of God, tasted death for every man.” 
met hi^ brother, two or three other clergy- This grace thev call free, as extending itself 
men, and a few of the preachers, whom he freely to all. They say that Christ is the 
had appointed to come from various parts. Saviour of all men, especially of them that 
to confer with them on the affairs of the believe ; ” and that, consequently, they are 
societies. ** Monday, June 25,” observes authorized to offer salvation to all, and to 
Mr. Wesley, ** and the five following days, ” preach the gospel to every creature.” 
we spent m coifference with our preachers. They hold justification by faith. “ Justifica- 
seriously consiaering by what means we tion,” says Mr. Wesley, “ sometimes means 
might the most effectually save our own our acquittal at the last day, Matt. xii. 37 : 
souls, and them that heard us ; and the but this is altogether out of the present 
result of our consultations we set down to question ; for that justification whereof our 
be the rule of our future practice.” Since Articles and Homilies speak, signifies pre- 
that time, a Conference has been annually sent forgiveness, pardon of sins, and conse- 
held; Mr. Wesley himself having presided at ouently acceptance with God, who therein 
forty-seven. The subjects of their delibera- aeclares his righteousness, or justice, and 
tions were proposed in the form of questions, mercy, by or for t^e remission of sins that 
which were amply discussed ; and the ques- are past, Romans iii. 25, saying, ' 1 will be 
tions, with the answers agreed upon, were merciful to thy unrighteousness, and thine 
afterwards printed under the title of “ Mi- iniquities I will remember no more.* I be- 
nutes of several Conversations between the lieve the condition of this is faith, Romans 
Rev. Mr. Wesley and others,” commonly iv. 5, &c. ; I mean, not only that without 
called Minutes of Conference. faith we cannot be justified, but also that as 

As the kingdom had been divided into soon as any one has true faith, in that mo- 
circuits, to each of which several preachers ment he is justified. Faith, in general, is a 
were appointed for one or two years, a part divine supernatural evidence, or conviction, 
of the work of every Conference was to ar- of things not seen, not discoverable by our 
range these appointments and changes. In bodil)^ senses, as being either past, future, 
the early Conferences various points of doc- or spiritual. Justifying faith implies, not 
trine were discussed with reference to the only a divine evidence, or conviction, that 
agreement of all in a common standaid; and ‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
when this was settled, and the doctrinal dis- unto himself,’ but a full reliance on the 
cussions discontinued, new regulations con- merits of his death, a sure confidence that 
tinned to be adopted, as the state of the soci- Christ died for my sins ; that he loved me, 
eties, and the enlargii^ opportunities of and gave himself for me : and the moment 
doing good, required. The character of all a penitent sinner believes this, God pardons 
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and absolves him.” This faith, Mr. Wesley 
affirms, ** is the gift of God. No man is able 
to work it in himself. It is a work of Omni- 
potence. It requires no less power thus to 
cmicken a dead soul, than to raise a body 
that lies in the grave. It is a new creation ; 
and none can create a soul anew but He who 
at first created the heavens and the earth. 
It is the free gift of God, which he bestows 
not on those who are worthy of his favour, 
not on such as are previously holy^ and 
to be crowned with all the blessings of his 
goodness ; but on the ungodly and unholy, 
on those who till that hour were fit only for 
everlasting destruction; those m whom is 
no good thing, and whose only plea was, 

* God be merciful to me, a sinner I * No 
merit, no goodness, in man, precedes the 
forgiving love of God. His pardoning mercy 
supposes nothing in us but a sense "of mere 
sin and misery ; and to all who see and feel 
and own their wants, and their utter inability 
to remove them, God freely gives faith, for 
the sake of Him in whom lie is always well 
pleased. Good works follow this faith, Luke 
vi. 43, but cannot go before it ; much less 
can sanctification, which implies a continued 
course of good works, springing from holi- 
ness of heart.” As to rejientance, he insisted 
that it is conviction of sin, and that repent- 
ance, and works meet for repentance, go 
before justifying faith ; but he held, with 
the church of England, that all works, be- 
fore justification, had **the nature of sm;” 
and that, as they had no root in the \o\ e of 
God, which can only arise from a persuasion 
of his being reconciled to us, they could not 
constitute a moral worthiness preparatory to 
pardon. That true repentance sjiriiigs from 
the grace of God, is most ccitain ; but, 
whatever fruits it may bring forth, it changes 
not man’s relation to God. He is a sinner, 
and IS justified as such; ‘^for it is not a 
saint, but a sinner, that is forgiven, and 
under the notion of a sinner.” God justi- 
fieth the ungodly, not the godly. Repent- 
ance, according to his statement, is neces- 
sary to true faith ; but faith alone is the 
direct and immediate instrument of pardon. 
They hold also the direct internal testimony 
of the Holy Spirit to the believer’s adop- 
tion ; for an exposition of which see Holy 
Ghost. 

They maintain also that, by virtue of the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, it is their privilege to arrive 
at that maturity in grace, and participation of 
the divine nature, which excludes sin from 
the heart, and fills it with perfect love to 
God and man. This they denominate Chris- 
tian perfection . On this doctrine Mr. Wesley 
observes, “ CJiristian perfection does not im- 
ply an exemption from ignorance or mistake, 
infirmities or temptations ; but it implies the 
being so crucified with Christ, as to be able 
to testify, * I live not, but Christ liveth in me,' 
Gal. ii. 23, and ‘ hath purified their hearts 
by faith,’ Acts xv. 9.” Again ; To explain 
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myself a little further on this head: 1. Not 
only sin, properly so called, that is, a volun- 
tary transgression of a known law ; but sin, 
improperly so called, that is, an involuntary 
transgression of a divine law, known or 
unknown, needs the atoning blood. 2. I 
believe there is no such perfection in this 
life as excludes these involuntary transgres- 
sions, which I apprehend to be naturally 
consequent on the ignorance and mistakes 
inseparable from mortality. 3. Therefore, 
sinless perfection is a phrase I never use, 
lest I should seem to contradict myself. 4. I 
believe a person filled wdth the love of God 
is still liable to these involuntary transgres- 
sions. 5. Such transgressions you may call « 
sins, if you please ; I do not, for the reasons 
above mentioned.” 

The Rules of the Methodist Societies have 
been already given ; but, in order to have a 
general view of their ecclesiastical economy, 
it must be remarked, that a number of 
these societies united together form w'hat 
is called a circuit. A circuit generally 
includes a large market-town, and the cir- 
cumjacent villages to the extent of ten or 
fifteen miles. To one circuit two or three, 
and sometimes four, preachers are appointed, 
one of whom is styled the superintendent ; 
and this is the sphere of their labour for at 
least one year, or not more than three years. 
Once a quarter the preachers meet all the 
classes, and speak personally to each mem- 
ber. Those who have walked orderly the 
preceding quarter then receive a ticket. 
'J''he.se tickets are in some respects analogous 
to the tesserm of the ancients, and answer all 
the purposes of the commendatory letters 
spoken of by the apostle. Their chief use is 
to prevent imposture. After the visitation 
of the classes a meeting is held, consisting of 
all the preachers, leaders, and stewards in 
the circuit. At this meeting the stewards 
deliver their collections to a circuit-steward, 
and everything relating to temporal matters 
is publicly settled. At this meeting the can- 
didates for the ministry are proposed, and 
the stewards, after officiating a definite 
period, are changed. A number of circuits, 
from five to ten, more or fewer, according to 
their extent, form a district, the preachers of 
which meet annually. Every district has a 
chairman, who fixes the time of meeting. 
ITicse assemblies have authority, 1. To ex- 
amine candidates for the ministry, and pro- 
bationers, and to try and suspend preachers 
who are found immoml, erroneous in doc- 
trine, or deficient in abilities 2. To decide 
concerning the building of chapels. 3. To 
examine the demands from the poorer cir- 
cuits resiiecting the support of the preachers 
and of their families, from the public funds. 

4, To elect a representative to attend and 
form a committee to sit previously to the 
meeting of the Conference, in order to pre- 
pare a draught of the stations of all the 
preachers for the ensuing year. The judg- 
ment of this meeting is conclusive until Con- 
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ference, to which an appeal is allowed in all 
cases. 

The Conference, strictly speaking, consists 
only of a hundred of the senior preachers, 
according to the arrangements prescribed in 
a deed of declaration, executed by Mr. Wes- 
ley, and enrolled in chancery. But the 
preachers elected at the preceding district 
meetings as representatives, the superinten- 
dents of the cii cults, and such preachers as 
the districts allow to attend, sit and vote 
usually as one body. At the conference, 
every preacher's character undergoes the 
strictest scrutiny; and if any charge be 
proved against him, he is dealt with accord- 
ingly. The preachers are also stationed, 
the proceedings of the subordinate meetings 
reviewed, and the stale of the connexion at 
large is considered. The Conference is com- 
monly held m London, lieeds, Bristol, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Sheffield, in rota- 
tion, at the latter end of July. 

By the Minutes of the last Conference, 
1831, it apnears that this religious body had 
three hunured and sixty three circuits m 
England, Wales, and Scotland ; forty-five m 
Ireland ; and a hundred and fifty-six mis- 
sion stations, most of them being also cir- 
cuits, in Sweden, France, the Mediterranean, 
Continental India, Ceylon, the Smith Seas, 
Africa, the W^cst Indies, and British Ame- 
rica. The number of members in the socie- 
ties were, in Great Britain, two hundred and 
forty-nine thousand one hundred and nine- 
teen; in Ireland, twenty-two thousand four 
hundred and seventy ; in the foreign sta- 
tions, forty-two thousand seven hundred 
and forty-three. Ilieir regular preachers 
were eight hundred and forty six in Great 
Britain ; m Ireland, a hundred and forty-six ; 
in foreign stations, exclusive of catechists, 
a hundred and eighty-seven. 

METHUSELAH, the son of Enoch, and 
father of Lamech, Gen. v. ‘21, He was born 
A.M. C87, and died A.M. 1050, being the 
very year of the deluge, at the age of nine 
hundred and sixty-nine, the greatest age to 
which any moital man ever attained. 

MIC AH, the seventh in order of the twelve 
lesser prophets, is supposed to have prophe- 
sied about B. C. 750 He was commissioned to 
denounce the judgments of God against both 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, for their 
idolatry and wickedness. The principid 
predictions contained in this book are, the 
invasions of Shalmanezer and Sennecharib ; 
the destruction of Samaria and of Jerusidem, 
mixed with consolatory promises of the de- 
liverance of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, and of the downfal of the power 
of their Assyrian and Babylonian oppressors ; 
the cessation of prophecy in consequence of 
their continued deceitfulness and hypocrisy ; 
and a desolation in a then distant period, still 
greater than that which was declared to he 
impending. The birth of the Messiah at 
Bethlehem is also expressly foretold; and 
the Jews are directed to look to the establish- 
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ment and extent of his kingdom, as an mi* 
failing source of comfort amidst general 
distress. The style of Micah Is iieiv^ous, 
concise, and elegant, often elevated and 
poetical, but sometimes obscure from sudden 
transitions of subject ; and the contrast of 
the neglected duties of justice, mercy, hu- 
mility, and piety, with the punctilious ooserv- 
ance of the ceremonial sacrifices, affords a 
beautiful example of the harmony which 
subsists between the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations, and shows that the law par- 
took of that spiritual nature which more 
immediately characterizes the religion of 
Jesus. 

The prophecy of Micah, contained in the 
fifth chapter, is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant single prophecy in all the Old Testa- 
ment, and the most comprehensive respect- 
ing the personal character of the Messiah, 
and his successive manifestations to the 
world. It crowns the whole chain of predic- 
tions respecting the several limitations of the 
promised seed : to the line of Shem ; to the 
family of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; 
to the tribe of Judah ; and to the royal house 
of David, terminating in his birth at Beth- 
lehem, “ the city of David.” It carefully 
distinguishes his human nativity from his 
divine nature and eternal existence ; foretels 
the casting off of the Israelites and Jews for 
a season ; their ultimate restoration ; and 
the universal peace which should j ire vail m 
the kingdom and under the government of 
the Messiah. This prophecy, therefore, 
forms the basis of the New Testament reve- 
lation which commences with the birth of 
the Messiah at Bethlehem, the miraculous 
circumstances of which are recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke in the introduction 
to their resjicctive histories ; the eternal 
subsistence of Christ as “ the Word,” in the 
sublime introduction to St. John’s Gospel; 
his prophetic character and second coming, 
illustrated in the four Gospels and in the 
apostolic Epistles. 

MICHAEL. See Archangel. 

MIDI AN, Land ov, or country of the 
Midianites, derived its name and its inhabit- 
ants from Midian, the son of Abraham by 
Keturah. This country extended from the 
east of the land of Moab, on the east of the 
Dead Sea, southward, along the Elanitic 
gulf of the Red Sea, stretching some way 
into Arabia. It further passed to the south 
of the land of Edom, into the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, where Moses met with the 
daughter of Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
whom he married. The Midianites, together 
with their neighbours, the Ishmaelites, were 
early engaged in the trade between the east 
and the w’est, as we find the party to whom 
Joseph was sold, carrying spices, the pro- 
duce of the east, into Egypt ; and, taking 
Gilead in their way, to add the celebrated 
and highly-prized balm of that country to 
their merchandise. It appears that, at the 
time of the passage of the Israelites through 
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the ecmntry of the Amorites, the Midianiteu 
had been subdued by that people, as the 
chiefs or kings of their five principal tribes 
are called dukes of Sihon, and dwelt in his 
country, Joshua xiii. 21. It was at this time 
that the Midianites, alarmed at the numbers 
and the progress of the Israelites, united with 
the Moabites in sending into Syria for Ba- 
laam, the soothsayer ; thinking to do that 
by incantation which they despaired of 
effecting by force. The result of tins mea- 
sure, the constraint imposed on Balaam to 
bless instead of to curse, and the subsequent 
defeat and slaughter of the Midianites, mrms 
one of the most interesting narratives in the 
early history of the Jews, Num. xxii. — ^xxv., 
XXXI. About two hundred years after this, 
the Midianites, having recovered their num- 
bers and their strength, were permitted by 
God to distress the Israelites for the space 
of seven years, as a punishment for their 
relapse into idolatry. But at length their 
armies, “like grass-hoppers for multitude, 
with camels out of number as sand by the 
sea-side for multitude,*’ which had encamped 
in the Valley of Jezreel, were miraculously 
defeated by Gideon, Judges vi. — viii. The 
Midianites appear not to have survived this 
second discomfiture as a nation ; but their 
remains became gradually incorporated with 
the Moabites and Arabians. 

MIGDOL. Moses writes, that when the 
Israelites came out of Egypt, the Lord com- 
manded them to encamp over against Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-Zephon, Exod. xiv. 2. It is 
not known whether this Migdol was a city, 
or only a fortress : probably the latter, m 
which a garrison was stationed. 

MILE, a measure of length, containing a 
thousand paces. Eight stadia or furlongs 
make a mile. The Romans commonly 
measured by miles, and the Greeks by 
furlongs. The furlong was a hundred 
and twenty-five paces; the pace was five 
feet. The ancient Hebrews had neither 
miles, furlongs, nor feet, but only the cubit, 
the reed, and the line. The rabbins make a 
mile to consist of two thousand cubits, and 
four miles make a parasang. 

MILETUS, a city on the continent of 
Asia Minor, and in the province of Cana, 
memorable for being the birth-place of 
Thales, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
of Anaximander and Anaximines, the philo- 
sophers, and of Timotheus, the musician. 
It was about thirty-sLx miles south of Ephe- 
sus, and the capital of both Caria and Ionia. 
The Milesians were subdued by the Persians, 
and the country passed successively into the 
power of the Greeks and Romans. At pre- 
sent the Turks call it Molas, and it is not 
far distant from the true Meander, which 
encircles all the plain with many mazes, 
and innumerable windings. It was to this 
place that St. Paul called the elders of the 
church of Ephesus, to deliver his last 
charge to them. Acts xx. 15. &c. Tliere 
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was another Miletus in Crete, mentioned 
2 Tim. IV. 20. 

MILL. In the first ages they parched or 
roasted their grain ; a practice which the peo- 
ple of Israel, as we learn from the scriptures, 
long continued ; afterwards they pounded it 
in a mortar, to which Solomon thus alludes ; 
“Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will 
not his foolishness depart from him,** Prov. 
xxvii. 22. This was succeeded by mills, 
similar to the hand-mills formerly used in 
this country, of which there were two sorts ; 
the first weie large, and turned by the 
strength of horses or asses ; the second were 
smaller, and wrought by men, commonly by 
slaves condemned to this hard labour, as a 
punishment for their crimes. Chardin re- 
marks, in Ins manuscript, that the persons 
employed are generally female slaves, who 
are least regarded, or are least fitted for any 
thing else ; for the work is extremely labori- 
ous, and esteemed the lowest employment 
about the house. Most of their corn is 
ground by these little mills, although they 
sometimes make use of large mills, wrought 
byo.xen or camels. Near Ispahan, and some 
of the other great cities of Persia, ho saw 
water-mills ; hut he did not meet with a 
single wind-mill in the east Almost (‘very 
family grind their wheat and barley at home, 
having two portable null-stones for that pur- 
pose ; of winch the uppermost is turned 
round by a small handle of wood or iron 
that is placed in the rim. When tins stone 
is large, or expedition is requiied, a second 
person is called in to assist; and as it is 
usual for the women only to be concerned 
in this employment, who seat themselyCvS 
over against each other, uitli the millstone 
between them, wc may see the propriety of 
the expression m the declaration of Moses : 

“ And all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt shall die, from the first horn of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon lus throne even 
unto the first-born of the maid-servant that 
is behind the mill,’* Exod. xi. 5. The man- 
ner in which the hand-mills are worked is 
well described by Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his 
Travels ; “ Scarcely had wc reached the 
apartment prepared for our reception, when, 
looking from the window into the court- yard 
belonging to the house, we beheld two 
women grinding at the mill, in a manner 
most forcibly illustrating the saying of our 
Saviour : ‘ 1 wo women shall be grinding at 
the mill, the one shall be taken and the 
other left.* They were preparing flour to 
make our bread, as it is always customary in 
the country when strangers arrive. The two 
women, seated upon the ground opposite to 
each other, held between them two round 
flat stones, such as arc seen in Lapland, and 
such as in Scotland are called querns. In 
the centre of the upper stone was a cavity 
for pouring m the corn, and by the side of 
this an upright wooden handle for moving 
the stone. As this operation began, one ^ 
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the women opposite received it from her 
companion, who pushed it towards her, who 
again sent it to her companion ; thus com- 
municating a rotatory motion to the upper 
atone, their left hands being all the %vhile 
employed in supplying fresh com, as fast as 
the bran and flour escaped from the sides of 
the machine.” When they are not impelled, 
as in this instance, to premature exertions 
by the arrival of strangers, they grind their 
com in the morning at break of day : the 
noise of the mill is then to be heard every 
where, and is often so great as to rouse the 
inhabitants of the cities from their slumbers ; 
for it is well known they bake their bread 
every day, and commonly grind their com 
as it is wanted. The noise of the millstone 
is therefore, with great propriety, selected 
by the prophet as one of the tokens of a 
populous and thriving country : Moreover, 

I will take from them the voice of mirth, 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the 
sound of millstones and the light of a candle, 
and their whole land shall be a desolation,” 
Jer. XXV. 10. The morning shall no more 
be cheered with the joyful sound of the mill, 
nor the shadows of evening by the light of 
a candle ; the morning shall be silent, and 
the evening dark and melancholy, where 
desolation reigns. ** At the earliest dawn of 
the morning,” says Mr Forbes, “ in all the 
Hindoo towns and villages, the hand-mills 
are at work, when the menials and widows 
grind meal for the daily consumption of the 
family : this work is always performed by 
women, who resume their task every morn- 
ing, especially the forlorn Hindoo widows, 
divested of every ornament, and with their 
heads shaved, degraded to almost a state of 
servitude.” How affecting, then, is the call 
to the daughter of Babylon ! — ‘‘ Come down, 
and sit in the dust, 0 daughter of Babylon, 
sit on the ground: there is no throne, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans ; for thou shalt 
no more be called tender and delicate Take 
the millstones, and grind meal ; uncover thy 
locks, make bare the leg, uncover the thigh, 
pass over the rivers,” Isaiah xlvii, 1, 2. 

The custom of daily grinding their com 
for the family, shows the propriety of the 
Jaw : “ No man shall take the nether or the 
upper millstone to pledge, for he taketh a 
man’s life to pledge because if he take either 
the upper or the nether millstone, he deprives 
him of his daily provision, which cannot be 
prepared without them. That complete and 
perpetual desolation which, by the just allot- 
ment of Heaven, is ere long to overtake the 
mystical Babylon, is clearly signified by the 
same precept ; The sound of the millstone 

fih^l he heard no more at all in thee,” Rev. 
xviii. 22. 'Fhe means of subsistence being 
entirely destroyed, no human creature shall 
ever occupy the ruined habitations more. 
In the book of Judges, the sacred historian 
alludes, with characteristic accuracy, to seve- 
ral circumstances implied in that custom, 
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where he describes the fall of Abimelecii: 
A woman of Thebcz, driven to desperation 
by his furious attack on the tower, started 
up from the mill at which she was grinding, 
seized the upper millstone, auu, 

rushing to the top of the gate, cast it on his 
head, and fractured his skull. This was the 
feat of a woman, for the mill is worked only 
by females ; it was not a piece of a millstone, 
but the rider, the distinguishing name of the 
upper millstone, which literally rides upon 
the other, and is a piece or division of the 
mill : it was a stone of two feet broad, and 
therefore fully sufficient, when thrown from 
such a height, to produce the effect men- 
tioned in the narrative. It displays, also, 
the vindictive contempt which suggested the 
punishment of Samson, the captive ruler of 
Israel, that the Philistines, with barbarous 
contumely, compelled him to perform the 
meanest service of a female slave ; they sent 
him to grind in the prison. Judges xvi. 21, 
but not for himself alone; this, although 
extremely mortifying to the hero, had been 
more tolerable ; they made him grinder for 
the prison, perhaps while the vilest male- 
factor was permitted to look on, and join 
in the mockery. Samson, the ruler and 
avenger of Israel, labours, as Isaiah fore- 
told the virgin daughter of Babylon should 
labour : “ Come doWn, and sit in the dust, 
() virgin daughter of Babylon : there is no 
throne,” no seat for thee, “ O daughter of 
the Chaldeans. Take the millstones and 
grind meal,” but not with the wonted 
song ; “sit thou silent, and get thee into 
darkness,” there to conceal thy vexation 
and disgrace, Isaiah xlvii. 1, 2, 5. The 
females engaged in this operation, endea- 
voured to beguile the lingering hours of 
toilsome exertion with a song. We learn 
from an expression of Aristophanes, pre- 
served by Atnenceus, that the Grecian maidens 
accompanied the sound of the millstones 
with their voices. This circumstance im- 
parts force to the description of the pro- 
phet : the light of a candle was no more 
to be seen in the evening ; the sound of the 
millstones, the indication of plenty, and the 
song of the grinders, the natural expression 
of joy and happiness, were no more to be 
heard at the dawn. The grinding of corn 
at so early an hour throws light on a pas- 
sage of considerable obscurity : “ And the 
sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, Rechab and 
Baanah, went, and came about the heat of 
the day to the house of Ishbosheth, who lay 
on a bed at noon ; and they came thither 
into the midst of the house, as though they 
would have fetched wheat, and they smote 
him under the fifth rib; and Rechab and 
Baanah his brother escaped,” 2 Sam. iv. 5 — 7. 
It is still a custom in the east, according to 
Dr. Perry, to allow their soldiers a certain 
quantity of corn, with other articles of pro- 
visions, together with some pay ; and as it 
was the custom, also, to carry their corn to 
the mill at break of day^ these two captains 
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very naturally went to the palace the day 
before to fetch wheat, in order to distribute 
it to the soldiers, that it might be sent to 
the mill at the accustomed hour in the morn- 
ing. The princes of the east in those days, 
as the history of David shows, lounged in 
their divan, or reposed on their couch, till 
the cool of the evening began to advance. 
Rechab and Baanah, therefore, came in the 
heat of the day, when they knew that Ish- 
bosheth, their master, would be resting on 
his bed; and as it was necessary, for the 
reason just given, to have the corn the day 
before it was needed, their coming at that 
time, though it might be a little earlier than 
usual, created no suspicion, and attracted 
no notice. 

MILLENARIANS are those who believe, 
according to an ancient tradition in the 
church, grounded on some doubtful texts in 
the Book of Revelation and other scriptures, 
that our Saviour shall reign a thousand years 
With the faithful upon earth after the first 
resurrection, before the full completion of 
final happiness ; and their name, taken from 
the Latin word mille, ** a thousand,” has a 
direct allusion to the duration of this spiri- 
tual empire, which is styled the millennmm. 
A millennium, or a future paradisaical state 
of the earth, is viewed by some as a doctrine 
not of Christian, but of Jewish, origin. The 
tradition which fixes the duration of the 
world, in its present imperfect state, to six 
thousand years, and announces the approach 
of a sabbath of one thousand years of uni- 
versal peace and plenty, to be ushered in by 
the glorious advent of the Messiah, has been 
traced up to Elias, a rabbinical writer, who 
flourished about two centuries before the 
birth of Christ. It certainly obtained among 
the Chaldeans from the earliest times ; and 
it is countenanced by Barnabas, Irenseus, and 
other primitive writers, and also by the Jews 
at the present day. But though the theory 
may not be very improbable, yet, as it has not 
the sanction of scripture to support it, we are 
not bound to respect it any further than as 
a doubtful tradition. The Jews understood 
several jiassages of the prophets, as Zecha- 
riah xiv. 16, &c., of the millennium; in which, 
according to their carnal apprehensions, the 
Messiah is to reign on earth, and to bring 
all nations within the pale, and under subjec- 
tion to the ordinances, of the Jewish church. 

Justin Martyr, the most ancient of the 
Fathers, was a great supporter of the doc- 
trine of the millennium, or that our Saviour 
shall reign with the faithful upon earth, after 
the resurrection, for a thousand years ; which 
he declares was the belief of all orthodox 
Christians. But this opinion is not ffene- 
rally followed ; for, though there has been, 
perhaps, no age of the church in which this 
doctrine was not admitted by one or more 
divines of the first eminence, it yet appears, 
from the writings of Eusebius, Irenaeus, and 
others among the ancients, as well as from 
the histories of Dupin, Mosheim, ^iid other 
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moderns, that it was never adopted by the 
whole church, nor formed an article of the 
established creed in any nation. Origen, 
the most learned of the ^Fathers, and Diony- 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, usually, for his 
immense erudition, sumamed the Great, both 
opposed the doctrine that prevailed on the 
subject in their day ; and Dr. Wliitby, in his 
learned treatise on the subject, proves, first, 
that the millennium was never generally 
received in the church of Christ ; and, se- 
condly, that there is no just ground to think 
it was derived from the jostles. 

On the other hand, Or. T. Burnet and 
others maintain that it was very generally 
admitted till the Nicene council, in 325, or 
till the fourth century. The doctor supposes 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote against 
Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, before the mid- 
dle of the third century, to have been the 
first that attacked this doctrine ; but Origen 
had previously assailed it in many of its fic- 
titious additions. The truth seems to be, 
as one well remarks, “ that a spiritual reign 
of Christ was believed by all who carefully 
examined the scriptures, though the popular 
notions of the millennium were often reject- 
ed ; and ancient as well as modern writers 
assailed the extravagant superstructure, not 
the scriptural foundation of the doctrine.*' 
During the interregnum in England, in the 
time of Cromwell, there arose a set of enthu- 
siasts, sometimes called iMiUenarians, but 
more frequently Fifth Monarchy Men, who 
expected the sudden appearance of Christ, 
to establish on earth a new monarchy or 
kingdom. In conseqiieiice of thih., some of 
them aimed at the suoversion of all human 
government. In ancient history we read of 
four great monarchies; the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Grecian, and the Roman ; and these 
men, believing that this new spiritual king- 
dom of Christ was to be the fifth, obtained 
the name by which they were called. They 
claimed to be the saints of God, and to have 
the dominion of saints, Daniel vii. 27 ; ex- 
pectin|( that, when Christ was come into 
this kingdom, to begin his reign on earth, 
they, as his deputies, were to govern all 
things under him. They went so far as to 
give up their own Christian names, and 
assume others from scripture, like the Mani- 
chcans of old. 

The opinions of the moderns on this sub- 
ject may be reduced to two . 1. Some believe 
that Christ will reign personally on the earth, 
and that the prophecies of the millennium 
point to a resurrection of martyrs and other 
just men, to reign with him a thousand years 
in a visible kingdom. 2. Others are inclined 
to believe that, by the reign of Christ and 
the saints for a thousand years on earth, 
** nothing more is meant than that, before 
the general judgment, the Jews shall be 
converted, genuine Christianity be diUBased 
through all nations, and mankind enjoy that 
peace and happiness which the faith and pre- 
cepts of the gospel are calculated to confer 
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on all by whom they are sincerely embraced/* 
The state of the Christian church, say they, 
will be, for a thousand years before the 
general judgment, so pure and so widely 
extendeo, that, when compared with the 
state of the world in the ages preceding, it 
may, in the language of scripture, be called 
a resurrection from the dead. In support 
of this interpretation, they quote two pas- 
sages from St. Paul, in which a conversion 
from paganism to Christianity, and a reform- 
ation of life, is called a “ resurrection from 
the dead,” Romans vi. 13 ; Ephesians v. 14. 
There is, indeed, an order in the resurrec- 
tion, 1 Cor. XV. 24 ; but we nowhere observe 
mention mad« of a first and second resurrec- 
tion at the distance of a thousand years from 
each other : yet, were the millenarian hypo- 
thesis well founded, the words should rather 
have run thus : “ Christ the first-fruits, then 
the martyrs at his coming, and a thousand 
years afterwards the residue of mankind, — 
then cometh the end,” &c. 

Mr. Joseph Mede, Dr. Gill, Bishop New- 
ton, Mr. Winchester, Mr. Eyre, Mr. Kett, 
and a host of writers recently, are advo- 
cates for the first of these opinions, and 
contend for the personal reign of Christ on 
earth. ‘‘ When these great events shall 
come to pass,” says Bishop Newton, “ of 
which we collect from the prophecies this 
to be the proper order, — the protestant 
witnesses shall be greatly exalted, and the 
twelve hundred and sixty years of their pro- 
phesying in sackcloth, and of the tyranny 
of the beast, shall end together ; the conver- 
sion and restoration of the Jews succeed; 
then follows the ruin of the Ottoman em- 
pire ; and then the total destruction of Rome 
and of antichrist. When these great events, 
1 say, shall come to pass, then shall the king- 
dom of Christ commence, or the reign of 
saints upon earth. So Daniel expressly in- 
forms us that the kingdom of Christ and the 
saints will be raised upon the rums of the 
kingdom of antichrist, Daniel vii. 26, 27. iSo 
likewise St. John saith, that, upon the final 
destruction of the beast and of the false pro- 
phet, ‘ Satan is bound,’ &c., Rev. xx. 2 — 6. 
it is, I conceive, to these great events, the 
fall of antichrist, the re-establishment of the 
Jews, and the beginning of the glorious mil- 
lennium, that the three diiFerent dates in 
Daniel, of twelve hundred and sixty years, 
twelve hundred and ninety years, and thir- 
teen hundred and thirty-five years, are to be 
referred. And, as Daniel saith, * Blessed is 
he that waiteth, and cometh to the thirteen 
hundred and thirty-five years,’ Dan. xii. 12 : 
80 St. John saith, * Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection,’ Rev. 
XX. 6. Blessed and happy, indeed, will be 
this period ; and it is very observable, that 
the mai^tyrs and confessbirs of Jesus, in 
papist as well as pagan timei^, will be raised 
to partake of this felicity. Then shall all 
those gracious promises in the Old Testa- 
ment be fulfilled, of the amplitude and ex- 


tent, of the peace and prosperity, of the 
glory and happiness, of ^e church in the 
latter days. Then, in the full sense of the 
words, * shall the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever,’ Rev. xi. 15. According to tradition, 
these thousand years of the reign of Christ 
and the saints will be the seventh millenary 
of the world ; for, as God created the world 
in six days, and rested on the seventh, so 
the worm, it is argued, will continue six 
thousand years, and the seventh thousand 
will be the great sabbatism, or holy rest of 
the people of God ; ‘ one day being with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day,’ 2 Peter iii. 8. According 
to tradition, too, these thousand years of 
the reign of Christ and the saints are the 
great day of judgment, in the morning or 
beginning whereof shall be the coming of 
Christ in flaming fire, and the particular 
judgment of antichrist, and the first resur- 
rection ; and in the evening or conclusion 
whereof shall be the general resurrection of 
the dead, small and great ; ‘ and they shall be 
judged every man according to his works.’ ” 

8uch is the representation of the millen- 
nium, as given by those who*‘ embrace the 
opinion of Christ’s reigning personally on 
earth during the period of one thousand 
years. But Dr. Whitby, Mr. Lowman, &c., 
contend against the literal interpretation of 
the millennium, both as to its nature and 
duration. Mr. Faber observes that, “ respect- 
ing the yet future and mysterious millen- 
nium, the less that is said upon the subject 
the better. Unable myself to form the 
slightest conception of its specific nature, 
I shall weary neither my own nor my read- 
er’s patience with premature remarks upon 
it. That it will be a season of great blessed- 
ness, is certain : further than this we know 
nothing definitely.” The Millenarians do 
not form a sect distinct from others ; hut 
their distinguishing tenet, in one view or 
other, prevails, in a greater or less degree, 
among most denominations into which the 
Christian world is divided. 

The following observations from Jones’s 
Biblical Cyclopsedia are worthy great atten- 
tion for their sobriety: — Some have sup- 
posed that the passage. Rev. xx. 4, is to be 
taken literally, as importing that at that 
time Jesus Christ will come, in his human 
nature, from heaven to earth, and set his 
kingdom up here, reigning visibly and per- 
sonally, with distinguished glory on earth ; 
that the bodies of the martyrs, and of other 
eminent Christians, will then be raised from 
the dead, in which they shall live and reign 
with Christ here on earth a thousand years. 
And some suppose, that all the saints, the 
true friends to God and Christ, who have 
lived before that time, will then be raised 
from the dead, and live on earth perfectly 
holy, during this thousand years. And thu 
they siqipose is meant by the first resurrec- 
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tion. Those who agree in general in this 
notion of the millennium differ with respect 
to many circumstances, which it is needless 
to mention here. Othero have understood 
this paragraph of scripture in a figurative 
sense : that by this reign of Christ on earth, 
is not meant his coming from heaven to 
earth, in his human visible nature ; but his 
taking to himself bis power, and utterly 
overthrowing the kingdom of satan, and 
setting up his own kingdom throughout the 
world, which before this had been confined 
to very narrow bounds ; subduing all hearts 
to a willing subjection, and thus reigning 
generally over the men who shall then be in 
the w'orld, and live m that thousand years. 
And by “ the souls of them which were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for 
the word of God, and which had not wor- 
shipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads, 
or in their hands,” living again and reigning 
with Christ a thousand years ; they suppose, 
is not meant a literal resurrection, or the 
resurrection of their bodies, which is not 
asserted here, as there is nothing said of 
their bodies, or of their being raised to life ; 
but that they shall live again, and reign with 
Christ, in the revival, prosperity, reign, and 
triumph of that cause and interest in which 
they lived, and for the promotion of which 
they died; and in whose death, the cause 
seemed to languish and become extinct. 
Thus they shall live again in their successors, 
who shall arise and stand up with the same 
spirit, and in the same cause, m which they 
lived and died, agreeable to ancient prophe- 
cies. “ The meek shall inherit the earth ” 
** And the kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the peojile of the 
saints of the Most High ; wliose kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions 
shall serve him.” And they suppose that 
this revival of the cause of Christ, by the 
numerous inhabitants of the earth rising up 
to a new and holy life, is that which is here 
called the first resurrection, in distinction 
from the second, which will consist in the 
resurrection of the body ; whereas this is a 
spiritual resurrection ; a resurrection of the 
cause of Christ, which had been, m a great 
degree, dead and lost ; a resurrection of the 
souls of men, by the renovation of the Holy 
Spirit. That this important passage of 
scripture is to be understood in the figurative 
sense, last mentioned, is probable, and the 
following considerations are thought suffi- 
cient to support it : — 

1. Most if not all the prophecies in this 
book are delivered in figurative lan^\age, 
referring to types and events recorded in the 
Old Testament ; and in imitation of the lan- 
guage of the ancient prophets. And this 
was proper, and even necessary, in the best 
manner to answer the ends of prophecy, as 
might easily be shown were it necessary. 
The first part of this passage, all must allow. 


is figurative. Satan cannot be bound with 
a literal, material chain. The key, the great 
chain, and the seal, cannot be understood 
literally. The whole is a figure, and can 
mean no more than, that, when the time of 
the millennium arrives, or rather previous to 
it, Jesus Christ will lay effectual restraints on 
satan, so that his powerful and prevailing 
influence, by which he had before deceived 
and destroyed a great part of mankind, shall 
be wholly taken from him for a thousand 
years. And it is most natural to understand 
the other part of the description of this re- 
markable event to be rejiresented in the 
same figurative language, as the whole is a 
representation of one scene ; especially, since 
no reason can be given why it should not be 
so understood. 

2 To suppose that Christ shall come in 
his human nature to this earth, and live here 
in his whole person visible a thousand years 
before the day of judgment, appears to be 
contrary to several passages of scripture. 
I'he coming of Christ, and his appearing at 
the day of judgment in his human nature, is 
said to be his second appearance, answering 
to his first appearance in his human nature 
on earth, from his birth to his ascension into 
heaven, which was past. “And as it is 
appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment so C'hrist was once offered 
to bear the sins of many ; and unto them who 
look for him shall he appear the second 
time, without sin, unto salvation,” Heb. ix. 
27, 28. The appearance here spoken of is 
the appearance of Christ at the day of judg- 
ment, to complete the salvation of his church. 
This could not be his appearing the second 
time, were he thus to appear, and to be 
bodily present in his human nature on earth, 
in the time of the millennium, which is to 
take place before the day of judgment. The 
coming of (’hrist does not always intend his 
coming visibly in his human nature ; but he 
is said to come, when he destroyed the tem- 
ple and nation of the Jews, and appeared in 
favour of his church. So his destmetion of 
heathen Rome, and delivering his church 
from that persecuting power, was an instance 
of his coming. And he will, in the same 
way, come to destroy antichrist, and the 
kingdom of Satan in the w'orld, and intro- 
duce the millennium ; and in these instances, 
and others, he may be said to appear. But 
his coming to judgment, and appearing to 
complete the final destruction of all his ene- 
mies, and to perfect the salvation of his 
church, is his last coming and appearance. 
But if he were here on earth, visible in his 
human nature, and reigning in his glorified 
body, during the millennium, he would be 
already here to attend the last judgment, 
and he could not be properly said to come 
from heaven, and to be revealed from heaven, 
because this w'as done a thousand years be- 
fore. Besides, that Christ should come from 
heaven, and appear and reign in his human 
nature and presence before the day of judg- 
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iiient, fieems td be contrary to the follo\Wng 
scriptwres; ^‘For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.” ** When the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven, with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God,” &c. When he 
shall come to be glorified in his saints,” 
1 Thess. iv. l6 ; 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, 10. This 
is evidently his appearing the second time, 
for the salvation of all them that look for 
him ; but were he on earth before this, in 
the human nature, during the time of the 
millennium, how could he be said to be 
revealed, to descend and come from heaven 
to judge the world ? 

3. There is nothing expressly said of the 
resurrection of the body in this passage. 
The apostle John saw the souls of them 
which were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, &c., and they lived and reigned with 
Christ. The resurrection of the body is no 
where expressed m scripture by the souPs 
living. And as there is nothing said of the 
body, and he only saw their souls to live, 
this does not appear to be a proper expression 
to denote the resurrection of the body, and 
their living in that. As this, therefore, does 
not seem to he the natural meaning of the 
words, and certainly is not the necessary 
meaning, we are warranted to look for ano- 
ther meaning, and to acquiesce m it, if one 
can be found which is more easy and natural, 
and more agreeable to the whole passage 
and to the scripture in general. Therefore, 

4. The most easy and probable meaning is, 
that the souls of the martyrs, and all the 
faithful followers of Christ, who have lived 
in the world, and have died before the mil- 
lennium shall commence, shall revive and live 
again m their successors, who shall rise up in 
the same spirit, and in the same character, 
in which thev lived and died; and in the 
revival and flourishing of that cause which 
they espoused, and spent their lives in pro- 
moting. This is therefore a spiritual resur- 
rection, denoting that all Cnrist’s people 
shall appear in the spirit and power of those 
martyrs and holy men, who had before lived 
in the world, and who shall live again m 
these their successors, and in the revival of 
their cause, or in the resurrection of the 
church, from the very low state in which it 
had been before the millennium, to a state 
of great prosperity and glory. This is 
agreeable to the way of representing things 
in scripture in other instances. John the 
Baptist was Elijah, because he rose in the 
spirit of E^ah, and promoted the same cause 
in which Elijah lived and died ; and Elijah 
revived and lived in John the Baptist, be- 
cause he went before Christ, in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, Luke i. 17. Therefore 
Christ says of John, **This is Elijah who 
was to come,” Matt. xi. 14. 

With regard to the nature of the millen- 
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nial state, or the blessings which shall be 
more particularly enjoyed during that period, 
the following things seem to be marked out 
in prophecy ; — 

1. It is expressly said of those who shall 
partake of this first resurrection, that they 
shall be “ blessed and holy ;” by which the 
inspired writer seems to denote that it will 
he a time of eminent holiness. This will con- 
stitute the peculiar glory and the source of 
the happiness of the millennium state, Zech. 
xiv. 20, 21. And that such will be the case, 
we may infer, also, from the consideration, 
that, 

2. There is reason to expect a remark- 
able effusion of the Spirit, about the com- 
mencement of this happy period, even as 
there was at the first setting up of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world. Besides the pro- 
mises of the Spirit which were accomplished 
in the apostolic age, there are others which 
from the connexion appear to refer to the 
time we are now speaking of. Thus Isaiah, 
after having described Christ’s kingdom 
which was set up at his first coming, and 
then the succeeding desolate state of the 
Jews, represents this as continuing “until 
the Spirit be poured upon us from on high, 
and the wilderness be a fruitful field, and 
the fruitful field be counted for a forest,” 
Isaiah xxxii. 15 — IQ. The apostle Paul, 
speaking of the conversion of the Jews at 
this period, refers to a passage in Isaiah 
where a promise of the Spirit is made to 
them: “As for me, this is my covenant 
with them, saith the Lord ; My Spirit which 
is upon thee, and my words which 1 have 
put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s 
seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and 
for ever,” Isaiah lix. 20, 21 ; Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
The liord, having mentioned the forlorn 
dispersed state of Israel throughout the 
nations, among whom they had profaned his 
name, promises to gather them, cleanse 
them, and give them a new heart and spirit, 
and adds, “ And I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes ; 
and ye shall keep my judgments and do 
them,” Ezek, xxxvi. 27 ; xxxix. 28, 29. The 
promise of pouring upon them the Spirit of 
grace and supplication has also a view to 
this period, Zech. xii. 10. Though we are 
not to expect the miraculous gifts of the 
apostolic age, yet the work of the Spirit 
will abundantly appear in qualifying men 
for propagating the gospel throughout the 
world, filling them with light, zeal, courage, 
and activity, in that work ; in giving suc- 
cess and effect to the gospel by converting 
multitudes to the faith, quickening the dead 
in trespasses and sins, and translating them 
into the kingdom of Christ ; and in enlight- 
ening, quickening, purifying, and comfort- 
ing the children of God, stirring them up 
to greater liveliness, love, zeal, activity, and 
fruitfulness in his service. 
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3, An universal spread of the gospel, dif- 
fusing the knowledge of the Lord through- 
out the world in a more extensive and 
effectual manner than ever it was before. 
This is repeatedly promised : “ The earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea;” and this shall 
take place in that day when the gentiles 
shall seek tolhe branch of the root of Jesse, 
whose rest shall be glorious, and when the 
Lord shall set his hand again the second 
time to recover the remnant of his people, 
and shall set up an ensign for the nations, 
and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Judah, 
from the four corners of the earth,” Isaiah 
xi. 9 — 12. The same promise of the uni- 
versal knowledge of the glory of the Lord is 
repeated in the prophecy of Habakkuk, li. 
14. This will be attended with correspond- 
ing effects : All the ends of the world shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord ; and all 
the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before him,” Psalm xxii. 27 ; yea, all kings 
shall fall down before him, “ all nations 
shall serve him,” Psalm Ixxii. 11. And 
though we may not imagine that all the 
inhabitants of the globe will have the true 
and saving knowledge of the Lord ; yet we 
may expect such an universal spread of light 
and religious knowledge as shall root up 
pagan, Mahommedan, and antichristian de- 
lusions, and produce many good effects upon 
those who are not really regenerated, by 
awing their minds, taming their ferocity, 
improving their morals, and making them 
peaceable and humane. 

4. The Jews will then be converted to the 
faith of the Messiah, and partake with the 
gentiles of the blessings of his kingdom. 
The apostle Paul, m the eleventh chapter of 
his epistle to the Romans, treats of this at 
large, and confirms it from the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. He is speaking of 
Israel in a literal sense, the natural posterity 
of Abraham ; for he distinguishes them both 
from the believing gentiles and the Jewish 
converts of his tune, and describes them as 
the rest who were blinded, had stumbled 
and fallen, and so had not obtained, but 
were broken off and cast away, Rom. xi. 7, 
11, 12, 15, 17. Yet he denies' that they have 
stumbled that they should fall, that is, irre- 
coverably, so as in no future period to be 
restored; but shows that God’s design in 
permitting this was, that through their fall 
salvation might come unto the gentiles, and 
that this again might provoke them to jea- 
lousy or emulation, verse 11. He argues 
that if their fall and diminishing was the 
riches of the gentiles, and the casting away 
of them was the reconciling of the world, 
their fulness will be much more so, and the 
receiving of them he life from the dead, 
verses 12, 15. He further argues, that if 
the gentiles “ were grafted contrary to na- 
ture into a good olive-tree, how much more 
shall these which be the natural branches be 
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grafted into their own olive-tree ? ” verse 24. 
Nor did he consider this event as merely 
probable, but as absolutely certain ; for he 
shows that the present blindness and future 
conversion of that people is the mystery or 
hidden sense of prophecies concerning them ; 
and he cites two of these prophecies where 
the context foretels both their rejection and 
recovery, Isaiah lix. 20, 21 ; xxvii. 9. 

5. The purity of visible church-com- 

munion, worship, and discipline, will then 
be restored according to the primitive apos- 
tolic pattern. During the reign of antichrist 
a corrupted form of Christianity was drawn 
over the nations, and established in the 
political constitutions of the kingdoms which 
were subject to that monstrous power. By 
this means the children of God wero either 
mixed in visible religious communion with 
the profane world, in direct opposition to the 
word of God, or persecuted for their non- 
conformity. In reference to this state of 
things, the angel commands St John to 
leave out the court which is without the 
temple, and not to measure it, for this rea- 
son, because “it is given to the gentiles ; 
and the holy city shall they tread under foot 
forty and two months,” Rev. xi. 2 ; that is, 
they shall pollute and profane the worship 
and communion of the church during the 
one thousand two hundred and sixty years 
of antichrist’s reign, so that it cannot be 
measured by the rule of God’s word. But 
when the period wc are speaking of shall 
arrive, the sanctuary shall be cleansed, Dan. 
viJi. 14 ; the visible communion, worship, 
order, and discipline of the hous.* of God 
will then be restored to their primitive puiuy, 
and accord with the rule of the New Testa- 
ment. So it IS promised to Zion, “ Hence- 
forth there shall no more come into thee tho 
uncircumciscd and the unclean,” Isaiah lii. 1. 
“Thy people shall be all right eous; they 
shall inherit the land for ever, the branch of 
my planting, the work of my hands, that I 
may be glorified,” Isaiah lx. 21 “ And in 

that day there shall be no more the Canaan- 
ite in the house of the Lord of Hosts,” Zech. 
XIV. 21. 

6. The Lord’s special presence and re- 
sidence will then be in the midst of his 
people. Christ hath promised to be with 
his people in every period of the church, 
even unto the end of the world. Matt, xxviii 
20, and that he will be in the midst even of 
two or three of them when gathered toge- 
ther in his name. Matt, xviii. 20. He also 
calls them to purity of communion and per- 
sonal holiness, and promiseth to dwell in 
them and walk m them, 2 Cor. vi. 16, 17 ; 
but this will be fulfilled in an eminent and 
remarkable manner during the millennial 
period. The Lord, having promised to raise 
Israel out of their graves, to gather them 
from among the heathen, and bring them 
into the church and kingdom of Christ, as 
one fold having one shepherd, adds, “ And 
I will set my sanctuary in the midst of them 

2 Y 4 
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for everugore; my tabernacle also shall be 
with them ; yea, I will be their God, and 
they shall he my people,” Ezek. xxxvii. II — 
27. This alludes to his dwelling among 
Israel in the tabernacle and sanctuary of old. 
Lev. XX vi. 11, 12; and imports his manifest- 
ing himself unto them, admitting them into 
the most intimate correspondence and com- 
munion with himself in his ordinances, com- 
municating light, life, and consolation to 
them by his Spirit; and also his protection 
and care of them as his peculiar people. It 
is intimated that there will be such visible 
tokens of the divine presence and residence 
among them as will fall under the notice of 
the world, and produce conviction and awe, 
as was in some measure the case in the first 
churches, Acts ii 47; v. U, 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 25 ; for it is added, ** And the heathen 
shall know that I the Lord sanctify Israel, 
when my sanctuary shall be in the midst of 
them for evermore,” Ezek xxxvii 28. In- 
deed, this is that very promise which is re- 
presented to St. John as accomplished: 

And I heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall he his people, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God,” Rev. xxi. 3. 

7. This will be a tune of universal peace, 
tranquillity and safety. Persons naturally of 
the most savage, ferocious, and cruel dis- 
position, will then be tame and harmless; 
80 it is promised, Isaiah xi. 6 — 10. Whether 
wc consider the persons represented by these 
hurtful animals to be converted or not, it is 
certain they will then be effectually re- 
strained from doing harm, or persecuting the 
saints. There shall be no war nor blood- 
shed among the nations during this happy 
period ; for we are told, that, in the last days, 
when the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the lulls, and all 
nations shall flow unto it ; the Lord “ shall 
judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many people ; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruniiig-hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more,” Isaiah h. 4. The same pro- 
mise is repealed word for word m the pro- 
phecies of Micah, iv. 3. Much to the same 
purpose is that promise in Ilosea ii. 18. 
Though war has hitherto deluged the world 
with human blood, and been a source of 
complicated calamities to mankind, yet, 
when satan is bound, his influence upon 
wicked men restrained, and the saints bear 
rule, it must necessarily cease. 

8. The civil rulers and judges shall then 
be all maintainers of peace and righteousness. 
Though Christ will put down all that rule, 
power, and authority which opposeth the 
peace and prosperity of his kingdom ; yet as 
rulers are the ordinance of God, and his 
ministers for good ; as some form of govern- 
ment fieems absolutely necessary to the order 
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and happiness of society in this world ; it is 
thought that when the kingdoms of this 
world are become our Lord’s and his Christ’s, 
the promise will be accomplished, ** I will 
also make thy officers peace, and thine ex- 
actors righteousness ; ” and in consequence 
of this, ** violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders ; but thou shall call thjr walls salva- 
tion, and thy gates praise,” Isaiah lx. 17, 18. 
Peace and righteousness are the two great 
ends of government : Christ himself is king 
of righteousness, and king of peace, and the 
civil rulers during that happy period will re- 
semble him in their character and adminis- 
tration ; for then shall that promise be ful- 
filled : In righteousness shall thou be estab- 
lished : thou shall be far from oppression, 
for thou shall not fear ; and from terror, for 
it shall not come near thee,” Isaiah liv. 14. 

9. The saints shall then have the dominion, 
and the wicked shall be in subjection. This 
is clear from the united voice of prophecy : 
“ The kingdom and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High,” Dan. vii. 27- 
“ Tlie saints of the Most High shall take the 
kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever,” 
Dan. vii. 18. “ The meek snail inherit the 

earth,” Matt. v. 5 ; “ shall reign on the 
earth,” Rev. v. 10 ; shall reign ” with Christ 
a thousand years,” Rev xx. 4 ; “ they shall 
be priests of God, and of Christ, and shall 
reign with him a thousand years,” Rev. xx. 6. 
The saints are at present made kings and 
priests unto God, a kingly priesthood, 1 Peter 
ii. 9 ; but then they shall be more eminently 
so, when, by the holiness of their lives, the 
purity of their faith and worship, and their 
diligence in promoting pure and undefiled 
religion, the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord. Then shall that 
promise be fully accomplished, “ Ye shall be 
named the priests of the Lord ; men shall 
call you the ministers of our God,” Isaiah 
Ixi. 6. With regard to the nature of their 
reign, it will undoubtedly correspond in all 
respects with the spiritual and heavenly 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, to the promotion 
of which all their power will be subservient. 
Those who cannot conceive of any reign 
upon earth, but such as consists m lordly 
and oppressive dominion, maintained by 
policy and force, and made subservient to 
the purposes of pride, ambition, avarice, and 
other worldly lusts, can have no idea at all 
of this reign of the saints with Christ, which 
is a reign of peace on earth and good will 
to men ; a reign of truth and righteousness, 
of true godliness and universal humanity. 
In short, it is the prevalence and triumph of 
the cause of Christ in this world over that of 
satan and all his instruments. How delightful 
then the prospects which open upon the eye 
of faith in the prophetic vision ! Christianity 
prevails universally, and the consequences 
are most blissful. Our race assumes the ap* 
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S pearance of one vast virtuous and peaceful 
, Our world becomes the seat of one 
triumphant adorinfir assembly. At 
the scene mingles with the heavens, 
and^ rising in brightness, is blended with the 
glories on high. 7'he mysteries of God on 
earth are finished, the times of the regenera- 
tion are fulfilled. The Son of God descends. 
The scene closes with divine grandeur : 

And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of many thunderings, say- 
ing, Alleluia ; for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ. And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away ; and there was no more 
sea. And I saw the holy city, New Jerusa- 
lem, coming down from God out of heaven. 
And I heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying. Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be 
with them, and be their God.’’ 

MILLET, Ezek. iv. 9, a kind of plant 
so called from its thrusting forth such a 
quantity of grains. Thus in liatin it is called 
mtllium^ as if one stalk bore a thousand seeds. 
It has been supposed that the dochan means 
what is now called in the east durra : which, 
according to Niebuhr, is a sort of millet, 
and when made into bad bread with camel’s 
milk, oil, butter, or grease, is almost the 
only food which is eaten by the common 
people in Arabia Felix. “ I found it so dis- 
agreeable,” says he, “ that I should willingly 
have preferred plain barley bread to it.” 
This illustrates the appointment of it to the 
prophet Ezekiel as a part of his hard fare. 
Durra is also used m Palestine and Syria, 
and it is generally agreed that it yields much 
more than any other kind of gram. Hiller 
and Celsius insist that the dochan is the 
panic ; but Forskal has expressly mentioned 
the dokn, kolcus dochna, as a kind of maize, 
of considerable use in food ; and Brown, in 
his 7 ravels, describes the mode of cultivat- 

^ILLO, a part or suburb of Jerusalem. 
David built round about from Millo and 
inward,” 2 Sam. v. 9 ; that is, he built round 
about from the place where Millo was after- 
wards erected by Solomon, or where more 
probably the senate-house, or Millo of the 
Jebusltes, had stood, which was pulled down 
to make room for the more sumptuous edi- 
fice of Solomon, to his own house ; so that 
David built from Mount Zion, quite round 
to the opposite point. Hence, the residence 
of David, even in the reign of that renowned 
monarch, began to assume the size and 
splendour of a city. 

MINISTER, one who attends or waits on 
another ; so we find Elisha was the minister 
of Elijah, and did him services of various 
kinds, 2 Kings iii. 11. So Joshua was the 
servant of Moses, Exod. xxiv. 13 ; xxxiii. 11. 
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And these ]>er8on8 did not by any means fed 
themselves degraded by their stations, but in 
due time they succeeded to the offices of their 
masters. In like manner John Mark was 
minister to PauA and Barnabas, Acts xiii. 5. 
Christ is called a minister of the true, that 
is, the heavenly, sanctuary. 7^he minister of 
the synagogue was appointed to keep the 
book of the law, to observe that those who 
read it, read it correctly, &c., Luke iv. 20. 
The rabbins say he was the same as the 
angfcl of the church, or overseer. Lightfoot 
sajrs, Baal Aruch expounds the ckazan, or 
minister of the congregation, by sheliach 
hatzibbor, or angel of the congregation ; and 
from this common platform and constitution 
of the synagogue, we may observe the apos- 
tle’s expression of some elders ruling and 
labouring in word and doctrine, others in 
the general affairs of the synagogue. Minis- 
ters were servants, yet servants not menial, 
but honourable ; those who explain the word, 
and conduct the service of God ; those who 
dispense the laws, and promote the welfare 
of the community ; the holy angels who in 
obedience to the divine commands protect, 
preserve, succour, and benefit the godly, 
are all ministers, beneficial ministers, to those 
who are under their charge, Heb. viii, 2 ; 
Exod. XXX. 10 ; Lev. xvi. 15 ; 1 Cor, iv. 1 ; 
Rom. xin. 6; Psalm civ. 4. 

MIN7'', Matt. xxiu. 23; Luke xi. 42; a 
garden herb well known. 7'he law did not 
oblige the Jews to give the tithe of thjs sort 
of herbs ; it only required it of those things 
which could be comprehended under the 
name of income or revenue. But the phari- 
sees, desirous of distinguishing themselves 
by a more scrupulous and literal observance 
of the law than others, gave the tithes “ of 
mint, anise, and cummin,” Matt, xxiii. 23. 
Christ reproved them because that, while 
they were so precise m these lesser matters, 
they neglected the more essential command- 
ments of the law, and substituted observ- 
ances, frivolous and insignificant, in the 
place of justice, mercy, and truth. 

MIRACLES. A miracle, in the popular 
sense, is a prodigy, or an extraordinary 
event, which surprises us by its novelty. In 
a more accurate and philosophic sense, a 
miracle is an effect which does not follow 
from 9 ny of the regular laws of nature, or 
which is inconsistent with some known law 
of it, or contrary to the settled constitution 
and course of things. Accordingly, all 
miracles presuppose an established system 
of nature, within the limits of which they 
operate, and with the order of which they 
disagree. Of a miracle in the theological 
sense many definitions have been ^iven. 
That of Dr. Samuel Clarke is : “A miracle 
is a work efifected in a manner unusual, or 
different from the common and regular 
method of providence, by the interposition 
of God himself, or of some intelligent agent 
superior to man, for the proof or evidence 
of some particular doctrine, or in attestation 
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of tlie autihonty of some particular person.” 
Mr. Hume has insidiously or erroneously 
maintiuiied that a miracle is contrary to ex- 
perience ; but, in reality, it is only different 
irom experience. Experience informs us 
jthat one event has happened often ; testi- 
mony informs us that another event has 
happened once or more. That diseases 
should be generally cured by the application 
of external causes, and sometimes at the 
mere word of a prophet, and without the 
visible application of causes, are facts not 
inconsistent with each other in the nature 
of things themselves, nor irreconcilable ac- 
cording to our ideas. Each fact may arise 
from its own proper cause ; each may exist 
independently of the other; and each is 
known by its own proper proof, whether of 
sense or testimony. As secret causes often 
produce events contrary to those we do ex- 
ect from experience, it is equally conceiva- 
le that events should sometimes be pro- 
duced which we do not expect. To pro- 
nounce, therefore, a miracle to be false, be- 
cause it is different from experience, is only 
to conclude against its general existence 
from the very circumstance which consti- 
tutes its particular nature ; for if it were not 
different from experience, where would be its 
singularity ? or what particular proof could 
be drawn from it, if it happened according 
to the ordinary train of Wnan events, or 
was included m the operation of the general 
laws of nature ? We grant that it does differ 
from experience ; but we do not presume to 
make our e.xperience the standard of the 
divine conduct. He that acknowledges a 
God must, at least, admit the possibility of 
a miracle. The atheist, that makes Him in- 
separable from what is called nature, and 
binds him to its laws by an insurmountable 
necessity; that deprives him of will, and 
wisdom, and power, as a distinct and inde- 
pendent Being; may deny even the very 
possibility of a miraculous interposition, 
which can in any instance suspend or coun- 
teract those general laws by which the 
world is governed. But he who allows of a 
First Cause m itself perfect and intelligent, 
abstractedly from those effects which his 
wisdom and power have produced, must at 
the same time allow that this cause can be 
under no such restraints as to be debarred 
the liberty of controlhng its laws as often as 
it sees fit. Surely, the Being that made the 
world can govern it, or any part of it, in 
such a manner as he pleases ; and he that 
constituted the very laws by which it is in 
general conducted, may suspend the opera- 
tion of those laws in any given instance, or 
impress new powers on matter, in order to 
produce new and extraordinary effects. 

In judging of miracles there are certain 
criteria, peculiar to the subject, sufficient to 
conduct our inquiries, and warrant our de- 
termination. Assuredly they do not appeal 
to our ignorance, for they presuppose not 
only the existence of a gvmeral order of 


things, but our actual knowledge of tbe ap- 
pearance which that order exhibits, and of the 
secondary material causes from which it, m 
most cases, proceeds. If a miraculous event 
were effected by the immediate hand of God, 
and yet bore no mark of distinction from 
the ordinary effects of his agencv, it would 
impress no conviction, and probably awaken 
no attention. Our knowledge of the ordi- 
nary course of things, though limited, is 
real ; and therefore it is essential to a mira- 
cle, both that it differ from that course, and 
be accompanied with peculiar and unequivo- 
cal signs of such difference. We have been 
told that the course of nature is fixed and 
unalterable, and therefore it is not consistent 
with the immutability of God to perform 
miracles. But, surely, they who reason in 
this manner beg the point m question. We 
have no right to assume that the Deity has 
ordained such general laws as will exclude 
his interposition; and we cannot suppose 
that he would forbear to interfere where any 
important end could be answered. This in- 
terposition, though it controls, in particular 
cases, the energy, does not diminish the 
utility, of those laws. It leaves them to ful- 
fil their own proper purposes, and effects 
only a distinct purpose, for which they were 
not calculated. If the course of nature im- 
plies the general laws of matter and motion, 
into which the most opposite phenomena 
may be resolved, it is certain that we do not 
yet know them in their full extent; and, 
therefore, that events, which are related by 
judicious and disinterested persons, and at 
the same time imply no gross contradiction, 
are possible in themselves, and capable of a 
certain degree of proof. If the course of 
nature implies tbe whole order of events 
which God has ordained for the government 
of the world, it includes both his ordinary 
and extraordinary dispensations, and among 
them miracles may have their place, as a part 
of the universal plan. It is, indeed, consis- 
tent with sound philosophy, and not incon- 
sistent with pure religion, to acknowledge 
that they might be disposed by the supreme 
Being at the same time with tne more ordi- 
nary effects of his power ; that their causes 
and occasions might be arranged with the 
same regularity ; and that, in reference chiefly 
to their concomitant circumstances of per- 
sons and times, to the specific ends for which 
they were employed, and to our idea of the im- 
mediate necessity there is for a divine Ugent, 
miracles would differ from common events, in 
which the hand of God acts as efficaciously, 
though less visibly. On this consideration 
of the subject, miracles, instead of contra- 
dicting nature, might form a part of it. But 
what our limited reason and scanty expe- 
rience may comprehend should never be 
represented as a full and exact view of the 
possible or actu£fj varieties which exist in the 
works of God. 

2 . If we be asked whether miracles are 
credible, we reply, that, abstractedly conair 
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dered> they are not incredible; that they 
are capable of indirect proof from analogy, 
and of direct, from testimony ; that in the 
common and daily course of worldly affairs, 
events, the improbability of which, antece- 
dently to all testimony, was very great, are 
proved to have happened, by the authority 
of competent and honest witnesses ; that the 
Christian miracles were objects of real and 
proper experience to those who saw them ; 
and that whatsoever the senses of mankind 
can perceive, their report may substantiate. 
Should it be asked whether miracles were 
necessary, and whether the end proposed to 
be effected by them could warrant so imme- 
diate and extraordinary an interference of 
the Almighty, as such extraordinary opera- 
tions suppose; to this we might answer, 
that, if the fact be established, all reasonings 
h priori concerning their necessity must be 
frivolous, and may be false. We are not 
capable of deciding on a question which, 
however simple in appearance, is yet too 
complex in its parts, and too extensive in its 
object, to be fully comprehended by the 
human understanding. Whether God could 
or could not have effected all the ends de- 
signed to be promoted by the gospel, with- 
out deviating from the common course of 
his providence, and interfering with its gene- 
ral laws, is a speculation that a modest in- 
quirer would carefully avoid ; for it carries 
on the very face of it a degree of presump- 
tion totally unbecoming the state of a mor- 
tal being. Infinitely safer is it for us to 
acquiesce in what the Almighty has done, 
than to embarrass our minds with specula- 
tions about what he might have done. In- 
quiries of this kind are generally incon* 
elusive, and always useless. They rest on 
no solid principles, are conducted by no 
fixed rules, and lead to no clear conviction. 
They begin from curiosity or vanity, they 
are prosecuted amidst ignorance and error, 
and they frequently terminate in impious 
presumption or universal scepticism. God 
is the best and indeed the only Judge how 
far miracles are proper to promote any par- 
ticular design of his providence, and how 
far that design would have been left unac- 
complished, if common and ordinary methods 
only had been pursued. So, from the ab- 
sence of miracles, we may conclude, in any 
supposed case, that they were not necessary ; 
from their existence, supported by fair testi- 
mony, in any given case, we may infer with 
confidence that they are proper. A view of 
the state of the world in general, and of the 
Jewish nation in particular, and an examina- 
tion of the nature and tendency of the Chris- 
tian religion, will point out very clearly the 
great expediency of a miraculous interposi- 
tion ; and when we reflect on the gracious 
and important ends that were to be effected 
by it, we shsdl be convinced that it was not 
an idle and useless display of divine power ; 
but that while the means effected and con- 
firmed the end, the end fully justified and 
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illustrated the means. If we reflect on the 
almost irresistible force of prejudice, and the 
strong opposition it universally made to the 
establishment of a new religion on the de- 
molition of rites and ceremonies, which au- 
thority had made sacred, and custom had 
familiarized ; if we reflect on the extent and 
importance, as well as the singularity, of the 
Christian plan ; what was its avowed pur- 
pose to effect, and what difficulties it was 
necessarily called to struggle with, before 
that purpose could be effected ; how much 
it was opposed by the opinions and the prac- 
tice of the generality of mankind, by philo- 
sophy, by superstition, by corrupt passions 
and inveterate habits, by pride and sensual- 
ity, in short, by every engine of human in- 
fluence, whether formed by craft, or aided 
by power ; — if we seriously reflect on these 
things, and give them their due force, (and 
experience shows us that we can scarcely 
give them too much,) we shall be induced 
to admit even the necessity of a miraculous 
interposition, at a time when common means 
must inevitably, in our apprehensions, have 
failed of success. 

The revelation of the divine will by in- 
spired persons is, as such, miraculous ; and 
therefore, before the adversaries of the gos- 
pel can employ with propriety their objec- 
tions to the particular miracles on which its 
credibility is based, they should show the 
impossibility of any revelation. In what- 
ever age the revelation is given, succeeding 
ages can know it only from testimony ; 
and if they admit, on the report of their 
fellow-creatures, that God had inspired any 
being with the preternatural knowledge of 
his will, why should they deny that he had 
enabled the same being to heal the sick, or 
to cleanse the leprous? How, may it be 
asked, should the Divine Teacher give a 
more direct and consistent proof of his pre- 
ternatural commission, than by displaying 
those signs and wonders which mark the 
finger of God ? That the apostles could not 
be deceived, and that they had no tempta- 
tion to deceive, has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. So powerful* indeed, is the proof 
adduced in support of their testimony, that 
the infidels of these later days have been 
obliged to abandon the ground on which 
their predecessors stood ; to disclaim all mo- 
ral evidences arising from the character and 
relation of eye-witnesses ; and to maintain, 
upon metaphysical, rather than historical, 
principles, that miracles are utterly incapa- 
ble, in their own nature, of existing in any 
circumstances, or of being supported by any 
evidence. 

Miracles may be classed under two heads, 
those which consist in a train or combina- 
tion of events, which distinguish them- 
selves from the ordinary arrangements of 
Providence ; and those particular operations 
which are performed by instruments and 
agents incompetent to effect them without 
a preternatural power. In the conduct of 
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Providence redpectlnf^T the Jewsh people, 
from the earliest periods of their existence, 
as a distinct class of society, to the present 
time, we behold a singularity of circum- 
stance and procedure which we cannot ac- 
ootmt for on common principles. Compar- 
ing their condition ana situation with that 
of other nations, we can meet with nothing 
similar to it in the history of mankind. So 
remarkable a difference, conspicuous in every 
revolution of their history, could not have 
subsisted through mere accident. There 
must have been a cause adequate to so ex- 
traordinary an effect. Now, what should 
this cause be, but an interposition of Provi- 
dence in a manner different from the course 
of its general government? for the pheno- 
menon cannot be explained by an applica- 
tion of those general causes and effects that 
operate in other cases. The original propa- 
gation of Christianity was likewise an event 
which clearly discovered a miraculous inter- 
position. The circumstances which attended 
It were such as cannot rationally be account- 
ed for on any other postulatum. ^.See the 
article Christianity.) It may now be observ- 
ed, that the institutions of the law and the 
gospel may not only appeal for their confirm- 
ation to a train of events which, taken in a 
general and combined view, point out an ex- 
traordinary designation, and vindicate their 
claim to a divine authority; but also to a 
number of particular operations which, con- 
sidered distinctly, or in a separate and de- 
tached light, eviaently display a supernatural 
power, immediately exerted on the occasion. 

Since Christ himself constantly appealed 
to these works as the evidences of his divine 
mission and character, we may briefly exa- 
mine how far they justified and confirmed 
his pretensions. That our Lord laid the 
greatest stress on the evidence they afforded ; 
nay, that he considered that evidence as suf- 
ficient to authenticate his claims to the office 
of the Messiah with all reasonable and well- 
disposed inquirers, is manifest, not only from 
his own words, John x. 25, but also from a 
great variety of other passages in the evan- 
gelists. Thus, when the disciples of John 
were sent to Christ, to receive from his own 
lips the most satisfactory proofs of his divine 
mission, he referred them to his miracles. 

Go,” said he, ** and show to John again 
those things which ye hear and see : the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up,” Matt. xi. 4, 5. Again : 
“ If 1 do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not : but if I do, though ye believe not 
me, believe the works,” John x. 37. This 
appeal to miracles was fotmded on the fol- 
lowing just and obvious grounds : — 

First : that they are visible proofs of divine 
approbation, as well as of divine power : for 
it would have been quite inconclusive, to 
rest an appeal on the testimony of the lat- 
ter, if it had not at the same time included 
an evidence of the former; and it was, in- 
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deed, a natural inference, that working of 
miracles, in defence of a particular cause, 
was the seal of heaven to the truth of that 
cause. To suppose the contrary, would be 
to suppose that God not only permitted his 
creatures to be deceived, but that he devi- 
ated from the ordinary course of his provi- * 
dence, purposely with a view to deceive 
them. The conclusion which the man whom 
our Saviour restored to sight drew from this 
miracle was exceedingly just, and founded 
on the common sentiments and impressions 
of the human heart. We know,” says he, 
that God heareth not sinners ; but if any 
man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his 
will, him he heareth. Since the world began 
was it not heard that any man opened the 
eyes of one that was born blind. If this man 
were not of God, he could do nothing,” John 
ix. 31 — 33. If the cause which our Saviour 
was engaged in had not been approved of by 
God, it would not have been honoured with 
the seal of miracles : for the divine power 
can never be supposed to counteract the 
divine will. This would be to set his nature 
at variance with itself ; and, by destroying 
his simplicity, would destroy his happiness, 
and terminate in confusion and misery. 
Hence we may justly reject, as incredible, 
those miracles which have been ascribed to 
the interposition of wicked spirits. Tlie pos- 
sibility of their interference is a mere hypo- 
thesis, depending upon gratuitous assump- 
tion, and leading to very dangerous conse- 
quences ; and the particular instances in 
which credulous superstition, or perverted 
philosophy, has supposed them to interfere, 
are, as facts, destitute of any clear and solid 
evidence ; or, as effects, often resolvable into 
natural causes. 

Secondly : when our Lord appealed to his 
miracles, as proofs of his divine mission, it 
presupposed that those miracles were of such 
a nature as would bear the strictest examin- 
ation ; that they had all those criteria which 
could possibly distinguish them from the 
delusions of enthusiasm, and the artifices of 
imposture ; else the appeal would have been 
fallacious and equivocal. He appealed to 
them with all the confidence of an upright 
mind, totally possessed with a consciousness 
of their truth and reality. This appeal was 
not drawn out into any laboured argument, 
nor adorned by any of the embellishments 
of language. It was short, simple, and deci- 
sive. He neither reasoned nor declaimed on 
their nature or their design : he barely point- 
ed to them as plain and indubitable facts, 
such as spoke their own meaning, and car- 
ried with them their own authority. The 
miracles which our Lord performed were too 
public to be suspected of imposture; and, 
being objects of sense, they were secured 
against the charge of enthusiasm. An im- 
postor would not have acted so absurdly as 
to have risked his credit on the performance 
of what, he must have known, it was not in 
his power to effect ; and though an enthu 
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tiast, from the warmth of imagination, might 
have flattered himself with a full persuasion 
of his being able to perform some miraculous 
work ; yet, when the trial was refen-ed to an 
object of sense, the event must soon have 
exposed the delusion. The impostor would 
not have dared to say to the blind. Receive 
thy sight ; to the deaf, Hear ; to the dumb. 
Speak ; to the dead. Arise ; to the raging of 
the sea. Be still; lest he should injure the 
credit of his cause, by undertaking more 
than he could perform; and though the 
enthusiast, under the delusion of his pas- 
sions, might have confidently commanded 
disease to fly, and the powers of nature to 
be subject to his controul ; yet their obedi- 
ence would not have followed his command. 

The miracles of Christ then were such as 
an impostor would not have attempted, and 
such as an enthusiast could not have effected. 
They had no disguise ; and were in a variety 
of instances of such a nature as to preclude 
the very possibility of collusion. They were 
performed in the midst of his bitterest ene- 
mies ; and were so palpable and certain, as 
to extort the following acknowledgment 
even from persons who were most eager to 
oppose his doctrines, and to discredit his 
pretensions : “ This man doeth many mira- 
cles. If we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe on him,’’ John xi. 47, 48. The 
miracles Christ performed were indeed suffi- 
cient to alarm the fears of those whose down- 
fal was involved in his success. And it 
was impossible for them to deny the ^acts, 
which so many thousands were ready to attest 
on evidence too certain to admit even the 
possibility of mistake, delusion, or imposture. 
But his enemies, who admitted their reality 
and yet resisted their design, by not acknow- 
ledging the person who wrought them to be 
the Messiah, had recourse to the most im- 
pious and most absurd suppositions, in order 
to evade their evidence. The heathen im- 
puted them to some occult power of magic ; 
and thus applied what has no existence in 
nature, in order to account for a phenomenon 
that existed out of its common course. The 
stories of the Jews, who confessed the mira- 
cles, but denied what they were intended to 
establish, are too ridiculous to be mentioned. 
We must not, however, omit to take notice of 
the wicked and blasphemous cavil of the pha- 
risees, and the noble reply which our Lord 
made to it. They could not deny the fact, 
but they imputed it to the agency of an 
infernal spirit: “This fellow,” said they, 
doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew 
their thoughts, and said unto them, Every 
Idngdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation ; and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand : and if satan 
cast out satan, he is divided against himself ; 
how shall then his kingdom stand ? ” Matt, 
xii. 24— -26. llie purity of the doctrine 
which was taught by our blessed Lord was 
totally adverse to the kingdom of darkness. 
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It tended to overthrow it, by the introduction 
of principles far different from those which 
satan would inspire, and by prosecuting 
objects totally opposite to those which that 
wicked and malignant spirit would tempt us 
to pursue : so that in proportion to the pre- 
valence of the kingdom of Christ, the king- 
dom of satan would of course be diminished. 
Now, supposing miracles to be in the power 
of an infernal spirit, can it be imagined that 
he would communicate an ability of perform- 
ing them to persons who were counteracting 
his designs ? Would he by them give credit 
to a cause that tended to bring his own 
into disgrace? Thus, as our Saviour ap- 
ealed to miracles as proofs of his power ; s# 
e appealed to the inherent worth and purity 
of the doctrines they were intended to bear 
witness to, as a proof that the power was of 
God. In this manner do the external and 
internal evidences give and receive mutual 
confirmation, and mutual lustre. 

The truth of the Christian religion does 
not, however, wholly depend on the miracles 
wrought by its divine Founder, though suf- 
ficient in themselves to establish his claims : 
but, in order to give the evidence of miracles 
the strongest force they could possibly ac- 
quire, that evidence was extended still far- 
tner; and the same power that our Lord 
possessed was communicated to his disci- 
ples, and their more immediate successors. 
Whilst yet on earth he imparted to them 
this extraordinary gift, as the seal of their 
commission, when he sent them to preach 
the gospel : and after his glorious resurrec- 
tion and ascension into heaven, they were 
endowed with powers yet more stupendous. 
Sensible of the validity of this kind of evi- 
dence, the apostles of our Lord, with the 
same artless simplicity, and the same bold- 
ness of conscious integrity, which distin- 
guished their great Master, constantly in- 
sisted upon the miracles they wrought, as 
strong and undeniable proofs of the truth of 
their doctrines. Thus the miracles of our 
blessed Lord may be justly considered as the 
evidence of his divine mission and character. 
If we consider their nature, their greatness, 
and their number ; and if to this considera- 
tion w'e add that which respects their end 
and design, we must acknowledge, that no 
one could have performed them, unless God 
was with him. They were too public to be 
the artifices of imposture; too substantial 
and too numerous to afford the slightest sus- 
picion of undesigned and fortuitous coinci- 
dence. In a word, supposing that the Most 
High should in any instance so far counteract 
the common laws of nature, as to produce a 
miracle ; and should design that miracle as a 
monument to future times of the truth of 
any peculiar doctrine, we cannot conceive 
any mode of communicating it more effec- 
tual than that which he has chosen. Stronger 
proofs could not be afforded, consistently 
with the design of the gospel, which is not 
to overpower our understandii^e by an irre- 
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dstible and compulsory light, but to afford 
us such rational evidence as is sufficient to 
satisfy moral inquirers, who are endowed 
with faculties to perceive the truth ; but at 
the same time who also have power totally 
to resist it, and finally to forfeit all its bless- 
ings. These miracles were of a nature too 
p3pable to be mistaken. They were the 
objects of sense, and not the precarious 
speculations reason concerning what God 
might do ; or the chimerical suggestions of 
fancy concerning what he did. The facts 
were recorded by those who must have known 
whether they were true or false. The per- 
sons who recorded them were under no pos- 
sible temptations to deceive the world. We 
can only account for their conduct on the 
supposition of their most perfect conviction 
and disinterested zeal. That they should 
assert what they knew to be false ; that they 
should-publish it with so much ardour ; that 
they should risk everything dear to humanity, 
in order to maintain it ; and at last submit to 
death, in order to attest their persuasion of 
its truth in those moments when imposture 
usually drops its mask, and enthusiasm loses 
its confidence ; that they should act thus in 
opposition to every dictate of common sense, 
and every principle of common honesty, 
every restraint of shame, and every impulse 
of selfishness, is a phenomenon not less irre- 
concilable to the moral state of things than 
miracles are to the natural constitution of 
the world. Falsehood naturally entangles 
men in contradiction, and confounds them 
with dismay : hut the love of truth invigorates 
the mind; the consciousness of integrity 
anticipates the approbation of God; and 
conscience creates a fortitude, to w^hich 
mere unsupported nature is often a stranger. 

3. How long miracles were continued in 
the church, has been a matter of keen dis- 
pute, and has been investigated with as much 
anxiety as if the tnith of the gospel depended 
upon the manner in which it was decided. 
Assuming, as we are here warranted to do, 
that real miraculous power was conveyed in 
the way detailed by the inspired writers, it 
is plain, that it may have been exercised in 
different countries, and may have remained, 
without any new communication of it, 
throughout the first, and a considerable part 
of the second century. The apostles, where- 
ever they went to execute their commission, 
wotdd avail themselves of the stupendous 
gift which had been imparted to them ; and 
it is clear, not only that they were permitted 
and enabled to convey it to others, but that 
spiritual gifts, including the power of work- 
ing miracles, were actually conferred on 
many of the primitive disciples. Allusions 
to this we find in the epistles of St. Paul ; 
such allusions, too, as it is utterly inconceiv- 
able that any man of a sound judgment 
could have made, had he not known that he 
was referring to an obvious fact, about which 
tbtere could he no hesitation. Of the time 
at which several of the apostles died, we 


have no certain knowledge. St. Peter and St; 
Paul suffered at Rome about A. D. 66, or 67 ; 
and it is fully established, that the life of 
John was much longer protracted, he having 
died a natural death, A. D. 100, or 101 . Sup- 
posing that the two former of these apostles 
imparted spiritual gifts till the time of their 
suffering martyrdom, the persons to whom 
they were imparted might, in the course of 
nature, have lived through the earlier part 
of the second century ; and if John did the 
same till the end of his life, such gifts as 
were derived from him might have remained 
till more than the half of that century had 
elapsed. That such was the fact, is asserted 
by ancient ecclesiastical writers. Whether, 
after the generation immediately succeeding 
the apostles had passed away, the power of 
working miracles was anew communicated, 
is a question, the solution of which cannot 
be nearly so satisfactory. The probability 
is, that there was no such renewal ; and this 
opinion rests upon the ground that natural 
causes were now sufficient to accomplish the 
end for which miracles were originally de- 
signed ; and it does not appear to have been 
any part of the scheme of the blessed Author 
of our religion, that, solely for the 'purpose 
of hastening that conversion of the nations 
which might gradually be accomplished, 
miracles should he wrought, when these 
could be of no use in establishing after-ages 
in the faith. 

MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. By this 
is meant, that the human nature of Jesus 
Christ was formed, not in the ordinary 
method of generation, but out of the sub- 
stance of the virgin Mary, by the immediate 
operation of the Iloly Ghost. The evidence 
upon which this article of the Christian faith 
rests is found in Matt. i. 18 — 23, and in the 
more particular narration which St. Luke 
has given m the first chapter of his Gospel. 
If we admit this evidence of the fact, we can 
discern the emphatical meaning of the appel- 
lation given to our Saviour when he is called 
“ the seed of the woman,” Gen. iii. 1 5 ; we 
can perceive the meaning of a phrase which 
St. Luke has introduced into the genealogy 
of Jesus, Luke iii. 23, and of which, other- 
wise, it is not possible To give a good account, 
(S>s ivofil^tTOy {fibs *l(tf 0 ^<f > ; and we can dis- 
cover a peculiar significancy in an expression 
of the apostle Paul, Gal. iv. 4, “ God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman.” The con- 
ception of Jesus is the point from which we 
date the union between his divine and human 
nature ; and, this conception being miracu- 
lous, the existence of the Person in whom 
they are united, was not physically derived 
from Adam. But, as Dr. Horsley speaks 
in his Sermon on the Incarnation, the 
union with the uncreated Word is the 
very principle of personality and individual 
existence in the Son of Mary. According to 
this view of the matter, the miraculous con- 
ception gives a completeness and consistency 
to the revelation concerning Jesus Christ. 
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Not only is lie the Son of God, but, as the 
Son of Man, he is exalted above his brethren, 
while he is made like them. He is preserved 
from the contamination adhering to the race 
whose nature he assumed ; and when the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, was made flesh, the intercourse 
which, as man, he had with God, is distin- 
guished, not in degree only, but in kind, from 
that which any prophet ever enjoyed, and it 
IS infinitely more intimate, because it did 
not consist in communications occasionally 
made to him, but arose from the manner in 
which his human nature had its existence. 

MIRIAM* sister of Moses and Aaron, and 
daughter of Amram and Jochebed, was bom 
about A.M. 2424. She might be ten or 
twelve years old when her brother Moses 
was exposed on the banks of the Nile, since 
Miriam was watching there, and offered her- 
self to Pharaoh’s daughter to fetch her a 
nurse. The princess accepting the offer, 
Miriam fetched her own mother, to whom 
the young Moses was given to nurse, Exod. 
ii. 4, 5, &c. It IS thought that Miriam mar- 
ried Hur, of the tribe of Judah ; but it does 
not appear that she had any children by him. 
Exodus xvii. 10, 11. Miriam had the gift 
of prophecy, as she intimates, Num. xii. 2 : 
“ Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by 
Moses ? hath he not spoken also by us ? ” 
After the passage of the Red Sea, Miriam 
led the choirs and dances of the women, 
and sung with them the canticle, Sing ye 
to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously ; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea : ” whilst Moses led the 
choir of men, Exod. xv, 21. When Zip- 
porah, the wife of Moses, arrived in the 
camp of Israel, Miriam and Aaron disputed 
with her, speaking against Moses on her 
account, Num xii. This conduct the Lord 
punished by visiting Miriam with a leprosy. 
Aaron interceded with Moses for her reco- 
very, and besought the Lord, who ordered 
her to be shut out of the camp seven days. 
We are acquainted with no subsequent par- 
ticulars of the life of Miriam. Her death 
happened in the first month of the fortieth 
year after the exodus, at the encampment of 
kadesh in the wilderness of Zin, Num. xx. 1. 
The people mourned for her, and she was 
there buried. . 

MIRRORS, usually, but improperly, ren- 
dered looking-glasses. The eastern mirrors 
were made of polished metal, and for the 
most part convex. So Callimachus describes 
Venus as ** taking the shining brass,” that 
is, to adjust her hair. If they were thus 
made in the country of Elihu, the image 
made use of by him will appear very lively : 

Hast thou with him spread out the sky, 
which is strong, and as a molten looking- 
glass?” Job xxxvii. 18. Shaw informs us 
that in the Levant, looking-glasses are a 
part of female dress. The Moorish women 
in Barbary are so fond of their ornaments, 
and particularly of their looking-glasses, 
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which they hang upon their breasts, that 
they will not lay them aside, even when, 
after the drudgery of the day, they are 
obliged to go two or three miles with a 
pitcher or a goat’s skin, to fetch water.” 
The Israelitish women used to carry their 
mirrors with them, even to their most solemn 
lace of worship. The word mirror should 
e used in the passages here referred to. 
To speak of ” looking-glasses made of steel,” 
and glasses molten,” is palpably absurd ; 
whereas the term mirror obviates every diffi- 
culty, and expresses the true meaning of the 
original. 

MISHNA, or MISNA, nitPD, signifies 
repetition, and is properly the code of the 
Jewish civil law. The Mishna contains the 
text ; and the Gemara, which is the second 
part of the Talmud, contains the commenta- 
ries : so that the Gemara is, as it were, a 
glossary on the Mishna. The Mishna con- 
sists of various traditions of the Jews, and 
of explanations of several passages of scrip- 
ture. Tliese traditions, serving as an expli- 
cation of the written law, and supplementary 
to it, are said to have been aelivered to 
Moses during the time of his abode upon the 
Mount ; which he afterwards communicated 
to Aaron, Eleazar, and his servant Joshua. 
By these thev were transmitted to the seventy 
elders ; by them to the prophets, who com- 
municated them to the men of the Great 
Sanhedrim, from whom the wise men of 
Jenisalem and Babylon received them. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Pndeaux, they passed from 
Jeremiah to Baruch, from him to Ezra, and 
from Ezra to the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, the last of whom was Simon the «fu8t, 
who delivered them to Antigonus of Sot ho. 
From him they came down in regular suc- 
cession to Simeon, who took our Saviour in 
his arms ; to Gamaliel, at whose feet St Paul 
was brought up; and last of all, to rabbi 
Judah the Holy, who committed them to 
writing in the Mishna. Dr. Prideaux, re- 
jecting this Jewish fiction, observes, that 
after the death of Simon the Just, about 
B. C. 299, arose the Tannaim or Mishnical 
doctors, who, by their comments and con- 
clusions, added to the number of those tradi- 
tions which had been received and allowed 
by Ezra and the men of the great synagogue. 
Hence towards the middle of the second 
century after Christ, under the reign of the 
Roman emperor Antoninus Pius, it was 
found necessary to commit these traditions 
to writing. This was requisite, because the 
traditions had been so much increased that 
they could no longer be preserved by the 
memory of man; and also because their 
country had suffered considerably in the 
reign of the emperor Adrian, and many of 
their schools being dissolved, and their 
learned men cut on, the usual method of 
preserving their traditions had failed. Lest, 
therefore, the traditions should be forgotten 
and lost, it was resolved that they should be 
collected and committed to writing. Rabbi 
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Judahs who was at that time rector of the 
echool at Tiberias in Galilee, and president 
0 f the sanhedrim at that place, undertook 
the work. He compiled it in six books, 
each consisting of several tracts, which alto- 
gether form the number of sixty-three. Dr. 
Prideaux computes, that the Mishna was 
composed about A. D. 150. Dr. Lightfuot, 
hovi^ever, says, that rabbi Judah compiled 
the Mishna about A. D. 190, in the latter 
end of the reign of Commodus ; or, as some 
compute, A. D. 220. Dr Lardner is of opi- 
nion, that this work could not have been 
finished before A. D. 190, or later. Thus 
the book called the Mishna was formed ; a 
book which was received by the Jews with 
great veneration, and which has been always 
held in high esteem among them. Their 
opinion of it is, that all the particulars which 
it contains were dictated by God himself to 
Moses upon Mount Sinai, as well as the 
written word itself ; and, consequently, that 
it must be of the same divine authority, and 
ought to be as religiously observed. See 
Cabbala, Gbmara, Jews. 

MITE. See Money. 

MITYLENE, the capital of the island of 
Lesbos, through which St. Paul passed as he 
went from Corinth to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 14. 

MIZPAH, or MIZPEH, a city of the 
tnbe of Benjamin, situated in a plain, about 
eighteen miles west of Jerusalem. Here 
Samuel dwelt; and here he called Israel 
together, to observe a solemn fast for their 
sins, and to supplicate God for his assistance 
against the Philistines ; after which they 
sallied out on their enemies, already discom- 
fited by the thunders of heaven, and gave 
them a total defeat, 1 Sam. vii. Here, also, 
Saul was anointed king, 1 Sam. x. IT — 25. 
It appears that between this and the time of 
Asa, king of Judah, Mizpah had sufiered, 
probably in some of the intervening wars, as 
we are told that Asa built it with the stones 
and timber of Ramah, 1 Kings xv. 22. There 
was another Mizpeh in Gilead ; on the spot 
where Jacob set up the pillar or heap of 
stones, to commemorate the covenant there 
made between him and Laban, Gen. xxxi. 
49. (See Gilead,) There was also a third 
Mizpeh, in the land of Moab, where David 
placed his father and mother, while he re- 
mained in his retreat at Adullam, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 3. It is to be observed, that Mizpeh 
implies a beacon or watch-tower, a pillar or 
heap of commemoration; and at all the 
places bearing this name, it is probable that 
a single pillar, or a rude pile, was erected 
as the witness and the record of some parti- 
cular event. These, subsequptly, became 
altars and places of convocation on public 
occasions, religious and civil. 

MIZRAIM, or MESRAIM, son of Ham, 
and father of Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, 
Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, and Casluhim, Gen. 
X. 6. Meser or Misor was father of the 
Mizraim, the Egyptians ; and he himself is 
commonly called Mizraim, although there is 
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very strong probability that Mizraim, being 
of the plural number, signifies rather the 
Egyptians themselves, than the father of that 
people. Mizraim is also put for the country 
of Egypt : thus it has three significations, 
which are perpetually confounded and used 
promiscuously, sometimes denoting the land 
of Egypt, sometimes him who first peopled 
Egypt, and sometimes the inhabitants them- 
selves. Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and even 
Egypt itself, are to this day called Mezer by 
the Arabians. But the natives call Egypt 
Ohemi, that is, the land of Cham, or Ham, as 
it is also sometimes called in scripture, Psalm 
Ixxviii. 12; cv. 23; cvi. 22. The prophet 
Micah, vii. 15, gives to Egypt the name of 
Mezor, or Matzor; and rabbi Kimchi, fol- 
lowed in this by several learned commenta- 
tors, explains by Egypt what is said of the 
rivers of Mezor, 2 Kings xix. 24 ; Isaiah xix. 
6 ; xxxvii. 25. 

MOAB was the son of Lot. and of his 
eldest daughter, Gen. xix. 31, &c. He was 
born about the same time as Isaac, A.M. 
2108, and was father of the Moabites, whose 
habitation lay beyond Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, on both sides of the river Arnon. Their 
capital city was situated on that river, and 
was called Ar or Areopolis, or Anol of Moab, 
or Rabbah Moab, that is, the capital of 
Moab, or Kir-haresh, that is, a city with 
brick walls. This country was originally 
possessed by a race of giants called Einim, 
jL)eut. ii. 11, 12. The Moabites conquered 
them, and afterwards the Amorites took a 
part from the Moabites, Judges xi. 13. 
Moses conquered that part which belonged 
to the Amorites, and gave it to the tribe of 
Reuben. The IMoabites were spared by 
Moses, for God had restricted him, Deut. ii. 
9. But there always was a great antipathy 
between the Moabites and the Israelites, 
which occasioned many wars between them. 
Balaam seduced the Hebrews to idolatry and 
uncleanness, by means of the daughters of 
Moab, Num. xxv. 1, 2; and Balak, king of 
this people, endeavoured to prevail on Balaam 
to curse Israel. God ordained that the 
Moabites should not enter into the congre- 
gation of his people, because they had the 
inhumanity to remse the Israelites a passage 
through their country, nor would they supply 
them with bread and water in their necessity. 
Eglon, king of the Moabites, was one of the 
first that impressed Israel after the death of 
Joshua. Ehud killed Eglon, and Israel ex- 
pelled the Moabites, Judges iii. 12, &c. 
Hanun king of the Ammonites having in- 
sulted Davia’s ambassadors, David made war 
against him, and subdued Moab and Am- 
mon ; under which subjection they continued 
till the separation of the ten tribes. The 
Ammonites and the Moabites continued in 
subjection to the kings of Israel to the death 
of Ahab. Presently after the death of Ahab 
the Moabites began to revolt, 2 Kings iii. 4, 
5, Mesha, king of Moab, refused the tribute 
of a hundred thousand lambs, and as many 
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rams^ whicH till then had been customarily 
paid, either yearly, or at the beginning of 
every reign ; which of these two is not clearlv 
expressed in scripture. The reign of Ahaziah 
was too short to make war with them ; but 
Jehoram, son of Ahab, and brother to Aba- 
ziah, having ascended the throne, thought of 
reducing them to obedience. He invited 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, who, with the 
king of Edom, then his vassal, entered Moab, 
where they were near perishing with thirst, 
but were miraculously relieved, 2 Kings 
iii, 16, 8cc. 

It is not easy to ascertain what were the 
circumstances of the iM oabites from this time ; 
but Isaiah, at the beginning of the reign of 
king Hezekiah, threatens them with a cala- 
mity, which was to happen three years after 
his prediction, and which probably referred 
to the war that Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
made with the ten tribes, and the other peo- 
ple beyond Jordan. Amos, i. 13, &c., also 
foretold great miseries to them, which, pro- 
bably, they suffered under Uzziah and Jo- 
than, kings of Judah, or under Shalmaneser, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 7, 8 ; xxvii. 5 ; or, lastly, in 
the war of Nebuchadnezzar, five years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. This prince 
carried them captive beyond the Euj>lirates, 
as the prophets had threatened, Jei. ix. 26 ; 
xil. 14, 15; XXV 11, 12; xlvill. 47, &c. ; 
xlix. 3, 6, 39 ; 1. 16 ; and Cyrus sent them 
home again, as he did the rest of the cap- 
tives. After their return from captivity they 
multiplied, and fortified themselves, as the 
Jews did, and other neighbouring people, 
still in subjection to the kings of Persia. 
They were afterwards conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, and were m obedience to the 
kings of Syria and Egypt successively, and 
finally to the Romans. I'herc is a proba- 
bility, also, that in the later times of the 
Jewish republic they obeyed the Asmonean 
kings, and afterwards Herod the Great. 
The principal deities of the Moabites were 
Chemosh and Baal-peor. 

The prophecies concerning IMoab are nu- 
merous and remarkable. There are, says 
Keith, abundant predictions which refer so 
clearly to its modern state, that there is 
scarcely a single feature peculiar to the land 
of Moab, as it now exists, which was not 
marked by the prophets in their delineation 
of the low condition to which, from the 
height of its wickedness and haughtiness, it 
was finally to be brought down. 

The land of Moab lay to the east and 
south-east of Judea, and bordered on the 
east, north-east, and partly on the south of 
the Dead Sea. Its early history is nearly 
analogous to that of Ammon ; and the soil, 
though perhaps more diversified, is, in many 

E laces where the desert and plains of salt 
ave not encroached on its borders, of equal 
fertility. There are manifest and abundant 
vestiges of its ancient greatness ; the whole 
of the plains are covered with the sites of 
towns, on every eminence or spot convenient 
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for the construction of one ; and as the land 
is capable of rich cultivation, there can be no 
doubt that the country now so deserted once 
presented a continued picture of plenty and 
fertility. The form of fields is still visible ; 
and there are the remains of Roman high- 
ways, which in some places are completely 
paved, and on which there are milestones of 
the times of Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Sevenis, with the number of the miles legible 
upon them. Wherever any spot is cultivated 
the corn is luxuriant ; ana the riches of the 
soil cannot perhaps be more clearly illustrated 
than by the fact, that one grain of Heshbori 
wheat exceeds in dimensions two of the or- 
dinary sort, and more than double the tium- 
ber of grains grow on the stalk. I'he fre- 
quency, and almost, in many instances, the 
dose vicinity of the sites of the ancient towns, 
prove that the population of the country was 
formerly proportioned to its natural fertility. 
Such evidence may surely suffice to prove 
that the country was well cultivated and 
peopled at a period so long jiosterior to the 
date of the predictions, that no cause less 
than supernatural could have existed at the 
time when they were delivered, which could 
have authorized the assertion with the least 
probability or apparent possibility of its 
truth, that Moab would ever have been re- 
duced to that state of great and permanent 
desolation m which it has continued for so 
many ages, and which vindicates and ratifies 
to this hour the tnith of the sciiptural pro- 
phecies. The cities of Moab were to be “de- 
solate without any to dwell therein ; “ no city 
was to escape • Moab was to “ flee away.“ 
And the cities of Moab have all disuppcared. 
Their place, together with the adjoining part 
of Idumea, is characterized, m tlie map of 
Volney's Travels, by the ruins of towns. 
His information respecting these ruins was 
derived from some of the wandering Arabs ; 
and Its accuracy has been fully corroborated 
by the testimony of different European tra- 
vellers of high respectability and undoubted 
veracity, who have since visited this devas- 
tated region. The whole country abounds 
with ruins; and Burckhardt, who encountered 
many difficulties in so desolate and danger- 
ous a land, thus records the brief history of 
a few of them : “ The rums of Eleale, Hesh- 
bon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, Aroer, still sub- 
sist to illustrate the history of the Beni 
Israel.'* And it might with equal truth have 
been added, that they still subsist to confirm 
the inspiration of the Jewish scriptures, or to 
prove that the seers of Israel were the pro- 
phets of God ; for the desolation of each of 
these very cities was a theme of a prediction. 
Everything worthy of observation respecting 
them has been detailed, not only m Burck- 
hardt's “Travels in Syria,” but also by 
Seetzen, and, more recently, by Captains 
Irby and IMangles, who, along with Mr. 
Bankes and Mr. Leigh, visited this deserted 
district. The predicted judgment has fallen 
with .such truth upon these cities, and upgft 
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all tlie cities of the land of Moab far and near, 
and they are so utterly ** broken down,” 
that even the prying curiosity of such inde- 
fatigable travellers could discover among a 
multiplicity of rums only a few remains so 
entire as to be worthy of particular notice. 
The subjoined description is drawn from 
their united testimony : Among the ruins of 
El Aal (Eleale) are a number of large cis- 
terns, fragments of buildings, and founda- 
tions of houses. At Heshban, (Heshbon,) 
are the ruins of a large ancient town, toge- 
ther with the remains of a temple, and some 
edifices. A few broken shafts of columns 
are still standing ; and there are a number 
of deep wells cut in the rock. The ruins of 
Medeba are about two miles in circumfer- 
ence. There are many remains of the walls 
of private houses constructed with blocks of 
silex, but not a single edifice is standing. 
The chief object of interest is an immense 
tank or cistern of hewn stones, “ which, as 
there is no stream at Medeba,” Burckhardt 
remarks, ‘'might still be of use to the Be- 
douins, were the surrounding ground cleared 
of the rubbish to allow the water to flow into 
it ; but such an undertaking is far beyond 
the views of the wandering Arabs.” There 
is also the foundation of a temple built with 
large stones, and apparently of great anti- 
quity, with two columns near it. The rums 
of Diban, (Dibon,) situated in the midst of a 
fine jilain, are of considerable extent, but 
present nothing of interest. The neighbour- 
ing hot wells, and the similarity of the name, 
identify the rums of Myoun with Meon, or 
Beth Meon of scripture. Of this ancient 
city, as well as of Araayr, (Areor,) nothing 
is now remarkable but what is common to 
them with all the cities of Moab, their entire 
desolation. The extent of the rums of 
Rabba, (Rabbath JMoab,) formerly the resi- 
dence of the kings of Moab, sufficiently 
proves its ancient importance; though no 
other object can be particularized among the 
ruins, than the remains of a palace or tem- 
ple, some of the walls of which are still 
standing, a gate belonging to another build- 
ing, and an insulated altar. There are many 
remains of private buildings, but none of 
them is entire. There being no springs on 
the spot, the town had two birkets, the 
largest of which is cut entirely out of the 
rocky ground, together with many cisterns. 
Mount Nebo was completely barren when 
Burckhardt passed over it, and the site of 
the ancient city had not been ascertained. 
** Nebo is spoiled.” 

While the ruins of all these cities still re- 
tain their ancient names, and are the most 
conspicuous amidst the wide scene of general 
desolation, and while each of them was in 
like manner particularized in the visions of 
the prophet, thej^ yet formed but a small 
number of the cities of Moab ; and the rest 
are also, in similar verification of the pro- 
phecies, “desolate, without any to dwell 
therein.^^ None of the ancient cities of 
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Moab now remain as tenanted by men. Ke- 
rek, which neither bears any resemblance in 
name to any of the cities of Moab which are 
mentioned as e.Yi8ting in the time of the 
Israelites, nor possesses any monuments 
which denote a very remote antiquity, is the 
only nominal town in the whole country, 
and, in the words of Seetzen, who visited it, 
“ in its present ruined state it can only be 
called a hamlet ; and the houses have only 
one floor,” But the most populous and fer- 
tile province in Europe, especially any situ- 
ated in the interior of a country like Moab, 
is not covered so thickly with towns as Moab 
is plentiful in ruins, deserted and desolate 
though now it be. Burckhardt enumerates 
about fifty ruined sites within its boundaries, 
many of them extensive. In general they 
are a broken down and undistinguishable 
mass of ruins ; and many of them have not 
been closely inspected. But, in some in- 
stances, there are the remains of temples, 
sepulchral monuments ; the rums of edifices 
constructed of very large stones, in one of 
which buildings some of the stones are 
twenty feet in length, and so broad that one 
constitutes the thickness of the wall ; traces 
of hanging gardens ; entire columns lying 
on the ground, three feet in diameter, and 
fragments of smaller columns ; and many 
cisterns out of the rock. When the towns 
of Moab existed in their prime, and were at 
ease ; when arrogance, and haughtiness, and 
pride prevailed amongst them ; the desola- 
tion, and total desertion and abandonment 
of them all, must have utterly surpassed all 
human conception. And that such numer- 
ous cities, which subsisted for many ages, 
some of them being built on eminences, and 
naturally strong ; others on plains, and sur- 
rounded by the richest soil ; some situated 
m valleys by the side of a plentiful stream ; 
and others where art supplied the deficiencies 
of nature, and where immense cisterns were 
excavated out of the rock, and which exhibit 
in their ruins many monuments of ancient 
prosperity, and many remains easily con- 
vertible into present utility ; should have all 
fled away, all met the same indiscriminate 
fate, ami be all “ desolate, without any to 
dwell therein,” notwithstanding all these 
ancient indications of permanent durability, 
and their existing facilities and inducements 
for becoming the habitations of men, is a 
matter of just wonder in the present day. 
“ They shadl cry of Moab, How is it broken 
down ! ” 

The strong contrast between the ancient 
and the actual state of Moab is exemplified 
in the condition of the inhabitants as well as 
of the land; and the coincidence between 
the prediction and the fact is as striking in 
the one case as in the other. “ The days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will send unto 
him (Moab) wanderers that shall cause him 
to wander, and shall empty his vessels.” The 
Bedouin (wandering) Arabs are now the 
chief and almost the only inhabitants of a 
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country once studded with cities. Traversing 
the country, and fixing their tents for a short 
time in one place, and then decamping to 
another, depasturing every part successively, 
and despoiling the whole land of its natural 
produce, they are wanderers who have come 
up against it, and who keep it in a state of 
perpetual desolation. They lead a wander- 
ing life ; and the only regularity they know 
or practise, is to act upon a systematic 
scheme of spoliation. They prevent any 
from forming a fixed settlement who are in- 
chned to attempt it ; for although the fruit- 
fulness of the soil would abundantly repay 
the labour of settlers, and render migration 
wholly unnecessary, even if the population 
were increased more than tenfold ; yet the 
Bedouins forcibly deprive them of the means 
of subsistence, compel them to search for 
it elsewhere, and, in the words of the pre- 
diction, literally “ cause them to wander.” 
“ It may be remarked generally of the Be- 
douins,” says Burckhardt, in describing their 
extortions in this very country, “ that 
wherever they are the masters of the culti- 
vators, the latter are soon reduced to beg- 
gary by their unceasing demands.” ** O ye 
that dwell in Moab, leave the cities and dwell 
in the rock, and be like the dove that maketh 
her nest m the sides of the hole’s mouth.” 
In a general description of the condition of 
the inhabitants of that extensive desert which 
now occupies the place of these ancient 
flourishing states, Volney, m plain but un- 
meant illustration of this prediction, remarks, 
that the ‘^wretched peasants live in perpetual 
dread of losing the fruit of their labours ; 
and no sooner have they gathered in their 
harvest, than they hasten to secrete it in 
private places, and retire among the rocks 
which border on the Dead Sea.” Towards 
the opposite extremity of the land of Moab, 
and at a little divStance from its borders, 
Seetzen relates, that “ there are many fami- 
lies living in caverns;” and he actually 
designates them “ the inhabitants of the 
rocks.” And at the distance of a few miles 
from the ruined site of Heshbon, according 
to Captains Irby and Mangles, “there are 
many artificial caves in a large range of per- 
endicular clilFs, in some of which are cham- 
ers and small sleeping apartments.” While 
the cities are desolate, without any to dwell 
therein, the rocks are tenanted. But whe- 
ther flocks lie down in the city without 
any to make them afraid, or whether men 
are to be found dwelling m the rocks, and 
are “ like the dove that maketh her nest in 
the sides of the hole’s mouth,” the wonder- 
ful transition, in either case, and the close 
accordance, in both, of the fact to the pre- 
diction, assuredly mark it in characters that 
may be visible to the purblind mind, as the 
word of that God before whom the darkness 
of futurity is as light, and without whom a 
sparrow cannot fall unto the ground. 

MOLE. This word, in our version of 
Lev. xi. 30, answers to the word nDtl»3n, 
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which Bochart has shown to be the camcleon ; 
but he conjectures, with great propriety, that 
ibn, translated *^ 60861 ,” in the preceding 
verse, is the true word for the mole. The 
present name of the mole in the east is khuld, 
which is undeniably the same word as the 
Hebrew choled, llie import of the Hebrew 
word IS, “ to creep into,” and the same 
Syriac word implies, “to creep underneath,” 
to creep into by burrowing ; which are well 
known characteristics of the mole. 

MOLOCH, bo, signifies Moloch, 
Molech, Milcom, or Melchom, was a god of 
the Ammonites. The woid Moloch signifies 
“ king,” and signifies “ their king.” 

Moses in several placets forbids the Israelites, 
under the penalty of death, to dedicate their 
children to Moloch, by making them pass 
through the fire in honour of that god, Lev. 
xviii. 21 ; XX. 2 — .5. God himself threatens 
to pour out his wrath against such offenders. 
There is great probability that the Hebrews 
were addicted to the worship of this deity, 
even before their coming out of Egypt ; since 
the prophet Amos, v. 2(5, and after him 8t. 
Stephen, reproach them with having carried 
in the wilderness the tabernacle of their god 
Moloch, Acts vii. 43. Solomon built a 
temple to Moloch upon the Mount of Olives, 

1 Kings xi. /; and Manasseh a long time 
after imitated bis impiety, making his son 
pass through the fire m honour oi Moloch, 

2 Kings XXI. 3 — 6. It was chiefly m the valley 

of Tophet and Hinnom, east of Jerusalem, 
that this idolatrous worship w^as paid, Jer. 
xix. 5, C, &c Some arc of opinion that they 
contented themselves with making their chil- 
dren leap over a fire sacred to Moloch, by 
wdiich they consecrated them to some false 
deity . and by this lustration purified them j 
this being a usual ceremony among the 
heathens on other occasions. Some believe 
that they made them jiass through two fires 
opposite to each other, for the same purpose. 
But the word “ to cause to pass 

through,” and the phrase “ to cause to pass 
through the fire,” are used in respect to 
human sacrifices in Deut. xii 31, xviii. 10; 

2 Kings xvi. 3 ; xxi. G ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 3 ; 
xxxiii. C These words arc not to he con- 
sidered as meaning in these instances lite- 
rally to pass through, and that alone. They 
are rather synonymous with 1o hum, 
and nib to immolate, with which they are 
interchanged, as may be seen by an exami- 
nation of Jer. vii. 31 ; xix. 5 ; Ezek. xvi. 20, 
21 ; Psalm evi 38. In the later periods of 
the Jewish kingdom, this idol was erected 
in the valley south of Jerusalem, namely, in 
the Valley of Hinnom, and in the part of 
that valley called Tophet, nan, so named 
from the drums, rjn tD'Sn, which were 
beaten to prevent the groans and cries oi 
children sacrificed from being heard, Jer. 
vii. 31, 32; xix. 6 — 14; Isaiah xxx. 33; 

2 Kings xxiii. 10. The place was so abhor- 
rent to the minds of the more recent Jews, 

2x2 
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tliat they applied the name pe hinnom or ge- 
to the place of torments in a future 
life. The word gehenm lapsed in this way, 
namely, for the place of punishment beyond 
the grave, very frequently m oriental writers, 
as far as India. There are various senti- 
ments about the relation that Moloch had to 
the other pagan divinities. Some believe 
that Moloch was the same as Saturn, to 
whom it is well known that human sacrifices 
were offered ; others think it was the same 
with Mercury; others, Venus ; others. Mars, 
or 1\I ithra. Calmet has endeavoured to prove 
that Moloch signified the sun, or the king 
of heaven. 

MONEY. Scripture often speaks of gold, 
silver, brass, of certain sums of money, of 
purchases made with money, of current 
money, of money of a certain weight ; but 
we do not observe coined or stamped money 
till a late period; which makes it probable 
that the ancient Hebrews took gold and silver 
only by weight ; that they only considered 
the purity of the metal, and not the stamp. 
The most ancient commerce was conducted 
by barter, or exchanging one sort of mer- 
chandise for another. One man gave what 
he could spare to another, who gave him in 
return part of his superabundance. After- 
waj*ds, the more precious metals were used 
in traffic, as a value more generally known 
and fixed. Lastly, they gave this metal, 
by public authority, a certain mark, a cer- 
tain weight, and a certain degree of alloy, to 
fix its value, and to save buyers and sellers 
the trouble of weighing and examining the 
coins. At the siege of Troy in Homer, no 
reference is made to gold or silver coined ; 
but tlie value of things is estimated by the 
number of oxen they were worth. For in- 
stance: they bought wine, by exchanging 
oxen, slaves, skins, iron, &c,, for it. When 
the Greeks first used money, it was only 
little pieces of iron or copper, called oboH or 
spits, of which a handful was a drachma, 
says Plutarch. Herodotus thinks that the 
Lydians were the first that stamped money 
of gold or silver, and introduced it into 
commerce. Others say it was Uhon, king 
of Thessaly, a son of Deucalion. Others 
ascribe this honour to Enchthonius, who 
had been educated by the daughters of €e- 
crops, king of Athens* others, again, to 
Phidon, king of Aigos. Among the Per- 
sians It is said Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
first coined golden money Lycurgus ban- 
ished gold and silver Ins commonwealth 
of liacedesmon. and only allowed a rude sort 
of money, made of iron. Janus, or rather 
the kings of Rome, make a kind of gross 
money of copper, having on one side the 
double face of Janus, on the other the prow 
of a ship. We find nothing concerning the 
money of the Egyptians, Phenicians, Ara- 
oiaus, or Syrians, before Alexander the 
Great. In China, to this day, they stamp 
BO money of gold or silver, but only of cop- 
per. Gold and silver pass as merchandise. 


If gold or silver be offered, they take it and 
pay it by weight, as other goods : bo that 
they are obliged to cut it into pieces with 
shears for that purpose, and they carry a 
steel-yard at their girdles to weigh it. 

But to return to the Hebrews. Abra- 
ham weighed out four hundred shekels of 
silver, to purchase Sarah’s tomb. Genesis 
xxiii. 15, 16; and scripture observes that he 
paid this in ** current money with the mer- 
chant.” Joseph was sold bjr his brethren to 
the Midianites for twenty pieces (in Hebrew 
twenty shekels) of silver, Gen. xxxvii. 28. 
The brethren of Joseph bring back with 
them into Egypt the money they found in 
their sacks, in the same weight as before, 
(len. xliii. 21. The bracelets that Eliezer 
gave Rebekah weighed ten shekels, and the 
ear-rings two shekels, Gen. xxiv. 22. Moses 
orderea that the weight of five hundred she- 
kels of myrrh, and two hundred and fifty 
shekels of cinnamon, of the weight of the 
sanctuary, should be taken, to make the 
perfume which was to be burnt to the Loid 
on the golden altar. Exod. xxx. 24. lie 
acquaints us that the Israelites oflered for 
the works of the tabernacle seventy-two 
thousand talents of brass, Exod. xxxviii. 29. 
We read, m the books of Samuel, that the 
w'eight of Absalom’s hair was two hundred 
shekels of the ordinary weight, or of the 
king’s weight, 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Isaiah, xlvi. 
6, describes the wicked as weighing silver 
in a balance, to make an idol of it; and 
Jeremiah, xxxii 10, weighs seventeen pieces 
of silver in a pair of scales, to pay for a field 
he had bought Isaiah says, “ Come, buy 
wine and milk without money and without 
price. Wierefore do ye weigh money for 
that which is not bread?” Amos, viii. 5, 
represents the merchants as encouraging one 
another to make the ephah small, wherewith 
to sell, and the shekel great, wherewith to 
buy, and to falsify the balances by deceit. 

In all these passages three things only 
are mentioned. 1. The metal, that is, gold 
or silver, and never copper, that not being 
used in traffic as money. 2. The weight, a 
talent, a shekel, a gerah or obolus, the weight 
of the sanctuary, and the king’s weight. 
3. The alloy (standard) of pure or fine gold 
and silver, and of good quality, as receiv- 
ed by the merchant. The impression of the 
coinage is not referred to ; but it is said 
they weighed the silver, or other commodi- 
ties, by the shekel and by the talent. This 
shekel, therefore, and this talent, were not 
fixed and determined pieces of money, but 
V. eights applied to things used in commerce 
Hence those deceitful balances of the mer- 
chants, who would increase the shekel, that 
is, would augment the weight by which they 
weighed the gold and silver they were to re- 
ceive, that they might have a greater quan- 
tity than was their due ; hence the weight 
of the sanctuary, the standard of which was 
preserved in the temple to prevent fraud ; 
hence those prohibitions in the law, “ Thou 
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slialt not have in thy bag divers weights,” 
in Hebrew, stones, ** a great and a small,” 
Dent, XXV. 13 ; hence those scales that the 
Hebrews wore at their girdles, Hosea xii. 7, 
and the Canaanites carried in their hands, to 
weigh the gold and silver which they re- 
ceived in payment. It is true that in the 
Hebrew we find Jacob bought a field for a 
hundred kesitahs, Gen. xxxiii. 19; and that 
the friends of Job, after his recovery, gave 
to that model of patience eacli a kesitah, and 
a golden pendant for the ears. Job xlii. 11. 
We also find there darics, (in Hebrew, dare- 
monim or adaremonim,) and mtndBf stateree, 
oholi ; but this last kind of money was 
foreign, and is put for other terms, which 
in the Hebrew only signifies the weight of 
the metal. The kesitah is not well known 
to us : some take it for a sheep or a lamb ; 
others, for a kind of money, having the im- 
pression of a lamb or a sheep . but it was 
more probably a purse of money. The dare- 
monim or darics are money of the kings of 
Persia ; and it is agreed that Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, first coined golden money. Eze- 
kiel, xlv. 12, tells us that the mina makes 
fifty shekels : he reduces this foreign money 
to the weight of the Hebrews. The mina 
might probably be a Persian money origin- 
ally, and adopted by the Greeks and by the 
Hebrews. But under the dominion of the 
Persians, the Hebrews were hardly at liberty 
to com money of their own, being in subjec- 
tion to those princes, and very low in their 
own country. They were still less able un- 
der the Chaldeans, during the Babylonish 
captivity; or afterwards under the (irecians, 
to whom they were subject till the time of 
Simon Maccabieus, to w^horn Antiochus 
Sidetes, king of Syria, granted the privilege 
of coining money in Judea, 1 Mac. xv 6. 
And this is the first Hebrew money, pro- 
perly so called, that we know of There 
weie shekels and demi-sliekels, also the 
third part of a shekel, and a quarter of a 
shekel, of silver. 

The shekel of silver, or the silverling, 
Isaiah vii. 23, originally weighed three hun- 
dred and twenty barleycorns; but it was 
afterwards increased to three hundred and 
eighty-four barleycorns, its value, being con- 
sidered equal to four Roman denarii, was 
two shillings and seven pence, or, according 
to Bishop Cumberland, two shillings and 
four pence farthing. It is said to have had 
Aaron’s rod on the one side, and the pot 
of manna on the other. The bekah was 
equal to half a shekel, Exod. xxxviii. 26. 
The ienarius was one fourth of a shekel, 
seven pence three farthings of our money. 
The gerah, or meah, Exod. xxx. 13, was the 
sixth part of the denarius, or diner, and the 
twenty-fourth part of the shekel. The assar, 
or assarion. Matt. x. 29, was the ninety-sixth 
part of a shekel ; its value was rather more 
than a farthing. The farthing, Matt. v. 26, 
was in value the thirteenth part of a penny 
■terling. The mite was the half of a farthing, 
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or the twenty-sixth part of a penny sterling. 
The mina, or maneh, Ezek. xlv. 12, was 
equal to sixty shekels, which, taken at two 
shillings and seven pence, was seven pounds 
fifteen shillings. The talent was fifty minas ; 
and its value, therefore, three hundred and 
eighty-seven pounds ten shillings. The gold 
coins were as follows : a shekel of gold was 
about fourteen and a half times the value of 
silver, that is, one pound seventeen shillings 
and five pence halfpenny. A talent of ^old 
consisted of three tlionsand shekels. The 
drachma was equal to a Roman denarius, or 
seven pence three farthings of our monejr. 
The didraclima, or tribute money, Matt. xvii. 
24, was equal to fifteen pence halfpenny. It 
is said to nave been stamped with a harp on 
one side, and a vine on the other. The sta- 
ter, or piece of money which Peter found in 
the fish’s mouth. Matt. xvii. 27, was two 
half shekels. A daric, dram, 1 Chron. xxix. 
7, Ezra viii. 27, was a gold coin struck by 
Danus the Mede. According to Parkhurst 
its vabie was one pound five shillings. A 
gold penny is stated by Lightfoot to have 
been equal to twenty-five silver pence. 

Hug derives a satisfactory argument for 
the veracity of the (jospels from the different 
kinds of money mentioned in them : — The 
admixture of foreign manners and constitu- 
tions proceeded through numberless circum- 
stances of life. Take, for example, the cir- 
culation of coin; at one time it is Greek 
com ; at another, Roman ; at another time, 
ancient Jewish But how accurately is even 
this stated according to history, and the 
arrangement of things ! The ancient imposts 
which were introduced before the Roman 
dominion were valued according to the 
Greek coinage ; for example, the taxes of 
the temple, the SiSpaxj^oy, Matt. xvii. 24. 
The oflcrings were paid m these, IMark xii. 
42 ; Luke XXI 2. A payment which pro- 
ceeded from the temple treasury was made 
according to the ancient national payment 
by weight, Matt. xxvi. 15 ; but in commrnon 
business, trade, wages, sale, &c., the assis 
and denarius and Roman coin were usual. 
Matt. X. 29; XX. 3 ; Luke xii. 6 ; IMark xiv. 

5 ; John XU. 5 ; vi. 7. The more modern 
state-taxes are likewise paid in the coin of 
the nation which exercises at the time the 
greatest authority. Matt. xxii. 19; Mark xii. 
15 ; Luke XX. 24. Writers, who, in each 
little circumstance, which otherwise would 
pass by unnoticed, so accurately describe the 
period of time, must certainly have had a 
personal knowledge of it. 

MONEY-CHAxNGERS, in the Gospels, 
were persons who exchanged native for 
foreign coin, to enable those who came to 
Jerusalem from distant countries to purchase 
the necessary sacrifices. In our Lord’s time 
they had established themselves in the court 
of the temple ; a profanation which had pro- 
bably grown up with the influence of Roman 
manners, which allowed the argentani to 
establish their usurious mensas, tables, by 
2 z 3 
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the statues of the gods, even at the feet of 
Janus, in the most holy places, in porticibus 
Basilicarum, or in the temples, pone ttdem 
Castoris. The following extract from 
Buckingham’s Travels among the Arabs, is 
illustrative ; — ‘‘ The mosque at the time of 
our passing through it was full of people, 
though these were not worshippers, nor was 
it at either of the usual hours of public 
prayers. Some of the parties were assembled 
to smoke, others to play at chess, and some 
apparently to drive bargains of trade, but 
certainly none to pray. It was, indeed, a 
living picture of what we might believe the 
temple at Jerusalem to have been, when 
those who sold oxen, and sheep, and doves, 
and the changers of money sitting there, 
were driven out by Jesus, with a scourge of 
cords, and their tables overturned. It was, 
in short, a place of public resort and tho- 
roughfare, a house of merchandise, as the 
temple of the Jews had become m the days 
of the Messiah.” 

MONK anciently denoted a person who re- 
tired from the world to give himself up wholly 
to God, and to live in solitude and abstinence. 
Tlie word is derived from the Latin rnonachus, 
and that from the Greek fxovaxos, solitary. 
The original of monks seems to have been 
this : The persecutions which attended the 
first ages of the gospel forced some Christians 
to retire from the world, and live m deserts 
and places more private and unfrequented, 
in hopes of finding that peace and comfort 
among beasts which were denied them 
among men ; and this being the case of some 
very extraordinary persons, their example 
gave such reputation to retirement, that the 
practice was continued when the reason of 
its commencement ceased. After the empire 
became Christian, iiibtancos of this kind were 
numerous ; and those whose security had 
obliged them to live separately and apart 
became afterwards united into societies We 
may also add, that the mystic theology, 
which gamed ground towards the close of 
the third century, contributed to produce 
the same effect, and to drive men into soli- 
tude, for the purposes of devotion. The 
monks, at least the ancient ones, were dis- 
tinguished into solitaries, camobites, and 
sarabaites. The first were those who 
lived in places remote from all towns and 
habitations of men, as do still some of the 
hermits. TJic coenobites were those who 
lived in community with several others in 
the same house, and under the same supe- 
riors. The sarabaites were strolling monks, 
having no fixed rule of residence. Those 
who are now called monks are camobites, 
who live together in a convent or monas- 
tery, who make vows of living accord- 
ing to a certain rale established by the 
founder, and wear a habit which distin- 
guishes their order. Those that are en- 
dowed, or have a fixed revenue, are most 
properly called monks, monacki; as the 
Charteieux. Benedictines, Bernardines, &c. 


The Mendicants, or those that beg, as the 
Capuchins and Franciscans, are more pro- 
perly called religious, and friars, though the 
names are frequently confounded. 

The first monks were those of St. An- 
thony, who, towards the close of the fourth 
century, formed them into a regular body, 
engaged them to live in society with each 
other, and prescribed to them fixed rules for 
the direction of their conduct. These regu- 
lations, which Anthony had made in Egypt, 
were soon introduced into Palestine and 
Syria by his disciple Hilarion. Almost 
about the same time, Aones, or Eugenius, 
with their companions, Gaddanus and Azy- 
zas, instituted the monastic order in Meso- 
potamia, and the adjacent countries ; and 
their example was followed with such/apid 
success, that in a short time the whole east 
was filled with a lazy set of mortals, who, 
abandoning all human connexions, advan- 
tages, pleasures, and concerns, wore out a 
languishing and miserable existence amidst 
the hardships of want, and various kinds of 
suffering, m order to arrive at a more close 
and rapturous communication with God and 
angels. From the east this gloomy institu- 
tion passed into the west, and first into Itady 
and Its neiglibouiing islands, though it is 
uncertain who transplanted it thither. St. 
Martin, the celebrated bishop of Tours, 
erected the first monasteries m Gaul, and 
recommended this religious solitude with 
such power and efficacy, both by his instruc- 
tion and example, that his funeral is said to 
have been attended by no less than two thou- 
sand monks. From hence the monastic 
discipline extended its progress gradually 
through the other provinces and countries 
of Europe. There were besides, the monks 
of St. Basil, called in the east calogeri, from 
KiiKhs yipav, a good old man, and those of St. 
Jerora, the hermits of St Augustine, and 
afterwards those of St. Benedict and St. 
Bernard : at length came those of St. Fran- 
cis and St. Dominic, with a legion of others. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, 
the monks, who had formerly lived only 
for themselves in solitary retreats, and had 
never thought of assuming any rank among 
the sacerdotal order, were gradually distin- 
guished from the populace, and endowed 
with such opulence and honourable privi- 
leges that they found themselves in a condi- 
tion to claim an eminent station among the 
pillars and supporters of the Christian com- 
munity. The fame of their piety and sanc- 
tity was so great, that bishops and presbyters 
were often chosen out of their order ; and 
the passion of erecting edifices and convents, 
in which the monks and holy virgins might 
serve God in the most commodious manner, 
was at this time carried beyond all bounds. 
However, their licentiousness, even in this 
century, was become a proverb; and they 
are said to have excited the most dreadful 
tumults and seditions in various places. The 
monastic orders were at first under the im- 
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mediate juriadiction of the bishops, from 
which they were exempted by the Roman 
pontiff about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury; and the monks in return devoted 
themselves wholly to advance the interest 
and to maintain the dignity of the bishop of 
Rome. This immunity which they obtained 
was a fruitful source of licentiousness and 
disorder, and occasioned the greatest part of 
the vices with which they were afterwards 
so justly charged. 

In the eighth century the monastic disci- 
pline was extremely relaxed, both in the 
eastern and western provinces, and all efforts 
to restore it were ineffectual. Nevertheless, 
this kind of institution was in the highest 
e^steem ; and nothing could equal the vene- 
ration that was paid about the close of the 
ninth century to such as devoted themselves 
to the sacred gloom and indolence of a con- 
vent. This veneration caused several kings 
and emperors to call them to their courts, 
and to employ them in civil affairs of the 
greatest moment. Their reformation was 
attempted by Louis the Meek, but the effect 
was of short duration. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, they were exempted by the popes from 
the authority of their sovereigns, and new 
orders of monks were continually estab- 
lished, insomuch that in the council of La- 
teran, that was held A. D. 1215, a decree 
was passed, by the advice of Innocent III , 
to prevent any new monastic institutions; 
and several were entirely suppressed. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it ap- 
pears, from the testimony of the best writers, 
that the monks were generally lazy, illiterate, 
profligate, and licentious epicures, whose 
views in life were confined to opulence, idle- 
ness, and pleasure. However, the Reforma- 
tion had a manifest influence m restraining 
their excesses, and rendering them more 
circumspect and cautious m their external 
conduct. 

iMonks are distinguished by the colour of 
their habits, into black, white, grey, &c. 


Among the monks, some are called monks 
of the choir, others, professed monks, and 
others, lay monks ; which last are destined 
for the service of the convent, and have 
neither clericate nor literature. Cloistered 
monks are those who actually reside in the 
house, in opposition to extra monks, who 
have benefices depending on the monastery. 
Monks are also distinguished into reformed, 
whom the civil and ecclesiastial authority 
have made masters of ancient convents, and 
empowered to retrieve the ancient discipline, 
which had been relaxed ; and ancient, tvho 
remain in the convent, to live in it according 
to its establishment at the time when they 
made their vows, without obliging them- 
selves to any new reform. Anciently the 
monks were all laymen, and were only dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the people by a 
peculiar habit and an extraordinary piety or 
devotion. Not only the monks were prohi- 
bited the priesthood, but even priests were 
expressly prohibited from becoming monks, 
as appears from the letters of St. Gregory. 
Pope Syricius was the first who called them 
to the clericate, on account of some great 
scarcity of priests that the church was sup- 
posed to labour under ; and since that time 
the priesthood has been usually united to 
the monastirdl profession. 

MONOPIiYSlTES. See Hypostatic 
Union. 

MONOTHELITES, a denomination in 
the seventh century. See Hypostatic 
Union. 

MONTHS, sometimes also called 

'new moons, from the circumstance 
of their commencing with the new moon, 
anciently had no separate names, with the 
exception of the first, which was called AUh, 
that is, ** the month of the young ears of 
corn,” Exod. xhi 4; xxiii. 15; xxxiv. 18; 
Deut. xvi. 1 During the captivity, the 
Hebrews adopted the liabylonian names for 
their months; which were as follows, and 
they were reckoned thus . — 


1. fD'if Nisan, from the new moon 

2. Vt, Zff or Zir, also called 

3. fVD, Sivaii, 

4. non, Tammuz, 

6 . 

G. 

7. Tishri, also rn% 

8. !?in, Bui, also pirn^iD, 

9. Kislev, 

10. nSlD, Tebeth, 

11. Shebat, 

12. -nw, Adar, 


of April, Neh. li. 1. 
of May, 1 Kings vi. 1. 
of June, Esther viii. 9 
of July, 
of August. 

of September, Neh. vi. 15. 
of October, 1 Kings viii. 2. 
of November, 1 Kings vi. 38 
of December, Neh. i. 1. 
of January, Esther li. IG. 
of February, Zech. i. 7. 
of March, Esther iii. 7 . 


12. liNj Jiaar, — i rv\ • t i 

The first month here mentioned, Nisan, was originally called Abib. llie intercalary 
month is denominated in Hebrew nw* 


MOON. Particular sacrifices were en- 
joined by Moses at every new moon, which day 
was also celebrated as a feast. It is promised 
in Psalm c.xxi. 6, “The sun shall not smite 
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thee by day, nor the moon by night.” The 
effect of a coup de soldi, or stroke of the sun, 
is well known ; and in some climates the 
lieams of the moon are reputed hurtful. An- 
2 z 4 
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derson* iu his “ Description of the East,” 
says, “ One must here (in Batavia) take great 
care not to sleep in the beams of the moon 
uncovered. I have seen many people whose 
neck has become crooked, so that they look 
m(»re to tbi* *“ide than forwards. I will not 
decide whethtT it is to be ascribed to the 
moon, as [)eoi b imagine here.” In some 
ot tiie soutljern parts of Europe the same 
ofiirnons aie entertained of the pernicious 
influence of the rnoon-beams. An English 
gentleman walking in the evening in the 
garden of a Portuguese nobleman at Lisbon, 
was most seriously admonished by the owner 
to put on his hat, to protect him from the 
moon-beainw. The fishermen in Sicily are 
said to cover, during the night, the fish 
which they expose to dry on the sea- shore, 
alleging that the beams of the moon cause 
them to putrefy. 

MORAL OBLIGATION. Different opi- 
nions have been held as to the ground of 
moral obligation. Grotius, Balgny, and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, place it in the eternal and 
necessary fitness of things. To this there 
are two objections. The first is, that it 
leaves the distinction between virtue and 
vice, in a great measure, arbitrary and inde- 
finite, dejiendcnt upon our perception of 
fitness and unfitness, which, in different 
individuals, will greatly difler. The second 
is, that when a fitness or unfitness is proved, 
it is no more than the discovery of a natural 
essential ditterence or congruity, which alone 
cannot constitute a moral obligation to 
choose what is fit, and to reject what is unfit. 
When we have proved a fitness m a certain 
course of action, we have not proved that it 
is obligatory. A second step is necessary 
before we can reach this conclusion. Cud- 
worth, Butler, Price, and others, maintain, 
that virtue carries its own obligation in 
itself ; that the understanding at once per- 
ceives a certain action to be right, and there- 
fore it ought to be performed. Several ob- 
jections lie to this notion : 1. It supposes the 
understandings of men to determine jirecisely 
in the same manner concerning all virtuous 
and vicious actions ; which is contrary to 
fact. 2. It supposes a previous rule, by 
which the action is determined to be right ; 
but if the revealed will of God is not to be 
taken into consideration, what common rule 
exists among men ? There is evidently no 
such rule, and therefore no means of cer- 
tainly determining what is right. 3. If a 
common standard were knowmamong men, 
and if the understandings of men determined 
in the same manner as to the conformity, or 
otherwise, of an action to that standard; 
what renders it a matter of obligation that 
any one should perforin it ? The rule must 
be proved to be binding, or no ground of 
obligation is established. 

An action is obligatory, say others, because 
it is agreeable to the moral sense, lliis is 
the theory of Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. 
Hutcheson. By moral sense appears to be 
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meant an instinctive approbation of right, 
and abhorrence of wrong, prior to all reflec- 
tion on their nature, or their consequences 
If anything else were understood by it, then 
the moral sense must be the same with con- 
science, which we know to varv with the 
judgment, and cannot therefore be the basis 
of moral obligation. If conscience be not 
meant, then the moral sense must be con- 
sidered as instinctive ; a notion, certainly, 
which is disproved by the whole moral his- 
tory of man. It may, indeed, be conceded, 
that such is the constitution of the human 
soul, that when those distinctions between 
actions, which have been taught by religious 
tradition or direct revelation, are known in 
their nature, relations, and consequences, 
the calm and sober judgments of men will 
approve of them ; and that especially when 
they arc considered abstractedly, that is, as 
not affecting and controlling their own in- 
terests and passions immediately, virtue may 
command complacency, and vice provoke 
abhorrence : but that, independent of reflec- 
tion on their nature or their consequences, 
there is an instinctive principle in man which 
abhors evil, and loves good, is contradicted 
by that variety of opinion and feeling on the 
vices and viitues, which obtains among all 
uninstructed nations. We applaud the for- 
giveness of an injury as magnanimous ; a 
savage despises it as mean. We think it a 
duty to support and cherish aged parents ; 
many nations, on the contrary, abandon 
them as useless, and throw tliem to the 
beasts of the field. Innumerable instances 
of this contrariety might be adduced, which 
are all contrary to the notion of instinctive 
sentiment Instincts operate uniformly, but 
this assumed moral sense does not. Besides, 
if it be mere matter of feeling, independent 
of judgment, to love virtue, and abhor vice, 
the morality of the exercise of this principle 
18 questionable ; for it would be diflicult to 
show, that there is any more morality, pro- 
perly speaking, in the affections and disgusts 
of instinct than in those of the palate. If 
judgment, the knowledge and comparison of 
things, be included, then this principle sup- 
poses a uniform and universal individual re- 
velation as to the nature of things to every 
roan, or an intuitive faculty of determining 
their moral quality ; both of which are too 
absurd to be maintained. 

The only satisfactory conclusion on this 
subject, is that which refers moral obligation 
to the will of God. “ Obli^fation,” says 
Warburton, “ necessarily implies an obliger, 
and the obliger must be different from, and 
not one and the same with, the obliged. 
Moral obligation, that is, the obligation of a 
free agent, further implies a law, which en- 
joins and forbids ; but a law is the imposi- 
tion of an intelhgent superior, who hath 
power to exact conformity thereto.” This 
law'giver is God ; and whatever may be the 
reasons which have led him to enjoin this, 
and to prohibit that, it is plain that the 
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obligation to obey lies not merely in the fit- 
ness and propriety of a creature obeying an 
infinitely wise and good Creator, (though 
such a fitness exists,) but in that obedience 
being enjoined. For, since the question 
respects the duty of a created being with 
reference to his Creator, nothing can be more 
conclusive than that the Creator has an ab- 
solute right to the obedience of his creatures ; 
and that the creature is in duty obhged to 
obey him from whom it not only has received 
being, but by whom that being is constantly 
sustained. It has, indeed, been said, that 
even if it be admitted, that I am obliged to 
obey the wiU of God, the question is still 
open, “ Why am I obliged to obey his will ? ** 
and that this brings us round to the former 
answer; because he can only will what is 
upon the whole best for his creatures. But 
this is confounding that which may be, and 
doubtless is, a rule to God in the commands 
which he issues, with that which really 
obliges the cieature. Now, that which in 
truth obliges the creature is not the nature 
of the commands issued by God ; but the 
relation in which the creature itself stands to 
God. If a creature can have no existence, 
nor any power or faculty independently of 
God, it can have no right to emjiloy its facul- 
ties independently of him ; and if it have no 
right to employ its faculties in an independent 
manner, the right to rule its conduct must 
rest with the Creator alone ; and from tins 
results the obligation of absolute and univer- 
sal obedience. 

MORAVIANS, or UNITED BRETH- 
REN. The name of Moravians, or Mora- 
vian Brethren, was in England given to the 
members of a foreign Frotestaut church, 
calling itself the Unitas Frutrum^ or United 
Brethren. This church formerly consisted 
of three branches, the Bohemian, Moravian, 
and Polish. After its renovation in the year 
1722 , some of its members came to England 
in 1728 , who being of the Moravian branch, 
became known by that appellation ; and all 
those who joined them, and adopted their 
doctrines and discipline, have ever since 
been called Moravians. Strictly speaking, 
however, that name is not applicable to 
them, nor generally admitted, either by 
themselves, or in any public documents, in 
which they are called by their proper names, 
the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren. 

The few remaining members of the ancient 
church of the United Brethren in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Poland, being much perse- 
cuted by the popish clergy, many of them 
left all their possessions, and fled with their 
families into Silesia and Saxony. In Saxony 
they found protection from a Saxon noble- 
man, Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorflf, 
who gave them some waste land on one of 
his estates, on which, in 1722, they built a 
village at the foot of a hill, called the Ilut- 
Berg, or Watch-Hill. This occasioned them 
to call their settlement Herrnhut, ** the watch 
of the Lord.** Hence their enemies desig- 
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nated them in derision by the name of Herrn- 
huters, which is altogether improper, but 
by it they are known in some countries 
abroad. By their own account, the com- 
munity derive their origin from the ancient 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, who ex- 
isted as a distinct people ever since the year 
1457f when, separating from those who took 
up arms in defence of their protestations 
against popish errors, they formed a plan 
for church-fellowship and discipline, agree • 
able to their insight into the scriptures, and 
called themselves at first, Fratres Legis 
Christi, or Brethren after the Law of Christ ; 
and afterwards, on being joined by others of 
the same persuasion in other places, Unitas 
Fratrum, or Fratres Umtatis. By degrees, 
they established congregations in various 
places, and spread themselves into Moravia 
and other neighbouring states. Being anxi- 
ous to preserve among themselves regular 
episcopal ordination, and, at a synod held at 
Lhota in 14C7, taking into consideration the 
scarcity of ministers regularly ordained 
among them, they chose three of their priests 
ordained by fMixtine bishops, and sent them 
to Stephen, bishop of the Waldenaes, then 
residing in Austria, by whom they were 
consecrated bishops; co-bishops and con- 
seniores being appointed from the rest of 
their presbyters. In 1468 a great persecu- 
tion arose against them, and many were put 
to death. In 1481 they were banished from 
Moravia, when many of them fled as far as 
Mount Caucasus, and established them- 
selves there, till driven away by subsequent 
troubles. 

In the mean time, disputes respecting 
points of doctrine, the enmity of the papists, 
and other causes, raised continual disturb- 
ances and gieat persecutions at various pe- 
riods, till the reformation by Luther, when 
they opened a correspondence with that 
eminent reformer and his associates, and 
entered into several negociations, both with 
him and C/alvin, concerning the extension of 
the Protestant cause But their strict ad- 
herence to the discipline of their own church, 
founded, in their view, on that of the primi- 
tive churches, and the acknowledged impos- 
sibility of its application among the mixed 
multitude, of which the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist churches consisted, occasioned a ces- 
sation of co-operation, and, m the sequel, the 
brethren were again left to the mercy of their 
persecutors, by whom their churches were 
destroyed, and their ministers banished, till 
the year 1575, when they obtained an edict 
from the emperor of Geimanjr, for the public 
exercise of their religion. This toleration 
was renewed in 1609, and liberty granted 
them to erect new churches. But a civil 
war, which broke out in Bohemia in I6l2, 
and a violent persecution which followed it 
in 1621 , again occasioned the dispersion of 
their ministers, and brought great distress 
upon the brethren m general. Some fled into 
England, others to Saxony and Brandenburg; 
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idiikt many, overcome by the severity of the 
persecution, conformed to the rites of the 
church of Rome. 

About the year 1640, by incessant perse- 
cution, and the most oppressive measures, 
this ancient church was brought to so low 
an ebb, that it appeared nearly extinct. The 
persecutions which took place at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, were the 
occasion that many of the scattered descend- 
ants of the Bohemian and Moravian brethren 
at length resolved to quit their native land, 
and seek liberty of conscience in foreign 
countries. Some emigrated into Silesia, and 
others into Upper- Lusatia, a province of 
Saxony, adjoining to Bohemia. The latter, 
as before observed, found a protector in 
Nicholas count ZinzendorfF, a pious, zealous 
man, and a Lutheran by education. He 
hoped that the religious state of the Luther- 
ans in his neighbourhood would be greatly 
improved by the conversation and example 
of these devout emigrants ; and he therefore 
sought to prevail upon the latter to join the 
Lutheran church altogether. To this the 
brethren objected, being unwilling to give 
up their ancient discipline, and w'ould rather 
proceed to seek an asylum in another place ; 
when the count, struck with their steadfast 
adherence to the tenets of their forefathers, 
began more maturely to examine their pre- 
tensions ; and being convinced of the just- 
ness of them, he procured for the brethren 
the renovation of their ancient constitution, 
and ever after proved a most zealous pro- 
moter of their cause. He is, therefore, very 
justly esteemed by them as the chief instru- 
ment, in the hand of God, in restoring the 
sinking church, and, in general, gratefully 
remembered for his disinterested and inde- 
fatigable labours in promoting the interests 
of religion, both at home and abroad. In 
1735, having been examined and received 
into the clerical order, by the theological 
faculty at Tuebingen, in the duchy of Wur- 
temburg, he was consecrated a bishop of the 
brethren's church. 

After the establishment of a regular con- 
gregation of the united brethren at Herrnhut, 
multitudes of pious persons from various 
parts flocked to it, many of whom had pri- 
vate opinions in religious matters, to which 
they were strongly attached. This occa- 
sioned great disputes, which even threatened 
the destruction of the society j but, by the 
indefatigable exertions of Count Zinzendorff, 
these disputes were allayed, and the statutes 
being drawn up, and agreed to in 1727, for 
better regulation, brotherly love and union 
were re-established, and no schism whatever, 
in point of doctrine, has since that period 
disturbed the peace of the church. 

Though the brethren acknowledge no other 
standard of truth than the sacred scriptures, 
they in general profess to adhere to the 
Augsburg Confession of Faith. Their church 
is episcopal ; but though they consider epis- 
copal ordination as iieceesarv to qualify the 
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servants of the church for their respective 
functions, they allow to their bishops no 
elevation of rank or pre-eminent authority. 
The Moravian churen, from its first esta- 
blishment, has been governed by synods, 
consisting of deputies from all the congre- 
gations, and by other subordinate bodies, 
which they call conferences. According to 
their regulations, episcopal ordination, of 
itself, does not confer any power to preside 
over one or more congregations ; and a bishop 
can discharge no office except by the appoint- 
ment of a synod, or of its delegate, the 
elders* conference of the unity. Presbyters 
among them can perform every function of 
the bishop, except ordination. Deacons are 
assistants to presbyters, much in the same 
way as in the church of England Deacon- 
esses are retained for the purpose of privately 
admonishing their own sex, and visiting them 
in their sickness ; but they are not permitted 
to teach in public, and; far less, to administer 
the sacraments. They have also senior e$ 
civiles, or lay elders, in contradistinction to 
spiritual elders or bishops, who are appointed 
to watch over the constitution and discipline 
of the unity of the brethren, &c. The synods 
are generally held once in seven years ; and 
besides all the bishops, and the deputies sent 
by each congregation, those women who 
have appointments as above described, if on 
the spot, are also admitted as hearers, and 
may lie called upon to give their advice in 
what relates to the ministerial labour among 
their own sex; but they have no decisive 
vote in the synod. The votes of all the other 
members are equal. In questions of import- 
ance, or of which the consequence cannot be 
foreseen, neither the majority of votes, nor 
the unanimous consent of all present, can 
decide : but recourse is had to, the lot, which, 
however, is never made use of except after 
mature deliberation and prayer ; nor is any 
thing submitted to its decision which does 
not, after being thoroughly weighed, appear 
to the assembly eligible in itself. 

JMORDECAI was the son of Jair, of the 
race of Saul, and a chief of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. He was carried captive to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar, with tfehoiachin, or .Te- 
coniah, king of Judah, A. M. 3405, Esther 
ii. 5, 6. He settled at Shushan, and there 
lived to the first year of Cyrus, when it is 
thought he returned to Jerusalem, with se- 
veral other captives ; but he afterwards re- 
turned to Shuman. There is great probability 
that Mordecai was very young when taken 
into captivity. The book of Esther gives the 
whole history of Mordecai*8 elevation, the 
punishment of Haman, and the wonderful 
deliverance of the Jews, in clear and regular 
narrative. But it may be asked. For what 
reason did Mordecai refuse to pay that 
respect to Haman, the neglect of which 
incensed him against the Jews ? Esther iii. 
1 — 6. Some think the reason was, because 
Haman was an Amalekite ; a people whom 
the Israelites had been commissioned from 
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God to destroy, because of the injuries 
they had formerly done them, Deut. xxv. 
17~19. But this scarcely seems to be a suf- 
ficient account of J\Jordecai*8 refusing civil 
respect to Haman, who was first minister of 
state } especially when by so doing he ex- 
posed his whole nation to imminent danger. 
Besides, if nothing but civil respect had been 
intended to Haman, the king need not 
have enjoined it on his servants after he had 
made him his first minister and chief favour- 
ite, Esther hi. 1, 2; they would have been 
ready enough to show it on all occasions. 
Probably, therefore, the reverence ordered to 
be done to this great man was a kind of divine 
honour, such as was sometimes addressed to 
the Persian monarclis themselves; which, 
being a species of idolatry, JMordecai refused 
for the sake of a gtiod conscience. And 
perhajis it was because Haman knew that 
his refusal was the result of his Jewish prin- 
ciples, that he determined to attempt the 
destruction of the Jews in general, knowing 
they were all of the same mind. As to ano- 
ther question, why Haman cast lots, in order 
to fix the day for the massacre of the Jews, 
Esther in. 7 ; from whence the feast of purtm, 
which IS a Persic word, and signifies lots^ 
took its name, Esther ix 26 ; it was no doubt 
owing to the superstitious conceit which an- 
ciently prevailed, of some days being more 
fortunate than others for any undertaking : in 
short, he endeavoured to find out, by this way 
of divining, what month, and what day of the 
month, was most unfortunate to the Jews, and 
most fortunate for the success of his bloody 
design against them. It is very remarkable, 
that while Haman sought for direction in 
this affair from the Persian idols, the God of 
Israel so overruled the lot as to fix the in- 
tended massacre to almost a year's distance, 
from Nisan the first mouth to Adar the last 
of the year, in order to give time and oppor- 
tunity to I\iordecai and Esther to defeat the 
conspiracy. 

MORIAH, jMouxt. A hill on the north- 
east side of Jerusalem, once separated from 
that of Acra by a broad valley, which, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was filled uj) by the 
Asmoneans, and the two hills conveitcd into 
one. In the time of David it stood apart 
from the city, and was under cultivation; 
for here was the threshing-floor of Arauriah 
the Jebiisite, which David bought, on which 
to erect an altar to God, 2 Sam. xxiv, 15 — 25. 
On the same spot Solomon afterwards built 
the temple, 2 Chron. iii. 1 ; when it was 
included within the walls of the city. Here, 
also, Abraham is supposed to have been di- 
rected to offer his son Isaac, Gen. xxii. 1, 2. 
Moriah implies ‘‘ vision and the “ Land of 
Moriah,” mentioned in the above passage in 
tbe history of Abraham, was probably so 
called from being seen “ afar off*.” It in- 
cluded the whole groun of hills on which 
Jerusalem was afterwarus built. 

MOjiES. This illustrious legislator of the 
sraelites was of the tube of Le\ i, m the line 
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of Koath and of Amram, whose son be was,# 
and therefore in the fourth generation after 
the settlement of the Israelites in Egypt. 
The time of his birth is ascertained by the 
exode of tbe Israelites, when Moses was 
eighty years old, Exod. vii. 7. By a singu- 
lar providence, the infant Closes, when ex- 
posed on the river Nile, through fear of the 
royal decree, after liis mother had hid him 
three months, because he was a goodly child, 
was taken un and adopted by Pharaoh's 
daughter, ana nursed by his own mother, 
whom she hired at the suggestion of his sis- 
ter JMiriam. Thus did he find an asylum in 
the very palace of his intended destroyer ; 
while his intercourse with his own family 
and nation was still most naturally, though 
unexpectedly, maintained : so mysterious are 
the ways of Heaven. And while he was in- 
structed “ in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” and bred up in the midst cf a luxu- 
rious court, be acquired at home the know- 
ledge of tbe promised redemption of Israel ; 
and, “ by faith ” in tbe Redeemer Christ, 

“ refused to lie called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the j)eo])le of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; estecining the 
reproach of Christ,” or persecution for 
Christ's sake, “ greater riches than the trea- 
sures of Egypt : for he had respect to the 
recompence of reward,” Exodus ii 1 — 10; 
Acts vii. 20 — 22 ; Hob. xi. 23 — 26 , or looked 
forward to a futuie state. 

When Moses was grown to manhood, and 
was full forty years old, he was moved by a 
divine intimation, as it seems, to undertake 
the deliverance of his countrymen ; “ for 
he supposed that his brethren would liave 
understood how that God, by his hand, 
would give them deliverance ; but they 
understood not.” For when, m the excess 
of his zeal to redress their grievances, he 
had slam an Ivgyptian, who injured one 
of them, in wliicli he probably went be- 
yond his commission, and aftenvards en- 
deavoured to reconcile two of them that 
were at variance, they rejected his media- 
tion ; and “ the man who had done wrong 
said. Who made thee a judge and a ruler 
over us ? Intendcst thou to kill me, as thou 
killedbt the Egyptian yesterday ? ” So J\Jo- 
ses, finding it was known, and that Pharaoh 
sought to slay him, fled for his life to the 
land of IMidian, in Arabia Petraea, where he 
married Zip])orah, the daughter of Jethro, 
or Reucl, prince and iiriest of Midian ; and, 
as a shepherd, kept his flocks in the vicinity 
of Mount Moreb, or Sinai, for fortv years, 
Exodus li. n—2J ; lii 1 ; xviii. 5; Kum. x. 
29; Acts vii 23 — 30. During this long exile 
hJoses was named in the school of humble 
circumstances for that arduous mission which 
he had prematundy anticipated ; and, in- 
stead of the unthinking zeal which at first 
actuated him, learned to distrust himself. 
His backwardness, afterwards, to undertake 
that mission for which he was destined from 
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the womb^ was no less remarkable than his 
forwardness before, Exod. iv. 10—13. 

At length, when the oppression of the 
Israelites was come to the full, and they 
cried to God for succour, and the king was 
dead, and all the men in lilgypt that sought 
his life, ‘*the God of glory" appeared to 
Moses in a flame of fire, from the midst of 
a bush, and announced himself as the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob," under 
the titles of JaAoh and Mh}eh, expressive of 
his unity and sameness ; and commissioned 
him first to make known to the Israelites the 
divine will for their deliverance ; and next 
to go with the elders of Israel to Pharaoh, 
requiring him, in the name of the Lord, 
the God of the Hebrews, to sufter the people 
to go three days* journey into the wilder- 
ness, to sacrifice unto the Lord their God," 
after such sacrifices had been long intermit- 
ted during their bondage ; for the Egyp- 
tians had sunk into bestial polytheism, and 
would have stoned them, had they attempted 
to sacrifice to their principal divinities, the 
apis, or bull, &c.,in the land itself : foretell- 
ing, also, the opposition they would meet with 
from the king, the mighty signs and won- 
ders that would finally compel his assent, 
and their spoiling of the Egyptians, by ask- 
ing or demanding of them (not borrowing) 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment, (by way of wages or compensation for 
their services,) as originally declared to 
Abraham, that they should go out from 
thence with great substance,** Gen. xv. 14 ; 
Exod. ii. 23—25; lii. 2—22 ; viii. 25, 2G. 

To vouch his divine commission to the 
Ipaelites, God enabled Moses to w'ork three 
signal miracles: 1. Turning his rod into a 
serpent, and restoring it again : 2 Making 
his hand leprous as snow, when he first drew 
it out of his bosom, and restoring it sound 
as before when he next drew it out : and, 
3. Turning the water of the river into blood. 
And the people believed the signs, and the 
promised deliverance, and worshipped. To 
assist him, also, in his arduous mission, 
when Moses had represented that he was 
‘‘ not eloquent, but slow of speech,** and of 
a slow or stammering tongue, God inspired 
Aaron, his elder brother, to go and meet 
Moses in the wilderness, to be his spokes- 
man to the neople, Exod. iv. 1—31, and his 
prophet to Pharaoh ; while Moses was to be 
a god to both, as speaking to them in the 
name, or by the authority, of God himself, 
Exod. vii. 1, 2. At their first interview with 
Pharaoh, they declared, “Thus saith the 
Lord, the Goa of Israel, Let my people go, 
that they may hold a feast unto me in the 
wilderness. And Pharaoh said, is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go? I know not,** or regard not, 
“ the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” 
In answer to this haughty tyrant, they styled 
me Lord by a more ancient title, which the 
Ejmitians ought to have known and respect- 
ed, from Abraham’s days, when he plagued 
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them in the matter of Sarah ; “ The God of 
the Hebrews hath met with us : Let us go, 
we pray thee, three days* journey into the 
desert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God, 
lest he fall upon us with pestilence or with 
the sword : ” plainly intimating to Pharaoh, 
also, not to incur his indignation, by refus- 
ing to comply with his desire. But the king 
not only refused, but increased the burdens 
of the people, Exod v. 1— 19 ; and the peo- 
ple murmured, and hearkened not unto 
Moses, when he repeated from the Lord his 
assurances of deliverance and protection, 
for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage, 
Exod. v. 20 — 23 ; vi. 1 — 9. 

At their second interview with Pharaoh, 
in obedience to the divine command, again 
requiring him to let the children of Israel go 
out of his land; Pharaoh, as foretold, de- 
manded of them to show a miracle for them- 
selves, in proof of their commission, when 
Aaron cast down his rod, and it became a 
serpent before Pharaoh and before his ser- 
vants, or olTicers of his court. The king 
then called upon his wise men and magi- 
cians, to know if they could do as much by 
the power of their gods, “ and they did so 
with their enchantments ; for they cast down 
every man his rod, and they became ser- 
pents ; but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their 
serpents.” Here the original phrase, p 
“ and they did so,” or “ in like manner,” 
may only indicate the attempt, and not the 
deed ; as afterwards, in the plague of lice, 
“ when they did so with their enchantments,* 
but could not,” Exod. viii 18. And, indeed, 
the original term, rendered “thcii 

enchantments,” as derived from the root 
IDN?, or Dlb. to hide or cover, fitly expresses 
the secret deceptions of legerdemain, or 
sleight- of-hand, to impose on spectators : 
and the remark of the magicians, when un- 
able to imitate the production of lice, which 
was beyond their skill and dexterity, on 
account of their minuteness,— “ This is the 
finger of a God ! ” — seems to strengthen the 
supposition ; especially as the Egyptians 
were famous for legerdemain and for charm- 
ing serpents : and the magicians, having had 
notice of the miracle they were expected 
to imitate, might make provision accord- 
ingly, and bring liie serpents, which they 
might have substituted for their rods. And 
though Aaron’s serpent swallowed up their 
serpents, showing the superiority of the true 
miracle over the false, 2 Thess. ii. 9 , it might 
only lead the king to conclude, that Moses 
and Aaron were more expert jugglers than 
Jannes and Jambres, who opposed them 
2 limothy iii. 8. And the heart of Pharaoh 
was hardened, so that he “ hearkened not 
unto them, as the Lord had said,” or fore- 
told, Exod. vi. 10, 11 ; vii. 8—13. For the 
conduct of Moses as the deliverer and law- 
girer of the Israelites, see Plaques op 
Egypt, Red Sea, and Law. 

At Mount Sinai the Lord was pleased 
to make Moses, the redeemer of Israel, an 
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eminent type of the Redeemer of the world. 
** I win raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put 
my words in his mouth ; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him : 
and it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words, which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of 
him : ” which Moses comtnuuicated to the 
people. “ The Lord thy (iod will raise up 
unto thee a prophet, from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me • unto him 
shall ye hearken,’' Deut. xviii. 1.5 — ip. 
This prophet like unto Moses was our Lord 
Jesus (*’hrist, who was by birth a Jew, of 
the middle class of the people, and resem- 
bled his predecessor, in jicrsoiial intercourse 
with God, miracles, and legislation, which 
no other prophet did, Deut. xxxiv. 10—12; 
and to whom God, at his transfiguration, 
required the world to hearken, Matt xvii. 5. 
Whence our Lord’s frequent admonition to 
the Jewish church, “ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear,” Matthew xiii 9, &c. ; 
which is addressed, also, by the Spirit to 
the (Christian churches of Asia Minor, Rev. 
iii 22. 

In the affair of the golden calf, (see CalfJ 
the conduct of Moses sliowed the greatest 
zeal for God’s honour, and a holy indig- 
nation against the sin of Aaron and the peo- 
ple. And when Moses drew nigli, and saw 
their proceedings, his anger waxed hot, and 
he cast away the tables of the covenant, or 
stone tablets on which were engraven the 
ten commandments by the finger of God 
himself, and brake them beneath the mount, 
in the presence of the people ; m token that 
the covenant between God and them w'as 
now rescinded on his part, in consequence 
of their transgression He then took the 
golden calf, and burned it m the fire, and 
ground it to powder, and mixed it with 
water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it. After thus destroying their idol, he 
inflicted punishment on the idolaters them- 
selves ; for he summoned all that were on 
the Lord’s side to attend him ; and all the 
Levites having obeyed the call, he sent them, 
in the name of the Lord, to slay all the idol- 
aters, from one end of the camp to the other, 
without favour or affection either to their 
neighbour or to their brother ; and they slew 
about three thousand men The Lord also 
sent a grievous plague among them for their 
idolatry, Exodus xxxii. 2 — 35 , on which oc- 
casion Moses gave a signal proof of his love 
for his people, by interceding for them with 
the Lord ; and of his own disinterestedness, 
in refusyig the offer of the Almighty to adopt 
his family in their room, and make of them 
“a great natton.” He prayed that God 
would blot him out of his book, that is, take 
away his life, if he would not forgive “ the 
great sm of his people ; ” and prevailed with 
God to alter his determination of withdraw- 
ing his presence from them, and sending an 
inferior angel to conduct them to the land 
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of promise. So wonderful was the con- 
descension of God to the voice of a man, 
and 80 mighty the power of prayer 

When the Lord had pardoned the people, 
and taken them again into favour, he com- 
manded Moses to hew two tablets of atone, 
like the former, which were broken, r>ad to 
present them to him on the top oi the 
mount ; and on these the Lord wrote again 
the ten commandments, for a renewal of the 
covenant between him and his people. To 
reward and strengthen the faith of Moses, 
(iod was pleased, at his request, to grant 
him a fuller view of the divine glory, or pre- 
sence, than he had hitherto done. And, to 
confirm his authority with the people on hi a 
return, after the second conference of forty 
days, he imparled to him a portion of that 
glory or light by which his immediate pre- 
sence was manifested : for the face of Moses 
shone so that Aaron and all the people were 
afraid to come nigh him, until he had put a 
veil on his face, to hide its brightness. This 
was an honour never vouchsafed to mortal 
before nor afterwards till Christ, the Pro- 
phet like Moses, in his transfiguration also, 
appeared arrayed in a- larger measure of the 
same lustre. Tlieii Moses again beheld the 
glory of the Word made flesh, and minis- 
tered thereto in a glorified form himself, 
Exod. xxxiv. 1 — 35 ; Matt, xvii 1 — 8. 

At Kibioth Hataavah, when the people 
loathed the manna, and longed lor flesh, 
Moses betrayed great impatience, and wished 
for death. He was also reproved for unbe- 
lief At Kadesh Barnea, Moses having en- 
couraged the people to proceed, saying, 
“ Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the 
land before thee ; go up and possess it, as 
the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto 
you- fear not,” Deut. i. 19 — 21; they be- 
trayed great diffidence, and proposed to 
Moses to send spies to search out the land, 
and point out to them the way they should 
enter, and the course they should take. And 
the projiosal “ pleased him well,” and with 
the consent of the Lord he sent twelve men, 
one out of each tribe, to spy out the land, 
Deut. i 22, 23 , Num. xiii. 1 — 20. All 
these, except Caleb and Joshua, having 
bi ought “ an evil report,” so discour- 
aged the ])eople, that they murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron, and said 
unto them, “ Would God that we had died 
in the land of P-gypt; or would Ood that 
we had died m the wilderness ! And where- 
fore hath the Lord brought us unto this land 
to fall by the sword, that our wives and our 
children shall lie a prey ? Were it not better 
for us to return into Egypt ? And they said 
one to another, Let us make a captain, and 
return into Egypt.” They even went so far 
as to propose to stone Joshua and Caleb, 
because they exhorted the people not to 
rebel against the Lord, nor to fear the peo- 
ple of the land, Num. xiv. 1 — JO ; Deut, i. 
26 — 28. Here again the noble patriotism of 
Moses was signally displayed. He again re- 
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fused the divine offer to disinherit the Israel- 
ites, and make of him and his family a ‘'greater 
and mighter nation than they.** He urged the 
most persuasive motives with their oHended 
God, not to destroy them with the threat- 
ened pestilence, lest the heathen might say, 
** that the Lord was not able to bring them 
into the land which he sware unto them.” 
He powerfully appealed to the long-tried 
mercies and forgivenesses they had experi- 
enced ever since their departure from Egypt ; 
and his energetic supplication prevailed ; for 
the Lord graciously said, “ 1 have pardoned, 
according to thy word : but verily, as I live, all 
the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord ; ” or shall adore him for his righteous 
judgments ; “ for all these men which have 
seen my glory and my miracles which I did 
in Egypt, and in the wilderness, and have 
temptea me these ten times, and have not 
hearkened to my voice, surely shall not see 
the land which I sware unto their fathers: 
neither shall any of them that provoked me 
see it. As ye have spoken m my ears, so 
will I do unto you,” by a righteous retalia- 
tion ; “ your carcasses shall fall in this wil- 
derness. But your little ones, which ye said 
should be a prey, them will I bung in ; and 
they shall wander in the wilderness forty 
years, and bear your whoredoms, after the 
number of the days in which ye searched 
the land, each dav for a year, until your 
carcasses be wasted in the wilderness.” And 
immediately after this sentence, as the ear- 
nest of Its full accomplishment, all the spies, 
except Caleb and Jobhua, were cut off, and 
died by the plague before the Lord, Num. xiv. 
11—37; Deut. i. 34—39- 
The people now, to repair their fault, con- 
trary to the advice of Moses, presumptuously 
went to invade the Amalekites and Canaan- 
ites of Mount Seir, or Hor; who defeated 
them, and chased them as bees to llormah, 
Num. xiv. 39 — 45 ; Deut. i. 41 — 44. On the 
morrow they were ordered to turn away 
from the promised land, and to take their 
journey south-westwards, towards the way 
of the Red Sea : and they abode in the wil- 
derness of Kadesh many days, or years. 
Numbers xiv. 25 ; Deut. i. 40 — 46. The ill 
success of the expedition against the Ama- 
lekites, according to Josephus, occasioned 
the rebellion of Korah, which broke out 
shortly after, against Moses and Aaron, with 
greater violence than any of the foregoing, 
under Korah, the ringleader, who drew into 
it Dathan and Abiram, the heads of the 
senior tribe of Reuben, and two hundred 
and fifty princes of the assembly, among 
whom were even several of the Levites. 
(See Korah,) But although * * all Israel round 
about had fled at the cry of the devoted 
families of Dathan and Abiram, for fear that 
the earth should swallow them up also;” 
yet, on the morrow, they returned to their 
rebellious spirit, and murmured against Mo- 
ses and Aaron, saying, “Ye have killed the 
people of the Lord.” On this occasion 
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also, the Lord threatened to consume 
them as in a moment ; but, on the interces- 
sion of Moses, only smote them “with a 
plague, which was stayed by an atonement 
made by Aaron, after the destruction of 
fourteen thousand seven hundred souls, 
Num. xvi. 41 — 50. 

On the return of the Israelites, after 
many years* wandering, to the same disas- 
trous station of Kadesh Barnea, even Moses 
himself was guilty of an offence, in which 
his brother Aaron was involved, and for 
which both were excluded, as a punishment, 
from entering the promised land. At Meri- 
bah Kadesh the congregation murmured 
against Moses, for bringing them into a 
barren wilderness without water ; when the 
Lord commanded Moses to take his rod, 
which had been laid up before the Lord, 
and with Aaron to assemble the congrega- 
tion together, and to speak to the rock be- 
fore their eyes ; which should supply water 
for the congregation and their cattle. “ But 
Moses said unto the congregation, when 
they were assembled. Hear now, ye rebels, 
must we fetch you water out of this rock ? 
And he smote the rock twice with his rod, 
and the water came out abundantly ; and the 
congregation drank, and their cattle also. 
And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, 
Because ye believed me not, to sanctify me 
in the eyes of the children of Israel ; there- 
fore ye shall not bring this congregation 
into the land which 1 have given them,*’ 
Num. XX 1 — 13 ; and afterwards in stronger 
terms : “ Because ye rebelled against my 
commandment,” &c., Num. xxvii. 14. 

The oftence of Moses, as far as may be 
collected from so concise an account, seems 
to have been, 1 . He distrusted or disbelieved 
that water could be produced from the rock 
only by speaking to it ; which was a higher 
miracle than he’ had performed before at 
Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 6. 2. He unnecessa- 
rily smote the rock twice ; thereby betraying 
an unwarrantable impatience. 3. He did 
not, at least in the phrase he used, ascribe 
the glory of the miracle wholly to God, 
but rather to himself and his brother : 
“ Must we fetch you water out of this 
rock ? ” And he denominated them “ rebels ” 
against his and his brother’s authority, which 
although an implied act of rebellion against 
God, ought to have been stated, as on a former 
occasion, “ Ye have been rebels against the 
Lord, from the day that I knew you,” Deut. 
ix. 24, which he spake without blame. For 
want of more caution on this occasion, 
“ he spake unadvisedly with his lips, because 
they provoked his spirit,” Psalm cvi. 33. 
Thus “ was God sanctified at the waters of 
Meribah,” by his impartial iustice, in pumsh- 
ing his greatest favourites when they did amiss, 
Num. XX. 13. How severely Moses felt hit 
deprivation, appears from liis humble, and 
it should seem repeated, supplications to 
the Lord to reverse the sentence : “0 Lord 
of gods, thou hast begun to show thy ser- 
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Vant thy greatness, and thy mighty hand; 
for what god is there in heaven or in earth 
that can do according to thy works, and 
according to thy might ? I pray thee let me 
o over and see the good land beyond Jor- 
an, ev^in that goodly mountain Lebanon,” 
or the whole breadth of the land. “ But the 
Lord was wroth with me for your sakes, and 
would not hear me : and he said unto me. 
Let it suffice thee ; speak no more unto me 
of this matter. Get thee up unto the top 
of Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes westward, 
and northward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and behold it with thine eyes : for 
thou shalt not go over this Jordan,” Deut. 
hi. 23—27. 

The faculties of this illustrious legislator, 
both of mind and body, were not impaired 
at the age of a hundred and twenty years, 
when he died. His eye was not dim, nor 
his natural strength abated,” Deut. yxxiv. 7 : 
and the noblest of all his compositions was 
his Song, or the Divine Ode, which Bishop 
Lowth elegantly styles, Cycnea Orntio^ “ the 
Dying Swan’s Oration.” lliis death took 
place after the Lord had shown him, from 
the top of Ihsgah, a distant view of the pro- 
mised land, tliroughoiit its whole extent. 
“ He then buried his body in a valley oppo- 
site Beth-peor, in the land of JMoab ; but no 
man knoweth liis sepulchre unto this day,” 
observes the sacred historian, who annexed 
the circumstances of his death to the book 
of Deuteronomy, xxxiv 6 From an obscure 
passage in the New Testament, in which 
Michael the archangel is said to have con- 
tended with the devil about the body of Mo- 
ses, Jude 9, some have thought that he was 
buried by the ministry of angels, near the 
scene of the idolatry of the Israelites; but 
that the spot was purposely concealed, lest 
his tomb might also be converted into an 
object of idolatrous worship among the Isra- 
elites, like the brazen serpent, Beth-peor lay 
in the lot of the Reubemtes, Joshua xiii. 20. 
But on so obscure a passage nothing can be 
built. The “ body of Moses,” may figura- 
tively mean the Jewish church ; or the 
whole may be an allusion to a received tra- 
dition, which, without affirming or denying 
its truth, might be made the basis of a moral 
lesson. 

Josephus, who frequently attempts to 
embellish the simple narrative of holy writ, 
represents Moses as attended to the top of 
Pisgah by Joshua, his successor, Eleazar, the 
high priest, and the whole senate ; and that, 
after he had dismissed the senate, while he 
was conversing with Joshua and Eleazar, 
and embracing them, a cloud suddenly came 
over and enveloped him ; and he vanished 
from their sight, and he was taken away to 
a certain valley. “ In the sacred books,” 
says he, “ it is written, that he died ; fear- 
ing to say that on account of his transcend- 
ant virtue, he had departed to the Deity.” 
The Jewish historian has here, perhaps, imi- 
tated the account of our Lord^s ascension, 
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furnished by the evangelist, Luke xxiv. 50, 
Actsi. 9; wishing to raise Moses to a level with 
Christ. The pre-eminence of Moses’s charac- 
ter is briefly described by the sacred historian, 
Samuel or Ezra : “ And there arose not a 
prophet since, in Israel, like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face ; in all the 
signs and the wonders which the Lord sent 
him to do in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, 
and all his servants, and all his land ; and 
in all that mighty hand, and in all the great 
terror, which IMoses showed in the sight of 
all Israel,” Deut. xxxiv. 10 — 12. 

So marked and hallowed is the character 
of this, the most eminent of mere men, that 
It has often been successfully made the basis 
of an irresistible argument for the truth of 
his divine mission. Thus Cellerier observes. 
Every imposture has an object in view, and 
an aim more or less selfish. Men practise 
deceit for money, for pleasure, or for glory. 
If, by a strange combination, the love of 
mankind ever entered into the mind of an 
impostor, doubtless, even then, he has con- 
trived to reconcile, at least, his own selfish 
interests with those of the human race. If 
men deceive others, for the sake of causing 
their own opinions or their own party to 
triumph, they may sometimes, iierhaps, for- 
get their own interests during the struggle, 
but they again remember them when the 
victory is achieved. It is a general rule, 
that no impostor forgets himself long. But 
Moses forgot hirnsclf, and forgot himself to 
the last. Yet there is no middle supposition. 
If Moses was not a divinely inspired mes- 
senger, he was an impostor in the strongest 
sense of the term. It is not, as in the ease 
of Numa, a slight and single fraud, designed 
to secure some good end, that we have to 
cliarge him with, but a series of deceits, 
many of which were gross ; a profound, dis- 
honest, perfidious, sanguinary dissimulation, 
continued for the space of forty years. If 
Moses was not a divinely commissioned pro- 
phet, he was not the saviour of the people, 
but their tyrant and their murderer. Still, 
we repeat, this barbarous impostor always 
forgot himself ; and his disinterestedness, as 
regarded himself jiersonally, his family, and 
his tribe, is one of the most extraordinary 
features in his administration. As to him- 
self personally : He is destined to die in the 
wilderness ; he is never to taste the tran- 
quillity, the plenty, and the delight, the pos- 
session of winch he promises to his country- 
men ; he shares with them only their fatigues 
and privations ; he has more anxieties than 
they, on their account, in their acts of diso- 
bedience, and in their perpetual murraunngs. 
As to his family : He does not nominate his 
sons as his successors ; he places them, with- 
out any privileges oi distinctions, among the 
obscure sons ot Levi ; they are not even ad- 
mitted into the sacerdotal authority. Unlike 
all other fathers, Moses withdraws them 
fiom public view, and deprives them of the 
means of obtaining glory and favour. Sa- 
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muel and Eli assign a part of their paternal 
authority to their sons, and permit them even 
to abuse it ; but the sons of Moses, in the 
wilderness, are only the simple servants of 
the tabernacle ; like all the other sons of 
Kohath, if they even dare to raise the veil 
which covers the sacred furniture, the bur- 
den of which they carry, death is denounced 
against them. Where can we find more 
complete disinterestedness than in Moses ? 
Is not his the character of an upright man, 
who has the general good, not his own in- 
terests, at heart ; of a man who submissively 
acquiesces m the command^ of God, without 
resistance and without demur? When we 
consider these several things ; when we re- 
flect on all the ministry of Moses, on his 
life, on his death, on his character, on his 
abilities, and his success ; we are powerfully 
convinced that he was the messenger of God. 
If we consider him only as an able legislator, 
as a Lycurgus, as a Numa, his actions are 
inexplicable • we find not in him the aflec- 
tions, the interests, the views which usually 
belong to the human heart. "Jlie simplicity, 
the harmony, the verity of this natural cha- 
racter are gone ; they give place to an inco- 
herent union of ardour and imposture ; of 
daring and of timidity, of incapacity and 
genius, of cruelty and sensibility. No ! Mo- 
ses was inspired by God : he received from 
God the law which he left his countrymen. 

To Moses we owe that important portion 
of holy scripture, the Pentateuch, which 
brings us acquainted with the creation of the 
world, the entrance of sin and death, the first 
promises of redemption,the flood , the peopling 
of the postdiluvian earth, and the origin of 
nations, the call of Abraham, and the giving 
of the law. We have, indeed, in it the early 
history of religion, and a key to all the sub- 
sequent dispensations of God to man. The 
genuineness and authenticity of these most 
venerable and important books have been 
established by various writers ; but the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the veracity of the 
writings of Moses have the merit of com- 
pressing much argument into few words 
1. There is a minuteness in the details of the 
Mosaic writings, which bespeaks their truth ; 
for it often bespeaks the eye-witness, as in 
the adventures of the wilderness ; and often 
seems intended to supply directions to the 
artificer, as in the construction of the taber- 
nacle. 2. There are touches of nature in the 
narrative which bespeak its truth, for it is 
not easy to regard them othe^^vise than as 
strokes from the life ; as where “ the mixed 
multitude,” whether half-castes or Egyp- 
tians, are the first to sigh for the cucumbers 
and melons of Egypt, and to spread discon- 
tent through the camp, Num. xi. 4 ; as the 
miserable exculpation of himself, which 
Aaron attempts, with all the cowardice of 
conscious guilt, “ I cast into the tire, and 
there came out this calf:” the fire, to be 
sure, being in the fault, Exod. xxxii. 24. 
3. There are certain little inconveniences 
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represented as turning up unexpectedly, 
that bespeak truth in the story ; for they are 
just such accidents as are characteristic of 
the working of a new system and untried 
machinery. What is to be done with the 
man who is found gathering sticks on the 
sabbath-day ? Num. xv. 32. (Could an im- 
postor have devised such a trifle?) How 
is the inheritance of the daughters of Zelo’ 
phehad to be disposed of, there being no 
heir-male ? Num. xxxvi. 2. Either of them 
inconsiderable matters in themselves, but 
both giving occasion to very important laws ; 
the one touching life, and the other property. 
4. There is a simplicity in the manner of 
Moses, when telling his tale, which bespeaks 
its truth : no paraue of language, no pomp 
of circumstance even in his miracles, a mo- 
desty and dignity throughout all. Let us 
but compare him in any trying scene with 
Josephus ; his description, for instance, of 
the passage through the Red Sea, Exod. 
XIV., of the murmuring of the Israelites and 
the supply of quails and manna, with the 
same as given by the Jewish historian, or 
rhetorician we might rather say, and the 
force of the observation will be felt. 5. There 
is a candour in the treatment of his subject 
by Moses, which bespeaks his truth ; as when 
he tells of bis own want of eloquence, which 
unfitted him for a leader, Exod. iv. 10; his 
own want of faith, which prevented him from 
entering the promised land, Num. xx 12; 
the idolatry of Aaron his brother, Exod. 
xxxh 21 ; the profaneness of Nadab and 
Abihu, his nephews. Lev. x. ; the disaflection 
and punishment of Miriam, his sister, Num, 
xii. 1. 6 There is a disinterestedness in his 

conduct, which bespeaks him to be a man 
of truth ; for though he had sons, he appa- 
rently takes no measures during his life to 
ive them offices of trust or profit ; and at 
is death he appoints as his successor one 
who had no claims upon him, either of alli- 
ance, of clanship, or of blood. 7 . There are 
certain prophetical passages in the writings 
of Moses, which bespeak their truth ; as, 
several respecting the future Messiah, and 
the very sublime and literal one respecting 
the final fall of Jerusalem, Deut. xxviii. 
8. There is a simple key supplied by these 
writings, to the meaning of many ancient 
traditions current amongst the heathens, 
though greatly disguised, which is another 
circumstance that bespeaks their truth ; as, 
the golden age ; the garden of the Hesperi- 
des ; the fruit-tree in the midst of the garden 
which the dragon guarded ; the destruction 
of mankind by a flood, all except two persons, 
and those rignteous persons, 

Innocuos ambost mltores numinls ambost 
the rainbow, “which Jupiter set in the 
cloud, a sign to men ; ” the seventh day a 
sacred day ; with many others, all conspiring 
to establish the reality of the facts which 
Moses relates, because tending to show that 
vestiges of the like present themselves in the 
traditional history of the world at large, 
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9. The concurrence which is found between 
the writings of Moses and those of the New 
Testament bespeaks their truth : the latter 
constantly appealing to them, being indeed 
but the completion of the system which the 
•others are the first to put forth. Nor is this 
an illogical argument ; for, though the cre- 
dibility of the New Testament itself may cer- 
tainly be reasoned out from the truth of the 
Pentateuch once established, it is still very 
far from depending on that circumstance 
exclusively, or even principally. The New 
Testament demands acceptance on its own 
merits, on merits distinct from those on 
which the books of Moses rest, therefore 
(so far as it does so) it may fairly give its 
sufiTrage for their veracity, valeat quantum 
valet; and surely it is a very improbable 
thing, that two dispensations, separated by 
an interval of some fifteen hundred years, 
each exhibiting prophecies of its own, since 
fulfilled ; each asserting miracles of its own, 
on strong evidence of its own ; that two dis- 
ensations, with such individual claims to 
e believed, should also be found to stand in 
the closest relation to one another, and yet 
both turn out impostures after all. 10. Above 
all, there is a comparative purity in the theo- 
logy and morality of the Pentateuch, which 
argues not only its truth, but its high oiigmal ; 
for how else are we to account for a system 
like that of Moses, in such an age and 
amongst such a peojde ; that the doctrine of 
the unity, the self-existence, the providence, 
the perfections of the great (jod of heaven 
and earth, should thus have blazed forth 
(how far more brightly than even in the 
vaunted schools of Athens at its most refined 
era!) from the midst of a nation, of them- 
selves ever plunging into gross and grovelling 
idolatry ; and that principles of social duty, 
of benevolence, and of self-restraint, extend- 
ing even to the thoughts of the heart, should 
have been the jiroduce of an age, which the 
very provisions of the Levitical law itself 
show to have been full of savage and licen- 
tious abominations? Exod. lii. 14 ; xx. 3 — 17 ; 
Lev. xix. 2, 18 ; Deut. vi. 4 ; xxx. 6. Such 
are some of the internal evidences for the 
veracity of the books of Moses. 11. Then 
the situation in which the Jews actually 
found themselves placed, as a matter of fact, 
is no slight argument for the truth of the 
Mosaic accounts ; reminded, as they were, 
by certain memorials observed from year to 
year, of the great events of their early his- 
tory, just as they are recorded in the writings 
of Moses, memorials universally recognised 
both in their object and in their authority. 
The passover, for instance, celebrated by all, 
no man doubting its meaning, no inan in all 
Israel assigning to it any other origin than 
one, viz., that of being a contemporary 
monument of a miracle displayed in favour 
of the people of Israel; by right of which 
credentials, and no other, it summoned from 
all quarters of the world, at great cost, and 
inconvenience, and danger, the dispersed 
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Jews, none disputing the obligation to obey 
the summons. 12. Then the heroic devotion 
with which the Israelites continued to regard 
the law, even long after they had ceased to 
cultivate the better part of it, even when that 
very law only served to condemn its wor- 
shippers, so that they would offer themselves 
up by thousands, with their children and 
wives, as martyrs to the honour of their 
temple, in which no image, even of an em- 
peror, who could scourge them with scor- 
pions for their disobedience, should be suf- 
fered to stand, and they live; so that rather 
than violate the sanctity of the sabbath-day, 
the bravest men in arms would lay down 
their lives as tamely as sheep, and allow 
themselves to be burnt m the holes where 
they had taken refuge from their cruel and 
cowardly pursuers. All this points to their 
law, as having been at first jiromulgated 
under circumstances too awful to be forgotten 
even after the lapse of ages. 13. Then again, 
the extraordinary degree of national pride 
with which the Jews boasted themselves to 
be (lod’s peculiar people, as if no nation 
ever was or ever could be so nigh to Him ; 
a feeling which the early teachers of Christi- 
anity found an insuperable obstacle to the 
progress of the gospel amongst them, and 
which actually did effect its ultimate rejec- 
tion. this may well seem to be founded upon 
a strong traditional sense of uncommon 
tokens of the Almighty’s regard for them 
above all other nations of the earth, which 
they had heard with their ears, or their 
fathers had declared unto them, even the 
noble works that He had done in the old 
time before them. 14. Then again, the con- 
stant craving after “a sign,” which beset 
them in the latter clays of their history, as a 
lively certificate of the prophet; and not after 
a sign only, but after such an one as they 
would themselves prescribe: “What sign 
sbowest thou, that we may see, and believe ? 
Our fathers did eat manna in the desert,” 
John vi. 31. This desire, so frequently ex- 
pressed, and with which they are so fre- 
quently reproached, looks like the relic of 
an appetite engendered in other times, when 
they had enjoyed the privilege of more inti- 
mate communion with God ; it seems the 
wake, as it were, of miiacles departed. 
15. Lastly, the very onerous nature of the 
law; so studiously meddling with all the 
occupations of life, great and small ; — this 
yoke would scarcely have been endured, 
without the strongest assurance, on the part 
of those who were galled by it, of the au- 
thority by which it was imposed. For it 
met them with some restraint or other at 
every turn. Would they plough? then it 
must not be with an ox and an ass Would 
they sow ? then must not the seed he mixed. 
Would they reap ? then must they not reap 
clean. Would they make bread ? then must 
they set apart dough enough for the conse- 
crated loaf. Did they find a bird’s nest ? 
then must they let the old bird fly away. 
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Did they hunt? then they must shod the 
hlood of their game, and cover it with dust. 
Did they plant a fruit tree ? for three years 
was the fruit to be uncircumcised. Did they 
shave their beards ? they were not to cut the 
comers. Did they weave a garment ? then 
must it he only with threads prescribed. 
Did they build a house ? they must put rails 
and Wtleraents on the roof. Did they buy 
an estate ? at the year of jubilee, back it must 
go to its owner. All these (and how many 
more of the same kind might be named !) 
are enactments w’hich it must have required 
extraordinary influence in the lawgiver to 
enjoin, and extraordinary reverence for his 
powers to perpetuate. 

Still, after all, says Mr. Blunt, unbelievers 
may start difficulties, — this I dispute not ; dif- 
ficulties, too, which we may not always be able 
to answer, though I think we may be always 
able to neutralize them It may be a part of 
our trial, that such difficulties should exist and 
be encountered ; for there can be no reason 
why temptations should not be provided for 
the natural pride of our understanding, as 
well as for the natural lusts of our flesh, lb 
many, indeed, they would be the more for- 
midable of the two, perhaps to the angels 
who kept not their first estate they proved 
so. With such facts, however, before me, as 
these which I have submitted to my readers, 

I can come to no conclusion but one, — ^that 
when we read the writings of Moses, we read 
no cunningly devised fables, but solemn and 
«iafe records of great and marvellous events, 
which court examination, and sustain it; 
records of such apparent veracity and faith- 
fulness, that 1 can understand our Lord to 
have spoken almost without a figure, when 
he said, that he who believed not Moses, 
neither would he be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. 

MOTH, Job iv. ID; and Job 
xiii. 28; xxvii. 18; Psalm vi 7; xxxi. 9, 10; 
xxxix. 11; Isaiah 1, 9; Hosea v. 12. The 
clothes moth is the tinea argentea ; of a 
white, shining silver, or pearl colour. It is 
clothed with shells, fourteen m number, and 
these are scaly. Albiii asserts this to be the 
insect that eats woollen stuff's ; and says that 
it is produced from a gray speckled moth, 
that flies by night, creeps among woollens, 
and there lays her eggs, which, after a little 
time, are hatched as worms, and m this state 
they feed on their habitation, till they change 
into a chrysalis, and thence emerge into 
moths. “ 1 ne young moth, or moth- worm,” 
says the Abb^ Pluche, “upon leaving the 
egg which a papilio had lodged upon a piece 
of stiiflT commodious for her purpose, finds a 
proper place of residence, grows and feeds 
upon the nap, and likewise builds with it an 
apartment, which is fixed to the groundwork 
of the stuff with several cords and a little 
glue. From an aperture in this habitation, 
the moth-worm devours and demolishes all 
about him ; and, when he has cleared the 
place, he draws out all the fastenings of his 
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tent ; after which he carries it to some little 
distance, and then fixes it with the slender 
cords in a new situation. In this manner he 
continues to live at our expense, till he is 
satisfied with his food, at which period he is 
first transformed into the nympha, and then 
changed into the paptlio,^* 

The allusions to this insect in the sacred 
writings are very striking : “ Fear ye not the 
reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their 
revilings. For the moth shall eat them up 
like a garment, and the worm shall eat them 
like wool.” They shall perish with as little 
noise as a garment under the tooth of a 
moth, Isaiah li. 7» 8. In the prophecies of 
Hosea, God himself says, “ I will be as a 
moth unto Ephraim, and as a lion;” that 
is, I will send silent and secret judgments 
upon him, which shall imperceptibly waste 
his beauty, corrode his power, and diminish 
his strength, and will finish his destruction 
with open and irresistible calamities. Or the 
meaning may be, As the moth crumbles into 
dust under the slightest pressure, or the 
gentlest touch, so man dissolves with equal 
ease, and vanishes into darkness, under the fin- 
ger of the Almighty. J^eeply sensible of this 
affecting truth, the royal Psalmist earnestly 
deprecates the judgments of God, humbly 
confessing his own weakness, and the inability 
of every man to endure his frown : “ Remove 
thy stroke away from me : I am consumed 
by the blow of thy hand. When thou with 
rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, thou 
raakest his beauty to consume away like a 
moth surely every man is vanity. Selah,” 
Psalm xxxix. 10, 11. Such, in the estima- 
tion of Job, is the fading prosperity of a 
wicked man : “ He huildeth his house as a 
moth, and as a booth that the keeper 
makelh,” Job xxvii. 18. His unrighteous 
acquisitions shall be of short continuance ; 
they shall moulder insensibly away, return- 
ing to the lawful owner, or pass into the 
possession of others. It is in this sense 
that the Lord threatens . “I will be unto 
Ephraim as a moth,” Hosea v. 12 By the 
secret curse of God he shall fade away, and 
whatever is most precious in his estimation 
shall be gradually dissolved and consumed, 
as a garment eaten by the moth. The same 
allusion is involved in the direction of our 
Lord to his disciples : “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal. But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal,” 
Matt. vi. 19, 20. The word treasure com- 
monly suggests to our minds the idea of 
some dur5)le substance, as precious stones, 
gold, and silver, upon which the persevering 
industry of a moth can make no impression ; 
but, in the language of inspiration, it denotes 
ever}' thing collected together, which men 
reckon valuable. ITie Jews had treasures of 
raiment as well as of corn, of wine, of oil, of 
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honey, Jer. xli. 8 ; and of gold, silver, and 
brass, Ezek. xxxiii. 4 ; Dan. xi. 43. 'flie robes 
of princes were a part of their treasure, upon 
which they often set a particular value. Rich 
vestments made a conspicuous figure in the 
treasury of Ulysses. These were, from their 
nature, exposed to the depredations of the 
moth ; fabricated of perishing materials, they 
were liable to be prematurely consumed, or 
taken away by fraud or violence ; but the 
favour of Uod, and the graces of lus Spirit, 
and the enjoyment of eternal happiness, are 
neither liable to internal decay nor external 
violence, and, by consequence, are the proper 
objects of our highest regard, chief solicitude, 
and constant pursuit. It is also likely, that 
by “ moth ” our Lord meant all the kinds 
of small insects which devour or spoil the 
different kinds of piopcity, such as corn, 
honey, fruits, &c., which were treasured up 
for the future. These, in warm countries, 
are very numerous and destructive. 

MOURNING. See Rurial and Dead. 

MOUSE, in Chaldee acalbar, pro- 

bably the same with the aliarbui of the 
Arabians or the jerboa, Leviticus xi 29 ; 
1 Samuel vi. 4, 5, 11, 18; Isaiah xlvi 17. 
All inter})reters acknowledge that the He- 
brew word achbar signifies a “ mouse,’’ and 
more especially a “ field-mouse.” Moses 
declares it to bo unclean, which insinuates 
that It was sometimes eaten ; and, indeed, it 
is aflBrmed that the Jews were so oppressed 
with famine during the siege of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, that, notwithstanding this 
prohibition, they were compelled to eat dogs, 
mice, and rats. Isaiah, Ixvi. 17, justly re- 
proaches the Jews with eating the lleah of 
mice and other things that were impure and 
abominable It is known what .spoil was made 
by mice in the fields of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
vi. 5, 6, &c., after this people had brought 
into the country the ark of the Lord ; so 
that they were obliged to take the resolution 
to send it back, accompanied with mice and 
emerods of gold, as an atonement for the 
irreverence they had committed, and to avert 
from their land the vengeance that pursued 
them. Judea has suffered by these animals 
in other times. William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, records, that in the beginning of the 
twelfth century a penitential council was held 
at Naplouse, where five and twenty canons 
were framed for the correction of the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of the Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem, who, they apprehended, 
had provoked God to bring upon them the 
calamities of earthquakes, war, and famine. 
This last the archbishop ascribes to locusts 
and devouring mice, which had for four 
years together so destroyed the fruits of the 
earth, as seemed to cause almost a total 
failure in their crops. Bochart has collected 
many cunous accounts relative to the terrible 
devastation made by these animals. 

MULBERRY-TREE, wnn, 2 Sam. v 23, 
24 ; 1 (^hron. xiv. 14, 15 ; Psalm Ixxxiv. 7. 
The LXX , in (Chronicles, render the word by 
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hriwv, ‘‘pear-trees;” so Aquilaand the Vulgate 
both in Samuel and Chronicles, ** pyrorum.** 
Others translate it the ‘ ‘ mulberry-tree.” M ore 
probably it is the large shrub which the Arabs 
still call ” baca ;” and which gave name to 
the valley where it abounded. Of this valley 
Celsius remarks, that it was “ rugged and 
embarrassed with bushes and stones, which 
could not be passed through without labour 
and tears;” referring to Psdm Ixxxiv. 7; and 
the “ rough valley,” Deut. xxi. 4 ; and he 
notes from a manuscript of Abu’l Fideli a 
escription of the tree which grew there, and 
mentions it as bearing a fruit of an acrid 
taste. 

IMULE, 2 Sam. xiii. 29; 1 Kings i. 
33 ; X. 25, &c. A mongrel kind of quadru- 
ped, between the horse and the ass. Its 
form bears a considerable resemblance to the 
last mentioned animal ; but m its disposition 
it is rather vicious and intractable ; so that 
Its obstinacy has become a proverb. With 
this creature the early ages were probably 
unacquainted. It is very certain the Jews 
did not breed mules, beciuse it was forbid- 
den them to couple together two creatures 
of different species, Levit. xix. 19- But they 
were not pronibited the making use of them : 
thus we find in David’s time that they had 
become very common, and made up a con- 
siderable part of the equipage of princes, 2 
Sam. xni. 29; xviii. 9; 1 Kings i. 33, 38, 
44; X 25; 2 Chron. ix. 24. 

MURDER. Among the Hebrews mur- 
der was always punished with death; but 
involuntary homicide, only liy banishment. 
Cities of refuge were appointed foi involun- 
tary manslaughter, whither the slayer m ghr, 
retire and continue in safety till the death of 
the High Priest, Num. xxxv. 28. Then the 
offender was at liberty to return to his own 
house, if he pleased A murderer was put 
to death without remission, and the kinsman 
of the murdered person might kill him with 
impunity. Money could not redeem hm 
life • he was dragged away from the altar, if 
he hud there taken refuge. When a dead 
body was found m the fields of a person 
slam by a murderer unknown, Moses com- 
manded that the elders and judges of the 
neighbouring places should resort to the 
spot, Deut. xxi. 1 — 8. The elders of the 
city nearest to it were to take an heifer 
which had never yet borne the yoke, and were 
to lead it into some rude and uncultivated 
place, w’hich had not been ploughed or 
sowed, where they were to cut its throat. 
The priests of the Lord, with the elders and 
magistrates of the city, were to come near 
the dead body, and, washing their hands 
over the heifer that had been slain, were to 
say, “ Gur hands huve not shed this blood, 
nor have our eyes seen it shed. Lord, be 
favourable to thy people Israel, and impute 
not to us this Iiloocl, which has been shed in 
the midst of our country.” This ceremony 
may inform us how much horror they con- 
ceived at the crime of murder; and it 
3 a 2 
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shows their fear that God might avenge it 
on the whole country ; which was supposed 
to contract pollution by the blood spilt in 
it, \inless it were expiated, and avenged on 
him who had occasioned it, it he could be 
discovered. 

MUSIC 18 probably nearly coeval with our 
race, or, at least, with the first attempts to 
preserve the memory of transactions. Before 
the invention of writing, the history of re- 
markable events was committed to memory, 
and handed down by oral tradition. The 
knowledge of laws and of useful arts was 
preserved in the same way. Rhythm and 
song were probably soon found important 
helps to the memory ; and thus the muses 
became the early instructers of mankind. 
Nor was it long, we may conjecture, before 
dancing and song united contributed to fes- 
tivity, or to tbe solemnities of religion. The 
first instruments of music were probably of 
the pulsatile kind ; and rhythm, it is likely, 
preceded the oli^ervatiori of those intervals 
of sound which are so pleasing to the ear. 
The first mention of stringed instruments, 
however, precedes the deluge. Tubal, the 
sixth descendant from Cain, was “ the father 
of all such as handle the harp and the organ.” 
About five hundred and fifty years after the 
deluge, or B 1800, according to the com- 
mon chronology, both vocal and instrumental 
music are spoken of as things in general 
use : And Laban said. What hast thou 

done, that thou hast stolen away unawares to 
me, and earned away my (laughters, as cap- 
tives taken with the sword ? Wlierefore didst 
thou flee away secretly, and steal away from 
me; and didst not tell me, that 1 might have 
sent thee away with mirth and with songs, 
with tabret and with harp ? ” Gen. xxxi. 20, 27. 

Egypt has been called the cradle of the 
arts and sciences, and there can be no doubt 
of the very early civilization of that country. 
To the Egyptian Mercury, or Thoth, who is 
called Trtsmf'yitfos, or “ thrice illustrious,” 
is ascribed the invention of the lyre, which 
had at first only three strings. It would be 
idle to mention the various conjectures how 
these strings were tuned, or to try to settle 
the chronology of this invention The single 
flute, which they called phohnx, is also 
ascribed to the Egyptians. Its shape was 
that of a horn, of which, no doubt, it was 
originally made. Before the invention of 
these instruments, as Dr. Burney justly ob- 
serves, ** music could have been little more 
than metrical, as no other instruments ex- 
cept those of percussion were known. When 
the art was first discovered of refining and 
sustaining tones, the power of music over 
mankind was probably irresistible, from the 
agreeable surprise which soft and lengthened 
sounds must have occasioned.” The same 
learned writer has given a drawing, made 
under his own eye, of an Egyptian musical 
instrument, represented on a very ancient 
obelisk at Rome, brought from Egypt by 
Augustus. This obelisk is supposed to have 
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been erected at Heliopolis, by Sesostris, near 
four hundred years before the Trojan war. 
The most remarkable thing in this instru- 
ment 18, that it is supplied with a neck, so 
that Its two strings were capable of furnish- 
ing a great number of sounds. This is a 
contrivance which the Greeks, with all their 
ingenuity, never hit upon. **I have never 
been able,” says the doctor, “ to discover in 
any remains of Greek sculpture, an instru- 
ment furnished with a neck ; and Father 
Montfaucon says that in examining the re- 
presentations of near five hundred ancient 
lyres, harps, and citharas, he never met with 
one m which there was any contrivance for 
shortening the strings during the time of 
performance, as by a neck and finger-board.” 
From the long residence of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, it IS no improbable conjecture that 
their music was derived from that source. 
However that may be, music, vocal and in- 
strumental, made one important part of their 
religious service. If the excellence of the 
music was conformable to the sublimity of 
the poetry which it accompanied, there would 
be no injustice in supposing it unspeakably 
superior to that of every other people ; and 
the pains that were taken to rendei the taber- 
nacle and temple music worthy of the sub- 
jects of their lofty odes, leaves little doubt 
that it was so. That the instruments were 
loud and sonorous, will appear from what 
follows ; but as the public singing was per- 
formed in alternate responses, or the chorus 
of all succeeded to those parts of the psalm 
which were sung only by the appointed 
leaders, instruments of this kind were neces- 
sary to command and control the voices of 
so great a number as was usually assembled 
on high occasions. 

The Hebrews insisted on having music at 
marriages, on anniversary birth-days, on the 
days which reminded them of victories over 
their enemies, at the inauguration of their 
kings, in their public worship, and when 
they were coming from afar to attend the 
great festivals of their nation, Isaiah xxx. 29. 
In the tabernacle and the temple, the Levites 
were the lawful musicians; but on other 
occasions any one might use musical instru- 
ments who chose. There was this exception, 
however : the holy silver trumpets were to 
be blown only by the priests, who, by the 
sounding of them, proclaimed the festival 
days, assembled the leaders of the people, 
and gave the signal for the battle and for the 
retreat, Num. x. 1 — 10. David, in order to 
give the best eftect to the music of the taber- 
nacle, divided the four thousand Levites into 
twenty-four classes, who sung psalms, and 
accompanied them with music. Each of 
these classes was superintended by a leader, 
placed over it; and they performed the 
duties which devolved upon them, each 
class a week at a time in succession, 1 Chron. 
xvi. 5 ; xxiii. 4, 5 ; xxv. 1 — 31 ; 2 Chron. v. 
12, 13. The classes collectively, as a united 
body, were superintended by three directors. 
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riiis arrangement was subsequently conti- 
nued by Solomon after the erection of the 
temple, and was transmitted till the time of 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. It was indeed 
aometimes intermpted during the reign of 
the idolatrous kings, but was restored by 
their successors, 2 Chron. v. 12—14 ; xxix. 
27; XXXV. 15. It was even continued after 
the captivity, Ezra iii. 10; Neh. xii. 45 — i7 ; 
1 Mac. iv. 54; xiii. 51. It should be re- 
marked, however, that neither music nor 
poetry attained to the same excellence after 
the captivity as before that period. 

There were women singers as well as men 
in the temple choir ; for m the book of Ezra, 
among those who returned from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, there aie said to have been 
two hundred, Ezra ii. 65 ; and in Nehemiah 
vii. 67, we read of two hundred and forty- 
five singing men and women. The Jewish 
doctors will, indeed, by no means admit there 
were any female voices in the temple choir ; 
and as for those nnit2?D, meslioreroth, as 
they are called in the Hebrew, they suppose 
them to be the wives of those who sung. 
Nevertheless, the following passage makes 
it evident that women, likewise, were thus 
employed ; “ God gave to Heman fourteen 
sons and three daughters ; and all these were 
under the hands of their father for song in 
the house of the Jjord, with cymbals, psal- 
teries, and harps, for the service of the house 
of God,” 1 Chron. xxv 5, 6. Instrumental 
music was first introduced into the Jc’^’^ish 
service by Moses; and afterward, by the 
express command of God, was very much 
improved with the addition of several instru- 
ments in the reign of David. When Ilcze- 
kiah restored the teriijilc service, which had 
been neglected m his predecessor’s reign, 
“ he set the Levites in the house of the Loid, 
With cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, 
according to the commandment of David, 
and of Gad the king’s seer, and Nathan the 
prophet ; for so was the commandment of the 
Lord by his projdiets,” 2 Chron. xxix. 25. 

The harp, * 11 J d, kinnor , whs the most ancient 
of the class of stringed instruments, Gen.iv. 

2 1 . It was sometimes called n ' 3 ' D or eight 
stringed,” 1 Chron. xv 21 ; Psalm vi. 1 ; 
xii. 1 ; although, as we may gather from the 
coins or medals of the Maccabean age, there 
were some harps which were furnished with 
only three strings. The ndbhm or psaltery, 
yaSKlov, vaOXa., is first mentioned in the 
Psalms of David In Psalms xxxiii. 2, and 
cxliv. 9, it is called “ a ten stringed 

instrument ; ” but in Psalm xcii. 3, it is dis- 
tinguished from it. Josephus assigns to it 
twelve strings, which, taken in connexion 
with the fact above stated, leaves us to con- 
clude that it sometimes had ten and some- 
times twelve strings. It was not played with 
a bow or fret, but with the fingers ; the act 
of playing it is expressed in Hebrew by the 
word lot. It resembled in form a right 
angled triangle, or the Greek delta, v, in- 
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verted. The body of it was of wood and 
hollow, and was enclosed with a piece of 
leather tensely drawn. The chords were ex- 
tended on the outside of the leather, and 
were fixed at one end into the tiansverse 
]^art of the triangular body of the instrument. 
•Such IS Its form at the jucsent day in the 
east ; but it has only five strings in its mo- 
dern shape, 2 Sam vi. 5 ; 1 Kings x. 12. 
There was another instrument of this kind 
used m Babylonia it was triangular in form. 
In Greek it is called o-afieuKr}; in Hebrew, 
ID and It had originally only 

four, but subsequently twenty, strings, Dan. 
lii. 5, 7, 10, 15 Among tbeir wind instru- 
ments was the organ, so called in the Eng- 
lish version, in Hebrew, nail', Gen. iv. 21. 
It may be styled the ancient shepherd’s pipe, 
corresponding most nearly to the atjpiyl, or 
the pipe of Pan among the Greeks. It con- 
sisted at first of only one or two, but after- 
wards of about seven, pipes made of reeds, 
and dilleiing from each other in length. The 
instrument called used in Baby- 

lon, Dan. in. 5, was of a similar construc- 
tion. and vhahl, «<?- 

chdoth, and nekeb, arc wind instruments 
made of various materials, such as wood, 
reeds, horns, and bones As far as we may 
be permitted to judge from the three kinds 
of pipes now used m the east, the Hebrew 
instrument called nechihth is tlie one that is 
double m its structuic ; thald is pet haps the 
one of simpler form, having a single stem 
with an orifice through it ; while nekeb an- 
swers to the one without an orifice, Isaiah v. 
12, XXX. 29; Jer. xlvni 36; Psalm v 1; 
Ezek. xxviii. 13. or, accordnig 

to the margmiil reading, Dan. in 5, 

10, was a wind instrument made of reeds, 
by the Syrians called snmbon/a, by tlie Greeks 
sampon/n, and by the Italians ::ninpognn 
Accorilirig to Servius, it was of a crooked 
bliajie pp, the horn or crooked trumpet, whs 
a very ancient instriunent. It vas made of 
the horns of oxen, which were cut otl’ at the 
smaller extremity, and thus iiicscnted an 
orifice which extended through In ]n ogress 
of time, rams’ horns were hollowed and em- 
ployed for the same purpo^e. It is pio- 
bable that in some instances it was made of 
brass, fashioned so as to resemble a horn. 
It was greatly used m war, and its sound re- 
sembled thunder chaisoteroih, the 

sdver trumpet, was straight, a cubit in length, 
hollow throughout, and at the larger ex- 
tremity shajied so as to resemble the mouth 
of a small bell. In times of peace, when the 
jieople or the rulers were 1o be assembled 
together, this trumpet was blown softly. 
W^en the camps were to move forward, or 
the people to march to war, it was sounded 
with a deeper note. 

There were several sorts of drums. The F|n 
tD'Sn, toph, rendered in the English version 
tabret and timbrel, Gen. xxxi. 27, consisted 
of a circular hoop, either of wood or brass, 

3 A 3 
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three inches and six-tenths wide, was covered 
with a skin tensely drawn, and hung round 
with small bells. It was held in the left 
hand, and beaten to notes of music with the 
right. The ladies through all the east, even 
to this day, dance to the sound of this in- 
strument, Exod. XV. 20; Job .vvii. 6; xxi. 
12; 2 Sam. vi. 5. The cymbals, 

were of two kinds formerly, 
as there are to this day, in the east. The 
first consisted of two nat pieces of metal or 
plates : the musiciai> held one of them m his 
right hand, the other in his left, and smote 
them together, as an accompaniment to other 
instruments. This cymbal and the mode of 
using it maybe often seen in modern armies. 
The second kind of cymbals, consisted of 
four small plates attached, two to each hand, 
which the ladies, as they danced, smote to- 
gether. But mpyo, Zech. XIV. 20, rendered 
in the English version hells, are not musical 
instruments, as some suppose, nor indeed 
bells, but concave pieces or plates of brass, 
which were sometimes attached to horses for 
the sake of ornament. 

iVlUSTARl), aivari. Matt. xiii. 32; xvii. 
20; Mark iv. 31 ; Luke xiii 19; xvii. 6; a 
well-known garden herb. Christ compares 
the kingdom of heaven to “a gram of 
mustard-seed, which a man took and sowed 
in the earth, which indeed,” said he, “ is the 
least of all seeds ; but when it is grown is 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof,” Matt. xiii. 
31,32. “This expression will not appear 
strange,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ if we 
lecollect that the mustard-seed, though it be 
not simply and in itself the smallest of seeds, 
yet may be very well believed to be the 
smallest of such as are apt to grow unto a lig- 
neous substance, and become a kind of tree.” 
The expression, also, that it might grow into 
such dimensions i hat birds might lodge on 
its branches, may be literally conceived, if 
we allow the luxuruncy of plants m India 
above our northern regions. And he quotes 
upon this occasion wlmt is recorded in the 
tfewdsli story, of a mustard-tree that was to 
be climbed like a fig-tree. The Talmud also 
mentions one whose branches were so exten- 
sive as to cover a tent. Without insisting on 
the accuracy of this, w^e may gather from it 
that we should not judge of eastern vegeta- 
bles by those which are familiar to ourselves. 
Scheuchzer describes a species of mustard 
%vhich grows several feet high, with a taper- 
ing stalk, and spreads into many branches. 
Of this arborescent or tree-like vegetable, he 
gives a print ; and Linnaeus mentions a spe- 
cies whose branches were real wood, which 
lie names sinapi erucoides. But whatever 
kind of tree our Lord meant, it is clear, 
from the fact that he never takes his illus- 
trations from any objects but such as were 
familiar, and often present in the scene 
around him, that he sjioke of one wdiich the 
Jew’s well knew to have minute seeds, and 
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yet to be of so large growth as to afford 
shelter for the birds of the air. 

MYRRH, -iiD, Exod. xxx. 23 ; Esther ii. 
12 ; Psalm xlv. 8 ; Prov. vii. 17 ; Cant. i. 13 ; 
iii. 6 ; iv. 6 , 14 ; v. 1, 5, 13 ; Cfil^pva, Ecclus. 
xxiv. 15; Matt. ii. 11; Mark xv. 23; John 
XIX. 39 ; a precious kind of gum issuing by 
incision, and sometimes spontaneously, from 
the trunk and larger branches of a tree grow- 
ing m Egypt, Arabia, and Abyssinia. Its 
taste is extremely bitter, but its smell, though 
strong, is not disagreeable ; and among the 
ancients it entered into the composition of 
the most costly ointments. As a perfume, it 
appears to have been used to give a pleasant 
fragrance to vestments, and to be carried by 
females in little caskets in the bosom. 7’'he 
Magi, wlip came from the east to worship our 
Saviour at Bethlehem, made him a present 
of myrrh among other things, Matt. ii. 11. 

MYRTLE, Din, Nell. viii. 15 ; Isaiah xli. 
19; Iv. 13; Zech. i. 8 — 10; a shrub, some- 
times growing to a small tree, very common 
in Judea. It has a hard woody root that 
sends forth a great number of small flexible 
branches, furnished with leaves like those of 
bo.x, but much less, and more pointed : they 
arc soft to the touch, shining, smooth, of a 
beautiful green, and have a sweet smell. The 
flowers grow among the leaves, and consist 
of five white petals disposed in the form of a 
rose . they have an agreeable perfume, and 
ornamental appearance. Savary, describing 
a scene at the end of the forest of Platanca, 
says, “ Myrtles, intermixed with laurel roses, 
grow in the valleys to the height of ten feet. 
Their snow-white flowers, bordered with a 
purple edging, appear to peculiar advantage 
under the verdant foliage. Each myrtle is load- 
ed with them, and they emit perfumes more 
exquisite than those of the rose itself. They 
enchant every one, and the soul is filled with 
the softest sensations.” The myrtle is men- 
tioned in scripture among lofty trees, not as 
comparing with them in size, but as contri- 
buting with them to the beauty and richness 
of the scenery. Thus Isaiah, xli. 19, intend- 
ing to describe a scene of varied excellence : 
“ 1 will plant m the wilderness the cedar, 
and the shittah-tree, and the myrtle, and the 
oil- tree ; ” that is, 1 will adorn the dreary 
and barren waste with trees famed for their 
stature and the grandeur of their appearance, 
the beauty of their form, and also the fragrance 
of their odour. The apocryphal Baruch, v. 8, 
speaking of the return from Babylon, ex- 
presses the protection afforded by God to the 
people by the same image : “ Even the woods 
and every sweet-smelling tree shall over- 
shadow Israel by the commandment of God.” 

MYSIA, a country of Asia Minor, having 
the Propontis on the north, Bithynia on the 
north-east and east, Phrygia on the south- 
east, Lydia (from which it w’as separated by 
the river Hermus) on the south, the ^]lgean 
Sea on the west, and the narrow strait, called 
the Hellespont, on the north-west. Mysia 
w^as visited by vSt. Paul in his circuit through 
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Asia Minor ; but he was not suffered by the 
Spirit to remain there, being directed to pass 
over into Macedonia, Acts xvi. 7—10, In 
this country stood the ancient city Troy; as 
also that of Pergamus, one of the seven 
churches of Asia. Undei the Romans it 
was made a province of the emiiire, and 
called Hellespontus ; and its inhabitants are 
represented by Cicero as base and contempts 
ble to a proverb. 

MYSTERY. The Greek word fxv^iipiov 
denotes, 1. Something hidden, or not fully 
manifest. Thus, 2 Thess. ii. 7, we read of 
the “mystery of iniquity,” which began to 
work in secret, but was not then completely 
disclosed or manifested. 2. Some sacred 
thing hidden or secret, which is naturally 
unknown to human reason, and is only 
known by the revelation of God. Thus, 
“ Great is the mystery of godliness ; God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified by the 
Spirit,” &c., 1 'J'lm. in. Id The mystery of 
godliness, or of true religion, consisted in 
the several particulars here mentioned by 
the apostle ; particulars, indeed, which it 
would never have “ entered into the heart of 
man to conceive,” 1 Cor ii. 9, had not God 
accomplished them m fact, and published 
them by the preaching of his gosjiel ; but 
which, being thus manifeted, are intelligible, 
as facts, to the meanest understanding. In 
like manner, the term mystery, Rom. xi. 25, 
1 Cor. XV 51, denotes what was hidden or 
unknown, till revealed ; and thus the apostle 
speaks of a man’s “ understanding all mys- 
teries,” 1 Cor xiii 2 ; that is, all the revealed 
truths of the Christian religion, winch is else- 
where called the “ mystery of faith,” 1 Tirn. 
iii. 9. And when he who spake in an unknown 
tongue is said to “ speak mysteries,” 1 Cor. 
XIV. 2, it is plain, that these mysteries, how- 
ever unintelligible to others on account of 
the language m which they were spoken, 
were yet understood by the person himself, 
because he hereby “edified himself,” 1 Cor. 
xiv. 4; Acb 11 . 11 ; x. 40. And though in 
1 Cor. n. 7, 8, we read of the “wisdom of 
God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, 
which none of the piinccs of tins world 
knew ; ” yet, says the apostle, we speak or 
declare tliis wisdom ; and lie observes, verse 
10, that God had revealed the particulars of 
winch it consisted to them by Ins Spirit So 
when the apostles are called “ stewards of 
the mysteiies of God,” 1 Cor. iv, 1, these 
mysteries could not mean what were, as 
facts, unknown to them ; (because to them it 
was “given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God,” Matt. xiii. 11 ;) yea, the 
character here ascribed to them implies not 
only that they knew these mysteries them- 
selves, but that as faithful stewards they 
were lo dispense or make them known to 
others, Luke xii. 42; 1 Peter iv. 10. In 
Col ii. 2, St. Paul mentions his praying for 
his converts, that their hearts might be com- 
forted “ to the knowledge of the mystery of 
God, even of the Father, and of Christ;'* for 
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thus the passage should be translated. But 
if, with our translators, we render Ittiyvmw, 
acknowlvdgment^ still the word /nv^fipiou can 
by no means exclude knowledge ; “for the 
is life eternal,” saith our Lord, John xvii. 3. 
“ that they may know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
And, lastly, whatever be the particular mean- 
ing of the “ mystery of God,” mentioned 
Rev. X. 7, yet it was something he had de- 
clared “ to (or rather Ifi/J his servants the 
prophets.” 3. The word mystery is sometimes 
m the writings of St Paul appiied in a pecu- 
liar sense to the calling of the gentiles, which 
he styles “the mystery,” Jilph. iii. 3 — 6; 
and “ the mystery of (flirist, which in other 
generations was not made known to the sons 
of men, as it is now revealed to his holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit, that the 
gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of (Jhrist by the 
gospel,” Kom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 9; in. 9; 
VI. 19; Col, 1 . 20, 27 ; iv. 3. 4. It denotes a 
spiritual truth couched under an external 
representation or similitude, and concealed 
or hidden thereby, unless some explanation 
of It be otherwise given 'J'hus, Rev. i. 20, 
“ the mystery,” that is, the spiritual mean- 
ing, “ of the seven stars • The seven stars are 
the angels of <^he seven churches.” So Rev. 
xvii. 5, “ And upon her forehead a name 
written, Mystery, Babylon the Great,” that 
is, Babylon m a spiritual sense, “ the mother 
of idolatry and abominations ; ” and, verse 7, 
“I will tell thee the mystery” or spiritual 
signification “ of the woman.” Compare 
Matt. xiii. 11 ; Mark iv. 11 ; Luke viii. 10; 
Eph. V 32 ; and their respective contexts. 

MYSTICS, who have also been soraetiuies 
called Quietists, arc those who profess a pure 
and sublime devotion, accomjianicd with a 
disinterested love of God, free from all selfish 
considerations; and who believe that the scrip- 
tures have a mystic and hidden sense, which 
must be sought after, in order to understand 
their true import. Under this name some 
comprehend all those who profess to know 
that they arc inwardly taught of God. The 
system of the Mystics proceeded upon the 
known doctrine of the Platonic school, which 
was also adopted by Ongen and his di&ciplcs, 
that the divine nature was diffused through 
all human souls ; or that the faculty of rea- 
son, from which proceed the health and 
vigour of the mind, was an emanation from 
God into the human soul, and comprehended 
in it the principles and elements of all truth, 
human and divine. They denied that men 
could, by labour or study, excite this celestial 
flame in their breasts ; and, therefore, they 
disapproved highly of the attempts of those 
who, by definitions, abstract theorems, and 
profound speculations, endeavoured to form 
distinct notions of truth, and discover its 
hidden nature. On the contrary, they main- 
tained that silence, tranqmllity, repose, and 
solitude, accompanied with such acts as 
might tend to attenuate and exhaust the 
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body, were the means by which the hidden scripture ; at the same time they do not deny 
and internal word was excited to produce its the literal sense, as having an allusion to the 
latent virtues, and to instruct men in the inward experience of believers. Thus, ac- 
knowledge of divine things. They reasoned cording to them, the word Jerusalem, which 
as follows : “ Those who behold, with a no- is the name of the capital of Judea, signifies, 
ble contempt, all human affairs, who turn allegorically, the church militant ; morally, 
away their eyes from terrestrial vanities, and a believer ; and mysteriously, heaven. That 
shut all the avenues of the outward senses sublime passage also in Genesis, Let there 
against the contagious influence of a material be light, and there was light,” which is, ac- 
world, must necessarily return to God, when cording to the letter, corporeal light, signi- 
tbe spirit is thus disengaged from the impe- fies, allegorically, the Messiah; morally, 
diments which prevented that happy union, grace ; and mysteriously, beatitude, or the 
And, in this blessed frame, they not only light of glory. All this appears to be harm- 
enjoy inexpressible raptures from that com- less ; yet we must be careful not to give way 
munion with the supreme Being, but also to the sallies of a lively imagination in inter- 
are invested with the inestimable jirivilege preting scripture. Woolston is said to have 
of contemplating truth undisguised and un- been led to reject the Old Testament by 
corrupted in its native purity, while others spiritualizing and allegorizing the New. 
behold it in a vitiated and delusive form.” The Mystics are not confined to any par- 
The number of the Mystics increased in the ticular denomination of Christians, hut may 
fourth century, under the influence of the he found in most countries, and among 
Grecian fanatic, who gave himself out for many descriptions of religionists. Among 
Dionysius the Areopagite, a disciple of St. the number of Mystics may be rechoned 
Paul, and who probably lived about this many singular characters, especially Beh- 
period; and, by pretending to higher degrees men, a shoemaker at Gorlitz, in Germany; 
of perfection than other Christians, and Molmos, a Spanish priest, in the seventeenth 
practising great austerities, their cause gain- century; Madam Guion, a French lady 
ed ground, especially in the eastern pro- who made a great noise in the religious 
Vinces, m the fifth century. A copy of the world ; and the celebrated Madame Bou- 
pretended works of Dionysius was sent by rignon, who wrote a work entitled, “ The 
Balbus to Lewis the Meek, A. D 824, which Light of the World,” which is full of Mystic 
kindled the holy flame of Mysticism in the extravagancies. Fenelon, also, the learned 
western provinces, and filled the Latins with and amiable Archbishop of Cambray, fa- 
the most enthusiastic admiration of this new voured the same sentiments, for which he 
system. In the twelfth century, these Mys- was reprimanded by the pope. His work, 
tics took the lead in their method of expound- entitled, “An Explication of the Maxims 
mg the scriptures. In the thirteenth, they of the Saints,” which abounds with Mystical 
were the most formidable antagonists of the sentiments, was condemned ; and to the 
schoolmen ; and, towards the close of the pope’s sentence against him, the good Arch- 
fourteenth, many of them resided and pro- bishop quietly submitted, and even read it 
pagated their tenets in almost every part of publicly himself in the cathedral of Cam- 
Europe. They bad, in the fifteenth century, bray. In this whole aflfair, his chief oppo- 
many persons of distinguished merit m their nent is said to have been the famous Bos- 
numoer. In the sixteenth, previously to the suet, Bishop of Meaux. Mr. William Law, 
Reformation, if any sparks of real piety sub- author of the “ Serious Call,” &c., degene- 
sisted under the despotic empire of supersti- rated, in the latter part of his life, into all 
tion, they were chiefly to he found among the singularities of Mysticism. In the best 
the Mystics; and in the seventeenth, the sense, Mysticism is to be regarded as an error 
radicalprincipleofJMysticism was adopted by arising out of partial views of the truth, or 
the Behmists, Bourignonists, and Quietists. truth made erroneous, as being put out of 

The Mystics propose a disinterestedness its proper relation to, and connexion with, 
of love, without other motives, and profess other truths. As it respects the inward life 
to feel, in the enjoyment of the temper itself, of religion, its tendency is to a species of 
an abundant reward; and passive contera- fanaticism, and to induce a contempt for 
plation in the state of perfection to which divinely appointed ordinances. In many, 
ciiey aspire. They lay little or no stress however, it has been happily tempered by 
upon the outward ceremonies and ordinances good principles ; and too frequently has 
of relijjion, hut dwell chiefly upon the inward all scriptural Christianity, in its inward in- 
operations of the mind. It is not uncommon fluence, been branded with the name of 
for them to allegorize certain passages of Mysticism. 

N 

NAAMAN, general of the army of Benha- by the power of the God of Israel, and the 
dad, king of Syria, mentioned 2 Kings v. direction of his prophet Elisha, he renounced 
He appears to have been a gentile idolater ; his idolatry, and acknowledged this God to be 
but being miraculously cured of his leprosy the only true God, “ Behold, now I know that 
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there is no God in all the earth, but in Israel,” 
2 Kings V. 15, and promised, for the time to 
come, that he would worship none other but 
Jehovah, verse 17- He also requested the 
prophet, that he might have two mules’ load 
of earth to carry home with him from the 
land of Israel, most probably intending to 
build an altar with it mhis own country ; which 
seems, indeed, to be implied in the reason 
with which he enforces his request, “ Shall 
there not, 1 pray thee, be given to thy ser- 
vant two mules’ burden of earth; for thy 
servant will henceforth offer neither burnt- 
offering nor sacrifice to other gods, but unto 
Jehovah.” He further says, “ In this the 
Lord pardon thy servant, that when iny mas- 
ter goes into the house of Himmon, to wor- 
ship there, and he leaneth upon my hand, 
and I bow myself m the house of Rimmon ; 
when I bow down in the house of Rimmon, 
the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing,” 
verse 18 ; which some understand to be a 
reserve, denoting that he would renounce idol- 
atry no farther than was consistent with his 
worldly interest, with his prince’s favour, 
and his place at court. But, if so, the pro- 
phet would hardly have dismissed him with 
a blessing, saying, “ Go in peace,” verse 19 
Others, therefore, suppose, that in these 
words he begs pardon for what lie had 
done m times past, not for what he should 
continue to do. They observe, that 
though rendered m the future 
tense by the Targum, and by all the annent 
Versions, is really the pretei perfect; and they, 
therefore, understand it, — “ when J have 
bowed myself,” or, “ because I have liowed 
myself” in the house of Rimmon, the l>ord 
puidon thy servant With tins sense Dr. 
Lightfoot agrees, and it is defended by the 
learned Bochart in a large dissertation on 
the case of Naaman. Yet it does not seem 
very proliablc, that, if he meant this for a 
penitential acknowledgment of his former 
idolatry, lie should only mention what he 
had done as the king’s servant, and omit his 
own voluntary worship of the idol I'he 
more pi ohable ojiinion, therefore, is, that he 
consulted the projihet, whether it was lawful 
for him, having renounced idolatry, and pub- 
licly professed the worship of the true (jod, 
still, m virtue of his oflice, to attend his 
master m the temple of Rimmon, m order 
that he might lean upon him, either out of 
state, or perhaps out of boflily weakness; 
because, if he attended him, as he had for- 
merly done, he could not avoid bowing down 
when he did. To this the projihet returns 
no direct answer; making no other reply 
than, “ Go m peace putting it, probably, 
upon his conscience to act as that should 
dictate, and not being willing to relieve him 
from this trial of his recent faith. 

After this we have no further mention of 
Naaman. But in the following account of 
the wars betwixt Syria and Israel, Benhadad 
seems to have commanded his army in per- 
son; from whence Mr. Bedford infers, that 
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Naaman was dismissed from the command 
for refusing to worship Rimmon. But the 
premises are not suflScient to support the 
conclusion; for it appears that Benhadad 
had commanded his army in person twice 
before ; once in the siege of Samaria, 1 Kings 
x\. 1, and once at Aphek, verse 26. Yet, 
from the total silence concerning Naaman, it 
is probably enough conjectured, that he 
either died, or resigned, or was dismissed, 
soon after his return. 

NABOTH, an Israelite of the city of Jez- 
reel, who lived under Ahab, king of the ten 
tribes, and had a fine vineyard near the king’s 
alace. Ahab coveted hib property ; but Na- 
oth, according to the law. Lev xxv. 23, 24, 
refused to sell it : and besides, it was a dis- 
grace for a Hebrew to alienate the inlieiitance 
of his ancestors. Ahab, returning into bis 
house, threw himself on his bed, and refused 
to eat, when Jezebel, his wife, took upon herself 
to procure the vineyard. She wrote letters 
in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with the 
king’s seal, and sent them to the elders 
of Jezreel, directing them to publish a fast, 
to place Naboth among the chief of the peo- 
ple, suborn against him two sons of Belial, 
or two false witnesses, wdio might depose, 
that Naboth had blasphemed God and the 
king Accoidingly, Naboth was condemned 
and stoned for the supposed crime, which 
brought upon Ahab and Jezebel the severest 
maledictions, 1 Kings xxi. See Ahab. 

NADAB, son of Aaron, and brother to 
Abihu. He offered incense to the Lord with 
stiangc fire, tliat is, with common fire, and 
not with that which had been miraculously 
lighted upon the altar of burnt-ofierr gs 
Therefore, lie was slain by the Lord, toge- 
ther witli hib biothcr Abiliu, Lev x. 1. &c. 

NAHOR, son of Terah, and brother of 
Abraliarn, Gen xi 26 Neither the year of 
his biith nor of Ins death is e.xactly known. 
Nalior married Milcah, the daughter of Ha- 
ran, by whom he had several sons, namely, 
Huz, Buz, Kerriucl, Ghesed, Ifazo, Pildash, 
Jidlaph, and Bcthuel. Nahor fixed his habit- 
ation at Haran, which is therefore called the 
city of Nahor, Gen. xi. 29; xxii. 20 — 22; 
xxiv. 10. 

NAIJITM IS 8up])oscd to have been a na- 
tive of Elcosh or Elcoslia, a village in Gali- 
lee, and to have been of the tribe of JSimeon. 
There is fi^reat uncertainty about the exact 
period in which he lived , but it is generally 
allowed that he delivered Ins predictions be- 
tween the Assyrian and Babylonian captivi- 
ties, and probably about B. C. 71 •'’• They 
relate solely to the destruction of Nineveh 
by the Babylonians and Medes, and are in- 
troduced by an animated display of the attri- 
butes of God. Of all the minor prophets, 
says Bishop Lowth, none seems to equal 
Nahum in sublimity, ardour, and boldness. 
His prophecy forms an entire and regular 
poem. The exordium is magnificent and 
truly august. ITie preparation for the de- 
struction of Nineveh, and the description of 
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that destmction, are expressed in the most 
glowing colours ; and at the same time the 
prophet writes with a perspicuity and ele- 
gance which have a just claim to our highest 
admiration. 

NAIL. The nail of J ael’s tent with which 
she killed Sisera, is called in'; it was 
formed for penetrating earth, or other hard 
substances, when driven by sufficient force, 
as with a hammer, &c. ; it includes the idea 
of strength. The orientals, in fitting up 
their houses, were by no means inattentive 
to the comfort and satisfaction arising from 
order and method. Their furniture was 
scanty and plain ; but they were careful to 
arrange the few household utensils they 
needed, so as not to encumber the apart- 
ments to which they belonged. Their devices 
for this purpose, which, like every part of 
the structure, bore the character of remarka- 
ble simplicity, may not correspond with our 
ideas of neatness and jirojinety; but they 
accorded with their taste, and sufficiently 
answered their design. One of these con- 
sisted in a set of spikes, nails, or large pegs 
fixed in the walls of the house, upon which 
they hung up the movables and utensils in 
common use that belonged to the room. 
These nails they do not drive into the walls 
with a hammer or mallet, but fix them there 
when the house is building ; for if the walls 
are of brick, they are too hard, or if they 
consist of clay, too soft and mouldering, to 
admit the action of the hammer. The spikes, 
which are so contrived as to strengthen the 
walls, by binding the parts together, as well 
as to serve for convenience, are large, with 
square heads like dice, and bent at the ends 
so as to make them cramp-iions. They 
commonly place them at the windows and 
doors, in order to hang upon them, when 
they choose, veils and curtains, although 
they place tliem in other parts of the room, 
to hang up other things of various kinds. 
The care with which they fixed these nails, 
may be inferred, as well from the important 
purposes they were meant to serve, as from 
the promise of the Lord to Ehakim : “ And 
1 will fasten him as a nail m a sure place,” 
Isaiah xxii. 23. It is evident from the w'ords 
of the prophet, that it was common in his 
time to suspend upon them the utensils be- 
longing to the apartment: “ Will men take 
a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon ? ” 
Ezek. XV. 3. The word used in Isaiah for 
a nail of this sort, is the same which denotes 
the stake, or large pin of iron, which fastened 
down to the ground the cords of their tents. 
These nails, therefore, were of necessary and 
common use, and of no small importance in 
all their apartments ; and if they seem to ua 
mean and insignificant, it is because they are 
unknown to us, and inconsistent with our 
notions of propriety, and because we have 
no name for them but what conveys to our 
ear a low and contemptible idea. It is evi- 
dent from the frequent allusions in scripture 
to these instruments, that they were not rc- 
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garded with contempt or indifference by the 
natives of Palestine. “Grace has been showed 
from the Lord our God,” said Ezra, “to 
leave us a remnant to escape, and to give us 
a nail in his holy place,” Ezra ix. 8 ; or, as 
explained in the margin, a constant and sure 
abode. The dignity and propriety of the 
metaphor appear from the use which the 
prophet Zechariah makes of it : “ Out of 
him cometh forth the corner, out of him the 
nail, out of him the battle bow, out of him 
every oppressor together,” Zech. x. 4. The 
whole frame of government, both in church 
and state, which the chosen people of Gdd 
enjoyed, was the contrivance of his wisdom 
and the gift of his bounty ; the foundations 
upon which it rested, the bonds which kept 
the several parts together, iA means* of de- 
fence, its officers and executors, were all the 
fruits of distinguishing goodness : even the 
oppressors of his people were a lod of cor- 
rection in the hand of Jehovah, to convince 
them of sin, and restore them to his service. 

NAIN, a city of Palestine, m which Jesus 
Christ restored the widow’s son to life, as 
they were carrying him out to be buried. 
Eusebius says, that this was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Endor, and Scythopolis, two 
miles from Tabor, towards the south. 

NAKEDNESS, NUDITY. These terms, 
besides ibeir ordinary and literal meaning, 
sometimes signify void of succour, disarmed. 
So, after worship})ing the golden calf, the 
Israelites found themselves naked in the 
midst of their enemies. “ Nakedness of the 
feet” was a token of respect. Moses put off 
his shoes to approach the burning bush. 
Most commentators are of opinion, that the 
priests served in the tabernacle with their 
feet naked; and afterwards in the temple. 
In the enumeration that Moses makes of the 
habit and ornaments of the priests, he no- 
where mentions any dress for the feet. Also 
the frequent ablutions appointed them in the 
temple seem to imply that their feet were 
naked. To uncover the nakedness of any 
one, is commonly put for a shameful and 
unlawful conjunction, or an incestuous mar- 
riage, Lev. XX. 19; Ezek. xvi. 37. Naked- 
ness is sometimes ])ut for being partly un- 
dressed; en deshabille. Saul continued naked 
among the prophets; that is, having only 
his under garments on. Isaiah received 
orders from the Lord to go naked ; that is, 
clothed as a slave, half clad. Thus it is re- 
commended to clothe the naked ; that is, 
such as are ill clothed St. Paul says, that 
he was in cold, in nakedness; that is, in 
poverty and want of raiment. Naked is put 
for discovered, known, manifest. So Job 
xxvi. 6 : “ Hell is naked before him.” The 
sepulchre, the unseen state, is open to the 
eyes of God. St. Paul says, in the same 
sense, “ Neither is there any creature that is 
not manifest in his sight ; but all things are 
naked and open unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do,” Heb. iv. 1 3. 

NAME. A name was given to the male 
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child at the time of its circumcision, but it 
is probable, previous to the introduction of 
that rite, that the name was given imme- 
diately after its birth. Among the orientals 
th© appellations given as names are always 
significant. Jn the O^d Testament, we find 
that the child was named in many instances 
from the circumstances of its birth, or from 
some peculiarities in the history of the family 
to which it belonged, Gen. xvi. 11 ; xix. 37; 
XXV. 25, 26 ; Exod. ii. 10 ; xviii. 3, 4. Fre- 
quently the name was a compound one, one 
part being the name of the Deity, and among 
idolatrous nations the name of an idol. The 
following instances maybe mentioned among 
others, and may stand as specimens of the 
whole, namely, Samuel, “ hear God;’* 

nmw, Adomjah, “God is lord;” plifirt', 
Josedech, “God is just;” i3);nn«, Ethbaal, 
a Canaanitish name, the latter part of the 
compound being the name of the idol deity, 
Baal; Belshazzar, “Bel,” a Baby- 

lonibh deity, “ is ruler and king.” Sometimes 
the name had a prophetic meaning, Gen. 
xvii. 15; Isaiah vii. 14; viii. 3; llosca i. 4, 
6, 9; Matt 1 21 , lAike i. 13, 60, 63. In 
the later times names were selected from 
those of the progenitors of a family ; hence 
in the New Testament hardly any other than 
ancient names occur. Matt i. 12; Luke i. 
6l ; hi. 23, &c. The inhabitants of the east 
very frequently change their names, and 
sometimes do it for very slight reasons This 
accounts for the fact of so many persons 
having two names m scripture, Ruth i. 20, 
21 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 40; xx.\i 2; 1 Chron. x. 2; 
Judges vi. 32; vii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiii 8. Kings 
and princes very often changed the names of 
those who held offices under them, particu- 
larly when they first attracted their notice, 
and were taken into their employ, and when 
subsequently they were elevated to some 
new station, and crowned with additional 
honours, Gen. xli. 45 ; xvii, 5 , xxxii. 28 ; 
xxw. 10; 2 Kings xxiii. 34, 35; xxiv. 17 ; 
Dan. 1 . 6 ; John i. 42 ; Mark iii. 17- Hence 
a name, a new name, occurs tropically, as a 
token or proof of distinction and honour m 
the following among other passages, I’hilip. 
ii. 0; Heb. i. 4 ; Rev. ii. 17* Sometimes the 
names of the dead were changed ; for instance 
that of Abel, bnn, a word which signifies 
breath, or something transitory as a breath, 
given to him after his death, in allusion to 
the shortness of his life, Gen. n. S. Some- 
times proper names are translated into other 
languages, losing their original form, while 
they preserve their signification, lliis ap- 
pears to have been the case with the proper 
names, which occur in the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis, and which were translated 
into the Hebrew from a language still more 
ancient. The orientals in some instances, in 
order to distinguish themselves from others 
of the same name, added to their own name 
the name of their father, grandfather, and 
even great-grandfather. The name of God 
often signifies God himself; sometimes his 
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attributes collectively ; sometimes his power 
and authority. Of the Messiah it is said* 
“ And he hath on his vesture and on ins 
thigh a name written, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords,” Rev. xix. 16. In illustration 
of this it may be remarked, that it appears 
to have been an ancient custom among 
several nations, to adorn the images of their 
deities, jirinces, victors at their public games, 
and other eminent persons, with inscrip- 
tions expressive of their names, character, 
titles, or some circumstance which might 
contribute to their honour. There are seve- 
ral such images yet extant, with an inscrip- 
tion written either on the garment, or one of 
the thighs Herodotus mentions two figures 
of Sebostris, king of Egyjit, cut upon rocks 
in Ionia, after his conquest of that country, 
with the following inscription across the 
breast, extending from one shoulder to the 
other “I conquered this country by the 
force of my arms.” Gruter has published 
a naked statue made of marble, and supposed 
to represent the genius either of some Ro- 
man emperor, or of Antmous, who was 
deified by Hadrian, with an inscription on 
the inside of the rightthigh, written perpen- 
dicularly in Roman leltcis, and containing 
the names of three persons Near the statue, 
on the same hide of it, stands an oval bhiekl 
with the names of two other persons written 
round the run in letters of the same form. 
In the appendix to Dempster’s “ Btruna 
Regalis,** is a female image of brass, clothed 
m a loose tunic down to the feet,with a shorter 
garment over it, on the right side of which 
is a perpendicular inscription in Etrurian 
characters, extending partly on the lower 
garment. This figure, from the diadem on 
the head, and other circumstances which 
accompany it, Philip Bonarota, the editor of 
that work, supposes to have been designed 
for some Etrurian deity jMoi^tfaiicon has 
given us a male image of the same metal, 
dressed m a tunic, and over that another 
vestment something like a Roman toga, 
reaching to the middle of the legs, on 
the bottom of which is an Etrurian in- 
scription written horizontally. There are 
likewise in both those wntcis two male 
figures crowned with laurel, which Mont- 
faucon calls combatants, as the laurel was an 
emblem of victory. But Bonarota takes one 
of them fo'- an image of Apollo, which has a 
chain round the neck, a garment wrapped 
over the right arm, and a bracelet on the 
left, with half-boots on the legs ; the rest of 
the body being naked has an Etrurian in- 
scription wntten downwards in two lines on 
the inside of the left thigh, llic other figure 
has the lower part of the body clothed in a 
loose vestment, with an inscription upon it 
over the right thigh, perpendicularly written 
in Roman letters, which Bonarota has thus 
expressed in a more distinct manner than 
they appear in Montfaucoii ; PGM PON lO 
VIRIO 1. To these may be added from 
Montfaucon, a marble statue of a naked 
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combatant, with a fillet about his head in 
token of victory. It is drawn in two views, 
one exhibiting the back and the other the 
fore part of the body, the latter of which has 
in Greek letters, KA^ISOAOPOS for KA*I- 
^OAnPOS, perpendicularly inscribed on the 
outside of the left thigh ; and the former the 
name AISXAAMIOY in the like characters and 
situation on the right thigh ; these together 
make one inscnjition signifying, Caphiso- 
dorusjilius JEschlamii. 

NAOMI. See Ruth. 

NAPHTA LI, the sixth son of Jacob by 
Bilhah, RachePs handmaid. The word 
Naphtali signifies wrestUnff, or struggling. 
When Rachel gave him this name, she said, 
“ With great wrestlings have I wrestled with 
ray sister, and 1 have prevailed,” Gen. xxx. 
8. Naphtali had but four sons, and yet at 
the coming out of Egypt his tribe made up 
fifty-three thousand four hundred men, able 
to bear arms. Moses, in the blessing he 
gave to the same tribe, says, O Naphtali, 
satisfied with favour, and full with the bless- 
ing of the Lord, possess thou the west and 
the south,” Deut. xxxiii. 23. The Vulgate 
reads it, the sea and the south,” and the 
Hebrew will admit of either interpretation, 
that is, the sea of Gennesareth, which was to 
the south by the inheritance of this tribe. 
His soil was very fruitful in corn and oil. 
His limits were extended into upper and 
lower (ialilee, having Jordan to the east, the 
tribes of Asher and Zebulun to the west, 
Libanus to the north, and tlie tribe of Issa- 
char to the south Under Barak, their 
general, they and the Zebulunites fought 
with distinguished bravery against the army 
of Jabm tlie younger ; and at the desire of 
Gideon tliey pursued the Midianites, Judges 
iv. 10; v. 18 ; vii. 23. A thousand of their 
captains, with thirty-seven thousand of their 
troops, assisted at David’s coionation, and 
brought great quantities of provision with 
them, 1 Ghron. xii. 34, 40, We find no 
person of distinguished note among them, 
save Barak, and Hiram the artificer. Insti- 
gated by Asa, Benliadad the elder, king of 
Syria, terribly ravaged the land of Naphtali; 
and what it sutfered in after invasions by the 
Syrians we are partly told, 1 Kings xv. 20. 
The Naphtahtes were, many, if not most of 
them, carried captive by Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, 2 Kings xv. 29. Josiah 
purged their country from idols. Gur Sa- 
viour and his disciples, during his public 
ministry, resided much and preached fre- 
quently in the land of Naphtali, Isaiah ix. 1 ; 
Matt. IV. 13, 15. 

NAPHTUHIM, a son, or rather the de- 
scendants of a son, of Mizraim, whose proper 
name is Naphtuch. Naphtuch is supposed 
to have given his name to Naph, Noph, or 
Memphis, and to have been the first king of 
that division of Egypt. He is, however, 
placed by Bochart in Libya ; and is conjec- 
tured to be the Aphtuchus, or Autuenus, 
who had a temple somewhere here. He is 
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further conjectured, and not without reason, 
to be the original of the heathen god Nep- 
tune; who is represented to have been a 
Libyan, and whose temples were generally 
built near the sea-coast. By others, he is 
supposed to have peopled that part of Ethi- 
opia between Syene and Meroe, the capital 
of which was called Napata. 

NATHAN, a prophet of the Lord, who 
appeared in Israel in the time of King David, 
and had a great share in the confidence of 
this prince. His country is unknown, as 
also the time in which he began to prophesy. 
The first time we find him mentioned, is 
when David designed to build the temple, 2 
Sam. vii. 3, &c. We find him mentioned 
again in the affair of David and Bathsheba, 
when he faithfully reproved the king for his 
wicked conduct, 2 Sam. xii. 1 — 14. And 
when Adonijah began to take upon him the 
state, and to assume the dignity, of a sove- 
reign, and to form a party in opposition to his 
brother Solomon, Nathan repaired to Bath- 
sheba, and sent her immediately to the king 
with instructions what to say; and while she 
was yet discoursing with the king, Nathan 
came in, reminded David of his promise, 
that Solomon should he his successor, and 
procured Solomon to be immediately anoint- 
ed king of Israel. 

NATHANAEL, a disciple of our Lord He 
appears to have been a pious Jew who waited 
for the Messiah ; and upon Jesus saying to 
him, “ Before Philip called thee, I saw thee 
under the fig-tree,” Nathanael, convinced, 
by some circumstance not explained, of his 
omniscience, exclaimed, “ Master, thou art 
the Sou of God, and the king of Israel.” 
Many have thought that Nathanael was the 
same as Bartholomew. The evangelists, who 
mention Bartholomew, say nothing of Natha- 
nael; and St John, wdio mentions Nathanael, 
takes no notice of Bartholomew. We read at 
the end of St John’s Gospel, that our Saviour, 
after his resurrection, manifested himself to 
Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, and the sons of 
Zehedee, as they were fishing in the lake of 
Gennesareth. VVe know no other circum- 
stances of the life of this holy man. 

NATURAL, ^ux^Kus, IS a term that fre- 
quently occurs in the apostolic writings : 
“ The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, because they arc spiritually discerned,” 
1 Cor. ii 14. Here it is plain that by ” the 
natural man,” is not meant a person devoid 
of natural judgment, reason, or conscience, 
in which sense the expression is often used 
among men. Nor does it signify one who is 
entirely governed by his fleSily appetites, or 
what tne world calls a voluptuary, or sensu- 
alist. Neither does it signify merely a man 
in the rude state of nature, whose faculties 
have hot been cultivated by learning and 
study, and polished by an intercourse with 
society. The apostle manifestly takes his 
” natural man” from among such as the 
world hold in the highest repute for their 
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natural parts, their learninpf, and their reli- 
gion. He selects him from among the phi- 
losophers of Greece, wlio sought after wis- 
dom, and from among the Jewish scribes, 
who were instructed in the revealed law of 
God, 1 Cor. i. 22, 23 These are the per- 
sons \yhom he terms the wise, the scribes, 
the disputers of this world— men to whom 
the gospel was a stumbling-block and fool- 
ishness, 1 Cor. i, 20, 23. The natural man 
is here evidently opposed to, & vpevfiariKhs, 
“ him that is spiritual,” 1 Cor. ii. 15, even as 
the natural body which we derive from Adam 
is opposed to the spiritual body which be- 
lievers will receive from Christ at the resur- 
rection, according to 1 <jor. xv. 44, 45. Now 
the spiritual man is one who has the Spirit of 
Christ dwelling in him, Rom vm. 9, not 
merely in the way of miraculous gifts, as 
some have imagined, (foi tliese were peculiar 
to the first age of the ( Jhnstian church, and 
even then not common to all the saints, nor 
inseparably connected with salvation, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1 — 4 ; lieb. vi. 4 — 7,) but m his saving 
influences of light, holiness, and consolation, 
whereby the subject is made to discern the 
truth and excellency of spiritual things, and 
so to believe, love, and delight in them as 
lus true happiness. If therefore a man is 
called “ spiritual” because the Spirit of Christ 
dwells in him, giving him new views, disposi- 
tions, and enjoyments, then the “natural 
man,” being opposed to such, must be one 
who is destitute of the Spirit, and of all his 
saving and supernatural effects, whatever 
may he his attainments in human learning 
and science. It is obviously upon this prin- 
ciple that our Lord insists upon the necessity 
of the new birth in order to our entering 
into the kingdom of heaven, John 111 3, 5. 

NATURL. In scripture tlie word nature 
expi esses the orderly and usual course of 
things established m the world. St. Paul 
says, to ingraft a good olive-tree into a wild 
olive is contrary to nature, Rom xi. 24 ; the 
customary order of nature is thereby m 
some measure inverted. Nature is also put 
for natural descent : “ We who are Jews by 
nature,” by birth, “ and not Gentiles,” Gal. 
ii. 15. “We were by nature the children of 
wrath,” Epb. li. 3. Nature also denotes 
common sense, natural instinct : “ Doth not 
even nature itself teach you, that if a man 
have long hair, it is a shame to him ? ” 1 Cor. 
XI. 14. 

NAZARENES, or NAZARA2ANS,aname 
originally given to Christians m general, on 
account of Jesus Christ’s being of the city of 
Nazareth ; but was, in the second century, 
restrained to certain jUdaizing Christians, who 
blended Christianity and Judaism together. 
Tliey held that Christ was born of a virgin, 
and was also in a certain manner united to 
the divine nature. They refused to abandon 
the ceremonies prescribed by the law of 
Moses ; but were far from attempting to 
impose the observance of these ceremonies 
upon gentile Christian:. They rejected those 
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additions that were made to the Mosaic in- 
stitutions by the pharisees and doctors of the 
law, and admitted the scriptures both of the 
Old and New Testament. The fathers fre- 
quently mention the gospel of the Nazarenes, 
which differs nothing from that of St. Mat- 
thew, but was afterwards corrupted by the 
Ebionites. These Nazarenes preserved this 
first gospel m its primitive purity. Some of 
them were stiU in being in the time of St. 
Jerome, who does not reproach them with 
any errors. 

NAZARETH, a little city in the tribe of 
Zebuliin, m Lower Galilee, to the west of 
Tabor, and to the cast of Ptolemais. This 
city is much celebrated m the scriptures for 
having been the usual place of the residence 
of Jesus Christ, during the first thirty years 
of his life, Luke 11. 51. It was here he lived 
m obedience ^to Joseph and Mary, and hence 
lie took the name of Nazarene. Afte; he had 
begun to execute his mission, he preached 
here sometimes in the synagogue, Luke iv. 
IG. Rut because his countrymen had no 
faith in him, and were offended at the mean- 
ness of his original, he did not many mira- 
cles here. Matt. xiii. 54, .58, nor would he 
dwell in the city. So he fixed his habitation 
at Capernaum for the latter part of his life, 
Matt iv. 13 The city of Nazareth was situ- 
ated upon an eminence, and on one side was 
a precipice, from wlience the Nazarenes de- 
signed, at one time, to cast Christ down 
headlong, because he upbraided them for 
their incredulity, Luke iv. 29. 

The present state of this celebrated place 
Is thus described by modern travellers : — 
Nassara, or Naszera, is one of the principal 
towns m the pashalic of Acre. Its inhaoit- 
ants are industrious, because they are treat- 
ed wdtii less seventy than those of the coun- 
try towns in general. The population is 
estimated at three thousand, of whom five 
hundred are Turks ; the remainder are Chris- 
tians. There are about ninety Latin fami- 
lies, according to Burckhardt ; but Mr. Con- 
nor reports the Greeks to be the most nume- 
rous : there is, besides, a congregation of 
Greek Catholics, and another of Maronites. 
The Latin convent is a very spacious and 
commodious building, which was thoroughly 
repaired and considerably enlarged in 1730. 
The remains of the more ancient edifice, 
ascribed to the mother of Constantine, may 
be observed in the form of subverted co- 
lumns, with fragments of capitals and bases 
of pillars, lying near the modern building. 
Pococke noticed, over a door, an old alto- 
relief of Judith cutting off the head of Holo- 
femes. Within the convent is the church 
of the Annunciation, containing the house 
of Joseph and Mary, the length of which is 
not quite the breadth of the church ; but it 
forms the princii^al part of it. The columns 
and all the interior of the church are hung 
round with damask silk, which gives it a 
warm and rich appearance. Behind the 
gieat altar is a subterranean cavein, divided 
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into small gfrottoes, where the Virgin is said 
to have lived. Her kitchen, parlour, and 
bed-room, are shown, and also a narrow 
hole in tlxe rock, in which the child Jesus 
once hid himself from his persecutors. The 
pilgrims who visit these holy spots are in the 
habit of knocking off* small pieces of stone 
from the walls, which are thus considerably 
enlarging. In the church a miracle is still 
exhibited to the faithful. In front of the 
altar are two granite columns, each two feet 
one inch in diameter, and about three feet 
apart. They are supposed to occupy the 
very places where the angel and the Virgin 
stood at the precise moment of the Annun- 
ciation. The innermost of these, that of the 
Virgin, has been broken away, some say by 
the Turks, in expectation of finding treasure 
under it ; “ so that,** as Maundrell states, 
“ eighteen inches* length of it is clean gone 
between the pillar and the pedestal.** Never- 
theless, it remains erect, suspended from the 
roof, as if attracted by a loadstone. It has 
evidently no support below ; and, though it 
touches the roof, the hierophant protests 
that it has none above. ** All the Christians 
of Nazareth,** says Burckhardt, with the 
friars, of course, at their head, affect to be- 
lieve in this miracle ; though it is perfectly 
evident that the upper part of the column is 
connected with the roof.** “ The fact is,’* 
says Dr E. 1 ) (ilarke, “ that the capital and a 
piece of the shaft of a pillar of grey granite 
have been fastened on to the roof of the 
cave ; and so clumsily is the rest of the 
hocus pocus contrived, that what is shown 
for the lower fragment of the same pillar 
resting upon the earth, is not of the same 
substance, but of Cipolino marble About 
this pillar, a different story has been related 
by almost every traveller since the trick was 
devised. Maundrell, and Kgmont and Ilcy- 
raan, were told that it was broken, m search 
of hidden treasure, by a pasha, who was 
struck with blindness for Ins impiety. We 
were assured that it was separated in this 
manner when the angel announced to the 
Virgin the tidings of her conception. The 
monks had placed a rail, to prevent persons 
infected with the plague from coming to 
rub against these pillars : this had been, for 
many years, their constant practice, when- 
ever afflicted with any sickness. The reput- 
ation of the broken jiillar, for healing every 
kind of disease, prevails all over Galilee.** 
Burckhardt says that this church, next to 
that of the holy sepulchre, is the finest m 
S)rria, and contains two tolerably good or- 
gans. Within the walls of the convent are 
two gardens, and a small burying-ground : 
the walls are very thick, and serve occasion- 
ally as a fortress to all the Christians in the 
town. There are, at present, eleven friars 
in the convent : they are chiefly Spaniards. 
The yearly expenses of the establishment are 
stated to amount to upwards of nine hun- 
dred pounds ; a small part of which is de- 
frayed by the rent of a few houses in the 
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town, and by the produce of some acres oi 
corn-land : the rest is remitted from Jeru- 
salem. The whole annual expenses of the 
Terra Santa convents are about fifteen thou- 
sand pounds ; of which the pasha of Damas- 
cus receives about twelve thousand pounds. 
The Greek convent of Jerusalem, according 
to Burckhardt’s authority, pays much more, 
as well to maintain its own privileges, as 
with a view to encroach upon those of the 
Latins. To the north-west of the convent 
is a small church, built over Joseph’s work- 
shop. Both Maundrell and Pococke describe 
it as in ruins ; but Dr. E. D.Clarke says, “ This 
is now a small chapel, perfectly modern, and 
neatly white -washed.** To the west of this 
is a small arched building, which, they say, 
is the synagogue where Christ exasperated 
the Jews, by applying the language of Isaiah 
to himself. It once belonged to the Greeks ; 
but, Ilasselquist says, was taken from them 
by the Arabs, who intended to convert it 
into a mosque, but afterwards sold it to the 
Latins. This was then so late a transaction 
that they had not had time to embellish it. 
The ** Mountain of the Precipitation ** is at 
least two miles off ; so that, according to 
this authentic tradition, the Jews must have 
led our Lord a marvellous way. But the 
said precipice is shown as that which the 
Messiah leaped down to escape from the 
Jews ; and as the monks could not pitch 
upon any other place frightful enough for 
the miracle, they contend that Nazareth for- 
merly stood eastward of its present situation, 
upon a more elevated spot. Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, however, remarks that the situation 
of the modern town answers exactly to the 
description of vSt. Luke. “ Induced, by the 
words of the gospel, to examine the place 
more attentively than we should otherwise 
have done, we went, as it is written, out of 
the city, * to the brow of the hill whereon 
the city is built,’ and came to a precipice 
corresponding to the words of the evange- 
list. It 18 above tbe Maronite church, and, 
probably, the precise spot alluded to by the 
text.** 

NAZ.\RITES, those under the ancient 
law who engaged by a vow to abstain from 
wine and all intoxicating liquors, to let their 
hair grow, not to enter any house polluted 
by having a dead corpse in it, nor to be pre- 
sent at any funeral. If, by accident, any 
one should have died in their presence, they 
re-commenced the whole of their consecra- 
tion and Nazariteship, This vow generally 
lasted eight days, sometimes a month, and 
sometimes their whole lives. When the 
time of their Nazariteship was expired, the 
priest brought the person to the door of the 
temple, who there offered to the Lord a he- 
lamb for a burnt-offering, a she-lamb for an 
expiatory sacrifice, and a ram for a peace- 
offering. They offered, likewise, loaves and 
cakes, with wine for libations. After all was 
sacrificed and offered, the priest, or some 
other, shaved the head of the Nazarite at 
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the door of the tabernacle, and burned his 
hair on the fire of the altar. Then the priest 
put into the hands of the Nazarite the slionl- 
der of the ram roasted, with a loaf and a 
cake, which the Nazarite returning into the 
hands of the priest, he offered them to the 
Lord, lifting them up in the presence of the 
Nazarite. And from this time he might 
again drink wine, his Nazariteship being 
accomplished. 

Perpetual Nazarites, as Samson and John 
the Baptist, were consecrated to their Naza- 
riteship by their parents, and continued all 
their lives in this state, without drinking 
wine or cutting their hair. 'Jliose who made 
a vow of Nazariteship out of Palestine, and 
could not come to the temple when their 
vow was expired, contented themselves with 
observing the abstinence required by the law, 
and cutting off* their hair in the place where 
they were : the offerings and sacrifices pre- 
sciibed by Moses, to be offered at the tem- 
ple, by themselves or by others for them, 
they deferred till a convenmnt opportunity 
Hence it was that 8t. Paul, being at Corinth, 
and having made the vow of a Nazarite, had 
his hair cut off* at Cenchrea, a port of (Jorinth, 
and deferred the rest of his vow till he came 
to Jerusalem, Acts xviii 18 . When a per- 
son found he was not in a condition to make 
a vow of Nazariteship, or had not leisure 
fully to perform it, he contented himself by 
contributing to the expense of sacrifices and 
ott’enngs of those who had made and were 
fulfilling this vow; and by this means he 
became a partaker in such Nazariteship. 
When St. Paul came to Jerusalem, A.D. 58 , 
St. James, with other brethren, said to him, 
that to quiet the minds of the converted 
Jews he should join himself to four jiersons 
who had a vow of Nazariteship, and contri- 
bute to their charges and ceremonies, by 
which the new converts would perceive that 
he did not totally disregard the law, as they 
had been led to suppose, Acts^xi. 23 , 24 . 
The institution of Nazaritism is involved in 
much mystery; and no satisfactory reason 
has ever been given of it. This is certain, 
that it had the ajiprobation of Cod, and may 
be considered as affording a good example 
of self-denial in order to be given up to the 
study of the law, and the practice of exact 
righteousness. 

NEBO, the name of an idol of the Baby- 
lonians ; “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoop- 
eth,” Isaiah xlvi. 1. The word Nebo comes 
from a root that signifies to prophesy,” 
and therefore may stand for an oracle. There 
is some probability m the opinion of Calmet, 
that Bel and Nebo are but one and the same 
deity, and that Isaiah made use of these 
names as synonymous. ITie god Bel was the 
oracle of the Babvlonians. The name Nebo, 
or Nabo, is found in the composition of the 
names of several princes of Babylon; as 
TSabonassax, Nabopolassar, Nebnebadnezzar, 
Nebuzar-adan, Nmiusbasban, &c. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR THE GREAT, 
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son and successor of Nahopolassar, sue* 
ceeded to the kingdom of Chaldea, A. M. 
3399- Some time previously to this, Nbbo- 
polassar had associated him in the kingdom, 
and sent him to recover Carchemish, which 
had been conquered from him four years be- 
fore by Necho, king of Egypt. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having been successful, marched 
against the governor of Phenicia, and Jehoia- 
kim, king of Judah, who was tributarj^to 
Necho, king of Egyjit. He took Jehoiakim, 
and put him in chains, in order to carry him 
captive to Babylon ; hut afterwards left 
him in Judea, on condition of paying a large 
tribute He took away several persons from 
Jerusalem ; among others Daniel, Hananiab, 
Mishael, and Azaiiah, all of the royal family, 
whom the king of Babylon caused to be care- 
fully instructed in the language and in the 
learning of the Chaldeans, that they might 
be employed at couit, Dan. i. Nahopolassar 
dying about the end of A. M. 3399, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who was then either in Egypt or 
m Judea, hastened to Babylon, leaving to 
his generals the care of bringing to (’haldea 
the captives whom he had taken in Syria, 
J udea, Phenicia, and Egypt ; for, according 
to Berosus, he had subdued all those coun- 
tries. He distributed these captives into 
several colonies; and deposited the sacred 
vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, and other 
rich spoils, in the temple of Belus. Jehoia- 
kim, king of Judah, continued three years 
in fealty to king Nebuchadnezzar ; but ueing 
then weary of paying tribute, he threw off 
the yoke. The king of ( -haldea sent troops 
of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and Am- 
monites, who harassed Judea during three or 
four years, and at last Jehoiakim was besieged 
and taken in Jerusalem, put to death, and 
his body thrown to the birds of the air, 
according to the predictions of Jeremiah. 
See Jehoiakim. 

In the mean time, Nebuchadnezzar being 
at Babylon, in the second year of his reign, 
had a mysterious dream, in which he saw a 
statue composed of several metals, a head of 
gold, a breast of silver, belly and thighs of 
brass, legs of iron, and feet half of iron and 
half clay ; and a little stone rolling by its 
own impulse from the mountain struck the 
statue, and broke it This dream gave him 
great uneasiness, yet it faded away from his 
memory, and he could not recover more than 
the general impression of it. He ordered all 
his diviners and mterjireters of dreams to be 
sent for ; but none could tell him the dream 
or the interpretation : and, m wrath, he 
sentenced them all to death, which was about 
to be put in execution, when Daniel was in- 
formed of It He went immediately to the 
king, and desired him to respite the sentence 
a little, and he would endeavour to satisfy 
his desire. Cod in the night revealed to him 
the king’s dream, and also the interpretation : 
“ Thon,” said Daniel, art represented hy 
the golden head of the statue. After the© 
will arise a kingdom inferior to thine, repre- 
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sented by the breast of silver; and after 
Ibis, another, still inferior, denoted by the 
belly and thighs of brass. After these 
three empires,” which are the Chaldeans, 
Persians, and Greeks, ** will arise a fourth, 
denoted by the legs of iron,” the Romans. 

“ Under tnis last empire (iod will raise a 
new one, of greater strength, power, and ex- 
tent, than all the others. This last is that 
of the Messiah, represented by the little stone 
coming out from the mountain and over- 
throwing the statue.” Then the king raised 
Daniel to great honour, set him over all the 
wise men of Babylon, and gave him the 
government of that province. At his re- 
quest he granted to Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, the oversight of the works of the 
same province of Babylon. 

In the same year, as Dr. Hales thinks, in 
which he had tins dream, he erected a golden 
statue, whose height was sixty cubits, and 
breadth six cubits, in the jilains of Dura, in 
the province of Babylon. Having appointed 
a clay for the dedication of this statue, he 
assembled the principal officers of his king- 
dom, and published by an herald, that all 
should adore this image, at the sound of 
music, on penalty of being cast into a burn- 
ing fiery furnace. The result, as to the 
three Jews, companions of lianiel, who 
would not bend the knee to the image, is 
stated in Dan. lii. Daniel probably was 
absent. The effect of the miracle was so 
great that Nebuchadnezzar gave glory to the 
God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego; 
and he exalted the three Hebrews to great dig- 
nity in the province of Babylon, Dan. iv. 

Jehoiachin, king of Judah, having revolted 
against Nebuchadnezzar, thivS prince besieged 
him in Jerusalem, and forced hirn to surren- 
der. Nebuchadnezzar took him, with his 
chief officers, captive to Babylon, with his 
mother, his wives, and the best workmen of 
Jerusalem, to the number of ten thousand 
men. Among the captives were Mordecai 
the uncle of Esther, and Ezekiel the prophet. 
He took, also, all the vessels of gold which 
Solomon made for the temple, and the king’s 
treasury, and he set up Mattaniah, Jclioia- 
chin’s uncle by his father’s side, whom he 
named Zedekiah. This prince continued 
faithful to Nebuchadnezzar nine years : be- 
ing then weary of subjection, he revolted, 
and confederated with the neighbouring 
rinces. The king of Babylon came into 
udea, reduced the chief places of the coun- 
try, and besieged Jerusalem : but Pliaraoh- 

a hra coming out of Egypt to assist Zede- 
, Nebuchadnezzar overcame him in bat- 
tle, and forced him to retire into his own 
country. After this he returned to the siege 
of Jerusalem, and was three hundred and 
ninety days before the place before he could 
take it. But in the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah, A. M. 3416, the city was taken. Zede- 
kiah attempted to escape, but was taken and 
brought to Nebuchadnezzar, who was then 
at Biblah in Syria. The king of Babylon 


condemned him to die, caused his children 
to be put to death in his presence, and then 
bored out his eyes, loaded him with chsdns, 
and sent him to Babylon. 

Three years after the Jewish war, Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged the city of Tyre, which 
siege held thirteen years. But during this 
interval, he made war, also, on the Sidonians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Idumeans ; and 
these he treated in nearly the same manner 
as the Jews. Josephus says these wars hap- 
pened five years after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, consequently in A.M. 3421. The city 
of Tyre was taken in A.M. 3432. Ithobaal, 
who was then king, was put to death, and 
Baal succeeded him. The Lord, as a reward 
to the army of Nebuchadnezzar, which had 
lain so long before Tyre, gave up to them 
Egypt and its spoils. Nebuchadnezzar made 
an easy conquest of it, because the Egyptians 
were divided by civil wars among them- 
selves : he enriched himself with booty, and 
returned m triumph to Babylon, with a great 
number of captives. Being now at peace, he 
applied himself to the adorning, aggrandiz- 
ing, and enriching of Babylon with mag- 
nifacent buildings. To him some ascribe 
those famous gardens, supported by arches, 
reckoned among the wonders of the world ; 
and also the walls of Babylon, though many 
give the honour of this work to Scmiramis. 

About this lime, Nebuchadnezzar had a 
dream of a great tree, loaded with fnnt. 
Suddenly, an angel descending from heaven 
commanded that the tree should be cut down, 
but that the root should be preserved in the 
earth, Dan. iv. I'he king sent for all the 
diviners in the country, but none could 
explain his dream, till Daniel, by divine 
revelation, showed that it represented his 
resent greatness, his signal approaching 
umiliation, and his restoration to reason 
and dignity. A year after, as Nebuchadnezzar 
was walking on his palace at Babylon, he 
began to say, “ Is not this great Babylon, 
which I have built for the house of the 
kingdom, by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty?” and 
scarcely had he pronounced these words, 
when he fell into a distemper or distraction, 
which so altered his imagination, that he 
fled into the fields, and assumed the man- 
ners of an ox. After having been seven years 
in this state, God opened his eyes, his under- 
standing was restored to him, and he reco- 
vered his royal dignity. 

Nebuchadnezzar died, A. M, 3442, after 
having reigned forty-three years. Megasthe- 
nes, quoted by Euseoius, say^, that this prince 
having ascended to the top of his palace, 
was there seized with a fit of divine enthusi- 
asm, and cned out, “O Babylonians, I declare 
to you a misfortune, that neither our father 
Belus, nor queen Baltis has been able to 
prevent. A Persian mule shall one day 
come into this country, who, supported by 
the power of your gods, shall bnng you into 
slavery. He shall be assisted by the Mede, 
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the glory of the Assyrians.” This Persian 
mule is Cyrus, whose mother was a JNIede, 
and whose father was a Persian. The Mede 
who assisted Cyrus was Cyaxares, or Darius 
the Mede. This story at least shows that the 
heathens had traditions of an extraordinary 
kind respecting this monarch, and that the 
fate of Babylon had been the subject of 
prophecy. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN, a general of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s army, and the chief officer of 
his household. He managed the siege of 
Jerusalem, and made himself master of the 
city, while his sovereign was at Riblah in 
Syria, 2 Kings xxv.; Jer. xxxix.; xL; hi. 

NECESSITARIANS. The doctrine of 
necessity regards the origin of human actions, 
and the specific mode of the divine govern- 
ment ; and it seems to be the immediate re- 
sult of the materiality of man; for mechanism 
is the undoubted consequence of materialism. 
Hence all materialists are of course necessi- 
tarians ; but it does not follow that all neces- 
sitarians are or must be materialists. Wliat- 
ever is done by a cause or power that is 
irresistible, is by necessity ; in which sense 
this term is opposed to freedom. Man is, 
therefore, a necessary agent, if all his actions 
be so determined by the causes preceding 
each action, that not one past action could 
possibly not have come to pass, or have been 
otherwise than it hath been; and not one 
future action can possibly not come to pass, 
or be otherwise than it shall be. But m?n 
is a free agent, if he be able, at any time, m 
the circumstances in which he is placed, to 
do different things ; or, in other words, if he 
be not unavoidably determined in every 
point of time by the circumstances he is in, 
and the causes he is under, to do that one 
thing he does, and not possibly to do any 
other thing. This abstruse .subject has occa- 
sioned much controversy, and has been de- 
bated by writers of the first eminence, from 
Hobbes and Clarke, to Priestley and Gregory. 
The anti-necessitarians allege, that the 
doctrine of necessity charges God as the 
author of sin ; that it takes away the freedom 
of the will ; renders man unaccountable to 
his Maker; makes sin to be no evil, and 
morality or virtue to be no good ; and that it 
precludes the use of means, and is of the 
most gloomy tendency. The necessitarians, 
on the other hand, deny these to be legitimate 
consequences of their doctrine, which they 
declare to be the most consistent mode of 
explaining the divine government ; and they 
observe, that the Deity acts no more immo- 
ri^y in decreeing vicious actions, than m 
permitting all those irregularities which he 
could so easily have prevented. All neces- 
sity, say they, doth not take away freedom. 
The actions of a man may be at one and the 
same time both free and necessary. Thus, 
it was infallibly certain that Judas would 
betray Christ, yet he did it voluntarily ; Jesus 
Christ necessarily became man, and died, 
yet he acted freely. A good man doth na- 
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turally and necessarily love his children, yet 
voluntarily. They insist that necessity doth 
not render actions less morally good ; for, if 
necessary virtue be neither moral nor praise- 
worthy, It will follow that God himself is not 
a moral being, because he is a necessary 
one ; and the obedience of Christ cannot be 
good, because it was necessary. Farther, 
say they, necessity does not preclude the use 
of means ; for means are no less appointed 
than the end It was ordained that Christ 
should be delivered up to death ; but he 
could not have been betrayed without a be- 
trayer, nor crucified without crucifiers. That 
it 18 not a gloomy doctrine they allege, be- 
cause nothing can be more consolatory than 
to believe, that all things are under the 
direction of an all-wise Being, that his king- 
dom ruleth over all, and that he doeth all 
things well. They also urge, that to deny 
necessity, is to deny the foreknowledge 
of God, and to wrest the sceptre from the 
hand of the Creator, and to place that capri- 
cious and tin definable principle, the self- 
determining power of mun, upon the throne 
of the universe. In these statements there 
is obviously a confused use of terms in dif- 
ferent meanings, so as to mislead the unwary. 
For instance : necemfy is confounded with cer- 
tainty ; but an action may be certain, though 
free; that is to say, certain to an omniscient 
Being, who knows how a free agent will 
finally resolve ; but this certainty is, in fact, 
a quality of the prescient being, not that of 
the action, to which, however, men delu- 
sively transfer it. Again : God is called a 
necessary Being, which, if it mean anything, 
signifies, as to his moral acts, that he can 
only act right But then this is a wrong 
application of the term necessity, which pro- 
perly implies such a constraint upon actions, 
exercised ah extra, as renders choice or will 
impossible. But such necessity cannot exist 
as to the supreme Being. Again : the obe- 
dience of Christ unto death was necessary, 
that is to say, unless he had died guilty man 
could not have been forgiven ; but this could 
not make the act of the Jews who put him 
to death a necessary act, that is to say, a 
forced and constrained one ; nor did this 
necessity aflf'ect the act of Christ himself, 
who acted voluntarily, and might have left 
man without salvation. That the Jews 
acted freely, is evident from their being held 
liable to punishment, although unconsciously 
they accomplished the great designs of Hea- 
ven, which, however, was no excuse for 
their crime. Finally : as to the allegation, 
that the doctrine of free agency puts man’s 
self-determining power upon the throne of 
the universe, that view proceeds upon no- 
tions unworthy of God, as though he could 
not accomplish his plans without compelling 
and controlling all things by a fixed fate; 
whereas it is both more glorious to him, and 
certainly more in accordance with the scrip- 
tures, to say that he has a perfect foresight 
of the manner in which all creatures will 
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act, and that he, by a profound and infinite 
wisdom, eubordmates everything without 
violence to the evolution and accomplishment 
of his own glorious purposes. 

The doctrine of necessity is nearly con- 
nected with that of predestination, which, of 
late years, has assumed a form very different 
from that which it formerly possessed ; for, 
instead of being considered as a point to be 
determined almost entirely by the sacred 
writings, it has, in the hands of a number 
of able writers, in a great measure resolved 
Itself into a question of natural religion, 
under tlie head of the philosophical liberty 
or necessity of the will; or, whether all 
human actions are, or are not, necessarily 
determined by motives arising from the 
character which God has impressed on our 
minds, and the train of circumstances amidst 
which his providence has placed us ? The 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination is, that 
‘*God, for his own glory, hath fore-ordained 
whatsoever comes to pass.’^ The scheme of 
philosophical necessity, as stated by the most 
celebrated necessitarian of the age, is, “that 
everything is predetermined by the divine 
Being ; that whatever has been, must have 
been ; and that whatever will be, must be ; 
that all events are pre-ordained by infinite 
wisdom and unlimited goodness ; that the 
will, in all its determinations, is governed by 
the state of mind ; that the state of mind is, 
in every instance, determined by the Deity ; 
and that there is a continued chain of causes 
and effects, of motives and actions, insepara- 
bly connected, and originating from the 
condition in which we aie brought into 
existence by the Author of our being.” On 
the other hand, it is justly remarked, that 
“ those who believe the being and perfections 
of God, and a state of retribution, in winch 
he will reward and punish mankind accord- 
ing to the diversity of their action.s, will find 
it difficult to reconcile the justice of pimisli- 
inent with the necessity of crimes punished. 
And they that believe all that tlie scripture 
says, on the one hand, of the eternity of 
future punishments, and, on the other, of 
God’s compassion to sinners, and his solemn 
assurance that he desires not their death, 
will find the difficulty greatly increased.” 
It is doubtless an article of the Christian 
faith, that God will reward or punish every 
man hereafter according to his actions m this 
life. But we cannot maintain his justice in 
this particular, if men’s actions be necessary 
either in their own nature, or by the divine 
decrees. Activity and self-determining 
powers arc the foundation of all morality ; 
and to prove that such powers belong to 
man, it is urged that we ourselves are con- 
scious of possessing them. We blame and 
oondemn ourselves when we do amiss ; bnt 
guilt, an inward sense of shame, and remorse 
of conscience, are feelings which are incon- 
sistent with the scheme of necessity. It is 
also agreed that some actions ileserve praise, 
and afford an inward satisfaction ; but for 
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this, there would be no foundation, if w© 
were invincibly determined in every volition • 
so that approbation and blame are consequent 
on free actions only. Nor is the matter at 
all relieved by bringing in a chain of circum- 
stances as motives necessarily to determine the 
will. This comes to the same result in sound 
argument, as though there was an immediate 
co-achon of omnipotent power compelling 
one kind of volitions only ; which is utterly 
irreconcilable to all just notions of the nature 
and operations of will, and to all accounta- 
bility. Necessity, in the sense of iiTesistible 
control, and the doctrine of scripture, cannot 
co-exist. 

NECROMANCY, veKpofiavreia, is the art 
of raising up the ghosts of deceased persons, 
to get information from them concerning 
future events. This practice, no doubt, the 
Israelites brought with them from Egypt, 
which affected to be the mother of such occult 
sciences ; and from thence it spread into the 
neighbouring countries, and soon infected 
all the cast. The injunction of the law is 
very express against this vice ; and the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the practisers of it 
was stoning to death, Lev. xx. 27. What 
forms of enchantment were used m the prac- 
tice of necromancy we are at a loss to know, 
because we read of none that the pythoness 
of End or employed ; however, that there 
were several rites, spells, and invocations 
used upon these occasions, we may learn 
from almost every ancient author, but from 
none more particularly than from Lucan in 
his Pharsalia, Whether the art of con- 
versing with the dead was mere imposture, 
or grounded upon diabolical agency, is a 
question which has been disputed m all ages . 

NEHEMIA II profes.se.s him.self the author 
of the book which bears his name, in the 
very beginning of it, and he uniformly writes 
m the first person. He was of the tribe of 
Judah, and was probably born at Babylon 
during the captivity. lie was so distin- 
guished for his family and attainments, as to 
be selected for the office of cup-bearer to the 
king of Persia, a situation of great honour 
and emolument. He was made governor of 
Judea, upon his own application, by Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus ; and his book, which m 
the Hebrew canon was joined to that of Ezra, 
gives an account of his appointment and 
administration through a space of about 
thirty-six years to A. M. 3595, at which 
time the scripture history closes; and, conse- 
quently, the historical books, from Joshua 
to Nehemiah inclusive, contJfin the history 
of the Jewish people from the death of 
Moses, A. M. 2553, to the reformation 
established by Nehemiah, after the return 
from captivity, being a period of one thou- 
sand apd forty-two years. 

NEOLOGY. This term, which signifies 
new doctrine^ has been used to designate a 
species of theology and biblical criticism 
which has of late years much prevailed 
among the Protestant divines of Germany, 
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and the professors of their universities. It 
is now, however, more frequently termed 
rationalism, and is supposed to occupy a sort 
of middle ulace between the orthodox system 
and pure deism. The (lerman divines them- 
selves speak of naturalism, rationalism, and 
supernaturalism. Tlie term Naturalism arose 
first in the sixteenth century, and was spread 
in the seventeenth. It was understood to be 
the system of those who allowed no other 
knowledge of religion than the natural, which 
man could shape out by his own strength, 
and, consequently, excluded all supernatural 
revelation. As to the different forms of na- 
turalism, theologians say there are three: 
the first, which they call Pelagianism, and 
which considers human dispositions and no 
tions as perfectly pure, and the religious 
knowledge derived from tliera as sufiiciently 
explicit. A grosser kind denies all particular 
revelation ; and the grossest of all considers 
the world as God RntionaUstn has been 
thus explained . “ Those who are generally 
termed rationalists,” says Dr Brctsciincidcr, 
“ admit universally m (Christianity, a divine, 
benevolent, and positive appoiu<nicnt foi the 
ood of mankind, and Jesus as a IMcssongcr of 
mne Providence, believing that the true and 
everlasting w’ord of God is contained in the 
holy scripture, and that by the same the wel- 
fare of mankind will bo obtained and ex- 
tended. But they deny therein a supernatural 
and miraculous working of (iod, Jind consider 
the object of Christianity to be that of intio- 
duemg into the woild such a religion as rea- 
son can comjirchcnd ; and they distinguish 
the essential from the unessential, and what 
18 local and temporary from that which is uni- 
versal and permanent m Christianity.” There 
IS, however, a third class of divines who, 
in fact, differ very little from this, though 
very widely in profession They affect to 
allow a revealing operation of God, but estab- 
lish on internal proofs rather than on mira- 
cles the divine nature of Christianity 'J'hey 
allow that revelation majf contain much out 
of the power of reason to exjilam, but say 
that it should assert nothing central y to rea- 
son, but rather what may be proved by it 
Supernaturalism consists in general in the 
convictioii that God has revealed himself 
supernaturally and immediately The notion 
of a miracle cannot well be separated from 
such a revelation, whether it happens out of, 
on, or in men. \^at is revealed may belong 
to the order of nature, but an order higher 
and unknown to us, which we could never 
have known without miracles, and cannot 
bring under the laws of nature. 

The difference between the naturalists and 
the rationalists, as Mr. Rose justly remarks, is 
not quite so wide either as it would appear to 
be at first sight, or as one of them assuredly 
wishes it to appear. For if I receive a system, 
be it of religion, of morals, or of politics, only 
so far as it approves itself to my reason, what- 
ever be the authority that presents it to me, 
it is idle to say that I receive the system out 
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of any respect to that authority. I receive it 
only because my reason approves it; and I 
sliould, of course, do so if an authority of 
fur inferior value were to present the system 
to me. This is what that dh'i.sion of rational- 
ists, which professes to receive Christianity, 
and at the s^me time to make reason the 
supreme arbiter in matters of faith, has done. 
'I'heir system, in a word, is this : They as- 
sume certain general principles, which they 
maintain to be the necessary deductions of 
reason from an extended and unprejudiced 
contemplation of the natural and moral order 
of things, and to be in themselves immutable 
and universal. (Jonscquontly, anything which, 
on however good authority, may be advanced 
in apparent opposition to them must either 
be rejected as unwortliy of rational belief, or, 
at least, explained away till it is made to 
accord with the assumed principles ; and the 
truth or falsehood of all doctrines proposed 
IS to be decided according to their agreement 
or disagreement with lhot^e piincipies 

It is easy, then, lo anticipate how, with 
such principles, the biblical critics of Ger- 
many, distmgiiisliod as many of them have 
been for learning, would proceed to interpret 
the scriptures Many of the sacred books 
and jiarts of others have, of course, been 
rejected by them as spurious, the strongest 
external evidence being thought by them in- 
sufficient to prove the truth of what was de- 
termined to be eontiadictoiy to their reason ; 
and tiie inspiration of the rest was understood 
in no higher a sense, to use the language of 
one of then profcsboi s, than the expressions 
of (hcero as lo the inspiration of t he poets, 
or those of (iuiritilian respecting Plato. It 
'ivoiild be ilisgasling, says Ilosc, to go 
through all the strange fancies which were 
set afloat, and which tended only to set scrip- 
ture on tlie same footing as an ingenious hut 
improbable romance. They all proceeded 
from the determination that whatever was 
not intelligible was incredible, that only what 
was of familiar and easy explanation deserved 
belief, and that all winch w'as miraculous and 
mysterious in scripture must be rejected ; 
and they rested perpetually on notions and 
reasonings which were in themselves miracles 
of incredibility. But there were many of the 
German divines of this rationalist period who 
went much farther, and who im])uted a decep- 
tion to our Lord and his di&ciplcs, not for 
evil but for good purposes In reading or in 
hearing of these wretched productions, the 
mind is divided between disgust at folly, and 
indignation at wickedness. What can be said 
for the heait which could suppose that the 
founders of (ffiiistianity could have taught 
the sublime and holy doctrines of the gospel 
with a lie m their hearts and on their lips ? 
or for the intellect which could believe that 
ambitious and designing men would encoun- 
ter years of poverty, and shame, and danp^er^ 
with no prospect but that of an ignominmus 
death? But where the supernatural and 
miraculous accounts were not rejected, they 
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were, by many of the most eminent of these 
writers, explained away by a monstrous inge- 
nuity, which, on any other subject, and ap- 
pliea to any ancient classic or other writer, 
would provoke the most contemptuous ridi- 
cule. men Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
were swallowed up, Moses had previously 
** secretly undermined the earth” Jacob 
wrestled* with the angel “ in a dream and 
a rheumatic pain m his thigh during sleep 
suggested the incident in his dream of the 
angel touching the sinew of his thigh. Pro- 
fessor Paulus gravely explains the miracle of 
the tribute-money thus : That Christ only 
meant to give a moral lesson, that is, that 
we are not, if we can avoid it by trifling 
sacrifices, to give oflfence to our brethren ; 
that he probably reasoned thus with St. Peter : 

“ Though there ib no real occasion for us to 
pay the tribute, yet, as we may be reckoned 
as enemies of the temple, and not attended 
to when we wish to teach what is good, why 
should not you who are a fisherman,” a re- 
mark which might very properly be made at 
a place where St. Peter had been engaged in 
a fishery for two years, “ and can easily do 
it, go and get enough to pay the demand ? 
Go, then, to the sea, cast your hook, and 
take up wpwrov txGvp^ the first and best fish ” 
St. Peter was not to stay longer at his work 
this time than to gain the recpiired money 
wpuTos often refers not to number Imt to 
time ; and may undoubtedly be taken 
as a collective. St. Peter must either have 
caught so many fish as would be leckoned 
worth a stater at Capernaum, (so near to a 
sea rich in fish,) or one so large and fine as 
would have been valued at that sum. As it 
was uncertain whether one or more would 
be necessary, the exiiression is indefinite, 
rbp apaSdpTa wpurop tx^vp ; but it would not 
be ambiguous to St Peter, as the necessity 
and the event would give it a fixed meaning 
*Apol^as rh rdfia. This opening of the mouth 
might have different objects, which must be 
fixed by the context. If the fisherman opens 
the mouth of a fish caught with a hook, he 
does it first to release him from the hook ; 
for if he hangs long he is less salealde , he 
Boon decays. The circumstantiality in the 
account is piciuresijue, “Take the hook out 
of his mouth !” ^Eupf/aeis fOplaKeip is used in 
Greek in a more extended sense than the 
German finden, as m Xenophon, where it is 
“ to get l)y selling.” When such a word is 
used of saleable articles, like fish, and in a 
connexion which requires the getting a piece 
of money, it is clear that getting by sale and 
not by finding is referred to. “ And this 
from a professor's chair ! ” In like manner 
the miracle of feeding the five thousand 
in the desert is resolved into the opportune 
passing by of a caravan with provisions, of 
which the hungry multitude were allowed to 
partake, according to eastern hospitality; 
imd the apostles were merely employed m 
conveying it out in baskets. Christ's walk- 
ing wpo» the sea is explained by his walking 


upon the sea-shore, and St. Peter's walking 
on the sea is resolved into swimming. 'Phe 
miracles of healing were the effect of fancy 
operating favourably upon the disorders; 
and Ananias and Sapphira died of a fright ; 
with many other absurdities, half dreams 
and half blasphemies; and of which the 
above are given but as a specimen. 

The first step in this sorrowful gradation 
down to a depth of falsehood and blasphemy, 
into which certainly no body of Cnristian 
ministers, so large, so learned, and influential, 
in any age or period of the church ever before 
fell, was, contempt for the authority of the 
divines of the Reformation, and of the sub- 
sequent age. They were about to set out on 
a voyage of discovery ; and it was necessary 
to assume that truth still inhabited some 
terra incognita, to which neither Luther, 
Melancthon, nor their early disciples, had 
ever found access One of this school is 
pleased, indeed, to denominate the whole 
even of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century, the age of theological 
barbarism ; an age, notwithstanding, which 
produced in the Lutheran church alone 
('alovius, Schmidt, Hackspan, Waltlier, 
(ilass, and the Carpzoffs, and others, as 
many and as great writers as any church can 
boast in an equal space of lime; writers 
whose works are, or ought to be, in tlio 
bands of the theological student. The gene- 
lal statements of the innovators amount to 
this, that the divines of the age of which we 
speak had neither the inclination nor the 
])ower to do anything but fortify their own 
systems, winch were dogmatical, and not to 
search out truth for themselves from scrip- 
ture ; that theology, as a science, was left 
from the epoch of the Reformation as it had 
been received from the schoolmen ; that the 
interpretation of the Bible w^as made Iho 
slave, not the mistress, of dogmatical theo- 
logy, as it ought to be. 

The vain conceit that the doctrines of 
religion were capable of philosophic demon- 
stration, which obtained among the followers 
of Wolf, is considered by Air Rose as having 
hastened onward the progress of error. Wc 
find some of them not content with applying 
demonstration to the truth of the system, 
hut endeavouring to establish each separate 
dogma, the Trinity, the nature of the Re- 
• deeraer, the incarnation, the eternity of 
punishment, on philosophical and, strange 
as it may appear, some of these truths on 
mathematical, grounds. We have had in- 
stances of this in our own country ; and the 
reason why they have done little injury is, 
that none of those who thus presumed, whe- 
ther learned or half learned, had success 
enough to form a school. So far as such a 
theory does obtain influence, it must neces- 
sarily be mischievous. The first authors 
may hold the mysteries of Christianity sa- 
cred ; they may fancy that they can render 
faith in them more easy by aflecting demon- 
strative evidence, which, indeed, were iho 
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subjects capable of it, would render faith 
unnecessary j but they are equally guilty of 
a vain presumption in their own powers, and 
of a want of real reverence to God, and to 
his revelation. With them, this boast of de- 
monstration generally ends in the rejection 
of some truth, or the adoption of some posi- 
tive error ; whilst their followers fail not to 
bound over the limits at which they have 
stopped. The fallacy of the whole lies in 
assuming that divine things are on the same 
level with those which the human mind can 
grasp, and may therefore be compared with 
them. One of these consequences must 
therefore follow : either that the mind is 
exalted above its own sphere, or that divine 
things are brought down below theirs In 
the former case, a dogmatical pride is the 
result ; in the latter, the scheme of revela- 
tion is stripped of its divinity, and sinks gra- 
dually into a system of human philosophy, 
with the empty name of a revelation still ap- 
pended to it to save appearances. What can 
bear the test of the philosophical standard 
is retained, and what cannot be thus 
proved is, by degrees, rejected ; so that the 
scripture is no longer the ground of religious 
truth ; but a sort of witness to be compelled 
to assent to any conclusions at winch this 
philosophy may arrive 
The effect in Germany was speedily deve- 
loped, though Wolf, the founder of this 
scliool, and most of liis followers, were pious 
and faithful Christians. ]5y can ying demon- 
strative evidence beyond its own jirovince, 
they had nurtured m their followers a vam 
confidence in human reason ; and the next 
and still more fatal step was, that it was the 
province of human reason m an enlightened 
and intellectual age to perfect Christianity, 
which, it was contended, had hitherto existed 
in a low and degraded state, and to perfect 
that system of which the elements only were 
contained in the scripture. All restraint was 
broken by this principle. Philosophy, good 
and had, was left to build up tliese “ ele- 
ments according to its own viewvS ; and as, 
after all, many of these elements were found 
to he too untractahle and too ludely shaped 
to accord with the plans of these manifold 
constructions, formed according to CA^cry 
“pattern,” except that “in the mount,” 
when the stone could not he squared and 
framed by any art which these builders pos- 
sessed, it was “ rejected,” even to “ the head 
stone of the corner.” Semler appears to have 
been the author of that famous theory of 
accommodation, which, in the hands of his 
followers, says Mr. Rose, became “ the most 
formidable weapon ever devised for the de- 
struction of Christianity.” As far as Ger- 
many IS concerned, this language is not too 
strong ; and we may add, that it was the most 
impudent theory ever advocated by men pro- 
fessing still to be Christians, and one, the 
avowal of which can scarcely be accounted 
for, except on the ground, that as, because 
of their interests, it was not convenient for 
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these teachers of theology and ministers of 
the German churches to disavow Christianity 
altogether j it was devised and maintained, 
in order to connect the profits of the Christian 
profession with substantial and almost undis- 
guised deism. This theory was, that we are 
not to take all the declarations of scripture 
as addressed to us ; hut to consider them as, 
in many points, purposely adapted to the 
feelings and dispositions of the age when 
they originated ; but by no means to he re- 
ceived by another and more enlightened pe- 
riod; that, in fact, Jesus himself and his 
apostles had accommodated themselves in 
their doctrines to the barbarism, ignorance, 
and prejudices of the Jews ; and that it was 
therefore our duty tc reject the whole of this 
temporary part of Christianity, and retain 
only what is substantial and eternal. In 
plain words, they assumed, as the very basis 
of their scriptural interpretations, the blas- 
phemous principle, that our Lord and his 
apostles taught or, at least, connived at doc- 
tuiics absolutely false, lather than they would 
consent to shock the prejudices of their hear- 
cis! This piinciple is shown at length by 
Mr. Rose, to run through the whole maize 
of error into which this body of protestant 
divines themselves wandered, and led their 
flocks I'lms the cliairs of theology and 
tlie very juilpits wer?" turned into “the seats 
of the scornful and where doctrines were 
at all preached, they were too frequently of 
this daring and mfidel character. It became 
even, at least, a negative good, that the ser- 
mons delivered wcic often discourses on the 
best modes of cultivating corn and wme, and 
the preachers employed the sabbath and the 
church in instructing their flocks how to 
choose the best kinds of potatoes, or to en- 
force upon tliem the benefits of vaccination 
Undisguised infidelity has m r.o country 
tieated the grand evidences of ihe truth of 
Christianity with greater contumely, or been 
more offensive in its attacks upon the pro- 
phets, or more ridiculous in its attempts to 
account, on natural principles, for the mira- 
cles. Exti ernes of every kind were produced, 
philosophic mysticism, pantheism, and athe- 
ism. 

We have hitherto leferred chiefly to Mr. 
Rose’s work on this awful declension in the 
Lutheran and other continental churches. 
Inaxvork on the same subject by Mr. Pusey, 
the stages of the apostasy are more carefully 
ma/ked, and more copiously and deeply in- 
vestigated. Our limits AviU, however, but 
allow us to advert to two or three points. 
In Mr. Pusey’s account of the state of Ger- 
man theology in the seventeenth century, he 
opens to us the sources of the evil Franoke, 
he observes, assigns as a reason for attaching 
the more value to the opportunities provided 
at Halle for the study of scripture, that Hin 
former times, and in those which are scarcely 
past, one generally found at universities op- 
portunities for everything rather than a solid 
study of God’s word.” “ In all mv um- 
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versity years*” says Knapp, ""I was not 
happy enough to hear a lecture upon the 
whole of scripture ; we should have regarded 
it as a great blessing which came down from 
heaven.” It is said to be one only of many 
instances, that at Leipzig, Carpzoff, having 
in his lectures for one half year completed 
the first chapter of Isaiah, did not again lec- 
ture on the Bible for twenty years, w'hile 
Olearius 8UBi>endcd his for ten. Yet Olearius, 
as well as Alberti, Spener says, “ were dili- 
gent theologians, but that most pains were 
einiiloyed on doctrinal theology and contro- 
versy.” It IS, moreover, a painful speaking 
fact, wliich IS mentioned by Francke, (1709,) 
that in Leipzig, the great mart of literature 
as well as of trade, “ twenty years ago, in 
no bookseller’s shop was either Bible or 
Testament to J>e found.” Of the passages 
in Francke, which ])rove the same state of 
things, I will select one or two only : “ Youth 
are sent to the universities with a moderate 
knowledge of Latin; hut of Greek, and 
especially of Hebrew, next to none. And it 
would even then have been well, if what had 
been neglected before, had been made up m 
the universities. There, however, most are 
borne, as by a torrent, with the multitude ; 
they flock to logical, metaphysical, ethical, 
polemical, physical, ]mcumatical lectures, 
and what not ; tic'atmg least of all those 
things whose benefit is most permanent m 
their future ofiice, especially drfemiig, and 
at last neglecting, the study of tV.e sacied 
languages.” “To tins is added, that they 
comfort themselves, that in examinations for 
orders these things are not goncially much 
attended to. Hence most who are anxious 
about a maintciuince, hurry to those things 
which may hasten their piomotion, attend 
above all things a lecture on the art of 
preaching, and if they can remain so long at 
the university, one on doclrinal theology, 
(w’ould that all were anxious about a salutary 
knowledge of ihe sacred dociriues,) and hav- 
ing committed tliese things to jiaper and 
memory, return home, as if excellently armed 
against satan, arc examined, ])reaeh, are pro- 
moted, provide for their iamilics,” And 
having spoken further on the superficial 
knowledge, pedantry, and other faults of 
those few who acquired knowdedge of these 
subjects, he sums uj), “As the vernacular 
scriptures are ordinarily neglected or ill em- 
ployed by the illiterate, so are the original 
by the lettered: whence there cannot but 
arise either ignorance m matters of faith, or 
an unfruitful and vam knowledge; a plea- 
surable fancy is substituted for the substance 
of the faith ; impiety <laily increases. In a 
word, from the neglect of scripture all im- 
piety is derived ; and so again from the 
impiety or unbelief of men, there is derived 
a contempt of scripture, or at all events an 
abuse, and an absurd and perverted employ- 
ment of it ; and hence follows either a neglect 
of the original languages, or a senseless me- 
thod, or an iinfiUing employment of them ; 
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which evils, since tliey are continued from 
the teachers to the disciples, the corrupted 
state of the schools and universities continu- 
ally increases : and these we cannot remedy, 
unless we can prevail upon ourselves to 
make the word of God our first object, to 
look for Christ m it, and to embrace him, 
when found, with genuine faith, and perse- 
veringly to follow him.” PfatF thus describes 
the previous state of doctrinal theology: 

“ All the compendia of holy doctrines, which 
have hitherto appeared, are of such a charac- 
ter, that, though their excellence has been 
hitherto extolled by the common praise of 
our countrymen, and they still enjoy consi- 
derable reputation, (sad utique luce mteat,) 
they can even on this ground not be satis- 
factory to our age, — that since one system 
was extracted and worked out of the other, 
with a very few variations, they dwell uni- 
formly on the same string ; and that meta- 
physical clang of causes, which sounds 
somewhat harshly and unpleasantly to well- 
cultivated ears, constantly reverberates in 
them, the same terms uniformly recurring in 
all. To this is added, that a certain coldness 
appears to prevail m the common mode of 
treating these subjects, especially in the 
practical topics of theology ; these being set 
foith as theoietical propositions, so that 
scarcely any life or any i ehgious influence 
finds its way into the minds of readers ; and 
the edification of mind, (though it should be 
the principal object in sa^^red theology,) 
derived from them is very slight. Nor does 
It appear less a subject of blame, that various 
theological r6noi^ and those the very chief, 
are hei e altogether omitted ; that everything 
IS choked with the thorns of scholasticism ; 
and that divine tmths are often made 
secondary to the zeal for authority : nor is 
there suflicicnt reference to the language of 
the symbolical books, to the promotion of 
the peace of the church, to the exhibition of 
what 18 of real importance in controverted 
points, and of the unreality of the mere lo- 
gomachies, with which all theology abounds ; 
nor again, to destroy theological pedantry 
and a sectarian spirit, or to treat the subjects 
themselves in a style becoming to them : but 
most of all, sufficient pains are not bestowed 
upon that which is of chief importance, the 
building up the kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men, and the influencing their 
hearts more thoroughly with vivid concep- 
tions of true (fliristianity.” 

Yet these were but effects of a still higher 
cause, — the rapid decay of piety in this cen- 
tury, of which the statements of Mr. Pusey, 
and the authorities he quotes, present a me- 
lancholy picture. Speaking of J. V. Andrea, 
he says, the want of practical religious in- 
struction in the early schools, the perverted 
state of all education, the extravagance and 
dissoluteness of the universities, the total 
unfitness of the teachers whom they sent 
forth and authorized, the degraded state of 
general as well as of theological science, the 
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interested motives for entering into holy 
orders, the canvassing for benefices, the 
simony in obtaining them, the esj)ecial neg- 
lect of the poorer, the bad lives, the care- 
lessness ana bitter contioversies of the 
preachers, and the general coriuption of 
manners in all ranks, are again and again 
the subjects of his deep regrets or of his cen- 
sure. “After the evangelic church,” he 
says, in an energetic comparison of the evils 
which reigned in the beginning of this period 
with those which had occasioned the yoke 
of Rome to be broken, “after the evangelic 
church had thrown off* the yoke of human 
inventions, they should have liowed their 
neck under the easy yoke of the Lord. But 
now one set of human inventions are but 
exchanged for another, equally, or indeed 
very little, human ; and the^^e are called the 
word of (iod, though in reality things are 
nothing milder than before Idols were cast 
out, but the idols of sins are worshipped 
The primacy of the pope is denied, but we 
constitute lesser popes. The bishops are ab- 
rogated, but ministers are still introduced or 
cast out at will ; simony came into ill repute, 
hut who now rejects a hand laden with gold ? 
the monks were rejiroachcd for indolence, — 
as if there were too much study at our uni- 
versities ; the monasteries were dissolved, — 
to stand empty, or to be stalls for cattle; the 
regularly recurring prayers are abolished, 
yet so that now most pray not at all ; the 
public fasts were laid aside, now the com- 
mand of Christ is held to be but useless 
words ; not to say anything of blasphemers, 
adulterers, extortioners,” &c After many 
testimonies of a similar and even stronger kind 
from other pioUvS divines, who lifted up their 
voice strongly but almost ineftectually against 
the growing corruption of the umversitics, 
the clergy, and the people, IVIr Puscy adds 
the following passages from Francke : “The 
works of the llesh are done openly and unre- 
strainedly, with so little bhainc, that one who 
does not approve of many things not consis- 
tent with the truth which is in Jesus, would 
almost be enrolled among heretics. Ambi- 
tion, pride, love of pleasure, luxury, im- 
purity, wantonness, and all the crop of foul- 
est wickednesses which spring from these; 
injustice also, avarice, and a species of 
rivalry among all vices everywhere sensibly 
increases, atheism joining itself with Epicu- 
reism and libertinism. Thus while Christ is 
held to, while orthodoxy is presented as a 
shield, all imitation of Christ, all anxiety 
for true and spiritual holiness, * without 
which no one shall see the Lord,* nay, all 
the decorum befitting a Christian, is banish- 
ed, is exterminated, that it may not disturb 
the societies of perverse men.” Into the 
state of the clergy he enters more fully in 
another work. “I remember,” he says, 
“ that a theologian of no common learning, 
piety, and practical knowledge, vvv iy ayms, 
told me, that a certain monarch, at his sug- 
gestion, applied to an university, where there 
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w'as a large concourse of students of theology, 
for two candidates for holy orders, who, by 
the excellence and purity of their doctrine, 
and by holiness of life, might serve as an 
example to tlie congregation committed to 
their charge; the professors candidly an- 
swered that there was no such student oi 
theology among them. Nor is this surprising. 
I remember that Kortholt used to say with 
pain, that in the disgraceful strifes, disturb- 
ances, and tumults in the universities, which 
were, alas, but too frequent, it scarcely ever 
happened that theological students were not 
found to be accomplices, nay, the chiefs. I 
remember that another theologian often la- 
mented, that there was such a dearth in the 
church of such persons as the apostle would 
alone think worthy of the ministerial func- 
tions, that it was to be regarded as a happi- 
ness if, of many applicants, some one of 
outwardly decent life could at length be 
found.” 

With several happy exceptions, and the 
raising up of a few pious people in some places, 
and a partial revival of evangelical doctrines, 
winch, however, often ran at length into 
mysticism and anlmomianism, the evil, both 
doctrinally and morally, continued to in- 
crease to our own day ; for if any ask what 
dias been the moral cftcct of the appalling 
a])ostasy of the teachers of religion, 
above described, upon the people of Ger- 
many, the answer may be given from one 
of these rationalizing divines themselves, 
w’hose statement is not therefore likely 
to be too highly coloured. It is from a 
pamphlet of Bretschneider, published in 
1822, and the substance is, “ Indiflerence to 
religion among all classes ; that formerly the 
Bible used to be m every house, but now the 
people cither do not possess it, or, as formerly, 
read it; that few attend the churches, which 
are now too large, though fifty years ago 
they were loo small ; tliat few honour the 
sabbath ; that there arc now few students of 
theology, compared with those in law and 
medicine ; that if things go on so, there will 
shortly not be pei sons to supply the various 
ecclesiastical offices ; that preaching had 
fallen into contempt ; and that distrust and 
suspicion of the doctrines of Christianity pre- 
vailed among all classes.” Melancholy as 
this picture is, nothing in it can surjinse any 
one, except that the very persons who have 
created the evil should themselves he as- 
tonished at its existence, or even affect to 
be 80 , But the mercy of God has begun to 
answer the prayers of the few faithful who 
are left as the gleanings of grajies after the 
vintage; and to revive, in some active, 
learned, and influential men, the spirit of 
primitive faith and zeal. The effect of tho 
exertions of these excellent men, both from 
the professor*s chair, the pulpit, and the 
press, has been considerable; and it is re- 
marked by Mr. Rose, that no small degree 
of disgust at the past follies of the rationalists 
prevails ; that the cold and comfortless na- 
3 13 4 
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ture of their system lias been perceived ; that 
a party of truly Christian views has arisen ; 
and that there is a disposition alike in the 
people, the better part of the divines, and the 
philosophers, to return to that revealed reli- 
gion which alone can give them comfort 
and peace. It is equally clear that some at 
least of the governments perceive the dan- 
gerous tendency of the rationalist opinions, 
and that they are sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting a better state of religious feeling. 

We close this article with the excellent 
remarks of Dr. Tittman of Dresden, on the 
neological interpreters : ‘‘ What is the inter- 
pretation of the scriptures, if it relies not on 
words, hut things, not on the assistance of 
languages, but on the decrees of reason, 
that is, of modern philosophy? Wliat is 
all religion, what the knowledge of divine 
things, what are faith and hope placed in 
Christ, what is all Chri^tianity, if human 
reason and philosophy is the only fountain 
of divine wisdom, and the supreme judge in 
the matter of religion ? What is the doctrine 
of Christ and the apostles more than some 
philosophical system ? But what, then, I 
jiray you, is, to deny, to blaspheme Jesus 
the liord, to render his divine mission doubt- 
ful, nay vain and useless, to impugn his 
doctrine, to disfigure it shamefully, to attack: 
it, to expose it to ridicule, and, if possible, 
to sujjpress it, to remove all Christianity out 
of religion, and to bound religion within the 
narrow limits of reason alone, to deride 
miracles, and hold them up to derision, to 
accuse them as vain, to bring them into dis- 
repute, to torture sacred scripture into seem- 
ing agreement with the fancies of human 
wisdom, to alloy it with human conjectures, 
to bring it into contempt, and to break down 
its divine authority, to undermine, to shake, 
to overthrow utterly the foundations of 
(’hristian faith ? What else can be the event 
than this, as all history, a most weighty wit- 
ness in this matter, informs us, namely, that 
when sacred scripture, its grammatical inter- 
pretation and a sound knowledge of lan- 
guages are, as it were, despised and banished, 
all religion should be contemned, shaken, 
corrupted, troubled, undermined, utterly 
overturned, and should be entirely removed 
and reduced to natural religion ; or that it 
should end m a mystical theology, than which 
nothing was ever more pernicious to the 
(Christian doctrine, and he converted into an 
empty ixvBoKoyla, or even into a poetical sys- 
tem, hiding everything in figures and fictions, 
to which latter system not a few of the sacred 
orators and theologians of our time seem 
chiefly inclined 

NEOMENIA, pwfiripleh new moon, Col ii. 
16, a Greek word, signifying the first day of 
the moon or month. The Hebrews had a 
particular veneration for the first day of 
every month ; and Moses appointed peculiar 
sacrifices for the day, Num. xxviii. 11, 12; 
hut lie gave no orders that it should be kept 
as a holy day, nor can it be pioved that the 
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ancients observed it so : it was a festival of 
merely voluntary devotion. It appears that 
even from the time of Saul they made, on 
this day, a sort of family entertainment, 
since David ought then to have been at the 
king’s table; and Saul took his absence 
amiss, 1 Sam. xx. 5, 18. Moses insinuates 
that, besides the national sacrifices then 
regularly offered, every private person had 
his particular sacrifices of devotion, Num. x. 
10. The beginning of the month was pro- 
claimed by sound of trumpet, at the offering 
of the solemn sacrifices. But the most cele- 
brated neornenia was that at the beginning 
of the civil year, or first day of the month 
Tizri, Lev. xxiii. 24. This was a sacred day, 
on which no servile labour was performed ; 
on this they offered public or national burnt - 
sacrifices, and sounded the trumpets in the 
temple. In the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
the serious among the people used to assem- 
ble at the houses of the prophets, to hear 
their instructions. The Shunamite, who 
entertained Elisha, proposing to visit that 
prophet, her husband said to her, “ Why do 
you go to-day, since it is neither sabbath nor 
new moon ?” 2 Kings iv 23. Isaiah declares 
that the Lord abhors the new moons, the 
sabbaths, and other days of festival and 
assembly of those Jews who in other things 
neglected his laws, Isaiah i. 13, 14. Ezekiel 
says that the burnt- offerings offered on the 
day of the new moon were provided at the 
king’s expense, and that on this day was to 
be opened the eastern gate of the court of the 
priests, Ezek. xlv. 17; xlvi. 1, 2; 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 31 ; 2 Chron. viii. 13. Judith kept no 
fast on festival days, or on the new moon, 
Judith vni. 6. The modern Jews keep the 
neoinenia only as a feast of devotion, to be 
observed or not at pleasure. They think it 
rather belongs to the women than to the 
men. The women forbear work, and indulge 
a little more on this day than on others. In 
the prayers of the synagogue, they read 
from Psalm cxiii. to cxviii. They bring 
forth the roll of the law, and read therein to 
four persons. They call to remembrance 
the sacrifice that on this day used to be 
offered in the temple. On the evening of the 
sabbath which follows the new moon, or 
some other evening following, when the new 
moon first appears, they assemble, and pray 
to God, as the Creator of the planets, and 
the restorer of the new moon ; raising them- 
selves towards heaven, they entreat of God 
to be preserved from misfortune ; then, aftei 
mentioning David, they salute each other, 
and separate. See Moon. 

NEONOMIANISM, so called from the 
Greek Woj, new, and pdfios, law. This is not 
the appellation of a separate sect, but of those 
both among Arminians and Calvinists who 
regard Christianity as a new law, mitigated 
in its requisitions for the sake of Christ. 
This opinion has many modifications, and 
has been held by persons very greatly differ- 
ing from each other in the consequences to 
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wHich they carry it, and in the principles 
from which they deduce it. One opinion is, 
that the new covenant of grace which, 
through the medium of Christ's death, the 
Father made with men, consists, according 
to this system, not in our being justitied by 
faith, as it apprehends the righteousness of 
Christ ; but in this, that God, abrogating the 
exaction of perfect legal obedience, reputes 
or accepts of faith itself, and the imperfect 
obedience of faith, instead of the jierfect 
obedience of the law, and graciously accounts 
them worthy of the reward of eternal life. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a controversy was agitated amongst 
the English Dissenters, in which the one 
side, who were partial to the writings of Dr. 
Crisp, were charged with antinornianism, and 
the other, who favoured those of Mr. Baxter, 
were accused of neonomianism. Dr. Daniel 
Williams was a jirincipal writer on what was 
called the neonomian side. 

I’he following objection, amongst others, 
was made by several ministers m 1692, 
against Dr. Williams’s “ Gospel Truth 
Stated,” &c. : “ 'J'o supply the room of the 
moral law, vacated by him, he turns the gos- 
pel into a new law, in kee})ing of which we 
shall be justified for the sake of (Uirist’s 
righteousness, making qualifications and acts 
of ours a disposing subordinate iightcous- 
neas, whereby we become capable of being 
justified by Christ’s righteousness.” To this, 
amongst other things, he answers, “ The di<*- 
fereiice is not, 1. Whether the gospel be a 
new law in the Sociman, popish, or Arminian 
sense. This I deny. Nor, 2. Is faith, or 
any other grace or acts of ours, any atone- 
ment for sin, satisfaction to justice, meriting 
qualification, or any part of that righteous- 
ness for which we are justified at God our 
Creator’s bar. 'J'his I deny in places innu- 
merable. Nor, 3. Whether the gosjicl be a 
law more new than is implied in the first 
promise to fallen Adam, proposed to Cam, 
and obeyed by Abel, to the diflerencing him 
from his unbelieving brother. This I deny. 

4. Nor whether the gospel be a law that 
allows sin, when it accepts such graces as 
true, though short of perfection, to be the 
conditions of our personal interest in the 
benefits purchased by Christ. This I deny. 

5. Nor whether the gospel be a law, the pro- 
mises whereof entitle the performers of^ its 
conditions to the benefits as of debt. This 
1 deny. The difference is, 1. Is the gospel 
a law in this sense ; namely, God in Christ 
thereby commandeth sinners to repent of 
sin, and receive Christ by a true operative 
faith, promising that thereupon they shall 
be united to him, justified by his righteous- 
ness, pardoned, and adopted ; and that, per- 
severing in faith and true holiness, they snail 
be finally saved ; also threatening that if any 
shall die impenitent, unbelieving, ungodlv, 
rejecters of his grace, they shall perish with- 
out relief, and endure sorer punishments 
than if these offers had not been made to 
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them ? 2. Hath the gospel a sanction, that 
is, doth Christ therein enforce his commands 
of faith, repentance, and perseverance, by 
the foresaid promises and threatenings, as 
motives to our obedience? Both these I 
affirm, and they deny; saying, the gospel in 
the largest sense is an absolute promise with- 
out precepts and conditions, and a gospel 
threat is a bull. 3. Do the gospel promises 
of benefits to certain graces, and its threats 
that those benefits shall be withheld, and the 
contrary evils inflicted for the neglect of such 
graces, render these graces the condition of 
our personal title to those benefits? This 
they deny, and I affirm,” &c. 

It does not appear to have been a question 
in this controversy, whether God in his word 
commands sinners to repent, and believe in 
Christ, nor whether he promises life to be- 
lievers, and threatens death to unbelievers ; 
but whether it be the gospel under the form 
of a new law that thus commands or threat- 
ens, or the moral law on its behalf, and 
whether its promises to believing render 
such believing a condition of the things 
promised. In another controversy, however, 
which arose about forty years afterwards 
amongst the same people, it became a ques- 
tion whether God did by his word, call it 
law or gospel, command imregenerate sinners 
to repent and believe in Christ, or do any 
thing also, which is spiritually good. Of 
those who took the affirmative side of this 
question, one party maintained it on the 
ground of the gospel being a new law, con- 
sisting of commands, promises, and tlireat- 
enings, the terms or conditions of which were 
repentance, faith, and sincere obedience. But 
those who first engaged m the controversy, 
though they allowed the encouragement to 
rejient and believe to arise merely from the 
giace of the gospel, yet considered the formal 
obligation to do so as arising merely from 
the moral law, winch requiring supreme love 
to God, requires acquiescence in any revela- 
tion which he shall at any time make known. 

NERO. The emperor N ero is not named 
in scripture ; but he is indicated by his title 
of emperor, and by his surname Caesar. To 
him Si. Paul appealed after his imprisonment 
by Felix, and his examination by Festus, who 
was swayed by the Jews. St. Paul was there- 
fore carried to Rome, where he arrived A. D. 
61. Here he continued two years, preaching 
the gospel with freedom, till he became 
famous even in the emperor’s court, in which 
were many Christians; for he salutes the 
Philippians in the name of the brethren wh® 
were of the household of Caesar, that is, of 
Nero’s court, Philip, i. 12, 13; iv. 22. We 
have no particular information how he 
cleared himself from the accusations of the 
Jews, whether by answering before Nero, or 
whether his enemies dropped their prosecu- 
tions, which seems probable, Acts xxviii, 21. 
However, it appears that he was liberated in 
the year 63. Nero is reckoned the first per- 
secutor of the Christian church . his perse- 
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cution was A. D. 64. Nero, the most cruel 
and savage of all men, and also the most 
wicked and depraved, began his persecution 
against the (’hristian church, A. D. 04, on 
pretence of the burning of Rome, of which 
some have thought himself to be the author. 
He endeavoured to throw all the odium on 
the ciiristians : those were seued first that 
were known publicly as such, and by their 
means many others were discovered. They 
were condemned to deatli, and were even iii- 
suhed in their sufferings. Some were sewed 
up in skins of beasts, and then exposed to 
dogs to be torn in pieces ; some were nailed to 
crosses ; others perished by fire. The latter 
were sewed uji in pitched coverings, which, 
being set on fire, served as torches to the 
people, and were lighted up in the night. 
Nero gave leave to use his own gardens, as 
the scene of all these cruelties. From this 
time edicts were published against the Chris- 
tians, and many martyrs suffered, especially 
in Italy. St. Peter and St. Paul are 1 bought 
to have suffered martyrdom, consequent on 
this persecution, A 1). 63. The revolt of 
the dews from the Romans happened about 
A.D. 65 and 66, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
of Nero. The city of Jenusalem making an 
insurrection, A 1). 66, Florus there slew 
three thousand six hundred persons, and 
thus began the war. A little while after- 
wards, those of Jerusalem killed the Roman 
garrison. (/Cstius on this came to Jerusalem 
to suppress the sedition ; hut be was forced 
to retire af(ei having besieged it about six 
weeks, and Avas routed in his rctieat, A. 1). 
66. About the end of the same year, Nero 
gave VespafJnn the command of his troops 
against the Jews. This general earned on 
the war in (ialilee and Judea duiing A. I). 
67 and 68, the thirteenth and fourteenth of 
Nero. But Nero killing himself m the four- 
teenth year of his leign, Jerusalem Avas not 
besieged till after his death, A. D. 70, the 
first and second of Vespasian. 

NESTORIANS, a denomination Aidiich 
arose in the fifth century, from Nestonus, 
bishop of (.’onstantinople ; a man of consi- 
derable leii riling and eloquence, and of an 
iiide[)cndent sjnnt The Catholic clergy were 
fond of calling the Virgin Mary “ Mother 
of God,’* to Avhich Nesl;orius objected, as 
implying tliat slie Avas mother of the divine 
nature, Avliich he very projierly denied ; and 
this raised against him, from Cyril and 
others, the cry of heresy, and perhaps led 
him into some improper forms of expression 
and explication. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, by the moderns, that Nestonus shoAved 
a much belter spirit in controversy than liis 
antagonist, St. Cyril. As to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, it does not appear that Nesto- 
rius differed from his antagonists, admitting 
the co-equality of the divine Persons ; hut 
he was oiargcd with maintaining two dis- 
tinct persons, as well as natures, in the 
mysterious character of Christ. This, how- 
ever/ he solemnly and constantly denied ; 


and from this, as a foul reproach, he has 
been cleared by the moderns, and particu- 
larly by Martin Luther, Avho lays the whole 
blame of this controversy on the turbulent 
and angry Cyril. (See Hypostatical Union.) 
The discordancy not only between the Nes- 
torians and other Christians, but also among 
themselves, arose, no doubt, in a great mea- 
sure, from the ambiguity of the Greek terms 
hypostasis ant^prosopon. The councils assem- 
bled at Seleucia on this occasion decreed that 
in Christ there were two hypostases. But this 
word, unhappily, was used both for person 
and subsistence, or existence ; hence the diffi- 
culty and ambiguity : and of these hypostases 
it is said the one was divine, and the other 
human; — the divine Word, and the man 
Jesus. Now of these two hypostases it is 
added, they had only one barsopa, the ori- 
ginal term used by Nestonus, and usually 
tiansl'ited by the Greeks, “ person but to 
avoid the appearance of an express contra- 
diction, Dr Mobheim translates this barbar- 
ous word “ aspect,” as meaning a union of 
will and affection, rather than of nature or 
of person. And thus the Nestorians are 
charged with rejecting the union of tAVO 
natures in one person, from their peculiar 
manner of expressing themselves, though 
they absolutely denied the charge. 

In the cailicst ages of Ncstoiiaiiism, the 
A'cirioiis bianclies of that numerous and pow- 
erful sect AA'ere under the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the ('atliolic patiiarch of Babylon, — 
a A^agiie a])pellation which has been succcs- 
siA'cly applied to the sees of Seleucia, Ctesi- 
phon, and Bagdad, — but avIio noAV resides at 
Mousul. In the sixteenth century the Nes- 
toiians AATre divided into two sects; for in 
1551 'I warm dispute arose among them about 
the creation of a new patriarch, Simeon Bar- 
mamas, or Bcirmana, being proposed by one 
party, and Sulaka, otborAvise named JSiud, 
earnestly desired by the other; Avhen the 
latter, to support his pretensions the more 
effectually, repaired to Rome, and aa'bs con- 
secrated patriarch in 1553, by Pope Julius 
III., AA^hose jurisdiction he had acknowledg- 
ed, and to whose commands he had promised 
unlimited submission and obedience. Upon 
this ncAV Chaldean patriarch’s return to his 
own country, Julius sent with him several 
persons skilled in the Syriac language, to 
assist him in establishing and extending the 
papal empire among the Nestorians ; and 
from that lime, that unhappy people have 
been divided into Iavo factions, and have 
often been involved in the greatest dangers 
and difficulties, by the jarring sentiments 
and perpetual quarrels of their patriarclia. 
In 1555, Simeon Denha, archbishop of (ielu, 
adopted the party of the fugitive patriarch, 
who had embraced the communion of the 
Latin church ; and, being afterwards chosen 
patriarch himself, he fixed his residence m 
the city of Van, or Ormia, in the mountain, 
ous parts of Persia, where his successors still 
continue, and are all distinguished by the 
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name of Simeon ; but they seem of late to 
have withdrawn themselves from their com- 
munion with the church of Home. The 
great Nestorian pontiffs who form the oppo- 
site party, and who have, since 1559, been 
distinguished by the general denomination 
of Elias, and reside constantly at IMousul, 
look with an hostile eye on this little patri- 
arch ; but since 1617 the bishops of Ormus 
have been in so low and declining a state, 
both in opulence and credit, that they are 
no longer in a condition to excite the en\'y 
of their brethren at Mousul, whose spiritual 
dominion is very extensive, taking in great 
part of Asia, and comprehending within its 
circuit the Arabian Nestorians, as also the 
Christians of St. I'hornas, who dwell along 
the coast of Malabar. 

NETHINIMS. The Nethinims were ser- 
vants who had been given up to the service 
of the tabernacle and temple, to perform the 
meanest and most laborious services therein, 
in supplying wood and water. At first the 
Gibeonites were appointed to this service, 
Joshua IX. 27. Afterwards the Canaanites 
who surrendered themselves, and whose 
lives were spared, were consigned to the 
performance of the same duties. We read, 
Ezra viii 20, that the Nethinims were slaves 
devoted by David and the other princes to 
the ministry of the temple ; and elsewhere, 
that they were slaves given by Solomon ; 
the children of Soloinon^s servants, Iv/.ra li. 
58 ; and we see, in 1 Kings iv. 20, 21, that 
this prince had subdued the remains of the 
Canaanites, and had constrained them to 
several servitudes ; and, it is very probable, 
he gave a good number of them to the 
priests and Eevites for the service of the 
temide The Nethinims were earned into 
captivity with the tribe of Judah, and there 
were great numbers of them near the coast 
of the (>as[)ian 8ea, from whence Ezra 
brought some of them back, Ezra viii 17. 
After the return from the captivity, they 
dwelt in the cities appointed them, Ezia ii. 
17 . There were some of them also at Jeru- 
salem, who inhabited that part of the city 
called Ojdiel, Nch 111 . 26. Those who re- 
turned with Ezra were to the number of two 
hundred and twenty, Ezra viii. 20 ; and those 
who followed Zerubbabel made up three 
hundred and ninety-two, Ezra 11 . 58. This 
number was but small in regard to the offices 
that were imposed on them ; so that we find 
them afterwards instituting a solemnity call- 
ed Xylophona, in which the people carried 
wood to the temple with great ceremony, to 
keep up the fire on the altar of burnt sacri- 

NETTLES. We find this name given to 
two different words in the original. The 
first is Job xxx. 7 ; Proverbs xxiv. 31 ; 
Zeph. ii. 9 . It is not easy to determine what 
species of plant is here meant. From the 
passage in Job, the nettle could not be in- 
tended ; for a plant is referred to large 
enough for people to take shelter under 
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The following extract from Denon’s Travels 
may help to illustrate the text, and show to 
what an uncomfortable retreat those vaga- 
bonds must have resorted “ One of the 
inconveniences of the vegetable thickets of 
Egypt iQ, that it is difficult to remain in them ; 
as nine tenths of the trees and the plants are 
armed with inexorable thorns, which suffer 
only an unquiet enjoyment of the shadow 
which is so constantly desirable, from the 
precaution necessary to guard against them.* ^ 
The Prov. xxiv 31 ; Isaiah xxxiv. 13 ; 

Hosea IX. 6 ; is by the Vulgate rendered 
^^urttcOy* which is well defended by Celsius, 
and very probably means “ the nettle.” 

NICE or NICENE CREED, is so deno- 
minated, because the greater part of it, 
namely, as far as the words, “ Holy Ghost,*' 
was drawn up and agreed to at the council 
of Nice, or Nico'a, 111 Bithynia, A. D. 325. 
This council was assembled against Anus, 
who, though he brought down the Son to 
the condition of a creature, inferior, for that 
reason, in nature to the Father, yet acknow- 
ledged his personal siilisistence before the 
world, and his siijieriority in nature to all 
the things tliat were created by him So 
that tliere was need of some higher expression 
in this case than the other, to import his 
equal dignity of n-iture with the Father and 
Creator of all ; and nothing \tas found to an- 
swer the j)ar}>osc so well as the term iy-ooinrm, 
Tlie rest of this cioed was added at the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, A. 1), 5s 1, excejit the 
words, “ and the Son,*’ wlnth follow tiie 
words, “who proceedeth fiom the Father,” 
and they were inserted A. 1). 447. The ad- 
dition made at Constantinople was caused 
by the denial of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost by Macedonius and liis followers; and 
the creed, thus enlarged, was immediately 
received by all orthodox Christians. I'he 
insertion of the words, “ and the Son,*’ was 
made by the Spanish Inshops; and they were 
soon after adopted by the Christians in 
l^Vaiicc. The bishops of Homo for some 
lime refused to admit these words into the 
creed; but at last, A. D. 883, when Nicho- 
las the First was pope, they were allowed, 
and from that time they have stood in the 
Nicene creed, in all the west ein churches, 
but the Greek cliurch has never received 
them. See An tans. 

NICODEMUS, a disciple of Jesus C'hrist, 
a Jew by nation, and a jihansec, John 111 1, 
&c. At the time when the priests and pha- 
risees had sent officers to seize Jesus, Nico- 
demus declared lumself ojieiily in his 
favour, John vii. 45, &c ; and still more so 
when he went with Joseph of Anmathea to 
pay the last duties to his body, which they 
took down from the cross, embalmed, and 
laid in a sepulchre. 

NICOLAITANS St. John says in his 
Revelation, to the angel of the church of Ephe- 
sus, “ But this thou liast, that thou hatest the 
deeds of the Nicolaitans, which I also hate. 
Rev. ii, 6 ; and again, to the angel of the church 
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of Pergamos : So hast thou also them that 
hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which 
thing I hate,” Rev. ii. 15 These are the 
only two places where the Nicolaitans are 
mentioned in the New Testament : and it 
might appear at first, that little could be in- 
ferred from these concerning either their 
doctrine or their practice. It is asserted, 
however, by all the Fathers, that the Nico- 
laitans were a branch of the Gnostics : and 
the epistles, which were addressed by St. 
John to the seven Asiatic churches, may 
perhaps lead us to the same conclusion. 
Thus to the church at Ephesus he writes, 
“ Thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles and are not, and hast found them 
liars,*' Rev. ii. 2. This may be understood 
of the Gnostic teachers, who falsely called 
themselves C’hristiaris, and who would be 
not unlikely to assume also the title of apos- 
tles. It appears from this and other ])a8- 
sages, that they had distinguished themselves 
at Ephesus ; and it is when writing to that 
church, that St. John mentions the Nico- 
laitans. Again, when writing to the church 
at Smyrna, he says, “ I know the blasphemy 
of them which say they are Jews, and are 
not, but are the synagogue of satan,” Rev. 
ii. 9 . The Gnostics borrowed many doc- 
trines from the Jews, and thought by this 
means to attract both the Jews and Chris- 
tians. Wc might therefore infer, even with- 
out the testimony of the Fathers, that the 
Gnostic doctrines were prevalent in these 
churches, where St. John speaks of the 
Nicolaitans : and if so, we have a still more 
specific indication of their doctrine and 
practice, M'hen we find St John saying to 
the church in Pergamos, “ I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast there 
them that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbhngblock before 
the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication,” Rev. 
ii. 14. Then follow the words already quoted, 
“ So hast thou also them that hold the doc- 
trine of the Nicolaitans, which thing I hate.” 
lliere seems here to he some comparison 
between the doctrine of Baalam and that of 
the Nicolaitans ; and I would also point out, 
that to the church in Thyatira the apostle 
writes, “ I have a few things against thee, 
because thou sufterest that woman Jezebel, 
which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach 
and to seduce my servants to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols,” Rev. ii, 20. The two passages are 
very similar, and may enable us to throw 
some light upon the history of the Nicolaitans. 
TertuUian has preserved a tradition, that the 
person here spoken of as Jezebel was a 
female heretic, who taught what she had 
learned from the Nicolaitans : and whether 
the tradition be true or no, it seems certain, 
that to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and 
to commit fornication, was part of the prac- 
tice of the Nicolaitans, 

These two sins are compared to the doc- 
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trine of Balaam : and though the Bible tells 
us little of Balaam's history, beyond his 
prophecies and his death, yet we can collect 
enough to enable us to explain this allusion 
of St. John. We read, that when Israel 
abode in Shittim, the people begad to com- 
mit whoredom with the daughters of Moab ; 
and they,” that is, the women, “ called the 
people unto the sacrifices of their gods : and 
the people did eat, and bowed down to their 
gods,” Num. XXV. 1, 2. But we read further, 
that when the Midianites were spoiled and 
Balaam slain, Moses said of the women who 
were taken, “ Behold, these caused the chil- 
dren of Israel, through the counsel of Ba- 
laam, to commit trespass against the Lord in 
the matter of Peor,” Num. xxxi 16. This, 
then, was the insidious policy and advice of 
Balaam. When he found that he was pro- 
hibited by God from cursing Israel, he ad- 
vised Balak to seduce the Israelites by the 
women of Moab, and thus to entice them to 
the sacrifices of their gods. This is what 
St. John calls “ the doctrine of Balaam,” or 
the wicked artifice which he taught the king 
of Moab . and so he says, that in the church 
of Pergamos there were some who held the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans. We have there- 
fore the testimony of St. John, as well as of 
the Fathers, that the lives of the Nicolaitans 
were profligate and vicious ; to which we 
may add, that they ate things sacrificed to 
idols This is expressly said of Baailides 
and Valentinus, two celebrated leadeis of 
Gnostic sects • and we peihaps are not going 
too far, if we infer from St. John, that the 
Nicolaitans were the first who enticed the 
Christians to this impious practice, and ob- 
tained from thence the distinction of their 
peculiar celebrity. Their motive for such 
conduct is very evident. They wished to 
gain proselytes to their doctrines ; and they 
therefore taught that it was lawful to indulge 
the passions, and that there was no harm in 
partaking of an idol-sacrifice. This had now 
become tbe test to which Christians must 
submit, if they wished to escape persecution : 
and the Nicolaitans sought to gain converts 
by telling them that they might still believe 
in Jesus, though ” they ate of things sacri- 
ficed unto idols.” The fear of death would 
shake the faith of some; others would be 
gained over by sensual arguments: and thus 
many unhappy Christians of the Asiatic 
churches were found by 8t. John in the 
ranks of the Nicolaitans. 

We might wish peihaps to know at what 
time the sect of the Nicolaitans began ; but 
we cannot define it accurately. If Irenaeus 
is correct in saying that it preceded by a 
considerable time the heresy of Cermthus, 
and that the Cerinthian heresy was a prin- 
cipal cause of St. John writing his Gospel, 
it follows, that the Nicolaitans were in ex- 
istence at least some years before the time of 
their being mentioned in the Revelation ; 
and the persecution under Domitian, which 
was the cause of St. John being sent to 
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Patmos, may have been the time which 
enabled the Nicolaitans to exhibit their prin- 
ciples. Irenaeus indeed adds, that St. John 
directed his Gospel against the Nicolaitans 
as well as against Cerinthus ; and the com- 
parison which is made bet^veen their doctrine 
and that of Balaam, may perhaps authorize 
us to refer to this sect what is said in the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter. The whole 
passage contains marked allusions to Gnostic 
teachers. There is another question con- 
cerning the Nicolaitans, which has excited 
much discussion. It is a question entirely of 
evidence and detail ; and the two points to 
be considered are, 1. Whether the Nicolai- 
tans derived their name from Nicolas of 
Antioch, who was one of the seven deacons . 
2. i^upposing this to be the fact, whether 
Nicolas had disgraced himself by sensual 
indulgence. Tho^c writers who have endea- 
voured to clear the character of Nicolas 
have generally tried also to prove that he 
was not the man whom the Nicolaitans 
claimed as their head But the one point 
may be true without the other : and the evi- 
dence 18 so overwhelming, which states that 
Nicolas the deacon was at least the person 
intended by the Nicolaitans, that it is diffi- 
cult to come to any other conclusion upon 
the subject. We must not deny that some 
of the fathers have also charged him with 
falling into vicious habits, and thus affording 
too true a support to the heretics who claimed 
him as their leader. These writers, howevei 
arc of a late date ; and some, who arc much 
more ancient, have entirely acciuilted 4iiin, 
and furmshecl an ejfplanation of the calum- 
nies which attach to Ins name. We know 
that the Gnostics were not ashamed to claim 
as their founders the apostles, or fuends of 
the apostles. The same may have been the 
case with Nicolas the deacon ; and though we 
allow, that if the Nicolaitans were distin- 
guished as a sect some time hefoie the end 
of the century, the probability is lessened 
that his name was thus abused ; yet if his 
career was a short one, his history, like that 
of the other deacons, would soon be forgot- 
ten : and the same fertile invention, which 
gave rise in the two first centuries to so 
many apocryphal gospels, may also have led 
the Nicolaitans to give a false character to 
him whose name they had assumed. 

NICOPOLLS, a city of Epirus, on the 
gulf of Ambracia, whither, as some think, 
JSt. Paul wrote to 'I'ltus, then in Crete, to 
come to him, Titus lii. 12 ; but others, with 
greater probability, are of ojiinion, that the 
city of Nicopolis, where St. Paul was, was 
not that of Epirus, but that of Thrace, on 
the borders of Macedonia, near the river 
Nessus. Eramaus m Palestine was also 
called Nicopolis by the Romans. 

NIGHT. The ancient Hebrews began 
their artificial day in the evening, and ended 
it the next evening; so that the night pre- 
ceded the day, whence it is said, “ evening 
and morning one day,*^ Gen. i. 5. They allowed 
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twelve hours to the night, and twelve to the 
day. Night is j^uit for a time of affliction and 
adversity : Thou hast proved mine heart, 
thou hast visited me in the night, thou hast 
tried me,” Psalm xvii. 3 ; that is, by adver- 
sity and tribulation. And “ the morning 
cometh, and also the night,” Isaiah xxi. 12. 
Night is also put for the time of death : 
“ The night cometh, wherein no man can 
work,” John ix. 4. Children of the day, 
and children of the night, in a moral and 
figurative sense, denote good men and wicked 
men, Christians and gentiles. The disciples 
of the Son of God are children of light : 
they belong to the light, they walk in the 
light of truth; while the children of the night 
walk in the darkness of ignorance and infi- 
delity, and perform only works of darkness. 
“ Ye are all the children of the light, and the 
children of the day ; we arc not of the night, 
nor of darkness,” l Thess. v. 5r. 

NIGHT-HAWK, DDnn, Levit. xi. 16; 
Dent. xiv. 15. That this is a voracious bird 
seems clear from the import of its name; 
and interpreters are generally agreed to de- 
scribe it as flying by night. On the whole. 
It should seem to be the orientalis, 

which Ilasselquist thus describes . It is of 
the size of the common owl, and lodges m 
the large buildings or ruins of Egypt and 
Syria, and sometimes even m the dwelling- 
houses. The Arabs settled in higypt call it 
“ Massasa,” and the Syrians “ Banu.” It is 
extremely voracious in Syria ; to such a de- 
gree, that if care is not taken to shut the 
windows at the coming on of night, he enters 
the houses and kills the children : the wo- 
men, therefore, are very much afraid of him 

NILE, tlie river of Egypt, whose fountain 
is in the Upper Ethiopia. After having 
watered several kingdoms, the Nile continues 
its couise far into the kingdom of Goiam. 
Then it winds about again, from tlie east to 
the north. Having crossed several kingdoms 
and provinces, it falls into Egypt at the 
cataracts, which are waterfalls over steep 
rocks of the length of two hundred feet. At 
the bottom of these rocks the Nile returns to 
its usual pace, and thus flows through the 
valley of Egypt. Its channel, accordmj^ to 
Villamont, is about a league broad. At eight 
miles below Grand Cairo, it is divided into 
two arms, which make a triangle, whose base 
is at the Mediterranean sea, and which the 
Greeks call the Delta, because of its figure A, 
These two arras are divided into others^ 
which discharge themselves into the Medi- 
terranean, the distance of which from the 
top of the Delta is about twenty leagues. 
These branches of the Nile the ancients 
commonly reckoned to be seven. Ptolemy 
makes them nine, some only four, some 
eleven, some fourteen. Horrier, Xeno- 
phon, and Diodorus Siculus testify, that the 
ancient name of this river was Egvptus; and 
the latter of these writers says, that it took 
the name Nilus only since the time of a king 
of Egypt called by that name. The Greeks 
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f ive it the name of Mela's ; and Diodorus 
icaluB observes, that the most ancient name 
by which the Grecians have known the Nile 
was Oceanus. I'he Egryptians paid divine 
honours to this river, and called it Jupiter 
Nilus. 

Very little rain ever falls in Egypt, never 
sufficient to fertilize tlic laud ; and hut for 
the provision of ihii hountiful river, the 
country would be condemned to perpetual 
sterility. As it is, fi oni the joint operation of 
the regularity of the Hood, tlic deposit of mud 
from the water of the river, and the warmth 
of the climate, it is the most fertile country 
in the world; the produce exceeding all 
calculation. It has m con^eipicnce been, in 
all ages, the granary of tlic east ; and has on 
more than one occasion, an instance of which 
IS recorded in the history of Joseph, saved 
the neighbouring countries from starvation. 
It is probable, that, while in these countries, 
on the occasion referred to, the seven years’ 
famine was the result of the absence of rain, 
in Egypt It was brought about by the inun- 
dation heing withheld : and the consternation 
of the Egyptians, at witnessing this pheno- 
menon foV seven successive years, may easily 
he concen ed. The origin and course of the 
Nile being unknown to the ancients, its 
stream was held, and is still held by the 
natives, in the greatest veneration ; and its 
periodical overflow was viewed with myste- 
rious wonder. But both of these arc now, 
from the discoveries of the moderns, better 
understood. It is now known, that the 
sources, or permanent springs, of the Nile 
arc situated in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
and the unexplored region* to the west and 
south-west of that country; and that the 
occasional supplies, or causes of the inunda- 
tion, are the peri{)dical rams which hill in 
those districts. For a correct knowledge of 
these facts, and of the true position of the 
source of that branch of the river, which has 
generally been considered to be the con- 
tinuation of the true Nile, we are indebted to 
our countryman, the intrepid and indefati- 
gable Bruce. Although the Nile, by way 
of eminence, has been called “ the river of 
Egypt,” it must not be confounded with 
another stream so denominated in scripture, 
an insignificant rivulet m comparison, which 
falls into the Mediterranean below Gaza. 

NIMROD. He is generally supposed to 
have been the immediate son of Cush, and 
the youngest, or sixth, from the scriptural 
phrase, “ Cush begat Nimrod,” after the 
mention of his five sons, Gen. x. 8. But the 
phrase is used with considerable latitude, 
like “father” and “ son,” m scripture. “And 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
of Shinar : out of that land he went forth to 
invade Assyria ; and built Nineveh, and the 
city Rchoboth, and Calab, and Resin, be- 
tween Nineveh and ('alah : the same is a 
great city,” Gen. x. 8 — 12. Though the 
main bony of the Cushites was miraculously 
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disposed, and sent by Providence to their 
destinations along the sea-coasts of Asia 
and Africa, yet Nimrod remained behind, 
and founded an empire in Babylonia, ac- 
cording to Berosus, by usurping the pro- 
perty of the Arphaxadites in the land of 
Shinar; where “the beginning of his king- 
dom was Babel,” or Babylon, and other 
towns : and, not satisfied with this, he next 
invaded Assur, or Assyria, east of the Tigris, 
where he built Nineveh, and several other 
towns, llie marginal reading of our English 
Bible, “He went out into Assyria,” or to 
invade Assyria, is here adopted in preference 
to that in the text : “ And out of that land 
went forth Ashur, and builded Nineveh,” 
&c. The meaning of the word Nineveh may 
lead ns to his original name, Nin, signifying 
“ a son,” the most celebrated of the sons of 
C’ush. That of Nimrod, or “ Rebel,” was 
probably a parody, or nickname, given him 
by the oppressed Shemites, of which we have 
several instances in scripture. Thus nahash, 
the brazen “serpent” m the wilderness, was 
called by Hezekiali, in contempt, nehushtan, 
“a piece of brass,” when he broke it in 
pieces, because it was perverted into an 
object of idolatious worship by the Jews, 2 
Kings xviii. 4. Nimrod, that arch-rebel, 
who first subverted the patriarchal govern- 
ment, introduced also the Zabian idolatry, 
or worship of the heavenly host ; and, after 
his death, was deified by his subjects, and 
supposed to be translated into the constella- 
tions of Orion, attended by his bounds, 
Sirius and Canicula, and still pursuing his 
favourite game, the great bear; sujiposed 
also to be translated into ursa majors near 
the north pole ; as admirably described by 
Homer, — 

*'hpKrov %v Kal &iJLa^av iirlKAijffiv naKiovffiVt 
‘’H r' avrov srpeeperat, kuI t* *ngl(ova So/cfi/ft. 

Iltad. xvui. 485. 

“ And the bear, surnamed also the wain, by 
the Egyptians, who is turning herself about 
there, and watching Orion.” Homer also 
introduces the shade of Orion, as hunting in 
the Elysiaii fields, — 

Thu 54 'ripluya irtKdpiov €ltrcv6r](fa 

©%ay 5/xoO ciKfvvra, Kar* acrepoBeKhv \eifiuva' 
Tabs abrhs Kar47r€(f>i/€v oloirSKounv Sgerrari, 
Xegorlp pdiraXov Trayx&Kicfov, aUv aayts- 

Odyss. XI. 571' 

** Next, I observed the mighty Orion, 

Chn.smg wild beasts through an asphodel mead, 

Whirh himself had slam on the solitary mountains : 
Holding m his hands a solid brazen mace, ever unbroken.** 

The Grecian name of this “ mighty hunter” 
may furnish a satisfactory clue to the name 
given him by the impious adulation of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, nearly 

resembles ^Ovpiay, the oblique case of *Ovpla$^ 
which is the Soptuagint rendering of Uriah, 
a proper name in scripture, 2 Sam, xi. 6 — 21. 
But Uriah, signifying “the light of the 
Lord,” was an appropriate appellation of 
that most brilliant constellation. He was 
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also called Baal, Bcel, Bel, or Bolus, signify- 
ing “ Lord or “Master,’" by the Pheni- 
cians, Assyrians, and Greeks ; and Bala 
Rama, by the Hindus At a village called 
Bala-deva, or Baldeo in the vulgar dialect, 
thirteen miles cast by south from Muttra, in 
Hmdostan, there is a very ancient statue of 
Bala Rama, in which he is represented with 
a ploughshare in his left hand, and a thick 
cudgel m his i ight, and his shoulders covered 
with the skill of a tiger ('aj^taln Wilford 
supposes that the ploughshare was designed 
to hook his enemies; but may it not more 
naturally denote the constellation of the 
great bear, winch strikingly represents the 
figure of a plough m its seven bright stars ; 
and was probably so dcuominauid by the 
earliest astronomers, before the introduction 
of the Zabian idolatry, as a celestial symbol 
of agriculture? The thick cudgel corre- 
sponds to the bni7.en mace of Homer. And 
it IS highly probaiilo that the Assyrian Nim- 
rod, or Hindu Bala, was also the prototype 
of the Grecian Hercules, with his club and 
lion’s skin. 

Nimrod is said to have been “ a mighty 
hunter before the J^ord;"’ which the Jeru- 
salem para])hrast interprets of a sinful hunt- 
ing after the sons of men, to turn them off 
from the true religion. But it may as well 
be taken in a more literal sense, for bunting 
of wdd beasts , inasmuch as the circumstance 
of his being a mighty hunter is mentioned 
With great propriety to introduce the account 
of his setting up his kingdom ; the exercise 
of hunting fieing looked upon m ancient 
times as a means of acquiring the rudiments 
of war; for which reason, the pnncipal 
heroes of heathen autupiity, as Thv'*scus, 
Nestor, &c., were, as Xenophon t lls us, 
bred up to hunting Besides, it may be 
supposed, that by this practice Niiniod drew 
together a great company of robust young 
men to attend him in his sport, and by that 
means inci eased his jiower And by destroy- 
ing the wild beasts, which, in the coinjiara- 
tively defenceless state of society m those 
early ages, wore no doubt very dangerous 
enemies, he might, perhaps, render himself 
farther popular ; thereby engaging numbers 
to join with him, and to jirouiote his cliief 
design of suliduing men, and making him- 
self master of many nations. 

NIN E VEH. This capital of the Assyrian 
empire could boast of the remotest antiquity. 
Tacitus styles it, “ Vetustissima sedcs Ass(/- 
ri(B and scripture informs us that Nimrod, 
after he had built Babel, in the land of Shi- 
nar, invaded Assyria, where he built Nine- 
veh, and several other cities, Gen. x. 11. Its 
name denotes ** the habitation of Nin," 
which seems to have been the proper name 
of “ that rebel,"" as Nimrod signifies. And 
it is uniformly styled by Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Diodorus, JLucian, &c , ‘H NVo?, “ the 
city of Ninus.’" And the village of Nunia, 
opposite Mosul, in its name, and the tradi- 
tion of the natives, ascertains the site of the 
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ancient city, which was near the castle of 
Arbela, according to Tacitus, so celebrated 
for the decisive victory of Alexander the 
Great over the Persians there ; the site of 
which IS ascertained by the village of Arbil, 
about ten German miles to the east of Nunia, 
accoidmg to Niebuhr’s map. Nineveh at 
first seems only to have been a small city, 
and less than Resen, in its ncigliboiirhood ; 
which is conjectured by Bochart, and not 
without reason, to have been the same as 
Larissa, winch Xenophon describes as “ the 
rums of a great city, formerly inhabited by 
the Medes,"’ and which the natives might 
have described as belonging la Jiesen, “ to 
Resen."" Nineveh did not rise to greatness 
for many ages after, until its second founder, 
Ninus II., about B (k 1230, enlarged and 
made it the greatest city in the world. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, it was of an oblong 
form, a bundled and fifty stadia long, and 
ninety broad, and, consequently, four hun- 
dred and e’glity m circuit, or forty-eight 
miles, reckoning ten stadia to an English 
mile, with Ma)or Rennel. And its walls 
were a liiindred feet high, and so broad that 
three chariots could diive on them abreast; 
and on the walls were fifteen liiindrcd towers, 
each two hundred feet Ivigh. We are not, 
however, to imagine th.it rdl this vast en- 
closure was built upon . it contained great 
paiks and extensive holds, and detached 
houses and buildings, like Babylon, and 
other great cities of the east even at the pre- 
sent. day, as liussorab, &c And tins entirely 
corresponds with the representations of scrip- 
ture. * In the days of the prophet Jonah, 
about B. fJ. HOO, 'it seeims to have been a 
“ great city, an exceeding great city, of three 
days" journey,"’ Jonah i 2 ; iii 3 ; perhaps 
in circuit. The population of Nineveh, 
aKo, at that time was very great. It 
contained “ more than suscore thousand 
persons that could not discern between their 
right land and their left, beside much cat- 
tle,” Jonah iv 11 Reckoning the persons 
to have been infants of two years old and 
under, and that these were a fifth part of the 
whole, according to Bochart, the whole po- 
pulation would amount to six hundred thou- 
sand souls. The same number Pliny assigns 
for the population of Scleucia, on the decline 
of Babylon. This population shows that a 
great part of the city must have been left 
open and unbuilt. 

'J^hc threatened overthrow of Nineveh 
within three days, wa^j, by the general repent- 
ance and humiliation of the inhabitants, from 
the highest to the lowest, suspended for 
near two hundred years, until “ their ini- 
quity came to the full and then the pro- 
phecy was literally accomplished, in the 
third year of the siege of the city, by the 
combined Medes and Babylonians ; the king, 
Sardanapalns, being encouraged to hold out 
in consequence of an ancient prophecy, that 
Nmeveli should never be taken by assault, 
till the river became its enem> ; when a 
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mighty inundation of the river, swollen by 
continual rains, came up against a part of 
the city, and threw down twenty stadia of 
the wall in length ; upon which, the king, 
conceiving that the oracle was accomplished, 
burnt himself, his concubines, eunuchs, and 
treasures; and the enemy entering by the 
breach, sacked and razed the city, about 
B. C. 606. Diodorus, also, relates that Be- 
lesis, the governor of Babylon, obtained from 
Arbaces, the king of Media, the ashes of the 
palace, to erect a mount with them near the 
temple of Belus at Babylon; and that he 
forthwith prepared shipping, and, together 
with the ashes, carried away most of the gold 
and silver, of which he had private informa- 
tion given him by one of the eunuchs who 
escaped the fire. Dr. Gillies thinks it incre- 
dible that these could be transported from 
Nineveh to Babylon, three hundred miles 
distant ; but likely enough, if Nineveh was 
only fifty miles from Babylon, with a large 
canal of communication between them, the 
Nahar Malka, or Royal River, But we learn 
from Niebuhr, that the conveyance of goods 
from Nosul to Bagdat by the Tigris is very 
commodious, in the very large boats called 
helleks; in which, in spring, when the river is 
rapid, the voyage may be made in three or four 
days, which would take fifteen by land. I'he 
complete demolition of such immense piles 
as the walls and towers of Nineveh may seem 
matter of surprise to those who do not con- 
sider the nature of the materials of which they 
were constructed, that is, of bricks, dried or 
baked in the sun, and cemented with bitumen, 
which were apt to be “ dissolved” by water, 
or to moulder away by the injuries of the 
weather. Besides, in the east, the materials 
of ancient cities have been often employed m 
the building of new ones in the neighbour- 
hood. Thus Mosul was built with the spoils 
of Nineveh. Tauk Kesra, or the Palace of 
Chosroes, appears to have been built of 
bricks brought from the ruins of Babylon ; 
and so was Hellah, as the dimensions are 
nearly the same, and the proportions so sin- 
gular, And when such materials could con- 
veniently be transported by inland naviga- 
tions, they are to be found at very great dis- 
tances from their ancient place, much far- 
ther, indeed, than are Bagdat and Seleucia, 
or Ctesiphon, from Babylon. 

The book of Nahum was avowedly pro- 
phetic of the destruction of Nineveh ; and it 
is there foretold that ” the gates of the river 
shall be opened, and the palace shall be dis- 
solved, NineVeh of old, like a pool of water, 
with an overflowing flood he will make an 
utter end of the place thereof,” Nahum ii. 
6, 9 ; 1 . 8. The historian describes the facts 
by which the other predictions of the pro- 
phet were as literally fulfilled. He relates 
that the king of Assyria, elated with his for- 
mer victories, and ignorant of the revolt of 
the Bactrians, had abandoned himself to 
scandalous inaction ; had appointed a time of 
festivity, and supplied his soldiers with abun- 
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dance of wine ; and that the general of the 
enemy, apprised, by deserters, of their neg- 
ligence and drunkenness, attacked the Assy- 
rian army while the whole of them were fear- 
lessly giving way to indulgence, destroyed 
great part of them, and drove the rest into 
the city. The words of the prophet were 
hereby verified : “ While they be folden to- 
gether as thorns, and while they are drunken 
as drunkards, they shall be devoured as 
stubble fully dry,” Nahum i. 10. The pro- 
phet promised much spoil to the enemy : 
“ Take the spoil of silver, take the spoil of 
gold ; for there is no end of the store and 
glory out of all the pleasant furniture,” 
Nahum ii. 9. And the historian affirms that 
many talents of gold and silver, preserved 
from the fire, were carried to Kcbatana. 
According to Nahum, iii. 15, the city was 
not only to be destroyed by an overflowing 
flood, but the fire, also, was to devour it ; 
and, as Diodorus relates, partly by water, 
partly by fire, it was destroyed. 

The utter and perpetual destruction and 
desolation of Nineveh were foretold : “The 
Lord will make an utter end of the place 
thereof. Affliction shall not rise up the 
second time She is empty, void, and 
waste,” Nahum i. 8, 9; ii. 10; iii. 17 — 19. 
“ The Lord will stretch out his hand against 
the north, and destroy Assyria, and will make 
Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilder- 
ness. How 18 she become a desolation, a 
place for beasts to lie down in,” Zeph ii. 
13 — 15. In the second century, Lucian, a 
native of a city on the banks of the Euphrates, 
testified that Nineveh was utterly perished, 
that there was no vestige of it remaining, 
and that none could tell where once it was 
situated. This testimony of Lucian, and the 
lapse of many ages during which the place 
was not known where it stood, render it at 
least somewhat doubtful whether the remains 
of an ancient city, opposite to Mosul, which 
have been described as such by travellers, 
be indeed those of ancient Nineveh. It is, 
perhaps, probable that they are the remains 
of the city which succeeded Nineveh, or of 
a Persian city of the same name, which was 
built on the banks of the Tigris by the Per- 
sians subsequently to A. D. 230, and demo- 
lished by the Saracens, A. D. 632. In 
contrasting the then existing great and in- 
creasing population, and the accumulating 
wealth of the proud inhabitants of the mighty 
Nineveh, with the utter ruin that awaited it, 
the word of God, by the prophet Nahum, 
was, “ Make thyself many as the canker- 
worm, make thyself many as the locusts. 
Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above 
the stars of heaven: The canker-worm 
spoileth and flieth away. Thy crowned are 
as the locusts, and thy captains as the great 
grashoppers which camp in the hedges in the 
cold day : but when the sim riseth, they flee 
away ; and their place is not known where 
they are,” or were. Whether these words 
imply that even the site of Nineveh would 
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in future ages, be uncertain or unknown ; or, 
as they rather seem to intimate, that every 
vestige of the palaces of its monarchs, of the 
greatness of its nobles, and of the wealth of 
its numerous merchants, would wholly dis- 
appear ; the truth of the prediction cannot be 
invalidated under either interpretation. The 
avowed ignoiance respecting Nineveh, and 
the oblivion which passed over it, for many 
an age, conjoined with the meagrencss of 
evidence to identify it, still prove that the 
place where it stood was long unknown, and 
that, even now, it can scarcely with certainty 
be determined. And if the only spot that 
bears its name, or that can be said to be the 
place where it was, be indeed the site of one 
of the most extensive of cities on which the 
sun ever shone, and which continued for 
many centuries to be the capital of Assyiia, 
— the principal mounds, few in number, 
which show neither bricks, stones, nor other 
materials of building, — hut are in many places 
overgrown with grass, and resemble the 
mounds left by intrenchments and fortifica- 
tions of ancient Roman camps, and the ap- 
pearances of other mounds and ruins less 
marked than even these, extending for ten 
miles, and widely sjiread, and seeming to be 
the wreck of former buildings, — show that 
Nineveh is left without one monument of 
royalty, without any token whatever of its 
splendour or wealth ; that their place is not 
known where they were ; and that it is indeed 
a desolation, “ empty, void, and waste,” its 
very ruins perished, and less than the wreck 
of what It was. Such an utter ruin, in every 
view, has been made of it ; and such is the 
truth of the divine predictions ! 

NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, answer- 
ing to our March, and which sometimes 
takes from February or April, according to 
the course of the moon. It was made the 
first month of the sacred year, at the coming 
out of Egypt, Exod. xii. 2 ; and it was the 
seventh month of the civil year. By Moses 
it is called Ahib. The name Nisan was in- 
troduced only since the time of Ezra, and 
the return from the captivity of Babylon. 

NISROCH, a god of the Assyrians. Sen- 
nacherib was killed by two of his sons, while 
he was paying his adorations in the temple 
of this deity, 2 Kings xix. 37 ; Isaiah xxxvii. 
38. It is uncertain who this god was. 

NITRE, "iriD, Prov. xxv. 20; Jer. ii. 22. 
This is not the same that we call nitre, or 
saltpetre, but a native salt of a different kind, 
distinguished among naturalists by the name 
of natrum. The natnim of the ancients was 
an earthy alkaline salt. It was found in 
abundance separated from the water of the 
lake Natron in Egypt. It rises from the 
bottom of the lake to the top of the water, 
and is there condensed by the heat of the 
sun into the hard and dry form in which it 
is sold. This salt thus scummed oflf is the 
same in all respects with the Smyrna soap 
earth. Pliny, Matthiolus, and Agricola 
have described it to us : Hippocrates, Galen, 
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Dioscorides, and others, mention its uses. 
•It is also found in great plenty in bindy, a 
province in the inner part of Asia, and in 
many other parts of the east ; and might he 
had m any quantities. The learned Michaelis 
plainly demonstrates, from the nature of the 
thing and the context, that this fossil and 
natural alkali must be that which the Hebrews 
called nether, Solomon must mean the same 
when he compares the effect which unsea- 
sonable mirth has upon a man in affliction 
to the action of vinegar upon nitre, Prov. 
xxv. 20 ; for vinegar has no effect upon what 
we call nitre, but upon the alkali in question 
has a great effect, making it rise up in bub- 
bles with much effervescence It is of a 
soapy nature, and was used to take spots 
from clotlies, and even from the face. Jere- 
miah alludes to this use of it, n. 22. 

NO, or NO-AMMON, a city of Egypt, 
supposed to be Thebes. 

NOAH, the son of Eamech. Amidst the 
general corruption of the human race, Noah 
only was found righteous, (ien. vi. 0 He 
therefore “ found grace m the sight of the 
Lord,” and was directed for his preservation 
to make an ark, the shape and dimensions of 
which were prescribed by the Lord. In A. M . 
1656, and m the six hundredth year of his 
age, Noah, by divine appointment, entered 
the ark with his family, and all the animals 
collected for the renewal of the world, 
(See Deluge.) After the ark had stranded, 
and the earth was in a measure dried, Noah 
offered a burnt-sacrificc to the Lord, of the 
pure animals that were in the ark ; and the 
Lord was pleased to accept of his offering, and 
to give him assurance that he would no more 
destroy the world by water, Gen. ix. He gave 
Noah power over all the brute creation, and 
permitted him to kill and eat of them, as of 
the herbs and fruits of the earth, except the 
blood, the use of which was prohibited. After 
the deluge Noah lived three hundred and fifty 
years ; and the whole time of his life having 
been nine hundred and fifty years, he died, 
A. M. 2006. According to common opinion, 
he divided the earth among his three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. To Shem he gave 
Asia, to Ham Africa, and to Japheth Eu^-ope. 
Some will have it, that besides these three 
sons he had several others. St. Peter calls 
Noah a preacher of righteousness, because 
before the deluge he was incessantly jueach-. 
ing and declaring to men, not only by his 
discourses, but by the building of the ark, 
in which he was emjiloyed a hundred and 
twenty years, that the cloud of divine ven- 
geance was about to burst upon them, ^ But 
his faithful ministry produced no effect, since, 
when the deluge came, it found mankind 
practising their usual enormities, Matt. xxiv. 
37. Several learned men have observed that 
the heathens confounded Saturn, Deucalion, 
Ogyges, the god Cadus or Ouranus, Janus, 
Protheus, Prometheus, &c., with Noah. The 
fable of Deucahon and his wife Pyrrha is 
manifestly drawn from the history of Noah. 
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The rabbins pretend that God gave Noah and 
his sons certain general precepts, which con^ 
tain, according to them, the natural duties 
which are common to all men indifferently, and 
the observation of which alone will be suffi* 
cient to save them. After the law of Moses 
was given, the Hebrews would not suffer any 
stranger to dwell in their country, unless he 
would conform to the precepts or Noah. In 
war, they put to death without quarter all 
who were ignorant of them. These precepts 
are seven in number : the first was against 
the worship of idols; the second, against 
blasphemy, and required to bless the name 
of God; the third, against murder; the 
fourth, against incest and all uncleanness ; 
the fifth, against theft and rapine ; the sixth 
required the administration of justice ; the 
seventh was against eating flesn with life. 
But the antiquity of these precepts is doubt- 
ed, since no mention of them is made in the 
scripture, or in the writings of Josephus, or 
in rhdo; and none of the ancient fathers 
knew anything of them. 

NOD, Land ok, the country to which 
Cain withdrew after the murder of Abel. As 
the precise situation of this country cannot 
possibly be known, so it has given rise to 
much ingenious speculation. All that we 
are told of it is, that it was “ on the east of 
Eden,” or, as it may be rendered, before 
Eden;” which very country of Eden is no 
sure guide for us, as the situation of that 
also is disputed. But, be it on the higher or 
lower Euphrates, (nee Eden,) the land of Nod, 
which stood before it with respect to the 
place where Moses wrote, may still preserve 
the curse of barrenness passed on it for 
Cain’s sake, namely, in the deserts of Syria 
or Arabia. The Chaldee interpreters render 
the word Nod, not as the proper name of a 
country, but as an appellative applied to 
Cain himself, signifying a vagabond or fugi- 
tive, and read, “He dwelt a fugitive in the 
land.” But the Hebrew reads expressly, 
“ He dwelt in the land of Nod.” 

NONCONFORMISTS, dissenters from 
the Church of England ; but the term ap- 
plies more particularly to those ministers 
who were ejected from their livings by the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662 ; the number of 
whom, according to Dr. Calamy, was nearly 
two thousand ; and to the laity who adhered 
to them. The celebrated Mr. Locke says, 
“ Bartholomew-day (the day fixed by the 
Act of Uniformity) was fatal to our church 
and religion, by throwing out a very great 
number of worthy, learned, pious, and ortho- 
dox divines, who could not come up to this 
and other things in that act. And it is worth 
your knowledge, that so great was the zeal 
in carrying on this church-affair, and so 
blind was Sie obedience required, that if you 
compare the time of passing the act with the 
time allowed for the cler^ to subscribe the 
Book of Common Prayer wiereby established, 
you shall plainly find, it could not be printed 
and distributed, so as one man in forty could 
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have seen and read the book before they did 
BO perfectly assent and consent thereto.” 

By this act, the clergy were required to 
subscribe, ex animo, their “ assent and con- 
sent to all and everything contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer,” which had never 
before been insisted on, so rigidly as to de- 
prive them of their livings and livelihood. 
Several other acts were passed about this 
time, very oppressive both to the clergy and 
laity. In the preceding year 1661, the Cor- 
poration Act incapacitated all persons from 
offices of trust ana honour in a corporation, 
who did not receive the sacrament in the 
established church. The Conventicle Act, 
in 1663 and 1670, forbade the attendance at 
conventicles; that is, at places of worship 
other than the Establishment, where more 
than five adults were present beside the 
resident family ; and that under penalties of 
fine and imprisonment by the sentence of 
magistrates, without a jury, 'fhe Oxford 
Act of 1665 banished nonconforming minis- 
ters five miles from any corporate town send- 
ing members to parliament, and prohibited 
them from keeping or teaching schools. The 
Test Act of the same year required all per- 
sons, accepting any office under government, 
to receive the sacrament in the established 
church. 

Such were the dreadful consequences of 
this intolerant spint, that it is supposed that 
near eight thousand died in prison in the 
reign of Charles H. It is said that Mr. Jere- 
miah White had carefully collected a list of 
those who had suflTered between Charles II. 
and the Revolution, which amounted to sixty 
thousand. The same persecutions were car- 
ried on in Scotland ; and there, as well as in 
England, numbers, to avoid the persecution, 
left their country. But, notwithstanding all 
these dreadful and furious attacks upon the 
dissenters, they were not extirpated. Their 
very persecution was in their favour. The 
infamous character of their informers and 
persecutors ; their piety, zeal, and fortitude, 
no doubt, had influence on considerate 
minds ; and, indeed, they had additions from 
the established church, which several clergy- 
men in this reign deserted as a persecuting 
church, and took their lot among them. 
King William coming to the throne, the 
famous Toleration Act passed, by which they 
were exempted from suffering the penalties 
above mentioned, and permission was given 
them to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. In the reign 
of George III., the Act for the Protection 
of Religious Worship superseded the Act of 
Toleration, by still more liberal provisions 
in favour of religious liberty; and in |he 
last reign the Test and Corporation Acts 
were repealed. 

NOPH, Memphis, a celebrated city of 
Eg 3 rpt, and, till the time of the Ptolemies, 
who removed to Alexandria, the residence 
of the ancient kings of Egypt. It stood 
above the dividing of the river Nile, where 
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the Delta begins. Towards the south of this 
city stood the famous pyramids, two of 
which were esteemed the wonders of the 
world ; and in this city was fed the ox Apis, 
which Cambyses slew, in contempt of the 
Egyptians who worshiped it as a deity. The 
kings of Egypt took much pleasure in adorn- 
ing this city ; and it continued in all its 
beauty till the Arabians made a conquest of 
Egypt under the caliph Omar. The general 
who took it built another city near it, named 
Fustal, merely because his tent had been a 
long time set up in that place ; and the Fati- 
mite caliphs, when they became masters of 
Egypt, added another to it, which is known 
to us at* this day by the name of Grand 
Cairo. This occasioned the utter decay of 
Memphis, and led to the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, that it should be “ waste and without 
inhabitant.” The prophets often speak of 
this city, and foretel the miseries it was 
to suflfer from the kings of Chaldea and Per- 
sia, Isai. xix. 13 ; Jer. xliv. 1 ; xlvi. 14, 19; 
Hoseaix. 6; Ezek. xxx. 13, 16. 

NOVATIANS, the followers of Novatian, 
a priest of Rome, and of Novatus, a priest 
of Carthage, in the third century. 'I'hey 
were distinguished merely by their disci- 
pline ; for their religious and doctrinal tenets 
do not appear to be at all different from 
those of the church. They condemned se- 
cond marriages, and for ever excluded from 
their communion all those who after baji- 
tism had fallen into sin. They affected very 
superior purity ; and, though they conceived 
that the worst might possibly hope for eternal 
life, they absolutely refused to re-admit into 
their communion any who had lapsed into sin. 
They separated from the church of Rome, 
because the members of it admitted into 
their communion many who had, during a 
season of persecution, rejected the Christian 
faith. 


NUMBERS, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, being the fourth of the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses; and receives 
its denomination from the numbering of the 
families of Israel by Moses and Aaron, who 
mustered the tribes, and marshalled the 
army, of the Hebrews in their passage 
thpugh the wilderness. A great part of 
this book IS historical, relating several re- 
markable events which happened in that 
journey, and also mentioning various of 
their journeyings in the wilderness. This 
book comprehends the history of about 
thirty-eight years, though the greater part 
of the things recorded fell out in the first 
and last of those years ; and it does not 
appear when those things were done which 
are recorded in the middle of the book. See 
Pentateuch. 

NURSE. The nurse in an eastern family 
is always an important personage. Modern 
travellers inform us, that in Syria she is 
considered as a sort of second parent, whe- 
ther she has been foster-mother or other- 
wise. She always accompanies the bride to 
her husband’s house, and ever remains there 
an honoured character. Thus it was in 
ancient Greece. This will serve to explain 
Gen. XXI v. 59, “ And they sent away Rebekah 
their sister, and her nurse.” In Hmdostan 
the nurse is not looked upon as a stranger, 
but becomes one of the family, and passes 
the remainder of her life in the midst of 
the children she has pucklcd, by whom she 
is honoured and cherished as a second 
mother. In many parts of Hmdostan are 
mosques and mausoleums, built by the Ma- 
homedan princes, near the sepulchres of their 
nurses. They are excited by a grateful 
aflfection to erect these structures in memory 
of those who with maternal anxiety watched 
over their helpless infancy : thus it has been 
from time immemorial. 


OAK. The religious veneration paid to 
this tree, by the original natives of our island 
in the time of the Druids, is well known to 
every reader of British history. We have 
reason to think that this veneration was 
brought from the east ; and that the Druids 
did no more than transfer the sentiments 
their progenitors had received in oriental 
countries. It should appear that the patri- 
arch Abraham resided under an oak, or a 
grove of oaks, which our translators render 
the plain of Mamre ; and that he planted a 
grove of this tree, Gen. xiii. 18. In fact, 
since in hot countries nothing is more desir- 
able than shade, nothing more refreshing 
than the shade of a tree, we may easily sup- 
pose the inhabitants would resort for such 
enjoyment to 

Where’er the oaV» thick branches spread 
A deeper, darker shade. 

Oaks, and groves of oaks, were esteemed 


o 

proper places for religious services ; altars 
were set up under them, Joshua xxiv. 26 ; 
and, probably, in the east as well as in tlie 
west, appointments to meet at conspicuous 
oaks were made, and many affairs were 
transacted or treated of under their shade, 
as we read in Homer, Theocritus, and other 
poets. It was common among the Hebrews 
to sit under oaks, Judges vi. 11; 1 Kings 
xiii. 14. Jacob buried idolatrous images 
under an oak, Gen. xxxv. 4 ; and Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, was buried under one of 
these trees, Gen. xxxv. 8. See 1 Chron. 
X. 12. Abimelech was made king under an 
oak. Judges ix. 6. Idolatry was practised 
under oaks, Isaiah i. 29 ; Ivii. 5 ; Hosea iv, 
13. Idols were made of oaks, Isai. xbv. 14. 

OATH, a solemn mvocation of a superior 
power, admitted to be acquainted with all 
the secrets of our hearts, with our inward 
thoughts as well as our outward actions, to 
3 c 2 
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witness the truth of what we a^ert, and to 
inflict his vengeance upon us if we assert 
what is not true, or promise what we do not 
mean to perform. Almost all nations, whe- 
ther savage or civilized, whether enjoying 
the light of revelation or led only by the 
light of reason, knowing the importance of 
truth, and willing to obtain a barrier against 
falsehood, have had recourse to oaths, by 
which they have endeavoured to make men 
fearful of uttering lies, under the dread of an 
avenging Deity. Among Christians, an oath 
18 a solemn appeal for the truth of our asser- 
tions, the sincerity of our promises, and the 
fidelity of our engagements, to the one only 
God, the Judge of the whole earth, who 
is everywhere present, and sees, and hears, 
and knows, whatever is said, or done, or 
thought, in any part of the world. Such is 
that Being whom Christians, when they take 
an oath, invoke to bear testimony to the 
truth of their words, and the integrity of 
their hearts. Surely, then, if oaths he a 
matter of so much moment, it well behoves 
us not to treat them with levity, nor ever to 
take them without due consideration. Hence 
we ought, with the utmost vigilance, to ab- 
stain from mingling oaths m our ordinary 
discourse, and from associating the name of 
(Jod with low or disgusting images, or using 
it on trivial occasions, as not only a profane 
levity in itself, hut tending to destroy that 
reverence for the Supreme Majesty which 
ought to prevail in society, and to dwell in 
our own hearts. 

“ The forms of oaths,” says Dr. Palejr, 

like other religious ceremonies, have in 
nil ages been various ; consisting, ho%vever, 
for tlie most part of some bodily action, and 
of a prescribed form of words.” Among the 
Jews, the juror held up his right hand to- 
wards heaven, Psalm cxliv. 8 ; llev x. 5. 
The same form is retained m Scotland still. 
Among the Jews, also, an oath of fidelity 
was taken by the servant’s putting hivS hand 
under the thigh of his lord, (lenesis xxiv. 2. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the form 
varied with the subject and occasion of the 
oath : in private contracts, the parties took 
hold of each other’s hands, while they swore 
to the performance ; or they touched the 
altar of the god by whose divinity they 
swore : upon more solemn occasions, it was 
the custom to slay a victim ; and the beast 
being struck down, with certain ceremonies 
and invocations, gave birth to the expres- 
sion, ferire pactum; and to our English 
phrase, translated from this, of “ strik- 
ing a bargain.^' The form of oaths in 
Christian countries is also very different; 
but in no country in the world worse con- 
trived, either to convey the meaning or im- 
press the obligation of an oath, than in our 
own. 'ITie juror with us, after repeating the 
promise or affirmation which the oath is 
intended ter confirm, adds, “ So help me 
God;” or, more frequently, the substance 
of the oath is repeated to the juror by the 
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magistrate, who adds in the conclusion, So 
help you God.” The energy of this sentence 
resides in the particle so: So, that is. Me 
legCf upon condition of my speaking the 
truth, or performing this promise, and not 
otherwise, may God help me ! ITie juror, 
whilst he hears or repeats the words of the 
oath, holds his right hand upon a Bible, or 
other book containing the (lospels, and at 
the conclusion kisses the book. This ob- 
scure and elliptical form, together with the 
levity and frequency of them, has brought 
about a general inadvertency to the obliga- 
tion of oaths, which, both in a religious and 
political view, is much to be lamented ; and 
it merits public consideration, whether the 
requiring of oaths upon so many frivolous oc- 
casions, especially in the customs, and in the 
qualification for petty offices, has any other 
effect than to make such sanctions cheap in 
the minds of the people A pound of tea can- 
not travel regularly from the ship to the con- 
sumer, without costing half a dozen oaths 
at least ; and the same security for the due 
discharge of their office, namely, that of an 
oath, ih required from a churchwarden and 
an archbishop ; fiom a petty constable and 
the chief justice of England. Oaths, how- 
ever, are lawful ; and, whatever he the form, 
the signification is the same. Historians 
have justly remarked, that when the rever- 
ence for an oath began to dimmish among 
the Romans, and the loose Epicurean sys- 
tem, which discarded the belief of provid- 
ence, was introduced, the Roman honour 
and prosperity from that period began to 
decline. I'he Quakers refuse to swear upon 
any occasion, founding their scruples con- 
ceining the lawfulness of oaths upon our 
•Saviour’s prohibition, “ Swear not at all,” 
Matt. V. 34. But it seems our Lord there 
referred to the vicious, wanton, and unau- 
thorized swearing in common discourse, and 
not to judicial oaths ; for he himself answer- 
ed, when interrogated, upon oath, Matthew 
XXVI. 63, 64 ; Mark xiv. 61. The apostle 
Paul also makes use of e.xpressions which 
contain the natuie of oaths, Romans i. 9; 
1 Cor. XV. 31 ; 2 Cor. i. 18 ; Gal. i. 20; Heb. 
vi. 13 — 17* The administration of oaths 
supposes that God will punish false swearing 
with more severity than a simple lie, or 
bleach of jiromise ; for which belief there 
are the following reasons: 1. Perjury is a 
sm of greater deliberation. 2. It violates 
a superior confidence. 3. God directed 
the Israelites to swear by his name, Deut. 
vi. 13; X. 20; and was pleased to con- 
firm his covenant with that people by an 
oath; neither of which, it is probable, he 
would have done, had he not intended to 
represent oaths as having some meaning 
and effect beyond the obligation of a bare 
promise. 

OBADIAH the prophet is thought to 
have been the same as the governor of 
Ahab's house, 1 Kings xviii. 3, &c. ; and 
some are of opinion, he was that Obadiak 
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whom Josiah made overseer of the works of 
the temple, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. Indeed, the 
age in which this prophet lived is very uncer- 
tain. Some think that he was contemporary 
with Hosea, Amos, and Joel ; whilst others 
are of opinion that he lived in the time of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and that he delivered 
his prophecy about B. C. 585, soon after the 
destruction of Jesusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. His book, which consists of a single 
chapter, is written with great beauty and 
elegance, and contains predictions of the 
utter destruction of the Edomites, and of the 
future restoration and prosperity of the Jews. 

OBED EDOM, son of Jeduthun, a Levite, 

1 Chron. xvi. 38, and the father of Shemaiah 
and others, 1 Chron. xvi 5. We learn that 
the Lord blessed this man exceedingly, 
on account of the ark resting under his roof, 

2 Sam. VI. 10, 11 . David having removed 
the ark to the place he had previously pre- 
pared for its reception, Obcd-Edoin and his 
sons were appointed to be keepers of the 
doors of the temple, 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21. 
Obed'Edom is called the Gittite, probably 
because he was of Gathrimmon, a city of the 
Levites beyond Jordan, Joshua x\i. 24, 25. 

ODED, a prophet of the Lord, who, be- 
ing at Samaria when the Israelites of the ten 
tribes returned from the wai with their king 
Pekali, together with two hundred thousand 
of the people of Judah, whom they had 
taken captive, wont out to meet them , and 
through Ills remonstrances the captives were 
liberated, 2 Cliioii. xxviu. This chcums'ance 
i-5 all that is lecorded concerning Oded. 

OPFLIUiNliS. Among the Jews, under 
the Mosaic law, a vaiioty of oHViings of dif- 
ferent kinds wore appointed, whicliaic accu- 
rately and fully do^enbed in the bcgmiung 
of the book ot Leviticus 

Burnt-ofTerings, or holoCiiiiits, saciifices 
in which the viLiirns were wholly consumed, 
were exjiiatory, and more ancient than any 
others, and weic, for that reason, held in 
special honour. It was in eoiibidoration of 
these circumstances that Moses gave pre- 
cepts in regard to this kind of sacrihces 
first. Lev. i. 3. Holocausts might be offered 
by means of the Hebrew piiests, when 
brought by the heathen, or those who liad 
originated from another nation ; such per- 
sons being unable to offer sin or trespass- 
ofterings, since this sort of sacrifices had 
particular reference to some neglect or vio- 
lation of the Mosaic law, by whose author- 
ity they did not acknowledge themselves 
bound. Holocausts were expiatory, and we 
accordingly find that they were offered some- 
times for the whole people ; for instance, the 
morning and the evening sacrifices; and 
sometimes by an individual for himself alone, 
either from the free impulse of his feelings, 
or in fulfilment of a vow. Psalm li. 19 ; Ixvi. 
13, 14. They were required to be offered 
under certain combinations of circumstances 
pointed out in the Mosaic laws ; namely, by 
a Nazarite, who had been unexpectedly ren- 


dered unclean, or who had completed the 
days of his separation, Num. vi. 11—16; by 
those who had been healed of leprosy ; and 
by women after child-birth. Lev. xii 6, a 
The victims immolated at a holocaust were 
bullocks of three years old, goats and lambs 
of a year old, turtle-doves, and young pi- 
geons. Not only the parts which were ex- 
pressly destined for the altar, but also the 
other parts of the victims, were burned. A 
libation of wme was jioured out upon the 
altar. It was the practice among the gentile 
nations, (an allusion to which occurs in Phi- 
lip. li. 17, and 2 I’lm. iv. 6,) to jiour the wine 
out between the horns of the victims which 
they immolated to iheir idols. The priest 
partially wrung or cut off the heads of the 
turtle-doves and young pigeons, sprinkled 
the blood on the side of the altar, plucked 
out the feathers and the crop, and cast them 
to the east of the altar into the place for the 
reception of ashes, and placed the remainder, 
after having cleft or bioken the wings, upon 
the fire, Lev. i. 3 — 17. 

Drink-offerings. With a bullock, half a 
hill of wine, with three-tenth deals of flour, 
and half a bin of oil. With a ram, one-third 
of a lim of wine, with two-tenth deals of 
flour, and oiie-ihird of a hin of oil With a 
lamb or a kid of the goats, one quaiter of a 
Inn of wine, one- tenth deal of flour, and one 
quarter of a hin of oil. With a sheaf of the 
hrst-fiuits, one quaitcr of a hm of wine, 
one-tenth deal of flour, with oil. 

Meut-olienngs. These, like the drink- 
offerings, were appendages to the sacrifices. 
They were of thin rakes or wafers. In some 
instances they uere offered alone. 

lleavc-offeimgs. So called from the sacri- 
fice being lifted up towards heaven, m token 
of Its being devoted to Jehovah. 

l*caee-oirer'ings. Bullocks, heifers, goats, 
rams, and shec]) were the only animals saeri- 
ficed on tliese occabions, Lev. in. 1 — 17 ; vii. 
23 — 27. These sacrifices, which were offered 
as an indication of gratitude, were accompa- 
nied with unleavened cakes, covered with oil, 
by pouring it upon them ; with thin cakes or 
wafers, likewise unleavened, and besmeared 
with oil ; also with another kind of cakes, 
made of fine meal, and kneaded with oil. 
The priest, who sprinkled the blood, pre- 
sented one of each of these kinds of cakes 
as an offering, Lev. vii. 11 — 14, 28 — 35. 
The remainder of the animal substance and 
of the cakes was conv^erted by the person 
who made the offering into an entertainment, 
to which widows, orphans, the poor, slaves, 
and Levites were invited. What was not 
eaten on the clay of the offeiing might be 
reserved till the succeeding ; but that which 
remained till the third was to be burned ; a 
regulation winch was made m order to pre- 
vent the omission or putting off of the 
season of this benevolence and joy. Lev. vii. 
15—21 ; Deut. xii. 18 This feast could be 
celebrated beyond the limits of the taber^ 
nacle, or temjde, but not beyond the city, 
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Siii-oiSerlniifs were for expiation of par- 
ticular sms, or legal imperfections, called 
therefore sin-offenngs: the first sort were 
for sins of ignorance or surprise, either 
from the High Priest, or body of the com- 
munity, from the rulers, or any one of the 
common people. The other sort of sin- 
offerings were for voluntary sins ; but as to 
the more capital violations of the moral law, 
as murder, adultery, or the worship of idols, 
no expiatory sacrifice was admittecf. 

Trespass-offerings were not required of 
the people as a body. They were to be 
offered by individuals, who, through igno- 
rance, mistake, or want of reflection, had 
neglected some of the ceremonial pre- 
cepts of Moses, or some of those natural 
laws, which had been introduced into 
his code, and sanctioned with the penalty 
of death ; and who were subsequently con- 
scious of their error. The person who, being 
sworn as a witness, concealed the truth by 
keeping silent ; the man who, having become 
contaminated without knowing it, had omit- 
ted purification, but had afterwacrds become 
acauainted with the fact; the person who 
hau rashly sworn to do a thing, and had not 
done it ; all these delinquents offered a lamb 
or kid, or, m case of poverty, two doves or 
young pigeons, the one for a trespass, the 
other for a sin-offering. In case the person 
w^as unusually poor, he was required to offer 
merely the tenth part of an epha of fine 
meal without oil or frankincense. Lev. hi. 
1—16. Whoever appropriated to himself 
anything consecrated, or anything that was 
promised, or found, or stolen, or deposited 
in his possession for keeping ; whoever swore 
falsely, or omitted to restore the goods that 
belonged to another, or injured him in any 
other way, presented for his trespass a ram, 
which had been submitted to the estimation 
of the pnest, and not only made restitution, 
but allowed an additional amount of a fifth 
part by way of indemnification. lie who had 
committed fornication with a betrothed bond- 
maid, previously to her being redeemed from 
servitude, offered a ram for the trespass. 
Lev. xix. 20—9,2. Nazarites, who had been 
unexpectedly rendered unclean, presented a 
lamb of a year old, Num. vi ll. Finally, 
lepers, when restored to health, and purified, 
sacrificed a ram. Lev. xiv. 10 — H. The 
ceremonies were the same as in the sin- 
offerings. 

Wave-offering. It was so called, because 
it was waved up and down, and towards the 
east, west, north, and south, to signify, that 
he to whom it was offered was Lord of the 
universe, the God who fills all space, and 
to whom all things of right belong. See 
Sacrifices. 

OG, a king of Bashan ; being a giant of 
the race of the Rephaim. Moses records 
the conquest of Og, and his destruction. 
After which his country was given to the 
tribe of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, Num. xxi. 33. See Giants. 
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OIL, fDtt?. The invention and use of oil 
is of the highest antiquity. It is said that 
Jacob poured oil upon the pillar which he 
erected at Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 18. The ear- 
liest kind was that which is extracted from 
olives. Before the invention of mills, this 
was obtained by pounding them in a mortar, 
Exod. xxvii. 20 ; and sometimes by treading 
them with the feet in the same manner as 
were grapes, Deut. xxxiii. 24; Micah vi. 15. 
Tlie Hebrews used common oil with their 
food, in their meat-offerings, for burning in 
their lamps, &c. As vast quantities of oil 
were made by the ancient Jews, it became 
an article of exportation. The great demand 
for it in Egypt led the Jews to send it thither. 
The prophet Hosea thus upbraids his dege- 
nerate nation with the servility and folljr of 
their conduct : “ Ephraim feedeth on wmd, 
and followeth after the east wind ; he daily 
increaseth falsehood and vanity : and a league 
is made with Assyria, and oil carried into 
Egypt,” Hosea xii. 1. The Israelites, in the 
dechne of their national glory, carried the 
produce of their olive plantations into Egypt 
as a tribute to their ancient oppressors, or as 
a present to conciliate their favour, and ob- 
tain their assistance in the sanguinary wars 
which they were often compelled to wage 
with the neighbouring states. There was an 
unguent, very precious and sacred, used in 
anointing the priests, the tabernacle, and 
furniture This was compounded of spicy 
drugs ; namely, myrrh, sweet cinnamon, 
sweet calamus, and cassia, mixed with oil- 
olive. 

OLIVE-TREE, n't, i\ala, Matt, xxi. 1 ; 
Rom. xi 17, 24; James iii. 12; aypi4\cuos. 
oleaster, the wild olive, Rom. xi. 17, 24. 
Tournefort mentions eighteen kinds of olives ; 
but in the scripture we only read of the cul- 
tivated and wild olive. The cultivated olive 
is of a moderate height, and thrives best in 
a sunny and warm soil. Its trunk is knottjr ; 
its bark is smooth, and of an ash colour; its 
wood is solid, and yellowish ; its leaves are 
oblong, and almost like those of the willow, 
of a dark green colour on the upper side, 
and a whitish below. In the month of June 
it puts forth white flowers, growing in 
bunches, each of one piece, and widening 
toward the top, and dividing into four parts. 
After this flower succeeds the fruit, which is 
oblong and plump. It is first green, then 
pale, and, when quite ripe, becomes black. 
Witliin it is enclosed a hard stone, filled with 
oblong seeds. The wild olives were of a 
less kind. Canaan much abounded with 
olives. It seems almost every proprietor, 
whether kings or subjects, had their olive- 
yards. The olive-branch was, from most 
ancient times, used as the symWl of recon- 
ciliation and peace. 

’ OLIVEtS. The Mount of Olives was situ- 
ated to the east of Jerusalem, and divided 
from the city only by the brook Kidron, and 
by the valley of Jehoshaphat, which stretches 
out from tne north to the south. It was 
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upon this mount that Solomon built temples 
to the gods of the Ammonites, 1 Kings xi. 7, 
and the Moabites, out of complaisance to 
his wives of those nations. Hence it is that 
the Mount of Olives is called the mountain 
of comiption, 2 Kings xxiii. 13 . The Mount 
of Olives forms part of a ridge of limestone 
hills, extending to the north and the south- 
west. Pococke describes it as having four 
summits. On the lowest and most northerly 
of these, which, he tells us, is called Sulman 
Tashy, the stone of Solomon, there is a large 
domed sepulchre, and several other Moham- 
medan tombs. The ascent to this point, 
which is to the north-east of the city, he 
describes as very gradual, through pleasant 
corn-fields, planted with olive-trees. The 
second summit is that which overlooks the 
city ; the path to it rises from the ruined 
gardens of Ciethsemane, which occupy part 
of the valley. About half way up the ascent 
is a ruined monastery, built, as the monks 
tell us, on the spot where our Saviour wept 
over Jerusalem. From this point, the spec- 
tator enjoys, perhaps, the best view of the 
Holy City. ()n reaching the summit, an 
extensive view is obtained towards the east, 
embracing the fertile plain of Jericho, watered 
by the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, enclosed 
by mountains of considerable grandeur. 
Here there is a small village, surrounded 
by some tolerable corn-land. This sum- 
mit is not relatively high, and would more 
properly be termed a hill than a mountain : 
It is not above two miles distant from Jeru- 
salem. At a short distance from the summit 
is shown the supposed print of our Saviour's 
left foot ; Chateaubriand says the mark of 
the right was once visible, and Bernard de 
Breidenbach saw it in 1483 ! I'his is the spot 
fixed upon by the mother of Constantine, as 
that from which our Lord ascended, and 
over which she accordingly erected a church 
and monastery, the rums of which still re- 
main. Pococke describes the building which 
was standing in his time, as a small Gothic 
chapel, round within, and octagonal without, 
and tells us that it was converted into a 
mosque. The Turks, for a stipulated sum, 
permit the Christian pilgrims to take an im- 
pression of the foot-print in wax or plaster, 
to carry home. ** Twice,” says Dr. Richard- 
son, “I visited this memorable spot; and 
each time it was crowded with devout pil- 
grims, taking casts of the holy vestige. They 
had to purchase permission of the Turks; 
but, had it not been m the possession of the 
Turks, they would have had to purchase it 
from the more mercenary and not less mer- 
ciless Romans or Greeks.” On Ascension 
eve, the Christians come and encamp in the 
court, and that night they perform the offices 
of the ascension. Here, however, as with 
regard to Calvary and almost all the supposed 
sacred places, superstition has blindly fol- 
lowed the blind. That this is not the place 
of the ascension, is certain from the words of 
St. Luke, who says that our Lord led out 
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his disciples ‘"as far as Bethany, and lifted 
up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up to heaven,” 
Acts i. Bethany is a small village to the 
east of the Mount of Olives, on the road to 
Jericho, not further from Jerusalem than the 
pinnacle of the bill. There are two roads to 
It ; one passes over the Mount of Olives ; the 
other, which is the shorter and easier, winds 
round the eastern end, having the greater 
part of the hill on the north or left hand, 
and on the right the elevation called by some 
writers the Mount of OlFcnce, which is, 
however, verv little above the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. The village of Bethany is small 
and poor, and the cultivation of the soil is 
much neglected ; but it is a pleasant and 
somewhat romantic spot, sheltered by IMount 
Olivet on the north, and abounding with 
trees and long grass. The inhabitants are 
Arabs. 

The olive is still found growing in 
patches at the foot of the mount to winch it 
gives its name ; and as a spontaneous pro- 
duce, uninterruptedly resulting from the 
onginal growth of this part of the mountain, 
it is impossible,” says Dr. E D. Clarke, “to 
view even these trees with indifference,” Titus 
cut down all the wood in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem; but ibere would seem to have 
been constantly springing up a succession of 
these hardy trees. “It is truly a curious 
and interesting fact,” adds the learned tra- 
veller, “ that, during a period of little more 
than two thousand years, Hebrews, Assy- 
rians, Romans, Moslems, and (Christians, 
have been successively in possession of the 
rocky mountains of Palestine ; yet, the olivo 
still vindicates its paternal soil, and is found, 
at this day, upon the same spot wdiich was 
called by the Hebrew writers Mount Olivet 
and the Mount of Olives, eleven centimes 
before the Christian era,” 2 Sam. xv. 30 ; 
Zech. xiv. 4 . 

OMEGA, the last letter in the Greek 
alphabet. Rev. i 8 ; a title of Chiist. 

OMNIPOTENCE. See Almighty 

OMNIPRESENCE, that attribute of God 
by which he is present in all places. The 
statement of this doctnne in the insjiired 
records, like that of all the other attributes 
of God, is made in tlieir own peculiar tone 
and emphasis of majesty and sublimity. 
“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If I 
ascend up to heaven, thou art there; if 1 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art there ; 
if I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me. Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I shall not see him ? Do 
not I fin heaven and earth, saith the. Lord ? 
Am 1 a God at hand, saith the Lord, and not 
a God afar off?” “Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold, heaven is my throne, and the earth 
is my footstool.” ” Behold, heaven, and the 
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heaven of heavens cannot contain thee." 
^‘Though he dig into hell, thence shall my 
hand t^e him ; though he climb up into 
heaven, thence will I bring him down ; and 
though he hide himself in the top of Carmel, 

I will search and take him out from thence." 

In him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” “ He filleth all things.” 

Some striking passages on the ubiquity of 
the divine presence may be found in the 
writings of some of the Greek philosophers* 
arising out of this notion, that God was the 
soul of the world ; but their very connexion 
with this speculation, notwithstanding the 
imposing phrase occasionally adopted, strik- 
ingly marks the difference between their 
most exalted views, and those of the Hebrew 
prophets on this subject. To a large pro- 
portion of those who hold a distinguished 
rank among the ancient theistical philoso- 
phers, the idea of the personality of the 
Deity was in a great measure unknown. 
The Deity by them was considered, not so 
much an intelligent Being, as an animating 
power, diffused throughout the world, and 
was introduced into their speculative system 
to account for the motion of that passive 
mass of matter, which was supposed co-eval, 
and indeed co-existent, with himself. These 
defective notions are confessed by Gibbon, a 
writer not disposed to undervalue their at- 
tainments ; The philosophers of Greece 
deduced their morals from the nature of 
man, rather than from that of God. They 
meditated, however, on the divine nature, 
as a very curious and important speculation* ; 
and, in the profound inquiry, they displayed 
the strength and weakness of the human 
understanding. Of the four most considera- 
ble sects, the Stoics and the Platonicians 
endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests 
of reason and piety. Thev have left us the 
most sublime proofs of tlie existence and 
perfections of the First Cause ; but as it was 
impossible for them to conceive the creation 
of matter, the workman, in the Stoic philo- 
sophy, was not sufficiently distinguished 
from the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the 
spiritual God of Plato and his disciples re- 
eemhled more an idea than a substance.” 

Similar errors have been revived in the 
infidel philosophy of modern times, from 
Spinoza down to the later offspring of the 
German and French schools The same 
remark applies also to the oriental philoso- 
phy, which presents at this day a perfect 
view of the boasted wisdom of ancient 
Greece, which was “ brought to nought ” by 
“the foolishness” of apostolic preaching. 
But in the scriptures there is nothing con- 
fused in the doctrine of the divine ubiquity. 
<Tod is ever)nvhere, but he is not every 
thing. All things have their being in bim, 
hut he is distinct from all things ; he fflls 
the universe, but is not mingled with it. He 
is the intelligence which guides, and the 
power which sustains ; but his personality is 
preserved, and he is independent of the 
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works of his hands, however vast and noble. 
So far is his presence from being bounded 
by the universe itself, that, as we are taught 
in the passage above quoted from the Psalms, 
were it possible for us to wing our way into 
the immeasurable depths and breadths of 
space, God would there surround us, in as 
absolute a sense as that in which he is said 
to be about our bed and our path in that 
part of the world where his will has placed 
us. 

On this, as on all similar subjects, the 
scriptures use terms which are taken in their 
common-sense acceptation among mankind ; 
and though the vanity of the human mind 
disposes many to seek a philosophy in the 
doctrine thus announced deeper than that 
which its popular terms convey, we are 
bound to conclude, if we would pay but a 
common respect to an admitted revelation, 
that, where no manifest figure of speech 
occurs, the truth of the doctrine lies in the 
tenor of the terms by which it is expressed. 
Otherwise there would be no revelation, wo 
do not say, of the modus ^ (for that is con- 
fessedly incomprehensible,) but of the fact. 
In the case before us, the terms presence and 
place are used according to common notions; 
and must he so taken, if the scriptures are 
intelligible. Metaphysical refinements are 
not scriptural doctrines, when they give to 
the terms chosen by the Holy Spirit an 
acceptation out of their general and proper 
use, and make them the signs of a perfectly 
distinct class of ideas; if, indeed, all dis- 
tinctness of idea IS not lost in the attempt. 
It is therefore m the popular and just, be- 
cause scriptural, manner, that we are to con- 
ceive of the omnipresence of (iod. If we 
reflect upon ourselves, we may observe that 
we fill but a small space, and that our know- 
ledge or power reaches but a little way. We 
can act at one time m one place only, and 
the sphere of our influence is narrow at 
largest. Would we be witnesses to what is 
done at any distance from us, or exert there 
our active powers, we must remove ourselves 
thither For this reason we are necessarily 
Ignorant of a thousand things which pass 
around us, incapable of attending and man- 
aging any great variety of affairs, or perform- 
ing at the same time any number of actions, 
for our own good, or for the benefit of others. 
Although we feel this to be the present con- 
dition of our being, and the limited state of 
our intelligent and active powers, yet we can 
easily conceive there may exist beings more 
perfect, and whose presence may extend far 
and wide : any one of whom, present in 
what are to us various places, at the same 
time, may know at once what is done in all 
these, and act m all of them ; and thus be 
able to regard and direct a variety of affairs 
at the same instant : and who further being 
qualified, by the purity and activity of their 
nature, to pass from one place to another 
with great ease and swiftness, may thus fill 
a large sphere of action, direct a great variety 
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of affairs, confer a great number of benefits, 
and observe a multitude of actions at the 
same time, or in so swift a succession as to 
us would appear but one instant. Thus per- 
fect we may readily believe the angels of 
God. 

We can further conceive this extent of 
presence, and of ability for knowledge and 
action, to admit of degrees of ascending per- 
fection approaching to infinite. And when 
we have thus raised our thoughts to the idea 
of a being, who is not only present through- 
out a large empire, but throughout our 
world ; and not only in every part of our 
world, but in every part of all the number- 
less suns and worlds which roll m the starry 
heavens, — who is not only able to enliven 
and actuate the plants, animals, and men who 
live upon this globe, but countless varieties of 
creatures everywhere in an immense universe, 
— yea, whose presence is not confined to 
the universe, immeasurable as that is by any 
finite mind, but who is present everywhere 
in infinite space ; and who is therefore able 
to create still new worlds, and fill them with 
proper inhabitants, attend, supply, and go- 
vern them all, — when we have thus gradu- 
ally raised and enlarged our conceptions, we 
have the best idea we can form of the uni- 
versal presence of the great Jehovah, who 
filleth heaven and earth. There is no part 
of the universe, no poitioii of space, unin- 
habited by God ; none wliciein this lleing of 
perfect power, wisdom, and benevolence is 
not essentially present, ('ould we with the 
swiftness of a sun-beam dait ourselves be- 
yond the limits of the creation, and for ages 
continue our progiess in infnulc space, we 
should still be surrounded with the divine 
presence; nor evei be able to reach that 
space where God is not llis presence also 
penetrates every ])art of our woild ; the most 
solid parts of the earth cannot exclude it ; 
for It pierces as easily the centre of the globe 
as the empty air. All cieatures live and 
move and have their being m him. And the 
inmost recesses of the human heart can no 
more exclude his presence, or conceal a 
thought from his knowledge, than the deep- 
est caverns of the earth. 

The illustrations and confirmatory proofs 
of this doctrine which the material world 
furnishes, are numerous and striking. It is 
a most evident and acknowledged tnith that 
a being cannot act where it is not . if, there- 
fore, actions and effects, which manifest the 
highest wisdom, powder and goodness in the 
author of them, arc continually produced 
everywhere, the author of these actions, or 
God, must be continually present with us, 
and wherever he thus acts. The matter 
which composes the world is evidently life- 
less and thoughtless: it must therefore be 
incapable of moving itself, or designing or 
producing any effects which require wisdom 
or power. The matter of our world, or the 
small parts which constitute the air, the 
earth, and the waters, is yet continually 
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moved, so as to produce effects of this kind ; 
such are the innumerable herbs, and trees, 
and fruits which adorn the earth, and sup- 
port the countless millions of creatures wlio 
inhabit it. There must therefore be con- 
stantly present, all over the earth, a most 
wise, mighty, and good Being, the author 
and director of these motions. 

We cannot, it is true, see him with our 
bodily eyes, because he is a pure Spirit ; yet 
this is not any proof that he is not present. 
A judicious discourse, a series of kind ac- 
tions, convince us of the presence of a friend, 
a person of prudence and benevolence. We 
cannot see the present mind, the seat and 
principle of these qualities ; yet the constant 
regular motion of the tongue, the hand, and 
the whole body, (which are the instruments 
of our souls, as the material universe and 
all the various bodies in it are the instru- 
ments of the Deity,) will not suffer us to 
doubt that there is an intelligent and bene- 
volent principle within the body which pro- 
duces all these skilful motions and kind 
actions. The sun, the air, the earth, and the 
waters, are no more able to move themselves, 
and produce all that beautiful and useful, 
variety of plants, and fruits, and trees, with 
which our earth is covered, than the body 
of a man, when the soul hath left it, is able 
to move Itself, form an instrument, plough a 
field, or build a house. If the laying out 
judiciously and well cultivating a small 
estate, sowing it with proper giain at the 
best tunc ot the year, watering it m due sea- 
son and quantities, and gathering in the 
fruits wlieri ripe, and laying them up in the 
best manner, — if all these effects prove the 
estate to have a manager, and the manager 
j)o^'<essed of skill and strength, — certainly 
the eiiliglitening and warming the whole 
earth by the sun, and so directing its motion 
and the motion of the earth as to produce in 
a constant useful succession day and night, 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest ; 
the watering the earth continually by the 
clouds, and thus bringing forth immense 
quantities of lierl;age, gram, and fruits, — 
certainly all these effects continually pro- 
duced, must prove that a Being of the great- 
est power, wisdom, and benevolence is con- 
tinually present throughout our world, which 
he thus supports, moves, actuates, and makes 
fruitful. 

The fire which warms us knows nothing 
of its serviceableness to this purpose, nor of 
the wise laws according to which its particles 
are moved to produce this effect. And that 
it is placed in such a part of the house, where 
It may be greatly beneficial and no way hurt- 
ful, is ascribed without hesitation to the con- 
trivance and labour of a person who knew its 
proper place and uses. And if we came daily 
into a house wherein we saw this was regu- 
larly done, though we never saw an inha- 
bitant in It, we could not doubt that the 
house was occupieil by a rational inhabitant. 
That huge globe of fire in the heavens, which 
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we call the eun, and on the light and influ- 
ences of which the fertility of our world, and 
the life and pleasure of all animals, depend, 
knows nothing of its serviceableness to these 
purposes, nor of the wise laws according to 
which its beams are dispensed, nor what 
lace or motions were requisite for these 
eneficial purposes. Yet its beams are darted 
constantly in infinite numbers, every one 
according to those well-chosen laws, and its 
proper place and motion are maintained. 
Must not, then, its place be appointed, its 
motion regulated, and beams darted, by al- 
mighty wisdom and goodness, which prevent 
the sun’s ever wandering m the boundless 
spaces of the heavens, so as to leave us in 
disconsolate cold and darkness, or coming so 
near, or emitting his rays in such a manner, 
as to burn us up? Must not the great 
Being who enlightens and warms us by the 
sun, his instrument, who raises and sends 
down the vapours, brings forth and ripens 
the grain and fruits, and who is thus ever 
acting around us for our benefit, be always 
present in the sun, throughout the air, and 
all over the earth, which he thus moves and 
actuates ? 

This earth is in itself a dead motionless 
mass, and void of all counsel ; yet proper 
parts of it are continually raised through the 
small pipes which compose the bodies of 
plants and trees, and are made to contribute 
to their growth, to open and shine in blossoms 
and leaves, and to swell and harden into fruit. 
Could blind, thoughtless particles thus con- 
tinually keep on their way, through num- 
berless windings, without once blundering, 
if they were not guided by an unerring 
hand ? Can the most perfect human skill 
from earth and water form one grain, much 
more a variety of beautiful and relishing 
fruits ? Must not the directing mind, who 
does all this constantly, be most wise, 
mighty, and benevolent ? Must not the 
Being who thus continually exerts his skill 
and energy around us, for our benefit, be 
confessed to be always present and con- 
cerned for our welfare? Can these effects 
be ascribed to anything below an all-wise 
and almighty cause? And must not this 
cause be present wherever he acts ? Were 
Cod to speak to us every month from heaven, 
and with a voice loud as thunder declare that 
he observes, provides for, and governs us ; 
this would not be a proof, in the judgment of 
sound reason, by many degrees so valid : 
since much less wisdom and power are re- 
quired to form such sounds m the air, than 
to produce these effects $ and to give, not 
merely verbal declarations, but substantial 
evidences of his presence and care over us. 
In every part and place of the universe, with 
which we are acquainted, we perceive the 
exertion of a power, which we believe, 
mediately or immediately, to proceed from 
the Deity. For instance *. in what part or 
point of space, that has ever been explored, 
do we not discover attraction ? In what re- 
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gions do we not find light ? In what acces- 
sible portion of our globe do we not meet 
with gravity, magnetism, electricity ; toge- 
ther with tne properties also and powers of 
organized substances, of vegetable or of 
animated nature ? Nay, further, what king- 
dom is there of nature, what corner of space, 
in which there is anything that can be ex- 
amined by us, where we do not fall upon 
contrivance and design? The only renec- 
tion, perhaps, which arises in our minds from 
this view of the world around us, is, that the 
laws of nature everywhere prevail ; that they 
are uniform and universal. But what do we 
mean by the laws of nature, or by any law ? 
Effects are produced by power, not by laws. 
A law cannot execute itself. A law refers 
us to an agent. 

The usual argument a priori, on this at- 
tribute of the divine nature, has been stated 
as follows ; but, amidst such a mass of de- 
monstration of a much higher kind, it can- 
not be of any great value : — The First Cause, 
the supreme all-perfect mind, as he could not 
derive his being from any other cause, must 
be independent of all other, and therefore 
unlimited. He exists by an absolute neces- 
sity of nature ; and as all the parts of infi- 
nite space are exactly uniform and alike, for 
the same reason that he exists in any one 
part he must exist in all. No reason can be 
assigned for excluding him from one part, 
which would not exclude him from all. But 
that he Is present in some parts of space, the 
evident effects of his wisdom, power, and 
benevolence continually produced, demon- 
strate beyond all rational doubt. He must 
therefore be alike present everywhere, and 
fill infinite space with his infinite Being. 

Among metaphysicians, it has been matter 
of dispute, whether God is present every 
where by an infinite extension of his essence. 
This is the opinion of Newton, Dr S. Clarke, 
and their followers ; others have objected to 
this notion, that it might then be said, God 
is neither m heaven nor in earth, but only a 
part of God in each. The former opinion, 
however, appears most in harmony with the 
scriptures ; though the term extension, 
through the inadequacy of language, conveys 
too material an idea. The objection just 
stated is wholly grounded on notions taken 
from material objects, and is therefore of 
little weight, because it is not applicable to 
an immaterial substance. It is best to con- 
fess with one who had thought deeply on 
the subject, “ There is an incompehensible- 
ness in the manner of everything about 
which no controversy can or ought to be 
concerned.” Tliat we cannot comprehend 
how God is fully, and completely, and un- 
dividedly present everywhere, need not sur- 
prise us, when we reflect that the manner in 
which ohr own minds are present with our 
bodies is as incomprehensible as the manner 
in which the Supreme Mind is present with 
everything in the universe. 
OMNISCIENCE. This attribute of God 
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is constantly connected in scripture with his 
omnipresence, and forms a part of almost 
every description of that attribute; for, as 
God is a Spirit, and therefore intelligent, if 
he is everywhere, if nothing can exclude 
him, not even the most solid bodies, nor the 
minds of intelligent beings, then are all 
things naked and opened to the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do. Where he acts, 
he is ; and where he is, he perceives. He 
understands and considers things absolutely, 
and as they are in their own natures, powers, 
properties, differences, together with all the 
circumstances belonging to them. “ KnoTO 
unto him are all his works from the begin- 
ning of the world,” rather, iir'ai&vos, from 
all eternity ; known, before they were made, 
in their possible, and known, now they are 
made, in their actual, existence. “Lord, 
thou hast searched me and known me ; thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising, 
thou understandest my thought afar off. 
Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, 
O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. The 
darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night 
shineth as the day. The ways of man are 
before the eyes of the Lord, and he ponder- 
eth all his goings ; he searcheth their hearts, 
and understandeth every imagination of their 
thoughts.” Nor is this perfect knowledge 
to be confined to men or angels ; it reaches 
into the state of the dead, and penetrates the 
regions of the damned “Hell,” hades, 
“is naked before him; and destruction,” 
the seats of destruction, “ hath no covering.” 
No limits at all are to be set to this perfec- 
tion : “ (ireat is the Lord, his understanding 
is infinite.” 

In Psalm xciv. the knowledge of God is 
argued from the communication of it to 
men : “ Understand, ye brutish among the 
people ; and, ye fools, when will ye be wise ? 
He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 
He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he 
correct ? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall not he know ? ” This argument is as 
easy as it is conclusive, obliging all who 
acknowledge a First Cause, to admit his per- 
fect intelligence, or to take refuge in athe- 
ism itself. It fetches not the proof from a 
distance, but refers us to our bosoms for the 
constant demonstration that the Lord is a 
God of knowledge, and that by him actions 
are weighed. We find in ourselves such 
qualities as thought and intelligence, power, 
and freedom, &c , for which we have the 
evidence of consciousness as much as for our 
own existence. Indeed, it is only by our 
consciousness of these, that our existence is 
known to ourselves. We know, likewise, 
that these are perfections, and that to have 
them is better than to be without them. 
We find also that they have not been in us 
from eternity. They must, therefore, have 
had a beginning, and consequently some 
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cause, for the very same reason that a being 
beginning to exist in time requires a cause. 
Now this cause, as it must be superior to its 
effect, must have those perfections in a 
superior degree ; and if it be the First Cause 
it must have them in an infinite or unlimited 
degree, since bounds or limitations, without 
a limiter, would be an effect without a cause. 
If God gives wisdom to the wise, and know- 
ledge to men of understanding; if he commu- 
nicates this perfection to his creatures, the 
inference must be that he himself is possessed 
of It in a much more eminent degree than 
they ; that his knowledge is deep and inti- 
mate, reaching to the very essence of things, 
theirs but slight and superficial; his clear 
and distinct, theirs confused and dark ; his 
certain and infallible, theirs doubtful and 
liable to mistake ; bis easy and permanent, 
theirs obtained with much pains, and soon 
lost again by the defects of memory m age ; 
his universal and extending to all objects, 
theirs short and narrow, reaching only to 
some few things, while that which is wanting 
cannot be numbered ; and therefore, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so, as the 
prophet has told us, are his ways above our 
ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts. 

But his understanding is infinite ; a doc- 
trine which the sacred writers not only 
authoritatively announce, but confirm by 
referring to the wisdom displayed in his 
woiks The only difference between wisdom 
and knowledge is, that the former always 
supposes action, and action directed to an 
end. But wherever there is wisdom there 
must he knowledge ; and as the wisdom of 
God in the creation consists in the formation 
of things which, by themselves, or m com- 
bination with others, shall jiroduce certain 
effects, and that m a variety of operation 
which is to us boundless, the previous know- 
ledge of the possible qualities and effects 
inevitably supposes a knowledge which can 
have no limit. For as creation out of nothing 
argues a power which is omnipotent ; so the 
knowledge of the possibilities of things which 
are not, (a knowledge which, from the effect, 
we are sure must exist in God,) argues that 
such a Being must be omniscient. For all 
things being not only ])resent to him, but 
also entirely depending upon him, and hav- 
ing received both their being itself, and all 
their powers and faculties from him ; it is 
manifest that, as he knows all things that 
are, so he must likewise know all possibilities 
of things, that is, all effects that can be. 
For, being himself alone 6elf-e.\istent, and 
having alone given to all things all the 
powers and faculties they are endued with ; 
it is evident he must of necessity know per- 
fectly what all and each of those powers and 
faculties, which are derived wholly from 
himself, can possibly produce : and seeing, 
at one boundless view, all the possible com- 
positions and divisions, variations ^ and 
changes, circumstances and dependencies of 
things ; all their possible relations one to 
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anather, and their dispositions or fitnesses to 
certain and respective ends, he must, without 
possibility of error, know exactly what is 
oest and properest in every one of the infi- 
nite possible cases or methods of disposing 
things ; and understand perfectly how to 
order and direct the respective means, to 
bring about what he so knows to be, in its 
kind, or in the whole, the best and fittest in 
the end. This is what we mean by infinite 
wisdom. 

On the subject of the divine omniscience, 
many fine sentiments are to be found in the 
writings of pagans ; for an intelligent First 
Cause being in any sense admitted, it was 
most natural and obvious to ascribe to him 
a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
acknowledged that nothing is hid from God, 
who IS intimate to our minds, and mingles 
himself with our very thoughts; nor were 
they all unaware of the practical tendency of 
8ucn a doctrine, and of the motive it afifords 
to a cautious and virtuous conduct. But 
among them it was not held, as by the sacred 
writers, m connexion with other right 
views of the divine nature, which are essen- 
tial to give to this its full moral eflect. Not 
only on this subject does the manner in 
which the scriptures state the doctrine far 
transcend that of the wisest pagan theiats ; 
but the moral of the sentiment is infinitely 
more comprehensive and impressive. With 
them it is connected with man’s state of 
trial ; with a holy law, all the violations of 
which, m thought, word, and deed, are both 
infallibly known, and stiictly marked ; with 
pronusos of grace, and of a mild and protect- 
ing government as to all who have sought and 
found the mercy of God m forgiving their 
sins and admitting them into his family. 
The wicked aie thus reminded, that their 
hearts are scai died, and their sms noted; 
that the eyes of the Lord aie upon their 
ways ; and that iheir most secret works will 
be brought to light in the day when God 
the Witness shall become God the Judge. 
But as to the righteous, the eyes of the 
liord are said to be over them ; that they 
are kept by him wdio never slumbers or 
sleeps ; that he is never far from them ; 
that his eyes run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth, to show himself strong in their 
behalf ; that foes, to them invisible, are seen 
by his eye, and controlled by bis arm ; and 
that this great attribute, so appalling to 
wicked men, affords to them, not only the 
most influential reason for a perfectly holy 
temper and conduct, but the strongest motive 
to trust, and joy, and hope, amidst the 
changes and afflictions of the present life. 
Socrates, as well as other philosophers, could 
express themselves well, so long as they ex- 
pressed themselves generally, on this sub- 
ject. The former could say, “ Let your own 
frame instruct you. Does the mind inhabit- 
ing your body dispose and govern it with 
ease? Ought you not then to conclude, 
that the Universal Wind with equal ease 
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actuates and governs universal nature ; and 
that, when you can at once consider the 
interests of the Athenians at home, in Egypt, 
and in Sicily, it is not too much for the 
divine wisdom to take care of the universe ? 
'These reflections will soon convince you, 
that the greatness of the divine mind is such, 
as at once to see all things, hear all things, 
be present everywhere, and direct all the 
affairs of the world.” These views are just, 
but they wanted that connexion with others 
relative both to the divine nature and govern- 
ment, which we see only in the Bible, to 
render them influential ; they neither gave 
correct moral distinctions nor led to a virtu- 
ous practice, no, not in Socrates, who, on 
some subjects, and especially on the person- 
ality of the Deity, and his independence on 
matter, raised himself far above the rest of 
his philosophic brethren, but in moral feel- 
ing and practice was perhaps as censurable 
as they. See Prescience. 

ON, or AVEN, a city of Egypt, situated 
in the land of Goshen, on the east of the 
Nile, and about five miles from the modern 
Cairo. It was called Heliopolis by the 
Greeks, and Bethshemeth by the Hebrews, 
Jer. xliii. 13 ; both of which names, as well 
as its Egyptian one of On, imply the city or 
house of the sun. The inhabitants of this 
city are represented by Herodotus as the 
wisest of the Egyptians; and here Moses 
resided, and received that education which 
made him “ learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” But, notwithstanding its being 
the scat of the sciences, such were its egre- 
gious idolatries, that it was nicknamed A^ en, 
or Beth-Aven, “ the house of vanity,” or 
idolatry, by the Jews. A village standing 
on part of its site, at the jiresent day, is call- 
ed Matarea ; while the spring of excellent 
w^ater, or lountam of the sun, which is sup- 
posed to have given rise to the city, is still 
called Am Shems, or fountain of the sun, 
by the Arabs. This is one of the most an- 
cient cities of the world of which any dis- 
tinct vestige can now be traced, it was 
visited eighteen hundred and fifty years ago 
by Strabo, whose description proves it to 
have been nearly as desolate then as now. 
Most of the rums of this once famous city, 
described by that geographer, are buried m 
the accumulation of the soil : but that which 
marks its site, and is, perhaps, the most an- 
cient work at this time existing m the world, 
in a perfect state, is a column of red granite, 
seventy feet high, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics. Dr. E. D. Clarke has given a very 
good representation of this column ; to 
whom, also, the curious reader is referred 
for a learned dissertation on the characters 
engraved upon it. 

The city On, according to Josephus, was 
given to the Israelites to dwell in, when they 
first w'ent into Egypt ; and it was a daughter 
of a priest of the temple of the sun at thivS 
place, who was given in marriage to Joseph 
by Pharaoh. Here, also, in the tune of Pto- 
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lemy Philadelplms, leave was obtained of 
that king by Onias, high priest of the flews, 
to build a temple, when dispossessed of his 
office by Antiochus ; which was long used 
by the Hellenist Jews. It was predicted by 
Jeremiah, xliii. 13, and by Ezekiel, xxx. 17, 
that this place, with its temples and inhabit- 
ants, should be destroyed ; which was pro- 
bably fulfilled by Nebuchadnezzar. See 
Noph. 

ONESIMUS was a Phrygian by nation, a 
slave to Philemon, and a disciple of the 
apostle Paul. Onesimus having run away 
from his master, and also having robbed 
him, Philemon V. 18, went to Rome while 8t. 
Paul was there in prison the first time. As 
Onesimus knew him by repute, (his master 
Philemon being a Christian,) he sought him 
out. St. Paul brought him to a sense of 
the greatness of his crime, instructed him, 
baptized him, and sent him back to his mas- 
ter Philemon with a letter, inserted among 
St. Paul’s epistles, which is universally ac- 
knowledged as canonical. 'Hus letter had 
all the good success he could desire. Phi- 
lemon not only received Onesimus as a 
faithful servant, but rather as a brother and 
a fiiend. A little time after, he sent him 
back to Rome to St. Paul, that he might 
continue to be serviceable to liim in bis 
prison. And we see that after this Onesi- 
mus was employed to carry such epistles as 
the apostle wrote at that time. He carried, 
for example, that which was written to the 
Colossians, while St. Paul was yet m his 
bonds. 

ONESIPHORUS is mentioned, 2 Tim i. 
16, 17, and highly commended by St. Paul. 

ONION, Nurn. xi. 5 ; a well-known 
garden plant with a bulbous root. Onions 
and garlics were highly esteemed in Egypt ; 
and not without reason, this country being 
admirably adapted to their culture. The al- 
lium cepa, called by the Arabs basal, llassel- 
quist thinks one of the species of onions for 
which the Israelites longed. lie would infer 
this from the quantities still used in Egypt, 
and their goodness, “ Whoever has tasted 
onions in Egyjit,” says he, must allow 
that none can be had better in any part of 
the universe. Here they are sweet ; in other 
countries they are nauseous and strong. 
Here they are soft ; whereas in the northern 
and other parts they are hard, and their 
coats so compact that they are difficult of 
digestion. Hence they cannot in any place 
be eaten with less prejudice, and more satis- 
faction, than in Egypt.’* The Egyptians 
are reproached with swearing by the leeks 
and onions of their gardens. Juvenal ridi- 
cules some of these superstitious people who 
did not dare to eat leeks, gaiiick, or onions, 
for fear of injuring their gods ; — 

Quis neictt, Volusi BlthyrUce, qualia dement 

Mffyptue portenta cotit V 

Porrum et cepa nefat violare autfranffcre morsu ; 

O sanctas gentes guibut hcec mscuntur in horti* 


“ How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 

Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known. 

’Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlic has a sacred power. 

Religious nation, sure } and blest abodes. 

Where ev’ry garden is o’errun with gods ! ” 

So Lucian, in his Jupiter, where he is giving 
an account of the diHTerent deities worship- 
ped ]>y the several inhabitants of Egyfit, says, 
nT}Aou£riwTats Se Kp6p.fivop^ “ those of Pelusium 
worship the onion.** Hence arises a ques- 
tion, how the Israelites durst venture to vio- 
late the national worship, by eating those 
sacred plants. We may answer, in the first 
place, that whatever might he the case of 
the Egyptians in later ages, it is not proba- 
ble that they were arrived at such a pitch of 
superstition in the time of Moses; for we 
find no indications of this in Herodotus, the 
most ancient of the Greek historians : se- 
condly, the writers here nuoted appear to he 
mistaken in imagining tliese plants to have 
been generally the objects of religious wor- 
ship. The priests, indeed, abstained from 
the use of them, and several other vegeta- 
bles ; and this might give rise to the opinion 
of their being reverenced as divinities : but 
the use of them was not prohibited to the 
people, as is plain from the testimonies of 
ancient author&, particularly of Diodorui 
Siculus. 

ONYX, CDHtlS Gen. ii. 12 ; Exod. xxv. 7 ; 
xxviii. 9? 20 ; XXXV. 27 ; xxxix. 0 ; 1 Chron. 
XXIX. 2; Job xxviii. 16; Ezekiel xxviii. 13. 
A precious stone, so called from the Greek 
fhe mill, to the colour of which it nearly 
a])proaches. It is first mentioned with the 
gold and bdellium of the river Pison in 
Eden ; but the meaning of the Hebrew word 
IS not easily determined. The Septuagint 
render it, m diflerent places, the sardius, 
beryl, sapphire, emetald, &c. 8uch names 
are often ambiguous, even in Greek and 
Jiatin, and no wonder if they arc more so m 
Hebrew. In Exod. xxviii. \), 10, a direction 
is given, that tw'o onyx stones should be 
fastened on the ephod of the High Priest, on 
which weie to be graven the names of the 
children of Israel, like the engravings on a 
signet ; six of the names on one stone, and 
SIX on the other In 1 Chron. xxix 2, onyx 
stones are among the things prepared by 
David for the temjile. The author of “ Scrip- 
ture Illustrated ’* observes, uj>on this jias- 
sage, that “ the word onyx is equivoci?! ; sig- 
nifying, first, a precious stone or gem ; and, 
secondly, a marlile called in (ireek onychites, 
which Pliny mentions as a stone of Cararaa- 
nia. Antiquity gave both these stones this 
name, because of their resemblance to the 
nail of the fingers. The onyx of the High 
PriesPs pectoral was, no doubt, the gem 
onyx ; the stone prepared by David was the 
marble onyx, or rather onychus ; for one 
would hardly think that gems of any kind 
were used externally in such a building, but 
variegated marble may readily he admitted.” 

OPHIR, a place or country remote from 
Judea, to which the ships of Solomon traded. 
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There has been much discussion respecting 
the situation of this place ; some supposing 
it to have been the island of KSocotora, with- 
out the Straits of Babelmandel ; others, that 
anciently called Tabrobana, which is sup- 
posed by some to have been Ceylon, and by 
others Sumatra ; whilst others fix its situa- 
tion on the contment of India. M. liuet 
and, after him, Bruce, place Ojihir at Sofala, 
in South Africa, where mines of gold and 
silver have been found, which show marks 
of having been very anciently and extensively 
worked, llie latter says, also, that the situa- 
tion of this place explains the period of three 
years which the Ophir ships were absent, 
from the difterent courses of the monsoons 
and trade winds, with they would have to 
encounter going and returning. Rums of 
ancient buildings have also been found in 
the neighbourhood of these mines. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, Bruce says there 
was a place called Tarshish near M elinda. 

In the same direction with Ophir lay Tar- 
shish ; the voyage to both places being 
accomplished under one, and always, as it 
would seem, in the same space of time, three 
years; by which it may be inferred that, 
notwithstanding the imperfect navigation of 
the times, they must be at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ports of Judea. But the true 
situation of these places must ever remain 
matter of conjecture; and all that can be 
considered as certain respecting them is, 
that from the articles imported from them, 
namely, gold, silver, ivory, apes, peacocks, 
and precious stones, they must have been 
situated in the tropical parts of either Africa 
or Asia. 

ORACLE denotes something delivered by 
supernatural wisdom ; and the term is also 
used in the Old Testament to signify the 
most holy place from whence the Lord re- 
vealed his will to ancient Israel, 1 Kings vi. 
5, 19 — 21, 23. But when the word occurs 
in the plural number, as it mostly does, it 
denotes the revelations contained m the sa- 
cred writings, of which the nation of Israel 
were the depositaries. So Moses is said by 
Stephen to have received the “ lively ora- 
cles” to give unto the Israelites. These 
oracles contained the law, both moral and 
ceremonial, with all the types and promises 
relating to the Messiah which are to be 
found in the writings of Moses. They also 
contained all the intimations of the divine 
mind which he was pleased to communicate 
by means of the succeeding prophets who 
prophesied beforehand of the coming and of 
the sufferings of the Messiah with the glory 
that should follow. The Jews were a highly- 
privileged people in many and various re- 
spects, Rom. ix. 4, 5 ; but the apostle Paul men- 
tions it as their chief advantage that ** unto 
them were committed the oracles of God,'^ 
Rom. iii. 2, What nation,” says Moses, “ is 
there that hath statutes and judgments so 
righteous as all this law which I set before 
you this day ? ” Deut. iv. 8. The psalmist 


David enumerates their excellent properties 
under various epithets ; such as the law of 
the Lord, his testimony, his statutes, his 
commandments, his judgments, SiC. Their 
properties are extolled as perfect, sure, right, 
pure, clean, true, and righteous altogether; 
more to be desired than much fine gold ; 
sweeter than honey and the honey-comb. 
Their salutary eflects are all mention^; 
such as their converting the soul, making 
wise the simple, rejoicing the heart, enlight- 
ening the eyes ; and the keeping of them is 
connected with a great reward. Psalm xix. 
The hundred and nineteenth Psalm abounds 
with praises of the lively oracles, the word 
of the living God; it abounds with the 
warmest expressions of love to it, of delight 
in It, and the most fervent petitions for di- 
vine iJlumination in the knowledge of it 
Such was the esteem and veneration which 
the faithful entertained for the lively oracles 
under the former dispensation, when they 
had only Moses and the prophets; how, 
then, ought they to be prized by Christians, 
who have also Christ and his apostles ! 

Among the heathen the term oracle is usu- 
ally taken to signify an answer, generally 
couched in very dark and ambiguous terms, 
supposed to he given by demons of old, 
either by the mouths of their idols, or by 
those of their priests, to the people, who 
consulted them on things to come. Oracle 
is also used for the demon who gave the 
answer, and the place where it was given. 
Seneca defines oracles to be enunciations 
by the mouihs of men of the will of the 
gods; and Cicero simply calls them, 
deorwm oratio, the language of the gods. 
Among the pagans they were held in high 
estimation; and they were consulted on a 
variety of occasions, pertaining to national 
enterprises and private life. When they 
made peace or war, enacted laws, reformed 
states, or changed the constitution, they had 
in all these cases recourse to the oracle by 
public authority. Also, in private life, if a 
man wished to marry, if he proposed to take 
a journey, or to engage m any business of 
importance, he repaired to the oracle for 
counsel. Mankind have had always a pro- 
pensity to explore futurity ; and conceivmg 
that future events were known to their gods, 
who possessed the gift of prophecy, they 
sought information and advice from the ora- 
cles, which, in their opinion, were super- 
natural and divine communications. The 
institution of oracles seemed to gratify the 
prevalent curiosity of mankind, and proved 
a source of immense wealth, as well as 
authority and influence, to those who had 
the command of them. Accordingly, every 
nation, m which idolatry has subsisted, had 
its oracles, by means of which imposture 
practised on superstition and credulity, llie 
principal oracles of antiouity are, that of 
Abse, mentioned by Herodotus ; that of Am- 
phiaraus, at Oropus in Macedonia ; that of 
the Branchidee at Didymeum; that of the 
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camp* at Lacedmmon ; that of Dodona ; that 
of Jupiter Ammon j that of Nabarca. in the 
county of the Anariaci, near the Caspian 
aea; that of Trophonius, mentioned by He- 
rodotus ; that of Chrysopolis ; that of Claros, 
m Ionia; that of Amphilochus at Mallos; 
^"at of Petarea ; that of Pella m Macedonia ; 
that of Phasehdes in Cilicia; that of Smope 
m ^phlagonia ; that of Orpheus’s head at 
Lesbos, mentioned by Philostratus. But of 
^ oracles, the oracle of Apollo Pythius at 
Delphi was the most celebrated ; this was 
consulted in the dernier resort by most of 
the princes of those ages. 

Most of the pagan deities had their appro- 
riate oracles. Apollo had the greatest nurn- 
er : such as those of Claros, of the Bran- 
chidse, of the suburbs of Daphne at Antioch, 
of Delos, of Argos, of Troas, iEolis, &c., of 
Baiee in Italy, and others in Cilicia, in Egypt, 
in the Alps, in Thrace, at Corinth, in Arca- 
dia, in Laconia, and in many other places 
enumerated by Van Dale. Jupiter, besides 
that of Dodona and some others, the honour 
of which he shared with Apollo, had one in 
Bceotia under the name of Jupiter the Thun- 
derer, and another in Elis, one at Thebes and 
at Meroe, one near Antioch, and several 
others. iEsculapius was consulted in Cilicia, 
at Apollonia, in the isle of Cos, at Epidaurus, 
Pergamus, Rome, and elsewhere. Alercury 
had oracles at Patras, upon Hiemon, and in 
other places ; Mars, in Thrace, Egypt, and 
elsewhere; Hercules, at Cadiz, Athens, m 
Tivoli, in Mesopotamia, where he 
issued his oracles by dreams, whence he was 
called 8omnialis. Isis, Osiris, and Serapis 
delivered in like manner their oracles by 
dreams, as we learn from Pausanias, Tacitus, 
Arrian, and other writers ; that of Amphilo- 
chus was also delivered by dreams ; the ox 
Apis had also his oracle in Egypt. The 
gods, called Cabiri, had their oracle in Bopo- 
tia. Diana, the sister of Apollo, had several 
oracles in Egypt, Cilicia, Ephesus, &c. Those 
of Fortune at Praeneste, and of the Lots at 
Antium are well known. The Fountains 
also delivered oracles, for to each of them a 
divinity was ascribed : such was the fountain 
of Castalia at Delphi, another of the same 
name in the suburbs of Antioch, and the 
prophetic fountain near the temple of Ceres 
in Achaia. Juno had several oracles . one 
near Corinth, one at Nysa, and others at dif- 
ferent places. Latona had one at Butis in 
Egypt; Leucothea had one in Colchis; 
Memnon in Egypt ; Machaon at Gerania in 
Laconia; Minerva had one in Egypt, in 
Spain, upon mount jEtna, at Mycenae and 
Colchis, and in other places. Those of Nep- 
tune were at Dclphos, at Calauria, near 
Neocesarea, and elsewhere. The nymphs 
had theirs in the cave of Corycia Pan had 
seversd, the most famous of which was that 
m Arcadia. That of the Palici was in Sicily. 
Pluto had one at Nysa. Saturn had oracles 
in several places, but the most famous were 
those of Chimae in Italy, and of Alexandria 
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in Egypt. Those of Venus were dispersed 
in several places, at Gaza, upon mount Liba- 
nus, at Paphos, in Cyprus, &c. Serapis had 
one at Alexandria, consulted by Vespasian. 
Venus Aphacite had one at Aphaca between 
Heliopolis and Byblus. Geryon, the three- 
headed monster, slain by Hercules, had an 
oracle in Italy near Padua, consulted by 
Tiberius; that of Hercules was at Tivoli, 
and was given by lots, like those at Prajnesto 
and Antmm. The demi-gods and heroes 
had likewise their oracles : such were those 
of Castor and Pollux at Lacedaemon, of Am- 
phiaraus, of Mopsus in Cilicia, of Ulysses, 
Amphilochus, Sarpedon in Troas, Hermione 
in Macedonia, Pasiphae m Laconia, (Jhalcas 
in Italy, Aristaeus in Bceotia, Autolycus at 
Sinope, Phryxus among the Colchi, Zaraol- 
xis among the Getac, Ilephaestion the minion 
of Alexander, and Antinous, &c. 

The responses of oracles were delivered 
in a variety of ways : at Delphi, they inter- 
preted and put into verse what the priestess 
pronounced m the time of her furor. Mr. 
Bayle observes that at first this oracle gave its 
answers in verse ; and that it fell at length to 
jirosc, upon the people’s beginning to laugh 
at the poorness of its versification The E|)i- 
cureans made this the subject of their jests, 
and said, in raillery, it was surprising enough, 
that Apollo, the god of poetry, should be a 
much worse poet than Homer, whom he him- 
self had inspired. By the railleries of these 
jihilosophers, and particularly by those of 
the Cynics and Peripatetics, the priests were 
at length obliged to desist from the practice 
of versifying the responses of the Pytliia, 
which, according to Plutarch, was one of the 
principal causes of the declension of the ora- 
cle of Delplios At the oracle of Ammon, 
the priests pronounced the response of their 
god; at Dodona, the response was issued 
from the hollow of an oak ; at the cave of 
Trophonius, the oracle was inferred from 
what the 8Up})liant said before he recovered 
his senses ; at Memphis, they drew a good 
or bad omen, according as the ox Apis re- 
ceived or rejected what was presented to 
him, which was also the case with the fishes 
of the fountain of Limyra. The suppliants, 
who consulted the oracles were not allowed 
to enter the sanctuaries where they were 
given ; and, accordingly, care was taken that 
neither the Epicureans nor Christians should 
come near them. In several places, the ora- 
cles were given by letters sealed up, as in 
that of Mopsus, and at Mallus in Cilicia. 
Oracles were frequently given by lot, the 
mode of doing which was as follows : the lots 
were a kind of dice, on which were engraven 
certain characters or words, whose explana- 
tions they were to seek on tables made for 
the purpose. The way of using these dice 
for knowing futurity, was different, accord- 
ing to the places where they were used. In 
some temples, the person threw them him- 
self ; in others, they were dropped from a 
box ; whence came the proverbia expression. 
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the lot is fallen.” 'ITiis playing with chce 
was always preceded by sacrifices and other 
customary ceremonies. The ambiguity of 
the oracles in their responses, and their dou- 
ble meaning) contributed to their support. 

Ablancourt observes that the study or 
research of the meaning of oracles was but a 
fruitless thing; and that they were never 
understood till after their accomplishment. 
Historians relate, that Croesus was tricked 
by the ambiguity and equivocation of the 
oracle : 

Kpol(ros*'A\w dtaSas firydKriv KaraK^ffe* 

Thus rendered in Latin : 

** Craeius Haiym su^am maemm perverid opum iAm.'* 

Thus, if the Lydian monarch had conquered 
Cyrus, he overthrew the Assyrian empire ; if 
he himself was routed, he overturned his 
own Tliat delivered to Pyrrhus, which is 
comprised in this Latin verse, 

“ Credo equidm Macias Romanot vlncere poaae” 

had the same advantage ; for, according to 
the rules of syntax, either of the tw'o accusa- 
tives may be governed by the verb, and the 
verse be explained, either by saying the 
Romans shall conquer the iEacidm, of whom 
Pyrrhus was descended, or those shall con- 
quer the Romans. When Alexander fell 
sick at Babylon, some of his courtiers who 
happened to be m Egypt, or who went thither 
on purpose, passed the night in the temple 
of Serapis, to inquire if it would not he pro- 
per to bring Alexander to be cured by him 
The god answered, it was better that Alex- 
ander should remain where he was This in 
all events was a very jirudent and safe answer. 
If the king recovered lus health, what glory 
must Serapis have gained by saving him the 
fatigue of the journey ! If he died, it was 
but saying he died in a favourable juncture 
after so many conquests; which, had he 
lived, he could neither have enlarged nor 
preserved. This is actually the construction 
they put upon the response; whereas had 
Alexander undertaken the journey, and died 
in the temple, or by the way, nothing could 
have been said in favour of Serapis. Wlien 
Trajan had formed the design of his expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, he was advised 
to consult the oracle of Heliopolis, to which 
he had no more to do but send a note under 
a seal. That prince, who had no great faith 
in oracles, sent thither a blank note ; and they 
returned him another of the same kind. By 
this Trajan was convinced of the divinity of 
the oracle. He sent back a second note to 
the god, in which he inquired whether he 
should return to Rome after finishing the 
war he had in view. The god, as JMacrobius 
tells the story, ordered a vine, which was 
among the offerings of his temple, to be 
divided into pieces, and brought to Trajan. 
The event justified the oracle ; for the em- 
peror dying in that war, his bones were car- 
ried to Rome, which had been represented 
by that broken vine. As the priests of that 


oracle knew Trajan's design, which was no 
secret, they happily devised that response, 
which, in all events, was capable of a favour- 
able interpretation, whether he routed and 
cut the Parthians in pieces, or if his army 
met with the same fate. Sometimes the 
responses of the oracles were mere banter, 
as in the case of the man who wished to 
know by what means he might become rich, 
and who received for answer from the god, 
that he had only to make himself master of 
all that lay between Sicyon and Corinth. 
Another, wanting a cure for the gout, was 
answered by the oracle, that he was to drink 
nothing but cold water. 

There are two points in dispute on the 
subject of oracles; namely, whether they 
were human, or diabolical machines ; and 
whether or not they ceased upon the publi- 
cation or preaching of the gospel. Most of 
the fathers of the church supposed that the 
devil issued oracles ; and looked on it as a 
pleasure he took to give dubious and equivo- 
cal answers, in order to have a handle to 
laugh at them. Vossius allows that it was 
the devil who spoke in oracles ; but thinks 
that the obsciirity of his answers was owing 
to his ignorance as to the precifc,e circum- 
stances of events. That artful and studied 
obscurity in which the answers were couched, 
says he, showed the embarrassment the devil 
w*as under; as those double meanings they 
usually bore provided for their accomplish- 
ment. Where the thing foretold did not 
happen accordingly, the oracle, forsooth, 
was misunderstood. Eusebius has preserved 
some fragments of a philosopher, called 
Q^liiomaus ; who, out of resentment for his 
having been so often fooled by the oracles, 
wrote an ample confutation of all their im- 
pertinencies : “ When we come to consult 
thee,” says he to Apollo, ” if thou seest what 
is m futurity, why dost thou use expressions 
that will not be understood ? Dost thou not 
know, that they will not be understood ? If 
thou dost, thou takest pleasure in abusing 
us ; if thou dost not, be informed of us, and 
learn to speak more clearly. I tell thee, 
that if thou intendest an equivoque, the 
Greek word whereby thou affirmedst that 
Croesus should overthrow a great empire 
was ill chosen; and that it could signi^ 
nothing but Croesus’s conquering Cyrus. If 
things must necessarily come to pass, why 
dost thou amuse us with thy ambiguities ? 
What doest thou, wretch as thou art, at 
Delphi ? employed in muttering idle prophe- 
cies ! ” But (Enomaus is still more out of 
humour with the oracle, for the answer which 
Apollo gave the Athenians, when Xerxes was 
about to attack Greece with all the strength 
of Asia. The Pythian declared, that Ali- 
nerva, the protectress of Athens, had endea- 
voured in vain to appease the wrath of 
Jupiter; yet that Jupiter, in complaisance 
to his daughter, was willing the Athenians 
should save themselves within wooden walls ; 
and that Salamis should behold the loss of a 
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^eat many children, dear to their mothers, was become more contemptible, not only in 
cither when Ceres was spread abroad, or his days, but long before him ; that Demos- 
gathered together. Here QSnomaus loses all thenes, who lived about three hundred years 
patience with the god of Delphi. ^‘This earlier, affirmed of the same oracle, in a 
contest,” says he, ‘‘ between father and public speech to the people of Athens, that 
daughter is very becoming the deities I It it was gained to the interests of king Philip, 
18 excellent, that there should be contrary an enemy to that city ; that the Greek his- 
inclinations and interests in heaven. Poor torians tell us, how, on several other occa- 
wizard, thou art ignorant whose the children sions, it had been corrupted by money, to 
are that Salamis shall see perish ; whether serve the views of particular persons and 
Greeks or Persians. It is certain they must parties, and the prophetess sometimes had 
be either one or the other; but thou needest been deposed for oriberyand lewdness ; that 
not to have told so openly, that thou knewest there were some great sects of philosophers, 
not which. Thou concealest the time of the who, on principle, disavowed the authority 
battle under those fine poetical expressions, of all oracles ; agreeably to all which Strabo 
* either when Ceres is spread abroad, or tells us, that divination in general and ora- 
gathered together ; ’ and wouldest thou ca- cles had been in high credit among tho 
jole us wdth such pompous language ? Who ancients, but in his days were treated with 
knows not, that if there be a sea-fight, it much contempt ; lastly, that Eusebius also, 
must either be in seed-time or harvest ? It the great historian of the primitive church, 
is certain it cannot be in winter. Let things declares, that there were six hundred writers 
go how they will, thou ^vilt secure thyself by among the heathens themselves who had 
this Jupiter, whom Minerva is endeavouring piiblicly written against the reality of them, 
to appease. If the Greeks lose the battle, Plutarch has a treatise on the ceasing of 
Jupiter proved inexorable to the last ; if they some oracles ; and Van Dale, a Dutch phy- 
I gain it, why then Minerva at length pre- sician, has a volume to prove they did not 
? vailed.” cease at the coming of Christ; but that 

It is a very general opinion among the many of them ceased long before, and that 
more learned, that oracles were all mere others held till the fall of paganism, under 
cheats and impostures ; either calculated to the empire of 'fheodosius the Great, when, 
serve the avaricious ends of the heathen paganism being dissipated, these institutions 
priests, or the political views of the princes, could no longer subsist. Van Dale was 
Bayle says positively, they were mere human answered by a German, one Moebius, pro- 
artifices, m which the devil had no hand, fessor of theology at Lcipsic, in 1685. Fon- 
He was strongly supported by Van Dale and tenelle espoused Van Dale’s system, and 
Fontenelle, who have written expressly on impi’oved upon it in his “ History of Ora- 
the subject. Father Balthus, a Jesuit, wrote cles ;” and showed the weakness of the argu- 
a treatise in defence of the fathers with regard ment used by many writers in behalf ti 
to the origin of oracles ; but without denying Christianity, drawn from the ceasing of ora- 
the imposture of the priests, often blended cles. Cicero says, the oracles became dumb in 
with the oracles. He maintains the inter- proportion as people, growing less credulous, 
vent! on of the devil in some predictions, began to suspect them for cheats. Plutarch 
which could not be ascribed to the cheats of alleges two reasons for the ceasing of oracles : 
the priests alone. The abbe Banier espouses the one was Apollo’s chagrin ; who, it seems, 
the same side of the question, and objects took it in dudgeon to be interrogated about 
that oracles would not have lasted so long, so niany trifles. The other was, that in pro- 
and supported themselves with so much portion as the genii, or demons, who had the 
splendour and reputation, if they had been management of the oracles, died, and became 
merely owing to the forgeries of the priests, extinct, the oracles must necessarily cease. 
Bishop Sherlock, in his ‘"Discourses con- He adds a third and more natural cause for 
cerning the Use and Intent of Prophecy,” tho ceasing of oracles ; namely, the forlorn 
expresses his opinion, that it is impious to state of Greece, ruined and desolated by 
disbelieve the heathen oracles, and to deny wars ; for, hence, the smallness of the gams 
them to have been given out by the devil ; let the priests sink into a poverty and con- 
to which assertion, Dr. Middleton, in his tempt too bare to cover the fraud. That the 
“ Examination,” &c., replies, that he is guilty oracles were silenced about or soon after 
of this impiety, and that he thinks himself the time of our Saviour’s advent, may be 
warranted to pronounce from the authority proved, says Dr. Leland, in the first volume 
of the best and wisest of the heathens them- of his learned work on “ The Necessity and 
selves, and the evidence of plain facts, which Advantage of Revelation,” &c., from express 
are recorded of those oracles, as well as testimonies, not only of Christian but of 
from the nature of the thing itself, that they heathen authors. Lucan, who wrote his 
were all mere imposture, wholly invented “ Pharsalia” in the reign of Nero, scarcely 
and supported by human craft, without any thirty years after our Lord’s crucifixion, 
supernatural aid or interposition whatsoever, laments it as one of the greatest misfortunes 
He alleges, that Cicero, speaking of the of that age, that the Delphian oracle, which 
Delphic oracle, the most revered of any in he represents as one of the choicest gifts ot 
the heathen world, declares, that nothing the gods, was become silent. 
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Non sacidii dono 

Nmtra carentmajore Deum, qmm Delphka sedet 
iUeat, PharsaL lib. v. 1 11. 

•* Of all the ivantft with which the age w niMt, 

The Delphic silence surely is the worst.” 

Row’^e. 

In like manner, Juvenal says, 

Delphis oracida cesmnU 
Et ffenus humanum dammt cahgo fuiuri. 

Sat.yl55i. 

’•* Since Delphi now, if we may credit fame, 

Gives no responses, and a long dark night 
Conceals the future hour from mortal sight.” 

Gifford, 

J.iucian says, that when he was at Delphi, 
the oracle gave no answer, nor was the 
priestess inspired. This likewise appears 
from Plutarch* 8 treatise, why the oracles 
cease to give answers, already cited ; whence 
it is also manifest, that the most learned 
heathens were very much at a loss how to 
give a tolerable account of it. Porphyry, 
in a passage cited from him by Eusebius, 
says, the city of Rome was overrun with 
sickness, .^iSculapius and the rest of the 
gods having withdrawn their converse with 
men ; because since Jesus began to be wor- 
shipped, no man had received any public 
help or benefit from the gods,” With re- 
spect to the origin of oracles, they were 
probably imitations, first, of the answers 
given to the holy patriarchs from the divine 
presence or Shechinah, and secondly, of the 
responses to the Jewish High Priest from 
the mercy-seat : for all paganism is a parody 
of the true religion. 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring 
holy orders, or of initiating a person into 
the ministry of the gospel, by prayer and 
with or without the laying on of hands. 
In the church of England, ordination has 
always been esteemed the principal jireroga- 
tive of bishops ; and bishops still retain the 
function as a mark of their spiritual sove- 
reignty in their diocese. Without ordination 
no person can receive any benefice, parson- 
age, vicarage, &c. A person must be twenty- 
three years of age, or near it, before he can 
be ordained deacon, or have any share in the 
ministry; and full twenty-four before he can 
he ordained priest, and by that means be 
permitted to administer the holy communion, 
A bishop, on the ordination of clergymen, 
is to examine them in the presence of the 
ministers, who in the ordination of prie.sts, 
but not of deacons, assist him at the impo- 
sition of hands ; but this is only done as a 
mark of assent, not because it is thought 
necessary. In case any crime, as drunken- 
ness, perjury, forgery, &c., is alleged against 
any one that is to be oi dained, either priest 
or deacon, the bishop ought to demist from 
ordaining him. The person to be ordained 
is to bring a testimonial of his life and doc- 
trine to the bishop, and to give an account of 
his faith in Latin ; and both priests and dea- 
cons are obliged to subscribe to the thirty- 
nine articles. In the ancient discipline there 
was no such thing as a vague and absolute 
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ordination ; but every one was to have a 
church, whereof he was to be ordained clerk 
or priest. In the twelfth centurv the bishops 
grew more remiss, and ordainea without any 
title or benefice. The council of Trent, 
however, restored the ancient discipline, and 
appointed that none should be ordained but 
those who w^ere provided with a benefice ; 
which practice still obtains in the church of 
England. • 

The reformed held the call of the people 
the only thing essential to the valiaity of 
the ministry; and teach, that ordination is 
only a ceremony, which renders the call 
more august and authentic. Accordingly 
the Protestant churches of Scotland, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Denmark, &c. have no episcopal 
ordination. For Luther, Calvin, Bucer, iVle- 
lancthon, &c , and all the first reformers and 
founders of these churches, who ordained 
ministers among them, were themselves pres- 
byters, and no other. And though in some of 
these churches there are ministers called su- 
perintendents, or bishops, yet these are only 
primi inter pares, the first among equals ; not 
pretending to any superiority of orders. 
Having themselves no other orders than what 
either presbyters gave them, or what was 
given them as presbyters, they can convey no 
other to those they ordain. On this ground 
the Protestant Dissenters plead that their 
ordination, though not episcopal, is the same 
with that of all the illustrious Protestant 
churches abroad; and object, that a priest 
ordained by a popish bisnop should be re- 
ceived into the church of England as a valid 
minister, rightfully ordained ; whilst the 
orders of another, ordained by the most 
learned religious presbyter, which any fo- 
reign country can boast, are pronounced not 
valid, and he is required to submit to be 
ordained afresh. In opposition to episcopal 
ordination, they urge that Timothy was or- 
dained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14 ; that Paul and 
Barnabas were ordained by certain prophets 
and teachers in the church of Antioch, and 
not by any bishop presiding m that city. 
Acts xiii. 1 — 3 ; and that it is a well-known 
fact, that presbyters in the church of Alex- 
andria Ordained even their own bishops for 
more than two hundred years in the earliest 
ages of Christianity. They farther argue, 
that bishops and presbyters are in scripture 
the same, and not denominations of distinct 
orders or offices in the church, referring to 
Philip, i. 1 ; Titus i. 5, 7 ; Acts xx. 27, 28 ; 
1 Peter v. 1, 2. To the same purpose they 
maintam, that the superiority of bishops to 
resbyters is not pretended to be of divine, 
ut of human^ institution ; not grounded on 
scripture, but only upon the custom or ordi- 
nances of this realm, by the first reformers 
and founders of the church of England ; nor 
by many of its most learned and eminent 
doctors since. See Stillingfleet’s Irenictm, in 
which the learned author affirms and shows 
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this to be the sentiment of Cranmer, and 
other chief reformers both in Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth’s reign, of Archbishop 
M^itgift, Bishop Bridges, Lee, Hooker, Sut- 
cliff, Hales, Chillingworth, &c. Moreover, 
the book entitled, the “ Institution of a 
Christian Man,” subscribed by the clergy in 
convocation, and confirmed by parliament, 
owns bishops and* presbyters by scripture to 
be the same. Besides, the Protestant Dis- 
senters allege, that if episcopal ordination be 
really necessary to constitute a valid minister. 
It does not seem to be enjoined by the con- 
stitution of the church of England ; because 
the power of ordination which the bishops 
exercise in this kingdom, is derived entirely 
and only from the civil magistrate ; and he 
authoritatively prescribes how, and to whom 
ordination is to be given : that if an ordina- 
tion should be conducted in other manner and 
form than that prescribed by him, such ordi- 
nation would be illegal, and of no authority 
in the church. Accordingly the bishop at 
the ordination of the candidate asks, “ Are 
you called according to the will of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the due order of this 
realm ?” The constitution and law of Eng- 
land seem to know nothing of uninterrupted 
lineal descent, but considers the king vested, 
by act of parliament, or the suffrage of the 
people, with a fulness of all power ecclesi- 
astical in ^hese realms, as empowering and 
authorizing bishops to ordain : and this 
power of ordination was once delegated to 
Cromwell, a layman, as vicegerent to the 
king. They farther think it strange, that the 
validity of orders and ministrations should 
be derived, as some have contended, from a 
succession of popish bishops ; bishops of a 
church, which, by the definition of the nine- 
teenth article of the church, can be no part 
of the true visible church of Christ, and 
bishops, likewise, who consider the Protes- 
tant clergy, although ordained by Protestant 
bishops, as mere common uiiconsecrated 
laymen. 

On reviewing the whole of this contro- 
versy, says Dr. Watts, that since there are 
some te.xt8 in the New Testament, wherein 
single persons, either apostles, as Paul and 
Barnabas, ordained ministers in the churches, 
or evangelists, as Timothy and Titus ; and 
since other missions or ordinations are inti- 
mated to be performed by several persons, 
namely, prophets, teachers, elders, or a 
presbytery. Acts xiii. 1 ; 1 Timothy iv. 14 ; 
since there is sometimes mention made of 
the imposition of hands in the mission of a 
minister, and sometimes no mention is made 
of it ; and since it is evident that in some 
cases popular ordinations are and must be 
valid without any bishop or elder, — I think 
none of these differences should be made a 
matter of violent contest among Christians ; 
nor ought any words to be pronounced 
agmnst each other by those of the episcopal, 
presbyterian, or independent way. Surely 
all may agree thus far, that various forms or 
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modes, seeming to be used in the mission or 
ordination of ministers in primitive times, 
may give a reasonable occasion or colour for 
sincere and honest searchers after truth to 
follow different opinions on this head, and 
do therefore demand our candid and chari. 
table sentiments concerning those who differ 
from us. Among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
the ordination of their ministers is in the 
annual conference, with a President at its 
head, and is by prayer without imposition 
of hands. The latter they hold to be a cir- 
cumstance of ordination, not an essential, 
lliey sometimes therefore use it, and at others 
omit it. The missionaries sent out by that 
body, if not previously oidaincd by the 
Conference, are set apart by a few senior 
ministers ; and ordinarily in this case, the 
service of the church of England, with some 
alterations, is used, with imposition of the 
hands of the ministers present. 

OSSIERAGE, d-iQ, Lev. xi. 13; Dent, 
xiv. 12. Interpreters arc not agreed on this 
bird ; some read “ vulture,” others “ the 
black engle,” others “ the falcon.” The name 
peres, by which it is called in Hebrew, de- 
notes “ to crush, to break and this name 
agrees with our version, which imjilies the 
bone-breaker,” which name is given to a 
kind of eagle, from the circumstance of its 
habit of breaking the bones of its prey, after 
it has eaten the flesh : some say also, that ho 
even swallows the bones thus oroken. On- 
kelos uses a word which signifies ** naked,” 
and leads us to the vulture : indeed, if we 
were to take the classes of birds in any thing 
like a natural order in the passages here re- 
ferred to, the vulture should follow the eagle 
as an unclean bird. The Scptiiagint inter- 
preter also renders vulture ; and so do Mun- 
ster, Schindler, and the Zunck versions. 

OSTRICH, in Arabic neamah ; m 

Greek srpB6oKdfi7}\os^ the camel-bird ; and still 
in the east, says Niebuhr, it is called thar 
ednjammel, “the camel-bird,” Lev. xi. IG; 
Dcut XIV. 15; Job xxx. 29; Isaiah xiii. 21 ; 
xxxiv. 13; xliii 20; Jer. 1. 39; Lam iv. 3; 
Micah i. 8; Job x.xxix. 13. The first 

name in the places above quoted is, by our 
own translators, generally rendered “ owls.” 
“ Now, it should be recollected,” sa)^s iJio 
author of “ Scripture Illustrated,” “ that the 
owl is not a desert bird, but rather resides 
in places not far from habitations, and that it 
is not the companion of serpents ; whereas, 
in several of these passages, the joneh is as- 
sociated with deserts, dry, extensive, thirsty 
deserts, and with serpents, which are their 
natural inhabitants. Our ignorance of the 
natural history of the countries which the 
ostrich inhabits has undoubtedly perverted 
the import of the above passages ; but let 
any one peruse them afresh, and exchange 
the owl for the ostrich, and he will imme- 
diately discover a vigour of description, and 
an imagery much beyond what he had for- 
merly jierceived.” The Hebrew phrase 
nn, means “ the daughter of vocife- 
3 D 2 
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ration/^ and is understood to be the female 
ostrich, probably so called from the noise 
which %hi8 bird malces. It is affirmed by 
travellers of good credit, that ostriches make 
a fearful, screeching, lamentable noise. 

Ostriches are inhabitants of the deserts of 
Arabia, where they live chiefly upon vege- 
tables ; lead a social and inoffensive life, the 
male assorting with the female with con- 
nubial fidelity. Their eggs are very large, 
some of them measuring above five inches in 
diameter, and weighing twelve or fifteen 
pounds. These birds are very proUfic, lay- 
ing forty or fifty eggs at a clutch. They will 
devour leather, grass, hair, stones, metals, 
or any thing that is given to them ; but 
those substances which the coats of the sto- 
mach cannot act upon pass whole. It is so 
unclean an animal as to eat its own ordure 
as soon as it voids it. This is a sufficient 
reason, were others wanting, why such a 
fowl should be reputed unclean, and its use 
as an article of diet prohibited. “ The os- 
trich,*' says M, Buffon, was known in the 
remotest ages, and mentioned in the most an- 
cient books. How indeed could an animal, so 
remarkably large, and so wonderfully prolific, 
and peculiarly suited to the climate as is the 
ostrich, remain unknown in Africa, and part 
of Asia, countries peopled from the earliest 
ages, full of deserts indeed, but where there 
is not a spot which has not been traversed by 
the foot of man ? The family of the ostrich, 
therefore, is of great antiquity. Nor in the 
course of ages has it varied or degenerated 
from its native purity. It has always re- 
mained on its paternal estate ; and its lustre 
has been transmitted unsullied by foreign 
intercourse. In short, it is among the birds 
what the elephant is among the quadrupeds, 
a distinct race, widely separated Irom all the 
others by characters as striking as they are 
invariable.** On the least noise,** says Dr. 
IShaw, “ or trivial occasion, she forsakes her 
eggs, or her young ones ; to which perhaps 
she never returns ; or if she does, it may be 
too late either to restore life to the one, or 
to preserve the lives of the others. Agree- 
ably to this account the Arabs meet some- 
times with whole nests of these eggs undis- 
turbed : some of them arc sweet and good, 
others are addle and corrupted ; others again 
have their young ones of different growth, 
according to the time, it may he presumed, 
they have been forsaken of the dam. The 
Arabs often meet with a few of the little 
ones no bigger than well-grown pullets, half 
starved, straggling and moaning about like 
so many distressed orphans for tlieir mother. 
In this manner the ostrich may be said to be 
hardened against her young ones as though 
they were not hers ; her labour, in hatching 
and attending them so far, being vain, with- 
out fear, or the least concern of what becomes 
of them afterwards. This want of affection 
is also recorded, Lam. iv. 3, * the daughter 
of my people is become cruel, like ostnehes 
in the wilderness;* that is^ by apparently 
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deserting their own, and receiving others in 
return.’* Natural affection and sagacious 
instinct are the grand instruments by which 
providence continues the race of other ani- 
mals ; but no limits can be set to the wisdom 
and power of God. He preserveth the breed 
of the ostrich without those means, and 
even in a penury of all the necessaries of 
life. Notwithstanding the stupidity of this 
animal, its Creator hath amply provided for 
its safety, by endowing it with extraordinary 
swiftness, and a surprislim apparatus for 
escaping from its enemy. They, when they 
raise themselves up for flight, ** laugh at the 
horse and his rider." They afford him an 
opportunity only of admiring at a distance 
the extraordinary agility and the stateliness 
likewise of their motions, the richness of 
their plumage, and the great propriety there 
was in ascribing to them an expanded qui- 
vering wing. Nothing certainly can be more 
entertaining than such a sight, the wings, by 
their rapid but unwearied vibrations, equally 
serving them for sails and oars ; while their 
feet, no less assisting in conveying tliem out 
of sight, seem to be insensible of fatigue. 

OWL. 'Fhere are several varieties of this 
species, all too well known to need a parti- 
cular description. They are nocturnal birds 
of prey, and have their eyes better adapted 
for discerning objects m the evening or twi- 
light than in the glare of day. 1. diS, Lev. 
xi. 17, Deut. xiv. 16, Psalm cii. 6, is in our 
version rendered the little owl.** Aquila, 
Theodotion, Jerom, Kimchi, and most of the 
older interpreters, are quoted to justify this 
rendering. Michaelis, at some length, sup- 
ports the opinion that it is the homed owl. 
Bochart, though with some hesitation, sus- 
pected It to be the onocrotalus, a kind of 
pelican, because the Hebrew name signifies 
cup, and the pelican is remarkable for a 
pouch or bag under the lower jaw ; but there 
are good reasons for supposing that bird to 
be the nwp of the next verse. Dr. Geddea 
thinks this bird the cormorant; and as it 
begins the list of water-fowl, and is men- 
tioned always in the same contexts with 
nwp, confessedly a water-bird, his opinion 
may be adopted. 2. Lev. xi. 17; 

Deut. xiv. 16 ; Isaiah xxxiv. 11. In the two 
first places our translators render this “ the 
great owl,” which is strangely placed after 
the little owl, and among water-birds. ** Our 
translators,** says the author of “ Scripture 
Illustrated,** “ seem to have thought the owl 
a convenient bird, as we have three owls m 
two verses.** Some critics think it means a 
species of night-bird, because the w^ord may 
be derived from which signifies the iwt^ 
light, the time when owls fly about. But 
this interpretation, says Parkhurst, seems 
very forced; and since it is mentioned 
among water-fowls, and the LXX. have, in 
the first and last of those texts, rendered it 
byfCtr^ the we are disposed to adopt 
it here, and mink the evioence strengtii* 
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ettdyby tills, tliEt in a Coptic version of Lev 
it is called ^ hv kip, which, with a 
termination, w«!»ld very easily make 
tIBp* which occurs only in Isaiah 
15, is in our vefsion rendered the 
owl/' 4 . Isaiah xxxiv. 14, in 

olit.wrsion scwech-owl/^ The root 
Big0ieB night ; and as undoubtedly a bird 
freifntoting dark places and ruins is referred 
tOy we must admit some kind of owl. 


A jgice of imely aeadition, where 
Iliescreet^Tng tiSbs aiul pelicans abide, 

And the dun ravem croak mid rums drear. 

And moaning qwla from man the farthest Mda. 


’OX, ipl, in Arabic bcekerre and hyJcar^ 
the male of horned cattle of the beeve kind, 
at full age, when fit for the plough. Younger 
ones are called bullocks. Michaclis, in his 
elaborate work on the laws of iMoses, has 
proved 4hat castration was never practised. 
The rural economy of the Israelites led them 
to value the ox as by far the most important 
of domestic animals, from the considera- 
tion of his great use in all the operations 
of farming. In the patriarchal ages, the 
ox constituted no inconsiderable portion 
of their wealth. Thus Abraham is said 
to be very rich in cattle, Gen. xxiv. 35, 
Men of every age and country have been 
much indebted to the labours of this animal. 
So early as in the days of Job, who was pro- 
bably contemporary with Isaac, ‘‘the oxen 
were ploughing, and the asses were feeding 
beside them,” when the Sabeans fell upon 
them, and took them away. In times long 
posterior, when Elijah was commissioned to 


PADAN-ARAM, called also Sedan-Aram 
in Hosea; both names denoting Aram, or 
Syria the fruitful, or cultivated, and apply to 
the northern part of Mesopotamia, in which 
Haran or Charran was situated. See Meso- 
potamia. 

PAGANS, heathens, and particularly those 
who worship idols. The term came into use 
after the establishment of Christianity, the 
cities and great towns affording the first con- 
verts. The heathens were called pagans, 
from mgus, “a viUage,” because they were 
then fmnd chiefly in remote country places ; 
but we yuse the term commonly for all who 
do not receive the Jewish, Christian, or Ma- 
hometan religions. 

PAINTING THE FACE, 2 Kings ix. 30. 
See Eyes. 

PALESTINE, taken in a limited sense, 
denotes the country of the Philistines or 
Paleatines, including that part of the land of 
promise which extended along the Mediter- 
ranean sea, from Gaza south to Lydda north. 
The LXX. were of opinion that the word 
PUUf^m, which they generally translate 
signified ** or men of 

anoiiet Mfm, P^estiA^ Wtm m a more 
geuor^ eOosOf mgnifies of 
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anoint EliAa, the son of Shaphat, prophet 
in his stead, he found him ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, I Kings xix. 19. For 
many ages the hopes of oriental htrsbandinen 
depended entirely on their labours. This 
was so much the case in the time of ^lomon, 
that he observes, in one of his nroverbs, 
“ Where no oxen are, the crib is claim,” or 
rather empty; “but much incireaaa is by 
the strength of the ox,” Prov. XW, 4 . ITie 
ass, in the course of ages, was compelled to 
bend his stubborn neck to the yoke, and 
share the labours of the ox ; but still Ae pre- 
jiaration of the ground in the time of spring 
depended chiefly on the more powerful ex- 
ertions of the latter. When this animal 
was employed in bringing home the produce 
of the harvest, he was regaled with a mixture 
of chaff, chopped straw, and various kinds 
of grain, moistened with acidulated water. 
But among the Jews, the ox was best fed 
when employed in treading out the corn; 
for the divine law, m many of whose pre- 
cepts the benevolence of the Deity con- 
spicuously shines, forbad to muzzle him, 
and, by consequence, to prevent him from 
eating what he would of the grain iie was 
employed to separate fiom the husks. The 
ox was also compelled to the labour of 
dragging the cart or waggon. The number 
of oxen commonly yoked to one cart ap- 
pears to have been two, Num. vii. 3, 7, ^ ; 
1 Sam. vi. 7 ; 2 Sam. vi. 3, 6. 

The wild-ox, i^n, Deut. xiv. 5, is sup- 
posed to be the oryx of the Greeks, which is 
a species of large stag. ^ 

p 

Canaan, the whole land of promise, as well 
beyond as on this side Jordan, though pretty 
frequently it is restrained to the country on 
this side that river ; so that in later times 
the words Judea and Palestine were synony- 
mous. We find, also, the name of Syria 
Palestina given to the land of promise, and 
even sometimes this province is compre- 
hended in Cojlo-Syria, or the Lower Syria. 
Herodotus is the most ancient writer we 
know that speaks of Syria Palestina. He 
places it between Phenicia and Egypt. See 
Canaan. 

PALM-TREE, Exodus xv. 27, &c. 
This tree, sometimes called the date-tree, 
grows plentifully in the East. It rises to a 
great height. The stalks are generaHy full 
of rugged knots, which are the vestiges of 
the decayed leaves; for the trunk of this 
tree is not solid, like other trees, but its cen- 
tre is filled with pith, round which is a tough 
bark full of strong fibres when young, which, 
as the tree grows old, hardens and becomes 
ligneous. To this bark the leaves are clo‘«ely 
joined, which in the centre rise erect but, 
after they are advanced above the liggina 
whith surrounds them, they expand very 
Mde on every side the stem; and, as the 
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older l^ves decay, the stalk advances m 
heiglit. The leaves, when the tree has grown 
to a siae for bearing fruit, are six or eight 
feet long, are very broad when spread out, 
and are used for covering the tops of houses, 
kc. The fruit, which is called date, grows 
below the leaves m clusters, and is of a 
sweet and agreeable taste. The learned 
Ksempfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and 
a traveler, has exhausted the whole subject 
of palm-trees. “ The diligent natives,” says 
Mr. Gibbon, ** celebrated, either in verse or 
prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, 
the iuice, and the fruit, were skilfully ap- 
plied.” “ The extensive importance of the 
date-tree,” says Dr. E. D. Clarke, “ is one of 
the most curious subjects to wbicb a traveller 
can direct his attention. A considerable 
part of the inhabitants of Egypt, of Arabia, 
and Persia, subsist almost entirely upon its 
fruit. They boast also of its medicinal vir- 
tues. Their camels feed upon the date-stone. 
From the leaves they make couches, baskets, 
hags, mats, and brushes ; from the branches, 
cages for their poultry, and fences for their 
gardens ; from the fibres of the boughs, 
thread, ropes, and rigging ; from the sap is 
prepared a spirituous liquor ; and the body 
of the tree turnishes fuel. It is even said 
that from one variety of the palm-tree, the 
phreniw farimfera, meal has been extracted, 
which is found among the fibres of the 
trunk, and has been used for food.” 

In the temple of Solomon were pilasters 
made in the form of palm-trees, 1 Kings vi. 
29 . It was under a tree of this kind that 
Deborah dwelt between Ramah and Bethel, 
Judges IV. 5. To the fair, flourishing, and 
fruitful condition of this tree, the psalmist 
very aptly compares the votary of virtue. 
Psalm xcii. 12, 13, 14 : — 

The righteous shall flourish hke a palm-tree. 

Those tliat are planted m the house of Jehovah, 

In the courts of our Ood, shall flourish ; 

In old age they shall still put forth buds. 

They shall be full of sap and vigorous. 

The palm-tree is crowned at its top with a 
large tuft of spiring leaves, about four feet 
long, which never fall off, hut always conti- 
nue in the same flourishing verdure, I'he 
tree, as Dr. Shaw was informed, is in its 
greatest vigour about thirty years after it is 
planted, and continues in full vigour seventy 
years longer ; bearing all this while, every 
year, about three or four hundred pounds’ 
weight of dates The trunk of the tree is 
remarkably straight and lofty. Jeremiah, 
speaking of the idols that were carried in 
jirocession, says they were upright as the 
palm-tree, Jer* x. 5. And for erect stature 
and slenderness of form, the spouse, in Can- 
tides vii. 7, IS compared to this tree . — 

How framed, O my love, for delights ! 

Lo, thy stature is like a palm-tree, 

And thy liosom like clusters of dates. 

On this passage IMr. Good observes, that 
the very w(.nl tamar, here used for the 
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palm-tree, and whose radtciil meaning is 
‘straight’ or ‘ (whence it vm 

afterwards applied to pillars or columns, as 
well as to the palm,);‘was also a general name 
among the ladies of Palestine, and unques- 
tionably adopted in honour of the stature 
they had already acquired^ or gave a feir 
promise of attaining.” 

A branch of palm was a signal of victory, 
and was carried before conquerors in the 
triumphs. To this, allusion is made. Rev* 
vii. 9 : and for this purpose were they borne 
before Christ in his way to Jerusalem, John 
xii. 13. From the inspissated sap of the 
tree, a kind of honey, or aispse, as it is called, 
is produced, little inferior to that of bees. 
The same juice, after fermentation, makes a 
sort of wine much used in the east It is 
once mentioned as wine, Numbers xxviii. 7 ; 
Exodus xxix. 40 ; and by it is intended the 
strong drink, Isai. v. 1 1 ; xxiv. 9 . Theodo- 
ret and Chrysostom, on these places, both 
Syrians, and unexceptionable witnesses in 
what belongs to their own country, confirm 
this declaration. “This liquor,” says Dr. 
Shaw, “ which has a more luscious sweet- 
ness than honey, is of the consistence of a 
thin syrup, but quickly grows tart and ropy, 
acquiring an intoxicating quality, and giving 
by distillation an agreeable spirit, or ardky, 
according to the general name of these peo- 
ple for all hot liquors, extracted by the 
alembic.” Its Hebrew name is IStP, the 
ffiKfpa of the Greeks ; and from its sweetness, 
probably, the saccharum of the Romans. 
Jerom informs us that in Hebrew “ any in- 
ebriating liquor is called sieera, whether 
made of gram, the juice of apples, honey, 
dates, or any other fruit.” 

This tree was formerly of great value and 
esteem among the Israelites, and so very 
much cultivated in Judea, that, in after- 
times, it became the emblem of that coun- 
try, as may be seen in a medal of the empe- 
ror Vespasian upon the conquest of Judea. 
It represents a captive woman sitting under 
a palm-tree, with this inscription, **Jwdea 
capta;” and upon a Greek coin, likewise, 
of his son Titus, struck upon the like occa- 
sion, we see a shield suspended upon a palm^ 
tree, with a Victory writing upon it. Pliny 
also calls Judea palmis inclyta, “ renowned 
for palms.” Jericho, m particular, was 
called “ the city of palms,” Deut. xxxiv. 3 ; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 15 ; because, as Josephus, 
Strabo, and Pliny, have remarked, it anci- 
ently abounded m jialrn-trees. And so Dr 
Shaw remarks, that, though these trees are 
not now either plentiful or fruitful in other 
parts of the Holy Land, yet there are seve- 
ral of them at Jericho, where there is the 
conveniency they require of being often 
watered ; ’ where, likewise, the climate is 
warm, and the soil sandy, such as they 
thrive and delight in. Tamar, a city built 
m the desert by Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 18, 
Ezek, xlvii. 28, was probably so 

named from the: palm-trees growing about 
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It; as it was afterwards by the Romans 
called Palmyra, or rather Palmira, on the 
same account, from palmar a palm-tree,” 
PALMER-WORM, tDTi, Joel i. 4 ; Amos 
IV. p. Bochart says that it is a kind of 
locust, furnished with very sharp teeth, with 
which it gnaws off grass, corn, leaves of 
trees, and even their bark. The Jews sup- 
port this idea by deriving the word from 
or pi, to cut, to shear, or mince. Notwith- 
standing the unanimous sentiments of the 
Jews that this is a locust, yet the LXX. read 
and the Vulgate eruca, “ a cater- 
pillar;” which rendering is supported by 
Fuller. Michaelis agrees with this opinion, 
and thinks that the sharp cutting teeth of 
the caterpillar, which, like a sickle, clear 
away all before them, might give name to 
this insect. Caterpillars also begin their 
ravages before the locust, which seems to 
coincide with the nature of the creature here 
intended. 

PALSY. See Diseases. 

PAMPHYLIA, a province of Asia Minor 
which gives name to that part of the Medi- 
terranean Sea which washes its coast. Acts 
xxvii. 5. To the south it is bounded by the 
Mediterranean, and to the north by Pisidia ; 
having Lycia to the west, and Cilicia to the 
east. Paul and Barnabas preached at Perga, 
in Pamphylia, Acts xiii. 13; xiv. 24. 

PANllIEISM, a doctrine into which some 
of the sages of antiquity fell by revolting 
at the monstrous absurdities of Polytheism. 
Not knowing the true God as an infinite and 
personal subsistence, a cause above and dis- 
tinct from all effects, they believed that God 
was every thing, and even^ thing God. This 
monstrous, and in its effects immoral, no- 
tion, IS still held by the Brahmins of India. 

PAPER-REED, «d:i, E.Yod. ii. 3; Job 
viii. 11; Isaiah xviii. 2; xxxv. 7. When 
the outer skin, or bark, is taken off, there 
are several films, or inner pellicles, one 
within another. These, when separated from 
the stalk, were laid on a table artfully 
matched and flatted together, and moistened 
with the water of the Nile, which, dissolving 
the glutinous juices of the plant, caused them 
to adhere closely together. They were after- 
wards pressed, and then dried in the sun, 
and thus were jirepared sheets or leaves for 
writing upon in characters marked by a 
coloured liquid passing through a hollow 
reed. The best papyrus was called 
or paper of the priests. On this the sacred 
documents of Egypt were written. Ancient 
books were written on pajiyrus, and those of 
the New Testament among the rest. In the 
fourth century however these sacred writings 
are found on skins. This was preferred for 
durability ; and many decayed copies of the 
New Testament, belonging to libraries, were 
early transferred to parchment. Finally 
came paper, the name of which was taken 
from the Egyptian reed ; but the materials 
of which it was fabricated were cotton and 
linen. See Bull-rush and Book 
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PAPHOS, a celebrated city of Cyprus, 
lying on the western coast of the island, 
where Venus (who from hence took the 
name of Paphia) had her most ancient and 
most famous temple ; and here the Roman 
uroconsul, Sergius Paulus, resided, whom St. 
Paul converted to Christianity, Acts xiii. 6. 

PARABLE, vrapaeoKii, formed from wo^a. 
€d\\tiv^ to oppose or compare, an alle- 
gorical instruction, founded on something 
real or apparent in nature or history, from 
which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with 
some other thing in which the people are 
more immediately concerned. (See Allegory.) 
Aristotle defines parable, a similitude drawn 
from form to form. Cicero calls it a colla- 
tion ; others, a simile. F. de Colonia calls 
it a rational fable ; but it may be founded 
on real occurrences, as many parables of 
our Saviour were. The Hebrews call it 
bWD, from a word which signifies either to 
predominate or to assimilate; the Proverbs 
of Solomon are by them also called tD'^bWD, 
parables, or proverbs. 

Parable, according to the eminently learned 
Bishop Lowth, is that kind of allegory which 
consists of a continued narration of a ficti- 
tious or accommodated event, applied to the 
illustration of some important truth. The 
Greeks call these aTj/oi, allegories, or apo- 
logues ; the Latins, /« We?, or ** fables ; ” and 
the writings of the Phrygian sage, or those 
composed in imitation of nim, have acquired 
the greatest celebrity Nor has our Saviour 
himself disdained to adopt the same method 
of instruction ; of whose parables it is doubt- 
ful whether they excel most in wisdom and 
utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and per- 
spicuity. As the appellation of parable has 
been applied to his discourses ot this kind, 
the term is now restricted from its former ex- 
tensive signification to a more confined sense. 
But this species of composition occurs very 
frequently in the pr^hetic poetry, and par- 
ticularly in that of Ezekiel. If to us they 
should sometimes appear obscure, we must re- 
member, that, in those early times when the 
prophetical writings were indited, it was uni- 
versally the mode throughout all the eastern 
nations to convey sacred truths under myste- 
rious figures and representations. In order 
to our forming a more certain judgment upon 
this subject. Dr. Lowth has briefly explained 
some of the primary qualities of the poetic 
parables ; so that, by considering the general 
nature of them, we may decide more accu- 
rately on the merits of particular examples. 

It is the first excellence of a parable to 
turn upon an image well known and applica- 
ble to the subject, the meaning of which is 
clear and definite ; for this circumstance will 
give it perspicuity, which is essential to every 
species of allegory. If the parables of tho 
sacred prophets are examined by this rule, 
they will not be found deficient. They are 
in general founded upon such imagery as is 
frequently used, and similarly applied by 
way of metaphor and comparison in the 
3 1 ) 4 
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Hebrew poetry. Examples of this kind 
occur in the parable of the deceitful vineyard, 
Isaiah v. 1 — 7, and of the useless vine, Ezek. 
XV ; xix. 10—14; for under this imagery the 
ungrateful people of God are more than once 
described; Ezek. xix. 1—9; xxxi., xvi.,xxiii. 
Moreover, the image must not only be apt 
and familiar, but it must be also elegant and 
beautiful in itself ; since it is the purpose of 
a poetic parable, not only to explain more 
perfectly some proposition, but frequently to 
give it some animation and splendour. As 
the imagery from natural objects is in this 
respect superior to all others, the parables of 
the sacred poets consist chiefly of this kind 
of imagery. It is also essential to the ele- 
gance of a parable, that the imagery should 
not only be apt and beautiful, but that all its 
parts and appendages should be perspicuous 
and pertinent. Of all these excellencies, 
there cannot be more perfect examples than 
the parables that have been just specified ; 
to which we may add the well-known para- 
ble of Nathan, 2 Sam. xii. I — 4, although 
written in prose, as well as that of Jotham, 
Judges ix. 7 — 15, which appears to be the 
most ancient extant, and approaches some- 
what nearer to the poetical form. It is also 
the criterion of a parable, that it be consist- 
ent throughout, and that the literal be never 
confounded with the figurative sense; and 
in this respect it materially ditFers from that 
species of allegory, called the continued 
metaphor, Isaiah v. 1 — 7. It should be con- 
sidered, that the continued metaphor and the 
parable have a very different view. The solo 
intention of the former is to embellish a sub- 
ject, to represent it more magnificently, or 
at the most to illustrate it, that, by describ- 
ing it in more elevated language, it may 
strike the mind more forcibly ; but the in- 
tent of the latter is to withdraw the truth for 
a moment from our sight, in order to con- 
ceal whatever it may contain ungrateful or 
reproving, and to enable it secretly to in- 
sinuate itself, and obtain an ascendancy as it 
were by stealth. There is, however, a spe- 
cies of parable, the intent of which is only to 
illustrate the subject ; such is that remarkable 
one of the cedar of Lebanon, Ezek. xxxi. ; 
than which, if we consider the imagery itself, 
none was ever more apt or more beautiful ; 
or the description and colouring, none was 
ever more elegant or splendid; in which, 
however, the poet has occasionally allowed 
himself to blend the figurative with the literal 
description, verses 11, 14 — 17; whether he 
has done this because the peculiar nature of 
this kind of parable required it, or whether 
his own fervid imagination alone, which dis- 
dained the stricter rules of composition, was 
his guide, our learned author can scarcely 
presume to determine. 

In the New Testament, the word parable 
18 used variously: in Luke iv. 23, for a 
proverb, or adage ; in Matt. xv. 15, for a 
thing darkly and figuratively expressed ; in 
Heb. ix. 9, &c., for a type ; m Luke xiv. 7» 
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&c., for a special instruction ; in Matt. xxiv. 
32, for a similitude or comparison. 

PARADISE, according to the original 
meaning of the term, whether it be of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, or Persian derivation, signifies, a 
place enclosed for pleasure and delight.^* 
The LXX., or Greek translators of the Old 
Testament, make use of the word paradise, 
when they speak of the garden of Eden, 
which Jehovah planted at the creation, and 
in which he placed our first parents. There 
are three places in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament where this word is found, 
namely, Neh. ii. 8 ; Cant. iv. 13 ; Eccles. li. 
5. The term paradise is obviously used in 
the New Testament, as another word for 
heaven ; by our Lord, Luke xxiii. 43 ; by 
the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; and in the 
Apocalypse, ii. 7. See Eden. 

PARAN, Desert of, a “ great and terri- 
ble wilderness which the children of Israel 
entered after leaving Mount Sinai, Num. x. 
12; Deut. i. 19; and in which thirty-eight 
of their forty years of wandering were spent. 
It extended from Mount Sinai on the south, 
to the southern border of the land of Ca- 
naan on the north ; having the desert of 
Shur, with its subdivisions, the deserts of 
Etham and Sin, on the west, and the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea, the desert of Zin and 
Mount Seir. on the east. Burckhardt repre- 
sents this desert, which he entered from that 
of Zin, or valley of El Araba, about the 
parallel of Suez, as a dreary expanse of cal- 
careous soil, covered with black flints. 

PARTUlDIiE. 1 Samuel xxvi. 20 ; 
Jer. xvii. 1 1 ; w4pdi^, Ecclus. xi. 30. In the 
first of these places David says, “ The king 
of Israel is come out to hunt a partridge on 
the mountains ; and in the second, “ The 
partridge sitteth,*' on eggs, “ and pro- 
duceth,'* or hatcheth, not ; so he that 
getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at his 
end shall be contemptible.*’ This passage 
does not necessarily imply that the partridge 
hatches the eggs of a stranger, but only that 
she often fails in her attempts to bring forth 
her young. To such disappointments she 
is greatly exposed from the position of her 
nest on the ground, where her eggs are often 
spoiled by the wet, or crushed by the foot. 
So he that broods over his ill-gotten gains 
will often find them unproductive ; or, if he 
leaves them, as a bird occasionally driven 
from her nest, may be despoiled of their 
possession. As to the hunting of the par- 
tridge, which, Dr. Shaw observes, is the 
greater, or red-legged kind, the traveller says, 
“ The Arabs have another, though a more 
laborious, method of catching these birds ; 
for, observing that they become languid and 
fatigued after they have been hastily put up 
twice or thrice, they immediately run in 
upon them, and knock them down with 
their zenvattys^ or bludgeons as we should 
call them.** Precisely in this manner Saul 
bunted David, coming hastily upon him, 
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putting him up incessantly, in hopes that 
at length his strength and resources would 
fail, and he would become an easy prey to 
his pursuer. Forskal mentions a partridge 
whose name in Arabic is hirr ; and Latham 
says, that, in the province of Andalusia in 
Spain, the name of the partridge is churr ; 
both taken, no doubt, like the Hebrew, from 
its note. 

PASSOVER, nob, signifies leap y passage. 
The passover was a solemn festival of the 
Jews, instituted in commemoration of their 
coming out of Egypt ; because the night be- 
fore their departure the destroying angel 
that slew the first-born of the Egyptians 
passed over the houses of the Hebrews with- 
out entering them, because they were marked 
with the blood of the lamb, which, for this 
reason, was called the paschal lamb. The 
following is what God ordained concerning 
the passover : llie month of the coming out 
of Egypt was after this to be the first month 
of the sacred or ecclesiastical year ; and the 
fourteenth day of this montn, between the 
two evenings, that is, between the sun’s de- 
cline and its setting, or rather, according to 
our reckoning, between three o’clock in the 
afternoon and six in the evening, at the equi- 
nox, they were to kill the paschal lamb, and 
to abstain from leavened bread. The day 
following, being the fifteenth, reckoned from 
six o’clock of the preceding evening, was the 
grand feast of the passover, which continued 
seven days } but only the first and seventn 
days were peculiarly solemn. The slain 
lamb was to be without defect, a male, and 
of that year. If no lamb could be found, 
they might take a kid. They killed a lamb 
or a kid m each family ; and if the number 
of the family was not sufficient to eat the 
lamb, they might associate two families 
together. With the blood of the lamb they 
sprinkled the door-posts and lintel of every 
house, that the destroying angel at the sight 
of the blood might pass over them. They 
were to eat the lamb the same niglit, roasted, 
with unleavened bread, and a sallad of wild 
lettuces, or bitter herbs. It was forbid to 
eat any part of it raw, or boiled ; nor were 
they to break a bone ; but it was to be eaten 
entire, even with the head, the feel, and the 
bowels. If anything remained to the day 
following, it was thrown into the fire, Exod. 
xii. 46; Num. ix. 12; John xix. 36. They 
who ate it were to be in the posture of tra- 
vellers, having their reins girt, shoes on their 
feet, staves in their hands, and eating in a 
hurry. This last part of the ceremony was 
but little observed ; at least, it was of no ob- 
ligation after that night when they came out 
of Egypt. During the whole eight days of the 
passover no leavened bread was to be used. 
They kept the first and last day of the feast ; 
yet It was allowed to dress victuals, which 
was forbidden on the sabbath-day. The 
obligation of keeping the passover was so 
strict, that whoever should neglect it was 
condemned to death, Num. ix. 13. But 
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those who had any lawful impediment, as a 
journey, sickness, or uncleanness, voluntary 
or involuntary, for example, those who had 
been present at a funeral, &c., were to defer 
the celebration of the passover till the second 
month of the ecclesiastical year, the four- 
teenth day of the month Jair, which answers 
to Apnl and May. We see an example of 
this postponed passover under Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxx. 2, 3, &c. 

The modern Jews observe in general the 
ceremonies practised by their ancestors in 
the celebration of the passover. Whilst the 
temple was in existence, the Jews brought 
their lambs thither, and there sacrificed 
them ; and they offered their blood to the 
priest, who poured it out at the foot of the 
altar. The paschal lamb was an illustrious 
type of Christ, who became a sacrifice for the 
redemption of a lost world from sin and 
misery ; but resemblances between the type 
and antitype have been strained by many 
writers into a great number of fanciful par- 
ticulars. It IS enough for us to be assured, 
that as Christ is called “ our passover;” and 
the “ Lamb of God,” without spot,” by 
the sprinkling of whose blood” we are de- 
livered from guilt and punishment; and as 
faith in him is represented to us as “ eating 
the flesh of Christ,” with evident allusion to 
the eating of the paschal sacrifice ; so. In 
these leading particulars, the mystery of our 
redemption was set forth. The paschal lamb 
therefore prefigured the offering of the spot- 
less Son of God, the appointed propitiation 
for the sms of the whole world ; by virtue of 
which, when received by faith, we are deli- 
vered from the bondage of guilt and misery ; 
and nourished with strength for our heavenly 
journey to that land of rest, of which Canaan, 
as early as the days of Abraham, became the 
divinely instituted figure. 

PATMOS, a small rocky island in the 
iEgean Sea, about eighteen miles in circum- 
ference ; which, on account of its dreary and 
desolate character, was used by the Roman 
emperors as a place of confinement for cri- 
minals. To this island St. John was banished 
by the emperor Domitian ; and here he had 
his revelation, recorded m the Apocalypse. 

PATRIARCHS. This name is given to 
the ancient fathers, chiefly those who lived 
before Moses, as Adam, Lamech, Noah, 
Shem, &c., Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the sons 
of Jacob, and heads of the tribes. The He- 
brews call them princes of the tribes, or heads 
of the fathers. The name patriarch is de- 
rived from the Greek patriarcha, ” head of 
a family.” 

PAUL was born at Tarsus, the principal 
city of Cilicia, and was by birth both a Jew 
and a citizen of Rome, Acts xxi. 39 ; x.\ii, 
25. He was of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
of the sect of the pharisees, Philip, in. 5. In 
his youth he appears to have been taught 
the art of tent-rnakmg. Acts xviii. 3 ; but 
we must remember that among the Jews of 
those days a liberal education was olten 
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accompanied by instruction in some me- 
chanical trade. It is probable that St. Paul 
laid the foundation of those literary attain- 
ments, for which he was so eminent in the 
future part of his life, at his native city of 
Tarsus ; and he afterwards studied the law 
of Moses, and the traditions of the elders, 
at Jerusalem, under Gamaliel, a celebrated 
rabbi. Acts xxii. 4. St. Paul is not men- 
tioned in the Gospels ; nor is it known whe- 
ther he ever heard our Saviour preach, or 
saw him perform any miracle. His name 
first occurs in the account given in the Acts 
of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, A.D. 34, 
to which he is said to have consented. Acts 
viii. 1 : he is upon that occasion called a 
young man ; but we are nowhere informed 
what was then his precise age. The death 
of St. Stephen was followed by a severe per- 
secution of the church at Jerusalem, and St. 
Paul became distinguished among its ene- 
mies by his activity and violence, Acts viii. 3. 
Not contented with displaying his hatred to 
the gospel in Judea, he obtained authority 
from the High Priest to go to Damascus, 
and to bring back with him bound any 
Christians whom he might find in that city. 
As he was upon his journey thither, A.D. 
35, his miraculous conversion took place, 
the circumstances of which are recorded in 
Abts ix., and aie frequently alluded to in his 
epistles, 1 Cor. xv. 9 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 1 Tim. i. 
12, 13. 

Soon after St. Paul was baptized at Da- 
mascus, he went into Arabia ; but we are not 
informed how long he remained there. He 
returned to Damascus; and being super* 
naturally qualified to be a preacher of the 
gospel, he immediately entered upon his 
ministry in that city. The boldness and 
success with which he enforced the truths 
of Christianity so irritated the unbelieving 
Jews, that they resolved to put him to death. 
Acts ix. 23 ; but, this design being known, 
tbe disciples conveyed him privately out of 
Damascus, and he went to Jerusalem, A.D. 
38. The Christians of Jerusalem, remem- 
bering ^t. Paul’s former hostility to tbe 
gospel, and having no authentic account of 
any change in his sentiments or conduct, at 
first refused to receive him ; hut being as- 
sured by Barnabas of St. Paul’s real conver- 
sion, and of his exertions at Damascus, they 
acknowledged him as a disciple. Acts ix. 27. 
He remained only fifteen days among them, 
Gal. i. 18 ; and he saw none of tbe apostles 
except St. Peter and St. James. It is pro- 
bable that the other apostles were at this 
time absent from Jerusalem, exercising their 
ministry at different places. The zeal with 
which St. Paul preached at Jerusalem had 
the same effect as at Damascus ; he became 
so obnoxious to the Hellenistic Jews, that 
they began to consider how they might 
kill him. Acts ix. 29 ; which when the bre- 
thren knew, they thought it right that he 
ahould leave the city. They accompanied 
him to Caesarea, and thence he went into 
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the regions of Syria and Cilicia, where he 
preached the faith which once he destroyed. 
Gal. i. 21, 23. 

Hitherto the preaching of St. Paul, as 
well as of the other apostles and teachers, 
had been confined to the Jews ; but the con- 
version of Cornelius, the first gentile convert, 
A. D. 40, having convinced aU the apostles 
that “ to the gentiles, also, God had granted 
repentance unto life,” St. Paul was soon after 
conducted by Barnabas from Tarsus, which 
had probably been the principal place of his 
residence since he left Jerusalem, and they 
both began to preach the gospel to the gen- 
tiles at Antioch, A. D. 42, Acts xi. 25. Their 
preaching was attended with great success. 
The first gentile church was now established 
at Antioch ; and in that city, and at this 
time, the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians, Acts xi. 26. When these two apostles 
had been thus employed about a year, a pro- 
phet called Agabus predicted an approaching 
famine, which would affect the wnole land 
of Judea. Upon the prospect of this cala- 
mity, the Christians of Antioch made a con- 
tribution for their brethren in Judea, and 
sent tbe money to the elders at Jerusalem 
by St. Paul and Barnabas, A. D. 44, Acts xi. 
28, &c. This famine happened soon after, 
in the fourth or fifth year of the emperor 
Claudius. It is supposed that St. Paul had 
tbe vision, mentioned in Acts xxii. 17, while 
he was now at Jerusalem this second time 
after his conversion. 

St. Paul and Barnabas, having executed 
their commission, returned to Antioch ; and 
soon after their arrival m that city they were 
separated, by the express direction of the 
Holy Ghost, from the other Christian teach- 
ers and prophets, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the glad tidings of the gospel to tbe gen- 
tiles of various countries, Acts xiii. 1. Thus 
divinely appointed to this important office, 
they set out from Antioch, A.D. 45, and 
preached the gospel successively at Salamis 
and Paphos, two cities of the Isle of Cyprus, 
at Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch in Pisidia, 
and at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, three 
cities of Lycaonia. They returned to Anti- 
och in Syria, A. D. 47, nearly by the same 
route. This first apostolical journey of St. 
Paul, in which he was accompanied and 
assisted by Barnabas, is supposed to have 
occupied about two years ; and in the course 
of it many, both Jews and gentiles, were 
converted to the gospel. 

Paul and Barnabas continued at Antioch 
a considerable time; and while they were 
there, a dispute arose between them and 
some Jewish Christians of Judea. These 
men asserted, that the gentile converts could 
not obtain salvation through the gospel, un- 
less they Were circumcisea ; Paul and Bar- 
nabas maintained tbe contrary opinion, Acts 
XV. 1, 2. This dispute was carried on for 
some time with great earnestness; and it 
being a question in which not only the pre- 
sent but all future gentile converts were con* 
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cerned, it was thought right that St. Paid and 
Barnabas, with some others, should go up 
to Jerusalem to consult the apostles and 
elders concerning it. They passed through 
Phenicia and Samaria, and upon their ar- 
rival at Jerusalem, A. D. 49, a council was 
assembled for the purpose of discussing this 
important point, Gal. ii. 1. St. Peter and 
St. James the Less were present, and deli- 
vered their sentiments, which coincided with 
those of St. Paul and Barnabas; and after 
much deliberation it was agreed, that neither 
circumcision, nor conformity to any part of 
the ritual law of Moses, was necessary in 
gentile converts ; but that it should be re- 
commended to them to abstain from certain 
specified things prohibited by that law, lest 
their indulgence in them should give offence 
to their brethren of the circumcision, who 
were still very zealous for the observance of 
the ceremoniid part of their ancient religion. 
This decision, which was declared to have 
the sanction of the Holy Ghost, was commu- 
nicated to the gentile Christians of Syria and 
Cilicia by a letter written in the name of the 
apostles, elders, and whole church at Jeru- 
salem, and conveyed by Judas and Silas, 
who accompanied St. Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch for that purpose. 

St. Paul, having preached a short time at 
Antioch, jiroposed to Barnabas that they 
should visit the churches which they had 
founded in different cities. Acts xv. 36. Bar- 
nabas readily consented ; but while they weie 
preparing for the journey, there arose a dis- 
agreement between them, which ended in 
their separation. In consequence of this 
dispute with Barnabas, St. Paul chose Silas 
for his companion, and they set out together 
from Antioch, A.D. 50. They travelled 
through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 
churches, and then came to Derbc and Lystra, 
Acts xvi. Thence they went through Phrygia 
and Galatia; and, being desirous of going 
into Asia Propria, or the Proconsular Asia, 
they were forbidden by the Holy Ghost. 
They therefore went into Mysia; and, not 
being permitted by the Holy Ghost to go 
into Bithyma as they had intended, they 
went to Troas. While St. Paul was there, a 
vision appeared to him in the night : “ There 
stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, 
saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help 
us.” St. Paul knew this vision to be a com- 
mand from Heaven, and in obedience to it 
immediately sailed from Troas to Samo- 
thracia, and the next day to Neapolis, a city 
of Thrace ; and thence he went to Philippi, 
the principal city of that part of Macedonia. 
St. Paul remained some time at Philippi, 
preaching the gospel ; and several occur- 
rences which took place in that city, are 
recorded in Acts xvii. Thence he went 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia to Thes- 
salomca. Acts xvii., where he preached in 
the synagogues of the Jews on three succes- 
sive sabbath-days. Some of the Jews, and 
many of the gentiles of both sexes, embraced 
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the gospel ; but the unbelieving Jews, moved 
with envy and indignation at the success of 
St. Paul’s preaching, e.vcited a great disturb- 
ance in the city, and irritated the populace 
so much against him, that the brethren, 
anxious for his safety, thought it prudent to 
send him to Berea, where he met with a 
better reception than he had experienced at 
Thessalonica. I'he Bercans heard his in- 
structions with attention and candour, and 
having compared his doctrines with the 
ancient scriptures, and being satisfied that 
Jesus, whom he preached, was the promised 
Messiah, they embraced the gospel ; but his 
enemies at Thessalonica, being informed of 
his success at Berea, came thither, and, by 
their endeavours to stir up the people against 
him, compelled him to leave that city also. 
He went thence to Athens, where he deli- 
vered that discourse recorded in Acts xvii. 
From Athens, Paul went to Gorinth, Acts 
xviii., A.D. 51, and lived in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla, two Jews, who, being 
compelled to leave Rome in consequence of 
Claudius’s edict against the Jews, had lately 
settled at Corinth. St. Paul was induced to 
take up his residence with them, because, 
like himself, tliey were tent-makers. At 
first he preached to the Jews in their syna- 
gogue ; but upon their violently opposing his 
doctrine, he declared that from that time he 
would preach to the gentiles only; and, 
accordingly, he afterwards delivered his 
instructions in the house of one Justus, who 
lived near the synagogue. Among the few 
Jews who embraced the gospel, were Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue, and his family ; 
and many of the gentile Corinthians “heal- 
ing believed, and were baptized.” St. Paul 
was encouraged in a vision to persevere in 
his exertions to convert the inhabitants of 
Corinth ; and although he met with great 
opposition and disturbance from the unbe- 
lieving Jews, and was accused by them before 
Gallio, the Roman governor of Achaia, he 
continued there a year and six months, 
“ teaching the word of God.” During this 
time he supported himself by working at his 
trade of tent-making, that he might not he 
burdensome to the disciples. From Corinth 
St. Paul sailed into Syria, and thence be 
went to Ephesus ; thence to Caesarea ; and 
is supjiosed to have arrived at Jerusalem 
just before the feast of pentecost. After the 
feast he went to Antioch, A. D. 53 ; and this 
was the conclusion of his second apostolical 
journey, in which he was accompanied by 
Silas ; and in part of it, Luke and Timothy 
were also with him. 

Having made a short stay at Antioch, St. 
Paul set out upon his third apostolical jour- 
ney. He passed through Galatia and Phry- 
gia, A. D. 54, confirming the Christians of 
those countries ; and thence, according to 
his promise, he went to Ephesus, Acts xix. 
He found there some disciples, who had 
only been baptized with John’s baptism : he 
directed that they should he baptized in the 
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name of Jesus, and then he communicated 
to them the Holy Ghost. He preached for 
the space of three months in the synagogue ; 
but the Jews being hardened beyond con- 
viction, and speaking reproachfully of the 
Christian religion before the multitude, he 
left them ; and from that time he dehvered 
his instructions in the school of a person 
called Tyrannus, who was probablv a gen- 
tile. St. Paul continued to preach in this 
lace about two years, so that all the inha- 
itants of that part of Asia Minor “ heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and 
Greeks.” He also performed many miracles 
at Ephesus ; and not only great nurnbers of 
people were converted to Christianity, but 
many also of those who in this superstitious 
city used incantations and magical arts, pro- 
fessed their belief in the gospel, and re- 
nounced their former practices by publicly 
burning their books. Previous to the dis- 
turbance raised by Demetrius, Paul had 
intended to continue at Ephesus till Titus 
should return, whom he had sent to inquire 
into the state of the church at Corinth, 
2 Cor. xii. 18. He now thought it prudent 
to go from Ephesus immediately. Acts xx., 
A. D. 56 ; ana having taken an affectionate 
leave of the disciples, he set out for Troas, 
2 Cor. ii. 12, 13, where he expected to meet 
Titus. Titus, however, from some cause 
which is not known, did not come to Troas ; 
and Paul was encouraged to pass over into 
Macedonia, with the hope of making con- 
verts. St. Paul, after preaching in Mace- 
donia, receiving from the Christians of that 
country liberal contributions for their poor 
brethren in Judea, 2 Cor. viii. 1, went to 
Corinth, A. D. 57, and remained there 
about three months. The Christians also 
of (>orinth, and of the rest of Achaia, con- 
tributed to the relief of their brethren in 
Judea. St. Paul’s intention was to have 
sailed from Corinth into Syria; but being 
informed that some unbelieving Jews, who 
had discovered his intention, lay in wait for 
him, he changed his plan, passed through 
Macedonia, and sailed from Philippi to 
Troas in five days, A. D. 58. He stayed at 
Troas seven days, and preached to the 
Christians on the first day of the week, the 
day on which they were accustomed to meet 
for the purpose of religious worship. From 
Troas he went by land to Assos ; and thence 
he sailed to Mitylene ; and from Mitylene to 
Miletus. Being desirous of reaching Jeni- 
salem before the feast of pentecost, he would 
not allow time to go to Ephesus, and there- 
fore he sent for the elders of the Ephesian 
church to Miletus, and gave them instruc- 
tions, and prayed with them. He told them 
that he should see them no more, which 
impressed them with the deepest sorrow. 
From Miletus he sailed by Cos, Rhodes, and 
Patara in Lycia, to Tyre, Acts xxi. Finding 
some disciples at Tyre, he stayed with them 
several days, and then went to Ptolemais, 
and thence to Csesarea. While St. Paul was 
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at Caesarea, the prophet Agabus foretold by 
the Holy Ghost, that St. Paul, if he went to 
Jerusalem, would suffer much from the Jews. 
This prediction caused great uneasiness to 
St. PauPs fnends, and they endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intention of going 
thither, St. Paul, however, would not listen 
to their entreaties, but declared that he was 
ready to die at Jerusalem, if it were neces- 
sary, for the name of the Lord Jesus. See- 
ing him thus resolute, they desisted from 
their importunities, and accompanied him to 
Jerusalem, where he is supposed to have 
arrived just before the feast of pentecost, 
A. D. 58. This may be considered as the 
end of St. Paul’s third apostolical journey. 

St. Paul was received by the apostles and 
other Christians at Jerusalem with great joy 
and affection ; and his account of the success 
of his ministry, and of the collections which 
he had made among the Christians.of Mace- 
donia and Achaia, for the relief of their 
brethren in Judea, afforded them much satis- 
faction; but not long after his arrival at 
Jerusalem, some Jews of Asia, who had 
probably in their own country witnessed St. 
Paul’s zeal in spreading Christianity among 
the gentiles, seeing him one day in the tem- 
ple, endeavoured to excite a tumult, by cry- 
ing out that he was the man who was aiming 
to destroy all distinction between Jew anq 
gentile ; who taught things contrary to the 
law of Moses ; and who bad polluted the 
holy temple, by hringing into it uncircum- 
cised heathens. This representation did not 
fail to enrage the multitude against St. Paul ; 
they seized him, dragged him out of the 
temple, beat him, and were upon the point 
of putting him to death, when he was res- 
cued out of their hands by Lysias, a Roman 
tribune, and the principal military officer 
then at J erusalem. What followed, — his de- 
fence before Felix and Agrippa, — his long 
detention at Caesarea, and his appeal to the 
emperor, which occasioned his voyage to 
Rome, are all circumstantially statea in the 
latter chapters of the Acts, upon his arrival 
at Rome, St. Paul was committed to the care 
of the captain of the guard, A. D. 61. The 
scriptures do not inform us whether he was 
ever tried before Nero, who was at this time 
emperor of Rome ; and the learned are much 
divided in their opinion upon that point. 
St. Luke only says, " Paul was suffered to 
dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him. And Paul dwelt two whole years m 
his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all con- 
fidence, no man forbidding him.” During 
his confinement he converted some Jews 
resident at' Rome, and many gentiles, and, 
among the rest, several persons belonging to 
the emperor’s household, Philip, iv. 22. 

Tlie scripture history ends with the release 
of St. Paul from his two years’ imprisonment 
at Rome, A, D. 63 ; and no ancient author 
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has left US any particulars of the remaining 
art of this apostle’s life. It seems proba- 
le» that, immediately after he recovered his 
liberty, he went to Jerusalem; and that 
afterwards he travelled through Asia Minor, 
Crete, Macedonia, and Greece, confirming 
his converts, and regulating the aftairs of the 
different churches which he had planted in 
those countries. Whether at this time he 
also preached the gospel in Spain, as some 
have imagined, is very uncertain. It was 
the unanimous tradition of the church, that 
St. Paul returned to Rome, that he under- 
went a second imprisonment there, and at 
last was put to death by the emperor Nero. 
Tacitus and Suetonius have mentioned a 
dreadful fire which happened at Rome in the 
time of Nero. It was believed, though pro- 
bably without any reason, that the emperor 
himself was the author of that fire ; but, to 
remove the odium from himself, he chose to 
attribute it to the Christians ; and, to give 
some colour to that unjust imputation, he 
persecuted them with the utmost cruelty, 
in this persecution St. Peter and Paul suffered 
martyrdom, probably, A. D. 65 ; and if we 
may credit Sulpitius Severiis, a writer of the 
fifth century, the former was crucified, and 
the latter beheaded. 

St. Paul was a person of great natural 
abilities, of quick apprehension, strong feel- 
ings, firm resolution, and irreproachable 
life. He was conversant with Grecian and 
Jewish literature ; and gave early proofs of 
an active and zealous disposition. If we 
may be allowed to consider his character 
independent of his supernatural endowments, 
we may pronounce that he was well qualified 
to have risen to distinction and eminence, 
and that he was by nature peculiarly adapted 
to the high office to which it pleased God to 
call him. As a minister of the gospel, he 
displayed the most unwearied perseverance 
ana undaunted courage. He was deterred 
by no difficulty or danger, and endured a 
great variety of persecutions with patience 
and cheerfulness. He gloried m being 
thought worthy of suffering for the name of 
Jesus, and continued with unabated zeal to 
maintain the truth of Christianity against its 
bitterest and most powerful enemies. He 
was the principal instrument under Provi- 
dence of spreading the gospel among the 
gentiles ; and we have seen that his labours 
lasted through many years, and reached over 
a considerable extent of country. Though 
emphatically styled the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, he began his ministry, in almost 
every city, by preaching in the synagogue of 
the Jews; and though he owed by far the 
greater part of his persecutions to the oppo- 
sition and malice of that proud and obstinate 
people, whose resentment he particularly 
incurred by maintaining that tne gentiles 
were to be admitted to an indiscriminate 
participation of the benefits of the new dis- 
pensation, yet it rarely happened in py 
place, that some of the Jews did not yield 
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to his arguments, and embrace the gospe 
He watched with paternal care over the 
churches which he nad founded; and was 
always ready to strengthen the faith, ana 
regulate the conduct, of his converts, by suck 
directions and advice as their circumstances 
might require. 

The exertions of St. Paul in the cause of 
Christianity were not confined to personal 
instruction : he also wrote fourteen epistles 
to individuals or churches, which are now 
extant, and form apart of our canon. These 
letters furnish evidence of the soundness and 
sobriety of his judgment. His caution in 
distinguishing between the occasional sug- 
gestions of inspiration, and the ordinary 
exertions of his natural understanding, is 
without example in the history of enthusiasm. 
His morality is everywhere calm, pure, and 
rational; adapted to the condition, the ac- 
tivity, and the business of social life, and of 
its various relations; free from the over- 
scrupulousness and austerities of supersti- 
tion, and from, what was more perhaps to 
be apprehended, the abstractions of quietism, 
and the soarings or extravagancies of fanati- 
cism. His judgment concerning a hesitating 
conscience, his opinion of the moral indiffer- 
ency of many actions, yet of the prudence 
and even the duty of compliance, where 
non-compliance would produce evil effects 
upon the minds of the persons who observed 
it, are all m proof of the calm and discrimi- 
nating character of his mind ; and the uni- 
versal applicability of his precepts affords 
strong presumption of his inspiration. What 
Lord Lyttleton has remarked of the pre- 
ference ascribed by St. Paul to rectitude of 
principle above every other religious accom- 
plishment, is weighty: “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” &c., 1 Cor. 
xui. 1 — 3. Did ever enthusiast prefer that 
universal benevolence, meant by charity 
here, (which, we may add, is attainable by 
every man,) to faith and to miracles, to 
those religious opinions which he had em- 
braced, and to those supernatural graces and 
gifts which he imagined he had acquired, 
nay, even to the merit of martyrdom ? Is it 
not the genius of enthusiasm to set moral 
virtues infinitely below the merit of faith; 
and of all m<»ral virtues to value that least 
which is most particularly enforced by St. 
Paul, a spirit of candour, moderation, and 
peace? Certainly, neither the temper nor 
the opinions of a man subject to fanatic de. 
lusionsare to be found in this passage. His 
letters, indeed, everywhere discover great 
zeal and earnestness in the cause in vmich 
he was engaged ; that is to say, he was con- 
vinced of the truth of what he taught ; he 
was deeply impressed, but not more so than 
the occasion merited, with a sense of its im- 
portance. This produces a corresponding 
animation and solicitude in the exercise of 
his ministry. But would not these consider* 
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ations, Bupposing them to have been well 
founded, have holden the same place, and 
produced the same effect, in a mind the 
strongest and the roost sedate ? Here, then, 
we have a man of liberal attainments, and in 
other respects of sound jii^ment, who had 
addicted his life to the service of the gospel. 
We see him, m the prosecution of his pur- 
pose, travelling from country to country, 
enduring every species of hardship, encoun- 
tering every extremity of danger, assaulted 
by the populace, punished by the magis- 
trates, scourged, beaten, stoned, left for dead ; 
expecting, wherever he came, a renewal of 
the same treatment, and the same dangers ; 
yet, when driven from one city, preaching m 
the next ; spending his whole time in the 
employment ; sacrificing to it his pleasures, 
his ease, his safety ; persisting in this course 
to old age, unaltered by the experience of 
perverseness, ingratitude, prejudice, deser- 
tion ; unsubdued by anxiety, want, labour, 
persecutions; unwearied by long confine- 
ment ; undismayed by the prospect of death. 
Such was St. Paul; and such were “the 
proofs of apostleship found in him.’* 

The following remarks of Hug on the 
character of this apostle, are equally just and 
cloq^uent : This most violent man, having 
such terrible propensities, whose turbulent 
impulses rendered him of a most enterprising 
character, would have become nothing better 
than a John of Gishala, a blood-intoxicated 
zealot, iiMfvioiv Kal ^6vov^ breathing 

out threatenings and slaughter, Acts ix. 1, 
Iiad not his whole soul been changed. The 
harsh tone of his mind inclined him to the 
principles of jiharisaism, which had all the 
apiiearance of severity, and was the pre- 
dominant party among the Jews. Nature 
had not withholden from him the external 
endowments of eloquence, although he after- 
wards spoke very modestly* of them. At 
Lystra he was deemed the tutelar god of 
eloquence. This character qualified for 
great things, but, not master of himself from 
excess of internal power, was an extreme of 
human dispositions, and, according to the 
natural course, was prone to absolute ex- 
tremities. His religion was a destructive 
zed, his anger was fierceness, his fury re- 
quired victims. A ferocity so boisterous did 
not psychologically quality him for a Chris- 
tian, nor for a philanthropist ; but, least of 
all, for a quietly enduring man. He, never- 
theless, became all this on his conversion to 
Christianity, and each bursting emotion of 
his mind subsided directly into a weil-regu. 
lated and noble character. Formerly hasty 
and irritable, now only spirited and resolved; 
formerly violent, now full of energy and 
enterprising ; once ungovernably refractory 
against everything which obstructed him, 
now only persevering; once fanatical and 
morose, now only serious ; once cruel, now 
only firm; once a harsh zealot, now fear- 
ing God; formerly unrelenting, deaf to sym- 
pathy and commiseration, now himself ac- 


quainted with tears, which he had seen 
without efiect in others. Formerly the friend 
of none, now the brother of mankind, bene- 
volent, compassionate, sympathizing ; yet 
never weak, always great ; in the midst of 
sadness and sorrow manly and noble ; so he 
showed himself at his deeply moving de- 
parture from Miletus, Acts xx.: it is like 
the departure of Moses, like the resignation 
of Samuel, sincere and heartfelt, full of self- 
recollection, and in the midst of pain full of 
dignity. His writings are a true expression 
of this character, with regard to the tone 
predominant in them. Severity, manly seri- 
ousness, and sentiments which ennoble the 
heart, are interchanged with mildness, affa- 
bility, and sympathy : and their transitions 
are such as nature begets in the heart of a 
man penetrated by his subject, noble and 
discerning. He exhorts, reproaches and 
consoles again; he attacks with energy, urges 
with impetuosity, then again he speaks kindly 
to the soul ; he displays his finer feelings for 
the welfare of others, bis forbearance and 
his fear of afflicting any body: all as the 
subject, time, opposite dispositions, and cir- 
cumstances require. There prevails through- 
out in them an importuning language, an 
earnest and lively communication. Rom. i 
26 — 32, is a comprehensive and vigorous 
description of morals. His antitheses, Rom. 
ii. 21 — 24; 2 Cor. iv. 8 — 12; vi. 9 — 11; ix. 
22 — 30; his enumerations, 1 Cor. xiii. 4 — 10; 
2 Cor. vi. 4 — 7; 2 Tim. in. 1 — 5; Ephes. iv. 
4 — 7 ; V. 3 — 6 ; his gradations, Rom. viii 
29, 30; Titus hi. 3, 4; the interrogations, 
exclamations, and comparisons, sometimes 
animate his language even so as to give a 
visible existence to it. That, however, which 
we principally perceive in Paul, and from 
which his whole actions and operations be- 
come intelligible, is the peculiar impression 
which the idea of a universal religion has 
wrought upon his mind. This idea of estab- 
lishing a religion for the world had not so 
profoundly engrossed any soul, nowhere 
kindled so much vigour, and projected it 
into such a constant energy. In this he was 
no man’s scholar ; this he had immediately 
received from the Spirit of his Master; it 
was a spark of the divine light which enkin- 
dled him. It was this which never allowed 
him to remain in Palestine and in Syria, 
which so powerfully impelled him to foreign 
parts. The portion of some others was 
Judea and its environs : but his mission was 
directed to the nations, and his allotment 
was the whole of the heathen world. Thus 
he began his career among the different 
nations of Asia Minor, and when this limit 
also became too confined for him, he went 
with equal confidence to Europe, among other 
nations, ordinances, sciences, and customs ; 
and here likewise he finally with the same in- 
defatigable spirit circulated his plans, even to 
the pillars of Hercules. In this manner Paul 
prepared the overthrow of two religions, that 
of liis ancestors, and that of the heathens. 
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PEACOCK, ti5":3'!n, 1 Kings x. 22; 
2 Ohron. ix. 21 ; a bird distinguished by the 
length of its tail, and the brilliant spots with 
which it is adorned ; which displays all that 
dazzles in the sparkling lustre of gems, and 
all that astonishes in the rainbow. The 
eacock is a bird originally of India ; thence 
rought into Persia and ^ledia. Aristopha- 
nes mentions Persian peacocks ; and Suidas 
calls the peacock the Median bird. From 
Persia it was gradually dispersed into Judea, 
Egypt, Greece, and Europe. If the fleet of 
Solomon visited India, they might easily pro- 
cure this bird, whether from India itself, or 
from Persia ; and certainly the bird by its 
beauty was likely to attract attention, and 
to be brought among other rarities of natural 
history by Solomon’s servants, who would 
be instructed to collect every curiosity in 
the countries they visited. 

PEARL, a hard, white, shining body, 
usually roundish, found in a shell-fish resem- 
bling an oyster. The oriental pearls have a 
fine polished gloss, and are tinged with an 
elegant blush of red. They are esteemed in 
the east beyond all other jewels. 

PELAGIANS, a sect that arose in the 
fifth century. Pelagius was a British monk, 
of some rank, and very exalted reputation 
He, with his friend Celestius, travelled to 
Rome, where they resided very early in the 
fifth century, and opposed with warmth cer- 
tain received notions respecting original sin, 
and the necessity of divine grace. What re- 
ception their doctrines met with at Rome does 
not appear; but their virtue excited general 
approbation. On the approach of the Goths, 
they retired to Africa, where Celestius re- 
mained, with a view of gaining admittance 
as a presbyter into the church of Carthage. 
Pelagius proceeded to Palestine, where he 
enjoyed the favour and protection of John, 
bishop of Jerusalem. But his friend and his 
opinions met with a very difterent reception 
from St. Augustine, the celebrated bishop of 
Hippo. Whatever parts were visited by 
these unorthodox friends, they still asserted 
their peculiar opinions ; and they were gra- 
dually engaged in a warm contest, in the 
course of which they were probably led to 
advance more than had originally occurred 
to them. In contending for the truth of 
their doctrines, they are said to have as- 
serted, “ that mankind derived no injury 
from the sin of Adam; that we arc now as 
capable of obedience to the will of God as 
he was ; that, otherwise, it would have been 
cruel and absurd to propose to mankind 
the performance of certain duties, with the 
sanction of rewards, and the denunciation 
of puniahments ; and that, consequently, 
men are born without vice, as well as with- 
out virtue.” Pelagius is charged also with 
having maintained, “ that it is possible for 
men, provided they fully employ the powers 
and faculties with which they are endued, to 
live without sin;” and though he did not 
deny that external grace, or the doctrines 
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and motives of the gospel, are necessary, yet 
he is said to have rejected the necessity of 
internal grace, or the aids of the divine Spirit. 
He acknowledged, that the power we pos- 
sess of obeying the will of God, is a divine 
gift but asserted, “ that the direction of 
this power depends upon ourselves; that 
natural death is not a consequence of the 
sin of Adam, but of the frame of man ; and 
that Adam would have died, though he had 
not sinned.” Isidore, Chrysostom, and Au- 
gustine strenuously opposed these opinions ; 
and the latter procured their condemnation 
in a synod held at Carthage in 412. They 
were, however, favourably received at Rome; 
and pope Zozimus was at the head of the 
Pelagian party : but his decision against the 
African bishops, who had opposed Pelagian- 
ism, was disregarded by them, and the pon- 
tiff yielded at length to their reasonings and 
remonstrances, and condemned the men 
whom he had before honoured with his ap- 
probation. The council of Ephesus likewise 
condemned the opinions of Pelagius and 
Celestius; and the emperor Honorius, in 
418, published an edict, which ordained that 
the leaders of the sect should be expelled 
from Rome, and their followers exiled. Some 
of the Pelagians taught that Christ was a 
mere man, and that men might lead sinless 
lives, because Christ did so; that Jesus be- 
came Christ after his baptism, and God after 
his resurrection; the one arising from his 
unction, the other from the merit of his 
passion. The Pelagian controversy, which 
began with the doctrines of grace and original 
sin, was extended to predestination, and ex- 
cited continual discord and division in the 
church. Jt must however be recollected, 
that we arc acquainted with the sentiments 
of Pelagius only through the medium of 
his opponents ; and that it is probable that 
they were much misrepresented. See Au- 

GUSTINE. 

The followers of the truly evangelical 
Arminius, or those who hold the tenet 
of general redemption with its concomi- 
tants, have often been greatly traduced, by 
the ignorant among their doctrinal oppo- 
nents, as Pelagians, or at least as Semi- 
Pelagians. It may therefore serve the cause 
of truth to exhibit the appropriate reply 
which the Dutch Arminians gave to this 
charge when urged against them at the 
Synod of Dort, and which they verified and 
maintained by arguments and authorities 
that were unanswerable. In their concluding 
observations they say, From all tliesQ re- 
marks a judgment may easily be formed at 
wbat an immense distance our sentiments 
stand from the dogmatical assertions of the 
Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians on the grace of 
God in the conversion of man, Pelagius, in 
the first instance, attributed all things to 
nature : hut we acknowledge nothing but 
grace. When Pelagius was blamed for not 
acknowledging grace, ho began indeed to 
speak of it, but it is evident that by grace 
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be understood the power of nature as created 
by Ood, that is* the rational will : but by 
[prace we understand a supernatural gift. 
Pela^us, when afterwards pressed with pas- 
sages of scripture, also admitted this super- 
natural grace ; but he placed it solely in the 
external teaching of the law; though we 
affirm that God offers his word to men, yet 
we likewise affirm that He inwardly causes 
the understanding to believe. Subsequently 
Pelagius joined to this external grace that by 
which sins are pardoned : we acknowledge 
not only the grace by which sins are for- 
given, but also that by which men are as- 
sisted to refrain from the commission of sin. 
In addition to his previous concessions Pela- 
gius granted, that the grace of Christ was 
requisite beside the two kinds which he had 
enumerated ; but he attributed it entirely to 
the doctrine and example of Christ that we 
are aided in our endeavours not to commit 
sin : we likewise admit that the doctrine and 
example of Christ afford us some aid in re- 
fraining from sin, but in addition to their 
influence we also place the gift of the Holv 
Spirit with which God endues us, and which 
enlightens our understandings, and confers 
strength and power upon our will to abstain 
from sinning. When Pelagius afterwards 
owned the assistance of divine power in- 
wardly working in man by the Holy Spirit, 
he placed it solely in the enlightening of the 
understanding : but we believe, that it is not 
only necessary for us to know or understand 
what we ought to do, but that it is also 
requisite for us to implore the aid of the 
Holy Spirit that wc may be rendered capable 
of performing, and may delight in the per- 
formance of, that which it is our duty to do. 
Pelagius admitted grace, — but it has been a 
question with some whether he meant only 
illumination, or, beside this, a power com- 
raiin’cated to the will; — he admitted grace, 
but he did this only to show that by means of 
it man can with greater ease act aright ; we, on 
the contrary, affirm that grace is bestowed, 
not that we may be able with greater ease to 
act aright, (which is as though we can do 
this even without grace,) but that grace is 
absolutely necessary to enable us to act at 
all aright. Pelagius asserted, that man, so 
far from requiring the aid of grace for the 
performance of good actions, is, through the 
powers implanted in him at the time of his 
creation, capable of fulfilling the whole law, 
of loving God, and of overcoming all temp- 
tations : we, on the contrary, assert that the 
grace of God is required for the performance 
of every act of piety. Pelagius declared, 
that by the works of nature man renders 
himself worthy of grace ; but we, in common 
with the church universal, condemn this 
dogma. When Pelagius afterwards himself 
condemned this tenet, he understood by 
grace, partly natural grace, which is ante- 
cedent to all merit, and partly remission of 
sins, which he acknowledged to be gratui- 
tous; but he added, that through works 
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performed by the powers of nature alone, at 
least through the desire of good and the im- 
perfect longing after it, men merit that 
spiritual grace by which they are assisted in 
good works : but we declare, that men will 
that which is good on account of God^s pre- 
venience or going before them by his grace, 
and exciting within them a longing after 
good ; otherwise grace would no longer be 
grace, because it would not be gratuitously 
bestowed, but only on account of the merit of 
man.** That many who have held some tenets 
in common with the true Arminians have 
been, in different degrees, followers of Pela- 
gius is well known ; but the oridnal Armi- 
nians were in truth as far from Pelagian or 
Semi-Pelagian errors, granting the opinions 
of Pelagius to be fairly reported by his 
adversaries, as the Calvinists themselves. 
This is also the case with the whole body 
of Wesleyan Methodists, and of the cognate 
societies to which they have given rise, both 
in Great Britain and America. 

PELICAN, nwp. Lev. xi. 18 ; Deut. xiv. 
17 ; Psalm cii. 7 ; Isaiah xxxiv. 1 1 ; Zeph. 
ii. 14 ; a very remarkable aquatic bird, of 
the size of a large goose. Its colour is a 
grayish white, except that the neck looks a 
little yellowish, ana the middle of the back 
feathers are blackish. The bill is long, and 
hooked at the end, and has under it a lax 
membrane, extended to the throat, which 
makes a bag or sack, enable of holding a 
very large quantity. Feeding her young 
from this bag has so much the appearance of 
feeding them with her own blood, that it 
caused this fabulous opinion to be propa- 
gated, and made the pelican an emblem of 
paternal, as the stork had been before chosen, 
more justly, of filial affection. The voice of 
this bird is harsh and dissonant, which some 
say resembles that of a man grievously com- 
plaining. David compares his groaning to 
It, Psalm cii. 7. 

PENTATEUCH. This word, which is 
derived from the Greek UevrdTfvxos, from 
w4vT$,five, and rwxos, a volume, signifies the 
collection of the five books of Moses, which 
are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. That the Jews have 
acknowledged the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, from the present time back to the era 
of their return from the Babylonish captiv- 
ity, a period of more than two thousand 
three hundred years, admits not a possibility 
of doubt. The five books of Moses have 
been during that period constantly placed 
at the head of the Jewish sacred volume, 
and divided into fixed portions, one of which 
was read and explained in their synagogues, 
not only every Sabbath vrith the other scrip . 
tures, but in many places twice a week, and 
not unfrequently every evening, when they 
alone were read. They have been received 
as divinely inspired by every Jewish sect, 
even by the sadducees, who questioned the 
divinity of the remaining works of the Old 
Testament. In truth, the veneration of the 
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Jews for their scriptures, and above all for 
the Pentateuch, seems to have risen almost 
to a superstitious reverence. Extracts from 
the Mosaic law were written on pieces of 
parchment, and placed on the borders of 
their garments, or round their wrists and 
foreheads ; nay, they at a later period count- 
ed, with the minutest exactness, not only 
the chapters and paragraphs, but the words 
and letters, which eacn book of their scrip- 
tures contains. Thus also the translation, 
first of the Pentateuch, and afterwards of 
the remaining works of the Old Testament, 
into Greek, for the use of the Alexandrian 
Jews, disseminated this sacred volume over 
a great part of the civilized world, m the 
language most universally understood, and 
rendered it accessible to the learned and 
inquisitive in every country ; so as to pre- 
clude all suspicion that it could be materi- 
ally altered by either Jews or Christians, to 
support their respective opinions as to the 
person and character of tne Messiah; the 
substance of the text being, by this transla- 
tion, fixed and authenticated at least two 
hundred and seventy years before the appear- 
ance of our Lord. 

But, long previous to the captivity, two 
particular examples, deserving peculiar at- 
tention, occur in the Jewish history, of the 
public and solemn homage paid to the 
sacredness of the Mosaic law as promul- 
gated in the Pentateuch ; and which, by 
consequence, afford the fullest testimony to 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch itself: 
the one in the reign of Ilezekiah, while the 
separate kingdoms of Judah and Israel still 
subsisted ; and the other m the reign of his 
great grandson Josiah, subsequent to the 
captivity of Israel. In the former we see 
the pious monarch of Judah assembling the 
priests and Levites and the rulers of the 
people ; to deplore with him the trespasses 
of their fathers against the divine law, to 
acknowledge the justice of those chastise- 
ments which, according to the prophetic 
warnings of that law, had been inflicted 
upon them ; to open the house of God which 
his father had impiously shut, and restore 
the true w'orship therein according to the 
Mosaic ritual, 2 Kings xviii. ; 2 Chron, xxix., 
XXX. ; with the minutest particulars of which 
he complied, in the sin-offerings and the 
peace- oferings which, in conjunction with 
his people, he offered for the kingdom and 
the sanctuary and the people, to make atone- 
ment to God for them and for all Israel; 
restoring the service of God as it had been 
performed in the purest times. “ And Ileze- 
kiah,'* says the sacred narrative, “ rejoiced, 
and all the people, that God had prepared 
the people ; for the thing was done sudden- 
ly," 2 Chron. xxix. 36 ; immediately on the 
king’s accession to the throne, on the first de- 
claration of his pious resolution. How clear 
a proof does this exhibit of the previous ex- 
istence and clearly acknowledged authority 
iif those laws which the Pentateuch contains ! 
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But a yet more remarkable part of this 
transaction still remains. At this time Ho- 
shea was king of Israel, and so far disposed 
to countenance the worship of the true God, 
that he appears to have made no opposition 
to the pious zeal of Hezekiah ; who, with 
the concurrence of the whole congregation 
which he had assembled, sent out letters 
and made a proclamation, not only to his 
own people of Judah, 2 Chron. .xxx. 1, ‘‘but 
to Ephraim and Manasseh and all Israel, 
from Beersheba even unto Dan, that they 
should come to the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem, to keep the passover unto the 
Lord God of Israel ; saying, Ye children of 
Israel, turn again to the Lord God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and he will return 
to the remnant of you who are escaped out 
of the hands of the kings of Assyria ; and 
be not ye like your fathers and your bre- 
thren, which trespassed against the Loid 
God of their fathers, who therefore gave 
them up to desolation as ye see. Now be 
e not stilF- necked, as your fathers were ; 
ut yield yourselves unto the Lord, and 
enter into his sanctuary which he hath sanc- 
tified for ever, and serve the Lord your God, 
that the fierceness of his wrath may turn 
away from you. So the posts passed from 
city to city through the country of Ephraim 
and Manasseh even unto Zebulun," 2 Chron. 
XXX. 0, &c. 

Now, can we conceiv.e that such an at- 
tempt as this could have been made, if the 
Pentateuch containing the Mosaic code had 
not been as certainly recognised through 
the ten tribes of Israel as in the kingdom 
of Judah? The success was exactly such 
as we might reasonably expect if it were so 
acknowledged ; for, though many of the ten 
tribes laughed to scorn and mocked the 
messengers of Hezekiah, who invited them 
to the solemnity of the jiasvsover, from the 
impious contempt which thiough long dis- 
use they had conceived for it ; “ Neverthe- 
less,” says the sacred narrative, “ divers of 
Asher and Manasseh and of Zehulun hum- 
bled themselves and came to Jerusalem ; 
and there assembled at Jerusalem much 
people, to keep the feast of unleavened 
bread in the second month, a very great 
congregation ; and they killed the passover, 
and the priests and Levites stood in their 
places after their manner, according to the 
law of Moses, the man of God. So there 
was great joy in Jerusalem ; for since the 
time of Solomon, the son of David, king of 
Israel, there was not the like at Jerusalem : 
and when all this was finished, all Israel 
that were present went out to the cities of 
Judah, and brake the images in pieces, and 
cut down the groves, and threw down the 
high places and the altars out of all Judah 
and Benjamin, in Ephraim also and IManas- 
seh, until they had utterly destroyed them 
all,” 2 Chronicles xxx. 1 1 ; xxxi. Can any 
clearer proof than this be desired of the con- 
stant and universal acknowledgment of the 
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divine authority of the Pentateuch through- 
out the entire nation of the Jews, notwith- 
standing the idolatries and corruptions which 
so often prevented its receiving such obedi- 
ence as that acknowledgment ought to have 
produced? The argument from this cer- 
tain antiquity of the Pentateuch, a copy 
of which existed in the old Samaritan cha- 
racter as well as in the modern Hebrew, is 
most conclusive as to the numerous prophe- 
cies of Clirist, and the future and present 
condition of the Jews which it contains. 
These are proved to have been delivered 
many ages before they were accomplished ; 
they could be only the result of divine pre- 
science, and the uttering of them by Moses 
proves therefore the inspiration and the 
authority of his writings. See Law, and 
Moses. 

PENTECOS'J\ nevT€KOT^^ a solemn festival 
of the Jews ; so called, because it was cele- 
brated on the fiftieth day after the sixteenth 
of Nisan, which was the second day of the 
passover. 'Flic Hebrews call it the feast of 
weeks, because it was kept seven weeks after 
the passover. Tliey then ofFored the first- 
fruits of the wheat-harvest, which was then 
completed ; besides which, they presented at 
the temple seven lambs of that year, one 
calf, and two rams for a burnt-otrering ; two 
lambs for a peace-olFcring ; and a goat foi a 
Vin-offoring, Lev. xxiii 15, 10; Exod. xxxiv. 
‘22; Deut. xvi 9, in. The feast of pentecost 
was instituted among the Israelites, fir^t, to 
oblige them to repair to the temple of the 
Lord, there to acknowledge his absolute do- 
minion over the whole country, by oflering 
him the first-fruits of the harvest; and, 
secondly, to commemorate and give thanks 
to Hod for the law which he had given them 
from Smai, on the fiftieth day after their 
coming out of Egypt. The modern Jews 
celebrate the pentecost for two days. They 
deck the synagogues, where the law is read, 
and thtir own houses, with garlands of 
dowers. They hear an oration in praise 
of the law, and read from the Pentateuch 
and prophets le-ssons which have a relation 
to this festival, and accommodate their pray- 
ers to the same occasion. It was on the 
feast of pentecost that the Holy Ghost de- 
scended in the miraculous manner related, 

PERGAMUS, a city of Troas, very con- 
siderable in the time of John the evangelist. 
Rev. ii. 12 , 13. This city was, for the space 
of one hundred and fifty years, the capital 
of a kingdom of the same name founded by 
Philetserus, B. C. 283 ; who treacherously 
made use of the treasures committed to his 
care by Lysimachus after the battle of Ipsus, 
and, seizing on Pergamus, established an 
independent kingdom. After Philetserus 
were five kings of the same race ; the last of 
whom, Attains Philopater, left his kingdom, 
which comprehended Mysia, iEolis, Ionia, 
Lvdia, and Caria, to the Roman empire ; to 
which it belong^ when the first Christian 
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church was established there. This church 
early became corrupted by the Nicolaitans, 
for which it was reproved by St. John, and 
charged quickly to repent, Kev. ii. 14 — 16. 
Pergamus, now called Bergamo, like most 
other places which have been cursed by the 
presence of the Turks, is reduced to com- 
parative decay, containing a poor popula- 
tion, who are too indolent or too oppressed 
to profit by the richness of their soil and the 
beauty of the climate. The number of in- 
habitants, however, is still said to amount 
to thirty thousand, of whom three thousand 
are Greek (Christians. Many remains of 
former magnificence are still to be found ; 
amongst which are those of several Christian 
churches. It is about sixty miles north of 
Smyrna. The celebrated physician Galen 
was a native of this place. 

PERIZZITES. The ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine mingled with the Canaanites. 
There is also a great probability that they 
themselves were Canaanites, but, having no 
fixed habitations, were wandering about here 
and there, and scattered over all the country. 
Thus, in the time of Abraham and Lot, the 
Canaanite and Perizzite were m the land, 
Gen. xui Josh, xvii 15. Solomon sub- 
dued the remains of the Canaanites and 
Perizzites, which the children of Israel had 
not rooted out, and made them tributary to 
him, 1 Kings ix. 20, 21 ; 2 ('hron. vni. 7 
1'here still remained some of this people as 
late as the time of Ezra, ix 1. 

PERSECUTION is any pain or affliction 
which a person designedly inflicts upon ano- 
ther; and, m a more restrained sense, the 
sufferings of Christians on account of their 
religion. The establishment of Christianity 
was opposed by the powers of the world, and 
occasioned several severe persecutions against 
Christians, dunng the reigns of several Ro- 
man emperors. Though the absurdities of 
polytheism were openly derided and exposed 
by the apostles and their successors, yet it does 
not appear that any public laws were enacted 
against Christianity till the reign of Nero, 
A. D. 64, by which time it had acquired 
considerable stability and extent. As far the 
greater number of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity were of the Jewish nation, one se- 
condary cause for their being so long pre- 
served from persecution may probably be 
deduced from their appearing to the Roman 
governors only as a sect of Jews, who had 
seceded from the rest of their brethren on 
account of some opinion trifling in its im- 
portance, and perhaps difficult to be under- 
stood. Nor, when their brethren were fully 
discovered to have cast off the religion of 
the synagogue, did the Jews find it easy to 
infuse into the breasts of the Roman magis- 
trates that rancour and malice which they 
themselves experienced. But the steady and 
uniform opposition made by the Christians 
to heathen s^erstition could not long pass 
unnoticed. Their open attacks upon pagan- 
ism made them extremely obnoxious to the 
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populace, by whom thcv were repreaented as 
a society of atheists, who, by attacking the 
religious constitution of the empire, merited 
the severest animadversion of the civil ma- 
gistrate. Horrid tales of their abominations 
were circulated throughout the empire ; and 
the minds of the pagans were, from all these 
circumstances, prepared to regard with plea- 
sure or indifference every cruelty which 
could be inflicted upon this despised sect. 
Historians usually reckon ten general per- 
secutions. 

First general persecution. — Nero selected 
the Christians as a grateful sacrifice to the 
Roman people, and endeavoured to transfer 
to this hated sect the guilt of which he was 
strongly suspected; that of having caused 
and enjoyed the fire which had nearly deso- 
lated the city. (See Nero.) This persecu- 
tion was not confined to Rome : the emperor 
issued edicts against the Christians through- 
out most of the provinces of the empire. 
He was far, however, from obtaining the 
object of his hopes and expectations ; and 
the virtues of the Christians, their zeal for 
the truth, and their constancy in suifering, 
must have considerably contributed to make 
their tenets more generally known. 

Second general peisecutton. — From the 
death of Nero to the reign of Domitian, the 
Christians remained unmolested, and daily 
increasing ; but towards the close of the first 
century, they were again involved in all th^ 
horrors of persecution. In this persecution 
many eminent Christians suflered ; but the 
deatn of Domitian soon delivered them from 
this calamity. 

Third general persecution, — This persecu- 
tion began in the third year of the emperor 
Trajan, A. D. 100. Many things contributed 
towards it ; as the laws of the empire, the 
emperor’s zeal for his religion, and aversion 
to Christianity, and the prejudices of the 
pagans, supported by falsehoods and calum- 
nies against the Christians. Under the plau- 
sible pretence of their holding illegal meet- 
ings and societies, they were severely perse- 
cuted by the governors and other officers ; 
in which persecution great numbers fell by 
the rage of popular tumult, as well as by 
laws and processes This persecution con- 
tinued several years, with different degrees 
of severity, in many parts of the empire; 
and was so much the more afflicting, because 
the Christians generally suffered under the 
notion of malefactors and traitors, and under 
an emperor famed for his singular justice and 
moderation. The most noted martyr in this 
persecution was Clement, bishop of Rome. 
After some time, the fury of this persecution 
was abated, but did not cease during the 
whole reign of Trajan. In the eighth year 
of his successor Adrian, it broke out with 
new rage. This is by some called the fourth 
general persecution ; but is more commonly 
considered as a revival or continuance of the 
fliird 

Fourth general persecution, — This took 
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place under Antoninus the philosopher ; and 
at different places, with several intermis- 
sions, and different degrees of severity, it 
continued the greater part of his reign. 
Antoninus himsSf has been much excused 
as to this persecution. As the character of 
the virtuous Trajan, however, is sullied by 
the martyrdom of Ignatius, so the reign of 
the philosophic Marcus is for ever disgraced 
by the sacrifice of the venerable Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, the friend and companion, 
of St. John. A few days previous to his 
death, he is said to have dreamed that his 
pillow was on fire. When urged by the pro- 
consul to renounce Christ, he replied, ** Four- 
score and SIX years have I served him, and 
he has never done me an injury . can I blas- 
pheme my King and my Saviour ? ” Several 
miracles are reported to have hajipened at 
his death. The flames, as if unwilling to 
injure his sacred person, are said to have 
arched over his head ; and it is added, that 
at length, being dispatched with a sword, a 
dove flew out of the wound ; and that from 
the pile proceeded a most fragrant smtil 
It is obvious that the arching of the flam is 
might he an accidental effect, which the 
enthusiastic veneration of his disciples might 
convert mto<i miracle ; and as to the stoiy 
of the dove, &c., Eusebius himself appa- 
rently did not credit it ; since he has omit- 
ted It in his narrative of the transaction. 
Among many other victims of perscciUiou 
in this philosophic reign, we must also re- 
cord that of the excellent and learned Justin. 
But it was at Lyons and Vienne in Gaul, 
that the most shocking scenes were acted. 
Among many nameless sufferers, history has 
preserved from oblivion Pothiiius, the re- 
spectable bishop of Lyons, who was then 
more than ninety yrais of age; Sanctus, a 
deacon of Vienne ; Attains, a native of Per- 
gamus ; Maturus, and Alexander ; some ot 
whom were devoured by wild beasts, and 
some of them tortured in an iron chair made 
red hot. Some females, also, and particu- 
larly Biblias and Blandma, reflected honour 
both upon their sex and religion by their 
constancy and courage 
Fifth general persecution, — A considerable 
part of the reign of Severus proved so far 
favourable to the Christians, that no addi- 
tions were made to the severe edicts already 
in force against them. For this lenity they 
were probably indebted to Proculiis, a Chris- 
tian, who, in a very extraordinary manner, 
cured the emperor of a dangerous distemper 
by the application of oil. But this degree of 
peace, precarious as it was, and frequently 
interrupted by the partial execution of severe 
laws, was terminated by an edict, A. D. 197, 
which prohibited every subject of the empire, 
under severe penalties, from embracing the 
Jewish or Christian faith. This law appears, 
upon a first view, designed merely to impede 
the further process of Christianity ; but it 
incited the magistracy to enforce the laws<of 
former emperors, which were still existing, 
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against the Christians ; and during seven 
years they were exposed to a rigorous perse- 
cution in Palestine, Egypt, the rest of Africa, 
Italy, Gaul, and other parts. In this perse- 
cution Leonidas, the father of Origen, and 
Irenwus, bishop of Lyons, suffered martyr- 
dom. (in this occasion TertuUian composed 
his “ Apology/* The violence of pagan in- 
tolerance was most severely felt in Egypt, 
and particularly at Alexandria. 

Su'th ffeneral persecution . — This persecu- 
tion began with the reign of the emperor 
Maximinus, A. D, 235, and seems to have 
arisen from that prince's hatred to his prede- 
cessor, Alexander, in whose family many 
Christians had found shelter and patronage. 
Though this persecution was very severe in 
some places, yet we have the names of only 
a few martyrs. (Jrigen at this time was very 
industrious m supporting the Christians un- 
der these fiery trials. 

Seventh general persecution . — This was the 
most dreadful persecution that ever had 
been known in the church. During the 
short reign of Decius, the Christians were 
exposed to greater calamities than any they 
^had hitherto suffered. It has been said, and 
with some probability, that the Christiana 
were involved in this persecution by their 
attachment to the family of the emperor 
Philip. Considerable numbers were publicly 
destroyed; several purchased safety by bribes, 
or secured it by flight ; and many deserted 
from the faith, and willingly consented to 
burn incense on the altars of the gods. The 
city of Alexandria, the great theatre of per- 
secution, had even anticipated the edicts of 
the emperor, and had put to death a number 
of innocent persons, among whom were some 
women. The imperial edict for persecuting 
the Christians was published A D. 2^; and 
shortly after, Fabianus, bishop of Rome, 
with a number of his followeis, was put to 
death. The venerable bishops of Jerusalem 
and Antioch died in piisori, the most cruel 
tortures were employed, and the numbers 
that perished arc by all parties confessed to 
have been very considerable. 

Eighth general persecution . — The emperor 
Valerian, m the fourth year of his reign, 
A. D. 257, listening to tlie suggestions of 
Macrinus, a magician of Egypt, was pre- 
vailed upon to persecute the Christians, on 
pretence that by their wicked and execrable 
charms they hindered the prosperity of the 
emperor. Alacnnus advised liiin to perforin 
many impious rites, sacrifices, and incanta- 
tions ; to cut the throats of infants, &c. ; 
and edicts were published in all places 
against the Christians, who were exposed 
without protection to the common rage. We 
have the names of several martyrs, among 
whom were the famous St. Laurence, arch- 
deacon of Rome, and the great St. Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage. 

Einth general persecution . — ^This persecu- 
tion took place under the emperor Aurehan, 
A 1) 274 ; but It was so small and.incon- 
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siderable, that it gave little interruption to 
the peace of the church. 

Tenth general persecution . — ^The tenth and 
last general persecution of the Christians 
began in the nineteenth year of the emperor 
Diocletian, A. D. 303. The most violent 
promoters of it were Hierocles the philoso- 
pher, who wrote against the Christian reli- 
ion, and (jalerius, whom Diocletian had 
eclared Caisar. This latter was excited not 
only by his own cruelty and superstition, 
but likewise by his mother, who was a zeal- 
ous pagan. Diocletian, contrary to his in- 
clination, was prevailed upon to authorize 
the persecution by his edicts. Accordingly, 
it began in the city of Nicomedia, whence it 
spread into other cities and provinces, and 
became at last universal. Great numbers of 
Christians suffered the severest tortures m 
this persecution, though the accounts given 
of it by succeeding historians are probably 
exaggerated. There is, however, suflicient 
of well-authenticated facts to assure us am- 
ply of the cruel and intolerant disposition of 
the professors of pagan philosophy. The 
human imagination was, indeed, almost ex- 
hausted m inventing a variety of tortures. 
Some were impaled alive ; some had their 
limbs broken, and in that condition were 
left to expire. Some were roasted by slow 
fires; and some suspended by the feet with 
their heads downward, and, a fire being placed 
under them, were suftbeated by the smoke. 
Some had melted lead poured down their 
throats, and the flesh of some was torn oft* 
with shells, and others had splinters of reeds 
thrust under the nails of their fingers and 
toes. The few who were not capitally 
punished had their limbs and their features 
mutilated. It would be endless to enumerate 
the victims of superstition. The bishops of 
Nicomedia, of Tyre, of Sidon, of Emesa, 
several matrons and virgins of the purest 
character, and a nameless number of ple- 
beians, arrived at immortality through the 
flames of martyrdom At last it pleased (iod 
that the emperor Constantine, who himself 
afterwards became a Christian, openly de- 
clared for the Christians, and published the 
first law m favour of them. The death of 
Maxiinm, emperor of the east, soon after put 
a period to all their troubles ; and this was 
the great epoch when Christianity triumph- 
antly got possession of the thrones of princes. 

The guilt of persecution has, however, 
been attached to professing Christians. Had 
men been guided solely by the spirit and the 
precepts of the gospel, the conduct of its 
blessed Author, and the writings and exam- 
le of bis immediate disciples, we might have 
oldly aftirmed that amongst Christians there 
could be no tendency to encroach upon 
freedom of discussion, and no approach to 
persecution. The gospel, in every page of 
it, inculcates tenderness and mercy ; it ex- 
hibits the most unwearied indulgence to 
the frailties and errors of men ; and it reprep 
sents charity as the badge of those who in 
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sincerity profess it. In St. Paul’s inimitable 
description of this grace he has drawn a 
picture of mutual forbearance and kind- 
ness and toleration, upon which it is scarce- 
ly possible to dwell, without being raised 
superior to every contracted sentiment, and 
glowing with the most diffusive benevo- 
lence. In the churches which he planted he 
had often to counteract the efforts of teachers 
who had laboured to subvert the foundation 
which he had laid, to misrepresent his mo- 
tives, and to inculcate doctrines which, 
through the inspiration that was imparted to 
him, he discerned to proceed from the most 
perverted views, and to be inconsistent with 
the great designs of the gospel. These 
teachers he strenuously and conscientiously 
opposed ; he endeavoured to show the great 
importance of those to whom he wrote being 
on their guard against them ; and he evinced 
the most ardent zeal in resisting their insidi- 
ous purposes : but he never, in the most dis- 
tant manner, insinuated that they should be 
persecuted, adhering alwa3'^s to the maxim 
which he had laid down, that the weapons 
of a Christian’s warfare are not carnal but 
spiritual. He does, indeed, sometimes speak 
of heretics ; and he even exhorts that, after 
expostulation with him, a heretic should be 
rejected, and not acknowledged to he a 
member of the church to which he had once 
belonged. But that precept of the apostle 
has no reference to the persecution which it 
has sometimes been conceived to sanction, 
and which has been generally directed against 
men quite sincere in their belief, however 
erroneous that belief may be esteemed. 

Upon a subject thus enforced by precept 
and example, it is not to be supposed that 
the first converts, deriving their notions of 
Christianity immediately from our Lord or 
his apostles, could have any opinion different 
in theory, at least, from that which has been 
now established. Accordingly, we find that 
the primitive fathers, although, in many re- 
spects, they erred, unequivocally express 
themselves in favour of the most ample 
liberty as to religious sentiment, and highly 
disapprove of every attempt to control it. 
Passages from many of these writers might 
be quoted to establish that this was almost 
the universal sentiment till the age of Con- 
stantine. Lactantius in particular has, with 
great force and beauty, dehvered his opinion 
against persecution . There is no need of 
compulsion and violence, because religion 
cannot be forced ; and men must be made 
willing, not by stripes, but by arguments. 
Slaughter and piety are quite opposite to 
each other ; nor can truth consist with vio- 
lence, or justice with cruelty. They are con- 
vinced that nothing is more excellent than 
religion, and therefore think that it ought 
to be defended with force ; but they are mis- 
taken, both in the nature of religion, and in 
proper methods to support it ; for religion 
is to be defended, not by murder, but by 
persuasion ; not by cruelty, but by patience ; 
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not by wickedness, but by faith. If you 
attempt to defend religion by blood, and tor- 
ments, and evil, this is not to defend, but to 
violate and pollute, it ; for there is nothing 
that should be more free than the choice of 
religion, in which, if consent be wanting, it 
becomes entirely void and ineffectual.” 

The general conduct of Christians during 
the three first centuries was in conformity 
with the admirable maxims now quoteef, 
Eusebius has recorded that Polycarp, after 
in vain endeavouring to persuade Anicetus, 
who was bishop of Rome, to embrace his 
opinion as to some point with respect to 
which they differed, gave him, notwithstand- 
ing, the kiss of peace, whilst Anicetus com- 
municated with the martyr; and Irenspus 
mentions that although Poly carp was much 
offended with the (Jnostic heretics, who 
abounded in his days, he converted numbers 
of them, not by the application of constraint 
or violence, hut by the facts and arguments 
which he calmly submitted for their consi- 
deration. It must he admitted, however, 
that even during the second century some 
traces of persecution are to be found Victor, 
one of the early pontiffs, because the Asiatic 
bishops differed from him about the rule for 
the observation of Easter, excommunicated 
them as guilty of heresy ; and he acted m 
the same manner towards a person who held 
what he considcrsd as erroneous notions re- 
specting the Trinity. This stretch of au- 
thoiity was, indeed, reproliated by the gene- 
rality of Christians, and remonstrances 
against it were accordingly presented There 
was, however, in this pioceediiig of \bctor, 
too clear a proof that the church was begin- 
ning to deviate from the perfect chanty by 
which it had been adorned, and too sure an 
indication that the example of one who held 
so high an office, when it was in harmony 
with the corruption or with the worst pas- 
sions of our nature, would be extensively fol- 
lowed. But still there was, in the excom- 
munication rashly pronounced by the pope, 
merely an exertion of ecclesiastical power, 
not interfering with the personal security, 
with the property, or with the lives of those 
against whom it was directed ; and we may, 
notwithstanding this slight exception, con- 
sider the first three centuries as marked by 
the candour and the benevolence implied in 
the charity which judgeth not, and thmketh 
no evil. 

It was after Christianity had been estab- 
lished as the religion of the empire, and after 
wealth and honour had been conferred on its 
ministers, thjit the monstrous evil of perse- 
cution acquired gigantic strength, and threw 
its blasting influence over the religion of 
the gospel. The causes of this are apparent. 
Men exalted in the scale of society were 
eager to extend the power which had been 
intrusted to them ; and they sought to do so 
by exacting from the people acquiescence in 
the peculiar interpretations of tenets and 
doctrines which they chose to publish aa, 
3 E 3 
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articles of faith. The moment that this was 
attempted, the foundation was laid for the 
most indexible intolerance ; because reluct- 
ance to submit was no longer regarded solely 
as a matter of conscience, but as interfering 
with the interest and the dominion of the 
ruling party. It was therefore proceeded 
against with all the eagerness which men so 
imequivocally display when the temporal 
blessings that gratify their ambition or add 
to their comfort are attempted to be wrested 
from them. To other dictates than those of 
the word of God the members of the church 
now listened ; and opinions were viewed, 
not in reference to that word, but to the 
effect which they might produce upon the 
worldly advancement or prosperity of those 
by whom they were avowed. From the era, 
then, of the conversion of Constantine we 
may date, if not altogether the introduction, 
at least, the decisive influence, of persecution. 

PERSIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia, 
bounded on the north by Media, on the west 
by Susiana, on the east by Carmania, and 
on the south by the Persian Gulf. The Per- 
sians became very famous from the time of 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. 
Their ancient name was Elamites, and in the 
time of the Roman emjicrors they went by 
the name of Parthians ; hut now Persians. 
See Cyrus ; and for the religion of the an- 
cient Persians, IVIagi. 

PESTILENCE, or jilague, generally is 
used by the Hebrews for all epidemic or 
contagious diseases. The prophets usually 
connect together sword, pestilence, and 
lainme, being three of the most grievous 
inflictions of the Almighty upon a guilty 
people. See Diseases. 

PETER, the great apostle of the circum- 
cision, was the son of Jona, and born at 
Rethsaida, a town situated on the western 
shore of the liake of Gennesaretli, hut in 
what particular year we are not informed, 
John 1 . 42, 43. His original name was Simon 
or Simeon, which his divine Master, when 
he called him to the ajiostleship, changed 
for that of ('ephas, a Syriac worcl signifying 

0 stone or rock ; in Latin, peira, from whence 
is derived the terra Peter. He was a mar- 
ried man, and had his house, his mother-in- 
law, and his wife, at (Capernaum, on the 
f<iake of Oennesareth, Rlatt. viii. 14 ; Mark 
i, 29 ; Luke iv. 38. He had also a brother 
of the name of Andrew, who had been 
a disciple of John the Baptist, and was 
called to the knowledge of the Saviour 
prior to himself. Andrew was present 
when the venerable Baptist pointed his dis- 
ciples to Jesus, and added, ** Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world ; ** and, meeting Simon shortly 
rJterwards, said, We have found the Mes- 
siah,” and then brought him to Jesus, John 

1 41 When the tw'o brothers had passed 
one day with the Lord Jesus, they took their 
leavg of him, and returned to their ordinary 
occupation of fishing. This appears to have 


taken place in the thirtieth year of the Chris- 
tian era. Towards the end of the same year, 
as Jesus was one morning standing on the 
shore of the Lake of Oennesareth, he saw 
Andrew and Peter engaged about their em- 
ployment. They had been fishing during 
the whole night, but without the smallest 
success ; and, aftet this fruitless expedition, 
were in the act of washing their nets, Luke 
V. 1 — 3. Jesus entered into their boat, and 
bade Peter throw out his net into the sea, 
which he did ; and now, to his astonishment, 
the multitude of fishes was so immense that 
their own vessel, and that of the sons of 
Zebedee, were filled with them. Peter evi- 
dently saw there was something supernatural 
in this, and, throwing himself at the feet of 
Jesus, he exclaimed, “Depart from me, O 
Lord, for I am a sinful man.” The miracle 
was no doubt intended for a sign to the four 
disciples of what success should afterwards 
follow their ministr}' in preaching the doc- 
trine of his kingdom; and therefore Jesus 
said unto them, “ Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men ; ” on which they 
quitted their boats and nets, and thenceforth 
became the constant associates of the Saviour, 
during the whole of his public ministry, 
Luke xviii. 28. 

From the instant of his entering upon the 
apostolic office, we find St. Peter on almost 
every occasion evincing the strength of his 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and the most 
extraordinary zeal in his service, of which 
many examples are extant in the Gospels. 
When Jesus m private asked his disciples, 
first, what ojiinion the people entertained of 
him; next, what was their own opinion; 
“ Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Jiving God,” Matt, 
xvi. 16. Having received this answer, Jesus 
declared Peter blessed on account of his 
faith ; and in allusion to the signification of 
his name, added, “ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church ; and I will 
give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth,” 
&c. Many think these things were spoken 
to St. Peter alone, for the purpose of con- 
ferring on him privileges and powers not 
granted to the rest of the apostles. But 
others, with more reason, suppose that, 
though Jesus directed his discourse to St. 
Peter, it was intended for them all ; and that 
the honours and powers granted to St. Peter 
by name were conferred on them all equally. 
For no one will say that Christ’s church was 
built upon St. Peter singly : it was built on 
the foundation of all the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. As little can any one say that 
the power of binding and loosing was con • 
fined to St, Peter, seeing it was declared 
afterwards to belong to aU the apostles. Matt, 
xviii. 18 ; John xx. 23. To these things add 
this, that as St. Peter made his confession in 
ans^ver to a question which Jesus put to all 
the apostles, that confession was certainly 
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made m the name of the whole; and, there- 
fore, what Jesufs said to him in reply was 
designed for the w'hole without distinction ; 
excepting this, which was peculiar to him, 
that ne was to be the first who, after the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, should preach the 
gospel to the Jews, and then to the gentiles : 
an honour which was conferred on 8t. Peter 
in the expression, “I will give thee the 
keys,” &c. 

St. Peter was one of the three apostles 
whom Jesus admitted to witness the resur- 
rection of Jairus’s daughter, and before 
whom ^ he was transfiguied, and with whom 
he retired to pray in the garden the night 
before he suffered. lie was the jierson who 
in the fervour of his zeal for his Master cut 
off the ear of the High Priest’s slave, when 
the armed band came to apprehend him. 
Yet this same St. Peter, a few hours after 
that, denied his IM aster three different times 
in the High Priest’s palace, and that with 
oaths. In the awful defection of the apostle 
on this occasion we have melancholy proof 
of the power of human depravity even in re- 
generate men, and of the weakness of human 
resolutions when left to ourselves. St. Peter 
was fully warned by his divine Master of lus 
approaching danger; but, confident m his 
own strength, he declared himself ready to 
accompany his Lord to prison and even to 
judgment. After the third denial “ Jesus 
turned and looked upon Peter ; ” that look 
pierced him to the heart ; and, stung with 
deep remorse, “ he went out, and wept bit- 
terly.” St. Peter, however, obtained for- 
giveness; and, tvhen Jesus had risen from 
the dead, he ordered the glad tidings of his 
resurrection to be conveyed to iSt. Peter hy 
name : ** (io, tell my disciples and I*ctcr,” 
Mark xvi. 8. He afterwards received re- 
peated assujances of his Saviour’s love, and 
from that time uniformly showed the great- 
est zeal and fortitude m his Master’s scivice. 

Soon after our Lord’s ascension, m a nu- 
merous assembly of the apostles and bre- 
thren, St. Peter gave it as his opinion, that 
one should he chosen to he an ajiostle in the 
room of Judas To this they all agreed; 
and, by lot, chose Matthias, Avhom on that 
occasion they numbered with the eleven 
apostles. On the day of pentecost following, 
when the Holy Spirit fell on the apostles and 
disciples, St Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lift up his voice ; that is, St. Peter, 
rising up, spake with a loud voice, m the 
name of the apostles, as he had done on 
various occasions m his Master’s life-time, 
and gave the multitude an account of that 
great miracle, Acts n. 14. St. Peter now 
began to expeiience the fulfilment of Christ’s 
promise to make him a fisher of men, and 
also that he would give him the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. His sermon on this 
occasion produced an abundant harvest of 
converts to Christ. Three thousand of his 
audience were pricked to the heart, and cried 
out, Men and brethren, what shall we do ? ” 
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St. Peter proclaimed to them the riches of 
pardoning mercy through the divine blood 
of the Son of God; and they that gladly 
received his doctrine were baptized and 
added to the church, Acts li. 37 — 43. The 
effects produced on the mind of this great 
apostle of the circumcision by the resurrec- 
tion of his divine Master, and the consequent 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, were evidently 
of the most extraordinary kind, and such as 
it is impossible to account for upon natural 
principles. He was raised superior to all 
considerations of personal danger and the 
fear of man. And though all the apostles 
could now say, “ God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind ; ” yet an attentive reader 
of the Acts of the Apostles cannot fail to 

S erceive that upon almost every occasion of 
ifficulty St. Peter is exhibited to our view 
as standing foremost in the rank of apostles. 
Wlien St. Peter and John were brought be- 
fore the council to he examined concerning 
the miracle wrought on the impotent man, 
St. Peter spake. It was St. Peter who ques- 
tioned Ananias and Sapphira about the price 
of their lands ; and, for their lying in that 
matter, punished them miraculously with 
death. It is remarkable, also, that although 
by the hands of the apostles many signs and 
W'onders were wrought, it was by St Peter’s 
shadow alone that the sick, who were laid 
in the streets of Jerusalem, were healed as 
he passed by. Lastly ; It was St. Peter who 
replied to the council in the name of the. 
apostles, not obeying their command to 
preach no more m the name of Jesus 

St. Peter’s fcUiie was now become so great, 
that the brethren at Joppa, heaimg of his 
being m LyiUla, and of bis having cured 
Eneas miraculously of a jialsy, sent, desiring 
Lira to come and restore a disciple to life, 
named Tabitha, which he did. Duiing his 
abode m Joppa, the Homan centurion, Cor- 
nelius, directed by an angel, sent for him to 
come and preach to him. ()n that occasion 
the Holy Ghost fell on Cornelius and his 
company, while St. Peter spake. St. Peter, 
by his zeal and success in preaching the gos- 
el, having attracted the notice of the inha- 
itants of Jerusalem, Herod Agrippa, who, 
to please the Jews, had killed St. James, the 
brother of St. John, still farther to gratify 
them, cast St. Peter into prison liut an 
angel brought him out ; after which he con- 
cealed himself in the city, or in some neigh- 
bouring town, till Herod’s deatli, which 
happened about the end of the year. Some 
learned men think St. Peter at that time 
went to Antioch or to Rome. But if he had 
gone to any celebrated city, St. Luke, as 
L’Enfant observes, would probably have 
mentioned it. Besides, we find him in the 
council of Jerusalem, which met not long 
after this to determine the famous question 
concerning the circumcision of the gentiles. 
The council being ended, St. Peter went to 
Antioch, where he gave great offence, by 
3 E 4 
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refusing to ^at with the converted gentiles. 
But St. Paul withstood him to the face, re- 
buking him before the whole church for his 
pusillanimity and hypocrisy, (ial. ii. 11 — 21. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, no mention is 
made of St. Peter after the council of Jeru- 
salem. But from (ial. ii. 11, it appears that 
after that council he was with St. Paul at 
Antioch. He is likewise mentioned by St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. i. 12; lii. 22. It is generally 
supposed that after St. Peter was at Antioch 
with St. Paul, he returned to Jerusalem 
What happened to him after that is not told 
in the scriptures. But Eusebius informs us 
that Origeii wrote to this purpose • St. Peter 
is supposed to have preached to the Jews of 
the dispersion in Pontus, (lalatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Asia; and, at length, com- 
ing to Rome, was crucified with his head 
downwards. 

We are indebted to this apostle for two 
epistles, which constitute a valuable part of 
the inspired writings. The first epistle of 
St. Peter has always been considered as ca- 
nonical; and in proof of its genuineness we 
may observe that it is referred to by Clement 
of Rome, Hermas, and Polycarp; that we 
are assured by Eusebius, that it was quoted 
by Papias; and that it is expressly men- 
tioned by Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, and most of the later 
fathers. The authority of the second epistle 
of St. Peter was for some time disputed, as 
we learn from Origen, Eusebius, and Jerom ; 
but since the fourth century it lias been uni- 
versally received, except by the Syriac Chris- 
tians. It IS addressed to the same persons 
as the former ejiistle, and the design of it 
was to encourage them to adhere to the ge- 
nuine faith and jiractice of the gospel. 

PKTHOR, a city of Mesopotamia, of 
which the prophet Balaam was a native. 
"Ihe Hebrews cdl this city Pethura. Ptolemy 
calls it Pachora; and Eusebius, Pathara. He 
places it in the Upper Mesopotamia. 

PHARAOH, a common name of the kings 
of Egypt. We meet with it as early as Gen. 
xii. 15. Josephus says, that all the kings of 
Egypt, from Minseus, the founder of Mem- 
phis, who lived several ages before Abraham, 
always had the name of Pharaoh, down to 
the time of Solomon, for more than three 
thousand three hundred years. He adds, 
that, in the Egyptian language, the word 
Pharaoh means tcing^ and that these princes 
did not assume the name until they ascended 
the throne, at which time they quitted their 
former name. 

PHARISEES, a sect of the Jews, The 
earliest mention of them is by Josephus, who 
tells us that they were a sect of considerable 
weight when John Hyreanus was High 
Priest, B.(l 108. They were the most nu- 
merous, distinguished, and popular sect 
among the Jews ; the time %vhen they first 
appeared is not known, but it is supposed to 
have been not long after the institution of 
tlie sadducees, if, indeed, the two sects did 
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not gradually spring up together. They 
derived their name from the Hebrew word 
pharash^ which signifies separated,” or 
‘‘ set apart;” because they separated them- 
selves from the rest of the Jews to superior 
strictness in religious observances. They 
boasted that, from their accurate knowledge 
of religion, they were the favourites of hea- 
ven ; and thus, trusting in themselves that 
they were righteous, despised others, Luke 
XI. 52; xviii. 9, II. Among the tenets in- 
culcated by this sect, we may enumerate the 
following : namely, they ascribed all things 
to fate or providence ; yet not so absolutely 
as to take away the free-will of man ; for 
fate does not co-operate in every action, 
Acts V. 38, 39. They also believed in the 
existence of angels and spirits, and in the 
resurrection of the dead, Acts xxiii. 8. 
Lastly: the pharisees contended that God 
stood engaged to bless the Jews, to make 
them all jiartakcrs of the terrestrial kingdom 
of the Messiah, to justify them, and make 
them eternally happy. The cause of their 
justification they aerived from the merits 
of Abraham, from their knowledge of God, 
from their practising the rite of circum- 
cision, and from the sacrifices they of- 
fered. And as they conceived works to be 
meiitorious, they had invented a great num- 
ber of supererogatory ones, to which they 
attached greater merit than to the observance 
of the law itself. To this notion St. Paul 
has some allusions in those parts of his 
Epistle to llie Romans, in which he combats 
the erroneous suppositions of the Jews, 
Rom 1 . — XI 

The pharisees were the strictest of the 
three principal sects that divided the Jewish 
nation. Acts xxvi. 5, and affected a singular 
probity of manners according to their sys- 
tem ; which, however, was for the most part 
both lax and corrupt. I'hus, many things 
which Moses had tolerated in civil life, m 
order to avoid a greater evil, the pharisees 
determined to be morally right : for in- 
stance, the law of divorce from a wife for 
any cause, Matt v. 31, &c. ; xix. 3 — 12. 
(See Divorce.) Further : they interpreted 
certain of the Mosaic laws most literally, 
and distorted their meaning so as to favour 
their own selfish system. Thus, the law 
of loving their neighbour, they expounded 
solely of the love of their friends, that is, 
of the whole Jewish race; all other persons 
being considered by them as natural enemies, 
whom they were in no respect bound to 
assist, Matt. v. 43 ; Luke x, 31 — 33. They 
also trifled with oaths. Dr. Lightfoot has 
cited a striking illustration of this from 
Maimonides. An oath, in which the name 
of God was not distinctly specified, they 
taught was not binding, Matt. v. 33 ; main- 
taining that a man might even swear with 
his lips, and at the same time annul it in 
his heart ! And yet so rigorously did they 
understand the command of observing the 
sabbath-day, that they accounted it unlaw* 
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ful to pluck ears of corn, and heal the sick, 
&c., Matthew xii. ; Luke vi. 6, &c. ; xiv. 
Many moral rules they accounted inferior 
to the ceremonial laws, to the total neglect 
of mercy and fidelity, Matt. v. 19 ; xv. 4 ; 
xxiii. 23. Hence they accounted cause- 
less anger and impure desires as trifles 
of no moment, Matt. v. 21, 22, 27— -30; 
they compassed sea and land to make pro- 
selytes to the Jewish religion from among 
the gentiles, that they might rule over 
their consciences and wealth; and these 
proselytes, through the influence of their 
own scandalous examples and characters, 
they soon rendered more profligate and 
abandoned than ever they were before their 
conversion, Matthew xxiii. 15. Esteeming 
temporal happiness and riches as the highest 
good, they scrupled not to accumulate wealth 
by every means, legal or illegal. Matt. v. 
1 — 12; xxiii. 5; Luke xvi. 14; James ii. 
1 — 8 ; vain and ambitious of popular ap- 
plause, they ofl’ered up long prayers in pub- 
lic places, but not without self-complacency 
in tlicir own holiness, IMatt. vi. 2 — 5 , Luke 
xviii. 11 ; under a sanctimonious appearance 
of respect for the memories of the projiliets 
whom their ancestors had slain, they repaired 
and beautified their sepulchres. Matt, xxiii. 
29 ; and such was their idea of their own 
sanctity, that they thought themselves de- 
filed if they but touched or conversed with 
sinners, that is, with publicans or tax- 
gatherers, and persons of loose and irregular 
lives, Luke vii. 39; xv. 1. 

But, above all their other tenets, the 
pharisees \vere conspicuous for their rever- 
ential observance of the traditions or decrees 
of the elders • these traditions, they pre- 
tended, had been handed down from Moses 
through every generation, but were not com- 
mitted to writing ; and they were not merely 
considered as of equal authority wnth the 
divine law, but even preferable to it. “ The 
words of the scribes,” said they, “ are lovely 
above the words of the law ; for the words of 
the law are weighty and light, but the words 
of the scribes are all w'eighty.” Among the 
traditions thus sanctimoniously observed by 
the pharisees, we may briefly notice the fol- 
lowing: The washing of hands up to the 
wrist before and after meat, Matt. xv. 2 ; 
Mark vii. 3 ; which they accounted not 
merely a religious duty, but considered its 
omission as a crime equal to fornication, and 
punishable by excommunication : The puri- 
fication of the cups, vessels, and couches 
used at their meals by ablutions or washings, 
Mark vii. 4 ; for which purpose the six large 
water-pots mentioned by St John, ii. 6, were 
destined . Their fasting twice a week with 
great aiipearance of austerity, Luke xviii. 12; 
Klatt. VI. 16; thus converting that exercise 
into religion which is only a help towards 
the performance of its hallowed duties: 
Their punctilious payment of tithes, (tem- 
ple-offerings,) even of the most trifling 
things, Luke xviii. 12; Matthew xxiii. 23: 
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And their wearing broader phylacteries and 
larger fringes to their garments than the rest 
of the Jews, Matt, xxiii. 5. See Phylac- 
teries. 

With all their pretensions to piety, the 
pharisees entertained the most sovereign 
contempt for the people ; whom, being igno- 
rant of the law, they pronounced to be ac- 
cursed, John vii. 49. Yet such was the 
esteem and veneration in which they were held 
by the populace, that they may almost be 
said to have given what direction they pleased 
to ])ublic afliiirs ; and hence the great men 
dreaded their power and authority. It is 
unquestionable, as Mosheim has well re- 
marked, that the religion of the pharisees 
was, for the most part, founded in consum- 
mate hypocrisy ; and that, at the bottom, 
they were generally the slaves of every 
vicious appetite, proud, arrogant, and ava- 
ricious, consulting only the gratification of 
their lusts, even at the very moment when 
they piofessed themselvhs to be engaged in 
the service of their Maker. These odious 
features m the character of the pharisees 
caused them to be reprehended by our 
Saviour with the utmost seventy, even more 
so than the saddncees ; who, although they 
had departed widely from the genuine prin- 
ciples of religion, yet did not impose on 
mankind by a jirctcncled sanctity, or devote 
themselves with insatiate greediness to the 
acquisition of honours and riches. A few, 
and a few only of the sect of the Pharisees 
in those times, might be of lictter cha- 
racter, — men who, though self-righteous and 
deluded and bigoted, were not like the 
rest hypocritical. Of this number was Saul 
of Tarsus ; but as a body their attachment 
to traditions ; their passionate expectation 
of deliverance from the Koman yoke by 
the Messiah, and the splendour of his civil 
reign, their pride, and above all their vices, 
sufficiently account for that unconquerable 
unbelief which had possessed their minds 
as to the claims of Christ, and^heir resist- 
ance to the evidence of his miracles. The 
sect of the pharisees was not extinguished 
by the rum of the Jewish commonwealth. 
The greater part of the Jews are still pha- 
risees, being as much devoted to traditions, 
or the oral law, as their ancestors were. 

PHARPAR. See Adana. 

PHEBE, a deaconess of the port of Co- 
rinth, called Cenchrea. St. Paul had a par- 
ticular esteem for this holy woman; and 
Theodoret thinks the apostle lodged at her 
house for some time, while he continued in 
or near Corinth, It is thought she carried 
the epistle to Rome, which he wrote to the 
church of that city, m which she is so highly 
commended, Rom xvi. 1,2. It is thought 
that, in quality of deaconess, she was em- 
ployed by the church in some ministrations 
suitable to her sex and condition ; as to visit 
and instruct the Christian women, and attend 
them in their sickness, and distribute alms to 
them in their necessities. 
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PHENICIA, a province of Syria, the 
limits of which have been differently repre- 
sented. Sometimes it bus been deBned as 
extending from north to south, from Ortbosia 
as far as Pelusiiira, At other times its south- 
ern limit is said to have been jMount Carmel 
and Ptolemais. It is certain that, from the 
conquest of Palestine by the Hebrews, its 
limits were narrow, containing no part of the 
country of the Philistines, which occupied 
all the coast from Mount Carmel along the 
Mediterranean, as far as the borders of Egypt. 
It had also very little extent on the land side, 
because the Israelites, who possessed all 
Galilee, confined it to the coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The chief cities of Phenicia 
were Sidon, Tyre, Ptolemais, Ecdippe, 8a- 
repta, Berythe, Biblos, Tripoli, Orthosia, 
Simira, Aradus. They formerly had posses- 
sion of some cities in Libanus : and some- 
times the Greek authors comprehend all 
Judea under the name of Phenicia. Phenicia 
may be considered as the birth-place of com- 
merce, if not also of letters and the arts It 
was a Phenician who introduced into Greece 
the knowledge and the use of letters. Phe- 
nician workmen built the temple of Solo- 
mon ; Phenician sailors navigated his ships ; 
Phenician pilots directed them : and before 
other nations had ventured to lose sight of 
their own shores, colonies of Phenicians 
were established m the most distant parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. These early ad- 
vantages were owing, doubtless, in part to 
their own enterprising character, and in part 
also to their central situation, which enabled 
them to draw into their own narrow territory 
all the commerce between the east and the 
west. Bochart has laboured to show tliat 
they sent colonies to almost all the ivsles and 
coasts of the Mediterianean Sea; but the 
most famous of all their colonics was that of 
Carthage. 

PHILADELPHIA, a city of Lydia, in 
Asia Minor, and one of the seven churches 
of Asia. It derived its name from Attains 
Philadelphus, its founder ; and was seated 
on a branch of Mount Tmohis, about twenty- 
five miles south-east of Sardis, and seventy, 
in nearly the same direction, from Smyrna. 
It suffered greatly, m common with all this 
part of Asia, in the terrible earthquake during 
the reign of Tiberius, and m the seventeenth 
year of the Chiistian era. It has, however, 
retained a better fate than most of its neigh- 
bours ; for under the name of Alahshcr, or 
the city of God, it is still a place of some 
repute, chiefiy supported by trade, it being 
in the route of the caravans to Smyrna. 
“ Among the Greek colonies and churches 
of Asia,'* says Gibbon, “ Philadelphia is still 
erect, a column in a scene of ruins." Al- 
though this city is now in the possession of 
the Turks, it has about a thousand Christian 
inhabitants, chiefly Greeks; who have five 
churches, with a resident bishop, and in- 
ferior clergy. 

PHILEMON was an inhabitant of Co- 
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losse ; and from the xnamier in which he is 
addressed by 8t. Paul in his epistle to him, 
it is probable that he was a person of some 
consideration in that city. St Paul seems 
to have been the means of converting him ta 
the belief of the gospel, Philem. 1 9. He calls 
him his fellow-labourer ; and from that ex« 
ression some have thought that he was 
ishop or deacon of the church at Colosse ; 
but others have been of opinion, that he was 
only a private Christian, who had shown a 
zealous and active disposition in the cause 
of Christianity, without holding any eccle- 
siastical office. We learn from this epistle 
itself, that it was written when St. Paul was 
a prisoner, and when he had hope of soon 
recovering his liberty, Phile. 1,22; and thence 
we conclude that it was written towards the 
end of his first confinement at Rome. This 
epistle has always been deservedly admired 
for the delicacy and address with which it is 
written; and it places St. Paul’s character 
in a very amiable point of view. He had 
converted a fugitive slave to the Christian 
faith ; and he here intercedes with his master 
in the most earnest and affectionate manner 
for his pardon ; he speaks of Onesimus in 
terms calculated to soften Philemon’s resent- 
ment, engages to make full compensation for 
any injury which he might have sustained 
from him, and conjures him to reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness by the now endearing 
connexion of Christian brotherhood. See 
Onesimus. 

PHILIP, the apostle, was a native of 
Bethsaidd m Galilee. Jesus Christ having 
seen him, said to him, “ Follow me," John 
1 43, 44. Philip followed him ; be was pre- 
sent at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
Philip was called at the beginning of our 
Saviour’s mission. He is mentioned, liuke vi. 
13, Matt, X. 3; John vi. 5 — 7- Some gen- 
tiles having a curiosity to see Jesus, a little 
before his passion, addressed themselves to 
Philip, John xii. 21, 22, who mentioned it 
to Andrew, and these two to Christ. At the 
last supper Philip desired the Saviour to 
show them the Father, John xiv. 8 — 10. 
This is all that we find concerning Philip m 
the gospel 

2. Philip, the second of the sev^en dea- 
cons, Acts vi. 5, was, some say, of Caesarea 
in Palestine. It is certain his daughters 
lived in that city, Acts xxi. 8, 9. After the 
death of Stephen all the Christians, except 
the apostles, having left Jerusalem, and 
being dispersed in several places, Philip went 
to preach at Sehaste or Samaria, where he 
performed several miracles, and converted 
many persons, Acts via 1 — 3, &c. He bap- 
tized them; but informed the apostles at 
Jerusalem that Samaria had received the 
word of God, that they might come and 
communicate the Holy Ghost to them. Peter 
and John came thither for that purpose. 
Philip was, probably, at Samaria, when an 
angel commanded nim to go on the road 
that leads from Jerusalem to old Gaza. 
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Philip obeyed, and there met with an Ethio- 
pian eunuch, belonging to Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia, whom he converted and bap- 
tized, Acts via. 26. Being' come out of the 
water, the Spirit of the Lord took away 
Philip, and the eunuch saw him no more. 

PHILIPPI, one of the chief cities of 
Macedonia, lying on the north-west of Nea- 
olis, and formerly called Datum or Dates, 
ut afterwards taking its name from Philip, 
the celebrated king of Macedon, by whom 
it was repaired ana beautified. In process 
of time, It became a Roman colony. It was 
the first place at which St. Paul preached 
the gospel upon the continent of Europe, 
A. D. 51. He made many converts there, 
who soon afterwards gave strong proofs of 
their attachment to him, Philip, iv. 15. He 
was at Philippi a second time, but nothing 
which then occurred is recorded. The Phi- 
lippian Christians having heard of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome, with their accus- 
tomed zeal, sent Epaphroditus to assure him 
of the continuance of their regard, and to 
offer him a supply of money. His epistle 
was written in consequence of that act of 
kindness ; and it is remarkable for its strong 
expressions of affection. As the apostle tells 
the Philippians that he hoped to see them 
shortly, Philip, ii. 24, and there are plain 
intimations in this epistle of his having been 
some time at Rome, Philip, i. 12, ii. 90, it is 
jirobable that it was written A. D. 62, towards 
the end of his confinement. 

“ It is a strong proof,” says ChrysovStom, 

‘‘ of the virtuous conduct of the Philij)- 
pians, that they did not afford the apostle a 
single subject of complaint ; for, in the 
whole epistle which he wrote to them, there 
is nothing but exhortation and encourage- 
ment, without the mixture of any censure 
whatever ” 

PHILISTIM, or PHILISTINES, a peo- 
})le who are commonly said to have descend- 
ed from Casluhim, the son of Mizraim or 
Mizr, who peopled Egypt. The Philistines, 
it is probable, continued with their progeni- 
tors in Egypt until they were sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to stretch them- 
selves along the coast of Canaan ; doubt- 
less by driving out that portion of the 
family of Ham. It is certain that, in the 
time of Abraham, the Canaanites were in 
possession of the rest of the land, to which 
they gave their name ; but the extreme 
south of Philistia, or Palestine, was even 
then possessed by the Philistines, whose 
king Abiraelech reigned at Cerar. After 
this, in the time of Joshua, we find their 
country divided into five lordships or prin- 
cipalities ; namely, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, 
Gath, and Ekron ; giving sometimes also, as 
it appears, the title of king to their respec- 
tive rulers ; Achish being termed king of 
Gath, 1 Samuel xxi. 10. The time of their 
coming to Palestine is unknown ; but they 
had been long in Canaan when Abraham 
came thither, in the year of the world 2083. 
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The name Philistine is not Hebrew, The 
Septuagint generally translate it *AA\ihf>vAat, 
strangers. The Pelethites and Cherethitea 
were also Philistines ; and the Septuagint 
sometimes translate Ckerethim, Kft^rat, Cretes, 
They were not of the cursed seed of Canaan. 
However, Joshua did not forbear to give 
their land to the Hebrews, and to attack 
them by command from the Lord, because 
they possessed a country promised to Israel. 
But these conquests of Joshua must have 
been ill maintained, since, under the Judges, 
under Saul, and at the beginning of the 
reign of king David, the Philistines had 
their kings, and their lords, whom they called 
Sazenim ; since their state was dividfed into 
five little kingdoms, or satrapies ; and since 
they oppressed the Israelites during the 
government of the high priest Eli, and of 
Samuel, and during the reign of Saul, for 
about a hundred and twenty years, from 
A. M. 2848 to A. M. 29C0. True it is, that 
Shamgar, Samson, Samuel, and Saul, op- 
posed them, and killed some of their people, 
but did not reduce their power. They con- 
tinued independent till the time of David, 
who subdued them, 2 Samuel v. 17 ; viii. 
1, 2, &c. 

They continued in subjection to the kings 
of Judah down to the reign of Jehoram, son 
of Jehoshaphat, about two hundred and 
forty-six years, when they revolted from 
Jehoram, 2 (]hron. xxi, I6. Jehoram made 
war against them, and probably reduced 
them to his obedience again, because it is 
observed in scripture, that they revolted 
again from Uzziah, who kept them to tlieir 
duty during his whole reign, 2Chron. xxvi. 6, 
7. Uzziah began to reign A M.3194 During 
the unfortunate reign of Aliaz, the Philis- 
tines made great havoc m the territory of 
Judah ; but his son and successor Hezekiah 
sulidued them again, 2 Chron xxviii. 18 ; 

2 Kings xviii 8. Lastly, they regained their 
full liberty under the later kings of Judah ; 
and we may see, by the menaces made 
against them by the prophets Isaiah, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, that they 
brought a thousand hardships and ealarai- 
ties on the children of Israel, for which God 
threatened to punish them with great mis 
fortunes. 

Esar-haddon, successor to Sennacherib, 
besieged Ashdod, or Azoth, and took it by 
the arms of his general Thasthan, or Tartan. 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, took the same 
city after a siege of twenty-nine years, ac- 
cording to Herodotus. During the siege of 
Tyre, which held out thirteen years, Nebu- 
chadnezzar used part of his army to subdue 
the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Egyp- 
tians, and other nations bordering on the 
Jews. There is great probability that the 
Philistines could not withstand him, but 
were reduced to his obedience, as well as the 
other people of Syria, Phenicia, and Pales- 
tine. Afterwards, they fell under the domi- 
nion of the Persians; then under that of 
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Alexander the Great, who destroyed the city 
of Gaza, the only city of the Phenicians that 
dared to oppose him. After the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Asmoneans took 
by deg^rees several cities from the country 
of the Philistines, which they subjected. 
Tr}^phon, retfent of the kinpjdom of Syria, 
gave to Jonathan, the Asmonean, the govern- 
ment of the whole coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, from Tyre to Egypt; consequently, 
all the country of the Philistines. 

The land of the Philistines bordered on 
the west and south-west of Judea, and lies 
on the south-east point of the Mediterranean 
Sea, I’lie country to the north of Gaza is 
very fertile ; and, long after the Christian 
era, it possessed a very numerous jiopula- 
tion , and strongly fortified cities. No human 
probability, says Keith, could have existed, 
in the time of the prophets, or at a much 
more recent date, of its eventual desolation. 
But it has belied, for many ages, every pro- 
mise which the fertility of its soil, and the 
excellence both of its climate and situation, 
gave for many preceding centuries of its 
permanency as a rich and well -cultivated 
region. And the voice of prophecy, which 
was not silent respecting it, proclaimed the 
fate that awaited it, in terms as contradic- 
tory, at the time, to every natural sugges- 
tion, as they are descriptive of what Philis- 
tia now actually is. “ I will stretch out my 
hand upon the Philistines, and destroy the 
remnant of the sea-coasts,” Ezek. xxv 16. 
“ Ealdnefts is come upon Gaza; Ashkelon is 
cut ofi* with the remnant of their valley,” 
Jer. xlvii. 5. “ Tims saith the Lord, Fur 

throe transgressions of Gaza, and lor four, 
1 will not turn away the piinisliinent thereof. 
I Will send a fire upon the wall of Gaza, 
which shall devour the palaces thereof. And 
I will cut oft' the inhabitant from Asbdod, 
and him that boldetli the sceptre from Ash- 
kelon; and I will turn my hand against 
Ekron ; and the remnant of the Philistines 
shall perish, saith the Lord God,” Amos i. 
6, 7, 8. “ For Ashkelon shall be a desola- 
tion ; ” it shall be cut off with the remnant of 
the valley ; “ and Ekron shall be rooted up. 
*—0 Canaan, the land of the Philistines, I 
will even destroy thee, that there shall be no 
inhabitant ; and the sea-coast shall be dwell- 
ings and cottages for shepherds, and folds 
for flocks,” Zeph. ii. 4, 5, 6. “ The king 
shall perish from Gaza, and Ashkelon shall 
not be inhabited,” Zech. ix. 5. 

The land of the Philistines was to he de- 
stroyed. It partakes of the general desola- 
tion common to it with Judea and other 
neighbouring states. While ruins are to be 
found in aU Syria, they are particularly 
alnindant along the sea-coast, which formed, 
on the south, the realm of the Pkilistines. 
But Its aspect presents some existing pecu- 
liarities, which travellers fail not to particu- 
larize, and which, in reference both to the 
state of the country and the fate of its differ- 
ent cities, the prophets failed not to discri- 
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minafe as justly as if their description had 
been drawn both with all the accuracy which 
ocular observation, and all the certainty 
which authenticated history, could give. 
Volney, (though, like one who m ancient 
times was instrumental to the fulfilment of 
a special prediction, he meant not so, nei- 
ther did his heart think so,”) from the man- 
ner m which he generalizes his observations, 
and marks the peculiar features of the differ- 
ent districts of Syria, with greater acuteness 
and perspicuity than any other traveller 
whatever, is the ever ready purveyor of 
evidence in all the cases which came within 
the range of his topographical description 
of the wide field of prophecy : while, at the 
same time, from his known, open, and zeal- 
ous hostility to the Christian cause, his tes- 
timony is alike decisive and unquestionable : 
and the vindication of the tnith of the fol- 
lowing predictions may safely he committed 
to this redoubted champion of infidelity. 
** In the plum between Ramla and Gaza,” 
the very plain of the Philistines along the 
sea-coast, “ we met with a number of vil- 
lages badly hnilt, of dried mud, and which, 
like the inhabitants, exhibit every mark of 
poverty and wretchedness. The houses, on 
a nearer view, are only so many huts, (cot- 
tages,) sometimes detached, at others ranged 
in the form of cells, around a court-yard, 
enclosed by a mud wall. In winter, they 
and their cattle may he said to live together ; 
the part of the dwelling allotted to them- 
selves being only raised two feet above that 
m which they lodge their beasts : ” — ** dwell- 
ings and cottages for shepherds, and folds 
for flocks.” — ” Except the environs of these 
tillages, all the rest of the country is a 
desert, and abandoned to the Bedouin Arabs, 
who feed their flocks on it.” — ^Thus accom- 
plishing the words of prophecy, “ The rem- 
nant shall perish ; the land of the Philistines 
shall be destroyed, that there shall he no 
inhabitant ; and the sea-coast shall be dwell- 
ings and cottages for shepherds, and folds 
for flocks.” “ The ruins of white marble, 
sometimes found at Gaza, prove that it was 
formerly the abode of luxury and opulence. 
It has shared in the general destruction; 
and, notwithstanding its proud title of the 
capital of Palestine, it is now no more than 
a defenceless village,” (baldness has come 
upon it,) “ peopled by, at most, only two 
thousand inhabitants.” — “ It is forsaken,” 
says the prophet, “ and bereaved of its 
king.” “ The sea-coast, by which it was 
formerly washed, is every day removing far- 
ther from the deserted rums of Ashkelon.” 
“ Amidst the various successive ruins, those 
of Edzoud,” Ashdod, so powerful under 
the Philistines, are now remarkable for their 
scorpions.” — Here again we are reminded 
of the words of inspiration : “ The inhabit- 
ants shall be cut off from Ashdod.” 

Thus Volney becomes an unconscious 
commentator upon prophecy. But let us 
hearaChnstian traveller. ” Ashkelon,” says 
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Richardson^ was one of the proudest sa- 
trapies of the lords of the Philistines : now 
there is not an inhabitant within its walls ; 

the prophecy of Zechariah is fulhlled: 
‘ The king shall perish from Gaza, and Ash- 
kelon shall not be inhabited.’ When the pro- 
phecy was uttered, both cities were in an 
equally flourishing condition ; and nothing 
but the prescience of Heaven could pronounce 
on which of the two, and in what manner, the 
vial of its wrath should be poured out. Gaza 
is truly without a king. Ihe lofty towers 
of Asnkelon lie scattered on the ground, 
and the ruins within its walls do not shelter 
a human being. How is the wrath of man 
made to praise his Creator I Hath he not 
said, and shall he not do it ? The oracle 
was delivered by the mouth of the prophet 
more than five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and we beheld its accom- 
plishment eighteen hundred years after that 
event.” There is yet another city which 
was noted by the prophets, the very want 
of any information respecting which, and 
the absence of its name from several modern 
maps of Palestine, while the sites of other 
ruined cities are marked, are really the best 
confirmation of the truth of the prophecy 
that could possibly be given. “ Kkron shall 
be rooted up.” It is rooted up. It was one 
of the chief cities of the Philistines ; but, 
though Gaza still subsists, and while Ash- 
kelon and Ashdod retain their names in tlieir 
ruins, the very name of Kkron is missing 
PHILOSOPHY, m general, is defined, 
the knowledge and sWdy of nature and 
morality, founded on reason and experi- 
ence.” Philosophy owes its name to the 
modesty of Pythagoras, who refused the 
high title of (roti>bs^ whe, given to his prede- 
cessors, Thales, Phcrecydes, &c , as too as- 
suming ; and contented Ininself with the 
simple appellation of <t>i\6(ro<pos^ quasi 
Ti)s (To<p'ias^ a friend or lover of wisdom : but 
Chauvin rather chooses to derive the name 
from desire to study^ and aoepia.^ stadium 
sapientim ; and says that Pythagoras, con- 
ceiving that the application of the human 
mind ought rather to be called study than 
science, set aside the appellation of wise, 
and, in lieu thereof, took that of philosopher. 

A knowledge of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, or the science of 
natural history, was always an object of 
interest. We are informed that Solomon 
himself had given a description of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, 1 Kings iv. 33. 
Traces of philosophy, strictly so called, that 
is, the system of prevailing moral opinions, 
may be found in the Book of Job, in the 
thirty-seventh, thirty-ninth, and seventy- 
third psalms ; also in the books of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, but chiefly in the apochry- 
phal Book of Wisdom, and the writings of 
the son of Sirach. During the captivity, 
the Jews acquired many new notions, parti- 
cularly from the Mahestani, and appropri- 
ated tnem, as occasion offered, to their own 
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purposes. They at length became acquainted 
with the philosophy of the Greeks, which 
makes its appearance abundantly in the 
Book of Wisdom. After the captivity, the 
language in which the sacred books were 
written was no longer vernacular. Hence 
arose the need of an interpreter on the sab- 
batic year, a time when the whole law was 
read, and also on the sabbath in the syna- 
gogues, which some think had been recently 
erected, in order to make the people under- 
stand what was read. These interpreters 
learned the Hebrew language at the schools. 
The teachers of these schools, who, for the 
two generations preceding the time of Christ, 
had maintained some acquaintance wdth the 
Greek philosophy, were not satisfied with a 
simple interpretation of the Hebrew idiom, 
as It stood, but shaped the interpretation so as 
to render it conformable to their philosophy. 
Thus arose contentions, which gave occasion 
for the various sects of pharisees, sadducees, 
and essenes. In the time of our Saviour, 
divisions had arisen among the pharisees 
themselves. No less than eighteen nice 
questions, if we may believe the Jewish rab- 
bins, were contested at that period between 
the schools of Hillel and Shammai ; one of 
which questioixs was an inquiry, what cause 
was sufficient for a bill of divorce. If the 
Shammai and Hillel of the Talmud are the 
same with the learned men mentioned in 
Josephus, namely, Sameas and Polho, who 
flourished thirty-four years befoie C'hrist, 
then Shammai or Sameas is undoubtedly 
the same with the Simeon who is mentionecl, 
Luke 11 . 25 — 35 ; and his son Gamaliel, so 
celebrated m the Talmud, is the same with 
the Gamaliel mentioned, Acts v. 3 1 ; xxii. 3, 
Anciently, learned men were denominated 
among the Hebrews izJ'DDn, as among the 
Greeks they were called wise men 

In the time of Christ, the corninon appella- 
tive for men of that description was ypa/xfin^ 
Tfus, in the Hebrew « soribe. They 

were addressed by the honorary title of rabbi, 

“ great,” or master.” The Jews, in 
imitation of the Greeks, had their seven wise 
men, who were called rabboni. Gamaliel was 
one of the number. They called themselves 
the children of wisdom ; expressions which 
correspond very nearly to the Greek <pt\6cro(pus, 
Matthew XI 19;Lukevii 35. The heads of 
sects were called “fathers;” the disciples 
were denominated “sons,” or “children;” 
Matt. xii. 27; xxiii. 1 — 9. The Jewish teach, 
era, at least some of them, had private lec- 
ture-rooms; but they also taught and dis- 
puted in synagogues, m temples, and, in 
fact, wherever they could find an audience. 
The method of these teachers was the same 
with that which prevailed among the Greeks, 
Any disciple who chose might propose ques-* 
tions, upon which it was the duty ot the 
teachers to remark and give their opinions, 
Luke ii. 46. The teachers were not invested 
with their functions by any formal act of 
the church, or of the civil authority ; they 
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were self-constituted. They received no 
other siJary than some voluntary pr®*6nt 
from the disciples, which was called an 
honorary,” '*’*/*^, honorarium, l Inn. v. 17. 
^jfhey acquired a subsistence, in the main, 
by the exercise of some art or handicraft, 
lliat they took a higher seat than their audi- 
tors, although it was probably the case, does 
not follow, as is sometimes supposed, from 
Luke ii. 46. According to the Talmudists, 
they were bound to hold no conversation 
wita women, and to refuse to sit at table 
with the lower class of people. Matt. ix. 11 ; 
John iv. 27. llie subjects on which they 
taught were numerous, commonly intricate, 
and of no great consequence ; of which there 
are abundant examples in the Talmud. 

St. Paul bids the Colossians beware lest 
any man should spoil them ** through philo- 
sophy and vain deceit ; ” that is, a vain and 
deceitful philosophy, such as was popular 
in that day, and had been compounded out 
of all preceding systems, Grecian and orien- 
tal. An exjilanation of this philosophy is 
given under Gnostics, and Cabbala. 

On these ancient systems of pretended 
wisdom. Dr. Burton justly remarks, “ Phi- 
losophy is indeed the noblest stretch of in- 
tellect which God has vouchsafed to man ; 
and it is only when man forgets that he 
received his reasoning powers from God, 
that he is in danger of losing himself m 
darkness when he sought for light. To mea- 
sure tbat which is infinite, is as impossible 
in metaphysics as in physics. If it had not 
been for revelation, we should have knowm 
no more of the Deity than the heathen phi- 
losophers knew before : and to what did 
their knowledge amount? They felt the 
necessity of a first Cause, and they saw that 
that Cause must be intrinsically good ; but 
when they came to systems, they never went 
further than the point from which they first 
set out, — that evil is not good, and good is 
not evil. The Gnostics thought to secure 
the triumph of their scheme by veiling its 
weaker points in mystery, and by borrowing 
a part from almost every system. But popu- 
lar, and even successful, as this attempt may 
have been, we may say with truth, that the 
scheme which flatterea the vanity of human 
wisdom, and which strove to conciliate all opi- 
nions, has died away, and is forgotten ; while 
the gospel, the unpresuming, the uncompro- 
mising doctrine of the gospel, aided by no 
human wisdom, and addressing itself not 
merely to the head, but to the heart, has 
triumphed over all systems and all philoso- 
phers ; and still leads its followers to that 
true knowledge which some have endea- 
voured to teach ‘ after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.* ** 

PHINEHAS, son of Elcazar, and grand- 
son of Aaron, third High Priest of the Jews, 
A. M, 2571 to about A. M. 2590, B. C. 1414. 
He is particularly commended in scripture 
for zeal in vindicating the glory of God, 
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when the Midianites had sent their daugh- 
ters into the camp of Israel, to tempt the 
Hebrews to fornication and idolatry, Num. 
XXV. 7. On this account the Lord promised 
the priesthood to Phinehas by perpetual 
covenant 1 evidently including this tacit con- 
dition, that his cnildren should continue 
faithful and obedient : for we know the 
priesthood passed out of the family of Elea- 
zar and Phinehas to that of Ithamar, and 
that it returned not to the posterity of Elea- 
zar until after about a hundred and fifty 
years. 

PHUT or PUT, the posterity of Phut, the 
son of Ham, Gen. x. 6. Calrnet is of opi- 
nion that Phut, the third son of Ham, 
peopled either the canton of Phtemphu, 
Phtemphti, Phtembuti, of Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, whose capital was Thara, in Lower 
Egypt, inclining towards Libya ; or the can- 
ton called Phtenotes, of which Buthas was 
the capital. The propliets often speak of 
Phut. In the time of Jeremiah, \lvi. 9, 1’hut 
was under the obedience of Necho, king of 
Egypt. Nahum, iii. 9, reckons this people 
in the number of those who ought to come 
to the assistance of No- Ammon, or Dios- 
polis. 

PHYLACTERIES, called by the Jews 
pi’QD, are little scrolls of parchment, in 
which are written certain sentences of the 
law, enclosed in leather cases, and bound 
with thongs on the forehead and on the left 
arm. They are called in (ireek (pvKcutrhpM, 
from ^v\dTTa>^ custodio, either because they 
were supposed to preserve the law in me- 
mory, or rather because they were looked 
upon as a kind of amulets or charms to keep 
them from danger. The making and wear- 
ing these phylacteries, as the Jews still do 
m their private devotions, is owing to a mis- 
mterprctation of those texts, on which they 
ground the practice, namely, God’s com- 
manding them “ to bind the law for a sign 
on their hands, and to let it be as frontlets 
between their eyes,” &c. Dent. vi. 8. The 
command ought doubtless to be understood 
metaphorically, as a charge to remember it, 
to meditate upon it, to have it as it were 
continually before their eyes, and to conduct 
their byes by it ; as when Solomon says, 
concerning the commandments of God in 
general, “ Bind them about thy neck, write 
them upon the table of thy heart,” Prov. iii. 
1, 3;^ vi. 21. However, the Jews under- 
standing the precept literally, wrote out the 
several passages wherever it occurs, and to 
which it seems to refer, and bound them 
upon their foreheads and upon their arms. 
It seems the pharisees used to *‘make broad 
their phylacteries.** This some understand 
of the knots of the thongs by which they 
were fastened, which were tied very artifi- 
cially in the form of Hebrew letters ; and 
that the pride of the pharisees induced them 
to have these knotl larger than ordinary, as 
a peculiar ornament. The pharisees are 
farther said to ” enlarge the borders of their 
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garments/’ ra tcpdafinZa rS)V ifiarmv^ Matt, 
xxiii. 5. These /epdaireSa were the n'lf’V, 
the fringes which the Jews are commanded 
to wear upon the borders of their garments, 
Num. XV. 38, 39. 'i"he Targum of Onkelos 
calls them plan'll D, which has so near an 
affinity with the Greek word Kpda-iredou, that 
there is no doubt but it signifies the same 
thing ; which is, therefore, an evidence that 
the Kpdo-TreSa were the These were 

worn by our Saviour, as appears from the 
folJowing passage : “ Behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind him, and touched 
the hem of his garment,” KpdcnreSou roD Ifiarlou^ 
Matt. ix. 20. Again : the inhabitants of 
Gennesaret are said to have brought unto 
him their diseased, and to have “ besought 
him, that they might only touch the hem of 
his garment,” Kpdffiredov rod i/xariov. Matt. xiv. 
36. Kpdffwe^ou rov ifiarlov is, in both these pas- 
sages, very improperly translated the “ hem 
of his garment.” 1 1 should have been rendered 
“ the fringe ” The pharisees are censured 
by our Saviour for enlarging these fringes of 
their garments, which we may suppose they 
did partly from pride, and partly from hy- 
pocrisy, as pretending thereby an extraor- 
dinary regard for the precepts of the law. 
It IS reported by Jerom, as quoted by God- 
win, that they used to have fringes extrava- 
gantly long ; sticking thorns in them, that, 
by pricking their legs as they walked, they 
might put them in mind of the law. See 

FnOVTLETS. 

PIETISTS, PiiOTESTANT, a denomination 
in the seventeenth century, which owed its 
origin to ** the pious and learned Spener,” 
as l)r. Moshcim calls bun, who formed pri- 
vate devotional societies at Frankfort, in 
order to cultivate vital and practical religion ; 
and published a book entitled “ Pious De- 
sires,” which greatly promoted this object. 
His followers laid it down as an essential 
maxim, that none should he admitted into 
the ministry but those who not only had 
received a proper education, but were also 
distinguished by their wisdom and sanctity 
of manners, and had hearts filled with divine 
love. Hence they proposed an alteration in 
the schools of divinity, which embraced the 
following points: 1. That the scholastic the- 
ology, which reigned in the academies, and 
was composed of intricate and disputable 
doctrines, and obscure and unusual forms 
of expression, should be totally abolished. 

2. That polemical divinity, which compre- 
hended the controversies subsisting between 
Christians of different communions, should 
be less eagerly studied, and less frequent- 
ly treated, though not entirely neglected. 

3. That all mixture of philosophy and human 
science with divine wisdom, was to be most 
carefully avoided; that is, that pagan philo- 
sophy and classical learning should be kept 
distinct from, and by go means supersede, 
biblical theology. But, 4. That, on the con- 
trary, all those students, who were designed 
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for the ministry, should be accustomed from 
their early youth to the perusal and study of 
the holy scriptures, and be taught a plain 
system of theology, drawn from these unerr- 
ing sources of truth. 5. That the whole 
course of their education was to be so di- 
rected as to render them useful in life, by the 
practical power of their doctrine, and the 
commanding influence of their example. 
Such, in substance, is Mosheim^s account of 
the meditated reforms in the public schools. 
But it was not intended to confine these 
reforms to students and the cleigy. Religi- 
ous persons of every class and rank were 
encouraged to meet in what were called 
biblical colleges, or colleges of piety, (we 
Tiiight call them prayer-meetings,) where 
some exercised in reading the scriptures, 
singing, and prayer, and others engaged in 
the exposition of the scriptures ; not in a dry 
and critical way, but in a strain of practical 
and experimental piety, by which they mutu- 
ally edified each other This practice, which 
always more or less obtains where religion 
flourishes, as, for instance, at the Reforma- 
tion, raised the same sort of outcry as at the 
rise of Methodism; and those who entered 
not into the spirit of the design, were eager 
to catch at every instance of weakness or 
imprudence, to bring disgrace on that which, 
in fact, brought disgrace upon themselves, 
as lukewarm and formal Christians. “ In 
80 saying, Master, thou reproachest us also.” 
This work began about 1670. In ICOI, Dr. 
Spener removed from Dresden to Berlin, 
where he propagated the same principles, 
which widely spread, and were well supported 
in many parts of Germany by the e.xcellent 
professor Francke and others, until the 
general decline of religion which has un- 
happily prevailed in Germany for the last 
half-century. See Neology. 

PI-HAHIROTH. The Hebrew pi answers 
to the modern Arabic word fum^ signifying 
“mouth;” and is generally applied to the 
passes in the mountains. In the Enghsh 
and Septuagint versions, Hahiroth is taken 
as a proper name ; and the whole word would 
imply the mouth or pass of Hahiroth or 
Hiroth, whatever particular origin or signi- 
fication may belong to that word. 'Fhe 
name, however, sufficiently explains the 
situation of the children of Israel ; who were 
hemmed in ai this place, between the sea in 
front, and a narrow mountain-pass behind ; 
which no doubt encouraged Pharaoh to 
make his attack upon them in so disadvan- 
tageous a position ; thinking that they must 
inevitably fall an easy prey into his hands, 
or be cut to pieces . when their deliverance^ 
and his own destruction, were unexpectedly 
wrought by the parting of the waters of the 
sea. The place where this miracle is sup- 
posed to have happened, is still called Bahr- 
al-Kolsum, or the Sea of Destriiction; and 
just opposite to the situation which answers 
to the opening called Pi-hahiroth, is a bay, 
where the north cape is called Has Musa, or 
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the Cape of Moses. That part of the western 
or Heroopolitan branch of the Red Sea 
where, from these coincidences, the passage 
most probably took place, is described by 
Bruce as about three leagues over, with four- 
teen fathoms of water lu the channel, nine 
at the sides, and good anchorage everywhere. 
The farther side is also represented as a 
low sandy coast, and an easy landing-place. 
See Red Sea. 

PILATE. It is not known of what coun- 
try or family Pontius Pilate was, but it is 
believed that he was of Rome, or, at least, 
of Italy He was sent to govern Judea in 
the room of (Jratus, A. D. 26, or 27. He pre- 
sided over this province for ten years, from 
the twelfth or thirteenth year of Tiberius, to 
the twenty-second of the same emperor. He 
is represented, both by Philo and Josephus, 
as a man of an impetuous and obstinate tem- 
per, and, as a judge, one who used to sell 
justice, and, for money, to pronounce any 
sentence that was desired. The same authors 
make mention of his rapines, his injuries, 
nis murders, the torments that he inflicted 
upon the innocent, and the persons he put to 
death without any form of process. Philo, 
in particular, describes him as a man that 
exercised an excessive cruelty during the 
whole time of his government; who dis- 
turbed the repose of Judea; and was the 
occasion of the troubles and revolt that fol- 
lowed. St. Luke acquaints us, that Pilate 
had mingled the blood of the Galileans with 
their sacrifices ; and that the matter, having 
been related to Jesus Christ, he introduced 
the subject into his discourse, Luke xm. 
The reason why Pilate treated them in tins 
manner, while sacrificing in the temple, is 
not known. At the time of our Saviour’s 

{ lassion, Pilate made some attempts to deliver 
inn out of the hands of the Jews. He knew 
the reasons of their enmity against him, 
JMatt. xxvii. 18. His wife also, having had 
a dream that alarmed her, requested he 
would not stain his hands with the blood of 
that just person, verse IQ. He therefore 
attempted to appease the wrath of the Jews 
by scourging Jesus, John xix. 1 ; Matt, 
xxvii. 26 ; and also tried to take him out of 
their hands by proposing to deliver him or 
Bai’abbas, on the day of the passover Lastly, 
he thought to discharge himself from pro- 
nouncing judgment against him, by sending 
him to Herod, king of Galilee, Luke xxiu. 
7,8. When he saw all this would not satisfy 
the Jews, and that they even threatened him 
in some manner, saying, he could be no 
friend to the emperor if he suffered Jesus to 
he set at liberty, John xly. 12— 15, he caused 
water to he brought, and washed his hands 
before all the people, and publicly declared 
himself innocent of the blood of that just 
person, Matt, xxvii. 23, 24. Yet at the same 
time he delivered him to his soldiers that 
they might crucify him. This was enough 
to justify Jesus Christ, as Calmet observes, 
and to prove that he held him as innocent ; 
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but it was not enough to vindicate the con* 
science and integrity of a judge, whose duty 
it was as well to assert the cause of oppressed 
innocence, as to jiunish the guilty. He 
ordered the inscription to be placed over the 
head of our Saviour, John xix. IQ ; and when 
requested by the Jews to alter it, peremp- 
torily refused. He also gave leave for the 
removal of our Lord’s body, and to place a 
guard over the sepulchre, Matt, xxvii. 65. 
These are all the particulars that we learn 
concerning Pilate from the writers of the 
Gospels. 

The extreme reluctance of Pilate to con- 
demn Christ, considering his merciless cha- 
racter, is signally remarkable, and still more 
his repeated protestations of the innocence 
of his prisoner; although, on occasions of 
massacre, he made no scruple of confounding 
the innocent with the guilty. But he was 
unquestionably influenced by the overruling 
providence of God, to make the righteousness 
of his Son appear as clear as the noon-day, 
even when condemned and executed as a 
malefactor, by the fullest, the most au- 
thentic, and the most public evidence . 1 By 
the testimony even of his judges, Pilate 
and Herod, after examination of evidence. 
2. By the message of Pilate’s wife, delivered 
to him on the tribunal 3. By the testimony 
of the traitor Judas, who hanged himself 
in despair, for betraying the innocent blood. 
4. By the testimony of the Roman centurion 
and guard, at his crucifixion, to his divinity 
and righteousness And, 5. Of his fellow- 
sufferer on the cross. Never was innocence 
80 attested as Ills innocence. 

Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, and 
after them several others, both ancient and 
modern, assure us that it was formerly the 
custom for Roman magistrates to prepare 
copies of all verbal processes and judicial 
acts, which they passed in their several pro- 
vinces, and to send them to the emperor. 
And Pilate, m compliance with the custom, 
having sent word to Tiberius of what had 
passed relating to Jesus Christ, the emperor 
wrote an account of it to the senate, in a 
manner that gave leason to judge that he 
thought favourably of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and showed that he should be willing 
for them to confer divine honours upon him; 
but the senate was not of the same opinion, 
and so the matter dropped. It appears by 
what Justin says of these acts, that the 
miracles of Christ were mentioned there, and 
even that the soldiers had divided his gar- 
ments among them. Eusebius insinuates 
that they spoke of his resurrection and 
ascension. Tertullian and Justin refer to 
these acts with so much confidence, as would 
make one believe they had read and handled 
them. However, neither Eusebius nor 
Jerom, who were both inquisitive and un- 
derstanding persons, nor any other author 
w'ho wrote afterwards, seems to have seen 
them, at least not the true and original acts. 
For as to what we have now in great number. 
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they are not authentic, being neither ancient 
nor uniform. There are also some pretended 
letters of Pilate to Tiberius, giving a history 
of our Saviour; but they are universally 
allowed to be spurious. Pilate being a man 
who, by his excessive cruelties and rapine, 
had disturbed the repose of Judea, during 
the whole time of his government, was at 
length deposed by Vitellius, the proconsul of 
Syria, A. D. 36, and sent to Home to give an 
account of his conduct to the emperor. But, 
though Tiberius died before Pilate arrived 
at Rome, yet his successor Caligula banished 
him to Vienne in Gaul, where he was reduced 
to such extremity that he laid violent hands 
upon himself. The evangelists call him 
governor, though in reality be was nothing 
more than procurator of Judea, not only be- 
cause governor was a name of geneial use, 
but because Pilate, in effect, acted as one, by 
taking upon him to judge m criminal mat- 
ters, as his predecessors had done, and as 
other procurators in the small provinces ol 
the empire, where there was no pioconsid, 
constantly did. 

PILLAR properly means a column raised 
to support a building ; but in scripture the 
term mostly occurs m a metaphorical or 
figurative sense. Thus we have a pillar of 
cloud, a pillar of fire, a pillar of smoke, &c. ; 
signifying a cloud, a fire, a smoke raised up 
towards heaven in the form or shape of a 
pillar, £xod. xiii. 21 ; Judges xx. 40. Job 
speaks of the pillars of heaven and the pillars 
of the earth. Job ix. 6 ; xxvi. 11 ; which are 
strong metaphorical expressions, that sup- 
pose the heavens and the earth to be an edi- 
fice raised by the hand of the Almighty 
(’reator, and founded upon its basis, ^^t. 
Paul speaks of the (’hnstian church under 
the similitude of a pillar or column on which 
the tnith, or doctrine of the glorious gospel, 
is inscribed, 1 Tim. in. 15. 

PILLOWS. The prophet speaks of “ sew- 
ing pillows to arm-holes.” There is here, pro- 
bably, an allusion to the easy indulgence of 
the great. To this day in the east they cover 
the floors of their houses with carpets • and 
along the sides of the wall or floor, a range 
of narrow beds or mattresses is often placed 
upon these carpets; and, for their further 
ease and convenience, several velcet or da- 
mask bolsters are placed upon these carpets 
or mattresses, — indulgences that seem to be 
alluded to by the stretching of themselves 
upon couches, and by “ the sewing of pillows 
to arm-holes,” Ezek. xiii. 18 ; Amos vi. 4. 

PINE-TREIi. The pine appears in our 
translation three times, Neh. viii. 15; Isaiah 
xli. 19; lx. 13. Neliemiah, viii. 15, giving 
directions for observing the feast of taberna- 
cles, says, “ Fetch olive branches, pine 
branches, myrtle branches, and branches of 
thick trees, to make booths.” The Hebrew 
phrase fom means literally branches 
of oily or gummy plant The LXX. say 
cypress. Scheuchzer says the Turks call the 
cypress zetnin. The author of “ Scripture 
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Illustrated” says, '‘I should ])refcr the 
whole species called jasmin, on account of 
its verdure, its fragrance, and its flowers, 
which are highly esteemed. The woid jas- 
min and jasemin of the Turks, resembles 
strongly the shemen of the Hebrew oiiginai 
here. The Persians also name this plant 
semen simsyk."* The aiitlionty, however, 
of the ^eptllaglnt must prevail. In Isaiah 
xli. 19; lx. 13, the Hebrew word is "imri; 
a tree, says Parkburst, so called from the 
springiness or elasticity of its wood. Lutlie 
thought it the elm, which is a lofty am; 
spreading tree ; and Dr. Stock renders it the 
ash. Alter all, it may he tliouglit advisable 
to retain the pine. La Roche, describing a 
valley near to Mount Lebanon, lias this ob- 
servation La confiuuelte veutiirc des pins 
et des chenes rerdsfad tonjours sa beaut e** 

PISGAH, a part of iVIount Nebo, so called, 
being, in all probability, adislmct, and most 
likely Ibe highest, summit of that mountain. 
Here iMoscs climbed to view the land of Ca- 
naan; and here he died. 

PISIDIA, a iirovincc of Asia Minor, hav- 
ing Lycaonia to the north, Painjibylia to llie 
south, Gilicia and Gappado(“ja to the east, 
and the province of Asia to the west. St. 
Paul preached at Antioch in Pisidia, Acts 
Mil. 14; XIV 24. 

PITCH, riDb Exod. ii 3 ; Isaiah xxxiv, 9 ; 
Septuagmt &(r(f)a\ros ; a fat, combustible, 
oily matter, sometimes called a8))halt()s, from 
the lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, in Judea, 
on the surface of which it rises m the natui o 
of liouid pitch, and floats like other oleagin- 
ous oodles; but is condensed by degrees, 
through the heat of the sun]^ and grows dry 
and hard The word which' our translators 
have rendered p^tch in Gen vi. 14, and 
‘inn, slme, Gen. xi. 3, xiv. l(), is generally 
supposed to be bitumen. In the first of these 
places it is mentioned as used for smearing 
the ark, and closing its interstices. It was 
peculiarly adapted to this purpose. Being 
at first soft, viscous, and pliable, it might be 
thrust into every chasm and crevice with the 
greatest ease ; but would soon acquire a 
tenacity and hardness superior to those of 
our pitch. A coat of it spread over both the 
inside and outside of the ark would make 
It perfectly water-proof. I'he longer it was 
kept m the water, the harder and stronger 
It would grow. The Arabs still use it for 
careening their vessels. In the second pas- 
sage it is described as apjihed for cement in 
building the tower of Baliel It was much 
used in ancient buildings in that region ; 
and, in the rums of Babylon, large masses 
of brickwork cemented with it arc rbscovererl. 
It is known that the plain of Shinar did 
abound with it, both in its liquid and solid 
state ; that there was there a cave and foun- 
tain which was continually casting it out ; 
and that the famous towei and no less fa- 
mous walls of Babylon were built by this 
kind of cement, is confirmed by the testi- 
monv of seieral ancient authors ''Fhe slime- 
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pits of 8iddim» Genesis xiv. 10, were holes 
out of which issued this liquid bitumen, or 
naphtha. Bitumen was formerly much used 
by the Egyptians and Jews in embalming 
the bodies of their dead. 

PITHOM, one of the cities that the Isra- 
elites built for Pharaoh in Egypt, during 
the time of their servitude, Exod. i. 11. 

PLAGUES OF EGYFF. The design of 
these visitations, growing more awful and 
tremendous in their progress, was to make 
Pharaoh know, and confess, that the God of 
the Hebrews was the supreme Lord, and to 
exhibit his power and his justice in the 
strongest light to all the nations of the 
earth, Exod. ix. 16 ; 1 Sam. iv. 8, &c. ; to 
execute judgment upon the Egyptians, and 
upon all their gods, inanimate and bestial, 
for their cruelty to the Israelites, and for 
their grovelling polytheism and idolatry, 
Exod. vii. 14 — 17; xii. 12. The Nile was 
the principal divinity of the Egyptians. 
According to Heliodorus, they paid divine 
honours to this river, and revered it as the 
first of their gods. They declared him to 
be the rival of heaven, since he watered the 
country without the aid of the clouds and 
ram. His principal festival was at the sum- 
mer solstice, when the inundation com- 
menced ; at w'hich season, in the dog-days, 
by ' a cruel idolati ous rite, they sacrificed 
red-haired persons, principally foreigners, to 
Typhon, or the power that presided over 
tempests, at Busiris, Heliopolis, &c., hy 
burning them alive, and scattering their 
ashes in the air, for the good of the people, 
as we learn from Plutarch Hence Bryant 
infers the probability, that these victims were 
chosen from among the Israelites, during 
their residence m Egypt. 'Phe judgment 
then inflicted upon the river, and all the 
waters of Egypt, m the presence of Pharaoh 
and of his servants, as foretold, — when, as 
soon as Aaron had smitten the waters of the 
river, they were turned into blood, and con- 
tinued in that state for seven days, so that 
all the fish died, and the Egyptians could 
not drink of the waters of the river, m which 
they delighted as the most wholesome of all 
waters, but were forced to dig wells for pure 
water to drink, —was a significant sign of 
God’s displeasure for their sensele-ss idolatry 
in worshipping the river and its fish, and 
also ** a manifest reproof of that bloody edict 
whereby the infants were slain/’ Wisdom 

XI. 7. 

In the plague of frogs, their sacred river it- 
self was made an active instniinent of their 
punishment, together with another of their 
gods. The frog was one of their sacred 
Miiinals, consecrated to the sun, and con- 
sidered as an emblem of divine inspiration 
in its inflations. 

The plague of lice, which was produced 
without any previous intimation to Pharaoh, 
was peculiarly offensive to a people so super- 
stitiously nice and cleanly as the Egyptians ; 
and, above all, to their priests, who used to 
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shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither louse, nor any other vermin, might 
be found upon them while they were em- 
ployed in serving their gods, as we learn 
from Herodotus ; and Plutarch informs us^ 
that they never wore woollen garments, but 
linen only, because linen is least apt to pro- 
duce lice. This plague, therefore, was par- 
ticularly disgraceful to the magicians them- 
selves ; and when they tried to imitate it, but 
failed, on account of the minuteness of the 
objects, (not like serpents, water, or frogs, 
of a sensible bulk that could be handled,) 
they were forced to confess that this was no 
human feat of legerdemain, but rather “ the 
finger of God.” Thus were “ the illusions 
of their magic put down, and their vaunting in 
wisdom reproved with disgrace,” Wisdom 
xvii. 7- “ Their folly was manifest unto all 
men,” in absurdly and wickedly attempting 
at first to place the feats of human art on a 
level with the stupendous operations of 
divine power, in the two first plagues ; and 
being foiled in the third, by shamefully mis- 
carrying, they exposed themselves to the con- 
tempt of their admirers. Philo, the Jew, has 
a fine observation on the plagues of Egypt : 
“ Some, perhaps, may inquire. Why did 
God punish the country by such minute and 
contemptible animals as frogs, lice, flies, 
rather than by bears, lions, leopards, or other 
kinds of savage beasts which prey on human 
flesh > Or, if not by these, why not by the 
Egyptian asi), whose bite is instant death ? 
But let him learn, if he be ignorant, first, 
that God chose rather to correct than to 
destroy the inhabitants ; for, if he desired to 
annihilate them utterly, he had no need to 
have made use of animals as his auxiliaries, 
but of the divinely inflicted evils of famine 
and pestilence. Next, let him further learn 
that lesson so necessary for every state of 
life, namely, that men, when they war, seek 
the most powerful aid to supply their own 
weakness; hut God, the highest and the 
greatest power, who stands in need of no- 
thing, if at any time he chooses to employ 
instruments, as it were, to inflict chastise- 
ment, chooses not the strongest and greatest, 
disregarding their strength, but rather the 
mean and the minute, whom he indues with 
invincible and irresistible power to chastise 
offenders.” The first three plagues were 
common to the Egyptians and the Israelites, 
to convince both that “ there was none like 
the Lord;” and to wean the latter from 
their Egyptian idolatries, and induce them 
to return to the Lord their God. And when 
this end was answered, the Israelites were 
exempted from the ensuing plagues ; for 
the Lord severed the land of Goshen from 
the rest of Egypt; whence the ensuing 
plagues, confined to the latter, more plainly 
appeared to have been inflicted by the God 
of the Hebrews, Exod. viii, 20 — 23, to 
convince both more clearly of ** the goodness 
and severity of God,” Bx»m. xi. 22; that 
“ great places remain for the ungodly, but 
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mercy embraceth the righteous on every 
side/' Psalm xxxii. 10. 

llie visitation of flies, of the gad-fly, or 
hornet, was more intolerable than any of the 
preceding. By this, his minute, but mighty 
army, God afterwards drove out some of the 
devoted nations of Canaan before Joshua, 
Exod. xxiii. 28 ; Deut. vii. 20 ; Joshua xxiv. 
12* This insect was worshipped in Palestine 
and elsewhere under the title of Baal-zebub, 
“ lord of the gad-fly,” 2 Kings i. 1, 2. 
Epfvpt, we learn from Ilerodotus, abounded 
with prodigious swarms of flies, or gnats ; 
but this was in the heat of summer, during 
the dog-days ; whence this fly is called by 
the Septuagmt Kvv6p.vM, the dog-fly But the 
appointed time of this plague was in the 
middle of winter; and, accordingly, this 
plague extorted Pharaoh’s partial consent, 
“ Go ye, sacrifice to your (iod, but in the 
land;” and when Moses and Aaron ob- 
jected the offence they would give to the 
Egyptians, who would stone them for sacri- 
ficing “ the abomination of the Egyptians,” 
namely, animal sacrifices, he reluctantly con- 
sented, “ only )"e shall not go very far 
away;” for he was apprehensive of their 
flight, like his predecessor, who first enslaved 
the Israelites, Exod. i. 10 ; and he again de- 
sired them to entreat for Inm.’^ But he 
again dealt deceitfully; and after the flies 
were removed so effectually that not one was 
left, when Moses “ entreated the Lord, Phe- 
raoh hardened his heart this filth tune also, 
neither would he let the peo}>le go.” 

This second breach of promise on the part 
of Pharaoh drew down a plague of a more 
deadly description than the picceding. The 
fifth plague of murrain destroyed all the cat- 
tle of Egypt, but of ** the cattle of the Isra- 
elites died not one.” It was immediately 
inflicted by (lod himself, after previous noti- 
fication, and without the agency of Moses and 
Aaron, to manifest the divine indignation at 
Pharaoh’s falsehood. And though the king 
sent and found that not one of the Israelites 
was dead, yet his heart was hardened this 
sixth time also, and he would not let the 
people go, Exod. ix. 1 — 7- 

At length, after Pharaoh had repeatedly 
abused the gracious respites and warnings 
vouchsafed to him and his servants, a sorer 
set of plagues, aflecting themselves, began 
to be inflicted ; and IMoses now, for the first 
time, appears as the executioner of divine 
vengeance ; for in the presence of Pharaoh, 
by the divine command, he sprinkled ashes 
of the furnace towards heaven, and it be- 
came a boil, breaking forth with blains upon 
man and upon beast. And the magicians 
could not stand before Moses because of the 
boil, which affected them and all the Egyp- 
tians, Exod. ix. 8—11. This was a very 
significant plague : the furnace from which 
the ashes were taken aptly represented 
“ the iron furnace” of Egyptian bondage, 
Deut. iv. 20 ; and the scattering of the ashes 
in the air might have referred to the usage 
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of the Egyptians in their Typhonian sacri- 
flees of human victims ; while it converted 
another of thfe elements, and of their gods, 
the air, or ether, into an instrument of their 
chastisement. And now “the Lord,” for 
the first time, “ hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh,” after he had so repeatedly hardened 
it himself, “ and he hearkened not unto 
them, as the Lord had foretold unto Moses,” 
Exodus ix. 12. I'hough Pharaoh probably 
felt the scourge of the boil, as well as his 
people, it did not soften nor humble his 
heart ; and when he wilfully and obstinately 
turned away from the light, and shut his eyes 
against the luminous evidences vouchsafed 
to him of the supremacy of the God of the 
Hebrews, and had twice broken his promise 
when he was indulged with a rc.spite, and 
dealt deceitfully, he became a just object of 
punishment ; and God now began to increase 
the hardness or obduracy of liib heart. Anri 
such is tlie usual and the righteous course of 
his providence ; when nations or individuals 
despise the warnings of Heaven, abuse their 
best gifts, and resist the means of grace, (iod 
then “ delivers them over to a rejiioliatc” or 
undisccrnmg “ mind, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness,” Rom. i. 28. 

In the tremendous plague of hnil, the 
united elements of air, water, and fire, were 
employed to terrify and jmnish the Egyp- 
tians by their junncipal divinities This 
plague was formally announced to Pharaoh 
and his ])eople . “ 1 will at this season send 
all my plagues upon thme heart, and upon 
thy servants, and uj)on thy jieoplc, th**t thou 
mayest know that there is none like me in 
all the earth, h'or now 1 could stretch out 
my hand, and smite thee and thy pcojde with 
pestilence,” or destioy thee at once, like thy 
cattle with the murrain, “ and thou shouldest 
be cut off from the earth ; but, in truth, for 
this cause have 1 sustained thee, that I might 
manifest in thee my power, and that my 
name might be declared throughout the 
whole earth,” Exod. ix. 13 — Iti. This ren- 
dering of the passage is more confonnablc to 
the context, the Chaldee paraphrase, and to 
Philo, than the received translation, “ For 
now I will stretch out my hand, that I may 
smite thee and thy peojde with pestilence ;” 
for surely Pharaoh and his pcojile were not 
smitten with jiestilence; and “they were 
preserved” or kept from immediate destine, 
tion, according to the Septuagmt, ^ternph^s, 
“ to manifest the divine power,” by the 
number and variety of their plagues. Still, 
however, in the midst of judgment, God re- 
membered mercy ; he gave a gracious warn- 
ing to the Egyptians, to avoid, if they chose, 
the threatened calamity . “ Send, therefore, 
now, and gather thy cattle, and all that thou 
hast in the field ; every man and beast that 
shall be found in the field, and shall not be 
brought home, the hail shall come dowm 
upon them, and they shall die.” And this 
warning had some cftcct . “ He that feared 
the vrord of the Lord among the servants of 
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Phiiraoh, made his servants and his cattle 
flee into the houses ; and he that regarded 
not the word of the Lord, left his servants 
and his cattle in the field,** Exod. ix. 17*“21. 
But it may be asked. If all the cattle of the 
Egyptians were destroyed by the foregoing 
plague of murrain, as asserted Exod. ix. 6, 
now came there to be any cattle left ? Surely 
the Egyptians might have recruited their 
Stock from the land of Goshen, where not 
one of the cattle of the Israelites died.” And 


this justifies the supposition, that there was 
some respite, or interval, between the several 
plagues, and confirms the conjecture of the 
duration of the whole, about a quarter of a 
year. And that tlie warning, in this case, 
was resjiected by many of the Egyptians, we 
may infer from the number of cfinnots and 
horsemen that went in jmrsuit of the Israel- 
ites afterwards. This was foretold to be ‘‘ a 
very grievous hail, such as had not been in 
Egypt since the foundation thereof, and 
the Lord sent thunder and hail, and the fire 
ran along the ground ; and the hail smote 
throughout all the land of Egypt all that was 
in the field, both man and beast ; and the 
hail smote every herb of the field, and brake 
every tree of the field. Only in the land of 
Goshen, where the children of Israel were, 
there was no hail ’* Pharaoh sent and called 
for Moses and Aaron, and said unto them, 
“ I have sinned this time ; the Lord is righ- 
teous, and 1 and my people are wicked ; en- 
treat the Lord,” for it is enough, “ that there 
might be no more mighty thundenngs and 
hail ; and 1 will let you go, and ye shall stay 
no longer.” But when there was respite. 
Pharaoh sinned yet more, and hardened 
Ills heart, he and his servants; neither 
would he let the people go,” Exod iv. 27 — 
35. In this instance, there is a remarkable 
suspension of the judicial infatuation. Pha- 
raoh had humbled himself, and acknow- 
ledged his own and his people’s guilt, and the 
justice of the divine plague : the Lord, there- 
fore, forbore this time to harden his heart. 
But he abused the long-sufferance of God, 
and this additional respite; he sinned yet 
more, because be now sinned wilfully, after 
he had received information of the truth ; he 
relapsed, and hardened his own heart a 
seventh time. He became, therefore, ** a 
vessel of wrath fitted to destruction,” Heb. 
X. 26 ; Rom. ix. 22. 

The design of the eighth and the ensuing 
plagues, was to confirm the faith of the 
Israelites : ” That lliou mayest tell in the 
ears of thy son, and of thy son’s son, what I 
have wrought in Egypt, and my signs which 
I have done among them ; that ye may 
know how that I am the Lord.” This plague 
of locusts, inflicted on the now devoted 
Egyptians and their king, completed the 
havoc begun by the hail ; by this “ the wheat 
and rye were destroyed, and every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which 
the hail had left : and there remained not 
any verdure in the trees, nor in the herbs of 
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the field, througbout the knd of Egypt 
Very grievous were they ; before them were 
no such locusts as they, neither after them 
shall there be such,** Exod. x. 3 — 15. 

The awful plague of darkness over all the 
land of Egypt, for three days, “a thick 
darkness which might be felt,** in the em- 
phatic language of scripture, was inflicted on 
the Egyptians, and their chief god, the sun ; 
and was, indeed, a most significant sign of 
the divine displeasure, and of that mental 
darkness under which they now laboured. 
Their consternation thereat is strongly repre- 
sented their total inaction ; neither rose 
any from bis place for three days, petrified, 
as they were, with horror. They were also 
“ scared with strange apparitions and visions, 
while a heavy night was spread over them, 
an image of that darkness which should 
afterwards receive them. But yet, they 
were unto themselves more giievous than 
that darkness,” Wndom xvii. 3 — 21 ; Psalm 
IxYvin. 49. This terrific and horrible plague 
compelled Pharaoh to relax ; he offered to 
let the men and their families go ; but he 
wished to keep the flocks and herds as se- 
curity for their return* but Moses peremp- 
torily declared, that not a hoof should be 
left behind. Again “ the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not let 
them go,” Exod. x. 21 — 27. “And the 

Lord said unto Moses, Pharaoh shall not 
hearken unto you, that my wonders may be 
multiplied in the land of Egypt. And Moses 
and Aaron did all these wonders before 
Pharaoh ; and the Lord” ultimately “ hard- 
ened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not 
let the childien of Israel go out of his land,” 
Exod XL 9, H). This passage forms the 
conclusion to the nine plagues, and should 
properly follow the preceding ; for the result 
of the tenth and last plague was foretold, 
that Pharaoh should not only let them go, 
but surely thrust them out altogether, 
Exod. xi 1. 

The tenth plague was announced to Pha- 
raoh with much solemnity : “ Thus saith the 
Lord, About midnight will I go out into the 
midst of Egypt, and all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt shall die, from the first-born 
of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, 
even to the first-born of the maid-servant 
that is behind the mill; and all the first-born 
of cattle. And there shall be a great cry 
throughout the land of Egypt, such as there 
was none like it, nor shall be any more. 
But against any of the children of Israel shall 
not a dog move his tongue, against man or 
beast ; that ye may know, how that the Lord 
doth make a difference between the Egyp- 
tians and Israel And all these thy servants 
shall come down unto me, and bow them- 
selves unto me, saying, Get thee out, and 
all the people that follow thee. And after 
that I will go out,” Exod. xi, 4-— 8. Such a 
threat, delivered m so high a tone, both in 
the name of the God of Israel and of Moses, 
did not fail to exasperate the infatuated Pha- 
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raoh^ laid be said, ** Get thee from me ; take 
heed to thyself; see my foce no more : for 
in the day thou seest my face thou shalt die. 
And Moses said, Be it so as thou hast 
spoken ; I will see thy face again no more. 
And he went out from Pharaoh in great 
anger,” Exod. x, 28, 29 ; xi. 8. “ And at 
midnight the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt ; and there was a great 
cry m Egypt, tor there was not a house 
in which there was not one dead,*' Exod. xii. 
1—30. Ihis last tremendous judgment is 
described with much sublimity in the book 
of Wisdom, xviii. 14 — 18. 

** For when all things were wrapt in still silence, 

And wght, in her proper speetl, holding her nud course, 
Thy all powerful oracle leapt down from heaven, 

Out of the royal throne, a fierce warrior, 

Into the midst of the land of destruction, 

Wielding a sharji sword, thine unfeigned command. 

And standing up, he filled the whole i\ith death, 

He touched the heavens, indeed, but trod ujwn the earth 

*'And Pharaoh rose up m the night, he and 
all his servants, and all the Egyptians; and 
he called for,” or sent to, “Moses and 
Aaron by night, and said, Get you forth 
from among my people, both ye and the 
children of Israel ; and go, serve the Lord, 
as ye said ; take also your Hocks and your 
herds, and be gone , and bless me also. 
And the Egyptians also were urgent ujiun 
the people, to send them out of the land in 
haste ; for they said, We shall all be dead.” 

It is evident, fiom the extreme urgency 
the occasion, when all the Egyptians appre- 
hended total destruction, if the dcpai ture of 
the Israelites was delayed any longei , that 
Pharaoh had no personal intenicw with 
Moses and Aaron, which would have wasted 
time, and W'as cpiite unnecessary ; he only 
sent them a peremptory mandate to be gone 
on their own terms “ And the children of 
Israel did according to the w'ord of Moses; 
and they asked of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and ramiefjt And 
the Lord gave the people favour in the sight 
of the Egyjitians, so that they freely gave 
what they required, and they spoiled the 
Egyptians,” Exod \ii 31 — 36, as oiiginally 
foretold to Aliraharn, Gen. xv. 14, and to 
Moses before the plagues began, lliis %va8 
an act of perfect retributive justice, to make 
the Egyptians pay foi the long and labo- 
rious services of the Israelites, whom they 
had unjustly enslaved, in violation of their 
charter. 

The Israelites were thrust out of Egypt 
on the fifteenth day of the first month, 

** about bix hundred thousand men on foot, 
besicles women and children. And a mixed 
multitude went up also wnth them; and 
flocks and herds, even very much cattle,” 
Exod. xii. 37—38; Num xi. 4 ; xxxui. 3. 

And they went out with a high hand ; for 
the Lord went before them by day, in a pil- 
lar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light, 
to go by day and night. He took not away 
the pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pil- 
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lar of fire by night, from before the people,^ 
Exod. xiii. 22 ; Num. ix. 15 — 23. And tho 
motion or rest of this divine guide regu^ 
lated their marches, and their stations or 
encampments during the whole of their route, 
Num. X. 33 — 36. See Red Sea. 

PLATONISTS. llie Platonic philosophy 
is denominated from Plato, who was born 
about B. G. 426. He founded the old academy 
on the opinions of Heraclitus, Pythagoras, 
and Socrates; and by adding the information 
he had acquired to their discoveries, he es- 
tablished a sect of philosophers, who were 
esteemed more perfect than any who had 
before appeared in the world. I’he outlines 
of Plato’s philosophical system were as foL 
lows : — that there is one God, eternal, im- 
mutable, and immaterial ; perfect in wisdom 
and goodness, omniscient, and omnipresent: 
that this all-perfect Being formed the uni- 
verse out of a mass of eternally pre-existing 
mattei , to which he gave form and arrange- 
ment : that there is in matter a necessary, 
but blind and refractory force, which resists 
the will of the supreme Artificer, so that he 
cannot perfectly execute his designs; and 
this IS the cause of the mixture of good and 
evil which IS found in the material world : 
that the soul of man was derived by emana- 
tion from God ; but that this emanation was 
not immediate, but thiough the iiitcrvention 
of the soul of the world, which was itself 
debased by some matcnal admixture : that 
tlie relation which the human soul, in its 
original constitution, bears to matter, is the 
source of moralivil , that when God lormed 
the universe, lie separated from the soul ol 
the world inferior souls, e(|ual in number to 
the stars, and assigned to each its proper 
celestial abode : that these souls were sent 
down to earth to be mqirisoned m mortal 
bodies ; hence arose the depravity and misery 
to which human nature is liable : that the 
soul ih immortal ; and by disengaging itself 
fiom all animal passions, and using above 
sensible objects to the contemplation of the 
voild of uitcUigeiice, it may be prepared to 
rcluru to its original habitation : that matter 
never sutters annihilation, but that the world 
will remain for ever ; and that by the action 
of Its animating princijde it accomplishes 
certain periods, within which everything re- 
turns to its ancient place and stale. This 
periodical revolution of nature is called the 
Platonic, or great year. 

The I’latonic system makes the perfection 
of morality to consist m living in conformity 
to the will of (iod, the only standard of 
truth, and teaches that our highest good 
consists in the conteinplation and knowdedge 
of the supreme Being. In this divine Being 
Plato admitted a sort of Trinity of three 
hypostases. The first he considered as self- 
existent, calbng him, by way of eminence, 
i)v, the Being, or rh ev, the fine. The 
only attribute which he acknowledged in this 
person was goodness ; and therefore he fre- 
quently Rt\ Ics liin, rh the aoo(L 
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Tke second be considered as, t'oOf, the mind, 
or, the wisdom or reason of the for- 

mer, and the, 97jfii8pyh$, maker of the world. 
The third he always speaks of as, the 
soul of the world. He tau^^ht that the second 
is a necessary emanation from the first, and 
the third from the second, or perhaps from 
both ; comparing* these emanations to those 
of light and heat from the snn. From the 
above use of Lo^os for the second person of 
the Platonic Trinity, it has been thought 
that St. John borrowed the term from Plato ; 
but it is not likely that this apostle was con- 
versant with his writings, and therefore both 
Le Clerc and Dr. f’arapbell think it more 
probable that he took it from the Old Testa- 
ment. The end of all knowledge, or philo- 
sophy. according to Plato, was to make us 
resemble the Deity as much as is compatible 
with human nature. Hus likeness consists 
in the possession and practice of all the moral 
virtues. After the death of Plato, many of 
his disciples deviated from his doctrines. 
His school was then divided into the old, 
the middle, and the new academy. The old 
academy strictly adhered to his tenets The 
middle academy partially receded from his 
system, without entirely deserting it. 'Flic 
new academy almost entirely rclmipiishcd 
the original doctrines of Plato, and verged 
towards the sceptical philosophy. An in- 
fusion of Platonism, tiiougb in a perverted 
form, is scon in the ]>lulosophy most preva- 
lent in the times of the apostles. It was 
Judaized by the contemplative Hellenists, 
and, through them, their native JudaiMin 
M'*as Platonized 'i'he eclectic philosophy 
added other ingredients to the compound, 
from the oriental systems All however 
issued in pride, and the domination of be- 
wildenng and monstrous imaginations. 

PLOUCill. The Syrian plough, which 
was probably used in all the regions around, 
is a very simple fiarne, and commonly so 
light, that a man of moderate strength might 
earry^ it in one hand. Volney states that m 
Syria It is often nothing else than the branch 
of a tree cut below a Infurcation, and used 
without wheels. It is drawn by asses and 
cows, seldom by oxen. And Dr. Russel in- 
forms us, the ploughing of Syria is per- 
formed often by a little cow, at most with 
two, and sometimes only by an ass. In 
Persia it is for the most part drawn by one 
ox only, and not unfrequently even by an 
ass, although it is more ponderous than in 
Palestine. With such an im])erfect instru- 
ment, the Syrian husbandman can do little 
more than scratch the surface of his field, or 
clear away the stones or weeds that encumber 
It, and prevent the seed from reaching the 
soil. The ploughshare is a “ piece of iron, 
broad, but not large, which lips the end of 
the shaft.'’ So much does it resemble the 
short sword used by the ancient warriors, 
that it may, with very little trouble, be con- 
verted into that deadly weapon ; and when 
the work of destruction is over, reduced 
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again into its former shape, and applied to 
the purposes of agriculture. In aUusion to 
the first operation, the prophet Joel sum- 
mons the nations to leave their peaceful 
emplo3'^ment8 in the cultivated field, and 
buckle on their armour: Beat your plough- 
shares into swords, and your pruning-hook*? 
into spears,” Joel iii. 10. This beautiful 
iraaf^e the prophet Isaiah has reversed, and 
applied to the establishment of that profound 
and lasting peace which is to bless the church 
of Christ in the latter days : And they 

shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more,” Isaiah 
ii. 4. The plough used in Syria is so light 
and simple in its construction, that the hus- 
bandman is under the necessity of guiding it 
with great care, bending over it, and loading 
it with his own weight, else the share would 
glide along the surface without making any 
incision. His mind should be wholly intent 
on his work, at once to press the plough 
into the ground, and direct it in a straight 
line. “ Let the ploughman,” said Hesiod, 

“ attend to his charge, and look before him ; 
not turn aside to look on his associates, but 
make straight furrows, and have his mind 
attentive to his work.’' And Pliny : ” Un- 
less the ploughman stoop forward,” to press 
lus plough into the soil, and conduct it pro- 
pel ly, ” he will turn it aside.” To such 
careful and incessant exertion, our Lord 
alludes in that declaration, ” No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, IS fit for the kingdom of heaven,” 
Luke ix. 62. 

POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. Among 
the books of the Old Testament, says Bishop 
Lowth, there is such an apparent diversity 
in style, as sufficiently discovers which of 
them are to be considered as poetical, and 
which as yirosc. While the historical books 
and legislative writings of Moses are evi- 
dently prosaic compositions, the book of Job, 
the Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, a great part 
of the prophetical writings, and several pas- 
sages scattered occasionally through the his- 
toiical books, carry the most plain and dis- 
tinguishing marks of poetical writing. There 
is not the least reason for doubting that ori- 
ginally these were written in veise, or some 
kind of measured numbers ; though, as the 
ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew lan- 
guage is now lost, we are not able to ascer- 
tain the nature of the Hebrew verse, or at 
most can ascertain it but imperfectly. Let 
any person read the historical introduction 
to the book of Job, contained in the first 
and second chapters, and then go on to 
Job’s speech in the beginning of the third 
chapter, and he cannot avoid being sensible 
that he passes all at once from the region of 
prose to that of poetry. From the earliest 
times music and poetry were cultivated 
among the Hebrews. In the days of the 
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judges mention is made of the schools or 
colleges of the prophets, where one part of 
the employment of the persons trained in 
such schools was to sing the praises of God, 
accompanied with various instruments. But 
in the days of king David music and poetry 
were carried to the greatest height. In 
1 Chron. xxv. an account is given of David’s 
institutions relating to the sacred music and 
poetry, which were certainly more costly, 
more splendid and magnificent, than ever 
obtained in the public service of any other 
nation. See Psalms. 

The general construction of the Hebrew 
poetry is of a singular nature, and peculiar 
to itself. It consists in dividing every pe- 
riod into correspondent, for the most part 
into equal, members, which answer to one 
another both in sense and sound. In the 
first member of the period a sentiment is ex- 
pressed; and in the second member the 
same sentiment is amplified, or is repeated 
in different terms, or sometimes contrasted 
with its opposite ; but in such a manner, that 
the same structure, and nearly the same 
number of words, is preserved. This is the 
general strain of all the Hebrew poetry. 
Instances of it occur everywhere on opening 
the Old Testament Thus, in Psalm .\cvi • 

♦* Sing unto the Lord a new song. 

Sing unto the Lord, all Uio eArth. 

Sing unto the l.ord, and bless his name. 

Show forth lus salvation from day to day . 

Declare his glory among the heathen, 

His wonders among all the people. 

For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised. 

He IS to be feared above all the gods. 

Honour and majesty are before him ; 

Strength and beauty are m his sanctuary ** 

It is owing m a great measure to this form 
of composition, that our version, though in 
prose, retains so much of a jioetical cast ; for, 
the version being strictly word for word after 
the original, the form and order of the ori- 
ginal sentence arc preserved ; which, by this 
artificial structure, this regular alternation 
and correspondence of parts, makes the cai 
sensible of a departure from the common 
style and tone of prose. The origin of this 
form of poetical composition among the He- 
brews is clearly to be deduced from the 
manner in which their sacred hymns were 
wont to be sung. They were accompanied 
with music, and they were performed by 
choirs or bands of singers and musicians, 
who answered alternately to each other. 
When, for instance, one band began the 
hymn thus ; The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice ; ” the chorus, or semi-chorus, 
took up the corresponding versicle, “Let 
the multitude of the isles be glad thereof.” 
“ Clouds and darkness are round about 
him,” sang the one; the other replied, 
“Judgment and righteousness are the habi- 
tation of his throne.” And m this manner 
their jjoetrv, when set to music, naturally di- 
vided itself into a succession of strophes and 
antistrophes correspondent to each other; 
whence it is probable the antiphon, or re- 
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sponsory, in the public religious service of 
so many Christian churches, derived its ori- 
gin. The twentv-fourth Psalm, in particular, 
which is thougnt to have been composed on 
the great and solemn occasion of the ark of 
the covenant being brought back to Mount 
Zion, must have had a noble effect when 
erformed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth 
as illustrated it. 'Phe whole people are 
supposed to be attending the procession. 
The Levites and singers, divided? into their 
several courses, and accompanied with all 
their musical instruments, led the way. 
After the introduction to the Psalm, in the 
two first verses, when the procession begins 
to ascend the sacred mount, the question is 
put, as by a semi-chorus, “ Who shall as- 
cend into the hill of the Lord, and who shall 
stand in his holy place } ” The response is 
made by the full chorus with the greatest 
dignity : “ He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul 
to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” As the 
procession approaches to the doors of the 
tabernacle, the chorus, with all their instru- 
ments, join m this exclamation : “ Lift up 
your heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory 
shall come in.” Here the semi-chorus 
plainly breaks in, as with a lower voice, 
“ Who is this King of glory?” And at the 
moment when the ark is introduced into the 
tabernacle, the response is made by the burst 
of the whole chorus ; “ The Lord, strong 
and mighty ; the Lord, mighty in battle.” 

'J'he method of composition which has 
been explained, by correspondent versicl^s 
being universally introduced into the hymns 
or musical poetry of the Jews, easily spread 
itself through their other poetical writings, 
which were not designed to be sung in alter- 
nate portions, and which, therefore, did not 
so much require this inode of composition. 
But the inode became familiar to their ears, 
and carried with it a certain solemn majesty 
of style, particularly suited to sacred sub- 
jects. Hence, throughout the prophetical 
writings, we find it prevailing as much as in 
the Psalms of David. This form of writing 
is one of the great characteristics of the 
ancient Hebrew poetry ; very different from, 
and even opposite to, the style of the Greek 
and Roman poets. Independently of this 
peculiar mode of construction, the sacred 
poetry is distinguished by the highest beau- 
ties of strong, concise, bold, and figurative 
expression. Conciseness and strength are 
two of its most remarkable characters. One 
might, indeed, imagine that the practice of 
the Hebrew poets, of always amplifying the 
same thought, by repetition or contrast, 
might tend to enfeeble their style. But they 
conduct themselves so as not to produce this 
efiect. Their sentences are always short. 
Few superfluous words are used. ITie same 
thought IS never dwelt upon long. To their 
conciseness and sobriety of expression their 
poetry is mdelited for much of its sublimity i 
3 F 4 
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find all writers wlio attempt the sublime 
might profit much by imitating, in this re- 
spect, the style of the Old 'lestument. 

No writings whatever abound so much 
with the most bold and animated figures as 
the sacred books. In older to do justice to 
these, It 18 necessary that we transport our- 
selves 08 much as we can into the land of 
Judea, and place before our eyes that scenery 
and those objects with which the Hebrew 
writers were conversant. Natural objects 
are in some measure common to them with 
poets of all ages and countries. Light and 
darkness, trees and flowers, the forest and 
the cultivated field, suggest to them many 
beautiful figures. But, in order to relish 
their figures of this kind, we must take no- 
tice that several of them arise from the par- 
ticular circumstances of the land of Judea. 
During the summer months little or no rain 
falls throughout all that region. While the 
heats continued, the country was intolerably 
parched ; want of water was a great distress ; 
and a plentiful shower falling, or a rivulet 
breaking foith, altered the whole face of 
nature, and introduced much higher ideas 
of lefreshinent and pleasure than the like 
causes can suggest to us. Hence, to repre- 
sent distress, such frequent allusions among 
them, “ to a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is and hence, to describe a change 
from distress to prosperity, their metaphors 
are founded on the falling of showers, and 
ihe bursting out of springs in the desert. 
Thus : 1 ne wilderness and the solitary 

jdace shall he glad, and the desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose. For in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert ; and the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land, springs of ivater ; m the habitation of 
dragons there shall he grass, with rushes and 
leeds,” Isaiah xaxv. 1, ti, 7- Images of this 
nature are very familiar to Isaiah, and occur 
in many jiarts of his book Again as Judea 
was a hilly country, it was, during the rainy 
months, exposed to frequent inundaljons by 
the rushing of torrents, w'hich came down 
suddenly from the mountains, and cained 
everything before them , and Jordan, tlicir 
only great river, annually overflowed its 
banks. Hence the frequent allusions to 
the noise, and to the lushings of many 
ivaters ; ” and hence great calainilie.s so often 
compared to the overflowing torrent, ivhich, 
in such a country, must have been images 
particularly striking : “ Deep calleth unto 
deep at the noise of thy water-spouts ; all 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over 
me,” Psalm xhi. 7. The two mOsSt remark- 
able mountains of the country were Lebanon 
and (Jarmel ; the former noted for its height, 
and the woods of lofty cedars that covered 
it; the latter, for its beauty and fertility, 
the richness of its vines and olives. Hence, 
with the greatest propriety, Lebanon is em- 
ployed us an image of whatever is great, 
strong, or magnificent ; Carmel, of w hat is 
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smiling and beautifiil. ** The glory of Leba- 
xu>n shall be given to it, and the excellency 
of Carmel,” Isaiah xxxv. 2. Lebanon is often 
put metaphorically for the whole state or 
people of Israel, for the temple, for the king 
of Assyria; Carmel, for the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. “ His countenance is 
as Lebanon,” says Solomon, speaking of the 
dignity of a man’s appearance ; but when he 
descrioes female beauty, “Thine head is 
like Mount Carmel,” Cant. v. 15 ; vii. 5. It 
is farther to be remarked under this head, 
that, in the images of the awful and terrible 
kind, with which the sacred poets abound, 
they plainly draw their descriptions from 
that violence of the elements, and those 
great concussions of nature, with which 
their climate rendered them acquainted. 
Earthquakes were not nnfrequent ; and the 
tempests of hail, thunder, and lightning, in 
Judea and Arabia, accompanied with whirl- 
winds and daikness, far exceed anything of 
that sort which happens in more temperate 
regions. Isaiah, xxiv. 20, describes, with 
great majesty, the earth, “ reeling to and 
fro like a drunkard, and removed like a cot- 
tage ” And in those circumstances of ter- 
ror, wuth which an ajipearance of the Al- 
mighty is described, in Psalm xviu., wdien 
liLs pavilion round about him was darkness ; 
when hailstones and coals of fire were his 
voice ; and when, at his rebuke, the chan- 
nels of the waters are said to be seen, and 
the foundations of the hills discovered ; 
though there may be some reference, as Dr. 
Lowth thinks, to the history of God’s de- 
scent upon IMoimt Sinai ; yet it seems more 
probable that the figures were taken directly 
from those commotions of nature with which 
the author was acquainted, and which sug- 
gested stronger and nobler images than those 
which now occur to us. 

Besides the natural objects of their own 
country, wc find the rites of their religion, 
and the arts and employments of their com- 
mon life, frequently employed as grounds of 
imagery among the Hebrews. Hence flowed, 
of course, the many allusions to pastoral 
life, to the “green pastures and the still 
waters,” and to the care and watchfulness of 
a shepherd over his flock, which carry to 
this day so much beauty and tenderness in 
them, in IValm xxui , and m many other 
passages of the poetical writings of scripture. 
Ilcnce all the images founded upon rural 
employments, upon the wine-press, the 
threshing-floor, the stubble and the chaff. 
To disrelish all such images is the efl[ect of 
false delicacy. H oraer is at least as frequent, 
and much more minute and particular, in his 
similes, founded on what we now call low 
life ; but, m his management of them, far 
inferior to the sacred writers, who generally 
mix with their comparisons of this kind 
somewhat of dignity and grandeur to ennoble 
them. What inexpressible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Isaiah, for in- 
stance, receive from the intervention of the 
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Deity!— « The nations shall rush like the 
nishings of many waters ; but God shall re« 
buke them, and they shall fly far offj and 
they slmll be chased as the chaff of the 
mountain before the wind, and like the 
down of the thistle before the whirlwind.” 
Figurative allusions, too, we frequently find 
to the rites and ceremonies of their religion, 
to the legal distinctions of things clean and 
unclean, to the mode of their temple service, 
to the dress of their priests, and to the moat 
noted incidents recorded in their sacred his- 
tory ; as, to the destruction of Sodom, the 
descent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the 
miraculous passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea. The religion of the Hebrews 
included the whole of their laws and civil 
constitution. It was full of splendid external 
rites, that occupied their senses ; it was con- 
nected with every part of their national his- 
tory and establishment; and hence, all ideas 
founded on religion possessed in this nation 
a dignity and Importance peculiar to them- 
selves, and were uncommonly suited to im- 
press the imagination. 

From all this it results that the imagery 
of the sacred poets is, in a high degree, ex- 
jiressive and natural; it is copied directly 
from real objects that were before their eyes ; 
It liHvS this advantage, of being more com- 
plete within itself, more entirely founded on 
national ideas and manners, than that of 
the most of other ])oets. In reading the*r 
works we find ourselves continually in the 
land of Judea. The palm-trees, and the 
cedars of Lebanon, are evei rising m our 
view. The face of their territory, the cir- 
cumstances of their climate, the manners of 
the people, and the august ceiemonies of 
their religion, constantly pass under different 
forms before us. Tlie comparisons ernjiloyed 
by the sacred poets are generally short, 
touching on one point only of resemblance, 
rather than branching out into little ejnsodes. 
In this respect they have an advantage over 
the Greek and Roman authors ; whose coin- 
Iiansons. by the length to which they are 
extended, sometimes interrupt the nanation 
too much, and carry too visible marks of 
study and labour ; whereas, in the Hebrew 
poets, they appear more like the glowmgs of 
a lively fancy, just glancing aside to some 
resembling object, and jirescrtly returning 
to its track, buch is the iollowiug fine com- 
parison, introduced to descjibc the hajipy 
influence of good government upon a people, 
in what are called the last words of ilavid 
“ He tliat mleth over men must be just, 
ruling m the fear of God; and he shall be 
as the light of the morning when the sun 
riseth, even a morning without clouds ; as 
the tender grass siinngmg out of the earth, 
by clear shining utter rain,” ‘2 Sam. xxm. 3. 
This 18 one of the most regular and formal 
comparisons in the sacred books. 

Allegory, likewise, is a figure frequently 
found in them. But the poetical figure 
which, beyond all others, elevates the style 
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of scripture, and gives it a peculiar boldnesn 
and suDlimity, is j^rosopopma, or personifica- 
tion. No personifications employed by any 
poets are so magnificent and striking as those 
of the inspired writers. On great occasions 
they animate every part of nature, especially 
when any appearance or operation of the 
Almighty is concerned. “ I3efore him went 
the pestilence.” ** The waters saw thee, O 
God, and were afraid.” “ The mountains 
saw thee, and they trembled.” ^*The over- 
flowing of the water passed by.” “llie 
deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his 
hands on high ” When inquiry is made 
about the place of wisdom, Job introduces 
the deep, saying, “ It is not m me ; and the 
sea saith, It is not in me. Destruction and 
death say, We have heard the fame thereof 
with our ears.” That noted sublime passage 
in the book of Isaiah, which describes the 
fall of the king of Assyria, is full of personi- 
fied objects ; the fir-trees and cedars of liC- 
banon breaking forth into exultation on the 
fall of the tyrant ; hell from beneath stirring 
up all the dead to meet him at his coming ; 
and the dead kings introduced as speaking 
and joining in the triumph. In the same 
strain are those many lively and passionate 
apostrophes to cities and countries, to per- 
sons and things, with which the prophetical 
writings everywhere abound. ‘M> thou 
sword of the Lord, how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet ? Put thyself up into the scab- 
haid, rest, and bo still. How can it be 
quiet,” as the reply is instantly made, “ see- 
ing the Lord hath given it a charge against 
Askelon, and the sea-shore ? there hath ho 
appointed it,” Jer. xlvii. 6. In general, for 
It would carry us too far to enlarge upon all 
the instances, the style of the poetical books 
of the Old Testament is, beyond the style of 
all other poetical works, fervid, bold, and 
animated. It is extremely diflerent from 
that regular correct cxpi es.sjon to which our 
ears aie accustomed in modern jioetry. It 
IS the bin st of inspiration. The scenes are 
not coolly desciibcd, but represented as 
passing before oui eyes. Every oliject and 
every person is addressed and spoken lO, as 
if pi esent. The transition is often abrupt ; 
the connexion often obscure: the persons 
are often changed ; figures crowded, and 
heaj)ed upon one another Bold sublimity, 
not correct elegance, is its character. We 
see the spirit of the wiitei laised beyond 
Inmhelf, and labouiing to find vent for ideas 
too mighty for his uUciaiicc. 

The several kinds of poetical composition 
which we find in scripture are chiefly the di- 
dactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. Of the 
didactic species of poetry, the book of Pro- 
verbs is the principal instance. The nine 
first chapters of tiiat book arc highly poeti- 
cal, adorned with many distinguished graces, 
and figures of expression. The book of 
Ecclesiastes comes, likewise, under this 
head ; and some of the Psalms, as the hun- 
dred and nineteenth in particular. (Jf ele- 
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giac poetry, many very beautiful specimps 
occur in scripture ; such as the lamentation 
of David over his friend Jonathan; several 
passages in the prophetical books ; and seve- 
ral of David’s Psdms, composed on occa- 
sions of distress and mourning. The forty, 
second Psalm, in particular, is, in the high- 
est degree, tender and plaintive. But the 
most regular and perfect eledac composition 
in the scripture, perhaps in ttie whole world, 
is the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As the 
prophet mourns, in that book, over the de- 
struction of the temple and the holy city, 
and the overthrow of the whole state, he 
assembles all the affecting images which a 
subject so melancholy could suggest. The 
Song of Solomon affords us a high exempli- 
fication of pastoral poetry. Considered with 
respect to its spiritual meaning, it is un- 
doubtedly a mystical allegory ; in its form 
it is a dramatic pastoral, or a perpetual dia- 
logue between personages in the character 
of shepherds ; and, suitably to that form, it 
is full of rural and pastoral images from be- 
ginning to end. Of lyric poetry, or that 
which 18 intended to be accompanied with 
music, the Old Testament is full. Besides 
a great number of hymns and songs, which 
we find scattered in the historical and pro- 
})hetical books, such as the song of JVJoses, 
the song of Deborah, and maiw others of 
like nature, the whole book of Psalms is to 
l)e considered as a collection of sacred odes. 
Ill these we find the ode exhibited m all the 
varieties of its form, and supported with the 
highest spiiit of lyric poetry; sometimes 
apnghtly, cheerful, and triumphant; some* 
tunes solemn and magnificent ; sometimes 
tender and soft. Prom these instances it 
clearly appears, that there are contained 121 
the holy scriptures full exemplifications of 
seveial of the chief kinds of poetical writing. 

POLLUX, a tutelar deity of mariners in 
ancient times, Act.s xxviu. 11, whose image 
was placed either at the prow or stern of the 
ship. 

POMEGRANATE, poi, Num. xiii. 23; 
XX. 5 ; 1 Sam xiv. 2, &c., a low tree, grow- 
ing very common in Palestine, and in other 
parts of the east. Its branches are very 
thick and bushy : some of them are armed 
with sharp thorns. They are garnished ^vith 
narrow spear-shaped leaves. Its flowers are 
of an elegant red colour, resembling a rose. 
It is chiefly valued for the fruit, which is as 
big as a large apple, is quite round, and has 
the general qualities of other summer fruits, 
allaying heat and quenching thirst. The 
high estimation in which it was held by the 
people of Israel, may be inferred from its 
being one of the three kinds of fruit brought 
by the spies from Eshcol to Moses and the 
congregation in the wilderness, Num. xiii. 
23 ; XX. 5 ; and from its being specified by 
that rebellious people as one of the greatest 
luxuries which they enjoyed in Egypt, the 
want of which they felt so severely m the 
sandy desert I'he pomegranate, classed by 
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Moses with wheat and barley, vines and flgs, 
oil-olive and honey, was, in his account, one 
principal recommendation of the promised 
land. Dent. viii. 8. llie form of this fruit 
was so beautiful, as to be honoured with a 
place at the bottom of the High Priest’s robe, 
Exod xxviii. 33 ; Ecclus. xlv. 9 ; and was 
the principal ornament of the stately columns 
of Solomon’s temple. The inside is full of 
small kernels, replenished with a generous 
liquor. In short, there is scarcely any part 
of the pomegranate which does not delight 
and recreate the senses. 

PORTERS OF THE TEMPLE. The 
Levites discharged the office of porters of 
the temple both day and night, and had the 
care both of the treasure and offerings. The 
office of porter was in some sort military ; 
properly speaking, they were the soldiers of 
the Lord, and the guards of his house, to 
whose charge the several gates of the courts 
of the sanctuary were appointed by lot, 1 
Chronicles xxvi. 1, 13, IQ. “ They waited at 
every gate ; and were not permitted to de- 
part from their service,” 2 Chron. xxxv. 15 ; 
and they attended by turns in their courses, 
as the other Levites did, 2 Chron. viii. 14. 
Their proper business was to open and shut 
the gates, and to attend at them by day, as 
a sort of peace-officers, m order to prevent 
any tumult among the people ; to keep 
strangers, and the excommunicated and un- 
clean persons, from entering into the holy 
court; and, m short, to prevent whatever 
might he prejudicial to the safety, peace, 
and purity of the holy place and service. 
They also kept guard by night about the 
terajde and its courts ; and they are said to 
have been twenty-four, including three 
piiests, who stood sentry at so many dif- 
ferent places. There was a superior officer 
over the whole guard, called by Maimonides, 
** the man of the mountain of the house 
he walked the round as often as he pleased ; 
when he passed a sentinel that was standing, 
he said, “ Peace be unto you ; ” but if he 
found one asleep, he struck him, and he had 
liberty to set fire to his garment. This 
custom may, perhaps, be alluded to in the 
following passage : “ Behold, I come as a 
thief,” that is, unawares ; “ blessed is he 
that watcheth and keepeth his garments,” 
Rev. xvi, 15. Psalm cxxxiv. seems to be 
addressed to these watchmen of the temple, 
“ who by night stand in the house of the 
Lord ;” in wWh they are exhorted to em- 
ploy their waking hours in acts of praise and 
devotion. 

POST, a messenger or regulated courier, 
appointed to carry with expedition the dis- 
patches of princes, or the letters of private 
persons in general, Job ix. 25; Jer. li. 31 ; 
2 Chron. xxx. 6 ; Esther iii. 13, &c. It is 
thought that the use of posts is derived from 
the Persians. Diodorus Siculus observes, 
that the kings of Persia, in order to have 
intelligence of what was passing through all 
the provinces of their vast dominions, i>laced 
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centinels at eminences, at convenient dis- 
tances, where towers were built. These 
centinels gave notice of public occurrences 
from one to another, with a very loud and 
shrill voice, by which news was transmitted 
from one extremity of the kingdom to ano- 
ther with great expedition. But as this 
could not be practised, except in the case of 
general news, which it was expedient that 
the whole nation should be acquainted with, 
Cyrus, as Xenophon relates, appointed cou- 
riers and places for post-horses, building on 
purpose on all the high-roads houses for the 
reception of the couriers, where they were 
to deliver their packets to the next, and so 
on. This they did night and day, so that no 
inclemency of weather was to stop them; 
and they arc represented as moving with 
astonishing speed. In the judgment of many 
they went faster than cranes could fly. 
Herodotus owns, that nothing swifter was 
known for a journey by land. Xerxes, in his 
famous expedition against Greece, planted 
posts from the JEt^e'dii JSca to Shushan, or 
Susa, to send notice thither of what might 
hajipen to his army ; he placed these mes- 
sengers from station to station, to convey 
his packets, at such distances from each 
other as a horse might easily travel. 

ITfJTIiU. Frequent mention is made of 
the potter in scripture, Jer. xviii 3; Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 29, 30. Homer says, that the potter 
turns his wheel with his hands But at the 
present day, tlie wheel on which the work is 
formed is turned by another. 

POTTER’S FIELD, the land that was 
bought with the money for which Judas sold 
our Saviour, Matt, xxvii. 7, 10, and which 
ho returned See Aceldema. 

PRAYER has been well defined, the offer- 
ing up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to liis will, in the name or through 
the mediation of Jesus Christ, by the help 
of the Holy Spirit, with a confession of our 
sms, and a thankful asknowledgment of his 
mercies 1 . Prayer is in itself a becoming 
aeknowledgment of the all- sufficiency of God, 
and of our dependence upon him. It is his 
appointed means for the obtaining of both 
temporal and spiritual blessings. He could 
bless his creatures in another way . but he 
will be inquired of, to do for them those 
things of which they stand in need, Ezek. 
xxxvi. 37. It is the act of an indigent 
creature, seeking relief from the fountain of 
mercy. A sense of want excites desire, and 
desire is the very essence of prayer. One 
thing have I desired of the Lord,*’ says 
David ; “ that will I seek after.” Prayer 
without desire is like an altar without a 
sacrifice, or without the fire from heaven to 
consume it. When all our w-ants are sup- 
plied, prayer will be converted into praise ; 
till then Christians must live by prayer, and 
(IweU at the mercy-seat. God alone is able 
to hear and to supply their every want. I he 
revelation which he has given of his good- 
ness lays a foundation for our asking with 
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confidence the blessings we need, and his 
ability encourages us to hope for their be- 
stowment. “ O tliou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee shall all flesh come,” Psalm Ixv. 2. 

2. Prayer is a spiritual exercise, and can only 
he performed acceptably by the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, Rom. viii. 26. “The sacri- 
fice of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord, but the prayer of the upright is his 
delight.” The Holy Spirit is the great agent 
in the world of grace, and without his special 
influence there is no acceptable prayer. 
Hence he is called the Spirit of grace and of 
supplication : for he it is that enables us to 
draw nigh unto God, filling our mouth with 
arguments, and teaching us to order our 
cause before him, Zech. xii. 10 3. All ac- 

ceptable prayer must be ottered in faith, or 
a believing frame of mind. ^ “ If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him lint let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering — for let not the 
wavering man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord,” James i. 5 — 7* “ He 
that coraeth unto God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him,” Heh. xi. G. It must he 
offered in the name of Christ, believing in him 
as revealed in the word of God, placing in 
him all our hope of acceptance, and exercis- 
ing unfeigned confidence in his atoning sacri- 
fice and prevalent intercession. 4 Prayer is 
to be oflered for “ things agreeable to the 
will of God.” So the apostle says : “ This 
is the confidence that we have in him, that, 
if wc ask anything according to his will, he 
hearcth us ; and if we know that he hear us, 
whatsoever wc ask, we know that we have 
the petitions that we desired of him,” 1 John 
V. 14, 15. Our prayers must therefore be 
regulated by the revealed will of God, and 
come within the compass of the promises. 
These are to he the matter and the ground 
of our supplications. What God has not par- 
ticularly promised he may nevertheless pos- 
sibly bestow ; but what he has promised he 
will assuredly perform Of the good things 
promised to Israel of old not one failed, hut 
all came to pass ; and in due time the same 
shall be said of all the rest. 5 All this must 
he accompanied with confession of our sins, 
and thankful acknowledgment of God’s mer- 
cies. These are two necessary ingredients 
in acceptable prayer. “ I prayed,” says the 
prophet Daniel, “ and made confession.’ 
Sin is a burden, of which confession unloads 
the soul. “ Father,” said the returning 
prodigal, “ I have sinned against heaven and 
in thy sight.” 'Fhanksgiving is also as neces- 
sary as confession ; by the one, we take shame 
to ourselves; by the other, we give glory to 
God. By the one, we abase the creature ; 
by the other we exalt the Creator. In peti- 
tioning favours from God, we act like de- 
pendent creatures ; in confession, like sin- 
ners ; but in thanksgiving, like angels. 

I’hc rcaion on which this great and effi- 
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cacious duty rests^ has been a subject of 
some debate. On this point, however, we 
have nothing stated in the scriptures. From 
them we learn only, that God has appointed 
it $ that he enjoins it to be offered in faith, 
that is, faith m Christ, whose atonement is 
the meritorious and procuring cause of all 
the blessings to which our desires can be 
directed; and that prayer so offered is an 
indispensable condition of our obtaining the 
blessings for which we ask. As a matter of 
inference, however, we may discover some 
glimpses of the reason in the Divine JVJind 
on which its appointment rests. That reason 
has sometimes been said to be the moral 
preparation and state of fitness produced in 
the soul for the reception of the divine mer- 
cies which the act and. more especially, the 
habit of prayer must induce. Against this 
stands the strong and, in a scriptural view, 
fatal objection, that an efficiency is thus as- 
cribed to the mere act of a creature to pro- 
duce those great, and, in many respects, 
radical changes in the character of man, 
which we are taught, by inspired authority, 
to refer to the direct influences of the Holy 
Spirit. What is it that fits man for forgive- 
ness, but simply repentance? Yet that is 
expressly said to be the “ gift*’ of Christ, 
and supposes strong operations of the illu- 
minating and convincing Sinrit of Truth, 
the Lord and Giver of spiritual life ; and if 
the mere acts and habit of prayer had effi- 
ciency enough to produce a scriptural repent- 
ance, then every formalist attending with 
ordinary seriousness to his devotions must, 
in consequence, become a penitent. Again : 
if we pray for spiiitual blessings aright, that 
is, with an earnestness of desue which arises 
from a due apprehension of tiicir importance, 
and a preference of them to all earthly good, 
who does not see that this implies such a 
deliverance from the earthly and carnal dis- 
position which characterizes our degenerate 
nature, that an agency far above our own, 
however we may emjiloy it, must be sup- 
posed ? or else, if our own prayers could be 
efficient up to this point, we might, by the 
continual application of this instrument, 
complete our regeneration, independent of 
that grace of God, which, after all, this theory 
brings in. It may indeed be said, that the 
grace of God opeiates by our prayers to 
produce in us a state of moial fitness to 
receive the blessings we ask. But this gives 
up the point contended for, the moral effi- 
ciency of prayer; and refers the efficiency to 
another agent working by our prayers as an 
instrument. Still, however, it may be af- 
firmed, that the scriptures nowhere represent 
prayer as an instrument for improving our 
moral state, in any other way than as the 
means of bringing into the soul new supplies 
of spiritual life and strength. It is therefore 
more properly to be considered as a condition 
of our obtaining that grace by which such 
effects are wrought, than as the instrument 
by which it effects them. In fact, all genuine 
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acts of prayer depend upon a grace pre- 
viously bestowed, and from which alone the 
disposition and the power to pray proceed. 
So it was said of Saul of Tarsus, ** Behold, 
he prayeth ! ” He prayed in fact then for 
the first time ; but that was in copsequence 
of the illumination of his mind as to his 
spiritual danger, effected by the miracle on 
the way to Damascus, and the grace of God 
which accompanied the miracle. Nor does 
the miraculous character of the means by 
which conviction was produced in his mind, 
affect the relevancy of this to ordinary cases. 
By whatever means God may be pleased to 
fasten the conviction of our spiritual danger 
upon our minds, and to awaken us out of the 
long sleep of sin, that conviction must pre- 
cede real prayer, and comes from the influ- 
ence of his grace, rendering the means of 
conviction effectual. Thus it is not the 
prayer which produces the conviction, but 
the conviction which gives birth to the 
prayer ; and if we pursue the matter into its 
subsequent stages, we shall come to the same 
result. We pray for what we feel we want ; 
that is, for something not in our possession ; 
we obtain this either by impartation from 
God, to whom we look up as the only Being 
able to bestow the good for which we ask 
him ; or else we obtain it, according to this 
theory, by some moral efficiency being given 
to the exercise of prayer to work it in us. 
Now, the latter hypothesis is m many cases 
manifestly absurd. We ask for pardon of sin, 
for instance ; but this is an act of God done 
for us, quite distinct from any moral change 
which prayer may be said to produce in us, 
whatever efficiency we may asenbe to it ; for 
no such change in us can be pardon, since 
that must proceed from the party offended. 
We ask for increase of spiritual strength ; 
and prayer is the expression of that want. 
But if it supply this want by its own moral 
efficiency, it must supply it m proportion to 
its intensity and earnestness ; which intensity 
and earnestness can only be called forth by 
the degree m which the want is felt, so that 
the case supposed is contradictory and ab- 
surd, as it makes the sense of want to be in 
proportion to the supply which ought to 
abate or remove it. And if it be urged, that 
prayer at least produces in us a fitness 
for the supply of spiritual strength, because 
it is excited by a sense of our wants, the 
answer is, that the fitness contended • for 
consists in that sense of want itself which 
must be produced in us by the previous 
agency of grace, or we should never pray for 
supplies. There is, in fact, nothing in prayer 
simply which appears to have any adapta- 
tion, as an instrument^ to effect a moral 
change, in man, although it should be sup- 
posed to be made use of by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 'Die word of God is pro- 
perly an instrument, because it contains the 
doctrine which that Spirit explains and ap- 
plies, and the motives to faith and obedience 
which he enforces upon the conscience and 
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affections ; and altliouffh prayer brings these 
truths and motives bemre us, prayer cannot 
properly be said to be an instrument of our 
regeneration, because that which is thus 
brought by prayer to bear upon our case is 
the word of God itself introduced into our 
prayers, which derive their sole influence in 
that respect from that circumstance. Prayer 
simply is the application of an insufficient to 
a sufficient Being for the good which the 
former cannot otherwise obtain, and which 
the latter only can supply; and as that 
supply IS dependent upon prayer, and in the 
nature of the thing consequent, prayer can 
in no good sense be said to bo the instrument 
of supplying our wants, or fitting us for their 
supply, except relatively, as a mere condition 
appointed by tlie Donor. 

If we must inquire into the reason of the 
appointment of prayer, and it can scarcely 
be considered as a purely arbitrary institu- 
tion, that reason seems to lie, the preserva- 
tion in the minds of men of a solemn and 
impressive sense of (lod’s agency in the 
world, and the dependence of all creatures 
upon him. Perfectly pure and glorified 
beings, no longer in a state of proliation, and 
therefore exposed to no temptations, may 
not need this institution ; but men in their 
fallen state are constantly prone to forget 
God ; to rest in the agency of second causes ; 
and to build upon a sufficiency in themselves. 
This is at once a denial to God of the gh/ry 
which he rightly claims, and a destructive 
delusion to creatures, who, in forsaking 
God as the object of their constant affiance, 
trust but m broken reeds, and attempt to 
drink from broken cisterns which can hold 
no water.’' It is then equally in mercy to us, 
as in respect to his own honour and acknow- 
ledgment, that the divine Being has sus- 
pended so many of his blessings, and those 
of the highest necessity to us, upon the exer- 
cise of prayer; an act which acknowledges 
his uncontrollable agency, and the depend- 
ence of all creatures upon him ; our insuffici- 
ency, and his fulness ; and lays the foundation 
of that habit of gratitude and thanksgiving 
which is at once so ameliorating to our own 
feelings, and so conducive to a cheerful obe- 
dience to the will of God. And if this reason 
for the injunction of prayer is nowhere in 
scripture stated in so many words, it is a 
principle uniformly supposed as the founda- 
tion of the whole scheme of religion which 
they have revealed. 

To this duty objections have been some- 
times offered, at which it may be well at least 
to glance. One has been grounded upon a 
supposed predestination of all things which 
come to pass ; and the argument is, that as 
this established predetermination of all things 
cannot be altered, prayer, which supposes 
that God will depart from it, is vain and use- 
less. The answer which a pious Predesti- 
narian would give to this objection is, that 
the ar^ment drawn from the predestination 
of God lies with the same force against every 
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other human effort, as against prayer ; and 
that as God’s predetermination to give food 
to man does not render the cultivation of 
the earth useless and impertinent, so neither 
does 4;he predestination of things shut out 
the necessity and efficacy of prayer. It 
would also be urged, that God has ordained 
the means as well ds the end ; and although 
he is an unchangeable Being, it is a part 
of the unchangeable system which he has 
established, that prayei shall be heard and 
accepted. I'hose who have not these views 
of predestination will answer the objection 
differently ; for if the premises of such a pre- 
destination as is assumed by the objection, 
and conceded in the answer, be allowed, the 
answer is unsatisfactory The scriptures 
represent God, for instance, as purposing to 
inflict a judgment upon an mdividiiul or a 
nation, which purpose is often changed by 
prayer. In tins case either God’s purpose 
must be d'^nied, and then his threatenings 
are reduced to words without meaning ; or 
the purpose must be allowed, m which case 
either prayer breaks in upon predestination, 
if understood absolutely, or it is vam ami 
useless. To the objection so drawn out it 
is clear that no answer is given by saying 
that the means as well as the end are predes- 
tinated, since prayer in such cases is not a 
means to the end, but an instrument of 
thwarting it ; or is a means to one end m 
opposition to another end, which, if equally 
predestinated with the same absoluteness, is 
a contradiction. The true answer is, that 
although (iod has absolutely predclermincd 
some things, there are others, which respet t 
his government of free and aecountabiu 
agents, which he has but conditionally pre- 
determined. The tiue immutability of God 
consists, not in Ins adherence to his purposes, 
but in his never changing the principles of 
his administnition ; and he may therefore, in 
jierfect accordance with his pre-ordination of 
things, and the immutability of his nature, 
purpose to do, under certain conditions de- 
pendent upon the free agency of man, what 
he will not do under others; and for this 
reason, that an immutable adherence to the 
principles of a wise, just, and gracious go- 
vernment requires it. Prayer is in scripture 
made one of these conditions ; and if God 
has established it as one of the principles of 
his moral government to accept prayer, m 
every case in which he has given us authority 
to ask, he has not, we may be assured, 
entangled his actual government of the 
world with the bonds of such an eternal pre- 
destination of particular events, as either to 
reduce prayer to a mere form of words, or 
not to be able himself, consistentljr with his 
decrees, to answer it, whenever it is encou- 
raged by his express engagements, 

A second objection is, that as (»od is infi- 
nitely wise and good, his wisdom and justice 
will lead him to bestow whatever is fit for 
us without praying ; and if anything be not 
fit for us, we cannot obtain it by praying.’* 
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To this Dr. Paley very well replies, ** that it 
may be agreeable to perfect wisdom to ^ant 
that to our prayers which it would not nave 
been agreeable to the same wisdom to have 
given US without praying for.” This, inde- 
pendent of the question of the authority of 
the scriptures which explicitly enjoin prayer, 
is the best answer which can be given to the 
objection ; and it is no small confirmation of 
it, that it is obvious to every reflecting man, 
that for God to withhold favours till asked 
for, “ tends,” as the same writer observes, 
“ to encourage devotion among his rational 
creatures, and to keep up and circulate a 
knowledge and sense of their dependency 
upon Ihm.” But it is urged, “ God will 
always do what is best from the moral per- 
fection of his nature, whether we pray or 
not.” This objection, however, supposes 
that there is but one mode of acting for the 
best, and that the divine will is necessarily 
determined to that mode only ; “ both which 
])osition8,” says Paley, “presume a know- 
ledge of universal nature, much beyond what 
we are capable of attaining.” It is, indeed, 
a very unsatisfactory mode of speaking, to 
say, God will always do what is best ; since 
we can conceive him capable in all cases of 
doing what is still better for the creature, 
and also that the creature is capable of re- 
ceiving more and more from his infinite ful- 
ness for ever. All that can be rationally 
meant by such a phrase is, that, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, God will always do 
what is most consistent with his own wisdom, 
holiness, and goodness ; but then the dispo- 
sition to pray, and the act of praying, add a 
new circumstance to every case, and often 
bring many other new circumstances along 
with them. It supposes humility, contrition, 
and trust, on the part of the creature ; and 
an acknowledgment of the power and com- 
passion of God, and of the merit of the 
atonement of Christ : all which are manifestly 
new positions, so to speak, of the circum- 
stances of the creature, which, ujion the very 
principle of the objection, rationally under- 
stood, must be taken into consideration. 

But if the efficacy of prayer as to ourselves 
be granted, its influence upon the case of 
others is said to be more difficult to conceive. 
This may be allowed without at all afiecting 
the duty. Those who bow to the authority 
of the scriptures will see, that the duty of 
praying for ourselves and for others rests 
upon the same divine appointment ; and to 
those who ask for the reason of such inter- 
cession in behalf of others, it is sufficient to 
reply, that the efficacy of prayer being estab- 
lished in one case, there is tne same reason 
to conclude that our prayers may benefit 
others, as any other eflbrt we may use. It 
can only be by divine appointment that one 
creature is made dependent upon another 
for any advantage, since it was doubtless in 
the power of the Creator to have rendered 
each independent of all but himself. What- 
ever reason, therefore, might lead him to 
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connect and interweave the interests of one 
man with the benevolence of another, will 
be the leading reason for that kind of mutual 
dependence which is implied in the benefit 
of mutual prayer. Were it only that a pre- 
vious sympathy, charity, and good-will, are 
implied in the duty, and must, indeed, he 
cultivated in order to it, and be strengthened 
by it, the wisdom and benevolence of the 
institution would, it is presumed, be appa- 
rent to every well-constituted mind. That 
all prayer for others must proceed upon a 
less perfect knowledge of them than we have 
of ourselves, is certain ; that all our petitions 
must be, even in our own mind, more con- 
ditional than those which respect ourselves, 
though many of these must be subjected to 
the principles of a general administration, 
which we but partially apprehend ; and that 
all spiritual influences upon others, when 
they are subject to our prayers, will be un- 
derstood by us as liable to the control of 
their free agency, must also be conceded ; 
and, therefore, when others are concerned, 
our prayers may often be partially or wholly 
fruitless. He who believes the scriptures 
will, however, be encouraged by the declara- 
tion that “ the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man,” for his fellow-creatures, 
“ availeth much ; ” and he who demands 
something beyond mere authoritative de- 
claration, as he cannot deny that prayer is 
one of those instruments by which another 
may be benefited, mus^t acknowledge that, 
like the giving of counsel, it may be of great 
utility in some cases, although it should fail 
in otheis; and that as no man can tell how 
much good counsel may inlluence another, 
or in many cases say whether it has ulti- 
mately failed or not, so it is with prayer. It 
is a jjart of the divine plan, as revealed in 
his wold, to give many blessings to man in- 
dependent of his own prayers, leaving the 
subsequent improvement of them to himself. 
They are given in honour of tlie intercession 
of (ffirist, man’s great “Advocate;” and 
they are given, subordinately, in acceptance 
of the prayers of Christ’s church, and of 
righteous individuals. And when many or 
few devout individuals become thus the in- 
struments of good to communities, or to 
whole nations, there is no greater mystery 
in this than in the obvious fact, that the 
happiness or misery of large masses of man- 
kind IS often greatly affected by the wisdom 
or the errors, the sluli or the incompetence, 
the good or the bad conduct, of a few per- 
sons, and often of one. 

PREACHING is the discoursing publicly 
on any religious subject. From the sacred 
records, says Robert Robinson, we learn 
that when men began to associate for the pur- 
pose of worshipping the Deity, Enoch pro- 
phesied, Jude 14, 15. We have a very short 
account of this prophet and his doctrine; 
enough, however, to convince us that he 
taught the principal truths of natural and 
revealed religion. Conviction of sin was in 
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his doctrine, and communion wiih God was 
exemplified in his conduct, Genesis v. 24 ; 
Hebrews xi. 5, 6. From the days of Enoch 
to^ the time of Moses, each patriarch wor- 
shipped God with his family : probably seve- 
ral assembled at new moons, and alternately 
instructed the whole company. ** Noah,” 
it is said, was a preacher of righteous- 
ness,” 1 Peter iii. 19, 20; 2 Peter ii. 5. 
Abraham commanded his household after 
him to keep the way of the Lord, and to do 
justice and judgment, Gen. xviii. 19; and 
Jacob, when his house lapsed to idolatry, 
remonstrated against it, and exhorted all 
them that were with him to put away the 
strange gods, and go up with him to Bethel, 
Gen. XXXV. 2, 3. Melchisedec, also, we may 
consider as the father, the priest, and the 
prince, of his people; publishing the glad 
tidings of peace and salvation. Genesis xiv. ; 
Hebrews vii, 

Moses was a most eminent prophet and 
preacher, raised up by the authority of God, 
and by whom, it was said, came the law, 
John i. 17 . This great man had much at 
heart the promulgation of his doctrine : he 
directed it to be inscribed on pillars, to be 
transcribed in books, and to be taught both 
in public and private by word of mouth, 
Deut, IV. 9; vi. 9; xvii. 18 ; xxvii. 8; xxxi. 
19 ; Num. V. 23 lie himself set the exam- 
ple of each ; and how he and Aaron preach- 
ed, we may see by several parts of his writ- 
ings. The first discourse was heaid with 
profound reverence and attention ; the last 
was both uttered and received with raptures, 
Exod. iv. 31 ; Dcut. xxxiii. 7, 8, See. Pub- 
lic preaching does not appear under this 
economy to have been attached to the priest- 
hood ; priests were not officially preachers ; 
and we have innumerable instances of dis- 
courses delivered in assemblies by men of 
other tribes besides that of Levi, Psalm 
Ixviii. 11. Joshua was an Ephraimite ; but, 
being full of the spirit of wisdom, he gather- 
ed the tribes to Shechem, and harangued the 
people of God, Deut. xxxiv, 9 ; Joshua xxiv. 
Solomon was a prince of the house of Judah ; 
Amos, a herdsman of Tekoa ; yet both were 
preachers, and one at least was a prophet, 
1 Kings ii. ; Amos vii. 14, 15. When the 
ignorant notions of pagans, the vices of 
their practice, and the idolatry of their pre- 
tended worship, were in some sad periods 
incorporated into the Jewish religion by the 
princes of that nation, the prophets and all 
the seers protested against this apostasy; 
and they were persecuted for so doing. She- 
maiah preached to Rehoboam, the princes, 
and all the people at Jerusalem, 2 Chron. 
xii. 5 ; Azariah and Hanani preached to Asa 
and his army, 2 Chron. xv. 1 ; xvi. 7 ; Mi- 
caiah, to Ahab. Some of them opened 
schools, or houses of instruction ; and there 
to their disciples thev taught the pure reli- 
gion of Moses. At Naioth, in the suburbs 
of Ramah, there was one where Samuel 
dwelt ; and there was one at Jericho, and a 
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third at Bethel, to which Elijah and Elisha 
often resorted. Thither the people went on 
sabbath-days and at new moons, and received 
public lessons of piety and moi-ality, 1 Sam. 
xix. 18 ; 2 Kings ii. 2, 5; iv. 2, 3. Through 
all this period, however, there was a dismal 
confusion of the useful ordinance of public 
preaching. Sometimes they had no open 
vision, and the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious, or scarce; the people heard it only 
now and then. At other times they were 
left without a teaching priest, and without* 
law. And at other seasons "’again, itinerants, 
both princes, priests, and Levites, were sent 
through all the country, to carry the book 
of the law, and to teach in the cities. In a 
word, preaching flourished when pure reli- 
gion grew ; and when the last decayed, the 
first was supjiressed. Moses had not appro- 
priated preaching to any order of men : per- 
sons, places, times, and manners, were all 
left open and discretional. Many of the dis- 
courses were preached m camps and courts, 
in streets, schools, cities, villages; some- 
times, with great composure and coolness; 
at other times, with vehement action and 
rapturous energy ; sometimes, in a plain, 
blunt style ; at other tunes, in all the mag- 
nificent pomp of eastern allegory. On some 
occasions, the preachers appeared in public 
with visible signs, with implements of war, 
with yokes of slavery, or something adapted 
to their subject. They gave lectures on 
these, held them up to view, girded them 
on, broke them in pieces, rent their gar- 
ments, rolled m the dust, and endeavoured, 
by all the methods they could devise, agree- 
ably to the customs of their country, to im- 
press the minds of their auditors with the 
nature and importance of their doctrines. 
These men were highly esteemed by the 
pious part of the nation ; and princes thought 

S er to keep seers and others who were 
CvS, who read and expounded the law, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 29, 30; xxxv. 15. Hence, 
false prophets, bad men, who found their 
account m pretending to be good, crowded 
the courts of princes. Jezebel, an idolatress, 
had four hundred prophets of Baal; and 
Ahab, a pretended worshipper of Jehovah, 
had as many pretended prophets of his own 
profession, 2 Chron. xviii. 5 
When the Jews were carried captive into 
Babylon, the piophets who were with them 
inculcated the principles of religion, and en- 
deavoured to possess their minds with an 
aversion to idolatry ; and, to the success of 
preaching, we may attribute the re-conversion 
of the Jews to the belief and worship of one 
God ; a conversion that remains to this day. 
The Jews have since fallen into horrid 
crimes ; but they have never since this pe- 
riod lapsed into gross idolatry; Hosea ii., iii. ; 
Ezek. u., iii , xxxiv. There were not want- 
ing, however, multitudes of false prophets 
among them, whose characters are strikingly 
delineated by the true prophets, and which 
the reader may see in Ezek. xiii. ; Isai. Ivi. ; 
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Jer. xxiLi. When the seventy years of the 
captivity were expired, the good prophets 
and preachers, Zerubhabel, Joshua, Haggai, 
and others, having confidence in the word of 
God, and being concerned to possess their 
natural, civil, and religious rights, endea- 
voured, by all means, to extricate themselves 
and their countrymen from that mortifying 
state into which the crimes of their ances- 
tors had brought them. They wept, fasted, 
prayed, preached, y)rophe 8 ied, and at length 
prevailed 'i'he chief instruments were Ne- 
ll emiah and Ezra ; the former was governor, 
and reformed the civil state ; the latter was 
a scribe of the law of the God of heaven, 
and applied himself to ecclesiastical matters, 
in which he rendered the noblest service to hi.s 
country, and to all posterity. He collected 
and collated mss. of the sacred writings, and 
arranged and published the books of the 
holy canon in tlieir present form. To this 
he added a second work, as necessary as the 
former : he revised and new-modelled public 
teaching, and evcmplified his ])]an in his 
own person. Tlie Jews had almost lost, m 
the seventy years’ captivity, their original 
language ; that was now become dead ; and 
they spoke a jargon made U]) of their own 
language and that of the Chaldeans, and 
other nations, with whom they had been 
mingled. Formerly, preachers had only ex- 
plained subjects : now they were obliged to 
explain words ; words which, in the sacred 
code, were become obsolete, equivocal, or 
dead. Houses were now opened, not for 
ceremonial worahip, as sacrificing, for this 
was confined to the temple ; but for moral 
and religious instruction, as praying, preach- 
ing, reading the law, divine worship, and 
social duties. These houses were called sy- 
nagogues : the people repaired thither for 
morning and evening prayer ; and on sab- 
baths and festivals, the law was read and 
expounded to them. We have a short but 
beautiful description of the manner of Ezra’s 
first preaching, Neh. viii. Upwards of fifty 
thousand people assembled in a street, or 
large square, near the water-gate. It was 
early in the morning of a sabbath-day A 
pulpit of wood, in the fashion of a small 
tower, was placed there on purpose for the 
preacher ; and this turret was supported by 
a scaffold, or temporary gallery, where, in a 
wing on the right hand of the pulpit, sat six 
of tne principal preachers ; and in another 
on the left, seven. Thirteen other principal 
teachers, and many Levites, were present 
also, on scaffolds erected for the purpose, 
alternately to officiate. When Ezra ascended 
the pulpit* he produced and opened the book 
of the law, and the whole congregation in- 
stantly rose up from their seats, and stood. 
Then he offered up prayer and praise to God, 
the people bowing their heads, and worship- 
ping the Lord with their faces to the ground ; 
and at the close of the prayer, with uplifted 
hands, they solemnly pronounced, “ Amen ! 
Amen ! ” Then all standing, Ezra, assisted 


at times by the Levites, read the law dis- 
tinctly, gave the sense, and caused them 1 ^ 
understand the reading. The sermons deli- 
vered 80 affected the heafers, that they wept 
excessively ; and about noon the sorrow be- 
came so exuberant and immeasurable, that 
it was thought necessary by the governor, 
the preacher, and the Levites, to restrain it. 

Go your way,” said they, “ eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, send portions to them for 
whom nothing is prepared.” The wise and 
benevolent sentiments of these noble souls 
were imbibed by the whole congregation, 
and fifty thousand troubled hearts were 
calmed in a moment. Home they returned, 
to cat, to drinlc, to send portions, and re- 
joice, because they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them. Plato was 
living at this time, teaching dull philosophy 
to cold academics ; but what was he, and 
what was Xenophon, or Demosthenes, or 
any of the pagan orators, in comparison with 
these men ? From this period to that of the 
appearance of Jesus Christ, public preaching 
was universal ; synagogues were multijilied, 
vast numbers attended, and elders and rulers 
were appointed for the purpose of order and 
instruction. 

The most celebrated preacher that arose 
before the appearance of Jesus Christ was 
John the Baptist. He was commissioned 
from heaven to be the harbinger of the Mes- 
siah. His subjects were few, plain, and im- 
portant. His style was vehement, his images 
bold, his deportment solemn, his action 
eager, and his morals strict. But this 
bright morning star gave way to the illus- 
trious Sun of Righteousness, who now 
arose on a benighted world. Jesus Christ 
certainly was the Prince of teachers. Who 
but can admire the simplicity and majesty 
of liis style, the beauty of his images, 
the alternate softness and severity of his 
address, the choice of his subjects, tlio 
gracefulness of his deportment, and the in- 
defatigableness of his zeal ? Let the reader 
charm and solace himself in the study and 
contemplation of the character, excellency, 
and dignity of this divine Teacher, as he 
will find them delineated in the evangelists. 

The apostles copied their divine Master. 
They formed multitudes of religious socie- 
ties, and were abundantly successful in their 
labours. They confined their attention to 
religion, and left the schools to dispute, and 
politicians to intrigue. The doctrines they 
preached they supported entireljr by evi- 
dence ; and neither had nor required such 
assistance as human laws or worldly policy, 
the eloquence of schools or the terror of arms, 
could afford them. 

The apostles being dead, everything came 
to pass as they had foretold; the whole 
Christian system, in time, underwent a 
miserable change ; preaching shared the fate 
of other institutions, and the glory of the 
primitive church gradually degenerated. 
Those writers whom we call the fathers, 
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however, held up to view by some as models 
for imitation, do not deserve that indiscri- 
minate praise ascribed to them. Christianity, 
it is true, is found in their writings ; but how 
sadly incorporated with pagan philosophy 
and Jewish allegory ! It must, indeed, be 
allowed, that, in general, the simplicity of 
Christianity was maintained, though under 
gradual decay, during the first three centu- 
ries. The next five centuries produced many 
pious and excellent preachers, both in the 
Latin and Greek church, though the doc- 
trine continued to degenerate. The Greek 
pulpit was adorned with some eloquent ora- 
tors. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, John Chry- 
sostom, preacher at Antioch, and afterwards 
patriarch, as he was called, of Constantino- 
ple, and Gregory Nazianzen, who all flou- 
rished in the fourth century, seem to have 
led the fashion of preaching in the Greek 
church ; Jerom and Augustine did the same 
in the Latin church. The first preachers 
differed much in pulpit-action ; the greater 
part used very moderate and sober gestures. 
They delivered their sermons all extemuore, 
while there were notaries who took down 
what they said. Sermons in those days were 
all in the vulgar tongue • the Greeks preached 
m Greek, the Latins in Latin They did not 
preach by the clock, so to speak, but- were 
short or long as they saw occasion ; though 
an hour was about the usual time. Sermons 
were generally both preached and heard 
standing ; but sometimes both speaker and 
auditors sat, especially the aged and the in- 
firm. The fathers were fond of allegory; 
for Origen, that everlasting allegorizcr, had 
set them the example. Before preaching, 
the preacher usually went into a vestry to 
pray, and afterwards to speak to such as 
came to salute him. He prayed with his 
eyes shut in the pulpit. The first word the 
preacher uttered to the people when he as- 
cended the pulpit was, “ Peace be with you;” 
or, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all;” to whom the 
assembly first added, “Amen,” and in after 
times they answered, “And with thy spirit.” 
Degenerate, however, as these days were, in 
comparison of those of the apostles, yet 
they were golden ages in comparison with 
the times that followed, when metaphysical 
reasoning, mystical divinity, yea, Aristotelian 
categories, and reading the lives of saints, 
were substituted in the place of sermons. 
The pulpit became a stage where ludicrous 
priests obtained the vulgar laugh by the 
lowest kind of wit, especially at the festivals 
of Christmas and Easter. 

But the glorious Reformation was the ott- 
spring of preaching, by which mankind were 
reformed; there was a standard, and the 
reUgion of the times was put to the trial by 
it. The avidity of the common people to 
read the scriptures, and to hear them ex- 
pounded, was wonderful; and the papists 
were so fully convinced of the benefits of 
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frequent public instruction, that they, who 
were justly called unpreaching prelates, and 
whose pulpits, to use an expression of Lati- 
mer, had been “bells without clappers” for 
many a long year, were obliged for shame 
to set up regular preaching again. The 
church of Rome has produced some great 
preachers since the Reformation, but none 
equal to the reformed preachers. And a 
question naturally arises here, which it would 
be unpardonable to pass over in silence, con- 
cerning the singular cflfect of the preaching 
of the reformed, which was general, national, 
universal reformation. In the dark times of 
popery there had arisen now and then some 
famous popular preachers, who had zealously 
inveighed against the vices of the times, and 
whose sermons had produced sudden and 
amazing eftects on their auditors; but all 
these effects had died away with the preach- 
ers who had produced them, and all things 
had gone hack into their old state. Law, 
learning, commerce, society at large had not 
been improved. Here a new scene opens ; 
preachers arise less popular, perhaps less 
indefatigable and cxernjilary ; their sermons 
produce less striking immediate effects ; and 
yet their auditors go away and agree by 
whole nations to reform . J crom Savonarola, 
Jerom Narm, Oapistran, Conner te, and 
many others, had produced, by their ser- 
mons, great immediate effects. When Con- 
necte preached, the ladies lowered their 
head-dresses, and committed quilled caps by 
hundreds to the flames. When Narni taught 
the people in lent, from the pulpits of Rome, 
half the city went from his sermons crying 
along the streets, “ Lord have mercy upon 
us ; ” so that in only one passion-week, two 
thousand crowns* worth of ropes were sold 
to make scourges with ; and when ho 
reached before the pope to the cardinals and 
ishops, and painted the sin of non-residence 
in its own colours, he frightened thirty or 
forty bishops, who heard him, home to their 
dioceses. In the pulpit of the university of 
Salamanca, he induced eight hundred stu- 
dents to quit all worldly prospects of honour, 
riches, and pleasure, and to become penitents 
in divers monasteries. We know the fate of 
Savonarola, and others might be added ; but 
all lamented the momentary duration of the 
efiFects produced by their labours. Narni 
himself was so disgusted with his office, that 
he renounced preaching, and shut himself 
up in his cell to mourn over his irreclaimable 
contemporaries; for bishops went back to 
the court, and jopemakers lay idle again. 

Our reformers taught all the good doc- 
trines which had been taught by these men, 
and they added two or three more, by which 
they laid the axe to the root of the apostasy, 
and produced general reformation Instead 
of appealing to popes and canons, and 
founders and fathers, they only quoted them, 
and referred their auditors to the holy scrip- 
tures for law. Pope Leo X. did not know 
this when he told Prierio, who complained 
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of Luther’s heresy, ** Friar Martin has a 
fine genius.” They also taught the people 
what little they knew of Christian liberty; 
and so led them into a belief that they might 
follow their own ideas in religion, without 
the consent of a confessor, a diocesan, a 



faith. 

Since the reformers we have had multi- 
tudes who have entered into their views with 
disinterestedness and success ; and in the 
present times, both in the church and among 
other religious societies, names might be 
mentioned which would do honour to any 
nation ; for though there are too many who 
do not fill up that important station with pro- 
portionate piety and talents, yet we have men 
who are conspicuous for their extent of know- 
ledge, depth of expenence, originality of 
thought, fervency of zeal, consistency of 
deportment, and great usefulness in the 
Christian church. 

The preceding sketch will show how mighty 
an agent preaching has been in all ages, in 
raising, and maintaining, and reviving the 
spirit of religion. Wherever it has had this 
power, let it however be remarked, it has 
consisted in the declaration, the proclama- 
tion, of the truth of God, as contained in his 
early revelations to man, and afterwards 
embodied in the holy scriptures. The effect 
too has been produced by preachers living 
themselves under the influence of this truth, 
and filled “ with faith and the Holy Ghost,” 
depending wholly upon God’s blessing for 
success, and going forth m his name, with 
ardent longing to *^win souls,” and to build 
im the church in knowledge and holiness. 
For preaching is not a profession; but a 
work of divine appointment, to be rightly 
discharged only by him who receives a com- 
mission from God, and fulfils it as under 
his eye, and in dependence upon his pro- 
mise, “ Lo, 1 am with you alway.” 

PREDESTINATION, according to some, 
is a judgment, or decree of God, by which 
he has resolved, from all eternity, to save a 
certain number of persons, hence named 
elect. Others define it, a decree to give 
faith in Jesus Christ to a certain number of 
men, and to leave the rest to their own ma- 
lice and hardness of heart. A third, more 
scripturally, God’s eternal purpose to save 
all that “ truly repent and unfeignedly be- 
lieve his holy gospel,” — according to the 
apostle Paul, “ Whom he did foreknow” 
as believers, “ them he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son;” to his moral image here, and to the 
image of his glorified humanity in heaven. 
According to the Calvinistical scheme, the 
reason of God’s predestinating some to 
everlasting life is not founded in a fore- 
sight of their faith and obedience; never- 
theless, it is also maintained on this scheme, 
that the means are decreed as well as the 
end, and that God purposes to save none but 
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such as by his grace he shall prepare for 
salvation by sanctification. The Remon- 
strants define predestination to be God’s 
decree to save believers, and condeM un- 
believers. Some represent the election and 
predestination spoken of in scripture, as 
belonging only to nations, or, at least, bodies 
of men, and not to particular persons. The 
greatest difficulties with which the mo- 
dem theology is clogged turn on predes- 
tination; both the Romish and Reformed 
churches are divided about it ; the Luther- 
ans speak of it with horror ; the Calvinists 
contend for it with the greatest zeal; the 
Molinists and Jesuits preach it down as a 
most dangerous doctrine; the Jansenista 
assert it as an article of faith ; the Armini- 
ans. Remonstrants, and many others, are all 
avowed enemies of absolute predestination. 
Those strenuous patrons of Jansenism, the 
Port-royalists, taught, that God predestinates 
those whom he foresees will co-operate with 
his grace to the end. Dupin adds, that men 
do not fall into sin because not predestinated 
to life, but they are not predestinated be- 
cause God foresaw their sins. See Cal- 
vinism. 

This doctrine has been already treated of. 
We shall here therefore merely subjoin a 
sketch of Its history previous to the Reforma- 
tion. The apostolic fathers, men little accus- 
tomed to the intricacy of metaphysical dis- 
quisition, deeply impressed with the truth of 
the gospel, powerfully influenced by its 
spirit, and from their particular situation 
naturally dwelling much upon it as a system 
of direction and consolation, do not, in their 
writings, at all advert to the origin of evil, 
or to predestination, so closely allied to it. 
I’hey press, with much earnestness, upon 
those in whom they were interested the vast 
importance of practical holiness, exhibit the 
motives which appeared to them calculated 
to secure it, and represent the blessedness 
which awaits good men, and the condemna- 
tion reserved for the wicked ; but they do 
not once attempt to determine whether the 
sin which they were solicitous to remove 
could be accounted for, in consistency with 
the essential holiness and the unbounded 
mercy of the Deity. In short, they just 
took that view of Uiis subject which every 
man takes when he is not seeking to enter 
into philosophical disquisition ; never for 
one moment doubting that whatever is wrong 
was ultunately to be referred to man, and 
that the economy of grace proceeding from 
God was the most convincing proof of the 
tenderness of his compassion for mankind. 

When, however, the church received with- 
in its communion those who had been edu- 
cated in the schools of philosophy, and to 
whom the question as to the origin of evil 
must, whilst they frequented these schools, 
have become familiar, it was not to be sup- 
posed that, even although they were con- 
vinced that we should be chiefly solicitous 
about the formation of the Christian charac- 
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ter, there would be no allusion to what had 
formerly interested them, or that they would 
refrain from delivering their sentiments upon 
it. Agreeably to this, we find, in the works 
of Justin Martyr, Tatian, Ireneeus, Tertul- 
lian, and Origen, sufficient intimations that 
they had directed their attention to the diffi- 
culty now under review j and that, whether 
upon adequate grounds or not, they had 
come to a decision as to the way in which it 
should be explained consistently with the 
divine perfections. It is evident that they 
did not investigate the subject to the depth 
to which it is requisite for the full discussion 
of it to go ; and that various questions which 
must be put before it can be brought com- 
pletely before us, they either did not put, or 
hastily regarded as of very little moment : 
but it is enough to dwell upon the fact, that 
they did employ their thoughts upon it, and 
have so expressed themselves as to leave no 
doubt of the light in which it was contem- 
plated by them. Justin, in his dialogue with 
Trypho, remarks that “ they who were fore- 
known as to become wicked, whether angels 
or men, did so not from any fault of God, 
airlif rov but from thcir own blame ; ” by 
which observation he shows it to have been 
his opinion that God foresaw in what man- 
ner his intelligent creatures would act ; but 
that this did not affect their liberty, and did 
not diminish their guilt. A little after he 
says more fully, that “ God created angels 
and men free to the practice of righteous- 
ness, having planted in them reason, through 
which they knew by whom they were created 
and through whom they existed, when be- 
fore they were not, and who prescribed to 
them a law by which they were to be judged, 
if they acted contrary to right reason. 
Wherefore, we, angels and men, are through 
ourselves convicted as being wicked, if we 
do not lay hold of repentance. But if the 
Logos of God foretels that some angels and 
men would go to be punished, he does so 
because he foreknew that they would cer- 
tainly become wicked, by no means, how- 
ever, because God made them such.'’ Justin 
thus admits that man is wholly dependpt 
upon God, deriving existence and everything 
which he has from the Almighty ; but he is 
persuaded that we were perfectly able to re- 
tain our integrity, and that, although it was 
foreseen that we should not do so, this did 
not abiidge our moral power, or fix any im- 
putation on the Deity in consequpce of our 
transgression. Tatian, in his oration against 
the Greeks, an excellent work which, al- 
though composed after the death of Justin, 
was written, in all probability, before its au- 
thor had adopted the wild opinions which he 
defended towards the conclusion of his life, 
expresses very much the same sentiments 
avowed by Justin. He says, Both men 
and angels were created free, so that man 
becoming wicked through his own fault may 
be deservedly punished, whilst a good man, 
who, from the right exercise of his free will, 
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does not transgress the law of God, is enti- 
tled to praise ; that the power of the divine 
Logos, having in himself the knowledge of 
what was to Imppen, not through fate or un- 
avoidable necessity, but from free choice, 
predicted future things, condemning the 
wicked and praising the righteous.” 

Irenseus, in the third book of his work 
against heresies, has taken an opportunity 
to state his notions about the origin of evil. 
The seventy-first chapter of that book is en- 
titled, ** A proof that man is free, and has 
power to this extent, that of himself he can 
choose what is good or the contrary.” In 
illustration of this he remarks, ** God gave 
to man the power of election as he did to 
the angels. They, therefore, who do not 
obey are justly not found with the good, 
and receive deserved punishment, because 
God having given them what was good, they 
did not keep it, but despised the riches of 
the divine mercy.” The next chapter is en- 
titled, “ A proof that some men are not good 
by nature, and others wicked, and that what 
IS good is within the choice of man.” In 
treating on this subject, Irenasus observes, 
that “ if the reverse were the case, the good 
would not merit praise nor the wicked bkme, 
because being merely what, without any will 
of theirs, they had been made, they could 
not be considered as voluntary agents. But,” 
he adds, “ since all have the same nature, 
and are able to retain and to do wbat is 
good, and may, on the other hand, lose it 
and not do it, some are, even in the sight of 
men, and much more in that of God, de- 
servedly praised and others blamed.” In 
support of this he introduces a great variety 
of passages from scripture. It appears, how- 
ever, that the real difficulty attending the 
subject had suggested itself to his mind; 
for he inquires in the seventy-third chapter, 
why God had not from the beginning made 
man perfect, all things being possible to 
him. He gives to this question a metaphy- 
sical and unsatisfactory answer, but which 
so far satisfied himself as to convince him 
that there could not, on this ground, be any 
imputation justly cast on the perfections of 
the Almighty, and that, consequently, a suf- 
ficient explanation of the origin of evil and 
of the justice of punishing it, was to be 
found in the nature of man as a free agent, 
or m the abuse of that liberty with which 
man had been endowed. Tertullian had 
also speculated upon the moral condition of 
man, and has recorded his sentiments with 
respect to it. He explicitly asserts the free- 
dom of the will; lays down the position, 
that, if this be denied, there can be neither 
reward nor punishment ; and, in answer to 
an objection, that since free-will has been 
productive of such melancholy conscq^uences. 
It would have been better that it had not 
been bestowed, he enters into a formal vin- 
dication of this part of our constitution. In 
reply to another suggestion, that God might 
have interposed to prevent the choice which 
3 o 2 
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was to be productive of sin and misery, he 
maintains that this could not have been done 
without destroying that admirable constitu- 
tion by which alone the interests of virtue 
can be really promoted. He thus thought 
that sin was to be imputed wholly to man, 
and that it was perfectly consistent with the 
attributes of Hod, or rather illustrated these 
attributes, that there should be a system un- 
der which sin was possible, because without 
this possibility there could have been no 
accountable agents. 

From what has been stated on this subject, 
it seems unquestionable that the apostolic 
fathers did not at all enter upon the subject 
of the origin of evil; that the writers by 
whom they were succeeded were satisfied 
that, in the sense in which the term is now 
most commonl}r used, there was no such 
thing as predestination ; that they uniformly 
represented the destiny of man as regulated 
by the use or abuse of his free-will ; that, 
with the exception of Irenaeus, they did not 
attempt to explain why such a creature as 
man, who was to fall into sin, was created 
by a Being of infinite goodness; that the 
sole objection to their doctrine seemed to 
them to be, that prescience was incompatible 
with liberty, and that, when they answered 
this, they considered that nothing more was 
requisite for receiving, without hesitation, 
the view of man upon which they often and 
fondly dwelt, as a free and accountable agent, 
who might have held fast his integrity, and 
whose fall from that integrity was to be as- 
cribed solely to himself, as it did not at all 
result from any appointment of the supreme 
Being 

Although opinions respecting original sin, 
directly tending to a very different view of the 
subject than had been jireviously taken, bad 
been stated by Cyprian, yet a thorough in- 
vestigation of it, and the sentiments which 
afterwards were widely received in the Chris- 
tian church, took their rise from the dis- 
cuvssions to which the Pelagian controversy 
gave occasion. I’revious to the part which 
Augustine took in that controversy, he 
seems to have been very much of the same 
sentiments with Origen and the other early 
fatheis. But, either from what he consi- 
dered as a more deliberate and complete 
examination of scripture, or from perceiving 
the necessity imposed on him, in consequence 
of some of the positions which he had laid 
down in his writings against Pelagius, he 
soon changed his opinion, and advanced a 
notion more in harmony with these positions. 
Having to show the absolute necessity of 
divine grace, he inculcated that, in conse- 

uence of original sin, man was infallibly 

etermined to evil, and was therefore in a 
state of condemnation, and he thus took 
away the foundation upon which the prevail- 
ing tenets rested ; because it was impossible 
that men could be predestined to life, or the 
reverse, from prescience of their actions, 
when, without the special grace of God, they 
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were absolutely incapacitated for obedience 
to the divine law. To get rid of this diffi- 
culty, Augustine, in some deOTee, transfer- 
red the search for the origin of sin from the 
state of man to the purposes of God, assert- 
ing that from all eternity the Almighty had 
determined to choose from the mass of man- 
kind, lost in guilt and corruption, a certain 
number to be transformed to holiness, and 
to be admitted after this life to eternal hap- 
piness ; that he did this to promote his own 
glory; and that, bjr the operation of his 
Spirit, granted of his own free and unde- 
served mercy, he produced in the elect or 
chosen the fruits of righteousness, and qua- 
lified them for the enjoyment of heaven. The 
whole of the remainder of the human race 
were, according to this system, left in their 
condition by nature, or, in other words, wei e 
given up to endless misery. There immedi- 
ately arose out of this view of the subject, 
the formidable and heart-rending objection, 
that God was really the author of sin ; that, 
having so created mankind that of them- 
selves they could not be holy, there was on 
the part of those delivered no virtue, as there 
was on the other part no blame ; the case 
being quite different from what it would have 
been had God interposed with respect to 
creatures who had not leceived from him- 
self their physical and moral constitution. 
Accordingly, it has been asserted that a sect 
did arise, which, carrying out, as the mem- 
bers of it affirmed, the principles of Augus- 
tine, maintained that God not only predesti- 
nated the wicked to eternal punishment, but 
also to the guilt and transgression for which 
they were punished ; that the human race 
was thus wholly passive, the good and bad 
actions of men, or what were commonly 
termed such, being determined from all eter- 
nity by a divine decree, or fixed by hopeless 
irresistible necessity. These opinions it is 
said that the venerable and enlightened 
bishop of Hippo zealously opposed, labouring 
to show that they were not fairly deduced 
from what he had taught, making a distinc- 
tion probably between his account of free- 
will and the necessity here confounded with 
it, and perhaps reluctant to push his tenets 
so far as apparently they might be carried. 
The fact is, that although the doctrine of 
absolute predestination is occasionally clearly 
taught by Augustine, and obviously follows 
from his other principles, yet he does not 
always write consistently with regard to it ; 
or, at least, there is sometimes so much 
vagueness in his assertions and illustrations, 
that his authority has been claimed in sup- 
port of their peculiar tenets both by the 
Jansenists and the Jesuits, opposite to each 
other as the sentiments of these two orders 
are upon the subject of which we are treat- 
ing. Still it is beyond a question that this 
celebrated theologian did fix the attention of 
the church upon that subject much more 
closely than before his age had been the 
case, and gave rise to those discussions in 
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relation to it which have eo often agitated 
Christians, and tended much more to destroy 
the mild and tolerant spirit of the gospel, 
than to throw light upon its momentous 
truths. The subject of predestination, how- 
ever, was long regarded as one which it was 
not esteemed requisite absolutely to define, 
and which might be very much left open to 
speculation ; for although in different coun- 
tries decrees were passed, guarding against 
what were viewed as errors resulting from it, 
it is plain, from what took place upon the 
revival of the controversy in an after age, 
that there had not been formed any standard 
to which ecclesiastical authority required 
that all who were esteemed orthodox should 
strictly conform. See Augustine. 

In the ninth century, Godeschalchus, a 
man of illustrious birth, who had, contrary 
to his inclinations, been devoted by his pa- 
rents to a monastic life, and who had, with 
unwearied diligence, studied the science of 
theology, inflamed by an unhappy desire to 
unravel all the difficulties with which that 
science abounds, occupied his mind with the 
consideration of the question of predestina- 
tion, and finally adopted, with regard to it, 
the doctrine of Augustine. Not satisfied 
with having convinced himself, he conceived 
it to be his duty to labour for the conviction 
of others ; and he accordingly openly and 
zealously inculcated that the elect were pre- 
destinated to life, and the rest of mankind 
to everlasting misery. Rabanus, archbishop 
of Mentz, who had for some reason be. 
fore this been inspired with enmity to 
Godeschalchus, having been informed of the 
tenets which he was jiublishing, and, as has 
too often been the case, veiling private anti- 
pathy under the cloak of anxiety for the 
purity of divine truth, opposed him with the 
utmost vehemence; and, having assembled 
a council in his own metropolitan city, pro- 
cured the condemnation of the views which 
he reprobated The matter was afterwards 
taken up by Hincmar, ai eh bishop of Rbcims, 
who was the zealous friend of Rabanus ; and 
he also having procured the meeting, of a 
council, confirmed the sentence that had 
been already passed. Not satisfied with this, 
he degraded Godeschalchus from the priest- 
hood; and, with an inhumanity infinitely 
more detestable than heresy, he put the un- 
fortunate monk to the torture. The forti- 
tude of Godeschalchus was for a moment 
overpowered, and he consented to commit to 
the flames a justification of his opinions 
which he had presented to his execrable tor- 
mentors. It was not to be supposed that by 
atrocious violence like this sincere convic- 
tion could be produced in the person against 
whom it was directed, or that others would 
he disposed universally to submit to it. The 
controversy, accordingly, soon was renewed ; 
writers on both sides of the question con- 
tended with the utmost warmth, and eagerly 
displayed the extent of their erudition. New 
councils were summoned, by which the de- 
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crees of former councils were reversed, and 
the tenets of Godeschalchus were confirmed ; 
and the whole agitation terminated by leav- 
ing the subject in the same undefined state 
on the part of the church in which it had 
been before it was thus intemperately and 
cruelly discussed. 

To the schoolmen, who delighted much 
more in losing themselves amidst inextricable 
difficulties and endless distinctions, than in 
opening the sources of knowledge and re- 
moving the difficulties with which these were 
surrounded, this subject, from its intricate 
or inexplicable nature, was admirably adapt- 
ed ; and they did not fail to exercise upon it 
their diligence and their ingenuity. Thomas 
Aquinas, who flourished during the thirteenth 
century, was a man who in more enlighten- 
ed times would have really merited the high 
reputation which he enjoyed, and which pro- 
cured for him from his contemporaries the 
appellation of the Angelic Doctor. He was 
capable of vast mental exertion, and, amidst 
all his avocations, produced works so vo- 
luminous that in modern days even students 
would shnnk from the perusal of them as an 
overwhelming task. He wrote largely upon 
the nature of grace, and predestination, so in- 
timately connected with it. His opinions U])on 
these subjects were nearly the same with those 
of Augustine ; and so much, indeed, was 
he conceived to resemble in genius and un- 
derstanding that distinguished prelate, that 
It was asserted the soul of Augustine had 
been sent into the body of Aquinas. He 
taught that God had, from all eternity and 
without any regard to their works, predesti- 
nated a certain number to life and happi- 
ness; but be found great delight m endea. 
vourmg to reconcile this position with the 
freedom of the human will. His celebrated 
antagonist, John Duns Scotus, an inhabitant 
of Britain, surnameii, from the acuteness 
and bent of his mind, the 8ubtile Doctor, 
also directed liis attention, in the subsequent 
century, to the same thorny speculations, 
taking a different view of them from Aqui- 
nas ; and we find in the works of these two 
brilliant lights of the schoolmen all that the 
most learned in the dark ages thought upon 
them. 

It is unnecessary to trace the various 
shades of opinion which existed in the 
church as to predestination from this era till 
the Reformation : it is enough to remark, 
that, after all which had been written upon 
it, it does not appear that any peculiar senti- 
ments with respect to it were, by the re- 
formers, judged essential to orthodoxy. It 
was more wisely considered that, upon a 
point involved in impenetrable difficulties, 
and raised far above human comprehension, 
men might be allowed to differ, whilst their 
attachment to the best interests of pure reli- 
gion could not be called in question. See 
Calvinism, and Lutherans. 

The seventeenth article of the church of 
England is often adduced by Calvinists as 
3 G 3 
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favourable to tbeir peculiar views of absolute 
predestination ; but such a representation of 
It is rendered plausible only by adding to its 
various clauses qualifying expressions to 
suit that purpose. Under the articles Church 
qf Englandf Confessions, and Calvinism, have 
been exhibited the just and liberal views of 
Cranmer and the principal English Reform- 
ers on this subject, — ^the sources from which 
they drew the articles of religion and the 
public formularies of devotion, — and some of 
the futile attempts of the high predestinarians 
an the church to inoculate the public creed 
with their dogmas. Cartwright and his fol- 
lowers, in their second ** Admonition to the 
Parliament” m 1572, complained that the 
articles speak dangerously of “ falling from 
grace and in 1587 they preferred a similar 
complaint. The labours of the Westminster 
Assembly at a subsequent period, and their 
abortive result, in relation to this subject, 
arc well known. Long before Arminius had 
turned his thoughts to the consideration of 
general redemption, a great number of the 
English clergy had publicly taught and de- 
fended the same doctrine. It was about 
1571 when Dr Peter Baroe, *'a zealous 
Anti-Calvinian,” as one of our church- 
historians observes, was made Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in the university of 
Cambridge ; and ** he went on teaching in 
his lectuies, preaching in his sermons, de- 
termining m the schools, and printing in 
several books, divers points contrary to Cal- 
vinism. And this he did for several years, 
without any manner of disturbance or inter- 
ruption, The heads of the university, in a 
letter to the Lord Burleigh, dated March 8, 
1595, say, he had done it for fourteen or fif- 
teen years preceding, and they might have 
said twenty ; for he printed some of his lec- 
tures in 1574, and the prosecution he was at 
last under, which will be considered here- 
after, was not till 1595. In 1584, Mr. 
Harsnet, afterwards archbishop of York, 
preached against absolute reprobation at St. 
Paul’s Cross, the greatest audience then in 
the kingdom; as did the judicious Mr. 
Hooker at the Temple in the year following. 
In the year 1594, Mr. Barret preached at St. 
Mary*8 in Cambridge against Calvinism, with 
very smart reflections upon Calvin himself, 
Beza, Zanchy, and several others of the 
most noted writers in that scheme. In the 
same year. Dr. Baroe preached at the same 
place to the same purpose. By this time 
Calvinism had gained considerable ground, 
being much promoted by the learned Whita- 
ker and Mr. Perkins; and several of the 
heads of the university being in that scheme, 
they complained of the two sermons above- 
mentioned to the Lord Burleigh their chan- 
cellor. Their heads endeavoured to bring 
Barret to a retractation, to which whether 
he ever submitted according to the form 
they drew up, may reasonamy be doubted. 
At length the matter was laid before Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, who was ojffended at their 
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proceedings, and writes to the Lord Bur- 
leigh, that some of the points which the 
heads had enjoined Barret to retract were 
such as the most learned Protestants, then 
living, varied in judgment upon ; and that 
the most ancient and best divines in the land 
were in the chirfest points in opinion against 
the heads and their resolutions. Another let- 
ter he sent to the heads themselves, telling 
them that they had enjoined Barret to afhrm 
that which was contrary to the doctrine 
holden and expressed by many sound and 
learned divines in the church of England, 
and in other churches likewise men of best 
account ; and that which for his own part he 
thought to be false and contrary to the 
scriptures ; for the scriptures are plain, that 
God by his absolute will did not hate and 
reject any man. 'Inhere might be impiety in 
believing the one, there could be none in 
believing the other ; neither was it contrary 
to any article of religion established by au- 
thority in this church of England, but rather 
agreeable thereto. This testimony of the 
archbishop is very remarkable ; and though 
he afterwards countenanced the Lambeth 
articles, that is of little or no weight in the 
case. The question is not about any man’s 
private opinion, but about the doctrine of 
the church ; and supposing the archbishop 
to be a Calvinist, as he seems to have been 
at least in some points, this only adds the 
greater weight to his testimony, that our 
church has nowhere declared in favour of 
that scheme. The ai chbishop descended to 
the particulars charged against Barret, ask- 
ing the heads what article of the church was 
contradicted by this or that notion of his ; 
and Whitaker in his reply does not appeal 
to one of the Articles, as against Barret, but 
forms his plea upon the doctrines which then 
generallv obtained in pulpits. His words 
are, ‘ We are fully persuaded that Mr. Bar- 
ret hath taught untruth, if not against the 
articles, yet against the religion, of our 
church, publicly received, ana always held 
in Her Majesty’s reign, and maintained in 
all sermons, disputations, and lectures.’ And 
even this pretence of his, weak as it would 
have been though true, is utterly false, di- 
rectly contrary, not only to what has been 
already shown to be the facts of the case, 
but also to what the archbishop affirmed, and 
that too, as must be supposed, upon his own 
knowledge. As to Dr. Baroe, he met with 
many friends, who espoused his cause. Mr. 
Strype particularly mentions four, Mr, Ove- 
ral. Dr. Clayton, Mr. Harsnet, Dr. Andrews; 
all of them great and learned men, men of 
renown, and famous in their generation. 
How many more there were, nobody can 
tell. 'The heads in their letter to the Lord 
Burleigh do not pretend that the preaching 
against Calvinism gave a general oflence, but 
that it offended many ; which implies that 
there were many others on the opposite side; 
and they expressly say there were divers in 
the Anti-Calvinian scheme, whom they repre. 
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sent as maintaining it with ^reat boldness. 
But what put a stop to tins prosecution 
against Baroe was, a reprimand from their 
chancellor, the Lord Burleigh, who wrote to 
the heads, that as good and as ancient were 
of another judgment, and that they might 
punish him, but it would be for well-doing.” 

But Dr. Whitaker, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, could not endure 
the further prevalence of the doctrines of 
general redemption in that university; he 
therefore, in 1595, drew up nine affirmations, 
elucidatory of his views of predestination, 
and obtained for them the sanction of several 
Calvinian heads of houses, with whom he 
repaired to Archbishop Whitgift. Having 
heard their exparte statement, his grace sum- 
moned bishops Flecher and Vaughan, and 
Dr. Tyndal dean of Ely,to meet Dr. Whita- 
ker and the Cambridge deputation at his 
palace in Lambeth, on the tenth of Novem- 
ber, 1595 ; where, after much polishing and 
altering, they produced Whitaker’s affirma- 
tions in the following form, called the “ Lam- 
beth Articles,” from the place m which their 
secret sittings had been held : — “ 1 Cod from 
eternity hath predestinated certain men unto 
life; certain men he hath reprobated. 2. The 
moving or efficient cause of predestination 
unto life is not the foresight of faith or of 
perseverance, or of good works, or of any 
thing that is in the person predestinated ; 
but it is only the goodwill and pleasure of 
God 3. A certain number of the predesti- 
nate is predetermined, which can neither be 
augmented nor diminished. 4. Those who 
are not predestinated to salvation shall be 
necessarily damned for their sms, 5. A true, 
living and justifying faith, and the Spirit of 
God justifying, is not extinguished, doth not 
fall off, or vanish away, in the elect, either 
totally or finally. 6. A man who is a true 
believer, that is, one who is endued with a 
justifying faith, is assured with a plerophory, 
or firm persuasion, of faith concerning the 
remission of his sins, and his eternal salvation 
through Christ. 7. Saving grace is neither 
iven, communicated, nor granted to all men, 
y which they can be saved if they will. 8. 
No one is able to come unto Christ unless it 
shall be given unto him, and unless the 
Father shall draw him ; and all men are not 
drawn by the Father, that they may come 
unto the Son. 9. It is not placed in the 
choice, will, or capacity of every one to be 
saved.” Dr. Whitaker died a few days after 
his return from Lambeth, with the nine arti- 
cles to which he had procured the patronage 
of the Primate. After his demise, two com- 
petitors appeared for the vacant King’s Pro- 
fessorship, Dr. Wotton of King’s College, a 
professed Calvinian, and Dr. Overal of Tri- 
nity College, “ almost as far,” says Heylin, 
from the Calvinian doctrine in the main 
platform of predestination as Baroe, Harsnet, 
or Barret are conceived to be. But when it 
came to the vote of the university, the place 
was carried for Overal by the major part ; 
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which plainly shows, that though the doc- 
trines of Calvin were so hotly stickled here 
by most of the heads, yet the greater part of 
the learned body entertained them not.” 
“ ITie Lambeth articles,” it is well observed, 
are no part of the doctrine of the church 
of England, having never had any the least 
sanction either from the parliament or the 
convocation. They were drawn up by pro- 
fessor Whitaker ; and though they were 
afterwards approved by archbishop Whit- 
gift, and six or eight of the inferior clerg]jr, 
m a meeting they had at Lambeth, yet tnis 
meeting was only in a private manner, and 
without any authority from the queen ; who 
was so far from approving of their proceed- 
ings, that she not only ordered the articles 
to be suppressed, but was resolutely bent 
for some time to bring the archbishop and 
his associates under a premunire^ for pre- 
suming to make them without any warrant 
or legal authority.” Such, in brief, was the 
origin and such the fate of the Lambeth 
articles, without the countenance of which 
the defenders of Calvinism m the church of 
England could find no semblance of support 
for their manifold affirmations on predes- 
tination and its kindred topics. These arti- 
cles afford another instructive instance of the 
extreme ignorance of the real sentiments of 
their opjionents, which often betrays itself 
in the conduct of many eminent men, when 
they rashly begin to fence off the reputed 
heterodoxy of tlieir brethren from the sacred 
precincts of their own orthodoxy. Two of 
the ablest and most consistent Aiminians of 
the old English school, Baroe and Pkifere, 
have lucidly shown how every one of these 
nine assertions may, without difficulty, be 
interpreted in accordance with their indi- 
vidual belief. Baroe’s clever dissertation on 
this subject will he found in Strype’s Life 
of Wliitgift;” and that of Plaifere, in his 
own unanswerable ‘‘ Appello Evangelium” 
PRE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIST 
is his existence before he was born of the 
Virgin Mary. That he really did exist, is 
plain from John hi. 13; vi. 50, &c.; vhi. 58; 
xvii. 5, 24 ; 1 John i. 2 ; but there arc vari- 
ous opinions respecting this existence. Some 
acknowledging, with the orthodox, that in 
Jesus Christ there is a divine nature, a ra- 
tional soul, and a human body, go into an 
opinion peculiar to themselves. His body 
was formed in the virgin’s womb ; but his hu- 
man soul, they suppose, was the first and most 
excellent of all the works of God; was brought 
into existence before the creation of the world, 
and subsisted in happy union in heaven with 
the second person of the Godhead, till his in- 
carnation. lliese divines differ from those 
called Arians, for the latter ascribe to Christ 
only a created deity, whereas the former hold 
Ixis true and proper divinity. They differ 
from the Socinians, who believe no existence 
of Jesus Christ before his incarnation : they 
differ from the Sabellians, who only own a 
trinity of names : they differ also from the 
3 o 4 
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generally received opinion, which is, that 
Christ's human soul began to exist in the 
womb of his mother, in exact conformity to 
that likeness unto his brethren of which St. 
Paul speaks, Heb. li. 17 The writers in 
favour of the pre-e-xistence of Christ’s human 
soul recommend their opinion by these ar- 
guments: 1. Christ is represented as his 
Father’s messenger, or angel, being distinct 
from his Father, sent by his Father, long 
before his incarnation, to perform actions 
which seem to be too low for the dignity of 
pure (lodhead. The appearances of Christ 
to the patriarchs are described like the ap- 
])earance of an angel, or man really distinct 
from Cod ; yet one, m whom Cod, or Jeho- 
vah, had a peculiar indwelling, or with whom 
the divine nature had a personal union 2. 
Christ, when he came into the world, is said, 
in several passages of scripture, to have 
divested himself of some glory which he had 
liefore his incarnation. Now if there had 
existed before this time nothing but his di- 
vine nature, this divine nature, it is argued, 
could not properly have divested itself of 
any glory, John xvii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
It cannot be said of Cod that he became 
poor : he is infinitely self-sufficient ; he is 
necessarily and eternally rich m perfections 
and glories. Nor can it be said of Christ, as 
man, that he was rich, if he were never in a 
richer state before than while he was on 
earth. 3. It seems needful, say those who 
embrace this opinion, that the soul of Jesus 
Christ should jire- exist, that it might have 
an opportunity to give its previous actual con- 
sent to the great and painful undertaking of 
making atonement for our sms. ( )n the other 
side, It is affirmed that the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the human soul of (’hrist weakens 
and subverts that of his divine jiersonality 

1. A pure intelligent spirit, the first, the most 
ancient, and the most excellent of creatures, 
created before the foundation of the world, 
so exactly resembles the second person of 
the Arian trinity, that it is impossible to 
show the least difference excejit in name 

2. This pre-existent intelligence, supposed 
in this doctrine, is so confounded with those 
other intelligences called angels, that there 
is great danger of mistaking this human soul 
for an angel, and so of making the person of 
Christ to consist of three natures 3. If Jesus 
Christ had nothing in common like the rest 
of mankind except a body, how could this 
semi-conformity make him a real man ? 4. 
The passages quoted in proof of the pre-ex- 
istence of the human soul of Jesus Christ, 
are of the same sort with those which others 
allege in proof of the pre-existence of all 
human souls. 5. lliis opinion, by ascribing 
the dignity of the work of redemption to this 
sublime human soul, detracts from the deity 
of Christ, and renders the last as passive as 
the first is active. 6. This notion is contrary 
to the scripture. St. Paul says, “ In all 
things it behoved him to l>e made like unto 
his brethren,” Heb. li. 37. be partook of ail 
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our infirmities, except sin. St. Luke says, 
“ He increased in stature and wisdom,'^ 
Luke ii. 52. Upon the whole, this scheme, 
adopted to relieve the difficulties which must 
always surround mysteries so great, only 
creates new ones. This is the usual fate of 
similar speculations, and shows the wisdom 
of resting in the plain interpretation of the 
word of God. 

PRESBYTERIANS are those that affirm 
there is no order in the church, as estab- 
lished by Christ and his apostles, superior to 
that of presbyters ; that all ministers, being 
ambassadors, are equal by their commission; 
and that elder, or presbyter, and bishop, are 
the same in name and office, and the terms 
synonymous. Their arguments against the 
Episcopalians are as follows : — With respect 
to the successors of the apostles, they seem 
to have been placed on a footing of perfect 
equality, the 5x<beom, or deacons, not being 
included amongst the teachers. They were 
inferior officers, whose province it originally 
was to care for the poor, and to discharge 
those secular duties arising out of the for- 
mation of Christian communities, which 
could not be discharged by the ministers 
without interfering with the much higher 
duties which they had to perform. These 
ministers are sometimes in the New Testa- 
ment styled 'ar^€(rCoTfg»oi, or presbyters, at 
other times iyiitTKonoi, or bishops ; but the 
two appellations were indiscriminately ap- 
plied to all the pastors who were the in- 
structors of the different churches. Of this 
various examples may be given fiom the 
sacred writings. The apostle Paul, upon a 
very affecting occasion, when he was con- 
vinced that he could never again have an 
opportunity of addressing them, sent for the 
elders or presbyters of Ephesus, the persons 
to whom the ministry in that church had 
been committed; and after mentioning all 
that he had done, and intimating to them 
the sufferings which awaited him, he ad- 
dressed to them what may be considered as 
his dying advice, and as comprehending in 
It all that he judged it most essential for them 
to do. Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost bath made you bishops or overseers, 
to feed the church of God,” Acts xx. 17, 28 
Here they whose duty it was to feed the 
church of God, as having been set apart 
through the Holy Spirit for that interesting 
work, are termed by the apostle presbyters 
and bishops, and there is not the slightest 
allusion to the existence of any other MffKoiroSy 
or bishop, superior to those ^irWoiro*, or 
bishops, to whom he gives the moving charge 
now recorded. In his epistle to Titus, St 
Paul thus writes • “ For this purpose I left 
thee in Crete,” where, as yet, it is probable 
that no teachers had been appointed, that 
thou shouldest ordain elders, or presbyters, in 
every city.” He then points out the class of 
men from which the presbyters were to be. 
selected, adding, as the reason of this, “ for 
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a bishop must be blameless as the steward of 
God,” Titus i. 5, 7. It is quite plain that 
the epithet bishop is here applicable to the 
same persons who were a little before styled 
elders, and both are declared to be the 
stewards of God, the ^ardians and instruc- 
ters of his church. The apostle Peter, in 
his first epistle addressed to the Jewish 
converts, has these words : ** The elders 
which are among you I exhort, who am also 
an elder, 6 avju.irgfa€TLn€(to5, and a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the over- 
sight of it, imffKoirovtnts, being biSiops of it, 
not by constraint, but willingly,” 1 Peter v. 
1, 2. This passage is a very strong one. 
The apostle speaks of himself in his extra- 
ordinary capacity, a witness of the suflerings 
of Christ, and in his ordinary capacity as a 
teacher ; showing, by the use of a very sig- 
nificant term, that as to it he was on a foot- 
ing of equality with the other pastors or 
presbyters. He gives it in charge to them 
to feed the flock of God ; the charge which, 
under most particular and aftecting circum- 
stances, he had received from the Lord after 
the resurrection, and which includes in it 
the performance of everything requisite for 
the comfort and the edification of (Jhristians; 
and he accordingly expresses this by the 
word iTruTKovovyres, being bishops over them. 
It cannot, with any shadow of reason bo 
supposed that the apostle would exhort the 
elders or presbyters to take to themselves 
the office, and to perform the duties, of a 
bishop, if that term really marked out a 
distinct and higher order ; or that he would 
have considered the presliyters as fitted for 
the discharge of the whole ministerial office, 
if there were parts of that office which he 
knew that it was not lawful for them to ex- 
ercise. 

It seems, by the passages that have been 
quoted, to be placed beyond a doubt, that, in 
what the apostles said respecting the minis- 
ters of Christ’s religion, they taught that the 
iitiaricovoi and the wguffSvTtgoi were the same class 
of instructors; and that there were, in fact, 
only two orders pointed out by them, bishops 
or presbyters, and deacons. This being the 
case, even although it should appear that 
there were bishops, in the common sense of 
that term, recognised in the apostolic age, 
all that could be deduced from the fact would 
be, that the equality at first instituted amongst 
the teachers had, for prudential reasons, or 
under peculiar circumstances, been inter- 
rupted ; but it would not follow either that 
the positive and general declarations on the 
subject by the inspired writers were not true, 
or that It was incumbent at all times, and 
upon all Christians, to disregard them. It 
has been strenuously contended that there 
were such bishops in the infancy of the 
church, and that allusion is made to them in 
scripture; but without directly opposing the 
asseilion, this much must be admitted, that 
the proof of it is less clear than that bishops 
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and presbyters were represented as the same 
in rank and in authority. Indeed, there 
does not appear to have been any occasion 
for this higher order. To presbyters was ac- 
tually committed the most important charge 
of feeding the church of God, that is, of 
promoting the spiritual improvement of man. 
kind; and it is remarkable that their privilege 
of separating from the people by ordination 
the ministers of religion, is explicitly acknow- 
ledged in the case of Timothy, whom the 
apostle admonishes not to neglect the gift 
that was m him, and which had been given 
by prophecy, and by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery ; by which can be 
meant only the laying on of the hands of 
those who were denominated presbyters or 
bishops. But although all the parts of the 
ministerial duty had been intrusted to pres- 
byters, it is still contended that the New 
Testament indicates the existence of bishops 
as a higher order. There has. however, been 
much diversity of opinion m relation to this 
jioint by those who contend for the divine 
institution of episcopacy. Some of them 
maintain that the apostles, whilst they lived, 
were the bishops of the Christian church ; 
but this, and uj)on irrefragable grounds, is 
denied by others. Some urge that Timothy 
and Titus were, in what they call the true 
sense of the term, bishops ; but many deny 
that, founding their denial upon these evan- 
gelists not having resided within the bounds, 
or been limited to the administration of any 
one church, being sent wherever it was re- 
solved to bring men to the knowledg-' of 
divine truth. Many conceive that the ques- 
tion 18 settled by the epistles m the book of 
Revelation being addressed to the angels of 
the respective churches named by the apostle. 
But It is far from being obvious what is im- 
plied under the appellation angel ; there has 
been much dispute about this point, and it 
IS certainly a deviation from all the usual 
rules by which we are guided in interpreting 
scripture, to bring an obscure and doubtful 
passage in illustration of one, about the im- 
port of which, if we attend to the language 
used, there can be no doubt. It may, there- 
fore, be safely affirmed that there is nothing 
clear and specific m the wTitings of the New 
Testament which qualifies the positive decla- 
rations that bishops and presbyters were the 
same officers ; that the ground upon which the 
distinction between them is placed, is, at least, 
far from obviously supporting it ; and that 
there is not the slightest intimation that the 
observance of such a distinction is at all im- 
portant, much less absolutely essential to a 
true Christian church, insomuch that, where 
it is disregarded, the ordinances of divine ap- 
pointment cannot be properly dispensed. If 
therefore it be established, — and some of the 
most learned and zealous advocates for the 
hierarchy which afterwards arose have been 
compelled to admit it, — that scripture has not 
recognised any difference of rank or okIlu* 
between the ordinary teachers of the gospel. 
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all other means of maintaining this differ- 
ence should be with Protestants of no force. 
It may be shown that the admission of the 
distinction is not incompatible with the 
great ends for which a ministry was ap- 
pointed, and even in particular cases may 
tend to promote them ; but still it is merely a 
matter of human regulation, not binding upon 
Christians, and not in any way connected 
with the vital influence of the gospel dispen- 
sation. The whole of the writers of antiquity 
may be urged in support of it, if that could 
be done ; and, after all, every private Chris- 
tian would be entitled to judge for himself, 
and to be directed by his own judgment, 
unless it be maintained that where scripture 
has affirmed the existence of equality, this is 
to be counteracted and set at nought by the 
testimonies and assertions of a set of writers, 
who, although honoured with the name of 
fathers, are very far, indeed, from being in- 
fallible, and who have, in fact, often delivered 
sentiments which even they who, upon a 
particular emergency, cling to them, must 
confess to be directly at variance with all 
that is sound in reason, or venerable and 
sublime in religion. It also follows, from 
the scriptural identity of bishops anti pres- 
byters, that no church in which this identity 
is preserved, can on that account be consi- 
dered as having departed from the apostolic 
model, or its ministers be viewed, at least 
with any good reason, as having less ground 
to hope for the blessing of (iod upon their 
spiritual labours ; because if we admit the 
contrary, we must also admit that the in- 
spired writers, instead of properly regulating 
tne church, betrayed it into error, by omit- 
ting to make a distinction closely allied with 
the essence of religion. What is this but to 
say that it is safer to follow the erring direc- 
tion of frail mortals, than to follow the ad- 
monitions of those who, it is universally 
allowed, were inspired by the Holy Spirit, or 
commissioned by him to be the instructers 
of the world ? 

It is to be observed, however, that although 
bishops and presbyters were the same when 
the epistles of the New Testament were 
written, it would be going too far to contend 
that no departure from this should ever take 
place ; because, to justify such a position, it 
would be requisite that a positive injunction 
should have been given that equality must 
at all times be carefully preserved. There 
is, however, no such injunction. Unlike the 
Old Testament, which specified everything, 
even the most minute, in relation to the 
priesthood, the New only alludes in general 
terms, and very seldom, to the ministry; 
and the reason probably is, that, being in- 
tended for all nations, it left Christians at 
liberty to make such modifications in the 
ecclesiastical constitution as in their peculiar 
situation appeared best adapted for religious 
edification. The simple test to be applied to 
the varying or varied forms of church go- 
vernment, is that indicated by our Lord 


himself : By their fruits ye shall know 

them.” Wherever the regulations respecting 
the ministry are such as to divert it from the 
purposes for which it was destined, to sepa- 
rate those who form it from the flock of 
Christ, to relax their diligence in teaching, 
and to destroy the connexion between them 
and their people, so as to render their exer- 
tions of little or of no use, there we find a 
church not apostolical. But wherever the 
blessed fruits of gospel teaching are in abun- 
dance produced, where the people and the 
ministers are cordially united, and where 
every regulation is calculated to give eflicacy 
to the labours of those who have entered 
into the vineyard, we have an apostolical 
church, or, to speak more properly, a church 
of Christ, built upon a rock, because devoted 
to the beneficent objects for which our Sa- 
viour came into the world. 

The form of church government among 
the Scotch presbyterians is as follows : — ^The 
kirk-session, consisting of the minister and 
lay elders of the congregation, is the lowest 
ecclesiastical judicature. The next is the 
presbytery, which consists of all the pastors 
within a certain district, and one ruling elder 
from each parish. The provincial synods, 
of which there are fifteen, meet twice in the 
year, and are composed of the members of 
the several presbyteries within the respective 
provinces. From the kirk-sessions appeal 
lies to the presbyteries, from these to the 
synods, and from them to the general assem- 
bly, which meets annually, and is the highest 
ecclesiastical authority in the kingdom. This 
is composed of delegates from each presby- 
tery, from every royal borough, and from 
each of the Scotch universities ; and the king 
presides by a commission of his own ap- 
pointment. The Scotch ordain by the ‘May- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery,” 
before which persons may be licensed to 
preach as probationers, but cannot adminis- 
ter the sacraments. The clergy are main- 
tained by the state, and nominated to livings 
by patrons, as in other establishments. Those 
properly called the English presbyterians, 
have no connexion with the Scotch kirk. 
They are now indeed broken into separate 
churches, and follow the same form of church 
government as the congregationalists or inde- 
pendents. The name Presbyterian, therefore, 
IS now inapplicable to them although re- 
tained. So Dr. Doddridge : “ Those who 
hold every pastor to be so a bishop or over- 
seer of his own congregation, as that no 
other person or body of men have, by divine 
institution, a power to exercise any superior 
or pastoral office in it, may, properly speak- 
ing, be called, so far at least, congregational; 
and it is by a vulgar mistake that any such 
are called presbyterians.” See Efisoofa- 
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PRESCIENCE, or foreknowledge, an 
attribute of God. (See OmnisdeneeJ On 
this sul^ect three leading theories have been 
resorted to, in order to evade the difficulties 
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which are supposed to be involved in the 
opinion commonly received. The Chevalier 
Ramsay, among his other speculations, holds 
it a matter of choice in God, to think of 
finite ideas $ and similar opinions, though 
variously worded, have been occasionally 
adopted. In substance these opinions are, 
that though the knowledge of God be infinite 
as his power is infinite, there is no more rea- 
son to conclude, that his knowledge should 
be always exerted to the full extent of its 
capacity, than that his power should be em- 
ployed to the extent of lus omnipotence ; and 
that if we suppose him to choose not to know 
some contingencies, the infiniteness of his 
knowledge is not thereby impugned. To 
this it may be answered, that the infinite 
power of God is in scripture represented, as 
in the nature of things it must be, as an infi- 
nite capacity, and not as infinite in act ; but 
that the knowledge of (iod is on the con- 
trary never represented there to us as a 
capacity to acquire knowledge, but as actu- 
ally comprehending all things that are, and 
all things that can be. 2. That the notion 
of God’s choosing to know some things, and 
not to know others, supposes a reason why 
he refuses to know any class of things or 
events ; which reason, it would seem, can 
only arise out of their nature and circum- 
stances, and therefore supposes at least a 
partial knowledge of them, from which the 
reason for his not choosing to know them 
arises. The doctrine is therefore somewhat 
contradictory. But, 3. It is fatal to this 
opinion, that it does not at all meet the dif- 
ficulty arising out of the question of the 
consistence of divine prescience, and the free 
actions of men ; since some contingent 
actions, for which men have been made 
accountable, we are sure, have been fore- 
known by God, because by his JSpirit in the 
prophets they were foretold ; and if the free- 
dom of man can in these cases be reconciled 
to the prescience of God, there is no greater 
difficulty in any other case which can possi- 
bly occur. 

A second theory is, that the foreknowledge 
of contingent events, being in its own nature 
impossible, because it implies a contradic- 
tion, it does no dishonour to the divine 
Being to affirm, that of such events he has, 
and can have, no prescience whatever ; and 
thus the prescience of God, as to moral 
actions, being wholly denied, the difficulty 
in question is got rid of. To this the 
same answer must be given as to the former. 
It does not meet the case, so long as the 
scriptures are allowed to contain prophecies 
of rewardable and punishable actions. The 
great fallacy in the argument, that the cer- 
tain prescience of a moral action destroys its 
contingent nature, lies in supposing that 
contingency and certainty are the opposites 
of each otner. It is, perhaps, unfortunate, 
that a word which is of figurative etymology, 
and which consequently can only have an 
ideal application to such subje^s, should 
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have grown into common use in this discus- 
sion, because it is more liable, on that ac- 
count, to present itself to different minds 
under different shades of meaning. If, how- 
ever, the term contingent in this controversy 
has any definite meaning at all, as applied to 
the moral actions of men, it must mean their 
freedom, and stands opposed, not to cer- 
tainty, but to necessity. A free action is a 
voluntary one ; and an action which results 
from the choice of the agent, is distinguished 
from a necessary one in this, that it mip^ht 
not have been, or have been otherwise, 
according to the self-determining power of 
the agent. It is with reference to this specific 
quality of a free action, that the term contin- 
gency is used ; it might have been otherwise, 
in other words, it was not necessitated. 
Contingency in moral actions is, therefore, 
their freedom, and is opposed, not to cer- 
tainty but to constraint. The very nature of 
this controversy fixes this as the precise 
meaning of the term. The question is not, 
in point of fact, about the certainty of moral 
actions, that is, whether they will happen or 
not ; but about the nature of them, whether 
free or constrained, whether they mmt hap- 
pen or not. 'iliose who advocate this theory, 
care not about the certainty of actions, sim- 
ply considered, that is, whether they will 
take place or not ; the reason why they object 
to a certain prescience of moral actions, is 
this, — they conclude, that such a prescience 
renders them necessary. It is the quality of 
the action for which they contend not whe- 
ther it will happen or not. If contingency 
meant uncertainty, the sense m which such 
theorists take it, the dispute would be at an 
end. But though an uncertain action cannot 
be foreseen as certain, a free, unnecessitated 
action may ; for there is nothing in the know- 
ledge of the action, in the least, to affect its 
nature. Simple knowledge is, in no sense, 
a cause of action, nor can it be conceived to 
be causal, unconnected with exerted power : 
for mere knowledge, therefore, an action 
remains free or necessitated as the case may 
be. A necessitated action is not made a 
voluntary one by its being foreknown ; a free 
action is not made a necessary one. Free 
actions foreknown will not, therefore, cease 
to be contingent. But how stands the case 
as to their certainty ? Precisely on the same 
ground. The certainty of a necessary action 
foreknown, does not result from the know- 
ledge of the action, but from the operation 
of the necessitating cause ; and, m like man- 
ner, the certainty of a free action does not 
result from the knowledge of it, which is no 
cause at all, but from the voluntary cause, 
that is, the determination of the will. It 
alters not the case in the least, to say that 
the voluntary action might have been other- 
wise. Had it been otherwise, the knowledge 
of it would have been otherwise ; but as the 
will, which gives birth to the action, is not 
dependent upon the previous knowle^e of 
God, but the knowledge of the action upon 
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foresight of the choice of the will, neither 
the will nor the act is controlled by the 
knowledge ; and the action, though foreseen, 
is still free or contingent. The foreknow- 
ledge of God has then no influence upon 
either the freedom or the certainty of actions, 
for this plain reason, that it is knowledge, 
and not influence ; and actions may be cer- 
tainly foreknown, without their being ren- 
dered necessary bv that foreknowledge. But 
here it is said, “ if the result of an absolute 
contingency be certainly foreknown, it cm 
have no other result, it cannot happen other- 
wise.” 'J'his is not the true inference. It 
will not happen otherwise ; but, it may be 
asked. Why can it not happen otherwise? 
Can is an expression of potentiality, it denotes 
power or possibility. The objection is, that 
it is not possible that the action should other- 
wise happen. But why not ? What deprives 
it of that power ? If a necessary action were 
in question, it could not otherwise happen 
than as the necessitating cause shall compel ; 
but then that would arise from the necessi- 
tating cause solely, and not from the pre- 
science of the action, which is not causal. 
But if the action be free, and it enter into 
the very nature of a voluntary action to be 
unconstrained, then it might have happened 
in a thousand other ways, or not have hap- 
pened at all; the foreknowledge of it no 
more affects its nature iii this case than in 
the other. All its potentiality, so to speak, 
still remains, independent of foreknowledge, 
which neither adds to its power of hajipemng 
otherwise, nor diminishes it. But then we 
are told, that “ the prescience of it, in that 
case, must be uncertain.” Not unless any 
person can prove, that the divine prescience 
is unable to dart through all the woi kings of 
Bie human mind, all its comparison of things 
in the judgment, all the influences of motives 
on the affections, all the hesitances and 
baitings of the wdl, to its final choice. 
“ 8iich knowledge is too wonderful for us,” 
but it is the knowledge of Him who under- 
standeth the thoughts of man afar off'.” 
“But if a contingency will have a given 
result, to that result it must be determined.” 
Not in the least. We have seen that it can- 
not be determined to a given result by mere 
})recognition ; for we have evidence in our 
owm minds that mere knowledge is not causal 
to the actions of another. It is determined 
to its result by the will of the agent ; but 
even in that case, it cannot be said, that it 
mmt be determined to that result, because it is 
of the nature of freedom to be unconstrained : 
so that here we have an instance in the case 
of a free agent that he will act in some par- 
ticular manner ; but it by no means follows 
from what will be, whether foreseen or not, 
that it must be. 

The third theory amounts, in brief, to this, 
that the foreknowledge of God must be sup- 
posed to differ so much from anything of the 
kind which we perceive in ourselves, and 
from any ideas which we can possibly form 
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of that property of the divine nature, that 
no argument respecting it can be grounded 
upon our imperfect notions; and that all 
controversy on subjects connected with it, is 
idle and fruitless. But though foreknow- 
ledge in God should be admitted to be some- 
thing of a “very diflferent nature” to the 
same quality in man, yet as it is represented 
as something equivalent to foreknowledge, 
whatever that something may be, since in 
consequence of it, prophecies have actually 
been uttered and fulfilled, and of such a 
kind, too, as relate to actions for which men 
have in fact been held accountable ; all the 
original difficulty of reconciling contingent 
events to this something, of which human 
foreknowledge is a “kind of shadow,” as 
“ a map of China is to China itself,” remains 
in full force. The difficulty is shifted, but 
not removed. It may, therefore, be certainly 
concluded, if at least the holy scriptures are 
to be our guide, that the omniscience of God 
comprehends his certain prescience of all 
events however contingent ; and if anything 
more were necessary to strengthen the argu- 
ment above given, it might he drawn from 
the irrational, and, above all, the unscriptural 
consequences, which would follow from the 
denial of this doctrine These are forcibly 
stated by president Edwards : — “ It would 
follow from this notion, (namely, that the 
Almighty doth not foreknow what will be 
the result of future contingencies,) that as 
God is liable to be continually repenting 
what he has done ; so he must be exposed to 
be constantly changing his mmd and inten- 
tions as to nis future conduct ; altering Ins 
measures, relinquishing his old designs, and 
forming new schemes and projections. For 
his jmrposes, even as to the main parts of 
his scheme, namely, such as belong to the 
state of his moral kingdom, must be always 
liable to be broken, through want of fore- 
sight ; and he must be continually putting 
his system to rights, as it gets out of order, 
through the contmgcnce of the actions of 
moral agents : He must be a Being who, 
instead of being absolutely immutable, must 
necessarily be the subject of infinitely the 
most numerous acts of repentance, and 
changes of intention, of any being whatso- 
ever ; for this plain reason, that his vastly 
extensive charge comprehends an infinitely 
greater number of those things which are to 
him contingent and uncertain. In such a 
situation he must have little else to do, but 
to mend broken links as well as he can, and 
be rectifying his disjointed frame and disor- 
dered movements, in the best manner the 
case will allow. The Supreme Lord of all 
things must needs be under great and miser- 
able disadvantages, in governing the world 
which he has made, and has the care of, 
through his being utterly unable to find out 
things of chief importance, which hereafter 
shall befal his system ; which, if he did but 
know, he might make seasonable provision 
for. In many cases, there may be very great 
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necessity that he should make provision, in 
the manner of his ordering and disposing 
things, for some great events which are to 
happen, of vast and extensive influence, and 
endless consequence to the universe ; which 
he may see afterwards, when it is too late, 
and may wish in vain that he had known 
beforehand, that he might have ordered his 
affairs accordingly. And it is in the power 
of man, on these principles, by his devices, 
purposes, and actions, thus to disappoint 
God, break his measures, make him conti- 
nually to change his mind, subject him to 
vexation, and bring him into confusion.” 

Socinus and his early followers would not 
allow that God possesses any knowledge of 
future contingencies. The schoolmen, in 
reference to this species of knowledge in 
God. invented that called scienlia media, and 
which they “ define as that by which God 
knows, sub conditione, what men or angels 
will do according to the liberty which they 
have, when they are placed in these or those 
circumstances, or in this or in that order of 
things.” When Gomarus, the opponent of 
Arminius, found that his opinion concerning 
the object of reprobation was clogged with 
this absurdity — that it made God to be the 
author of Adam’s sin, he very astutely took 
refuge m this conditionate foreknowledge, 
and, in his corrected theses on predestina- 
tion, ])ubhshed after the death of Armimus, 
he describes it as “ that by which God, 
through the infinite light of his own know- 
ledge, foreknows some future things, not 
absolutely, but as placed under a certain 
condition.” Walseus, the celebrated anta- 
tagonist of Episcopms, had recourse to the 
same expedient. This distinction has been 
adopted by very few of those who espouse 
the doctrines of general redemption; and 
who believe that every event, how contin- 
gent soever to the creature, is, with respect 
to God, certainly foreknown. An old Eng- 
lish divine thinks, that ” in the sacred 
scriptures certain not obscure vestiges are 
apparent of this kind of knowledge, of 
things that will happen thus or otherwise, 
on the supposition of the occurrence of this 
or that cnrcumstance. Omitting the well- 
known example of David in Keilah, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 12, and of Chorazm and Bethsaida, 
Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13, consult, among 
other sayings of the same description, the 
answer of our Saviour to the chief priests 
and scribes, who had asked, ‘ Art thou the 
Christ ? Tell us.’ And he said imto them, 

‘ If I tell you, ye will not believe,’ In the 
subsequent verse he adds, ‘ If I also ask you, 
ye will not answer me, nor let me go,’ Luke 
xxii. 67, 68. You have here three events 
specified, which yet will not occur even on 
the supposition of Christ our Lord himself ” 
This kind of knowledge might very well be 
included in that of scientia msionis, because 
the latter ought to include, not what God 
will do and wiat his creatures will do under 
his iqppointment, but what they will do by 
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his permission as free agents, and what ho 
will do, as a consequence of this, m his 
character of Governor and I^rd, But since 
the predestinarians had confounded scientia 
vistonis with a predestinating decree, the 
scientia media well expressed what they had 
left quite unaccounted for, and which they 
had assumed did not really exist, — the ac- 
tions of creatures endowea wdth free will, 
and the acts of Deity which from eternity 
were consequent upon them. If such ac- 
tions do not take place, then men are not 
free ; and if the rectoral acts of God are not 
consequent upon the actions of the creature 
in the order of the divine intention, and the 
conduct of the creature is consequent upon 
the fore-ordained rectoral acts of God, then 
we reach a necessitating eternal decree, 
which, in fact, the predestinarian contends 
for ; but it unfortunately brings after it con- 
sequences which no subtleties have ever been 
able to shake off, — that the only actor in the 
universe is God himself ; and that the only 
distinction among events is, that one class 
IS brought to pass by God directly, and the 
other indirectly, not by the agency, but by 
the mere instrumentality, of his creatures. 

PRIEST, cl general name for the minister 
of religion. The priest under the law was, 
among the Hebrews, a person consecrated 
and ordained of God to offer up sacrifices for 
his own sms and those of the people. Lev. 
iv. 5, 6. The priesthood was not annexed 
to a certain family till after the promulgation 
of the law of Moses. Before that time the 
first-born of every family, the fathers, the 
princes, the kings were priests. Cain and 
Abel, Noah, Abraham, Job, Abimelech and 
Laban, Isaac and Jacob, offered themselves 
their own sacrifices Jn the solemnity of the 
covenant that the Lord made with his peo- 
ple at the foot of Mount Sinai, Moses per- 
formed the office of mediator, Exod. xxiv. 
5, 6 ; and young men were chosen from 
among the children of Israel to perform the 
office of priests. But after the Lord had 
chosen the tribe of Levi to serve him in his 
tabernacle, and the priesthood was annexed 
to the family of Aaron, then the right of 
offering sacrifices to God was reserved to the 
priests alone of this family. The Lord or- 
dained, Num. xvi. 40, that no stranger, which 
was not of the seed of Aaron, should come 
near to offer incense unto the Lord, that he 
might not be as Korah and his company. 
The punishment of Uzziah is well known, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 19, who, having presumed to 
offer incense to the Lord, was suddenly 
smitten with a leprosy, put out of his palace, 
and excluded from the administration of 
affairs to the day of his death. However, it 
seems that, on certain occasions, the judges 
and the kings of the Hebrews offered sacri- 
fices unto the Lord, especially before a con- 
stant place of worship was fi.xed at Jerusa- 
lem ; for in 1 Sam. vii. 8, we are told that 
Samuel, who was no priest, offered a lamb 
for a burnt-sacrifice to the Lord; and in 
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1 Sam. ix. 13, H is said that this prophet was 
to bless the offering of the people, which 
should seem to be a function appropriated 
to the priests ; lastly, 1 Sam, xvi. 5, he goes 
to Bethlehem, where he offers a sacrifice at 
the inauguration or anointing of David. 
Saul himself offered a burnt-offering to the 
Lord, perhaps as being king of Israel, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 9, 10. Elijah also offered a burnt-offering 
upon Mount Carmel, 1 Kings xviii. 33. 
David himself sacrificed, (at least the text 
expresses it so,) at the ceremony of bringing 
the ark to Jerusalem, and at the floor of 
Araunah, 2 Sam. vi. 13. Solomon went up 
to the brazen altar that was at (libeon, and 
there offered sacrifices, 2 Chron. i. 6. It is 
true the above passages are commonly ex- 
plained by supposing that these princes 
offered their sacrifices by the hands of the 

? irie8t8 ; but the sacred text will by no means 
avour such explanations ; and it is very 
natural to imagine, that in the quality of 
kings and heads of the people, they had the 
privilege of performing some sacerdotal func- 
tions, upon some extraordinary occasions ; 
thus, we see David clothed with the priestly 
ephod, and consulting the Lord ; and upon 
another occasion we find David and Solomon 
pronounce solemn benedictions on the peo- 
ple, 2 Sara. vi. 18 ; 1 Kings viii. 55. God 
naving reserved to himself the first-born of 
all Israel, because he had preserved them 
from the hand of the destroying angel in 
Egypt, by way of exchange or compensation 
accepted of the tribe of Levi for the service 
of the tabernacle. Numbers hi. 41. Of the 
three sons of Levi, Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari, the Lord chose the family of Kohath, 
and out of this the house of Aaron, to exer- 
cise the functions of the priesthood. All the 
rest of the family of Kohath, even the children 
of Moses and their descendants, remained of 
the order of mere Levites. See Levites. 

The posterity of the sons of Aaron, namely, 
Eleazar and Ithamar, Lev. x. 1 — 5 ; 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1, 2, had so increased in number in 
the time of David, that they were divided into 
twenty- four classes, which officiated a week 
at a time alternately. Sixteen classes were of 
the family of Eleazar, and eight of the family 
of Ithamar. Each class obeyed its own pre- 
fect or ruler. I'he class Jojarib was the first 
in order, and the class Abia was the eighth, 
1 Mac. ii. 1 ; Luke i. 5 ; I Chron. xxiv. 3 — 
19. This division of the priesthood was 
continued as a permanent arrangement after 
the time of David, 2 Chron. viii. 14 ; xxxi. 
2 ; XXXV. 4, 5. Indeed, although only four 
classes returned from the captivity, the dis- 
tinction between them, and also the ancient 
names, were still retained, Ezra ii. 36 — 39 ; 
Neh. vii. 39—42 ; xii. 1. 

Aaron the High Priest was set apart to 
his office by the same ceremonies with which 
his sons the priests were, with this exception, 
that the former was clothed in his robes, and 
the sacred oil was poured upon his head, 
£xod. xxix. 5—9 ; Lev. viii. 2. The other 
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ceremonies were as follows. The priests, all 
of them with their bodies washed, and clad 
in their appropriate dress, assembled before 
the altar, where a bullock, two rams, unlea- 
vened bread, and wafers of two kinds in 
baskets, were in readiness. When they had 
placed their hands upon the head of the bul- 
lock, he was slain by Moses as a sin-offering. 
He touched the horns of the altar with the 
blood, poured the remainder of it round its 
base, and placed the parts which were to 
compose the sacrifice on its top. The re- 
maining parts of the animal were all burnt 
without the camp, Exod. xxix. 10 — 14 ; Lev. 
viii. 2, 3, 14 — 17. They in like manner 

placed their hands on the head of one of the 
rams, which was also slam by Moses for a 
whole burnt-offering, the blood was sprinkled 
around the altar, and the parts of the ram 
were separated and burnt upon it, Exod. 
xxix. 15 — 18 ; Lev. viii. 18 — 21. The other 
ram, when the priests had laid their hands 
upon him, was likewise slam by Moses for 
the sacrifice of consecration. He touched 
with the blood the tip of the right ear of the 
priests, the thumb of the right hand, and the 
great toe of the right foot. The rest of the 
blood he sprinkled m part upon the bottom 
of the altar, and a part he mingled with the 
consecrated oil, and sprinkled on the priests 
and their garments. He anointed the High 
Pnest by pouring a profusion of oil upon 
his head ; whence he is called the anointed, 
Lev. v. 3, 5, 16; vi. 15; Psalm cxxxiii. 2. 
Certain parts of the sacrifice, namely, the 
fat, the kidneys, the haunches, the caul 
above the liver, and the right shoulder, also 
one cake of unleavened bread, a cake of oiled 
bread, and a wafer, were placed liy Moses 
upon the hands of the priests, that they 
might offer them to God. This ceremony 
was called “ filling the hands,” expressions 
which accordingly in a number of passages 
mean the same as consecrating, Exod. xxxii. 
29 ; Leviticus xvi 32 ; 1 Chronicles xxix. 5. 
All the parts which have been mentioned 
as being placed in the hands of the priests, 
were at last burnt upon the altar. This 
ceremony, which continued for eight days, 
for ever separated the priests from all 
the other Israelites, not excepting the Le- 
vites ; so that there was subsequently no 
need of any further consecration, neither for 
themselves nor their posterity. Exodus xxix. 
35 — 37 ; Lev. x. 7 ; Rom. i. 1 ; Eph. iii. 3 ; 
Acts xiii. 2, 3. That the ceremonies of in- 
auguration or consecration, however, were 
practised at every new accession of a High 
Priest to his office, seems to be hinted in tiie 
following passages, Exod. xxix. 29 ; Lev. xvi. 
32 ; xxi. 10 ; Num. xx. 26 — 28 ; xxxv. 25. 

It was not customary for the priests to wear 
the sacerdotal dress except when performing 
their oflicial duties, Exod. xxviii. 4, 43 ; Ezek. 
xlii. 14 ; xhv. 19. The description of the 
dress of the priests which is given in Exod. 
xxviii. is by some thought defective, as many 
things are passed in silence, apparently for 
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the reason that they were at that time sulE- 
ciently well known, without being* expressly 
stated. Some additional information is com- 
municated to 118 by Josephus ; but the dress 
of the priests, as ne describes it, may have 
been in some respects of recent origin. It 
was as follows : 1. A sort of hose, made of 
cotton or linen, which was fastened round 
the loins, and extended down so as to cover 
the thighs. Lev. vi. 10; Ezek. xliv. 18. 2. A 
tunic of cotton which extended, in the days 
of Josephus, down to the ankles. It was 
furnished with sleeves, and was fabricated 
all of one piece, without being sewn, Exod. 
xxviii. 39| 41 ; xxix. 5 ,* Johnxix. 23. 3. The 
girdle. According to Josephus it was a 
hand's breadth in width, woven m such a 
manner as to exhibit the appearance of 
scales, and ornamented with embroidered 
flowers in purple, dark blue, scarlet, and 
white. It was worn a little below the 
breast, encircled the body twice, and was 
tied in a knot before. The extremities of 
the girdle hung down nearly to the ankle. 
The priest, when engaged in his sacred 
functions, in order to prevent his being im- 
peded by them, threw them over his left 
shoulder, Exod. xxxix. 27 — 29- 4. The 

mitre or turban was originally acuminated 
m its shape, was lofty, and was bound upon 
the head, Exod. xxviii. 8, 40 ; xxix. 9 ; Lev. 
viii. 13. In the time of Josephus the shape 
of the mitre had become somewhat altered ; 
it was circular, was covered with a piece 
of fine linen, and sat so closely on the upper 
part of the head, (for it did not cover the 
whole of the head,) that it would not fall off 
w'hen the body was bent down. The He- 
brew priests, like those of Egypt and other 
nations, performed their sacred duties with 
naked feet ; a symbol of reverence and vene- 
ration, Exod. iii. 5 ; Joshua v. J5. 

The ordinary priests served immediately 
at the altar, offered sacrifices, killed and 
flayed them, and poured the blood at the 
foot of the altar, 2 Chron. xxix. 34 ; xxxv. 
11. They kept a perpetual fire burning 
upon the altar of burnt-sacrifices, and in the 
lamps of the golden candlestick that was in 
the sanctuary ; they prepared the loaves of 
shcwbread, baked them, and changed them 
every sabbath-day. Every day, night and 
morning, a priest appointed by casting lots 
at the beginning of the week, brought into 
the sanctuary a smoking censer, and set it 
upon the golden table, otherwise called the 
altar of perfumes, Luke i. 9- The priests 
were not suffered to offer incense to the Lord 
with strange fire. Lev. x. 1, 2 ; that is, with 
any other fire than what should be taken from 
the altar of burnt-sacrifices. It is well known 
with what severity God chastised Nadab and 
Abihu for having failed in this. Those that 
would dedicate themselves to perpetual service 
in the temple were well received, and were 
maintained by the constant and daily offer- 
ings, Deut. xviii. 6 — 8. The Lord had given 
no lands of inheritance to the tribe of Levi 
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in the distribution of the land of promise. 
He designed that they should be supported 
by the tithes, the first-fruits, the offerings 
that were made in the temple, by their 
share of the sin-offerings, and thanksgiving- 
offerings that were sacrificed in the temple, 
of which certain parts were appropriated to 
the priests. They had also a share in the 
wool when the sheep were shorn. All the 
first-born, both of man and beast, belonged 
to the Lord, that is, to his priests. The men 
were redeemed for the sum of five shekels, 
Num. xviii. 15, 16. The first-born of im- 
pure animals were redeemed or exchanged, 
but the clean animals were not redeemed 
they were sacrificed to the Lord, their blood 
was sprinkled about the altar, and all the 
rest belonged tu the priest, Num. xviii. 17 — 
19. The first-fruits of trees, Lev. xix. 23, 
24, that is, those that came on the fourth 
year, belonged also to the priest. They gave 
also to the jiricsts and Levites an allowance 
out of the dough that they kneaded. They 
had the tithe of all the fruits of the land, 
and of all animals which were fed under the 
shepherd's crook. Lev. xxvii. 31, 32. God 
also provided them with houses and accom- 
modations, by appointing them forty- eight 
Cities for their habitations, Num. xxxv. 1 — 3. 
In the precincts of these cities they possessed 
as far as a thousand cubits beyond the walls. 
Of these forty-eight cities six were appointed 
to be cities of refuge, for the sake of those 
who should commit any casual or involuntary 
manslaughter; the priests had thirteen of 
these for their share, and all the others be- 
longed to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 19. One of 
the chief employments of the priests, next to 
attending upon the sacrifices and the service 
of the tabernacle or temple, was the instruc- 
tion of the people and the deciding contro- 
versies, distinguishing the several sorts of 
leprosy, the causes of divorce, the waters of 
jealousy, vows, all causes relating to the law, 
the uncleannesses that were contracted seve- 
ral ways; all these things were brought 
before the priests, Hosea iv. 0 ; Mai. ii. 7, 
&c. ; Lev. xiii 14 ; Num. v. 14, 15. They 
publicly blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord. In time of war their business was 
to carry the ark of the covenant, to consult 
the Lord, to sound the holy trumpets, and 
encourage and harangue the army. 

The term priest is most properly given to 
Christ, of whom the High rnests under the 
law were types and figures, he being the 
High Priest especially ordained of God, who, 
by the sacrifice of himself, and by his inter- 
cession, opens the way to reconciliation 
with God, Heb. viii. 17; ix. 11—25. The 
word is also applied to every true believer 
who is enabled to offer up himself “ a spirit- 
ual sacrifice acceptable to God through 
Christ,” 1 Pel. ii. 5 ; Rev. i. 6. But it is like- 
wise impropeily applied to Christian minis- 
ters, who have no sacrifices to offer ; unless, 
indeed, when it is considered as contracted 
from presbyter, which signifies an elder, and 
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is the name given in the New Testament to 
those who were appointed to the office of 
teaching and ruling in the chiu-ch of God. 
See Aaron. 

PRISCILLA, a Christian woman, well 
known in the Acts, and in St Paul’s epistlp ; 
sometimes placed before her husband Aquila. 
From Ephesus this pious pair went to Rome, 
where tney were when St. Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, A.D 58, He salutes 
them the first of all, with great commenda- 
tions, Rom. xvi. 3. They returned into Asia 
some time afterwards ; and St. Paul, writing 
to Timothy, desires him to salute them on 
his behalf, 2 Tim. iv. 19* A.D 65. 

PROFANE, an epithet applied to those 
who abuse and contemn holy things. The 
scripture calls Esau profane, because he sold 
his birth-right, which was considered a holy 
thing, not only because the priesthood was 
annexed to it, but also because it was a privi- 
lege relating to Ciirist, and a type of the 
title of believers to the heavenly inheritance, 
Heb. xii. 16. The priests of the race of 
Aaron were enjoined to distinguish between 
sacred and profane, between pure and pol- 
luted, Lev. X. 10; xix. 7, 8. Hence they 
were prohibited the use of wine during their 
attendance on the temple service, that their 
spirits mi^ht not be discomposed by excite- 
ment. To profane the temple, to profane 
the sabbath, to profane the altar, are common 
expressions to denote the violation of the 
rest of the sabbath, the entering of foreign- 
ers mto the temple, or the want of rever- 
ence in those that entered it, and the im- 
pious sacrifices that were offered on the altar 
of the Lord. 

PROMISE, an assurance given by God, 
in his word, of bestowing blessings upon his 
people, 2 Pet. i. 4. The word in the New 
Testament is usually taken for the promises 
that God heretofore made to Abraham, and 
the other patriarchs, of sending the Messiah, 
and conferring his Holy Spirit and eternal 
life on those that should believe on him. 
It is in this sense that the apostle Paul com- 
monly uses the word promise, Rom. iv. 13, 
14 ; Gal. lii. 14, 17, 18, 21, 22, 29. The 
promises of the new covenant are called bet- 
ter than those of the old, Heb. viii. 6, because 
they are more spiritual, clear, comprehen- 
sive, and universal than those of the Mosaic 
covenant. ITie time of the promise, Acts 
vii. 17, is the time of fulfilling the promise. 
The cliildren of the promise” are, 1. The 
Israelites descended from Isaac, in oppo- 
sition to the Ishmaelites descended from 
Ishmael and Hagar. 2, The Jews con- 
verted to Christianity, in opposition to the 
obstinate Jews, who would not believe in 
Christ. 3. All true believers w'ho are born 

X in by the supernatural power of God, and 
3 by faith lay hold on tne promise of sal- 
vation m Jesus Christ. 

PROPHECY, the prediction of future 
evente ; it is especially understood of those 
predictions which are contained in the holy 
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scriptures; all of wliich claim divine in- 
spiration, and by their wonderful fulfilment 
are proved to have proceeded from God, 
who only with certainty can know the 
future. Prophecy is one great branch of the 
external evidence of the truth of the scrip- 
tures ; and the nature and force of this kind 
of evidence may here be properly pointed 
out. No argument d priori against the pos- 
sibility of prophecy can be attempted by any 
one who believes in the existence and infi- 
nitely perfect nature of God. The infidel 
author of “ The Moral Philosopher,” indeed, 
rather insinuates than attempts fully to 
establish a dilemma with which to perplex 
those who regard prophecy as one of the 
proofs of a divine revelation. He thinks 
that either prophecy must respect events 
necessary, as depending upon necessary 
causes, which might be certainly foreknown 
and })redicted ; or that, if human actions are 
free, and effects contingent, the possibility 
of prophecy must be given up, as it implies 
foreknowledge, which, if granted, would 
render them necessary. The first part of 
this objection <might be allowed, were there 
no predictions to be adduced in favour of a 
professed revelation, except such as related 
to events which human experience has taught 
to be dependent upon some cause, the exist- 
ence and necessary operation of which are 
within the compass of human knowledge. But 
to foretel such events would not be to pro- 
phesy, any more than to say that it will be 
light to-morrow at noon, or that on a certain 
day and hour next year there will occur an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, when that event 
has been previously ascertained by astro- 
nomical calculation. If, however, it were 
allowed that all events depended upon a 
chain of necessary causes, yet, in a variety 
of instances, the argument from prophecy 
would not be at all affected ; for the fore- 
telling of necessary results in certain circum- 
stances is beyond human intelligence, be- 
cause they can only be known to Him by 
whose power those necessary causes on which 
they depend have been arranged, and who has 
rescribed the times of their operation. To 
orrow a case, for the sake of illustration, 
from the scriptures, though the claims of their 
predictions are not now in question ; let us 
allow that such a prophecy as that of Isaiah 
respecting the taking of Babylon by Cyrus 
was uttered, as it purports to be, more than 
a century before (>rus was born, and that 
all the actions of Cyrus and his army, and 
those of the Babylonian monarch and his 
people, were necessitated ; is it to be main- 
tained that the chain of necessitating causes 
running through more than a centuiy co^d 
be traced by a human mind, so as to describe 
the precise manner in which that fatality 
would unfold itself, even to the turning of 
the river, the drunken carousal of the inha- 
bitants^ and the neglect of shutting the gates 
of the city? This being by uniform and 
universal experience known to be above 
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all human apprehension, would therefore 
prove that the prediction was made in con- 
sequence of a communication from a supe- 
rior and divine Intelligence. Were events, 
therefore, subjected to invincible fate and 
necessity, there might nevertheless be pro- 
phecy. 

The other branch of the dilemma is 
founded on the notion that if we allow the 
moral freedom of human actions, prophecy 
is impossible, because certain foreknowledge 
is contrary to that freedom, and fixes and 
renders the event necessary. To this the 
reply is, that the objection is founded on a 
false assumption, the divine foreknowledge 
having no more influence in effectuating or 
making certain any event than human fore- 
knowledge in the degree in which it may 
exist, there being no moral causality at all in 
knowledge. This lies in the will, which is 
the determining acting principle in every 
agent; or, as Dr. Samuel Clarke has ex- 
pressed it, in answer to another kind of ob- 
jector, God’s infallible judgment concern- 
ing contingent truths does no more alter the 
nature of the things, and cause them to be 
necessary, than our judging right at any time 
concerning a contingent truth makes it cease 
to be contingent ; or than our science of a 
present truth is any cause of its being either 
true or present. Here, therefore, lies the 
fallacy of our author’s argument. Because, 
from God’s foreknowing the existence of 
things depending upon a chain of necessary 
causes, it follows that the existence of the 
things must needs be necessary ; therefore, 
f^rom God’s judging infallibly concerning 
things which depend not on necessary but 
free causes, he concludes that these tnings 
also depend not upon free but necesspy 
causes. Contrary, I say, to the supposition 
in the argument ; for it must not be first 
supposed that things are in their own nature 
necessary ; but from the power of judging 
infallibly concerning free events, it must be 
proved that things, otherwise supposed free, 
will thereby unavoidably become necessary.” 
The whole question lies in this, Is the simple 
knowledge of an action a necessitating cause 
of the action ? And the answer must be in the 
negative, as every man’s consciousness will as- 
sure him. If the causality of influence, either 
immediate, or by the arrangement of com- 
pelling events, be mixed up with this, the 
ground is shifted ; and it is no longer a ques- 
tion which respects simple prescience. (See 
Prescience.) This metaphysical objection hav- 
ing no foundation in truth, the force of the 
evidence arising from predictions of events, 
distant, and beyond the power of human saga- 
city to anticipate, and uttered as authentica- 
tions of a divine commission, is apparent. 
“ Such predictions, whether in the form of 
declaration, description, or representation of 
things future,” as Mr. Boyle justly observes, 
** are supernatural things, and may properly 
be ranked among miracles.” For when, for 
itistance, the events arc distant many years 
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or ages from the utteiing of the prediction 
itself, depending on causes not so much as 
existing when the prophecy was spoken and 
recorded, and likewise upon various circum- 
stances and a long arbitrary series of things, 
and the fluctuating uncertainties of human 
volitions, and especially when they depend 
not at all upon any external circumstances 
nor upon any created being, but arise merely 
from the counsels and appointment of God 
himself,— such events can be foreknown only 
by that Being, one of whose attributes is 
omniscience, and can be foretold by him only 
to whom the “ Father of lights” snail reveal 
them ; so that whoever is manifestly endued 
with that predictive power must, in that in- 
stance, speak and act by divine inspiration, 
and what he pronounces of that kind must 
be received as the word of God; nothing 
more being necessary to assure us of this 
than credible testimony that such predictions 
were uttered before the event, or conclusive 
evidence that the records which contain 
them arc of the antiquity to which they 
pretend. 

The distinction between the prophecies of 
scripture and the oracles of heathenism is 
marked and essential. In the heathen ora- 
cles we cannot discern any clear and une- 
quivocal tokens of genuine prophecy. They 
were destitute of dignity and importance, 
had no connexion with each other, tended to 
no object of general concern, and never 
looked into times remote from their own. 
We read only of some few predictions and 
prognostications, scattered among the writ- 
ings of poets and philosophers, most of 
which, besides being very weakly authenti- 
cated, appear to have been answers to ques- 
tions of merely local, personal, and tempo- 
rary concern, relating to the issue of aflairs 
then actually in hand, and to events speedily 
to be determined. Far from attempting to 
form any chain of prophecies, respecting 
things far distant as to time or place, or mat- 
ters contrary to human probability, and re- 
quiring supernatural agency to eftect them, 
tile heathen priests and soothsayers did not 
even pretend to a systematic and connected 
plan. They hardly dared, indeed, to assume 
the prophetic character in its full force, but 
stood trembling, as it were, on the brink of 
futurity, conscious of their inability to ven- 
ture beyond the depths of human conjecture. 
Hence their predictions became so fleeting, 
so futile, so uninteresting, that, though 
they were collected together as worthy of 
preservation, they soon fell into disrepute 
and almost total oblivion. (See Oracles.) 
The scripture prophecies, on the other hand, 
constitute a series of divine predictions, re- 
lating principally to one grand object, of 
universal importance, the work of man’s re- 
demption, and earned on in regular progtes- 
sion through the patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian dispensations, with a harmony 
and uniformity of design, clearlv indicating 
one and the same divine Author. They 

• r. tjr 
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8peak of the agents to be emplopd in it, and 
especially of the great agent, the Redeemer 
himself ; and of those mighty and awful pro- 
ceedings of Providence as to the nations of 
the earth, by which judgment and mercy are 
exercised with reference both to the ordinaiy 
principles of moral government, and especi- 
ally to this restoring economy, to its strug- 
gles, its oppositions, and its triumphs. They 
all meet in Christ, as in their proper centre, 
and in him only ; however many of the single 
lines, when considered apart, may be ima- 
gined to have another direction, and though 
they may pass through intermediate events. 
If we look, says Bishop Hurd, into the pro- 
phetic writings, we find that prophecy is of 
a prodigious extent ; that it commenced from 
the fall of man, and reaches to the consum- 
mation of all things ; that for many ages it 
was delivered darkly to a few persons, and 
with large intervals from the date of one 
rophecy to that of another ; but, at length, 
ecame more clear, more frequent, and was 
uniformly carried on in the line of one peo- 
ple, separated from the rest of the world, — 
among other re*a8ons assigned, for this prin- 
cipally, to be the repository of the divine 
oracles; that, with some intermission, the 
spirit of prophecy subsisted among that peo- 
ple to the coming of Christ ; that he himself 
and his apostles exercised this power in the 
most conspicuous manner, and left behind 
them many medictions, recorded in the 
books of the New Testament, which profess 
to respect very distant events, and even run 
out to the end of time, or, in St. John’s ex- 
pression, to that period “ when the mystery 
of God shall be perfected.” Further, beside 
the extent of this prophetic scheme, the dig- 
nity of the Person whom it concerns deserves 
our consideration, lie is described in terms 
which excite the most august and magnifi- 
cent ideas. He is spoken of, indeed, some- 
times as being “ the seed of the woman,” 
and as ** the Son of Man ; ” yet so as being 
at the same time of more than mortal ex- 
traction. He is even represented to us as 
being superior to men and angels; as far 
above all principality and power ; above all 
that is accounted great, whether in heaven 
or in earth; as the word and wisdom of 
God ; as the eternal Son of the Father ; as 
the Heir of all things, by whom he made the 
worlds ; as the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person. We have 
no words to denote greater ideas than these ; 
the mind of man cannot elevate itself to 
nobler conceptions. Of such transcendent 
worth and excellence is that Jesus said to 
be, to whom all the prophets bear witness ! 
Lastly, the declared purpose for* which 
the Messiah, prefigured by so long a train 
of prophecy, came into the world, eor- 
responas to all the rest of the representa- 
tion. It was not to deliver an oppressed 
nation from civil tyranny, or to erect a 
great civil empire, t^t is, to achieve one of 
Sliose acts which Mstory accounts most he. 
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roic. No: it was not a mighty state, a 
victor people. 

Non rit BxmanaperUuragkerqpta, 

that was worthy to enter into the contem- 
plation of this divine Person. It was another 
and far sublimer purpose, which he came to 
accomplish; a purpose, in comparison of 
which all our policies are poor and little, 
and all the performances of man as nothing. 
It was to deliver a world from ruin ; to abol- 
ish sm and death ; to purify and immortalize 
human nature ; and thus, in the most exalted 
sense of the words, to be the Saviour of 
men and the blessing of all nations. There 
is no exaggeration in this account : A spirit 
of prophecy pervading all time, character- 
izing one Person, of the highest dignity, and 
proclaiming the accomplishment of one pur- 
pose, the most beneficent, the most divine, 
the imagination itself can project. Such is 
the scriptural delineation of that economy 
which we call prophetic. 

The advantage of this species of evidence 
belongs then exclusively to oiir revelation. 
Heathenism never made any clear and well- 
founded pretensions to it. Mahometanism, 
though it stands itself as a proof of the truth 
of scripture prophecy, is unsupported by a 
single prediction of its own. 

The objection which has been raised to 
scrijiture prophecy, from its supposed ob- 
scurity, has no solid foundation. There is, 
It is true, a prophetic language of symbol 
and emblem ; but it is a language which is 
definite and not equivocal m its meaning, 
and as easily mastered as the language of 
poetry, by attentive persons. This, how- 
ever. is not always used. The style of the 
prophecies of scripture very often differs in 
nothing from the ordinary style of the He- 
brew poets ; and, in not a few cases, and 
those too on which the Christian builds 
most in the argument, it sinks into the plain- 
ness of historical narrative. Some degree of 
obscurity is essential to prophecy : for the 
end of it was not to gratify human curiosity, 
by a detail of future events and circum- 
stances ; and too great clearness and speci- 
ality might have led to many artful attempts 
to fulfil the predictions, and so far the evi- 
dence of their accomplishment would have 
been weakened. The two great ends of pro- 
phecy are, to excite expectation before the 
event, and then to confirm the truth by a 
striking and unequivocal fulfilment ; and it 
is a sumcient answer to the allegation of the 
obscurity of the prophecies of scripture, that 
they have abundantly accomplisWd those 
objects, among the most intelligent and in- 
vestigating, as well as among the simple and 
unlearned, in all a^es. It cannot be denied, 
for instance, leaving out particular cases 
which might be given, that by means of these 
predictions the expectation of the incarnation 
and appearance of a divine Resten^rwas kept 
up among the people to whom they were 
given, and spread even to ihe neighbouring 
nations ; that us these prophecies multiplied 
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the hope became more intense ; and that at 
the tbne of oar Lord’s coming, the expecta- 
tion of the birth of a very extraordinary per- 
Bon i^revailed, not only among the Jews, but 
among other nations, lliis purpose was 
then sufficiently answered, and an answer is 
giv^n^to the objection. In like manner pro- 
phecy serves as the basis of our hope in 
things yet to come ; in the final triumph of 
truth and righteousness on earth, the uni- 
versal establishment of the kingdom of our 
Lord, and the rewards of eternal life to be 
bestowed at his second appearing. In these 
all true Christians agree; and their hope 
could not have been so uniformly supported 
in all ages and under all circumstances, had 
not the prophecies and predictive promises 
conveyed with sufficient clearness the gene- 
ral knowledge of the good for which they 
looked, though many of its particulars be 
unrevealed. The second end of prophecy is, 
to confirm the truth by the subsequent event. 
Here the question of the actual fulfilment of 
scripture prophecy is involved ; and it is no 
argument against the unequivocal fulfilment of 
several prophecies, that many have doubted or 
denied what the believers in revelation have 
on this subject so strenuously contended for. 
How few of mankind have read the scriptures 
with serious attention, or been at the pains 
to compare their prophecies with the state- 
ments in history. How few, especially of 
the objectors to the Bible, have read it in 
this manner ! How many of them have con- 
fessed unblushingly their unacquaintance 
with its contents, or have proved what they 
have not confessed by the mistakes and mis- 
representations into which they have fallen ! 
As for the Jews, the evident dominion of 
their prejudices, their general averseness to 
discussion, and the extravagant principles of 
interpretation they have adopted for many 
ages, which set all sober criticism at defiance, 
render nugatory any authority which might 
be ascribed to their denial of the fulfilment 
of certain prophecies in the sense adopted 
by Christians. We may add to this, that 
among Christian critics themselves there 
may be much disagreement. Eccentricities 
and absurdities are found among the learned 
in every department of knowledge, and much 
of this waywardness and affectation of singu- 
larity has infected interpreters of scripture. 
But, after all, there is a truth and reason in 
every subject, which the understandings of 
the generality of men will apprehend and 
acknowledge whenever it is fully understood 
and impartially considered; to this in all 
such cases the appeal can only be made, and 
here it may be made with confidence. In- 
stances of the signal fulfilment of numerous 
prophecies are scattered through various 
articles in this volume; so that it is not 
necessary to repeat them here. A few words 
on the muhk sense of prophecy may, how- 
ever, be added. 

For want of a right apprehension of the 
true meaning of this somewhat unfortunate 
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term which has obtained in theology, an ob- 
jection of another kind has been raised, at 
though no definite meaning could be assigned 
to the prophecies of scripture. Nothing can 
be more unfounded. The double sense of 
many prophecies in the Old Testament, 
says an able writer, has been made a pre- 
text by ill-disposed men, for representing 
them as of uncertain meaning, and resembling 
the ambiguity of the pagan oracles. But 
whoever considers the subject with due atten- 
tion, will perceive how little ground there is 
for such an accusation. The equivocations 
of the heathen oracles manifestly arose from 
their ignorance of future events, and from 
their endeavours to conceal that ignorance 
by such indefinite expressions, as might be 
equally applicable to two or more events of 
a contrary description. But the double 
sense of the scripture prophecies, far from 
originating m any doubt or uncertainty, as 
to the fulfilment of them in either sense, 
springs from a foreknowledge of their ac- 
complishment in hath ; whence the prediction 
IS purposely so framed as to include both 
events, which, so far from being contrary to 
each other, are typical the one of the other, 
and are thus connected together by a mutual 
dependency or relation. This has often been 
satisfactorily proved, with respect to those 
prophecies which referred, in their primary 
sense, to the events of the Old Testament, 
and, in their further and more complex sig- 
nification, to those of the New : and on this 
double accomplishment of some proplief'ies 
18 grounded our firm expectation of the com- 
pletion of others, which remain yet unful- 
filled in their secondary sense, but which we 
justly consider as eaually uncertain in their 
issue as those whicn are already past. So 
far, then, from any valid objection lying 
against the credibility of the scripture pro- 
phecies, from these seeming ambiguities of 
meaning, we may urge them as additional 
roofs of their coming from God. For, who 
ut the Being that is infinite in knowledge 
and in counsel could so construct predictions 
as to give them a two-fold application, to 
events distant from, and, to numan fore- 
sight, unconnected with, each other ? What 
power less than divine could so frame 
them, as to make the accomplishment of 
them, in one instance, a solemn pledge and 
assurance of their completion in another 
instance, of still higher and more universal 
importance? Where i^dll the scoffer find 
anything like this! in the artifices of hea- 
then oracles, to conceal their ignorance, and 
to impose on the credulity of mankind? 
See Oracles. 

On this subject it may be observed, by way 
of general illustration, that the remarkable 
personages under the old dispensation were 
sometimes, in the description of their cha- 
racters, and in the events of their lives, the 
representatives of the future dispensers of 
evangelical blessing, as Moses and David 
were unquestionably types of Christ, Ezek, 
3 H 2 
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xtxw, 2S; Matt. xi. 14; lleb. vi. 20; vii. 

1 — 3. Persons likewise were sometimes de- 
scriptive of things, as Sarah and Hagar were 
allegorical figures of the two covenants. Gal. 
iv. 22 '--t 31 ; Rom i\. 8—13. And, on the 
other hand, things were used to symbolize 
persons, as the brazen serpent and the pas- 
chal lamb were signs of our healing and 
spotless Redeemer, Exod. xii. 46 ; John iii. 
14 ; xix. 36. And so, lastly, ceremonial ap- 
pointments and legal circumstances were 
pre-ordained as significant of gospel institu- 
tions, 1 Cor. X. 1— 11 ; Heb. viii. 5; ix., x.; 

1 Peter in. 20, 22. Hence it was that many 
of the descriptions of the prophets had a 
twofold character ; bearing often an imme- 
diate reference to present circumstances, and 
yet being in their nature predictive of future 
occurrences. What they reported of the 
type was often in a more signal manner ap- 
plicable to the thing typified. Psalm xvi. 

4 — 6, xl. 1,7 — 10; xli. 4; Lam. xiii. 1 — 30; 
John xiii. 18 ; Dan. xi. 36, 37 ; what they 
spoke literally of present, was figuratively 
descriptive of future particulars; and what 
was applied in a figurative sense to exist- 
ing ])crsons, was often actually character- 
istic of their distant archetypes, Psalm xxii. 

1 ./ — IS, &c. Many passages then in the Old 
'restaraent, which in their first aspect appear 
to be hi'itorical, are in fact prophetic, and 
they are so cited in the New I'estament, not 
by way of ordinary accommodation, or casual 
coincidence, but as intentionally predictive, 
as having a double sense, a literal and a mys- 
tical interpretation, Hoseaxi. 1; Matt. ii. 15. 

Besides these historical passages, of which 
the covert allusions were explained by the 
interpretation of the gospel writers, who 
were enlightened by the Spirit to unfold the 
mysteries of scripture, the prophets often 
uttered positive predictions wnich, in conse- 
quence of the correspondence established 
between the two dispensations, were descrip- 
tive of a double event, however they might 
be themselves ignorant of the full extent of 
those prophecies which they delivered. For 
instance, their promises of present success 
and deliverances were often significant of 
distant benefits, and secular consolation^ 
conveyed assurances of evangelical blessings, 

2 Sara. vii. 13, 14 ; Heb. i. 5. Thus their 
prophecies received completion in a first and 
secondary view. As being in part signs to 
excite confidence, they had an immediate ac- 
complishment, but were afterwards fulfilled 
in a more illustrious sense, 1 Kings xiii. 2,3; 
Isaiah vii. 14; Matt. i. 22; Dan. ix. 27; xii. 7; 
I Macc. i. 54 ; Matt. xxiv. 15 ; the prophets 
being inspired, by the suggestions of the 
Spirit, to use expressions magnificent enough 
to include the substance in the description 
of the figure, 'fhat many of the prophecies 
in the Old Testament were direct, andf singly 
and exclusively applicable to, and accom- 
plished in, our Savionr, is certain, Gen. xlix. 
10; Psalm xiii., xlv. ; Isaiah lii , liii. ; Dan. vii. 
13, 14 ; Micah v. 2 ; Zech. ix, 9; Mai iii. 1. 


It requires much attention to comprehend 
the full import and extent of this typical dis- 
pensation, and the chief obscurities which 
revail in the sacred writings are to be attri- 
uted to the double character of prophecy. 
To unravel this id, however, an interesting 
and instructive study ; though an admiration 
of the spiritual meaning should never lead 
us to disregard or undervalue the first and 
evident signification ; for many great men 
have been so dazzled by their discoveries in 
this mode of explication, as to be hurried 
into wild and extravagant excess ; as is evi- 
dent from the writings of Origen and Jerom ; 
as also from the Commentaries of Austin, 
who acknowledges that he had too far in- 
dulged m the fancies of an exuberant ima- 
gination, declaring that the other parts of 
scripture are the nest commentaries. The 
apostles and the evangelists are, indeed, the. 
best expositors ; and where those infallible 
guides have led the way, wc need not hesi- 
tate to follow their steps by the light of clear 
reason and just analogy. 

It is tins double character of prophecy 
which occasions those unexpected transitions 
and sudden interchanges of circumstance so 
observable in the prophetic books. Hence 
different predictions are sometimes blended 
and mixed together ; temporal and spiritual 
deliverances are foretold m one prophecy , 
and greater and smaller events are combined 
in one point of view. Hence, likewise, one 
chain of connected design runs through 
the whole scheme of prophecy, and a con- 
tinuation of events successively fulfilling, 
and successively branching out into new 
predictions, continued to confirm the faith, 
and to keep alive the e-xpectations, of 
the Jews. Hence was it the character of 
the prophetic spirit to be rapid in its de- 
scription, and regardless of the order of his- 
tory ; to pass with quick and unexpected 
celerity from subject to subject, and from 
period to period. “And we must allow,” 
says Lord Bacon, “ for that latitude that is 
agreeable and familiar to prophecy, which is 
of the nature of its Author, with whom a 
thousand years are but as one day.” The 
whole of the great scheme must have been 
at once present to the divine mind ; but God 
described its parts in detail to mankind, in 
such measures and in such proportions, that 
the connection of every link was obvious, 
and its relations apparent in every point 
of view, till the harmony and entire con- 
sistency of the plan were displayed to those 
Avho witnessed its perfection in the advent 
of Christ. 

PROPHETS. A prophet, in the strict 
and proper sense, was one to whom the 
knowledge of secret things was revealed, 
that he might declare them to others, whe- 
ther th^ were things past, or present, or, to 
come. The woman of Samaria perceived our 
Saviour was a prophet, by his telling her 
the secrets of herpu^/ life, John iv. 19 , The 
prophet Elisha had the present conduct of 
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his servant Gehazi revealed to him, 2 Kings 
V. 26. And most of the prophets had reve- 
lations concerning future events ; above all, 
concerning the coming and kingdom of the 
Messiah : ‘‘ He has raised up a norn of sal- 
vation for us in the house of his servant 
David, as he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets, which have been since the woild 
began,” Luke i. 69, 70. Nevertheless, m a 
more lax or analogical sense, the title pro- 
phet is sometimes given to persons who had 
no such revelation, nor were properly in- 
spired. Thus Aaron is said to be JMoses’s 
prophet: “The Loid said unto Moses, See, 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy piophct,” 
Exod. vii. 1 : because Aaron received the 
divine messages, which he carried immedi- 
ately from Moses; whereas other propliets 
receive their messages immediately from 
God himself. In tins respect, as I^loses 
stood in the place of (lod to Pliaraoii, so 
Aaron acted in the character of his prophet. 
The title of prophets is given also to the 
sacred musicians, who sung the praises of 
God, or who accompanied the song with 
musical instruments. Thus “ the sons of 
Asaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun,” 
are said to “ ])rophesy with harps, with 
psalteries, and with cymbals,” 1 Chron xxv, 
1 ; and they projihesied, it is said, “ accoid- 
injj to the order of the king.” Perhaps 
Miriam, the sister of Aaron, may be called 
a prophetess only on this account, that she 
led the concert of the women, who sung the 
song of Moses with timbrels and with dances, 
Exod. XV. 20, 21. Thus the heathen poets, 
who sung or composed verses in praise of 
their gods, were called by the Romans vates, 
or prophets; which is of the same import 
with the Greek vrpo<piiT-ns, a title which 8t. 
Paul gives to Epimenides, a Cretan poet, 
Titus 1 . 12. 

Godwin observes, that, for the propagation 
of learning, colleges and schools were in 
divers places erected for the prophets. 1 he 
first intimation wc have in scrijituro of these 
schools IS in 1 Sam. x. 5, where wc read of 
“ a company of prophets coming down from 
the high place with a psaltery, a tabret, a 
pipe, and a harp before them, and they did 
prophesy.” They are supposed to be the 
students in a college of piophets at 
or “ the hill,” as we render it, “ of God,” 
Our translators elsewhere retain the same 
Hebrew word, as supposing it to be the 
proper name of a place, “ Jonathan smote 
the garrison of the Philistines that was in 
Geba,” 1 Sam. xiii. 3 Some persons have 
imagined that the ark, or at least a syna- 
gogue, or some place of public worship, was 
at this time at Geba, and that this is the 
reason of its being styled in the former pas- 
sage l^he hill of God. We 

read afterward of such another company of 
prophets at Naioth in Ramah, “ prophesy, 
fug, and Samuel standing as appointed over 
them,” 1 Sam. xix. 19, 20. The students in 
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these colleges were called sons of the pro- 
phets, who are frequently mentioned in after 
ages, even in the most degenerate times. 
Thus we read of the sons of the prophets 
that were at Bethel ; and of another school 
at Jericho ; and of the sons of the prophets 
at Gilgal, 2 Kings ii. 3, 5; iv. 38. it should 
seem, that these sons of the prophets were 
very numerous ; for of this sort were proba- 
bly the prophets of the Lord, whom Jezebel 
cut off ; “ but Obadiah took an hundred of 
them, and hid them by fifty in a cave,” 1 
Kings xviii. 4. In these schools young men 
were educated under a proper master, who 
was commonly, if not always, an inspired 
prophet, m the knowledge of religion, and 
in sacred music, 1 Sara. x. 5 ; xix. 20, and 
were thereby qualified to be public preachers, 
which seems to have been part of the business 
of the prophets on the Sabbath-days and 
festivals, 2 Kings iv. 23. It should seem, 
that God generally chose the jirophets, whom 
he inspired, out of these schools. Amos, 
therefore, speaks of it as an extraordinary 
case, that though he was not one of the sons 
of the prophets, but an herdsman, “ yet the 
Lord took him as he followed the flock, and 
said unto him. Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel,” Amos vii. 14, 15 That it was usual 
for some of these schools, or at least for 
their tutors, to be endued with a prophetic 
spirit, appears from the relation of the pro- 
phccies concerning the ascent of Elijah, de- 
livered to Elisha by the sons of the prophets, 
both at Jericho and at Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 3, 5. 

"J'he Hebrew propliets present a succession 
of men at once the most singular and the 
most venerable that ever appeared, m so long 
a line of tune, in the world. They had special 
communion with God; they laid open the 
scenes of the future ; they were ministers of 
the promised Christ. They upheld religion 
and piety m the worst times, and at the great- 
est risks; and their disinterestedness was only 
equalled by their patriotism. The houses in 
which they lived were generally mean, and of 
their own building, 2 Kings vi. 2 — 4. Their 
food was chiefly pottage of herbs, unless when 
the people sent them some better provision, 
as bread, parched corn, honey, dried fruits^ 
and the like, 1 Kings xiv 3 ; 2 Kings iv. 38, 
39, 42. Their dress was plain and coarse, tied 
about with a leathern girdle, Zech. xiii. 4 ; 2 
Kings i 8. Riches were no temptation to 
them; therefore Elisha not only refused 
Naaraau’s presents, but punished his servant 
Gehazi very severely for clandestinely ob- 
taining a small share of them, 2 Kings v. 15, 
&c. To succeeding ages they have left a 
character consecrated by holiness, and “ vi- 
sions of the Holy One,” which still unveil 
to the church his most glorious attributes, 
and his deepest designs. “ Prophecy,” says 
the apostle Peter, “ came not of old time 
by the will of man : but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” 2 Peter i. 21. They flourished in 
a continued succession during a period of 
3 u 3 
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nuxee than a thousand years, reckoning from 
JVIoses to Malachi, all co-operating in the 
same designs, uniting in one spint to de- 
liver the same doctrines, and to predict 
the same blessings to mankind, llieir 
claims a divine commission were demon- 
strated by the intrinsic excellency of their 
doctrine ; by the disinterested zeal and un- 
daunted courage with which they prosecuted 
their ministry, and persevered in their great 
design, and oy the unimpeachable integrity 
of their conduct. But even those creden- 
tials of a divine mission were still further 
confirmed by the exercise of miraculous 
powers, and oy the completion of many less 
important predictions which they uttered, 
Deut. xiii. 1 — 3; xviii. 22; Joshua x. 13; 1 
Sam. xii. 8; 2 Kings i. 10; Isaiah xxxviii. 8; 
xlii. 9 ; 1 Sam. ix. 6 ; 1 Kings xiii. 3 ; Jer. xxviii. 
9 ; Ezek. xxxiii. 33. When not immediately 
employed in the discharge of their sacred 
office, they lived sequestered from the world 
in religious communities, or wandered “ in 
deserts, in mountains, and in caves of the 
earth ; ** distinguished by their apparel, and 
by the general simplicity of their style of 
life, 2 Kings i. 8 ; iv. 10, 38 ; vi. 1 ; Isaiah 
XX. 2 ; Matt. hi. 4 ; Heb. xi. 38 ; Rev. xi. 3. 
They were the established oracles of their 
country, and consulted upon all occasions 
when it was necessary to collect the divine 
will on any civil or religious question. These 
illustrious personages were likewise as well 
the types as the harbingers of that greater 
Propnet whom they foretold ; and in the 
general outline of their character, as well as 
m particular events of their lives, they pre- 
figured to the Jews the future Teacher of 
mankind. Like him, also, they laboured by 
every exertion to instruct and reclaim ; re- 
jiroving and threatening the sinful, however 
exalted in rank, or encircled by power, with 
such fearless confidence and sincerity as 
often excited respect. The most interoperate 
irinces were sometimes compelled unwil- 
mgly to hear and to obey their directions, 

1 Kings xii. 21—24; xiii. 2—6; xx 42, 43; 
xxi. 27 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 9 — 14 ; though 
often so incensed by their rebuke, as to 
resent it by the severest persecutions. Then it 
was that the prophets exhibited tbe integrity 
of their characters, by zealously encounter- 
ing oppression, hatred, and death, in the 
cause of religion. Then it was that they 
firmly supported trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgmgs, yea, moreover, of bonds and 
imprisonment. They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword ; they wandered about, destitute, 
afflicted, tormented,” evil intreated for those 
virtues of which the memorial should flourish 
to posterity, and martyred for righteousness, 
winch, whenever resentment should subside, 
it would be deemed honourable to reverence. 
Matt, xxiii. 27 — 29. 

Tbe manner in which the prophets pub- 
lished their predictions was, either by utter- 
ing them aloud in some public place, or by 
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affixing them ou the gates of the temple, Jer, 
vii, 2 ; Ezek. iii. 10, where they might be 
generally seen and read. Upon some im- 
portant occasions, when it was necessary to 
rouse the fears of a disobedient people, and 
to recal them to repentance, the prophets, as 
objects of universal attention, appear to have 
wdked about publicly in sackcloth, and with 
every external mark of humiliation and sor- 
row. They then adopted extraordinary 
modes of expressing their convictions of im- 
pending wrath, and endeavoured to awaken 
the apprehensions of their country, by the 
most striking illustration of threatened pu- 
nishment. Thus Jeremiah made bonds and 
yokes, and put them upon his neck, Jer. 
xxvii., strongly to intimate the subjection 
that God would bring on the nations whom 
Nebuchadnezzar should subdue. Isaiah like- 
wise walked naked, that is, without the rough 
garment of the prophet, and barefoot, as a 
sign of the distress that awaited the Egyp- 
tians, Isaiah XX. So Jeremiah broke the 
potteris vessel, Jer. xix. ; and Ezekiel pub- 
licly removed his household goods from the 
city, 2 Kings xxv. 4, 5; Ezek. xii. 7; more 
forcibly to represent by these actions some 
correspondent calamities ready to fall on 
nations obnoxious to God’s wrath ; this 
mode of expressing important circumstances 
by action, being customary and familiar 
among all eastern nations, 'i'he great object 
of jirophecy was, as has been before observed, 
a description of the Messiah, and of his 
kingdom, Matt. xxvi. 50; Luke i. 70; xviii. 
31 ; xxiv. 44 ; John i. 45 ; Acts iii. 18, 24 ; 
X. 43 ; xiii. 29 ; xv. 15 ; xxviii. 23 ; 1 Peter 

1. 10 — 12. I'hese were gradually unfolded 
by successive prophets in predictions more 
and more distinct. They were at first held 
forth in general promises ; they were after- 
wards described by figures, and shadowed 
out under types and allusive institutions, and 
finally foretold in the full lustre of descrip- 
tive prophecy. The Hebrew prophets were 
chosen of God to testify beforehand of the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow. See Prophecy, 

PROPITIATION. To propitiate is to 
appease, to atone, to turn away the wrath of 
an offended person. In the case before us, 
the wrath turned away is the wrath of God ; 
the person making the propitiation is Christ ; 
the propitiating ofiPering or sacrifice is his 
blood. All this is expressed in most ex- 
licit terms in the following passages : **And 
e is the propitiation for our sins,” 1 John li. 

2. “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins,” 1 John iv. 10. 

"Whom God hath set forth to be a propiti- 
ation through faith in his blood,” Rom. iii. 
25. The word used m the two former pas- 
sages is Uflur/i^r ; in the last iKaHifnov, Roth 
are from the verb l\Acriw, so often used by 
Greek writers to express the action of a per- 
son who, in some ap^inted way, turned 
away the wrath of a deity; and therefore 
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cannot bear the sense which Socinus would 
put upon it,— the destruction of sin. This 
IS not supported bjr a single example. With 
all Greek authorities, whether poets, histo- 
rians, or others, the word means to propiti- 
ate^ and is, for the most part, construed with 
an accusative case, designating the person 
whose displeasure is averted. As this could 
not be denied, Crellius comes to the aid of 
Socinus, and contends that the sense of 
this word was not to be taken from its 
common use in the Greek tongue, but from 
the Hellenistic use of it in the Greek of 
the New Testament, the LXX., and the 
Apocrypha. But this will not serve him ; 
for both by the LXX., and in the Apo- 
crypha, it is used in the same sense as 
in the Greek classic writers. ** He shall 
offer his iKaorfjihr, sin-offering, saith the Lord 
God,*' Ezek. xliv. 27. “And the priest shall 
take the blood of the i^iKcurnov, sin-offering,** 
Ezek. xlv. 19. Kpihs Tov IxauTfjuov, “ The ram 
of the atonement,** Num. v. 8. To which 
may be added, out of the Apocrypha, “ Now 
as the High Priest was making iKourphv, an 
atonement,** 2 Mac, iii. 33. 

The propitiatory sense of the word l\n(rphs 
being thus fixed, the modern Socinians have 
conceded, in their note on 1 John ii. 2, in their 
Improved Version, that it means the “ paci- 
fying of an oftended party ; ’* but they sub- 
join, that Christ is a propitiation, because 
by his gospel he brings sinners to repentance, 
and thus averts the divine displeasure. The 
concession is important ; and the comment 
cannot weaken it, because of its absurdity ; 
for, in that interpretation of propitiation, 
Moses, or any of the apostles, or any minis- 
ter of the gospel now, who succeeds in bring- 
ing sinners to repentance, is as truly a pro- 
jiitiation for sin as Christ himself. On Rom. 
lii. 25, however, the authors of the Improved 
Version continue to follow their master So- 
cinus, and translate the passage, “ whom God 
hath set forth a propitiation, through faith 
in his blood,** “ whom God hath set forth 
as a mercy-seat in his own blood,** and lay 
great stress upon this rendering, as removing 
that countenance to the doctrine of atone- 
ment by vicarious sufferings which the com- 
mon translation affords. The word ikar'tipiov 
is used in the Septuagint version, and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, to express the mercy- 
seat or covering of the ark. But so little is 
to be gained by taking it in this sense in this 
passage, that this rendering is adopted by 
several orthodox commentators as express- 
ing, by a figure, or rather by emphatically 
supplying a type to the antitype, — the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s atonement. The mercy- 
seat was so called, because, under the Old 
Testament, it was the place where the High 
Priest, on the feast of expiation, sprinkled the 
blood of the sin-offerings, in order to make an 
atonement for himself and the whole congre- 
gation ; and, since God accepted the offering 
which was then made, it was, for this reason, 
accounted the medium through which God 
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showed himseJfpropitious to thepeople. With 
reference to this, Jesus Christ maybe caU^ a 
mercy-seat, as being the person in or through 
whom God shows himself propitious to man- 
kind. And as, under the law, God was pro- 
pitious to those who came to him by appear- 
ing before his mercy- seat with the blood of 
their sin-offerings; so, under the gospel 
dispensation, he is propitious to those who 
come unto him by Jesus Christ, through 
faith in that blood which is elsewhere called 
“ the blood of sprinkling,** and which he 
shed for the remission of sins. Some able 
critics have, however, argued, from the force 
of the context, that the word ought to be 
taken actively, and not merely declaratively ; 
not as “ a propitiatory,” but as “ a propitia- 
tion,** which, says Grotius, is shown by the 
mention which is afterwards made of blood, 
to which the power of propitiation is as- 
cribed. Others supply ^O/na or Upeiov, and 
render it expiatory sacrifice. But, whichever 
of these renderings be adopted, the same 
doctrine is held forth to us. The covering 
of the ark was rendered a propitiatory only 
by the blood of the victims sprinkled before 
and upon it ; and when the apostle says, that 
God hath set forth Jesiia Christ to he a pro- 
pitiatory, he immediately adds, having the 
ceremonies of the temple in his view, 
“ through faith in his blood.** The text, 
therefore, contains no exhibition of any 
means of obtaining mercy but through the 
blood of sacrifice, according to the rule laid 
down in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ With- 
out shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion ; ** and is m strict accordance with Ephe- 
sians i. 7, “We have redemption through his 
blood, the remission of sms.’* It is only by 
his blood that Christ reconciles us to God. 

llnable as they who deny the vicarious 
natuie of the sufferings of Christ are to 
evade the testimony of the above passages 
which speak of our Lord as “ a propitiation,** 
their next resource often is to deny the ex- 
istence of wrath m (iod, in the hope of 
proving that propitiation, in a proper sense, 
cannot be the doctrine of scripture, whatever 
may be the force of the mere terms which 
the sacred writers employ. In order to give 
plausibility to their statement, they pervert 
the opinion of the orthodox, and argue as 
though it formed a part of the doctrine of 
Chri8t*8 propitiation and oblation for sm, to 
represent God as naturally an implacable and 
vengeful being, and only made placable and 
disposed to show mercy by satis^tion being 
made to his displeasure through our Lord’s 
sufferings and death. This is as contrary to 
scripture as it is to the omnions of all sober 
persons who hold the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement. God is love; but it is not 
necessary, in order to support this truth, to 
assume that he is nothing else* He has other 
attributes, which harmonize with this and with 
each other; though, assuredly, that harmony 
cannot be estabhshed by any who deny the 
propitiation for sin m^e by the death of 
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Christ* It sufficiently proves that there is not 
only no implacability in God, but a most ten- 
der and placable affection towards the sinniim 
human race itself, and that the Son of Go^ 
by whom the propitiation was made, was the 
free f(i£t of the Father to us. This is the 
most eminent proof of his love, that, for onr 
sakes, and that mercy might be extended to 
us, ** He spared not his own Son ; but deli- 
vered him up freely for us all.” Thus he is 
the fountain and first moving cause of that 
scheme of recovery and salvation which the 
incarnation and death of our Lord brought 
into full and efficient operation. The true 
questions are, indeed, not whether God is 
love, or whether he is of a placable nature ; 
but whether God is holy and just ; whether 
we, his creatures, are under law or not; 
whether this law has any penalty, and 
whether God, in his rectoral character, is 
bound to execute and uphold that law. 
As the justice of God is punitive, (and if it 
is not punitive, his laws are a dead letter,) 
then 18 there wrath in God; then is God 
angry with the wicked ; then is man, as a 
sinner, obnoxious to this anger; and so a 
jiropitiation becomes necessary to turn it 
away from him. Nor are these terms un- 
Bcriptural ; they are used in the New Testa- 
ment as emphatically as in the Old ; though 
the former is, m a special sense, a revela- 
tion of the mercy of God to man. John 
declares that, if any man believeih not on 
the Son of God, ** the wrath of God abideth 
upon him ;” and St. Paul affirms, that ** the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men.” The day of judgment is, with re- 
ference to the ungodly, said to be “ the day 
of wrath;” God is called “a copsuming 
lire and, as such, is the object of “ rever- 
ence and godly fear.” Nor is this his dis- 
pleasure light, and the consequences of it a 
trifling and temporary inconvenience. When 
we only regard the consequences which have 
followed sin in society, from the earliest 
ages, and in every part of the world, and 
add to these the many direct and fearful inflic- 
tions of punishment which have proceeded 
from the “ Judge of the whole earth,” then, 
to use the language of scripture, “ our flesh 
may well tremble because of his judgments.” 
But when we look at the future state of the 
wicked as represented in scripture, though it 
is expressed generally, and surrounded with 
the mystery of a place, and a condition of 
being, unknown to us in the present state, all 
evils which history has crowded into the lot 
of man appear insignificant in comparison of 
banishment from God, separation from good 
men, public condemnation, torment of spirit, 
“weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth,” 
‘ * everlasting destruction,” “everlasting fire.” 
Let men talk ever so much or eloquently of 
the pure benevolence of God, they cannot 
abolish tlie facts recorded in the histoij of 
human suffering in this world as the efiects 
of transgression; nor can they discharge 
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these fearful comminations from the pagM 
of the book of God. lliese cannot be criti- 
cised away; and if it is “Jesus who saves 
ns from this wrath to come,” that is, from 
those effects of the wrath of God which are 
to come, then, but for him, we should have 
been liable to them. That principle in God, 
from which such effects follow, the scriptures 
call wrath ; and they who deny the existence 
of wrath in God, deny, therefore, the scrip- 
tures. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
this wrath is a passion in God ; or that, 
though we contend that the awful attri- 
bute of his justice requires satisfaction, in 
order to the forgiveness of tlie guilty, we 
afford reason to any to charge us with attri- 
buting vengeful affections to the divine Be- 
ing. “ Our adversaries,” says Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet, “first make opinions for us* and 
then show that they are unreasonable. They 
first suppose that anger in God is to be con- 
sidered as a passion, and that passion a desire 
of revenge ; and then tell us, that if we do not 
prove that this desire of revenge can be satis- 
fied by the sufferings of Christ, then we can 
never prove the doctrine of satisfaction to be 
true ; whereas, we do not mean, by God's 
anger, any such passion, but the just declara- 
tion of God's will to punish, upon our pro- 
vocation of him by our sins ; we do not make 
the design of the satisfaction to be that God 
may please himself in revenging the sins of 
the ^^ilty upon the most innocent person, 
because we make tlie design of punishment 
not to be the satisfaction of anger as a desire 
of revenge, but to be the vindication of the 
honour and rights of the offended person by 
such a way as he himself shall judge satisfac- 
tory to the ends of his government.” See 
Atonement and Expiation. 

PROPITIATORY, among the Jews, was 
the cover or hd of the ark of the covenant, 
which was lined both within and without 
with plates of gold, insomuch that there was 
no wood to be seen. Some even take it to 
have been one piece of massive gold. The 
cherubims spread their wings over the pro- 
pitiatory. This propitiatory was a type or 
figure of Christ. See Propitiation. 

PROSELYTE, npo<f^|AvToj, signifies a 
stranger, a foreigner ; the Hebrew word 
or also denotes a stranger, one who 
comes from abroad, or from another place. 
In the language of the Jews, those were 
called by this name who came to dwell in 
their country, or who embraced their reli- 
gion, being not Jews by birth. In the New 
Testament they are called sometimes prose- 
lytes, and sometimes gentiles, fearing God, 
Acts ii. 6; X. 2, 22; xiii. 16, 50. The 
Jews distinguish two kinds of proselytes. 
The first, proselytes of the gate ; the others, 
proselytes of justice or righteousness. 'Phe 
first dwelt in the land of Israel, or even out 
of that country, and, without obliging them- 
selves to circumcision, or to any other cere- 
mony of the law, feared and wor 8 hiiq>ed the 
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true God, obsenring the rules imposed on 
Noah, These were, according to the rabbins, 
1. To abstain from idolatry; 2. From blas- 
phemy ; 3 . From murder ; 4 , Prom adultery ; 
5 . Prom theft; 6. To appoint just and upright 
judges ; 7. Not to eat tne flesh of any animal 
cut off while it was alive. Maimoniaes says, 
that the first six of these precepts were given 
to Adam, and the seventh to Noah. The 
privileges of proselytes of the gate were, first, 
that through holiness they might have hope 
of eternal life. Secondly, they could dwell 
in the land of Israel, and share m the out- 
ward prosperities of it. It is said they did 
not dwell m the cities, but only in the sub- 
urbs and the villages ; but it is certain that 
the J ews often admitted into their cities, not 
only proselytes of habitation, but also gen- 
tiles and idolaters, as appears by the re- 
proaches on this account, throughout the 
scriptures. 

Proselytes of justice or of righteousness 
were those converted to Judaism, who had 
engaged themselves to receive circumcision, 
and to observe the whole law of Moses. 
Thus were they admitted to all the preroga- 
tives of the people of the Lord. The rabbins 
inform us that, before circumcision was ad- 
ministered to them, and before they were 
admitted into the religion of the Hebrews, 
they were examined about the motives of 
their conversion ; whether the change was 
voluntary, or whether it proceeded from in- 
terest, fear, ambition, &c. When the pro- 
selyte was well proved and instructed, they 
gave him circumcision ; and when the wound 
of Ins circumcision healed, they gave him 
baptism, by plunging his whole body into a 
cistern of water, by only one immersion. 
Boys under twelve years of age, and girls 
under thirteen, could not become proselytes 
till they had obtained the consent of their 
parents, or, in case of refusal, the concur- 
rence of the oflicers of justice. Baptism in 
respect of girls had the same eftect as cir- 
cumcision in respect of boys. Each of them, 
by means of this, received, as it were, a new 
birth, so that those who were their parents 
before were no longer regarded asS such after 
this ceremony, and those who before were 
slaves now became free. 

Many, however, are of opinion that there 
appears to be no ground whatever in scrip- 
ture for this distinction of proselytes of the 
gate, and proselytes of righteousness. “ Ac- 
cording to my idea,” says Dr. Tomline, 

“ proselytes were those, and those only, who 
took upon themselves the obligation of the 
whole Mosaic law, but retained that name 
till they were admitted into the congregation 
of the Lord as adopted children. Gentiles 
were allowed to worship jind offer sacrifices 
to the God of Israel in the outer court of the 
temple ; and some of them, persuaded of the 
sole and universal sovereignty of the Lord 
Jehovah, might renounce idolatry without 
embracing the Mosaic law ; but such persons 
appear to me never to be called proselytes in 
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scripture, or m any ancient Christian writer.” 
He also observes that the term proselytes 
of the gate is derived from an expression fre.. 
qiient in the Old Testament ; namely, * the 
stranger that is within thy gates;’ but J 
think it evident that the strangers were those, 
gentiles who were permitted to live among 
the Jews under certain restrictions, and 
whom the Jews were forbidden ‘ to vex or op- 
press,’ so long as they lived in a peaceable 
manner}” Dr. Lardncr says, “ 1 do not be- 
lieve that the notion of two sorts of Jewish 
proselytes can be found in any Christian 
writer before the fourteenth century or 
later,” Dr. Jennings also observes that 
“ there does not appear to be sufficient evi- 
dence in the scripture history of the exist- 
ence of such proselytes of the gate, as the 
rabbins mention ; nor, indeed, of any who 
with propriety can be styled proselytes, ex- 
cept such as fully embraced the Jewish reli- 
gion.” 

PKOSEUCH-E. That the Jews had 
houses, or places for prayer, called wpoartvxoil, 
appears from a variety of passages in Philo ; 
and, particularly in his oration against 
Flaccus, he complains that their w/xicrcvxal 
were pulled down, and there was no place 
left in which they might worship God and 
pray for Caesar. Among those who make 
the synagogues and proseuvhte to be diffei ent 
places, are the learned Mr. Joseph Mede 
and Dr. Prideaux ; and they think the differ- 
ence consists partly in the form of the edi- 
fice; a synagogue, they say, being roofed 
like our houses or churches; and a pro- 
seucha being only encompassed with a wall, 
or some other mound or enclosure, and open 
at the top, like our courts. They make 
them to ditt’er in situation j synagogues be- 
ing m towns and cities, proseuchce in the 
fields, and frequently by the river-side. Di 
Prideaux mentions another distinction, in 
respect to the service performed in them, in 
synagogues, he says, the prayers were offered 
up in public forms in common for the whole 
congregation ; but m the proseuchce they 
prayed, as in the temple, every one apart for 
himself. And thus our ISaviour piayed in 
the proseucha into which he entered. Yet, 
after all, the proof in favour of this notion is 
not so strong, but that it still remains a quesl 
tion with some, whether the synagogues and 
the proseuchce were an ything more than two 
different names for the same place ; the one 
taken from the people's assembling m them, 
the other from the service to which they 
were more immediately appropriated, namely, 
prayer. Nevertheless, the name proseuchce 
will not prove that they were appropriated 
only to prayer, and therefore were different 
from synagogues, m which the scriptures 
were also read and expounded; since the 
temple, in which sacrifices were offered, and 
all the parts of divine service were performed, 
is called oIkoj wpocfvxvs, a house of prayer^ 
Matt. xxi. 13 . 

PROTESTANT, ^fhe emperor Charles V 
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called a diet at Spire, in 1529, to request aid 
from the German princes against the 'furks, 
and to devise the most effectual means for 
ttllft yittg the religious disputes which then 
raged in consequence of Luther^s opposition 
to the established religion. In this diet it 
was decreed by Ferdinand, archduke of 
Austria, and other popish princes, that in 
the countries which had embraced the new 
religion, it should be lawful to continue in it 
till the meeting of a council ; but that no 
Roman Catholic should be allowed to turn 
Lutheran, and that the Reformers should de- 
liver nothing in their sermons contrary to the 
received doctrine of the church. Against 
this decree, six Lutheran princes, namely, 
John and George, the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, Ernest and Francis, the two 
dukes of Lunenburg, the landgrave of Hesse, 
and the prince of Anhalt, with the deputies 
of thirteen imperial towns, namely, Stras- 
burg. Him, Nuremberg, Constance, Rottin- 
gen, Windsheim, Memmingen, Nortlingen, 
Lindaw, Kempten, Hailbron, Wissemburg, 
and St. Gall, formally and solemnly protested 
and declared that they appealed to a general 
council ; and hence the name of Protestants, 
by which the followers of Luther have ever 
since been known. Nor was it confined to 
them { for it soon after included the Calvin- 
ists, and has now of a long time been applied 
generally to the Christian sects, of whatever 
denomination, and in whatever country they 
may be found, which have separated from the 
see of Rome. 

J\lr. Chilhngworth, addressing himself to 
a writer m favour of the chuich of Rome, 
speaks of the religion of the protestants in 
the following excellent terms : “ Know then. 
Sir, that when I say the religion of Protest- 
ants is in prudence to be preferred before 
yours, on the one side, 1 do not understand 
by your religion the doctrine of Bellarmme, 
or Baronius, or any other private man 
amongst you, nor the doctrine of the Sor- 
bonne, of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, 
or of any other particular company among 
you, but that wherein you all agree, or pro- 
fess to agree, the doctrine of the council of 
Trent j so, accordingly, on the other side, 
by the religion of Protestants, 1 do not un- 
derstand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, 
or IMelancthon, nor the confession of Augs- 
burg, or Geneva, nor the catechism of Hei- 
delberg, nor the Articles of the church of 
England, no, nor the harmony of Protestant 
confessions ; but that in which they all agree, 
and which they all subscribe with a greater 
harmony, as a perfect rule of faiUi and 
action ; that is, the Bible. The Bible, 1 say, 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. 
Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and 
the plain, irrefragable, indubitable conse- 
quences of it, well may they hold it as a mat- 
ter of opinion i but as a matter of faith and 
religion, neither can they with coherence to 
their own grounds believe it themselves, nor 
require belief of it of others, without most 
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high and most schismatical presumption. I, 
for my part, after a long ana, as 1 verily be- 
lieve and hope, imparti^, search of the true 
way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly 
that 1 cannot find any rest for the sole of my 
foot but upon this rock only. I see plainly, 
and with my own eyes, that there are popes 
against popes, and councils against councus ; 
some fathers against other fathers, the same 
fathers against themselves; a consent of 
fathers of one age against a consent of 
fathers of another age ; traditive interpreta- 
tions of scripture are pretended, but there 
are few or none to be found ; no tradititm 
but that of scripture can derive itself from 
the fountain, but may be plainly proved 
either to have been brought in in such an 
age after Christ, or that in such an age it 
was not in. In a word, there is no sufficient 
certainty but of scripture only for any con- 
sidering man to build upon. This, therefore, 
and this only, 1 have reason to believe. This 
I will profess ; according to this I will live ; 
and for this, if there be occasion, 1 will not 
only willingly, but even gladly, lose my life, 
though 1 should be sorry that Christians 
should take it from roe. Propose me any 
thing out of this book, and require whether 
1 believe or no, and, seem it never so incom- 
prehensible to human reason, I will subscribe 
it with hand and heart, as knowing no de- 
monstration can be stronger than this, God 
hath said so, therefore it is true. In other 
things, 1 will take no man’s liberty of judg- 
ing irova him ; neither shall any man take 
mine fiom me.” 

Uiiiler jsuch views the Bible is held as the 
only sure foundation upon which all true 
Protestants build every article of the faith 
which they profess, and every point of doc- 
trine winch they teach ; and all other found- 
ations, whether they be the decisions of 
councils, the confessions of churches, the 
prescripts of popes, or the expositions of pri- 
vate men, are considered by them as sandy 
and unsafe, or as in no wise to be ultimately 
relied on. Yet, on the other hand, they by 
no means fastidiously reject them as of no 
use ; for whilst they admit the Bible, or the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
to be the only infallible rule by which we must 
measure the truth or falsehood of every reli- 
gious opinion, thejr are sensible that all men 
are not equally fitted to understand or to 
apply this rule; and that the wisest men 
want, on many occasions, all the helps af- 
forded by the learning and research of others 
to enable them to understand its precise na- 
ture, and to define its certain extent. These 
helps are great and numerous, having been 
supplied, in every age of the church, by the 
united labours of learned men in every coun- 
try, and by none in greater abundance than 
by those in Proteetiuit communions. 

PROVERBS, short aphorisms, and sen- 
tentious moral and prudential maxims, usu- 
ally expressed in numbers, (»r rhythm, or an- 
tithesis, as being more easily remembered, 
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and of more ose^ than abstruse and methodi- 
cal discourses. This method of instruction 
appears to be peculiarly suited to the dispo- 
sition and genius of the Asiatics, among 
whom it has prevailed from the earliest ages. 
The Gymnosophists of India delivered tmeir 
philosophy in brief enigmatical sentences ; a 
practice adopted and carried to a great ex- 
tent by the ancient Egyptians. The mode 
of conveying instruction by compendious 
maxims obtained among the Jews, from the 
first dawn of their literature, to its final ex- 
tinction in the east through the power of the 
Mohammedan arms ; and it was familiar to 
the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, as we 
learn from the testimony of St. Jerom. The 
eloquence of Arabia was mostly exhibited in 
detached and unconnected sentences, which, 
like so many loose gems, attracted attention 
by the fulness of the periods, the elegance of 
the phraseology, and the acuteness of pro- 
verbial sayings. Nor do the Asiatics at 
present differ, in this respect, from their 
ancestors, as numerous amthdl, or moral 
sentences, are in circulation throughout the 
regions of the east, some of which have 
been published by Hottinger, Erpenius, the 
younger JSchultens, and others who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the pursuit of ori- 
ental learning. The moralists of the east,” 
says Sir William Jones, “ have, m general, 
chosen to deliver their precepts in short 
sententious maxims, to illustrate them by 
sprightly comparisons, or to inculcate them 
in the very ancient forms of agreeable apo- 
logues : there are, indeed, both in Arabic 
and Persian, philosophical tracts on ethics, 
written with sound ratiocination and elegant 
perspicuity ; but m every part of the eastern 
world, from Pekin to Damascus, the popular 
teachers of moral wisdom have immemonally 
been poets ; and there would be no end of 
enumerating their works, which are still ex- 
tant m the five principal languages of Asia.” 
The ingenious but ever- disputing and loqua- 
cious Greeks were indebted to the same 
means for their earliest instruction in wis- 
dom. ITie sayings of the seven wise men, 
the golden verses of Pythagoras, the remains 
of Theognis and Phocylides, if genuine, and 
the gnomai of the older poets, testify the pre- 
valence of aphorisms in ancient Greece. Had 
no specimens remained of Hellenic proverbs, 
we might have concluded this to have been 
the case ; for the Greeks borrowed the rudi- 
ments, if not the principal part, of their 
knowledge from those whom they arrogantly 
termed barbarians ; and it is only through 
the medium of compendious maxims and 
brief sentences that traditionary knowledge 
can be preserved. This mode of communi- 
cating moral and practical wisdom accorded 
withahe sedate and deliberative character of 
the Romans ; and, in truth, from its influ- 
ence over the mind, and its fitness for popu- 
lar instructioii, proverbial expressions exist 
m all ages and in all languages. 

Proverbs, in the Hebrew language, are 


called merMm, which is derived from a verb 
signifying both “to rule,” ” to have domi- 
nion,” and “ to compare,” “ to liken,” “ to 
assimilate : ” hence the term denotes the 
highly-figurative and poetical style in gene- 
ral, and likewise those comp^dious and 
authoritative sentences in particular which 
are commonly denominated proverbs. This 
term, which our translators have adopted 
after the Vulgate, denotes, according to our 
great lexicographer, “ a short sentence fre- 
quently repeated by the people, a saw, an 
adage ; ” and no other word can, perhaps, 
be substituted more accurately expressing 
the force of the Hebrew ; or, if there coulo, 
it has been so long familiarized by constant 
use, that a change is totally inadmissible. 

The Meshalim, or Proverbs of Solomon, 
on account of their intrinsic merit, as well 
as of the rank and renown of their author, 
would be received with submissive deference ; 
in consequence of which, they would rapidly 
spread through every part of the Jewish ter- 
ritories. The pious instructions of the king 
would be listened to with the attention and 
respect they deserve, and, no doubt, would 
be carefully recorded by a people attached 
to his person, and holding his WLsdom in the 
highest admiration. These, either preserved 
in writing, or handed down by oral commu- 
nication, were subsequently collected into 
one volume, and constitute the book in the 
sacred canon, entitled, ” The Proverbs of 
Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel.” 
The genuineness and authenticity of this title, 
and those in chap. x. 1, and xxv. 1, cannot be 
disputed ; not the smallest reason appear ’i 
for calling them in question One portion 
of the book, from the twenty-fifth chapter 
to the end of the twenty-ninth, was compiled 
by the men of Hezckiah, as appears from the 
title prefixed to it. Eliakiin, I^ihebna, Joah, 
Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah, personages of 
eminence and worth, were contemporary 
with Hezekiah ; but whether these or others 
executed the compilation, it is now impossi- 
ble to determine. They were persons, how- 
ever, as we may reasonably suppose, well 
qualified for the undertaking, who collected 
what were known to be the genuine proverbs 
of Solomon from the various writings in 
which they were dispersed, and arranged 
them in their present order. Whether the pre- 
ceding twenty-four chapters, which, doubt- 
less, existed in a combined form previous to 
the additional collection, were compiled by 
the author, or some other person, is quite 
uncertain. Both collections, however, being 
made at so early a period, is a satisfactory 
evidence that the Proverbs are the genuine 
production of Solomon, to whom they are 
ascribed ; for, from the death of Solomon to 
the reign of Hezekiah, according to the Bible 
chronology, was a period of two hundred 
and forty-nine years, or, according to Dr. 
Hales, two hundred and sixty-five years; 
too short a space to admit of any forgery or 
material error, as either must have been im- 
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medkteJy detected by the worthies who 
£ourisbed during the virtuous reign of 
Hezekiah. 

•PROVIDENCE, the conduct and direc- 
ti<m of the several parts of the universe, by 
a superior intelligent Being. ^Fhe notion of 
a providence is founded upon this truth, that 
the Creator has not so fixed and ascertained 
the laws of nature, nor so connected the 
chain of second causes, as to leave the world 
to itself, but that he still preserves the reins 
in his own hands, and occasionally inter- 
venes, alters, restrains, enforces, suspends, 
&c,, those laws by a particular providence. 
Some use the word providetice in a more 
general sense, signifying by it that power or 
action by which tlie several parts of the crea- 
tion are ordinarily directed. Thus Damas- 
cenus defines providence to be that divine 
will by which all things are ordered and di- 
rected to the proper end : which notion of 
providence supposes no laws at all fixed by 
the author of nature at the creation, but that 
he reserved it at large, to be governed by 
himself immediately. The Epicureans deniea 
any divine providence, as thinking it incon- 
sistent with the ease and repose of the divine 
nature to meddle at all with human aftairs. 
Simplicius argues thus for a providence ; If 
God does not look to the affairs of the world, 
it is either because he cannot or will not ; 
but the first is absurd, since, to govern can- 
not be difficult where to create was easy ; 
and the latter is both absurd and blasphem- 
ous. In Plato’s Tenth Dialogue of Laws, 
he teaches excellently, that (since what is 
self-moving is, by its nature, before that 
which moves only in consequence of being 
moved) mind must be prior to matter, and 
the cause of all its modifications and changes; 
and that, therefore, there is an universal 
mind possessed of all perfection, which pro- 
duced and which actuates all things. After 
this he shows that the Deity exercises a par- 
ticular providence over the world, taking 
care of small no less than great things. In 
proving this he observes “ that a superior 
nature of such excellence as the divme, 
which hears, sees, and knows all things, 
cannot, in any instance, be subject to 
negligence or sloth ; that the meanest 
and the greatest parts of the world are 
all equally his work or possession; that 
great things cannot be rightly taken care of 
without taking care of small ; and that, in 
all cases, the more able and perfect any art- 
ist is, (as a phy.sician, an architect, or the 
ruler of the state,) the more his skill and 
care appear in little as well as great things. 
Let us not, then,” says he, ** conceive of 
God as worse than even mortal artists.” 

The term providence, in its primary signi- 
fication, simply denotes foresight ; and if we 
allow the existence of a supreme Being who 
formed the universe at first, we must neces- 
sarily allow that he has a perfect foresight of 
every event which at any time takes place in 
the natural or moral world. Matter can have 
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no motion, not spirit any energy, but what 
is derived from him ; nor can he be ignorant 
of the effects which they will, either sepa- 
rately or conjointly, produce. A common 
mechanic has knowledge of the work of his 
own hands : when he puts the machine which 
he has made in motion, he foresees how long 
it will go, and what will be the state and 
position of its several parts at any particular 
point of time ; or, if he is not perfectly able 
to do this, it is because he is not perfectly 
acquainted with all the powers of the mate- 
rials which he has used in its construction : 
they are not of his making, and they may 
therefore have qualities which he does not 
understand, and consequently cannot regu- 
late. But m the immense machine of the 
universe there is nothing except that which 
God has made ; all the powers and proper- 
ties, relations and dependencies, which cre- 
ated things have, they have, both in kind 
and degree, from him. Nothing, theiefore, 
it should seem, can come to pass at any 
time, or in any part of the universe, w'hich 
its incomprehensible Architect did not, from 
the moment his almighty fiat called it into 
existence, clearly foresee. The providence 
of God is implied in his very existence as an 
intelligent Creator ; and it imports not only 
an abstract foresight of all possible events, 
but such a predisposition of causes and 
effects, such an adjustment of means and 
ends, as seems to us to exclude that contin- 
gency of human actions with which, as ex- 
pectants of positive rewards and punishments 
in another world, we firmly believe it to be 
altogether consistent. 

By providence we may understand, not 
merely foresight, but an uniform and con- 
stant operation of God subsequent to the act 
of creation. Thus, in every machine formed 
by human ingenuity, there is a necessity for 
the action of some extraneous power to put 
the machine in motion : a proper construc- 
tion and disposition of parts not being suffi- 
cient to effect the end : there must be a 
spring, or a weight, or an impulse of air or 
water, or some substance or other, on which 
the motion of the several parts of the ma- 
chine must depend. In like manner, the 
machine of the universe depends upon its 
Creator for the commencement and the con- 
servation of the motion of its several parts. 
The power by which the insensible particles 
of matter coalesce into sensible lumps, as 
well as that by which the great orbs of the 
universe are reluctantly, as it were, retained 
in their courses, admits not an explanation 
from mechanical causes : the effects of both 
of them are different from such as mere mat- 
ter and motion can produce ; they must ulti- 
mately be referred to God. Vegetable and 
animEu life and increase cannot be accounted 
for, without recurring to him as the primary 
cause of both. In all these respects the pro- 
vidence of God is something more than fore- 
sight; it is a continual infiuwce, an uni- 
versal agency ; by him ail things consist,” 
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and '' in him we live, and move, and have 
our being/’ 

Much labour has been employed to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of nature by 
the powers of mechanism, or the necessary 
laws of matter and motion. But this, as we 
imagine, cannot be done. The primary 
causes of things must certainly be some 
powers and principles not mechanical, other- 
wise we shall be reduced to the necessity of 
maintaining an endless progression of mo- 
tions communicated from matter to matter, 
without any first mover ; or of saying that 
the first impelling matter moved itself. The 
former is an absurdity too great to be em- 
braced by any one ; and there is reason to 
hope that the essential inactivity of matter 
is at present so well understood, and so 
generally allowed, notwithstanding some 
modern oppugners of this hypothesis, that 
there can be but few who will care to assert 
the latter. All our reasonings about bodies, 
and the whole of natural philosophy, are 
founded on the three laws of motion laid 
(iown by Sir Isaac Newton, at the beginning 
of the Principia.” These laws express the 
plainest truths ; but they would have neither 
evidence nor meaning, were not inactivity 
contained m our idea of matter. Should it 
be said that matter, though naturally inert, 
may be made to be otherwise bv divine 
power, this would be the same with saying 
that matter may be made not to be matter. 
If inactivity belong to it at all, it must belong 
to it as matter, or solid extension, and there- 
fore must be inseparable from it. Matter is 
figured, movable, discerptible, inactive, and 
capable of communicating motion by impulse 
to other matter ; these are not accidental but 
primary qualities of matter. Besides, matter 
void of inactivity, if we were to suppose it 
possible, could produce no effects. The 
communication of motion, its direction, the 
resistance it suffers, and its cessation, in a 
word, the whole doctrine of motion, cannot 
be consistently explained or clearly under- 
stood without supposing the inertia of mat- 
ter. Self-moving matter must have thought 
and design, because, whenever matter moves, 
it must move in some particular direction, 
and with some precise degree of velocity ; 
and as there is an infinity of these equally 
jiossible, it cannot move itself without se- 
lecting one of these preferably to and exclu- 
sively of all others, and therefore not with- 
out design. Moreover, it may be plainly 
proved that matter cannot be the ultimate 
cause of the phenomena of nature, or the 
agent which, by any powers inherent in it- 
self, produces the general laws of nature, 
without possessing the highest degree of 
knowledge and wisdom ; which might be 
easily evinced or exemplified by adverting to 
the particular law ot gravitation. ‘‘The 
philosopher,” says an excellent writer, “ who 
overlooks the laws of an all-goveraing Deity 
in nature, contenting himself with the ap- 
pearance of the material universe only, and 
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the mechanical laws of motion, neglects what 
is most excellent, and prefers what is imper- 
fect to what is supremely perfect, finitude to 
infinity, what is narrow and weak to what is 
unlimited and almighty, and what is perish- 
ing to what endures for ever. Sir Isaac 
Newton thought it most unaccountable to 
exclude the Deity only out of the universe. 
It ajipeared to him much more just and rea- 
sonable to supjiose that the whole chain of 
causes, or the several series of them, should 
centre in him as their source ; and the whole 
system appear depending on him the only 
independent cause.” If, then, the Deity 
pervades and actuates the material world, 
and his unremitting energy is the cause to 
which every efiect m it must be traced ; the 
spiritual world, which is of greater conse- 
quence, cannot be disregarded by him Is 
tliere not one atom of matter on which he 
does not act ; and is there one living being 
about which he has no concern ? Does not 
a stone fall without him ; and does, then, a 
man suffer without him? The inanimate 
world is of no consequence, abstracted from 
its subserviency to the animate and reason- 
able world: the former, theiefore, must be 
preserved and governed entirely with a view 
to the latter. But it is not mere energy or 
the constant exertion of power that is dis- 
cernible in the frame or laws of the uni- 
verse, in maintaining the succession of men, 
and m producing men and other beings ; but 
wisdom and skill are also conspicuous in the 
structure of every object in the inanimate 
creation. After a survey of the beauty and 
elegance of the works of nature, aided by 
the perusal of Matt. vi. 28, &c , we may ask 
ourselves, Has God, in the lowest of his 
works, been lavish of wisdom, beauty, and 
skill ; and is he sparing of these in the con- 
cerns of reasonable beings ? Or does he less 
regard order, propriety, and fitness in the 
determination of their states ? The answer 
18 obvious. Providence also implies a parti- 
cular interposition of (jod m administering 
the affairs of individuals and nations, and 
wholly distinct from that general and inces- 
sant exertion of his power, by which he sus- 
tains the universe in existence. 

The doctrine of providence may be evinced 
from the con^sideration of the divine perfec- 
tions. T'he first cause of all things must be 
regarded as a being absolutely perfect ; and 
the idea of absolute perfection comprehends 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; hence 
we deduce the doctrine of providence. The 
Deity cannot be an indifferent spectator of the 
series of events in that world to which he 
has given being His goodness will as cer- 
tainly engage him to direct them agreeably 
to the ends of goodness, as his wisdom and 
power enable him to do it in the most effec- 
tual manner. This conclusion is conformable 
to all our ideas of those attributes. Could we 
call that being good who would refuse to do 
any good which he is able to do without tub 
least labour or difficulty ? God is preocut 
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everywhere. He secs all that happens, and 
it is in his power, with perfect ease, to order 
1^ for the best Can he then possess good- 
ness, and at the satne time not do this ? A 
God without a providence is undoubtedly a 
contradiction. Nothing is plainer than that 
a being of perfect reason will, in every in- 
stance, take such care of the universe as 
perfect reason requires. That supreme in- 
telligence and love, which are present to all 
things, and from whence all things sprung, 
must govern all occurrences. These con- 
siderations prove what has been called apar- 
iicular, in opposition to a general t providence. 
We cannot conceive of any reasons that can 
influence the Deity to exercise any providence 
over the world, wmch are not likewise reasons 
for e xtendin^ it to all that happens in the world . 
As far as it is confined to generals, or over- 
looks any individual, or any event, it is in- 
complete, and therefore unsuitable to the 
idea of a perfect being. 

One common prejudice against this doc- 
trine arises from the apprehension that it is 
below the dignity of the Deity to watch over, 
in the manner implied in it, the meanest 
beinas, and the minutest affairs. To 
which it may he replied, that a great number 
of minute affairs, if they are each of them of 
some consequence, make up a sum which is 
of great consequence ; and that there is no 
way of taking care of this sum, without 
taking care of each particular. This objection, 
therefore, under the appearance of honour- 
ing God, plainly dishonours him. Nothing 
18 absolutely trifling in which the happiness 
of any individual, even the most insignificant, 
is at all concerned ; nor is it beneath a wise 
and good being to interpose in anything of 
this kind. To suppose the Deity above this, 
is to suppose him above acting up to the full 
extent of goodness and rectitude. The same 
eternal benevolence that first engaged him 
to produce beings, must also engage him to 
exercise a particular providence over them ; 
and the very lowest beings, as well as the 
highest, seem to have a kind of right to his 
superintendence, fiom the act itself of bring- 
ing them into existence. Every apprehension 
that this is too great a condescension in him 
is founded on the poorest ideas ; for, surely, 
whatever it was not too great condescension 
in him to create, it cannot be too great a 
condescension in him to take care of. Be- 
sides, with regard to God, aU distinctions in 
the creation vanish. All beings are infinitely, 
that is, equally, inferior to him. 

Accident, and chance, and fortune, are 
words which we often hear mentioned, and 
much is ascribed to them in the life of man. 
But they are words without meaning ; or, as 
far as they have any signification, they are 
no other than names for the unknown ope- 
rations of providence ; for it is certain that 
in God’s universe nothing comes to pass 
causelessly, or in vain. Every event has its 
own determined direction. That chaos of 
human affairs and intrigues where we can 


see no light, that mass of disorder and con- 
fusion which they often present to our view, 
is all cle&rness and order in the sight of Him 
who is governing and directing the whole, 
and bringing forward every event in its due 
time and place. “ The Lord sitteth on the 
flood. The Lordmaketh the wrath of man to 
praise him,” as he maketh the hail and rain 
to obey his word. He hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom 
ruleth over all. A man's heart deviseth his 
way, but the Lord directeth his steps.” No 
other principle than this, embraced with a 
steady faith, and attended with a suitable 
practice, can ever be able to give repose and 
tranquillity to the mind ; to animate our 
hopes, or extinguish our fears; to give us 
any true satisfaction in the enjoyments of 
life, or to minister consolation unaer its ad- 
versities. If we are persuaded that God 
governs the world, that he has the superin- 
tendence and direction of all events, and 
that we are the objects of his providential 
care ; whatever may be our distress or our 
danger, we can never want consolation ; we 
may always have a fund of hope, always a 
prospect of relief. But take away this hope 
and this prospect, take away the belief of 
God and of a superintending providence, 
and man would be of all creatures the most 
miserable ; destitute of every comfort, every 
support, under present sufferings, and of 
every security against future dangers. 

PSALMS. The book of Psalms is a col- 
lection of hymns, or sacred songs, in praise 
of God, and consists of poems of various 
kinds. They are the productions of different 
persons, but are generally called the Psalms 
of David, because a great part of them was 
composed by him, and David himself is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Psalmist. We 
cannot now ascertain all the Psalms written 
by David, but their number probably ex- 
ceeds seventy; and much less are we able to 
discover the authors of the other Psalms, or 
the occasions upon which they were com- 
posed. A few of them were written after the 
return from the Babylonian captivity. The 
titles prefixed to them are of very question, 
able authority ; and in many cases they are 
not intended to denote the writer, but refer 
only to the person who was appointed to set 
them to music. David first introduced the 
practice of singii^ sacred hymns in the 
public service of God ; and it was restored 
oy Ezra. The authority of the Psalms 
is established not only by their rank among 
the sacred writings, and by the unvaried 
testimony of ages, but likewise by many 
intrinsic proofs of inspiration. Not only 
do they breathe through every part a 
divine spirit of eloquence, but they contain 
numberless illustrious prophecies that were 
remarkably accomplished, and arc ftequent- 
W appeal^ to by the evangelical writers. 
The sacred character of the whole book is 
established by the testimony of our Saviour 
and his apostles, who, in varioi» parts of the 
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New Testament, appropriate the predictions 
of the Psalms as obviously apposite to the 
circumstances of their lives, and as Inten- 
tionally composed to describe them. The 
veneration for the Psakns has in all a^es of 
the church been considerable. The fathers 
assure us, that in the earlier times the whole 
book of Psalms was generally learned by 
heart ; and that the ministers of every gra- 
dation were expected to be able to repeat 
them from memory. These invaluable scrip- 
tures are daily repeated without weariness, 
though their beauties are often overlooked 
in familiar and habitual perusal. As hymns 
immediately addressed to the Deity, they 
reduce righteousness to practice ; and while 
we acquire the sentiments, we perform the 
offices of piety; while we supplicate for 
blessings, we celebrate the memorial of for- 
mer mercies; and while in the exercise of 
devotion, faith is enlivened by the display of 
prophecy. Josephus asserts, and most of 
the ancient writers maintain, that the Psalms 
were composed in metre. They have un- 
doubtedly a peculiar conformation of sen* 
tences, and a measured distribution of parts. 
Many of them are elegiac, and most of 
David^s are of the lyric kind. There is no 
sufficient reason however to believe, as some 
writers have imagined, that they were written 
in rhyme, or in any of the Grecian measures. 
Some of them are acrostic ; and though the 
regulations of the Hebrew measure are now 
lost, there can be no doubt, from their har- 
monious modulation, that they were written 
with some kind of metrical order ; and they 
must have been composed in accommodation 
to the measure to which they were set. (See 
Poetry of the Hebrews.) The Hebrew copies 
and the Septuagint version of this book con- 
tain the same number of Psalms ; only the 
Septuagint translators have, for some reason 
which does not appear, thrown the ninth and 
tenth into one, as also the one hundred and 
fourteenth and one hundred and fifteenth, 
and have divided the one hundred and six- 
teenth and one hundred and forty-seventh 
each into two. 

It is very justly observed by Dr. Allix, 
that, ** although the sense of near fifty Psalms 
be fixed and settled by divine authors, yet 
Christ and his apostles did not undertake to 
quote all the Psalms they could, but only 
to give a key to their hearers, by which 
they might apply to the same subiects the 
Psalms of the same composure ana expres- 
sion.’^ With regard to the Jews, Bishop 
Chandler very pertinently remarks, that 
** they must have understood David, their 
prince, to have been a figure of Messiah, 
^ey would not otherwise have made his 
Psalms part of their daily worship; nor would 
David have delivered them to the church to 
be so employed, were it not to instruct and 
support mem in the knowledge and belief of 
this fundamental article. Were the Messiah 
not concerned in the Piialms, it would have 
been absoid to c^brate twice a day, in their 
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public devotions, the events of one man’s life, 
who was deceased so long ago, as to have no 
relation now to the Jew^s and the circum- 
stances of their affairs; or to transcribe 
whole passages from them into their prayers 
for the coming of the Messiah.” Upon the 
same principle, it is easily seen that the ob- 
jections, which may seem to lie against the 
use of Jewish services in Christian congre- 
gations, may cease at once. Thus it may be 
said. Are we concerned with the affairs of 
David and of Israel ? Have we anything to 
do with the ark and the temple ? They arc 
no more. Are we to go up to Jerusalem, 
and to worship on Sion ? They are desolated, 
and trodden under foot by the Turks. Are 
we to sacrifice young bullocks according to 
the law ? The law is abolished, never to be 
observed again. Do we pray for victory over 
Moab, Edom, and Philistia ; or for deliver- 
ance from Babylon? There are no such 
nations, no such places in the world. What 
then do we mean, when, taking such expres- 
sions into our mouths, we utter them in our 
own persons, as parts of our devotions, before 
God? Assuredly we must mean a spiritual 
Jerusalem and Sion ; a spiritual ark and 
temple ; a spiritual law ; spiritual sacrifices ; 
and spiritual victories over spiritual enemies ; 
all described under the old names, which are 
still retained, though old things are passed 
away, and all things are become new,” 2 Cor. 
V. ] 7. By substituting *Mes8iah for David, 
the gospel for the law, the church Christian 
for that of Israel, and the enemies of the one 
for those of the other, the Psalms art made 
our own. Nay, they are with more fulness 
and propriety applied now to the substance, 
than they were of old to the “ shadow of 
good things then to come,” Heb. x. 1. I 'or 
let it not pass’ unobserved, that when, upon 
the first publication of the gospel, the apos- 
tles had occasion to utter their transports of 
joy, on their being counted worthy to suffer 
for the name of their Lord and Master, 
which was then opposed by Jew and gentile, 
they brake forth into an application of the 
second Psalm to the transactions then before 
their eyes. Acts iv. 25 . The Psalms, thus 
applied, have advantages which no fresh 
compositions, however finely executed, can 
possibly have ; since, besides their incompa- 
rable fitness to express our sentiments, they 
are at the same time memorials of, and 
appeals to, former mercies and deliverances; 
they are acknowledgments of prophecies ac- 
complished; they point out the connexion 
between the old and new dispensations, 
thereby teaching us to admire and adore the 
wisdom of God displayed in both, and fur- 
nishing, while we read or sing them, an in- 
exhaustible variety of the noblest matter 
that can engage the contemplations of man* 
Very few of the Psalms, comparatively, 
appear to be simply prophetical, and to be- 
only to Messiah, without the interven- 
tion of any other person. Most of tiiem, it 
is apprehended, have a doable sense, which 
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stands upon this ground and foundation, 
that the ancient patriarchs, prophets, priests, 
andjifcings, were typical characters, in their 
seve&l oifices, and in the more remarkable 
passages of their lives, their extraordinary 
depressions and miraculous exaltations fore- 
showing him who was to arise as the head of 
the holy family, the great prophet, the true 
priest, the everlasting king. The Israelitish 
polity, and the law of Moses, were purposely 
t^ramed after the example and shadow of 
things spiritual and heavenly; and the events 
which happened to the ancient people of God 
were designed to shadow out parallel occur- 
rences, winch should afterwards take place 
in the accomplishment of man’s redemption, 
and the rise and progress of the Christian 
church. (See Prophecy.) For this reason, 
the Psalms composed for the use of 
Israel, and by them accordingly iised at the 
time, do admit of an application to us, who 
are now ** the Israel of God,” Gal. vi. 16, 
and to our Redeemer, who is the King of 
this Israel. It would be an arduous and 
adventurous undertaking to attempt to lay 
down the rules observed in the conduct of 
the mystic allegory, so diverse are the modes 
in which the Holy Spirit has thought proper 
to communicate his counsels to different 
persons on different occasions; inspiring and 
directing the minds of the prophets accord- 
ing to his good pleasure; at one time vouch- 
safing more full and free discoveries of future 
events ; while, at another, he is more obscure 
and sparing in his intimations. From hence, 
of course, arises a great variety in the 
scrinture usage of this kind of allegory, as 
to tne manner in which the spiritual sense is 
couched under the other. Sometimes it can 
hardly break forth and show itself at inter- 
vals through the literal, which meets the eye 
as the ruling sense, and seems to have taken 
entire possession of the words and phrases 
On the contrary, it is much oftener the 
capital figure in the piece, and stands con- 
fessed at once by such splendour of language, 
that the letter, in its turn, is thrown into 
shade, and almost totally disappears. Some- 
times it shines with a constant equable light, 
and sometimes it darts upon us on a sudden, 
like a flash of lightning from the clouds. 
But a composition is never more truly ele- 
gant and beautiful, than when the two senses, 
alike conspicuous, run parallel together 
through the whole poem, mutually corre- 
sponding with and illustrating each other. 

Thus the establishment of David upon his 
throne, notwithstanding the opposition made 
to it by his enemies, is the subject of the 
second Psalm. David sustains in it a two- 
fold character, literal and allegorical. If we 
read over the Psalm fi^rst with an eye to the 
literal David, the meaning is obvious, and 
put out of all dispute by the sacred history. 
There is indeed an uncommon glow in the 
expression, and sublimity in the figures ; and 
the diction is now and tnen exaggerated, as 
it were, on purpose to intimate and lead us 
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to the contemplation of higher and more 
important matte»*s concealed within. In 
compliance with this admonition, if we take 
another survey of the Psalm, as relative to 
the person and concerns of the spiritual 
David, a nobler series of events instantly 
rises to view, and the meaning becomes more 
evident, as well as exalted. The colouring, 
which may perhaps seem too bold and glaring 
for the king of Israel, will no longer appear 
so, when laid upon his great antitype. After 
we have thus attentively considered the sub- 
ject apart, let us look at them together, and 
we shall behold the full beauty and majesty 
of this most charming poem. We shall per- 
ceive the two senses very distinct from each 
other, yet conspiring in perfect harmony, and 
bearing a wonderful resemblance in every 
feature and lineament, while the analogy 
between them is so exactly preserved, that 
either may pass for the original, from whence 
the other was copied. New light is con- 
tinually cast upon the phraseology, fresh 
weight and dignity are added to the senti- 
ment, till gradually ascending from things 
below to things above, from human affairs 
to those which are divine, they bear the 
great important theme upwards with them, 
and at length place it m the height and 
brightness of heaven. What has been ob- 
served with regard to this Psalm, may also 
be applied to the seventy-second; the subject 
of which is of the same kind, and treated in 
the same manner. Its title might be, “ The 
Inauguration of Solomon.” The scheme of 
the allegory is alike in both ; but a diversity 
of matter occasions an alteration in the dic- 
tion. For whereas one is employed in cele- 
brating the magnificent triumphs of victory, 
it is the design of the other to draw a pleas- 
ing picture of peace, and of that felicity 
which is her inseparable attendant. The 
style is therefore of a more even and tem- 
perate sort, and more richly ornamented. It 
abounds not with those sudden changes of 
the person speaking which dazzle and as- 
tonish; but the imagery is borrowed from 
the delightful scenes with which creation 
cheers the sight, and the pencil of the divine 
artist is dipped in the softer colours of nature. 
And here we may take notice how peculiarly 
adapted to the genius of this kind of allegory 
the parabolical style is, on account of that 
great variety of natural images to be found 
in it. For as these images are capable of 
being employed in the illustration of things 
divine and human, between which there is a 
certain analogy maintained, so they easily 
afford that ambiguity which is necessary in 
this species of composition, where the lan- 
guage is applicable to each sense, and o!)- 
scure in neither; it comprehends both parts 
of the allegory, and may be clearly and dis- 
tinctly referred to one or the other. 

On this book Bishop Horsley remarks • 
These Psalms go, in general, under the name 
of the Psalms of David. King David g^ve 
a regular and noble form to the musical part 
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of the Jewish service. He was himself a 
great composer, both in poetry and music, 
and a munificent patron, no doubt, of arts 
in which he himself so much delighted and 
excelled. The Psalms, however, appear to 
be compositions of various authors, in vari- 
ous ages ; some much more ancient than the 
times of king David, some of a much later 
age. Of many, David himself was undoubt- 
ed!]^ the author ; and that those of his com- 
position were prophetic, we have David's 
own authority, which may be allowed to 
overpower a host of modern expositors. For 
thus king David, at the close of his life, de- 
scribes himself and his sacred songs : ** Da- 
vid, the son of Jesse, said, and the man who 
was raised up on high, the anointed of the 
God of Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of 
Israel, said. The Spirit of Jehovah spake W 
me, and his word was in my tongue." It 
was the word, therefore, of Jehovah’s Spirit 
which was uttered bj^ David's tongue. But 
It should seem, the Spirit of Jehovah would 
not be wanting to enable a mere man to 
make complaint of his own enemies, to de- 
scribe his own siifierings just as he felt them, 
and his own escapes just as they happened. 
But the Spirit of Jehovah described by Da- 
vid's utterance what was known to that Spirit 
only, and that Spirit only could describe. 
So that, if David be allowed to have had any 
knowledge of the true subject of his own 
compositions, it was notliing in his own life, 
but something put into his mind by the Holy 
Spirit of God ; and the misapplication of the 
Psalms to the literal David has done more 
mischief than the misapplication of any other 
parts of the scriptures among those who 
profess the belief of the Christian religion. 

The Psalms are all poems of the lyric 
kind, that is, adapted to music, ' but w’lth 
great variety in the style of composition. 
Some are simply odes. An ode is a digni- 
fied sort of song, narrative of the facts, 
either of public history or private life, in a 
highly adorned and figured style. But the 
figure m the Psalms is that which is peculiar 
to the Hebrew language, in which the figure 
gives its meaning with as much perspicuity 
as the plainest speech. Some are of the sort 
called elegiac, which are pathetic composi- 
tions upon mournful subjects. Some are 
ethic, delivering grave maxims of life, or the 
precepts of religion, in solemn, but for the 
most part simple, strains. Some are enig- 
matic, delivering the doctrines of religion in 
enigmata, contrived to strike the imagination 
forcibly, and yet easy to be understood. In 
all these the author delivers the whole mat- 
ter in his own person. But a very great, 
I believe the far greater, part are a sort of 
dramatic ode, consisting of dialogues between 
persons sustaining certain characters. In 
these dialogue-psalms the persons are fre- 
quently the psalmist himself, or the chorus 
of priests and Levites, or the leader of the 
Levitical band, opening the ode with a proem 
ideclarative of the subject^ and very often 
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closing the whole with a solemn admonition 
drawn from what the other persons say. 
The other persons are Jehovah, someitiines 
as one, sometimes as another, of the three 
Persons ; Christ in his incarnate state, 
sometimes before, sometimes after, his resur- 
rection ; the human soul of Christ as dis- 
tinguished from the divine essence. Christ, 
in his incarnate state, is personated some- 
times as a priest, sometimes as a king, some- 
times as a conqueror ; and in those Psalms 
in which he is introduced as a conqueror, 
the resemblance is very remarkable between 
this conqueror m the book of Psalms and 
the warrior on the white horse in the book of 
Revelation, who goes forth with a crown on 
his head, and a bow in his hand, conquering 
and to conquer. And the conquest in the 
Psalms is followed, like the conquest in the 
Revelation, by the marriage of the conqueror. 
'Fhese are circumstances of similitude which, 
to any one versed in the prophetic style, 
prove beyond a doubt that the mystical con- 
queror IS the same personage in both. 

PSALMODY. The service of the ancient 
Christian church usually began with read- 
ing or with the singing of psalms. We are 
not to understand this as if their psalmody 
was performed in one coui*se of many 
psalms together, without intermission, but 
rather, with some respite, and a mixture of 
other parts of divine service, to make the 
whole more agreeable and delightful. As to 
the persons concerned in singing the psalms 
publicly in the church, they may be con- 
sidered in four different respects, accord- 
ing to the different ways of psalmody; 
for sometimes the psalms were sung by one 
person alone ; and sometimes the whole 
assembly joined together, men, women, and 
children : this was the most ancient and 
general practice. At other times the psalms 
were sung alternately ; the congregation 
dividing themselves into two parts, and sing- 
ing verse for verse. Besides all these, there 
was a yet a fourth w'ay of singing, pretty com- 
mon in the fourth century, which was, when 
a single person began the verse, and the peo- 
ple joined with him in the close. 

Psalmody was always esteemed a consider- 
able part of devotion, and upon that account 
was usually j^erformed in the standing posture. 
As to the voice or pronunciation, used in 
singing, it was of two sorts, the plain song, 
and the more artificial ; the plain song was 
only a gentle inflexion, or turn of the voice, 
not very different from the chanting in our 
cathedrals ; the artificial song seems to have 
been a regular musical composition, like our 
anthems. It was no objection agamst the 
psalmody of the church, that she sometimes 
made use of psalms and hymns of human 
composition, beside those of the inspired 
writers. St. Augustine himself made a psahn 
of many parts, in imitation of the hundred 
and nineteenth, to preserve his people from 
the errors of the Donatists. St. Hilary and 
St. Ambrose likewise made many hymusj. 
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two corruptions crept into the pwlmody, 
whi# the fathers declaim agamst with great 
anrai. The first was, the introducing i^ukur 
or an imitation of the light airs of the 
fheatre, in the devotions of the church. Hie 
cither was, the regarding more the sweetness 
of the composition than the sense mid mean- 
ing ; thereby pleasing the ear» without ms- 
ing the afiections of the souL 

The use of musical instruments in singing 
of psalms, seems to be as ancient as psalmody 
itself. The first psalm we read of was sung 
to a timbrel, namely, that which Moses and 
Miriam sung after the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egypt; and after- 
wards, at Jerusalem, when tne temple was 
built, musical instruments were constantly 
used at their public services. And this has 
been the common practice in all ages of the 
church. When the use of organs was first 
introduced, is not certainly known ; but we 
find, that about A. D. 660, Constantine 
Oopronymus, emperor of Constantinople, 
sent a present of an organ to king Pepin of 
France. 

Clement Marot, groom of the bed-chamber 
to Francis I., king of France, was the first 
who engaged in translating the Psalms into 
metre. He versified the first fifty at the 
instigation of Vatablus, Hebrew professor 
at Paris ; and afterwards, upon his return to 
Geneva* he made an acquaintance with Beza, 
who versified the rest, and had tunes set to 
them ; and thus they began to be sung in 
private houses, and afterwards were brought 
iftto the churches of the French and other 
countries. In imitation of this version, 
Sternhold, one of the grooms of the privy 
chamber to our king Edward VI., undertook 
a translation of the Psalms into metre. He 
went through but thirty-seven of them, the 
rest being soon after finished by Hopkins and 
others. This translation was at first dis- 
countenanced l)y many of the clergy, who 
looked upon it as done in opposition to the 
practice of chanting the Psalms in the cathe- 
^als. 

Early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
metrical psalmody was introduced into this 
country. The new morning prayer began 
at St, Antholin’s, London, when a psalm was 
sung in the Geneva fashion, all the congre- 
gation, men, women, and boys singing toge- 
ther. Bishop Jewel says, that the singing 
of psalms, begun in one church in London, 
did quickly spread itself, not only through 
the City, but in the neighbouring places; 
sometimes at Paulas Cross dx thousand peo- 
ple singing together.’* 

A curious controversy on this subject 
arose among the Dissenters in the end of 
the seventeenth century. Whether singing 
in public wor^lp had been taortially discon- 
tinued during the times of persecution to 
avoid informers, or whether the miserable 
manner in t^hich It was pexfortned gave 
a distaste to it, so it ai^easi, that 
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in Ififilj Mr. Eef^amin Keaeh publudied a 
tnu^ fsititle^ Breach K^iaired iu 

Ood’a Worship : or, Psahai/ Hy^s, kc^ 
proved to be a Hedy Ordinance of Jem 
Chnst” To us it may impear strange that 
such a point thouid be msputed $ hut Mr. 
Keach was obliged to labour earnestly, end 
with a great d^ of prudence and eaiifioii» 
to obtam the consent of lus people to sing a 
hymn at Ihe concluskm of die Lord’s sup- 
per. After six years more, they agreed to 
sing on the thanksgiving days; but it re- 
quired still fourteen years more before he 
could peisuade them to sing every Lord’s 
day; and then it was only after the last 
prayer, that those who chose it might with- 
draw without joining in it ! Nor did even 
this satisfy these scrupulous consciences; 
for, after ^1, a separation took place, and 
the inharmonious Seceders formed a new 
church in May’s Pond, where it was above 
twenty years longer before singing the praises 
of God could be endured. It is difficult at 
this period to believe it ; but Mr. Ivimey 
quotes Mr. Crosby, as saying, that Mr. 
Reach’s was the first church in which psalm- 
singing was introduced. This remark, 
however, must probably be confined to the 
Baptist churches. The Presbyterians, it 
seems, were not quite so unmusical ; for the 
Directory of the Westminster divines dis- 
tinctly stated, that ** it is the duty qf Chris- 
tians to praise God publicly by singing of 
salms together in the congregation.” And 
esides the old Scotch psamis. Dr. John 
Patrick, of the Charterhouse, made a version 
which was in very general use among Dis- 
senters, Presbyterians and Independents, 
before it was superseded by the far superior 
compositions of Dr. Watts. These psalms, 
however, like those of the English and 
Scotch establishment, were drawled out in 
notes of equal length, without accent or 
variety. Even the introduction of the tri^e- 
time tunes, probably about the time of Dr. 
Watts’s psalms, gave also great ofienoe to 
some people, because it marked the accent 
of the measure. Old Mr. Thomas Bradbury 
used to call this time a long l6|^ and a 
short one.” The beautiful compositions of 
Dr. Watts, Mr. C. Wesley, and others, have 
produced a considerable revolution in modern 
psalmody. Better versions of the nsalms, 
and many excellent collections of n 3 nnns, 
are now in use, and may be considered as 
highly important gifts {^stowed upon the 
modern church of God. 

PSALTERY. See Music. 

PTGLEMAIS. SeeAccno. 

PUBLICAN, auoUector or receive of the 
Roman revenues. Judea being added to the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and the 
taxes paid by the Jews direct to the em- 
peror, the publicans were the officers 
pointed to collect them. The ordinary 
taxes which the Romans levied in the pro^ 
Vinces were of three sorts : 1. Custoiosupon 
goods imported and .e^i^miOedi which tishoitn 
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f* ft 9. A tax upo® cattle fed in 

ismnmn paatum belonging to the Roman 
iitftfte, ihe number of n^ich being kept in 
wridngt this tribute woe called ^erlj^tcra. 
a. A taa upon com, of which the govern- 
ment demanded a tenth part. This laibute 
was called decumn. These publicans are 
distinguished by jSigoniua into three sorts or 
d6grees> — the farmers of the revenue, their 
partners, and their securities; in which he 
foUows Polybius. These are called the men- 
c^es, socii, and prades, who were all under 
the qumiores ararii, that presided over the 
finances at Rome. The mancipes fanned the 
revenue of large districts or provinces, had 
the oversight of the inferior publicans, re- 
ceived their accounts and collections, and 
transmitted them to the quasiores ararii. 
They often let out their provinces in smaller 
parcels to the socii ; so called, because they 
were admitted to a share in the contract, 
perhaps for the sake of more easily raising 
the purchase-money; at least to assist in 
collecting the tribute. Both the mancipes 
and socii are therefore properly styled TcAiSvai, 
from T^A.oj, tributum, and itviofiM, emo» They 
were obliged to procure pradeSj or sureties, 
who gave security to the government for the 
fulfilment of the contract. The distribution 
.of SigoniuB, therefore, or rather of Polybius, 
is not quite exact, since there were properly 
but two sorts of publicans, the mancipes and 
the sodi. The fonn<^ are, probably, those 
whom the Ureeks call chirfs of 

the puhlicmis ; of which sort was Zaccheus. 
As they were superior to the common publi- 
cans indignity, being mostly of the equestrian 
order, so they were generally in their moral 
character. But as for the common publicans, 
the collectors or receivers, as many of the 
sodi were, they are spoken of with great 
contempt, by heathens as well as Jews ; and 
particularly by Theocritus, who said, that 
** among tne beasts of the wilderness, bears 
and lions are the most cruel; among the 
beasts of the city, the publican and parasite.” 
The reason of the general hatred to them 
was, doubtless, their rapine and extortion. 
For, having a share in the farm of the tri- 
bute, at a certain rate, they were apt to 
oppress the people with illegal exactions, to 
raise as large, a fortune as they could for them- 
selves. Besides, publicans were particularly 
odious to the Jews, who looked u]pon them 
to be the instruments of their subjection to 
the Roman emperors, to which thej^enerally 
held it sinful for them to submit. They con- 
sidered it as incomptible with their liberty to 
pay tribute to any foreign power, Luke xx. 22, 
&c, ^ and tW$e of their own nation that en- 
gaged in this employment they regarded as 
h^thens, Matt, xviii. 17. It is even said, 
l^t they would not allow them to enter into 
tjbeir tenipk or synagogues, nor to join in 
prayers, nor even allow their evidence in a 
court of justice on any trial ; nor woul^tbey 
ftceept of iheir ofifeiings in the 
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It appears by the Gospel that there were 
many puhlkans in Judea at the time of our 
Saviour. Zaccheus, probably, was one of the 
principal receivers, since he is called the 
chief of the pubUcans, Luke xix. 2 ; but St. 
Matthew was only an inferior publican. 
The Jews reproached our Saviour for show- 
ing kindness to these persons, Luke vii. 34 ; 
and he himself ranks them with harlots, 
Matt. xxi. 31. Some of them, it should 
seem, had humbling views of themselves, 
Luke xviii. 10. Zaccheus assures our Lord, 
who had honoured him with a visit, that he 
was ready to give the half of his goods to the 
poor, Luke xix. 8, and to return four-fold of 
whatever he had unjustly acquired. 

PUBLIUS, the governor of Melita, Acts 
xxviii. 7 — 9. When St. Paul was shipwrecked 
on this island, Publius received him and his 
company into his house very kindly, and 
treated them for three days with great 
humanity. 

PUL, king of Assyria. He came into the 
land of Israel in the time of JManahem, king 
of the ten tribes, 2 Kings xv. 19, &c., and 
invaded the kingdom on the other side of 
Jordan. But Manahem, by a present of one 
thousand talents of silver, prevailed on the 
king of Assyria, not only to withdraw his 
forces, but to recognise his title to the crown 
of Israel before he left the kingdom. This 
is the first time that we find any mention 
made of the kingdom of Assyria since the 
days of Nimrod ; and Pul is the first monarch 
of that nation who invaded Israel, and be- 
gan their transportation out of their own 
country. 

PULSE, 'Jjp, Lev. xxiii. 14 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 
17 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 28 ; a term applied to those 
grains or seeds which grow in pods, as beans, 
peas, vetches, &c., from ifjQ, a bean. The 
Vulgate renders this kali in 2 Sam. xvii. 28, 
frimm deer, “parched peas.” In Damei 
i. 12, 16, the word rendered puke, 

may signify seeds in general. 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE HEBREWS. 
There were several sorts of punishments in 
use among the Jews which are mentioned in 
the scripture. 1. The punishment of the 
cross. (See Cross.) 2. Suspension, Esther 
vii. 10; Joshua viii. 29 ; 2 Samuel xxi. 12. 
3. Stoning. 4. Fire. ITiis punishment was 
common, Gen. xxxviii. 24; Leviticus xxi. 0. 
5. 'The rack or tympanum, mentioned Heb. 
xi. 35. Commentators are much divided 
about the meaning of this punishment ; but 
most of them are of opinion that the basti- 
nado, or the punishment of the stick, is in- 
tended, and that the apostle alludes to the 
cruelties exercised upon old Eleazar ; for, in 
2 Mac. vi. 19, where his martyrdom is spo!^h 
of, it is said that he came to the tympanum^ 

The precipice, or throwing persons head- 
long from a rock, with a atone tied olmut 
the neck, 2 Chron. xxv. 12. 7. Decopits- 
tion, Gen. xl. 19; Judges ix. fi; 2 Kings %. 
7 ; Matt. xiv. 8. 8. The puiusbment sj the 
^saw, or to be cut asunder in the 
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Itib. tL dr* This mmislimeAt was not nn- tlik iM what ho is timglit concmiii^ jpiir* 
to tie Hebrews. Some think it was gatory ; though he know not where it is» 
ory^iahy from the Persians or Chaldeans* of what nature the nains are, or how long 
9. trucking out the eyes, Eicodus xxL 24* each soul is detained there, yet he believes 
{feme think this punishment was seldom that those who are in this place are relieved 
executed, hnt the offender was made to suffer by the prayers of their fellow-members here 
In hiui property rather than in his person : on earth, as also by alms and masses offered 
yet there are some instances on record, np to God for their souls. And as for such 
fudges xvi. 21 ; 1 Sam. xi. 2 ; 2 Kings xxv. as have no relations or friends to pray for 
7. 10. The catting off the extremities of the them, or give alms to procure masses for 
foetandhands, Judgesi. 5— 7; 2 Sam, iv. 12. their relief, they are not neglected by the 
PUR, “nfi, ic\^posi signifies lot. Pur, Phur, church, which makes a general commemora- 
or Purim, was a solemn feast of the Jews, tion of all the faithful departed, in every 
instituted in memory of the lots cast by mass, and in every one of the canonical 
Haroan, the enemy of the Jews, Esther iii. 7. hours of the divine office, Besides the above .. 
These lots were cast in the first month of the arguments, the following passages are alleged 
year, and gave the twelfth month of the as proofs : 2 Macc. xii. 43'— 45 Matt. xii. 
same year for the execution of Haman’s 31, 32; 1 Cor. iii. 15; 1 Peter iii. 19. But 
design, to destroy all tiie Jews in Persia. R may be observed, 1. That the books of 
'nius the superstition of Haman, in crediting Maccabees have no evidence of inspiration, 
these lots, caused his own ruin, and the pre- therefore quotations from them are not to be 
servation of the Jews, who, by means of regarded. 2. If they were, the texts referred 
Esther, had time to avert this blow, llie to would rather prove that there is no such 
Jews have exactly k^t this feast down to our place as purgatory, since Judas did not 
times. See Haman, Esther, and Moroecai. expect the souls departed to reap any benefit 
PURGATORY* a place in which, accord- from the sin-offering till the resurrection, 
ing to the church of Rome, the just, who The texts quoted from the scriptures have no 
depart out of this life, are supposed to expi* reference to the doctrine, as may be seen by 
ate certain offences which do not merit eter- consulting the context, and any just corn- 
ual damnation. Broughton has endeavoured mentator upon it. 3. The scriptures, in 
to prove that this notion has been held by general, speak of departed souls going imme- 
pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, as well as aiately, at death, to a fixed state of happiness 
by Christians ; and that in the days of the or misery* and mve us no idea of purgatory, 
Maccabees, the Jews believed that sin might Isaiah Ivii. 2 ; Rev. xiv. 13 ; Luke xvi. 22 ; 
be expiated by sacrifice after the death of the 2 Cor. v. 8. 4. It is derogatory from the 
sinner. The arguments advanced for purga- doctrine of the satisfaction of Christ. If 
tory by the papists are these: Every sin, Christ died for us* and redeemed us from sin 
how slight soever, though no more than an pd hell, as the scripture speaks, then the 
idle word, as it is an offence to God, deserves idea of further meritorious suffering detracts 
punishment from him, and will be punished from the perfection of his sacrifice, and 
by him hereafter, if not cancelled by repent- places merit still in the creature ; a doctrine 
ance here. 2. Such small sins do not deserve exactly opposite to the scriptures, 
eternal punishment. 3. Few depart this life PURITANS. In England, the term Puri- 
eo pure as to be totally exempt from spots of tans was applied to those who wished for a 
this nature, and from every kind of debt due farther degree of reformation in the church 
to God’s justice. 4. Therefore, few will than was adopted by Queen Elizabeth ; and 
escape without suffering something from his a purer form, not of faith, but of discipline 
justice for such debts as they have carried and worship. It was a common name given 
with them out of this world, according to to all who, from conscientious motives, 
the rule of divine justice, by which he treats though on different grounds, disapproved of 
every soul hereafter according to his works, the established religion, from the Reforma- 
Md according to the state in which he finds tion under Elizabeth, to the Act of Uns- 
it in death, these positions, which the formity in 1662. From that time to the 
piqtist considers as so many self-evident Revcdution in 1688, as many as refused to 
truths, he inf^s that there must be some comply with the established worship, (among 
third place of pumshment ; for since the infi- whom were about two thousand clergymen, 
nite holiness on God can admit nothing into and perhaps five hundred thousand pewle,) 
heaven that is not clean and pure from all were denominated Nonconformists. From 
sin, both great and small, and his infinite the passing of the Act of Toleration on the 
justice can permit none to receive the reward accession of William and Mary, the name of 
of bliss, who as yet are not out of debt, but Nonconformists was changed to that of Pro- 
have something in justice to suffer, there testant Dissenters. Prior to the grand re- 
must, of necessity, be some place or state, hellion in 1640, the Puritans were, almost 
udlere^llouls departing this life, pardoned as without exception, Episcopalians; but after 
to the eternal guilt el sia^ yet e^uoxiotts to the famous League and Covenant” of 
eom teni|N>rid of those turbulmit times the greater part of 

tuoMe vmiisiiaidt^«re ffoiged tmi puilied them became Presbyterians* Some, how. 
«hdbrs tiieir admi^ance into heateu. And ever, were Independents, and some Bap- 
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twta. Tko objections of the latter were more 
fnndamental ; they disa^roved of all na« 
tional cburcbes* as such, and disavowed 
tbe autbority of human legislation in matters 
of faith and worship, persecutions car- 
ried on against the Puritans during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts served 
to lay the foundation of a new empire, and 
eventually a vast republic, in the western 
world. Thither, as into a wilderness, they 
ded from the face of their persecutors ; ana, 
being protected in the free exercise of their 
religion, continued to increase, until at length 
tW became an independent nation. Ine 
different principles, however, on which they 
had orij^nally divided from the church 
establishment at home, operated in a way 
that might have been expected, when they 
came to the possession of the civil power 
abroad. Those who formed the colony of 
Massachusetts having never relinquished the 
principle of a national church, and of the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of 
faith and worship, were less tolerant than 
those who settled at New Plymouth, at 
Rhode Island, and Providence Plantations. 
The very men who had just escaped the per- 
secutions of the English prelates, now, in 
their turn, persecuted others who dissented 
from them ; until, at length, the liberal sys- 
tem of toleration established in the parent 
country at the Revolution, extended to the 
colonies, and in a good measure put an end 
to these censurable proceedings. 

PURPLE, Exodus xxv. 4, &c.; 

•orofHpipa, Mark XV. 17, 20; Luke xvi. 19; 
John xix. 2, 5; Rev. xvii. 4 ; xviii. 12, 16. 
This is supposed to be the very precious 
colour extracted from the purpura or murex, 
a species of shell-fish ; and the same with 
the famous Tyrian dye, so costly, and so 
much celebrated in antiquity. The purple 
dye is called in 1 Macc. iv. 23, ** purple of 
the sea,*’ or sea purple ; it being the blood 
or juice of a turbinated shell-fish, which the 
Jews call (See Scarlet.) Among the 

blessings pronounced by Moses upon the 
tribes of Israel, those of Zebulun and Issa- 
char are, " They shall suck of the abundance 
6f the seas, and of the treasures hid in the 
sand,” Deut. xxxiii, 19. Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel explains the latter clause thus : 
** From the sand are produced looking- 
glasses, and glass in general; the treasures, 
the method of finding and working which, 
was revealed to these tribes.” Several an- 
cient writers inform us, that there were 
havens in the coasts of the Zebulunites, in 
which the sand proper for making glass was 
found. The words of Tacitus are remarka- 


QUAIL, Exod. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 
31, 33 ; Psalm cv. 10 ; a bird of the gallina- 
ceous kind. Hasselquist, mentioning the 
of the larger kind, says, It is of the 


ble-: JBehut mnk Judaico mart iHabiiur^ 

circa i^uc os kctm arem admixto nitro tu 
mtrum ewccqvmtur” *' llie river Belas faU^ 
mto the Jewish sea, about whose mouth 
those sands mixed with nitre are collected 
out of which glass is formed.” But it seems 
much more natural to explain the treasures 
hid in the sand,” of those highly valuable 
muriccs and purpura which were found on 
the sea-coast, near the country of Zebulun 
and Issachar, and of which those tribes par- 
took in common with their heathen neigh- 
bours of Tyre, who rendered the curious 
dyes made from those shell-fish so famous' 
among the Romans by the names of Sarra^ 
num ostrum, Tyni colores. In reference to 
the purple vestment, Luke xvi, 19, it may, 
be observed that this was not appropriately 
a royal robe. In the earlier times it was the 
dress of any of high rank. Thus all the 
courtiers were styled by the historians pitr- 
purati. This colour is more properly crim- 
son than purple; for the LaX., Josephus, 
and Philo, constantly use to express 

the Hebrew by which the Talmudists 

understood crimson ; and that this Hebrew 
word expressed, not the T 5 rrian purple, but 
that brought to the city from another coun- 
try, appears from Ezek. xxvii. 7. The pur- 
ple robe put on our Saviour, John xix 2, 5, is 
explained by a Roman custom, the dressing 
of a person in the robes of state, as the in- 
vestiture of olfice. Hence the robe brought 
by Herod’s or the Roman soldiers, acoffingly, 
was as though it bad been the picta vestes usu- 
ally sent by the Roman senate. In Acts xvi. 
14, Lydia is said to be “ a seller of purple,” 
Mr. Harmer styles purple the most sublime 
of ail earthly colours, having the gaudiness 
of red, of wnich it retains a shade, softened 
with the gravity of blue, 

PUTEOLI, so called from its baths of hot 
water, a city of Campania, in Italy; now 
called Pozzuoli, in a province of the kingdom 
of Naples, called Terra di Lavoro, and about 
eight miles from Naples. St. Paul stayed a 
week with the Christians of this place, in his 
journey as a prisoner to Rome, Acts xxviii. 
13. The Alexandnan merchant-vessels pre- 
ferred Puteoli to all the harbours in Italy, 
and here they deposited their rich freights. 
They conducted the ships adorned with 
wreaths and festive garments, in the form of 
a fleet, one after another, into the harbour, 
where they were received with the greatest 
demonstrations of friendship. Such was the 
case with the sale of Alexandrian commodi- 
ties throughout Italy. According to tlie 
course then pursued, the vessel in which, 
St. Paul sailed went direct into this harbour., 

Q 

size of the turtle-dove. 1 have met witih it 
in the wilderness of Palestine, near the shcnrea 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan^ between 
Jordan and Jericho, and in the deserts oi^ 
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Aiybi«t F«Mi. If tke food of the Israelites 
^ a bitd^ tMs is eertaioly it; being so 
4mtstt^ in the places through which they 
nas^d/* It is said that God gave qnails to 
hk peonle in the wilderness upon two occa- 
ildons : first, within a few days after they had 

g lssed the Red Sea, Exod. xvL 3—13. The 
cond time was at the encampment at the 
Mace ci^ed in Hebrew, Kibroth-HataaVah, 
the graves of lust, Num. xi. 32 ; Psalm cv. 
40. Both of these happened in the spring. 
When the quails passed from Asia into Eu- 
rope. They are then to be found in great 
quantities upon the coast of the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean. God Caused a wind to arise 
that drove them within and about the camp 
of the Israelites ; and it is in this that the 
miracle consists, that they were brought so 
seasonably to this .jpkce^wnd in so great 
number as to furnisntoodlir above a million 
of persons for more than a month. The 
Hebrew word shalav signifies ** a quail,*^ by 
the agreement of the ancient interpreters. 
And the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic lan- 
guages call them nearly by the same name. 

Septuagint, Symmacnus, and most of 
commentators, both ancient and modem, 
understand it in the same manner; and with 
them agree Philo, Josephus, Apollinaris, and 
the Rabbins; hut Ludolphus has endea- 
voured to prove that a imecies of locust is 
spoken of by Moses. i)r. Shaw answers, 
that the holy Psalmist, in describing this 
particular food of the Israelites, by calling 
the animals feathered fowls, entirely confutes 
this supposition. And it should be recol- 
lected. tnat this miracle was performed in 
compliance with the wish of the people that 
they might have flesh to eat. 

QUAKERS. SeeFaiENDS. 
QUESTIONS. Among the ancients no 
pastime was more common than that of pro- 
posing and answering difficult questions. 
The person wh<r ^solved the question was 
honoured with a reward ; he who failed in 
the attempt suffered a certain punishment ; 
both the rewards and penalties were varied 
according to the disposition of the company. 
That the custom of proposing riddles was 
very ancient, and denvea from the eastern 
nations, appears from the story of Samson, 
in the book of Judges, who proposed one to 
Philistines at his nuptial feast. Nor 
were these questions confined to entertain- 
ments, but, in the primitive times, were pro- 
posed on other occasions, by those who de- 
sired to make proof of another’s wisdom and 
learning. Agreeably to this custom, the 
queen of Shemi came to prove Solomon tnth 
hard questioiis, I Kiiigs x. 1. 


QUlETtStS, the dkdpl^B of Michael di 
Molinos, a SpaMsh priest, who flourished in 
the seventeenth century, and wrote a book 
called ** The Spiritual Gtdde.” He had many 
disciples in Spain, Italy, ^ance, and the 
Netherlands. Some pretend that he bor- 
rowed his principles from the Spanish Illu- 
minati; and M. Gregoire will ime it that 
they came originally from the Persian 
Somees; while others no less confidently 
derive them from the Greek Hesycpts. 
The Quietists, however, deduce their princi- 
ples from the scriptures. They argue thus : 

llie apostle tells us, that * the Spirit makes 
intercession for* or m ‘us.* Now if the 
Spirit pray in us, we must resign ourselves 
to his impulses, by remaining in a state of 
absolute rest, or quietude, till we attain the 
perfection of the unitive life,*’ a life of union 
with, and, as it should seem, of absorption 
in, the JDeity. They contend, that true 
religion consists in the present calm and 
tranquillity of a mind removed from all ex- 
ternal ana finite things, and centered in 
God ; and in such a pure love of the supreme 
Being, as is independent of all prospect of 
interest or reward. To prove that our love 
to the Deity must be disinterested, they 
allege, that the Lord hath made all things 
for himself, as saith the scripture ; and it is 
for his glory that he wills our happiness. 
To conform, therefore, to the great end of 
our creation, we must prefer God to our- 
selves, and not desire our own happiness 
but for his glory; otherwise we snail go 
contrary to his order. As the perfections of 
the Deity are intrinsically amiable, it is our 
glory and perfection to go out of ourselves, 
to be lost and absorbed m the pure love of 
infinite beauty. Madam Guion, a woman 
of fashion in Fiance, born 1648, becoming 
pious, was a warm advocate of these princi- 
ples. She asserted, that the means of arriving 
at this perfect love, are prayer and the selE 
denial enjoined in the gospel. Prayer she 
defines to be the entire bent of the soul 
towards its divine origin. Some of her pious 
canticles were translated by the poet Cow- 
per, and represent her sentiments to the best 
advantage. Fenelon, the amiable archbishop 
of Camoray, also favoured these sentiments 
in his celebrated publication, entitled, “ The 
Maxims of the Saints.’* The distinguishing 
tenet in his theology was the doctrine cn 
the disinterested love of God for his own 
excellencies, independent of his relative bene- 
volence : an important feature also in the 
system of Madam Guion, who, with the 
good archbishop, was persecuted by the 
pope and by Boesuet. ^ Mystios. 
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ii is said» tke king appmated 
wlikli we render '^all tke officers of hk 
iKnise/^ In Jeremiak xli, 1, we read of the 
^bnn 'an, “ Ihe princes of the king." lu 
job xxxil 9, it is sidd, that the tD'in, which 
we render great men, are not always wise;" 
a renderii^f which well expresses the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word. It was not 
therefore in those days properly a title of 
honour, belonging to any particular office or 
dignity, in church or state ; but all who wcre^ 
of superior rank and condition in life were * 
called We do not find the prophets, 

or other men of learning in the Old Testa- 
ment, affecting any title beside that which de- 
noted their office ; and they were contented 
to be addressed by their bare names. The 
first Jewish rabbi, said to have been distin- 
guished with any title of honour, was Simeon, 
the son of Hillel, who succeeded his father 
as president of the sanhedrim ; and his title 
was that of rabban. The later rabbies tell 
us, this title was conferred with a good deal 
of ceremony. When a person had gone 
through the schools, and was thought wor* 
thy of the degree of rabbi, he was first placed 
in a chair somewhat raised above the com- 
pany ; then were delivered to him a key and 
a table-book : the key, as a symbol of the 
power or authority now conferred upon him, 
to teach that knowledge to others which he 
had learned himself ; and this key he after- 
ward wore as a badge of his honour, and 
when he died it was buried with him : the 
table-book was a symbol of his diligence in 
his studies, and of his endeavouring to make 
farther improvements in learning. The next 
ceremony m the creation of a rabbi was the 
imposition of hands on him by the delegates 
of the sanhedrim, practised m imitation of 
Moses’s ordaining Joshua by this rite, to 
succeed him in his ’office, Num. xxvii. 18 ; 
Dent, xxxiv. 9. And then they proclaimed 
his title. 

According to Mairoonides, the imposition 
of hands was not looked upon to be essen- 
tial ; but was sometimes omitted. They did 
not always, saith be, lay their hands on the 
head of the elder to be ordained ; but called 
him rabbi, and said, “ Behold, thou art or- 
dained, and hast power,” &c. We find this 
title given to John the Baptist, John iii. 26; 
and frequently to our blessed Saviour; as 
by John’s disciples, by Nicodemus, and by 
the people that followed, John i. 38 ; iii. 2 ; 
vi. 20. The reason of our Saviour’s prohi- 
biting his disciples to be called rabbi is ex- 
pressed in these words : ** Be not ye called 
rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ," 
your guide and conductor, on 
whose word and Instructions alone you are 
to depend in matters of religion and salva- 
tion. Accordingly the inspired apostles pre- 
tend to nothing more than, as the ambassa- 
dors of Christ, to deliver his instructions ; 
aady for iheir own port, they exnresriy dis- 
dakn all dominion over the faiui and coit- 
sektieis of men, 2 Cor. i. 24| r. 20 The 
05S 


Jewish writers distingmsh between the titlm 
rab, rabbi, rabban. As for rab and rabhb 
the only differenoe between thm is, that mb 
was the title of audh as had had their educa*- 
tion, and taken their degree, in some foreign 
Jewish school ; suppose at Babylon, where 
there was a school or academy of consider, 
able note; rabbi was the title of such as 
were educated in the land of Judea, who 
were accounted more honourable than the 
others. But as for rabban, it was the highest 
title ; which, they say, was never conferred 
on more than seven persons, namely, on R. 
Simeon, five of his descendants, and on jR. 
Jochanan, who was of a different family. It 
was on this account, it should seem, that the 
blind man gave this title to Christ, Mark x. 
SI ; being convinced that he was possessed 
of divine power^^^ and .worthy of the most 
honourable distkmtiona. And Mary Mag- 
dalene, when she saw Christ after his resur- 
rection, “ said unto him, Rabboni,” John 
XX. 16, that is, my rabban, like my lord in 
English ; for rabbon^S the same with rabban, 
only pronounced according to the Syriac 
dialect. 

There were several gradations among the 
Jews before the dignity of rabbin, as among 
us, before the degree of doctor. The head 
of a school was called chackam, or wise. He 
had the head seat in the assemblies and in the 
synagogues. He reprimanded the disobedi- 
ent, and could excommunicate them; and this 
procured him great respect. In their schools 
they sat upon raised chairs, and their scholars 
were seated at their feet. Hence St. Paul is 
said to have studied at the feet of rabbi Gama- 
liel, Acts xxii. 3. The studies of the rabbins 
are employed either on the text of the law, or 
the traditions, or the cabbala ; these three 
objects form so many different schools and 
different sorts of rabbins. Those who chiefly 
apply to the letter of ecnpture are called 
Caraites, Literalists. Those who chiefly study 
the traditions and oral laws of the Talmud 
are called Rabbanists. Those who give them- 
selves to their secret and mysterious divinity, 
letters and numbers, are called Oabbalists, 
Traditionaries. The rabbins are generally 
very ignorant in history, chronology, phi- 
lology, antiquity, and geography. Th^ un- 
derstand the holy language but imperfectly. 
They know not the true signification of a 
multitude of words in the sacred text. They 
are prodigiously conceited about their tradi- 
tions, so that there is very little profit in 
reading them; and experience shows that 
most who have applied themselves to peruse 
their books, have been but little benefited by 
them, and have entertained a perfect con- 
tempt of their understanding and their works. 
The chief function of the robins is to preach 
in the synagogue, to make public prayers 
there, and to interpret the law ; they have the 
power of binding and loosing, that is, of de- 
Glaring what is mrbidden, and what allowed. 
When the synagogue is poor and small, there 
is Ihft one rabbin, who at the aame time dts- 
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t^lSces of s judge and a teacher. 
Btil#lie!i the Jew's are numerous and pow- 
'erftili iliey appoint three pastors, and a house 
«of judgment^ where all their civil afikirs are 
determined. Then the rabbin applies him- 
eelf to instruction only, unless it be thought 
proper to call him into the council to give 
Ms advice, in which case he takes the chief 
place. 

RABBATH, or RABBAT-AMMON, the 
capital citv of the Ammonites, situated be- 
yond Joraan. See Ammon. 

RABBATH-MOAB, the capital city of 
the Moabites, called otherwise Ar, or Are- 
opolis. See Moab* 

RABBI. SeeRAB. 

RABSHAKEH, a chief butler, or cup- 
bearer. This is a term of dignity, and not 
a proper name. Rabshakeh was sent by 
Sennacherib, king of Ass 3 n*ia, to summon 
Hezekiah to surrender Jerusalem, 2 Kings 
xviii. 17, 18 ; xix. 4 ; Isaiah xxxvi. 

RACA, a S 3 rriac word which properly sig- 
nifies empty, vain, beggarly, foolish, and 
which includes in it a strong idea of con- 
tempt. Our Saviour pronounces a censure 
on every person using this term to his neigh* 
hour, Matt. v. 22. Lightfoot assures us that, 
in the writings of the Jews, the word raca 
is a term of the utmost contempt, and that 
it was usual to pronounce it with marked 
signs of indignation. 

RACHEL, the daughter of Laban, and 
sister of Leah. The prophet Jeremiah, xxxi. 
15, and St. Matthew, ii. 18, have put Rachel 
for the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
the children of Joseph, the son of Rachel. 
This prophecy was completed when these 
two tribes were carried into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates ; and St. Matthew made applL 
cation of it to what happened at Bethlehem, 
when Herod put to death the children of two 
ears old and under. Then Rachel, who was 
uried there, might be said to make her 
lamentations for the death of so many inno- 
cent children sacrificed to the jealousy of a 
wicked monarch. 

RAHAB was an hostess of the city of 
Jericho, who received and concealed the 
spies sent by Joshua. The Hebrew calls her 
Zona, Joshua ii. 1, which Jerom and many 
others understand of a prostitute. Others 
think she was only an hostess or innkeeper, 
and that this is the true signification of the 
original word. Had she been a woman of 
ill lame, would Salmon, a prince of the tribe 
of Judah, have taken her to wife ? Or could 
he have done it by the law ? Besides, the 
spies of Josliua would hardly have gone to 
lodge with a common harlot, they who were 
charged with so nice and dangerous a com- 
mission. Those who maintain that she was 
a harlot, pretend that she was perhaps one 
^ those women who prostituted themselves 
in honour of the pa^ deities; as if this 
could extenuate her crime, or the scandal of 
profession, if site was a public woman, 
is also observable that such women ^ue 
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called kadiihaA, not bom. In the 
Rahab married &didoii, a prince of Judah, 
by whom the had Bdaz, ilrom whom de- 
scended Obed, Jesse, and David. Thus Jesus 
Christ condescended to reckon this Canaan* 
itish woman among his ancestors^ St. Paul 
m^ifies the faith of Rdttab, Heb. xL 31. 

Rahab is also a name of Egypt, Isaiah 
XXX. 7 ; li. 9. 

RAIMENT. In addition to what occurs 
^ under the article Habits, it may be observed 
" Chat to make presents of changes of raiment. 
Genesis xlv. 22, has always been common 
among all ranks of orientals. The perfuming 
of raiment with sweet-scented spices or ex- 
tracts is also still a custom, which explains 
the smell of Jacob’s raiment. A coat or 
robe of many colours, such as Jacob gave to 
Joseph, is also a mark of distinction. The 
Turks at Aleppo thus array their sons ; and, 
in the time of Sisera, a coat of divers colours 
is mentioned among the rich spoils which 
fell to the conquerors. A frequent change 
of garments is also very common both to 
show respect and to display opulence. Is 
there an allusion to this in Psalm cii. 26 : 

“ As a vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed f If so, it conveys 
the magnificent idea of the almighty Creator 
investing himself with the whole creation as 
with a robe, and, having laid that aside, by 
new creations, or the successive production 
of beings, clothing himself with others, at 
bis pleasure. 

RAIN, the vapours exhaled by the sun, 
which descend from the clouds to water the 
earth, Ecclos. xi. 3. The sacred writers often 
speak of the rain of the former and latter 
season, Deut. xi. 14 ; Hosea vi. 3. Twice 
in the year there generally fell plenty of rain 
in Judea ; m the beginning of the civil year, 
about September or October; and half a 
year after, in the month of Abib, or March, 
wkich was the first month in the ecclesiastical 
or sacred year, whence it is called the latter 
rmn in the first month, Joel ii. 23. (See 
Canaan,) The ancient Hebrews compared 
elocution, and even learning or doctrine, to 
rain : “ My doctrine shall drop as the rain/* 
Deut. xxxii. 2. 

RAMESES, or RAAMSES, a city sup- 
posed to have been situated in the eastern 
part of Egypt, called the land of Goshen, 
which was also hence termed the land of 
Rameses. It was one of the cities built by 
the Israelites as a treasure-city, as it is trans- 
lated in our Bibles ; probably a store-Gity, 
or, as others interpret it, a fortress. Its 
sition may be fixed about six or eight miles 
above the modem Cairo, a little to the south 
of the Babylon of the Persians, the ancient 
LotopoUs ; as Josephus says tW the chil- 
dren of Israel, after quitting this place, in 
their first march to Succoth, passed hy the 
latter ci^. 

RAMOTH, a famous city in the moun- 
tains of Gilead, I Kii^s iv. 13. it is oRen 
called {lamo0i-Giload* Jpsephus caUs tl^ 
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Of Aramatbft. The city belonfifed 
to the tribe of Gad, Deut. iv. 43. It wa« 
aesigned for a dwdling of the Levitee, and 
was one of the cities of refuge beyond Jor- 
dan, Joshua XX. 8 ; xxi. 3S. It became 
famous during the reigns of the latter kings 
of Israel, and was the occasion of several 
wars between them and the kings of Damas« 
cus, who had made a conquest of it, which 
the sovereigns of Israel endeavoured to 
regain, 1 Kings xxii. 3—5. Eusebius says 
that Ramoth was fifteen miles from Philadel- 
phia towards the east. St. Jerom places it 
in the neighbourhood of Jabbok, and con- 
8e^en% to the north of Philadelphia. 

RAVEN, in*!)), in Chaldee, orba, in 
Syriac, croac, in Latin, corvus, Gen. viii. 7 ; 
Lev. xi. 15; Deut. xiv. 14; 1 Kings xvii. 4,^ 
6; Job xxxviii. 41; Psalm cxlvii. 9; Prov.* 
XXX. 17 ; Cant. v. 11 ; Isaiah xxxiv. 11 ; ic<ipa|, 
Luke xii. 24 ; a well known bird of prey. 
All the interpreters agree that orc5 signifies 
the raven, from oreb, ** evening,” on ac- 
count of its colour. Michaelis, in proposing 
a question respecting certain birds, says of 
the oreb, ** II est decide, que c'est le corbeau ; 
tl seroit done superflu de le deniander. Mais je 
desirerois plus de certitude sur le nom Svriaque 
des corbeau^** One can hardly doubt that 
it is taken from the note of this bird. On 
the decrease of the waters of the flood, so 
that the tops of the mountains became visi- 
ble, Noah sent forth out of one of the \/in- 
dows of the ark a raven, a bold and adven- 
turous bird, by way of experiment, to see 
whether the waters were sunk or abated. 
Forty days the violent rain had continued ; 
and he might think this, therefore, a likely 
time for the waters to run oflf again. In the 
original text, in the JSamaritan, in the Chal- 
dee and Arabic, it is said that the raven 
returned” to the ark; but the Greek in- 
terpreters, the Syriac, the Latin, and most of 
the eminent fathers and commentators, say 
that it did not return any more. Here are 
great authorities on both sides ; but the lat- 
ter resifling, though so contrary in sense to 
the othSr, yet in the Hebrew is not very dif- 
ferent in the form of the letters, and a^ears 
to be the better reading of the two. For if 
the raven had returned, what occasion had 
Noah to send forth a dove ? Or why did he 
not take the raven in unto him into the 
ark, as he did afterwards the dove ? Or why 
did he not send forth the same raven again, 
as he did afterwards the same dove again ? 
it is not improperly expressed in our trans- 
lation, that “ the raven went forth to and 
fw),” flying hither and thither, ** until the 
waters were dried up from off the face of the 
earth.” He found, perhaps, in the higher 
grounds, some of the carcasses of those who 
bad perished in the deluge. 

The prophet Elijah was in his retirement 
fed by this bird. A writer, indeed, in the 
Memoirs of Literature, for April, 1710, en- 
deavours to show, from many authors, that 
there was in the country of Bcthschan, in 
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Decapolis, by the brook Cherith or Caiitii; 
a little town called Aorabi or Orbo, Jud^ 
vii. 25 ; Isaiah x. 6 ; and he therefore ex«. 
plains the word orebim, which, in 1 Kings 
xyiL 4, we translate ** ravens,^* of the inha- 
bitants of that village, some of whom, he 
contends, daily earned bread and flesh to 
Elijah, who had retired to and lay in a cave 
in the neighbourhood. On the other hand, 
Scheuebzer ably vindicates the commonly re- 
ceived opinion. The editor of Calmet, also, 
in the Appendix, under the article Elijah, 
has some pertinent observations on this 
subject. We ought to consider,” 8 a 3 rs 
he, “ 1. That Ahab sought Elijah with avi- 
dity, and took an oath of every people, no 
doubt, also, in his dominions, that ne was 
not concealed among its inhabitants ; bis 
situation, therefore, required the utmost pri- 
vacy, even to solitude. 2. That when the 
brook Cherith was dried up, the prophet was 
obliged to quit his asylum, which he needed 
not to have done, had a people been his sup- 
pliers, for they could have brought him water 
as well as food.” 

In Psalm cxlvii. 9, it is said, ** The Lord 
giveth to the beast his food, and to the youi^ 
ravens which cry.” And in Job, xxxviii. 
41, “ Who provideth for the raven his food, 
when his young ones cry unto God, wander- 
ing for want of meat?” Job and the 
Psalmist may allude to what is said by 
some naturalists, that the ravens drive out 
their young ones early from their nests, and 
oblige them to seek food for their own sus- 
tenance. The same kind Providence which 
furnishes support to his intelligent offspring 
IS not unmindful of the wants, or inattentive 
to the desires, of the meanest of his crea- 
tures. 

Lo, the young revene, from their neit exiled. 

On hunger's wing attempt the aerial wild ! 

Who leads their wandenngs, and their feast supplias f 
To God ascend their importuning cnes. 

Christ instructs his disciples, from the 
same circumstance, to trust in the care and 
kindness of Heaven : “ Consider the ravens ; 
for they neither sow nor reap, neither have 
storehouse, nor barn ; and God feedeih them. 
How much better are ye than the fowls I ” 
Luke xii. 24. Solomon, speaking of the pecu- 
liar regard and veneration due to the worthy 
persons and salutary instructions of parents, 
observes, that an untimely fate, and the want 
of decent interment, may be expected from 
contrary conduct ; and that the tearing eye, 
which throws wicked contempt on a good 
father, and insolent disdain on a tender 
mother, shall be dug out of the unburied 
exposed corpse by the ravens of the valley, 
and eaten up by the young eagles, Prov. xxx. 
17. It was a common punishment in the east, 
and one which the orientals dreaded above 
all others, to expose in the open fields the 
bodies of evil-doers that had suffered by the 
laws of their offended country, to be devoured 
by the beasts of the field, and the fowls of 
heaven. The wise man insinuates that 
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rav<»i mkw iiw first and keenest attack on 
tke eye, wkich perfectly corresponds with 
his h^ltSt ipr he always begins his banquet 
with that part Isiodore says of him, 
Primo m eadatfenim ocetdum petit ; and 
Epictetus, Ot itkv KOf>dM§s r&v rmkwruK&rwf 
reOf kvfMwduToi^ ** the ravens devour 

the eyes of the dead/’ Many other teatU 
monies might be adduced, but these are 6uf*> 
ficient to justify the allusion in the proverb* 

The raven, it is well known, deiightB in 
solitude. He frequents the ruined tower or 
the deserted habitation. In Isaiah xxxiv. 11, 
it is accordingly foretold, that the raven, 
with other birds of similar dispositions, 
should fix his abode in the desolate houses 
of Edom. In the Septuamnt and other 
versions the Hebrew word for desolation 
is rendered raven. The meaning is, that 
in those splendid palaces, where tne voice of 
jov and gladness was heard, and every sound 
wnich could ravish the ear and subdue the 
heart, silence was, for the wickedness of their 
inhabitants, to bold ber reign for ever, inters 
rupted only by the scream of the cormorant 
and the croaking of the raven. 

READING. In the countries of the Levant 
the people never read silently, but go on in 
a kind of singing voice, aloua. The eunuch 
was probably thus reading when Philip over- 
heard him, and finding that he was reading the 
scriptures, said, ** Understandest thou what 
thou readest ? ” 

REASON, Use op in Religion. The 
sublime, incomprehensible nature of some 
of the Christian doctnnes has so completely 
subdued the understanding of many pious 
men, as to make them think it presumptuous 
to apply reason in any way to the revelations 
of God ; and the many instances in which the 
simplicity of truth has been corrupted by an 
alliance with philosophy confirm them in the 
belief that it is safer, as well as more respect- 
ful, to resign their minds to devout impres- 
sions, than to exercise tbeir understanoiings 
in any speculations upon sacred su^ects. 
Enthusiasts and fanatics of all difierent 
names and sects agree in decrying the use of 
reason, because it is the very essence of 
fanaticism to substitute, in place of the sober 
deductions of reason, the extravagant fancies 
of a disordered imagination, and to consider 
these fancies as the immediate illumination 
of the Spirit of God. Insidious writers in 
the deistical controversy have pretended to 
adopt those sentiments of humility and rever- 
ence, which are inseparable from true Chris- 
tians, and even that total subjection of reason 
to faith which characterises enthusiasts. A 
pamphlet was publidiied about the middle of 
the last century that made a noise in its 
day, although it is now forgotten, entitled, 
** ChrisUanity not Founded on Argument,” 
which, while to a careless reader it may seem 
tomw^y ^ tealtty tend to 

undermine our faitn, by separatix^ it from a 
lUidfmal assent; and Mr. Hume, in the spirU 
this pampUet, cimdudes his Essay on 


Mirades with caRiiig those danfefousfine^ 
or disguised enemieatothe Chmilaiireligims 
who nave undertaken to defend it by the 
principles of human reason: ** Our most 
holy religion,” he says, with a .disingenui^ 
very unoecoming his respectable talents, is 
founded on faith, not on reason;” and» 
** mere reason is insufficient to convince us 
of its veracity.” llie church of Rome, in 
order to subject the minds of her votaries to 
her anthori^, has reprobated tbe use of rea- 
son in matters of religion. She has revived 
an ancient position, tliat things may be true 
in theology which are false m philosophy ; 
and she has, in some instances, made the 
merit of faith to consist in the absurdity of 
that which was believed. 

The extravagance of these positions has 
produced, since the Reformation, an oppo- 
site extreme. While those who deny the 
truth of revelation consider reason as in all 
respects a sufficient guide, the Socinians, 
who admit that a revelation has been made, 
employ reason as the supreme judge of its 
doctrines, and boldly strike out of their 
creed every article that is not altogether con- 
formable to those notions which may be de- 
rived from the exercise of reason. These 
controversies concerning the use of reason 
in matters of religion are disputes, not about 
words, but about the essence of Christianity. 
But a few plain observations are sufficient 
to ascertain where the truth lies in this 
sulfiect. 

The first use of reason in matters of reli- 

f ion is to examine the evidences of revelation. 

or, the more entire the submission which 
we consider as due to everything that is 
revealed, we have the more need to be satis- 
fied that any system which professes to be a 
divine revelation does really come from God. 

After the exercise of reason has established 
in our minds a firm belief that Christianity 
is of divine original, the second use of reason 
is to learn what are the truths revealed. As 
these tniths are not in our days communi- 
cated to any by immediate inspirat^, the 
knowledge of them is to be acquifw only 
from books transmitted to us with satisfying 
evidence that they were written above seven- 
teen hundred years ago, in a remote country 
and foreign language, under the direction of 
the Spirit of God. In order to attain the 
meaning of these books we must study the 
language in which they were written ; and 
we must study also the manners of the times, 
and the state of the countries, in whieffi the 
writers lived; because these are circum- 
stances to which an original author is often al- 
luding, and by which ms phraseology is gene- 
rally affected ; we must lay together dilGsrent 
passages in which the same word or phrase 
occurs, because without this labour we can- 
not ascertain its precis c^nificationj ami 
we must mark the difference of style and 
manner which ehariuiterieeadiiinmit wdt^ 
because a right apprehension of their mean# 
ii^ often depends upon attention to tins dll- 
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fdfdiMse. AU this sap^otes ih« applteation of 
gmauam^ history^ ^ography, chronology, 
and aritidsm m matters of religion ; that is^ 
it aupposes that the reason of man had been 
previottsly exercised in'pursaing these differ^ 
ent branches of knowledge, and that otir 
sttccess in attaining the true sense of scrip- 
ture depends upon the diligence with which 
we avail ourselves of the progress that has 
been made in them. It is obvious that every 
Christian is not capable of making this appli^ 
Cation^ But this is no argument against the 
use of reason, of which we are now speaking. 
For they who use translations and commen- 
taries rely only upon the reason of others, 
instead of exercising their own. The several 
branches of knowledge have been applied in 
every age by some persons for the benefit of 
others ; and the progress in sacred criticism, 
which distinguishes the present times, is 
nothing else but the continued application, 
in elucidating the scripture, of reason en- 
lightened by every kind of subsidiary know- 
ledge, and very much improved in tiiis kind 
of exercise by the employment which the 
ancient clavssics have ^ven it since the re- 
vival of letters. 

After the two uses of reason that have 
been illustrated, a third comes to be men* 
tinned, which may be considered as com- 
pounded of both. Reason is of eminent use 
in repelling the attacks of the adversaries of 
Christianity. When men of erudition, of 
philosophical acuteness, and of accomplished 
taste, direct their talents against our religion, 
the cause is very much hurt by an unskilful 
defender. He cannot unravel their sophistry ; 
he does not see the amount and the effect of 
the concessions which he makes to them ; he 
is bewildered by their quotations, and he is 
often led by their artifice upon dangerous 
round. In all ages of the church there have 
een weak defenders of Christianity; and 
the only triumphs of the enemies of our 
religion have arisen from their being able to 
expose the defects of those methods of de- 
fending the truth which some of its advocates 
had unwarily chosen. A mind trained to 
accurate and philosophical views of the na- 
ture and the amount of evidence, enriched 
with historical knowledge, accustomed to 
throw out of a subject all that is minute and 
irrelative, to collect what is of importance 
within a short compass, and to form the 
comprehension of a whole, is the mind 
qualified to contend with the learning, the 
wit, and the sophistry of infidelity. Many 
such minds have appeared in this honourable 
controversy during the course of this and 
the last century $ and the success has corre- 
sponded to the completeness of the furniture 
with which they engaged in the combat, 
llie Christian doctrine has been vindicated 
by their masterly exposition from various 
misrepresentations; the arguibents for its 
divine original have been placed in their 
true Hg^ ; and the attempts to confound the 
wmem and prophecies upmi which Ohristi- 
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amty tests its claim, unth the delusions df 
irapMture, have been effectually repelled. 
Christianity has, in this way, received the 
most important advantages from the attacks 
of its enemies ; and it is not improbable that 
its doctrines would never have been so tho- 
roughly cleared from all the corruptions and 
subtleties which had attached to them in the 

S 88 of ages, nor the evidences of its 
have been so accurately understood, 
nor its peculiar character been so perfectly 
discriminated, had not the zeal and abilities 
which have been employed against it called 
forth in its defence some of the most distin- 
guished masters of reason. They brought 
into the service of Christianity the same 
weapons which had been drawn for her de- 
struction, and, wielding them with con- 
fidence and skill in a good cause, became the 
successful champions of the truth. 

The fourth use of reason consists in judg- 
ing of the truths of religion. Everything 
which is revealed by God comes to his crea- 
tures from so high an authority, that it may 
be rested in with perfect assurance as true. 
Nothing can be received by us as true which 
is contrary to the dictates of reason, because 
it is impossible for us to perceive at the same 
time the truth and the falsehood of a propo- 
sition. But many things are true which we 
do not fully comprehend ; and many propo- 
sitions, which appear incredible when they 
are first enunciated, are found, upon examin- 
ation, such as our understandings can readily 
admit. Ihese principles embrace the whole 
of the subject, and they mark out the steps 
by which reason is to proceed in judging of 
the truths of religion. We first examine the 
evidences of revelation. If these satisfy our 
understandings, we are certain that there 
can be no contradiction between the doctrines 
of this true religion, and the dictates of right 
reason. If any such contradiction ajipear, 
there must be some mistake ; by not making 
a proper use of our reason in the interpreta- 
tion of the gospel, we suppose that it con- 
tains doctrines which it does not teach ; or 
we give the name of right reason to some 
narrow prejudices which deeper reflection, 
and more enlarged knowledge, will dissipate ; 
or we consider a proposition as implying a 
contradiction, when, in truth, it is only im - 
perfectly understood. Here, as in every 
other case, mistakes are to be corrected by 
measuring back our steps. We must ex- 
amine closely and impartially the meaning 
of those passages which appear to contain 
the doctrine ; we must comjiare them with 
one another ; we must endeavour to derive 
light from the general phraseology of scrip- 
ture and the analogy of faith ; and we shall 
generally be able, m this way, to separate 
the doctrine from all those adventitious cir- 
cumstances which give it the appearance of 
absurdity. If a doctrine which, upon the 
closest examination, appears unouesidonably 
to be taught in scripture, still aoSe not ap- 
prove itself to our understanding, we must 
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tourer wliat it is that prevents us 

R^oia reeeiy^ it. There may he prccon- 
eeived imtions hastily taken up which that 
doetme oi^see; there may be pride of 
^understanding that does not readily submit 
lo the views which it communicates ; or rea« 
eon may need to be reminded^ that we must 
expect to find in religion many things which 
we are not able to comprehend. One of the 
most important ofiices of reason is to recog- 
nise her own limits. She never can be 
moved, by any authority, to receive as true 
what she perceives to be absurd. But, if she 
has formed a just estimate of human know- 
ledge, she will not shelter her presumption 
in rejecting the truths of revelation under the 
pretence of contradictions that do not really 
exist ; she will readily admit that there may 
be in a subject some points which she knows, 
and others of whicn she is ignorant; she 
will not allow her ignorance of the latter to 
shake the evidence of the former, but will 
yield a firm assent to that which she does 
understand, without presuming to deny what 
is beyond her comprehension. And thus, 
availing herself of all the light which she 
now has, she will wait in humble hope for 
the time when a larger measure shall be im- 
parted. 

RE BEK AH, the wife of Isaac. See Isaac. 

RECElPr OF CUSTOM. Matthew, 
when called, was sitting at the receipt of 
custom, or dues on merchandise. He was a 
publican or tax-gatherer, or, as we should 
say, a custom-house officer. The publicans 
had houses or booths built for them at the 
foot of bridges, at the mouth of rivers, by 
the sea-shore, and the parts of the Lake of 
(xennesareth, or Sea of Tiberias, to collect 
the taxes on passengers and merchandise. 
See Publican. 

RECHABITES. The Rechabites, though 
they dwelt among the Israelites, did not be- 
long to any of their tribes ; for they were 
Kenites, as appears from 1 Chron. xi. 55, 
where the Kenites are said to have come of 
** Hemath,the father of the house of Rechab.” 
These Kenites, afterwards styled Rechabites, 
were of the family of Jethro, otherwise called 
Hobab, whose daughter Moses married ; for 
** the children of the Kenite, Moses’s father- 
in-law,*’ it 16 said, ** went up out of the city 
of palm-trees with the children of Judah, 
andf dwelt among the people,” Judges i. 16 ; 
and we read of ** Heber the Kenite, who was 
of the children of Hobab, the father-in-law 
of Moses, who had severed himself from the 
Kenites,” or from fhe bulk of them who 
settled in the tribe of Judah, *'and pitch^ 
his tent in the plain of Zaanaim,” Judges iv. 
31. They appear to have sprung from 
Midian, tne son of Abraham by Keturah, 
Gen. XXV. 2 ; for Jethro, froui whom they 
4 re descends, is called d Midianite, Num- 
bers X. 23. Of this fmily was Jehonadab, 
^ son of Rechab, a man of eminent zeal 
the pure worship of God against ido- 
who assisted king in destroy- 


ing the house of Ahab, aiid the won^p^ 
ners of Baal, 13 Kings x. 15, l6, 23| 

Jt was he who gave that rule of life to his 
chEdren and posterity which we read of in 
Jer. XXXV. 6, 7* It consisted of these three 
articles : That they should drink no wine ; 
that they should neither possess nor occupy 
any houses, fields, or vineyards ; tlmt they 
should dwell in tents. This was the institu- 
tion of the children of Rechab ; and this 
they continued to observe for upwards of 
three hundred yesu’S, from the time of Jehu 
to that of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, when 
Nebuchadnezzar coming to besiege Jerusa« 
lem, the Rechabites were obliged jto leave 
the country and take refuge in the city. In 
Jer. XXXV. there is a promise made to this 
people, that Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
should not want a man to stand before the 
Lord ; that is, that his posterity should not 
fail: and to this day this tribe is found 
among the Arabians of the desert, distinct, 
free, and practising exactly the institutions 
of Jonadao, whose name they bear, and of 
whose institutions they boast. This is a re- 
markable instance of the exact fulfilment of 
a minute and isolated prophecy. See Bbni 
Khaibir. 

RECONCILIATION. The expressions 
** reconciliation” and “making peace” ne- 
cessarily suppose a previous state of hos- 
tility between God and man, which is recip- 
rocm. This is sometimes called enmity, a 
term, as it respects God, rather unfortunate, 
since enmity is almost fixed in our language 
to signify a malignant and revengeful feeling. 
Of this, the oppugners of the doctrine of the 
atonement have availed themselves to argue, 
that as there can be no such affection in the 
divine nature, therefore, reconciliatiou in 
scripture does not mean the reconciliation of 
God to man, but of man to God, whose 
enmity the example and teaching of Christ, 
they tell us, is very effectual to subdue. It 
is, indeed, a sad and humbling truth, and 
one which the Socinians iu their discussions 
on the natural innocence of man are not 
willing to admit, that by the infection of sin 
“the carnal mind is enmity to God,” that 
human nature is malignantly hostile to God 
and to the control of bis law ; but this is far 
from expressing the whole of that relation 
of man in which, in scripture, he is said to 
be at enmity with God, and so to need a 
reconciliation, the making of peace between 
God and him. That relation is a legal one, 
as that of a sovereign in his judicm capa- 
city, and a criminal who has violated nis 
laws and risen up against his authority, and 
who is, therefore, u^eated as an enemy. The 
word is used in this passive sense, both 
in the Greek writers and m the New Testa- 
ment. So, in Romans xi. 28, the Jews, re- 
jected and punished for refusing the gospel^ 
are said by the apostle, ** as concerning the 
gospel,” to be ”, enemies for your eakes;” 
treated and accounted euchi ” out, as touch- 
ing the election, they are beloved for th^ 
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fablers' sake®/’ In the same epistle^ v. io# 
the term is used precisely in the same aense^ 
md thia with reference to the reconciliation 
by Christ : For if when we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son;” that is, when we were objects of 
the divine judicial displeasure, accounted as 
enemies, and liable to be capitldly treated as 
such. Enmity, in the sense of malignitv and 
the sentiment of hatred, is added to this re- 
lation in the case of man ; but it is no part of 
the relation itself ; it is rather a cause of it, as 
it is one of the actings of a corrupt nature 
which render man obnoxious to the displea- 
sure of God, and the penalty of his law, and 
place him in the condition of an enemy. It 
18 this judicial variance and opposition be- 
tween God and man which is referred to in 
the term reconciliation, and in the phrase 

making peace,” in the New Testament ; 
and the hostility is, therefore, in its own 
nature, mutual. 

But that there is no truth in the notion, that 
reconciliation means no more than our lay- 
ing aside our enmity to God, may also be 
shown from several express passages. The 
first is the passage we have above cited : 
“ For if when we were enemies we were re- 
conciled to God,” Rom. v. 10. Here the act 
of reconciling is ascribed to God, and not to 
us ; but if this reconciliation consisted in the 
laying aside of our own enmity, the act would 
be ours alone : and, further, that it coold 
not be the laying aside of our enmity, is clear 
from the text, which speaks of reconciliation 
whilst we were yet enemies. The reconcili- 
ation spoken of here is not, as Socinus and 
his followers have said, our conversion. For 
that the apostle is speaking of a benefit ob- 
tained for us previous to our conversion, 
appears evident from the opposite members 
of the two sentences, ** much more, being 
justified, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him,” “ much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life.” The 
apostle argues from the greater to the less. 
If God were so benign to us before our con- 
version, what may we not expect from him 
now we are converted ? To reconcile here 
cannot mean to convert ; for the apostle evi- 
dently speaks of something greatly remark- 
able in the act of Christ ; but to convert sin- 
ners is nothing remarkable, since none but 
sinners can be ever converted; whereas it 
was i rare and singular thing for Christ to 
die fer sinners, and to reconcile sinners to 
God by bis death, when there have been but 
very ^w good men who have died for their 
friends. In the next place, conversion is 
referred more properly to his glorious life, 
t^n to his shameful death ; butthis reconcUi- 
atiou is attributed to bis death, as contradis- 
tingidshed from his glorious life, as is evident 
fromtheai^tithesis contained in thetwoverses. 
Besidef, it is from the latter benefit that we 
leem the nature of the former. The latter, 
which hek^s only to the converted* eon- 
eists of the peace of God* and salvation from 
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wrath, Rom. v. 9, 10. This the apostli 
afterwards calls receiving the reconciliation^ 
And whiU; is it to receive the reconciliation* 
but to receive the remission of sins > Acts x. 
43. To receive conversion is a mode of 
speaking entirely unknown. If, then, to re- 
ceive the reconciliation is to receive the re- 
mission of sins, and in effect to be delivered 
from wrath or punishment, to be reconciled 
must have a corresponding signification. 

** God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them,” 2 Cor. v. 19. Here the manner 
of this reconciliation is expressly said to be, 
not our laying aside our enmity, but the 
non-imputation of our trespasses to us by 
God ; in other words, the pardoning of our 
offences and restoring us to favour. The 
promise, on God’s part, to do this, is expres- 
sive of his previous reconciliation to the 
world by the death of Christ ; for our actual 
reconciliation is distinguished from this by 
what follows. “ and hath committed to us 
the ministry of reconciliation,” by virtue of 
which all men were, by the apostles, en- 
treated and besought to be reconciled to 
God. The reason, too, of this reconciliation 
of God to the world, by virtue of which he 
promises not to impute sin, is grounded by 
the apostle, in the last verse of the chapter, 
not upon the laying aside of enmity by men, 
but upon the sacrifice of Christ : “ For he 
hath made him to be sin,” a sin-offering, “for 
us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” “ And 
that he might reconcile both unto God in 
one body by the cross, having slam the 
enmity thereby,” Eph. ii. 16. Here the act 
of reconciling is attributed to Christ. Man 
is not spoken of as reconciling himself to 
God ; but Christ is said to reconcile Jews and 
gentiles together, and both to God, “ by his 
cross.” Thus, says the apostle, “he is our 
peace;” but in what manner is the peace 
effected ? Not, m the first instance, by sub- 
duing the enmity of man’s heart, but by 
removing the enmity of “ the law.” “ Hav- 
ing abolished in” or by “his flesh the en- 
mity, even the law of commandments.” The 
ceremonial law only is here, probably, meant; 
for by its abolition, through its fulfilment in 
Christ, the enmity between Jews and gentiles 
was taken away; but still it was not only 
necessary to reconcile Jew and gentile toge- 
ther, but to “reconcile both unto God.” 
This he did by the same act ; abolishing the 
ceremonial law by becoming the antitype of 
all its sacrifices, and thus, by the sacrifice of 
himself, effecting the reconciliation of all to 
God, “ slaying the enmity by his cross,” 
taking away whatever hindered the recon- 
ciliation of the guilty to God, which, as we 
have seen, was not enmity and hatred to 
God in the human mind only, but that judi- 
cial hostility and variance which separated 
God and man as Judge and criminal. The 
feeble criticism of Sodims, on this passage* 
in which he has been followed by hts ad* 
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ta tli^ day, Is thus answered ly 
Oi^us : *^la this passage the dative 
lo Qoi, can only be governed by the vwb 
tkai he might reconcile ; for the 
Ityt^retation of Socinus, which mak^, to 
Qod^ stand by itself, or that to reconcile to 
Ood is to reconcile them among themselves, 
that they might serve God, is distorted and 
without example. Nor is the argument 
valid which is drawn from thence, that in 
this place St. Paul properly treats of the 
peace made between Jews and gentiles; for 
neither does it follow, from this argument, 
that it was beside his purpose to mention the 
peace made for each with God. For the two 
opposites which are joined, are so joined 
among themselves, that they should be pri- 
marily and chiefly joined by that bond ; for 
they are not united among themselves, ex- 
cept by and for that bond. Gentiles and 
Jews, therefore, are made friends among 
themselves by friendship with God.” 

Here also a critical remark will be appro- 
priate. The above passages will show now 
falsely it has been asserted that God is no 
where in scripture said to be reconciled to 
us, and that they only declare that we are 
reconciled to God ; but the fact is, that the 
very phrase of oier being reconciled to God 
imports the turning away of his wrath from us. 
Whitby observes, on the words KaToXAdTrew 
and itaToXXoTlj, that they naturally import 
the reconciliation of one that is angry or dis- 
pleased with us, both in profane and Jewish 
writers,” When the Pnilistines suspected 
that David would appease the anger of Saul, 
by becoming their adversary, they said, 
“ Wherewith should he reconcile himself to 
his master? Should it not be with the 
heads of these men ? ” not, surely, How shall 
he remove his own anger against his master ? 
but. How shall he remove his master's anger 
against him ? How shall he restore himself 
to his master's favour ? “ If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee,” not, 
that thou hast aught against thy brother, 

first be reconciled to thy brother that is, 
appease and conciliate him; so that the 
words, in fact, import, See that thy brother 
be reconciled to thee,” since that which goes 
before is, not that he hath done thee an 
injury, but thou him. Thus, then, for us to 
be reconciled to God is to avail ourselves of 
the means by which the anger of God toward 
08 is to be appeased, which the New Testa- 
ment expres^y deciares to be meritoriously 
**the sin-olfering” of Him **who knew no 
sin,” and instrumentally, as to each indi- 
idduid personally, faith in his blood.” See 
PaoiuixxtiON. 

REDEfiMEE. The Hebrew goed is thus 
rendered^ and the title is applied to Christ, 
as ifae is Avenger of man upon his spi- 
Htonl enemy, and delivers man firom death 
and the power of the grave, which the 
hikoisn avenger could not do. The right of 
Ae inititittioiief was only ina veUttive, 


one of the same blood ; and hence our Sa*. 
viour’s assumption of our nature is alluded 
to and implied under thk term. There was 
also the right of buying back the family in^ 
heritance when alienated % and this also ap« 
lies to Christ, our Chel, who has purchased 
ack the heavenly inheritance into me human 
family. Under these views Job joyfully ex- 
claims, ** I know that my Reedemer,” my 
Qoel, “ liveth,” &c. See Goul, MnnixToa, 
and Jbsus Chkist. 

REDEMPTION denotes our recovery 
from sin and death by the obedience and 
sacrifice of Christ, who, on this account, is 
called the Redeemer. Being justified 
freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus,” Romans iii. 24. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us,” Gal. iii. 
13. In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sms, according 
to the riches of his grace,” Eph. i. 7. “ For- 
asmuch as ye know that ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
old, from your vain conversation received 
y tradition from your fathers ; but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish, and without spot,” 1 Peter i. 
18, 19. ** And ye are not your own, for ye 
are bought with a price,” 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 

By redemption, those who deny the atone- 
ment made by Christ wish to understand 
deliverance merely, regarding only the effect, 
and studiously putting out of sight the cause 
from which it flows. But the very terms 
used in the above-cited passages, ^Ho re- 
deem,” and “ to be bought with a price,” 
will each be found to refute this notion of a 
gratuitous deliverance, whether from sin or 
punishment, or both. Our English word, 
to redeem, literally means “to buyback;” 
and \vTp6w, to redeem, and hvoK&rpvets, re- 
demption, are, both in Greek writers and in 
the New Testament, used for the act of set- 
ting free a captive, by pmng Khrpor, a ransom 
or redemption price. But, as Grotius has 
fully shown, by reference to the use of the 
words both in sacred and profane writers, 
redemption signifies not merely “ the libera- 
tion of captives,” but deliverance from exile, 
death, and every other evil from which we 
may be freed ; and \^por signifies everything 
which satisfies another, so as to effect this 
deliverance. The nature of this redemption 
or purchased deliverance, (for it is not gra- 
tuitous liberation, as will presently appear,) 
is, therefore, to be ascertained h^me cir- 
cumstances Of those who are the subjects of it. 
The subjects in the case before us are sinful 
men. They are under guilt, under “ the curse 
of the Ifiw,” the servants of sin, under the 
power and dominion of devH, and “ taken 
captive by him at his willj' liable to the 
death of the body and to eternal punishment. 
To the whole ot this case, the redemption, 
the purchased deliverance of man, as |sro- 
elaimed in thegoapel, applies Itself. Hence; 
in the id»ove-mtoa otiier pasmges, It is 
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ttiidy **We hm redmpti<m tfaraogh his 
i^h}od» the forglTeness of sins/^ in oppositioii 
to guilt i wdemption from th« curse of the 
iawr \** dMiverance from sin, tlmt ** we should 
be set free from sin ; ” deliverance from the 
{Miwer of Satan ; from death, by a reaurreo- 
tion ; and from future ** wrath," by the gift 
of eternal life. Throughout the whole of 
this glorious doctrine of our redemption 
from these tremendous evils there is, how* 
evmr, in the New Testament, a constant 
reference to the xtfrpov, the redemptmn-price, 
which \inf>ov is as constantly declared to be 
the death of Christ, which he endured in 
our stead. ^‘The Son of Man came to give 
his life a ransom for many," Matt. xx. 28. 
“ Who gave himself a ransom for all," 
1 Tim. ii. 6. In whom we have redemption 
through his blood,” Eph. i. 7. “ Ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ," 1 Peter i. 18, 19. That deliver- 
ance of man from sin, misery, and all other 
penal evils of his transgression, which con- 
stitutes our redemption by Christ, is not, 
therefore, a gratuitous deliverance, granted 
without a consideration, as an act of mere 
prerogative; the ransom, the redemption 
price, was exacted and paid ; one thing was 
given for another, the precious blood of 
Christ for captive and condemned men. Of 
the same import are those passages which 
represent us as having been “ bought," or 
purchased” by Christ. St. Peter speaks 
nf those “ who denied the Lord rhf kyopdtrapra 
tdtroh, that bought them and St. Paul, in 
the passage above cited, says, “Ye are 
bought with a price, nyopdaeirrt which 
rice is expressly said, by St. John, to be the 
lood of Christ : “ Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God (^Jpwras, hast purchased 
us) ^ thy blood," Rev. v. 9. 

RED SEA, celebrated chiefly for the mira- 
culous passage of the Israelites through its 
waters. They were thrust out of Egypt, says 
Dr. Hales, on the flfteenth day of the flrst 
month ; “ about six hundred thousand men 
on foot, besides women and children. And a 
mixed multitude went up also with them; 
and flocks and herds, even very much cattle," 
Exod. xii. 37 — 39 ; Num. xi. 4 ; xxxiiL 3. 
After they set out from Rameses, in the land 
of Goshen, in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
their first encampment was at Succoth, sig- 
nifying “booths," or an “enclosure for 
cattle," after a stage of about thirty miles ; 
their second, at Etnam, or Adsjerud, on the 
edge of the wD demess, about sixty miles 
frirther; “for the Lord led them not by the 
way of the Imid of the PhUistines, although 
that was near $ for God said. Lest peradven- 
ture the people repent when they see war, 
and they return to Egypt : but God led the 
people about by the way of the wilderness 
of the Red Sea," or by a circuitous route to 
the land of promise, m order to train them 
and iirntFuct them, in the solitudes of Arabia 
Fetrssa, Bsod. xili. 17*^20 ; Deut. xxxiL 10. 
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instead of proceeding from Etham, renusd 
the head of the Red Sea, and coasting along 
its eastern shore, the Lord made them turn 
southwards along its western shore, and, after 
a stage of about twenty or thirty miles, to 
encamp in the valley of Bedea, where there 
was an opening in the great chain of moun* 
tains that line the western coast, called Pi- 
hahiroth, the mouth of the ridge between 
Migdol westwards, and the sea eastwards, 

over against Baal-zephon," on the eastern 
coast; to tempt Pharaoh, whose heart he 
finally hardened, to pursue them when they 
were “ entangled in the land," and shut in 
by the wilderness on their rear and flanks, 
and by the sea in their front. The leading 
motive with Pharaoh and his sen^ants was 
to bring back the Israelites to bondage, and 
of the Egyptians in general, to recover the 
treasures of which th^ had been spoiled, 
Exod. xiv. 1 — 5. So Pharaoh pursued the 
Israelites by the direct way of Migdol, with 
six hundred chariots, his Wsemen, and his 
army, and overtook them encamping by the 
sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, over against Baal- 
zephon. When their destruction, or their 
return to bondage, seemed to be inevitable, 
the Lord interposed and fought for Israel. 
He opened for them a passage across the 
Red Sea, where it was about twelve miles 
wide, and brought them through in safety ; 
while he drowned the Egyptians, who blindly 
followed them to their own destmetion. 
Psalm Ixxvii. 18, &c. 

On this memorable deliverance Moses 
composed a thanksgiving, which he and the 
Israelites sang unto the Lord. It is also a 
sublime prophecy, foretelling the powerful 
effect of tliis tremendous judgment on the 
neighbouring nations of Edom, Moab, Pales- 
tine, and Canaan, the future settlement of 
the Israelites in the promised land ; and the 
erection of the temple and sanctuary on 
Mount Zion, and the perpetuity of the do- 
minion and worship of God. 

The precise place of this passage has 
been much contested. Some place it near 
Suez, at the head of the gulf ; others, with 
more probability, about ten hours’ journey 
lower down, at Ulysma, or the vale of Bedea. 
The day before the passage, by the divine 
command, the Israelites encamped beside 
Pi-hahiroth, “ between Migdol and thchea, 
over against BaaLzephon,” Exod. xiv. 2; 
Num. xxxiii. 7. Pi-nahiroth signifies “ the 
month of the ridge," or chain of mountains, 
which ligie the western coast of the Red Sea, 
caiM Attaka, “ deliverance," in which was 
a gap, which formed the extremity of the 
vaUey of Bedea, ending at the sea eastward, 
and running westwards to some dishsmee, to* 
wards Cairo ; Migdol, signifying “ a tower," 
probably lay in that direction; and Baal* 
zephon, signifying “the northern Baal," 
was probably a temple on the opposite pro* 
montory, buiU on the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea. And the modem namea of places 
in the vicinity tend to c<mfim theae exposL 
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ibe a^eietit* Beside Attaka, on tbe 
eastern eiwat opposite, is a head-land, called 
Bm Mmt, or “ the Cape of Moses ; aome- 
lower, Hamom Farmm, Pharaoh’t 
aprtngK’^ below Girondel, a reach of the 
gi^, caUed Birhet Faram ; and the general 
of the gulf is Bahr al Kblsam, ** the 
Bay of Submersion.’^ These names indicate 
th at the passage was considerably below 
Suez, according to the tradition of the na- 
tives. The depth and breadth of the gulf, 
from Suez downwards, is thus described by 
Niebuhr: have not found in this sea, 

horn Suez southwards, any bank or isthmus 
under water. When we departed from Suez, 
we sailed as far as Girondel, without fear of 
encountering any such. We had, in the first 
place, the road of Suez, four f^athom and 
naif ; at three German leagues from Suez, 
and in the middle of the guU, four fathoms ; 
and about Girondel, near the shore, even to 
ten fathoms.” Bruce, also, describing the 
place of passage opposite Ras Musa, or a 
little below it, says, ** There is here about 
fourteen fathom of water in the channel, 
and about nine in the sides, and good an- 
chorage everywhere. The farthest side, the 
eastern, is a low sandy coast, and a very easy 
landing place.” Shaw reckons the breadth 
of the gulf at this place about ten miles ; 
Niebuhr, three leagues and more; Bruce, 
something less than four leagues : we may 
therefore estimate it about twelve miles, 
from their joint reports. But this space the 
host of the Israelites could easily have passed 
in the course of a night, from the evening 
to the ensuing morning watch, or dawn of 
day, according to the Mosaical account. And 
surely the depth of the sea was no impedi- 
ment, when the Lord divided it by “ a strong 
east wind,” which blew across the sea all 
that night, and made the bottom of the sea 
dry land ; and the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground, 
and the waters were a wall unto them, on 
their right hand and on their left,” £xod. 
xiv. 21, 22. 

in the queries of Michaelis, sent to Nie- 
buhr, when in Egypt, it was proposed to him 
,to inquire upon the spot, whether there were 
not some ridges of rocks where the water 
was shallow, so that an army at particular 
tint^ may pass over ; secondly, whether the 
Etesian winds, which blow strongly all sum- 
mer from the north-west, could not blow so 
violently against the sea as to keep it back 
on a heap, so that the Israelites m^^ht have 
passed without a miracle. And a copy of 
these queries was left, also, for Bruce, to join 
.his inquiries likewise; his observations on 
which are excellent : ** I must confess, how- 
ever learned the gentlemen were who pro- 
posed these doubts, 1 did not think they 
merited any attention to solve them, lliis 
passage is told us by scripture to be a mira- 
fculous one ; and if so^ we have nothing to 
jdo with natural causes* If tre do not beheve 
^ases» we need not believe die transaction 


at all, seeing that it is from his authori^ 
alone we derive k. If we beheve in Cbd, 
that he made the sea, we must bdieve he 
could divide it when he sees proper reason ; 
and of that he must be the only judge. It 
is no greater miracle to divide the Red Sea 
than to divide the river Jordem If the 
Etesian wind, blowing from the north-west 
in summer, could keep up the sea as a wall 
on the right, or to the south, of fifty feet 
high, stiU the difficulty would remain of 
building the wall on the left hand, or to the 
north. Besides, water standing in that posi- 
tion for a day must have lost the nature of 
fluid. Whence came that cohesion of parti- 
cles which hindered that wall to escape at 
the Rides ? This is as great a miracle as that 
of Moses. If the Etesian winds had done 
this once, they must have repeated it many 
a time before and since, from the same 
causes. Yet Diodorus Siculus says the 
Troglodytes, the indigenous inhabitants of 
that very spot, had a tradition from father 
to son, from their very earliest ages, that 
*once this division of the sea did happen 
there; and that, after leaving its bottom 
some time dry, the sea again came back, and 
covered it with great fury.* The words of 
this author are of the most remarkable kind : 
we cannot think this heathen is writing in 
favour of revelation : ho knew not Moses, 
nor says a word about Pharaoh and his host ; 
but records the miracle of the division of the 
sea in words nearly as strong as those of 
Moses, from the mouths of unbiassed, unde- 
signing pagans.” Still, sceptical queries have 
their use ; they lead to a stricter investiga- 
tion of facts, and thereby tend strongly to 
confirm the veracity of the history they 
mean to impeach. Thus it appears, from 
the accurate observations of Niebuhr and 
Bruce, that there is no ledge of rocks run- 
ning across the gulf anywhere, to afford a 
shsdlow passage. And the second query, 
about the Etesian or northerly wind, is re- 
futed by the express mention of a strong 
easterly wind blowing across, and scooping 
out a dry passage ; not that it was necessary 
for Omnipotence to employ it there as an 
instrument, anymore than at Jordan ; but it 
seems to be introduced in the sacred history 
by way of antiebation, to exclude the natursd 
agency that might in after times be employed 
for solving the miracle ; and it is remarkable 
that the monsoon in the Red Sea blows the 
summer half of the year from the north, the 
winter half from the south, neither of which 
therefore, even if wind could be supposed to 
operate so violently upon the waters, could 
produce the miracle in question. 

Wishing to diminish, though not to deny, 
the miracle, Niebuhr adopts the opinion of 
those who contend for a higher jpassage near 
Suez. ** For,” says he, ** me miracle would 
be less if they crossed die sea there than 
near Bedea. But whosoever diouid suppose 
that the multitude of the. IsrtMdkes could be 
able to cross it here without a prodigy would 
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4^Cf»:ve bhui^,; for, even in our days, no 
wavan pasm that way to fo from Cairo to 
Mount Mnai» altliough itwoiJid considerably 
•b»t^ die jinirney. Tlie passage would 
Mve been naturally niore didieult for the 
Israelites some thousands of years bac^ 
when the gulf was probably larg^, deeper* 
imd more extended towards the north ; for, 
in all ^pearance, the water has retired, and 
the ground near this end has been raised by 
die sands of the neighbouring desert.’* But 
it sufficiently appears, even from Niebuhr's 
own statement, tW the passage of the Isra- 
elites could not have been taken near Suez ; 
for, L He evidently confounded the town of 
Kolsum, the ruins of which he places near 
Suez, and where be supposed the passage to 
be made, with the bay of Kolsum, which 
b^n about forty-five miles lower down; 
as Bryant has satisfactorily proved, from the 
astronomical observations of Ptolemy and 
of Ulug Beigh, made at Heroum, the an- 
cient head oi the gulf. 2. Instead of cross- 
ing the sea at or near Ethan, their second 
station, the Israelites turned southwards, 
along the western shore; and their third 
station at Pi-hahiroth, or Bedea, was at least 
» full day's journey below Ethan, as Bryant 
has satisfactorily proved from scripture, 
Exod. xiv. 2. And it was this unexpected 
change in the direction of their march, and 
the apparently disadvantageous situation in 
which they were then placed, entangled in 
the land, and shut in by the wilderness, with 
a deep sea in front, the mountains of Attaka 
on the sides, and the enemy in their rear, 
that tempted the Egyptians to pursue them 
through the valley of Bedea, by the direct 
route from Cairo, who overtook them en- 
camping by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, 
opnosite to Baal-zephon, Exod. xiv. 2 — 9. 

Niebuhr wonders how the Israelites could 
suffer themselves to be brought into such a 
disadvantageous situation, or be led blind- 
fold by Moses to their apparent destruction. 

** One need only travel with a caravan,” says 
he, “which meets with the least obstacle, 
uameljr, a small torrent, to be convinced that 
the orientals do not let themselves be led, 
like fools, by their caravan baschi/* or leader 
of the cavaran. But the Israelites went out 
of Egypt with “ a high hand,” though led 
by Moses, yet under the visible jp[uidance 
and protection of “ the Lord God of the He- 
brews,” who “ went before them by day in a 
pillar of a cloud, and by night in a pillar of 
fire ; ** and who, for their encouragement, to 
enter the passage of the sea miraculously 
prepared for them, removed the cloud whicn 
went before the camp of Israel hitherto, and 
pkced it behind them. “ And it came be- 
tween the camp of the Egyptians, and the 
camp of Israel ; and it was a cloud and dark* 
nm to the one, but gave light by night to 
the other : so that the one same not near the 
other aU the night,” ExOd,. xiv. 8—20. 

Niebiihr wonders, al 80 «^.how Pharaoh and 
the Elgyptians could be led to follow ^e 
865 


Israelites. “ Pharaoh must have wanted 
prudence, if, after having eeen so many pro- 
digies in B|mt, he bad entered into a sea of 
more than wee leagues wide : all the Egyp. 
tians, too, must have been bereft of under- 
standing, in wishing to pursue the Israelites 
into such a sea. DoubUess they knew their 
own country well enough to distinguish the 
bottom of a large sea, which bounds Egypt 
on that side, from a desert.” But Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians probably did not know 
their situation. The cloud which separated 
them from the Israelites increased the dark- 
ness of the night ; and they probably did not 
enter into the sea till about midnight, by 
which time the van of the Israelites might 
have reached the eastern shore. Meanwhile, 
the bed of the sea, now beaten by the feet of 
the immense multitude of men and cattle that 
had gone before, might not have been easily 
distinguishable from the desert. If we ask. 
Why aid the Egyptians venture to pursue the 
Israelites by night ? Why did they not wait 
till day-light, when they could see whither 
they were going ? Niebuhr himself has un- 
wittingly answered the question: Pharaoh 
wanted “ prudence,” indeed, and the Egyp- 
tians were “ bereft of understanding.” And 
this is the scriptural solution; for God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh to follow 
after them, that he might be honoured upon 
Pharaoh and all his host ; and that, by their 
miraculous destruction, the Egyptians might 
know that he was the Lord supreme, Exod. 
xiv. 4 — 18. The Egyptians did not find out 
their mistake till the “ morning api>tjared,” 
or till day-break, when the rear of the Isra- 
elites had gained the shore, and the Egyp- 
tians had reached the middle of the sea, and 
their whole host had entered into it : then, 
indeed, they attempted to fiy back, but in 
vain ; for “ their chariot wheels were broken 
off, so that they drave them heavily, and 
their host wgs troubled” by the Lord, who 
looked or frowned upon them through the 
cloudy pillar of fire, and overwhelmed all 
their host in the midst of the sea ; when the 
sea suddenly returned to his strength at the 
signal of Moses stretching forth his hand 
over it, Exod. xiv. 24 — 28. 

The particulars of this transaction demon- 
strate, that neither the host of the Israelites, 
nor the host of Pharaoh, could possibly have 
passed at the head of the gult near 8uez ; 
where the sea was only half a league broad, 
according to Niebuhr's own supposition, 
and consequently too narrow to contain the 
whole host of Pharaoh at once ; whose six 
hundred chariots alone, exclusive of his 
cav^y and infantry, must have occupied 
more ground. Manetho, and the Egyptian 
writers, have passed over in silence this tre- 
mendous visitation of their nation. An an- 
cient writer, however, Artapanus, who wrote 
a history of the Jews, about B. 0, 130, has 
preserved the following curkms Egyptian 
traditions The Memphites relate, that 
Moses, being well acquainted with the coun- 
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Intux of the tide, tad mtde 
l^ iBXi^tadie pass throti^h the dry bed of 
the tea. Biit the HeliopcSitans relate, that 
^he Mag, with a great army, accompanied by 
lihe eacred animals, pursued after the dews, 
who had carried off with them the substance 
of the Egyptians ; and that Moses, having 
h^n directed by a divine voice to swike the 
sea with his rod, when he heard it, touched 
the water with his rod; and so the iluid 
divided, and the host passed over through a 
dry way. But when the Egyptians entered 
along with them, and pursued them, it is 
said, that fire fiiashed against them in front, 
and the sea, returning hack, overwhelmed 
the passage. Htus the Egyptians perished, 
both by the fire, and by the reflux of the 
tide.” 

The latter account is extremely curious : 
it not only confirms scripture, but it notices 
three additional circumstances : 1. That for 
their protection against the God of Israel, 
the Egyptians brought with them the sacred 
animids $ and by this means God executed 
judgment upon all the bestial gods of Egypt, 
as foretold, Exod. xii. 12, that perished with 
their infatuated votaries; completing the de- 
struction of both, which began with smiting 
the first-bom both of man and beast. 2. 
That the recovery of the jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, which they 
asked and obtained ot the Egyptians, accora- 
ing to the divine command, Exod. xii. 35, 
36, was a leading motive with the Egyptians 
to pursue them ; as the bringing back the 
Israelites to slavery had been with Pharaoh 
and his servants, or officers. 3. That the 
destruction of the Egyptians was partly oc- 
casioned by lightning and thunderbolts, from 
the presence of the Lord; exactly corre- 
sponding, to the Psalmist's sublime descrip- 
tion : “ The waters saw thee, O God, the 
waters saw thee ; they were afraid : the 
depths also were troubled. ^ The douds 
poured out water, the air thundered, thine 
arrows also went abroad. Yea, he sent out 
his arrows, and scattered them; he shot forth 
lightnings, hail-stones, and coals of fire, and 
discomfited them. Then the channels of 
waters were seen, and the foundations of the 
world were discovered, at thy rebuke, O 
iKird, at the blast of the breath of thy nos- 
trils,” Psalm Ixxvii. 16, 17 ; xviii. 13 — 15, 

The Red Sea derived its name from Edom, 
signifying red,” a title of Esau, to whom 
the bordering country of Edom, or Idumsea, 
belonged, Gen. xxv. 30 ; xxxvi. 31—40. It 
was als6 called Fum Suph, ” the weedy sea,” 
in several {lassages, Num. .txxiii. 10 ; Psalm 
cvi. p, 3 kj., which are improperly rendered 
” the Red i$ea.” Some learned authors have 
supposed that it was so named from the 
quantity of Weeds In it ^ But in contradic- 
uon to this,” says Bmce, ** i must confess, 
that ! never in my 1^, c^d I have seen the 
whole extent of it, saw a weed of any sort in 
It. \nd indeed, upon the idightest consi- 
deration, it will appear to any one, that a 


tmFrowgulf, under the tnunediate inflnetm 
ef xnonsoons, blowing from contrary points 
six eadi year, would have too mnxdi 

agitation to prod^ sudh vegetahlee, edMom 
found hut hi stagnant water, and seldomer, M 
ever, found in salt ones. My opimon then is, 
that it is from the luge trees, or plants, of 
white coral, perfec^y in imitation of phtntson 
land, that the seahas taken the mute ^ weedy.’ 

1 saw one of these, which, from a roetneariy 
central, threw out ramifications in a nearly 
central form, measuring twenty-six feet dia- 
meter every way.” Inis seems to be the 
most probable solution that has been hitherto 
proposed of the name. The tides in this sea 
are but moderate. At Sues the difibrence 
between high and low water did not exceed 
from three to four feet, according to Nie- 
buhr's observations on the tides in that gulf, 
during the years 1762 and 1763. 

REED, PD2H, Job xl. 21; xlL 2, 20; 
Isaiah ix. 14; xix. 15; Iviii. 5; KiKa/ios, 
Matt. xi. 7 ; a plant growing in fenny and 
watery places ; very weak and slender, and 
bending with the least breath of wind, Matt, 
xi. 7 ; Luke vii. 24. Thus it is threatened, 
” The Lord shall smite Israel as a reed is 
shaken in the water, and he shall root up Israel 
out of the good land which he gave to their 
fathers, and shall scatter them beyond the 
river, because they have made tneir idol 
groves, provoking him to anger,” 1 Kings 
xiv. 15. ITie slenderness and fragility of the 
reed is mentioned in 2 Kings xviii. 21 ; Isaiah 
xxxvi. 6 ; and is referred to in Matt. xii. 20, 
where the remark, illustrating the gentleness 
of our Saviour, is quoted from the prophecy 
of Isaiah xlii. 3. The Hebrew word in these 
places is nip, as also in Job xl. 21 ; Isaiah 
xix. 6 ; XXXV. 7 ; Esek. xxix. 6. See Bulrush. 

REFORMATION, usually spoken of the 
great reformation in the church, begun by 
Luther in 1517. The sad departure from 
the standard of holiness which the Romish 
hierarchy should have placed before thein, 
combined with the indecency and arrogance 
with which they trampled upon the rights of 
sovereigns, and upon the property and the 
comfort of all classes of men, had, for a con- 
siderable period, produced a general convic- 
tion, that a reformation of the church in its 
head and members, to use the expression 
which was then prevalent, was absolutely 
requisite: and some steps to accomplish thie 
had been actually taken. The celebrated 
council of Constahee, whilst, in its efforts to 
heal the schism which had so long grievbd 
and scandalii&ed the catholic world, it eet 
aside the rival pontlfib who cl^ed to be 
the successors of St. Peter, Hid down the 
important maxim, that a general council was 
superior to a pope, and that its decisions can 
restrain his power ; and thie doctrine, which 
might othermse have up|ieared to ariae otit 
of the extraordinary drcui^stances under 
wMeh it was declared, was fully confirmed 
by the council Of &sil, Whidh met several 
years aRer, and which decided the point 
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jipMi grounds Ibat might at all stioiea he 
xufed. Hbo popes* ia^d* remonstrated 
ai^uneS ibis* but stiH they were compelled to 
l^er their tone; and they were mten re- 
minded* even within the precincts of their 
own court* that the period was fast ap^oach- 
ing when the fallacy of many of tneir pre- 
tensions would be ascertained and exposed. 
It had become common, before ^e election 
of a new pontiff, to frame certain articles of 
reformation, which the successful candidate 
was required to swear that he would can^ 
into effect ; and although the oath was uni- 
formly disregarded or violated, the views 
which led to the imposition of it indicated 
the existence of a spirit which could not be 
eradicated, and which might, from events 
that could not be foreseen, and could not be 
controlled, acquire a vigour which no exer- 
tion of power could resist. Such, under the 
beneficent arrangement of Providence, was 
soon actually the case. In the progress of 
.the opposition made to some of the worst 
abuses of Rome, they who conducted that 
opposition were guided to the word of life ; 
they studied it with avidity and with delight ; 
and they found themselves furnished by It 
with sufiicient armour for the mighj^ contest 
in which they were to engage. They dis- 
covered in the New Testament what Chris- 
tianity really was ; their representations of it 
were received with wonder, and read with 
avidity; the secession from the church of 
Rome became much more rapid and much 
more extensive than it had previously been, 
and all possibility of reconciliation with that 
church was done away. Of this the popes 
were fully aware; and as the only way of 
counteracting that which was to them so 
formidable, they attempted, by various de- 
vices, to fetter the press, to prevent the cir- 
culation of the Bible, and thus again to 
plunge the world into that intellectuu dark- 
ness from which it had been happily deli- 
vered* The scheme was impracticable. The 
** Jftdmes Expurfatorii^** in which they pointed 
out the works that they condemned, and 
which they declared it to be heresy and pollu- 
tion to peruse, increased the desire to become 
acqiuunted with them; and although some 
who indulged that curiosity suffered^ the 
punishment denounced by the inquisition 
aa^unst the enemies of papal superstition, 
there was an immense proportion which even 
wiritual tyranny couki not reach ; so that 
^ light which hid been kindled daily 
brightened, till it shone with unclouded 
lustre though many of the most powerful 
and the most refined nations of Europe. 

It is worthy of caveful observation, that 
rim resistance which ultimately proved so 
successful, was first occasioned hf practices 
that had been devised for estabhshing the 
monstrous despotism of the popes ; that when 
it ooiaxiienced, it was directed against what 
was concrived to be an abuse of power, 
without the slightest suspicion being enter- 
tained that the powef itsdf was unchristian ; 


riiat riie refonnerB graduallv advanced ; every 
addirionsd inquiry to which they were con- 
ducted enlarging thesr views, and bringing 
them acquainted mik ire^ proofs of that 
daring usurpation to which men had long 
submitted, tin at lengrii the foundation u^ion 
which the whole system, venerated through 
ages, rested, was disclosed to them, and ]|^- 
eeived to be a foundation of sand. The 
consequence was, that the supremacy of the 
pope was by multitudes abjured; that he 
was branded as antichrist ; that communion 
with the popish church was avoided as sin- 
ful, and tnat the form of ecclesiastical polity, 
the essential principle of which was riie in- 
fallibility of the bishop of Rome, was for 
ever renounced. The wonderful manner in 
which this signal revolution, so fraught with 
blessings to mankind, was accomplished, the 
various events which mark its history, and 
the characters and exertions of the men by 
whose agency it was effected, cannot be too 
often surveyed, or too deeply fixed in the 
memory. 1 oe whole, even with reference to 
the illumination of the human mind and the 
improvement of the social state of the world, 
is in a high degree interesting ; and that in- 
terest is unspeakably increased by our dis- 
cerning the most striking evidence of the 
gracious interposition of Providence dissi- 
pating the cloud which obscured divine truth, 
and restoring to mankind that sacred treasure 
which is sufficient to make all who seriously 
examine it wise unto salvation. It does not, 
however, come within the province of this 
work to give a minute history of the origin 
and progress of the reformation, to trace the 
steps of Zuinglius and of Luther, and to de- 
tail the circumstances which advanced or 
retarded them in the glorious career upon 
which they had entered. Much discussion 
has taken place with respect to the motives 
by which Luther was actuated. This point, 
in reference to what he accomplished, is 
really of little moment ; but there cannot be 
a doubt that although he might, throughout 
his arduous struggle, be guided occasionally 
by inferior consiaerations, he was eventually, 
at least, chiefly animated by the noble and 
disinterested wish to emancipate lus fellow- 
creatures from what he was convinced was 
the direst and most infatuated spiritual op- 
pression ; that he looked to heaven for sup- 
port, and that such support he largely re- 
ceived. . , 

REFUGE. Cities op. In order to provide 
for the security of those who, without design, 
might happen to kill a person in whatever 
manner it should be, the Lord comm^d^ 
Moses to appoint six cities of refuge, Exod. 
xxi. 18; Num. XXXV. 11, &c.; that whoever 
should undesignedly spill the blood of a 
fellow creature, might retire thkher, and 
have time to prepare for his defence before 
the judges; so that the rclarives of riie 
deceased might not pursue and kill him. 
Of these cities there were three on eadi side 
Jordan. Those on riiis side Jordan were 
3x2 
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try, watched the influx of the tide, and made 
the multitude pass through the dry bed of 
the sea. But the Heliopolitans relate, that 
the king, with a great army, accompanied by 
the sacred animals, pursued after the Jews, 
who had earned oft‘ with them the substance 
of the Egyptians ; and that Moses, having 
been directed by a divine voice to strike the 
sea with his rod, when he heard it, touched 
the water with his rod; and so the fluid 
divided, and the host passed over through a 
dry way. But when the Egyptians entered 
along with them, and pursued them, it is 
said, that fire flashed against them in front, 
and the sea, returning hack, overwhelmed 
the passage. 'I'hus the Egyptians perished, 
both by the fire, and by the reflux of the 
tide.” 

The latter account is extremely curious : 
it not only confirms scripture, but it notices 
three additional circumstances : 1. That for 
their protection against the God of Israel, 
the Egyptians brought with them the sacred 
animals ; and by this means God executed 
judgment upon all the bestial gods of Egypt, 
as foretold, Exod. xii. 12, that perished with 
their infatuated votaries; completing the de- 
struction of both, which began with smiting 
the first-born both of man and beast. 2. 
That the recovery of the jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, which they 
asked and obtained ot the b'gyptians, accord- 
ing to the divine command, blxod. xii 35, 
36, was a leading motive with the lilgyptians 
to pursue them ; as the bringing back the 
Israelites to slavery had been with Pharaoh 
and his servants, or officers. 3. That the 
destruction of the Egyptians was partly oc- 
casioned by lightning and thunderbolts, from 
the presence of the Lord ; exactly corre- 
sponding, to the Psalmist’s sublime descrip- 
tion : “ The waters saw thee, O God, the 
waters saw thee; they were afraid: the 
depths also ^^e^e troubled. I’he clouds 
poured out water, the air thundered, thine 
arrows also went abroad. Yea, he sent out 
his arrows, and scattered them ; he shot forth 
lightnings, hail-stones, and coals of fire, and 
discomfited them 1'hen the channels of 
waters were seen, and the foundations of the 
world were discovered, at thy rebuke, O 
Lord, at the blast of tlie breath of thy nos- 
trils,” Psalm Ixxvii. 16, 17 ; xviii. 13 — 15. 

The Red Sea derived its name from Edom, 
signifying red,” a title of Esau, to whom 
the bordering country of Edom, or Idumsea, 
belonged, Gen. xxv. 30 ; xxxvi 31 — 40. It 
was also called Yam Suph^ “ the weedy sea,” 
in several passages, Num. xxxiii. 10 ; Psalm 
cvi. 9, &c , which are improperly rendered 

the Red Sea.” Some learned authors have 
supposed that it was so named from the 
quantity of weeds m it. “ But m contradic- 
tion to this,” says Bruce, ** I must confess, 
that I never in ray life, and I have seen the 
whole extent of it, saw a weed of any sort in 
it. \nd muced, upon the slightest consi- 
deration, it will appear to any one, that a 


narrow gulf, under the immediate influence 
of monsoons, blowing from contrary points 
six months each year, would have too much 
agitation to produce such vegetables, seldom 
found but ill stagnant water, and seldomer, if 
ever, found in salt ones. My opinion then is, 
that it is from the large trees, or plants, of 
white coral, perfectly in imitation of plants on 
land, that the seahas taken the name ‘ weedy.* 
1 saw one of these, which, from a root nearly 
central, threw out ramifications in a nearly 
central form, measuring twenty-six feet dia- 
meter every way.” This seems to be the 
most probable solution that has been hitherto 
proposed of the name. The tides in this sea 
are but moderate. At Suez the difference 
between high and low water did not exceed 
from three to four feet, according to Nie- 
buhr’s observations on the tides in that gulf, 
during the years 1762 and 1763. 

REED, pD:b^, Job xl. 21 ; xii 2, 20; 
Isaiah ix. 14 ; xix. 15 ; iviii. 5 ; KdXafios, 
Matt. xi. 7 ; a plant growing in fenny and 
watery places ; very weak and slender, and 
bending with the least breath of wind. Matt. 
xi. 7 ; Luke vii. 24. Thus it is threatened, 
“ The Lord shall smite Israel as a reed is 
shaken in the water, and be shall root up Israel 
out of the good land which he gave to their 
fathers, and shall scatter them beyond the 
river, because they have made tneir idol 
groves, provoking him to anger,** I Kings 
xiv 15. The slenderness and fragility of the 
reed is mentioned in 2 Kings xviii 21 ; Isaiah 
X.X.XV 1 . 6; and is referred to in Matt, xii 20, 
where the remark, illustrating the gentleness 
of our Saviour, is quoted from the prophecy 
of Isaiah xlii. 3. The Hebrew word m these 
places is rrjp, as also in Job xl 21 ; Isaiah 
xix. 6 ; XXXV. 7 ; Ezek. xxix. 6. See Bulrush. 

REFORMATION, usually spoken of the 
great reformation in the church, begun by 
Luther in 1517. The sad departure from 
the standard of holiness which the Romish 
hierarchy should have placed before them, 
combined with the indecency and arrogance 
with which they trampled upon the rights of 
sovereigns, and upon the property and the 
comfort of all classes of men, had, for a con- 
siderable period, produced a general convic- 
tion, that a reformation of the church in its 
head and members, to use the expression 
which was then prevalent, was absolutely 
requisite : and some steps to accomplish this 
had been actually taken. The celebrated 
council of Constance, whilst, in its efforts to 
heal the schism which had so long grieved 
and scandalized the catholic world, it set 
aside the rival pontiffs who claimed to be 
the successors of St. Peter, laid dowm the 
important maxim, that a general council was 
superior to a pope, and that its decisions can 
restrain his power ; and this doctrine, which 
might otherwise have appeared to arise out 
of the extraordinary circumstances under 
which it was declared, was fully confirmed 
by the council of Basil, which met several 
years after, and which decided the point 
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upon grounds that might at all times be 
urged. The popes, indeed, remonstrated 
against this, but still they were compelled to 
lower their tone; and they were often re- 
minded, even within the precincts of their 
own court, that the period was fast approach- 
ing when the fallacy of many of their pre- 
tensions would be ascertained and exposed. 
It had become common, before the election 
of a new pontiff, to frame certain articles of 
reformation, which the successful candidate 
was required to swear that he would carry 
into effect ; and although the oath was uni- 
formly disregarded or violated, the views 
which led to the imposition of it indicated 
the existence of a spirit which could not be 
eradicated, and which might, from events 
that could not be foreseen, and could not be 
controlled, acquire a vigour which no exer- 
tion of power could resist. Such, under the 
beneficent arrangement of Providence, was 
soon actually the case. In the progress of 
the opposition made to some of the worst 
abuses of Rome, they who conducted that 
opposition were guided to the word of life ; 
they studied it with avidity and with delight ; 
and they found themselves furnished by it 
with sufficient armour for the mighty contest 
in which they were to engage. They dis- 
covered in the New Testament what Chris- 
tianity really was ; their representations of it 
were received with wonder, and read with 
avidity; the secession from the church of 
Rome became much more rapid and much 
more extensive than it had previously been, 
and all possibility of reconciliation with that 
church was done away. Of this the popes 
were fully aware; and as the only way of 
counteracting that which was to them so 
formidable, they attempted, by various de- 
vices, to fetter the press, to prevent the cir- 
culation of the Bible, and thus again to 
plunge the w'orld into that intellectual dark- 
ness from which it had been happily deli- 
vered. The scheme was impracticable. The 
** Indices ExpurffctQriij** in which they pointed 
out the works that they condemned, and 
which they declared it to be heresy and pollu- 
tion to peruse, increased the desire to become 
acquainted with them; and although some 
who indulged that curiosity suffered the 
punishment denounced by the inquisition 
against the enemies of papal superstition, 
there was an immense proportion which even 
spiritual tyranny could not reach ; so that 
the light which had been kindled daily 
brightened, till it shone with unclouded 
lustre through many of the most powerful 
and the most refined nations of Europe. 

It is worthy of careful observation, that 
the resistance which ultimately proved so 
successful, was first occasioned by practices 
that had been devised for establishing the 
monstrous despotism of the popes; that when 
it commenced, it was directed against what 
was conceived to be an abuse of power, 
without the slightest suspicion being enter- 
tained that the power Itself was unennstian ; 
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that the reformers gradually advanced ; every 
additional inquiry to which they were con- 
ducted enlarging their views, and bringing 
them acquainted with fresh proofs of that 
daring usurpation to which men had long 
submitted, till at length the foundation upon 
which the whole system, venerated through 
ages, rested, was disclosed to them, and per- 
ceived to be a foundation of sand. The 
consequence was, that the supremacy of the 
pope was by multitudes abjured ; that he 
was branded as antichrist ; that communion 
with the popish church was avoided as sin- 
ful, and that the form of ecclesiastical polity, 
the essential principle of which was the in- 
fallibility of the bishop of Rome, was for 
ever renounced. The wonderful manner in 
which this signal revolution, so fraught with 
blessings to mankind, was accomplisned, the 
various events which mark its history, and 
the characters and e.xertion8 of the men by 
whose agency it was effected, cannot be too 
often surveyed, or too deeply fixed in the 
memory. The whole, even with reference to 
the illumination of the human mind and the 
improvement of the social state of the world, 
18 m a high degree interesting ; and that in- 
terest is unspeakably increased by our dis- 
cerning the most striking evidence of the 
gracious interposition of Providence dissi- 
pating the cloud which obscured divine truth, 
and restoring to mankind that sacred treasuie 
which is sufficient to make all who seriously 
examine it wise unto salvation. It does not, 
however, come within the province of this 
work to give a minute history of the origin 
and progress of the reformation, to trace the 
steps of Zuinglius and of Luther, and to de- 
tail the circumstances which advanced or 
retarded them m the glorious career upon 
which they had entered. Much discussion 
has taken place with respect to the motives 
by which Luther was actuated. This point, 
in reference to what he accomplished, is 
really of little moment ; but there cannot he 
a doubt that although he might, throughout 
his arduous struggle, be guided occasionally 
by inferior considerations, he was eventually, 
at least, chiefly animated by the noble and 
disinterested wish to emancipate his fellow- 
creatures from what he was convinced was 
the direst and most infatuated spiritual op- 
pression ; that he looked to heaven for sup- 
port, and that such support he largely re- 
ceived. 

REFUflE, Cities op. In order to provide 
for the security of those who, without design, 
might happen to kill a person in whatever 
manner it should be, the Lord commanded 
Moses to appoint six cities of refuge, Exod. 
xxi. 18; Num. xxxv. 11, &c. ; that whoever 
should undesignedly spill the blood of a 
fellow creature, might retire thither, and 
have time to prepare for his defence before 
the judges; so that the relatives of the 
deceased might not pursue and kill him. 
Of these cities there were three on each side 
Jordan. Those on this side Jordan were 
3 K 2 
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Kedesh of Naphtali, Hebron, and Shechem ; 
those beyond Jordan were Bezer, Golan, and 
Ramoth-Gilead, Joshua xx. 7, 8 They 
served not only for the Hebrews, but for 
strangers also that should dwell in their 
country. These cities were to be of easy 
access, and to have good roads to them, and 
bridges wherever there should be occasion. 
The width of these roads was, at least, to 
be two-and-thirty cubits, or eight-and-forty 
feet. When there were any cross-roads, 
they were careful to erect posts with an 
insciiption pointing to the city of refuge. 
Every year, on the fifteenth of the month 
Adar, which answers to our February moon, 
the magistrate^ of the city visited the roads, 
to see if they were m good condition. The 
city was to be well supplied with water and 
provisions. It was not allowed to make any 
weapons there, lest the i datives of the de- 
ceased should be furnished with arms for the 
gratifying of their revenge. Lastly, it was 
necessary that whoever took refuge there, 
should understand a trade or calling, that he 
might not be chargeable to the inhabitants. 
They were wont to send some prudent per- 
sons to meet those who were pursuing their 
revenge for the relations, that they might 
disjiose them to clemency, and j^ersuade 
them to wait the decision of justice. 

Though the man-slayer had fled to the 
city of refuge, yet be was not on this account 
exempted from the pursuit of justice. An 
information was jireferred against him, Num. 
XXXV. 12; he was summoned before the 
judges, and before the jieople, to clear him- 
self, and to prove that the murder was 
merely casual and involuntary. If he was 
found innocent, he <lwelt safely in the city 
to ivhich he had retired; if otherwise, he 
was put to death according to the seventy 
of the law. The following texts of scriptuie 
are not very explicit whether the affair was 
under the cognizance of the judges of the 
place where the murder was committed, or 
of the judges of the city of refuge to which 
the murderer had fled, Deut. xix. 11, 12; 
Joshua XX. 4-— 6 ; Num, xxxv. 25; and the 
commentators are at variance in this matter. 
But It appeals, fiom a passage of Joshua, 
that the. man-slayer was to undergo two 
trials ; first, in the city of refuge, where 
the judges summarily examined the affair, 
and heard hi.s allegations at his first arrival ; 
secondly, when he w'as taken back to his own 
city, to be judged by the magistrates of the 
place, who took the cause under a more 
strict and scrupulous examination. If the 
latter judges declared him innocent, they 
had him re-conducted, under a strong guard, 
to the city of refuge to which he had !»eforc 
fled. He was not, however, immediately 
liberated; but, to inspire the greater honor, 
even of involuntary murder, it seems as if 
the law would punish it by a kind of banish- 
ment; for he was obliged to dwell m the 
city, xvithout going out of it, till the death 
of the High Pnest ; and if before that time 
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he was imprudent enough to leave the city, 
the avenger of blood might safely kill him ; 
but after the death of the High Priest, he 
was at liberty to go whither he pleased with- 
out molestation. 

It is a curious fact, that the North Amer- 
ican Indian nations have most of them either 
a house or town of refuge, which is a sure 
asylum to protect a manslayer, or the unfor- 
tunate captive, if they can once enter it. 
“ In almost every Indian nation,*’ says 
Adair, “ there are several peaceable towns 
which are called old beloved, ancient, holy, 
or white towns (white being their fixed em- 
blem of peace, friendship, prosperity, happi- 
ness, purity, &c.) : they seem to have been 
formerly towns of refuge ; for it is not in the 
memory of their oldest people that ever 
human blood was shed in them, although 
they often force persons from thence, and 
put them to death elsewhere.** Sanctuaries 
affording security for criminals are still known 
in the east, ana anciently were established 
in Europe. 

REGENERATION, a new birth; that 
work of the Holy Spirit by which we expe- 
rience a change of heart. It is expressed in 
scripture by being bom again, John iii. 7 ; 
born from above; being quickened, Eph. ii. 1 ; 
by Christ being formed in the heart, Gal. iv. 
19; by our partaking of the divine nature, 
2 Peter i. 4. The efficient cause of regenera- 
tion IS the divine Spirit. That man is not the 
author of it, is evident from John i. 12, 13; 
iii. 4 ; Eph. 11 . 8, 10 The instrumental cause 
IS the word of God, James i. 18 ; 1 Peter i 23; 
1 Cor iv. 15. The change in regeneration 
consists m the recovery of the moral image 
of God upon the heart ; that is to say, so as to 
love him supremely and serve him ultimately 
as our highest end, and to delight in him su- 
perlatively as our chief good . The sum of 
the moral law is to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, and soul, and strength, 
and mind. 'J'his is the duty of every rational 
creature ; and m order to obey it perfectly, 
no part of our inward affection or actual ser- 
vice ought to be, at any time, or m the least 
degree, nu8ai>plied. Regeneration consists 
in the principle being implanted, obtaining 
the ascendancy, and habitually prevailing 
over its opposite. It may be remarked, that 
though the inspired writers use various terms 
and modes of speech m order to describe 
this change of mind, sometimes terming it 
conversion, regeneration, a new creation, or 
the new creature, putting off the old man 
with Ills deeds, and putting on the new man, 
walking not after the flesh, hut after the 
spirit, &c. ; yet it is all effected by the word 
of truth, or the gospel of salvation, gaining 
an entrance into the mind, through divine 
teaching, so as to possess the understanding, 
subdue the will, and reign in the affections. 
In a word, it is faith working by love that 
constitutes the new creature, the regenerate 
man, Gal, v. G; I Johnv. 1 — 5. Regenera- 
tion is to he distinguished from our jiistifi- 
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cation, although it is connected with it. 
Every one who is justified, is also regene- 
rated ; but the one places us in a new relahon^ 
and the other in a new moral state. Our 
Lord, in one instance, uses the term regene- 
ration for the resurrection state : “Ye which 
have followed me, in the regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall sit on the tlirone of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
mdging,” Matt. xix. 28. And, accordingly. 
Dr. Campbell translates the passage thus : 
“ At the renovation, when the Son of Man 
shall be seated on the glorious throne, ye, my 
followers, sitting also upon twelve thrones, 
shall judge.” We are accustomed, says he, 
to apply the term solely to the conversion of 
individuals ; whereas its relation here is to 
the general state of things. The principal 
completion will be at the general resurrec- 
tion, w^hen there will be, m the most impor- 
tant sense, a renovation or regeneration of 
heaven and earth, when all things shall be- 
come new. 

REHOBOAM, the son and successor of 
Solomon ; his mother was Naamah, an Am- 
monitish woman, whom Solomon had mar- 
ried, 1 Kings XIV. 20 , 21 . He was forty-one 
years of age when he began to reign, and, 
consequently, was born m the first year of 
his father’s reign, A. M. 2990, or the year 
before. This prince reigned seventeen years 
at Jerusalem, and died A. M. 3046 . After 
the death of Solomon, Rehoboam came to 
Sheebem, because all Israel was there assem- 
bled to make him king, 1 Kings .vii. Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, who had headed a 
sedition against Solomon, and had been com- 
Iielled, towards the close of his reign, to take 
refuge in Egy[)t, as soon as he heard that 
this prince was dead, returned into Judea, 
and came to the assembly of the people of 
Shechem, The Israelites would have made 
terms with Rehoboam; hut, being a poor 
politician, and following the advice of some 
junior counsellors, he managed his business 
so imprudently that he lost the whole house 
of Israel, save the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. 

RELIGION. See Christianity. 

REMONSTRANTS have obtained this 
name, particularly on the continent, because, 
in 1610, they presented to the states of Hol- 
land a petition, entitled their Remonstrance, 
in wluch they stated their grievances, and 
prayed for relief. They are also called Ar- 
minians, because they maintained the doc- 
trines respecting predestination and grace, 
which were embraced and defended by James 
Harmenson or Arminius, an eminent Pro- 
testant divine, and a native of Holland, who 
was born in 1560, and died in 1609* He 
first studied at Leyden, and then at Geneva. 
Whilst at the university of Geneva, he stu- 
died under Beza, by whom he was instructed 
in the doctrines of Calvin ; and having been 
judged by Martin Lydius, professor of di- 
vinity at Franeker, a proper person to refute 
a work m which the Calvmistic doctrine of 
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predestination had been attacked by some 
ministers of Delft, he undertook the task. 
On a strict examination of the reasons on 
both sides, however, he became a convert to 
the opinions which he was employed to re- 
fute. The result of his inquiries on tins, 
and other subjects connected with it, was, 
that, thinking the doctrine of (’alvin with 
lespect to free-will, predestination, and grace, 
too severe, he exiiressed liis doubts respect- 
ing them in the year 1591, and at length 
adopted the religious system of those who 
extend the love of God, and the merits of his 
Son, to all mankind. After his appointment 
to the theological chair of Leyden, in 1603, 
he avowed and vindicated the principles 
W'hicli lie had embraced ; but tlie prudence 
and caution with which he published and 
defended them could not screen him from 
the resentment of those who adhered to the 
theological system of C’alvin, and m particu- 
lar from the ojiposition of (iomar his col- 
league. After the death of Arminius, the 
controversy, thus begun, became more gene- 
ral, and threatened to involve the United 
Provinces m civil discord. However, the 
Armmian tenets gamed ground, and were 
adopted by sew-ral jiersons of merit and dis- 
tinction. The Calvinists, or (iomansts as 
they were now called, appealed to a iiational 
synod. Accordingly, a synod was at length 
convened at Dordrecht or Dort, and was 
composed of ecclesiastical and lay dc])utiea 
from the United Provinces, and also of 
ecclesiastical deputies from the leformcd 
churches of England, Switzerland, Bremen, 
Hesse, and the Palatinate. This synod sat 
from the first of November, IC18, to the 
twenty-sixth of April, 1619. The principal 
advocate m favour of the Armiiuans was 
Episco])iU8, who was at that time professor 
of divinity at Leyden. l*he religious princi- 
ples of the Arininians have insinuated tliem- 
selves more or less into the established 
church in Holland, and imbued the theo- 
logical system of many of those pastors who 
are appointed to maintain the doctrine and 
authority of the synod of Dort. The ])rm- 
ciples of Arminius were early introduced into 
various other countries, as Great Biitain, 
France, Geneva, and many parts of Switzer- 
land ; but their progress is said to have been 
rather retarded of late, especially m Germany 
and several parts of Switzerland, by the pre- 
valence of the Leibnitzian and Wolfian phi- 
losophy, which is more favourable to Cal- 
vinism. The distinguishing tenets of the 
Remonstrants may be said to consist chiefly 
in the different light m which they view the 
subjects of the five points, or in the diflferent 
explanation which they give to them, and 
comprised in the five following articles ; pre- 
destination, universal redemption, the ope- 
ration of grace, the freedom of the will, and 
perseverance. They believe that God, hav- 
ing an equal regard for all his creatures, sent 
his Son to die for the sins, not of the elect 
only, but of the whole world ; that no mortal 
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is rendered finally unhappy by an eternal 
and invincible decree, but that the misery of 
those who perish arises from themselves; 
and that, in this present imperfect state, 
helievers, if not vigilant, may, through the 
force of temptation, and the influence of 
Satan, fall from grace, and sink into flnal 
perdition. See Arminianism. 

REMPHAN, p'D, signifies an idol, 
according to the Septuagint. Amos, v. 26, 
upbraids the Hebrews with having carried, 
during their wanderings in the wilderness, 
the tabernacle of their Moloch and Chiun, 
their images, the star of their god, which 
they made to themselves, according to our 
version of the Bible. St. Stephen, quoting 
this passage of Amos, says, ‘'Ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of 
your god Remphan,” Acts vii. 43, which has 
given occasion to a variety of conjectures. 
Grotius thinks it to have been some deity, 
as Rimmon; and Capellus and Hammond 
take this Remphan to be a king of Egypt, 
deified by his subjects; a late writer is of 
opinion, that God here refers to the idola- 
tries to which in succeeding ages the Jews 
were gradually given up, after having begun 
to revolt m the wilderness by the sin of the 
golden calf. 

REPENTANCE is sometimes used gene- 
rally for a change of mind, and an earnest 
wishing that something were undone that 
has been done. Esau found no place for 
repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears ; he could not move his father 
Isaac to repent of what he had done, or to 
recall the blessing from Jacob and confer it 
on himself, Heb. xii. 17; Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17. 
Taken in a religious sense it signifies con- 
viction of sin and sorrow for it. But there 
is, 1. A partial or worldly repentance, 
wherein one is grieved for and turns from 
his sin, merely on account of the hurt it 
has done, or is likely to do, him: so a 
malefactor, w'ho still loves his sin, repents 
of doing it, because it brings him to pun- 
ishment. 2. An evangelical repentance, 
which is a godly sorrow wrought in the heart 
of a sinful person by the word and Spirit of 
God, whereby, from a sense of his sin, as offen- 
sive to God, and defiling and endangering to 
his own soul, and from an apprehension of 
the mercy of God in Christ, he, with grief 
and hatred of all his known sms, turns from 
them to God, as his Saviour and Lord. 
This is called “repentance towards God,” as 
therein we turn from sin to him; and “re- 
pentance unto life,” as it leads to spiritual 
life, and is the first step to eternal life. 
Matt. iii. 2 ; Acts iii, 19 ; xi. 18 ; xx. 12. God 
himself is said to repent, but this can only 
be understood of his altering his conduct 
towards his creatures, either in the bestow- 
ing of good or the infliction of evil : which 
change in the divine conduct is founded on 
a change in his creatures ; and thus, speak- 
ing after the manner of men, God is said to 
repent, 
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REPETITIONS IN PRAYER. These 
are forbidden by our Lord, and were well 
styled “ vain,” if they consisted, as among 
the Mahometans, in the repetition of wor£ 
and phrases. Richardson mentions an old 
man who travelled with him, who was 
thought to be of peculiar sanctity, and 
most devout in prayer : “ Certainly he did 
not pray in secret, communing with his 
heart, but called aloud with all his might, 
and repeated the words as fast as his tongue 
could give them utterance. The form and 
words of his prayer were the same with those 
of the others ; but this good man had made 
a vow to repeat certain words of the prayer 
a given number of times, both night and 
morning. The word Rabboni, for example, 
answering to our word Lord, he would bind 
himself to repeat a hundred or two hundred 
times, twice a day ; and, accordingly, went 
on in the hearing of all the party ; and, on 
his knees, sometimes with his face directed 
steadily to heaven, and at other times bow- 
ing down to the ground, and calling out 
Rabboni, Rabboni, Rabboni, Rabboni, Rab- 
boni, &c., as fast as he could articulate the 
words after each other, like a school-boy 
going through his task, not like a man who, 
praying with the heart, and the understand- 
ing also, continues longer on his knees, in 
the rapture of devotion, whose soul is a flame 
of fire, enkindled by his Maker, and fixing 
upon his God, like «Jacob, will not let him 
go until he bless him. Having settled his 
accounts with the word Rabboni, which the 
telling of his beads enabled him to know 
when he had done, he proceeded to dispose 
of his other vows in a similar manner. Allah 
homkhar, perhaps, came next, ‘ God most 
great;’ and he would go on, as with the 
other, Allah houakbar, Allah houakbar, Allah 
houakbar, Allah houakbar, &c., repeating 
them as fast as he could frame his organs to 
pronounce them.” 

REPHAIM. The Rephaim were the 
ancient giants of the land of Canaan. There 
were anciently several families of them in 
this country. It is commonly thought that 
they were descended from one called Rephah 
or Rapha; but others imagine that the word 
Rephaim properly signifies giants, in the 
ancient language of this people. There were 
some of the Rephaim beyond Jordan, at 
Ashteroth Kamaim, in the time of Abraham, 
when Chedorlaomer made war against them, 
Gen. xiv. 5. There were also some of them 
m the country in the days of Moses. Og, 
king of Bashan, was one of the posterity of the 
Rephaim, Joshua xii. 4. Also in the time 
of Joshua there were some of their descend- 
ants in the land of Canaan, Joshua xvii. 15. 
Lastly, we hear of them still in David’s time, 
in the city of Gath, 1 Chron. xx. 4—6. The 
giants Goliah, Sippai, Lahmi, and others, 
were some remains of the Rephaim ; their 
magnitude and strength are known from 
Bcnpture. See Giants. 

RE PH I DIM, a station or encampment of 
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the Israelites, Exod. xvii. 1. At this station, 
adjoining to Mount Horeb, the people again 
murmured for want of water ; and they chid 
Moses, sa^uff, “ Give us water that we may 
drink.” And** they tempted the Lord« say- 
ing, Is the Lord among us or not ? ” Moses, 
therefore, to convince them that he was, by 
a more obvious miracle than at Marah, smote 
the rock with his rod, by the divine com- 
mand, and brought water out of it for the 
people to drink : wherefore, he called the 
place Meribah, ** chiding,” and the rock 
Massah, ** temptation.” On their way to 
Rephidim, the Amalekites, the original in- 
habitants of the country, who are noticed in 
Abraham^s days, Gen. xiv. 7> not having the 
fear of God before their eyes, nor regarding 
the judgments recently inflicted on the Egyp- 
tians, attacked the rear of the Israelites when 
they were faint and weary ; but were defeated 
by a chosen party, under the command of 
Joshua, the faithful lieutenant of iMoses, who 
is first noticed on this occasion, and even 
then pointed out by the Lord as his successor. 
This victory was miraculous ; for while 
Moses held up his hand Israel prevailed, 
but when he let it down Amalek prevailed. 
So Aaron and Hur (the husband of Miriam, 
according to Josephus) held up both his 
hands steadily till sunset, and thereby gave 
a decided victory to Israel. This unprovoked 
aggression of the Amalekites drew down 
upon them from the Lord the sentence of 
“ war from generation to generation,” be- 
tween them and the Israelites, and of final 
extermination, which was commanded to be 
wiittcn or registered in a book, for a me- 
morial to Joshua and his successors, the 
judges and kings of Israel, and was car- 
ried into execution by Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 8, 
by David, 1 Sam. xxx 17, and finally accom- 
plished by the Simeonites in Ilezekiah’s 
reign, Exod. xvii. 8 — 13; Deut. xxv. 17; 
1 Chron. iv. 43. While the Israelites were 
encamped at Rephidim, on the western side 
of Horeb, the mount of God, Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, who lived in that 
neighbourhood, and was priest and prince 
of Midian, came to visit him, with his wife, 
Zipporah, and his two sons, Eleazar and 
(jcrshora, who had accompanied him part of 
the way to Egypt, but returned home again ; 
and they rejoiced with him ‘*for all the 
goodness which the Lord had done for Lsrael, 
whom he had delivei ed out of the hand of 
the Egyptians;” and upon this occasion, 
Jethro, as ** a priest of the most high God,” 
of the order of Melchizedek, “offered a 
burnt offering and sacrifices of thanksgiving 
to God, at which Aaron, and all the elders 
of Israel, ate bread with Jethro before God,” 
by a repetition of the eucharistic feast upon 
a sacrifice, which Melchizedek formerly ad- 
ministered to Abraham, Gen. xiv. 18 ; Exod, 
xviii. 1 — 12. Thus was fulfilled the pro- 
phetic sign which the Lord had given to 
Moses when he first appeared to him m the 
bumincr bush : ** This shall be a token unto 
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thee that I have sent thee : when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye 
shall serve God upon this mountain,” Exod. 
iii. 12. The speedy accomplishment, there- 
fore, of this sign, at the beginning of thbir 
journey, was well calculated to strengthen 
their faith or reliance on the divine protec- 
tion throughout. Jethro appears to have 
been distinguished, not only for his piety, 
but also for his political wisdom By his 
advice, which also was approved by the Lord, 
Moses, to relieve himself from the fatigue of 
administenng justice to the people, the whole 
day, from morning until evening, instituted 
inferior judges or magistrates over thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, as his de- 
iitics, who were to relieve him from the 
urden of judging the smaller causes, but to 
refer the greater or more difficult to Moses, 
for his decision. 

REPROBATION is equivalent to rejec- 
tion. Rejertion always implies a cause : 
“ Reprobate silver shall men call them, in- 
somuch that the Loid hath rejected them,” 
Jer. vi. 30; that is, they are base metal, 
which will not bear the proof ('onditional 
reprobation, or rejecting men from the di- 
vine mercy because of their impenitence and 
refusal of sahation, is a scriptural doctrine ; 
but to the unconditional, absolute reproba- 
tion of the rigid C’ah inists the following ob- 
jections may be urged : — 

1. It cannot be reconciled to the love of 
God, ** God is love ” “ He is loving to 
every man, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works.” 

2. Nor to the wisdom of God ; for the 
bringing into being a vast number of intel- 
ligent creatures under a necessity of sinning, 
and of being eternally lost, teaches no rnoial 
lesson to the world ; and contradicts all those 
notions of wisdom in the ends and jnocesses 
of government which we aie taught to lorik 
for, not only from natural reason, hut from 
the scriptures. 

3. Nor to the grace of God, which is so 
often magnified m the scrijitures , for doth 
it argue any sovereign or high strain, any 
superabounding richness of grace or mercy 
in any man, when ten thousand have equally 
offended him, only to pardon one or two of 
them ? Or in what sense has *‘ the grace of 
God appeared unto all men,” or even to one 
millionth part of them ? 

4. Nor can this merciless reprobation be 

reconciled to any of those numerous pas- 
sages in which Almighty God is repiesented 
as tenderly compassionate and pitiful to the 
worst and most unworthy of his creatures, 
even them who finally perish. ** I have no 
pleasure in the death of him tliat dieth.” 
“ Being grieved at the hardness of their 
hearts.” “ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen gatheretli 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not ! ” “ The Lord is longsuflfering to us- 

ward, not willing that any should perish.” 
** Or despisest thou the riches of his good- 
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ness, and forbearance, and longsuffering ; 
not knowing that the goodness of God lead- 
eth thee to repentance ? 

5. It is as manifestly contrary to his jus- 
tice. Here, indeed, we would not assume 
to measure this attribute of God by unau- 
thorized human conceptions ; but when God 
himself has appealed to those established 
notions of justice and equity which have 
been received among all enlightened persons, 
m all ages, as the measure and rule of his 
own, we cannot be charged with this pre- 
sumption. ** Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ? ** “ Are not my ways equal ? 
saith the Lord.” We may then be bold to 
aftirm that justice and equity in God are 
what they are taken to be among reasonable 
men ; and if all men everywhere would con- 
demn it, as most contrary to justice and 
right, that a sovereign should condemn to 
death one or more of his subjects for not 
obeying laws which it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for them, under any circumstances which 
they can possibly avail themselves of, to 
obey, and much more the greater part of his 
subjects ; and to require them, on pain of 
aggravated punishment, to do something in 
order to the pardon and remission of their 
oflences, which he knows they cannot do, 
say to stop the tide or to remove a moun- 
tain; it imjilics a charge as obviously un- 
just against God, who is “ just m the judg- 
ments which he executeth,” to suppose him 
to act precisely m the same manner m regard 
to those whom he has passed by and rejected, 
without any avoidable fault ot their own; to 
destroy them by the simple rule of his own 
sovereignty, or, m other words, to show that 
he has power to do it. In whatever light 
the subject he viewed, no fault, in any right 
cunslruction, can be chargeable upon the 
persons so punished, or, as we may rather 
say, dcsti oyed, since punishment supposes a 
judicial proceeding, which this act shuts out. 
For either the reprobates are destroyed for a 
pure reason of soveieignty without any re- 
ference to their sinfulness, and thus all cri- 
minality is left out of the consideration ; or 
they are destroyed for the sin of Adam, to 
which they were not consenting ; or for per- 
sonal faults resulting from a corruption of 
nature which they brought into the world 
with them, and which God wills not to cor- 
rect, and which they have no power to correct 
themselves. Every received notion of jus- 
tice IS thus violated. We grant, indeed, that 
some proceedings of the Almighty may ap- 
pear at first irreconcilable with justice, which 
arc not so ; as that we should suffer pain 
and death, and be infected with a morally 
corrupt nature, in consequence of the trans- 
gression of cur first progenitors ; that chil- 
ciren should suffer for their parents’ faults 
in the ordinary course of providence ; and 
that in general calamities the comparatively 
innocent should suffer the same evils as 
the guilty But none of these are parallel 
cases. For the “ free gilt” has come upon 
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all men, ** to justification of life,” through 
“ the righteousness” of the second Adam, so 
that the terms of our probation are but 
changed- None are doomed to inevitable 
rum, or the above words of the apostle 
would have no meaning ; and pain and death, 
as to all who avail themselves of the remedy, 
are made the instruments of a higher life, 
and of a superabounding of grace through 
Christ. The same observation may be made 
as to children who suffer evils for their pa- 
rents’ faults. This circumstance alters the 
terras of their probation ; but if every con- 
dition of probation leaves to men the possi- 
bility and the hope of eternal life, and the 
circumstances of all are balanced and weighed 
by Him who administers the affairs of indi- 
viduals on principles, the end of which is to 
turn all the evils of life into spiritual and 
higher blessings, there is, obviously, no im- 
peachment of justice in the circumstances of 
the probation assigned to any person what- 
ever. As to the innocent suffering equally 
with the guilty in general calamities, the 
persons so suffering are but comparatively 
innocent, and their personal transgressions 
against (iod deserve ahigher punishment than 
any which this life witnesses ; this may also 
as to them be overruled for merciful purposes, 
and a future life presents its manifold compen- 
sations. But as to the non-elect, the whole 
case, in this scheme of sovereign reproba- 
tion, or sovereign preterition, is supposed to 
be liefore us. Their state is fixed, their 
afflictions in this life will not in any instance 
be overruled for ends of edification and sal- 
vation; they are left under a necessity of 
sinning m every condition ; and a future life 
presents no compensation, Imt a fearful look- 
ing for of fiery and quenchless indignation 
It IS surely not possible for the ingenuity of 
man to reconcile this to any notion of just 
government which has ever obtained ; and 
by the established notions of justice and 
equity in human affairs, we are taught by 
the scriptures themselves to judge of the 
divine proceedings m all completely stated 
and comprehensible cases. 

6. Equally impossible is it to reconcile 
this notion to the sincerity of God in offering 
salvation by Christ to all who hear the gos- 
pel, of whom this scheme supposes the ma- 
jonty, or at least ^eat numbers, to be among 
the reprobate. The gospel, as we have seen, 
is commanded to be pVeached to every crea- 
ture; which publication of good news to 
every creature is an offer of salvation to 
every creature, accompanied with earnest 
invitations to embrace it, and admonitory 
comminations lest any should neglect and 
despise it. But does it not involve a seri- 
ous reflection upon the truth and sincerity 
of God which men ought to shudder at, to 
assume, that at the very time the gospel is 
thus preached, no part of this good news was 
ever designed to benefit the majority, or any 
great part, of those to whom it is addressed ? 
that they to whom this love of God in Christ 
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is proclaimed were never loved by God? 
that he has decreed that many to wnom he 
offers salvation, and whom he invites to re- 
ceive it, shall never be saved ? and that he 
will consider their sins aggravated by reject- 
ing that which they never could receive, and 
which he never designed them to receive ? It 
is no answer to this to say that we also admit 
that the offers of mercy are made by God to 
many whom he, by virtue of his prescience, 
knows will never receive them. We grant 
this ; but it is enough to reply, that in this 
case there is no insincerity. On the Calvin- 
ian scheme the offer of salvation is made to 
those for whose sins (Christ made no atone- 
ment ; on the other, he made atonement for 
the sins of all. On the former, the offer is 
made to those whom God never designed to 
embrace it ; on the latter, to none but those 
whom God seriously and in truth wills that 
they should avail themselves of it ; on one 
theory, the bar to the salvation of the non- 
elect lies in the want of a provided sacrifice 
for sin ; on the other, it rests solely in men 
themselves ; one consists, therefore, with a 
perfect sincerity of offer, the other cannot be 
maintained without bringing the sincerity of 
God into question, and fixing a stigma upon 
his moral truth. 

7. Unconditional reprobation cannot be 
reconciled with that frequent dfeclaration of 
scripture, that “ God is no respecter of per- 
sons This phrase, we grant, is not to be 
interpreted as though the bounties of the 
Almighty were dispensed in equal measures 
to hia creatures. In the administration of 
favour, there is place for the exercise of that 
prerogative which, in a just sense, is called 
the sovereignty of God ; but justice knows 
but of one rule ; it is, in its nature, settled 
and fixed, and looks not at the person, but 
the case. To have respect of persons is a 
phrase, therefore, in scripture, which some- 
times refers to judicial proceedings, and 
signifies to judge from partiality and affec- 
tion, and not upon the merits of the question. 
It is also used by St. Peter with reference to 
the acceptance of Cornelius : “ Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; 
but in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him.” Here it is clear, that to respect per- 
sons, would be to reject or accept them with- 
out regard to their moral qualities, and on 
some national and other prejudice or parti- 
ality which forms no moral rule of any kind. 
But, if the doctrine of absolute election and 
reprobation be true ; if we are to understand 
that men like Jacob and Esau, in the Calvin- 
istic construction of the passage, whilst in 
the womb of their mother, nay, from eternity, 
are loved and hated, elected or reprobated, 
before they have done “ good or evil,” then 
it necessarily follows, that there is precisely 
this kind of respect of persons with God; 
for his acceptance or rejection of men stands 
on some ground of aversion or dislike, which 
cannot be resolved into any moral rule, and 
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has no respect to the merits of the case itself; 
and if the scripture affirms that there is no 
such respect of persons wth God, then the 
doctrine which implies it is contradicted by 
inspired authority. 

8. The doctrine of which we are showing 
the difficulties, brings with it the repulsive 
and shocking opinion of the eternal punish- 
ment of infants. Some Calvinists have, 
indeed, to get rid of the difficulty, or rather 
to put it out of sight, consigned them to 
annihilation ; but of the annihilation of any 
human being there is no intimation in the 
word of God. In order, therefore, to avoid 
the fearful consequence of admitting the 
punishment of beings innocent as to all 
actual sin, there is no other way than to sup- 
pose all children, dying in infancy, to be an 
elected portion of mankind, which, however, 
would be a mere hypothesis brought in to 
serve a theory without any evidence. That 
some of those who, as they suppose, are 
under this sentence of reprobation, die in 
their infancy, is, probably, what most Cal- 
vinists allow ; and, if their doctrine be re- 
ceived, cannot be denied; and it follows, 
therefore, that all such infants are eternally 
lost. Now, we know that infants are not 
lost, because our Lord gave it as a reason 
why little children ought not to be hindered 
from coming unto him, that “ of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” On which Calvin 
himself remarks, “ In this word, * for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,’ Christ compre- 
hends as well little children themselves, as 
those who m disposition resembL them. 
Hac voce, tarn parvulos, quam eorum simih s, 
comprehendit,** We are assured of the salva- 
tion of infants, also, because “ the free gift 
lias come upon all men to,” in order to, 
justification of life,” and because children 
are not capable of rejecting that blessing, 
and must, therefore, derive benefit from it. 
The point, also, on which we have just now 
touched, that “ there is no respect of persons 
with God,” demonstrates it. For, as it will 
be acknowledged, that some children, dying 
m infancy, are saved, it must follow, from 
this principle and axiom in the divine go- 
vernment, that all infants are saved ; for the 
case of all infants, as to innocence or guilt, 
sm or righteousness, being the same, and 
God, as a judge, being “ no respecter of per- 
sons,” but regarding only the merits of the 
case, he cannot make this awful distinction 
as to them, that one part shall be eternally 
saved and the other eternally lost. That 
doctrine, therefore, which implies the per- 
dition of infants, cannot be congruous to the 
scriptures of truth, but is utterly abhorrent 
to them. 

Finally, not to multiply these instances of 
the difficulties which accompany the doctrine 
of absolute reprobation, or of preterition, (to 
use the milder term, though the argument is 
not in the least changed by it,) it destroys 
the end of punitive justice, lliat end can 
only be, to deter men from offence, and to 
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add strength to the law of God, But if the 
whole body of the reprobate are left to the 
induence of their fallen nature without 
remedy^ they cannot be deterred from sin by 
threats of inevitable punishment; nor can 
they ever submit to the dominion of the law 
of God : their doom is fixed, and threats and 
examples can avail nothing. 

RESTITUTION, that act of justice by 
which we restore to our neighbour whatever 
we have unjustly deprived him of, Exod. 
xxii. 1 ; Luke xix. 8. Moralists observe, 
respecting restitution, 1. That where it can 
be made in kind, or the injury can be cer- 
tainly valued, we are to restore the thing or 
the value. 2. We are bound to restore the 
tiling with the natural increase of it, that is, 
to satisfy for the loss sustained in the mean 
time, and the gam hindered. 3. When the 
thing cannot be restored, and the value of it 
is not certain, we are to give reasonable 
satisfaction, according to a liberal estima- 
tion. 4. We are at least to give, by way of 
restitution, what the law would give; for that 
is generally equal, and in most cases rather 
favourable than rigorous. 5. A man is not 
only bound to make restitution for the injury 
he did, but for all that directly follows upon 
the injurious act : for the first injury being 
wilful, we are supposed to will all that which 
follows upon it. 

RESURRECTION. The belief of a ge- 
neral resurrection of the dead, which will 
come to pass at the end of the world, and 
will be followed with an immortality either 
of happiness or misery, is an article of reli- 
gion 111 common to Jews and Christians. It 
IS very expressly taught both in the Old and 
New Testaments, Psalm xvi. 10; Job xix 
25, &c. ; Ezekiel xxxvii. 1, &c.; Isaiah xxvi. 
19; John V. 28, 29; and to these may be 
added, Wisd. iii. 1, &c,; iv. 15; 2 Macc. vii. 
14, 23, 29, &c. At the time when our Sa- 
viour appeared in Judea, the resurrection 
from the dead was received as one of the 
princiiial articles of the Jewish religion by 
the whole body of the nation, the sadducees 
excepted, Matt. xxii. 23; Luke xx 28; Mark 
xii. 18; John xi. 23, 24; Acts xxiii. 6, 8. 
Our 8aviour arose himself from the dead, 
to give us, in his own person, a proof, a 
pledge, and a pattern of our future resurrec- 
tion. 8t. Paid, in almost all his epistles, 
speaks of a general resurrection, refutes 
those who denied or opposed it, and proves 
and explains it by several circumstances, 
Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Cor, xv. 12 — 15 ; Phil. lu. 10, 
11 ; Heb. xi. 35 ; 1 Thess. iv. 13—17, &c. 

On this subject no point of discussion, of 
any importance, arises among those who ad- 
mit the truth of scripture, except as to the 
way in which the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body is to be understood; — whether a 
resurrection of the substance of the body be 
meant, or of some minute and indestructible 
part of It. The latter theory has been 
adopted for the sake of avoiding certain sup- 
posed difficulties. It cannot, however fail 
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to strike every impartial reader of the New 
Testament, that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection is there taught without any nice dis- 
tinctions. It is always exhibited as a mira- 
culous work ; and represents the same body 
which is laid m the grave as the subject of this 
change from death to life, by the power of 
Christ. Thus, our Lord was raised in the 
same body in which he died, and his resur- 
rection is constantly held forth as the model 
of ours; and the apostle Paul expressly says, 
“ Who shall change (ywr vile body^ that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” The only passage of scripture which 
appears to favour the notion of the rising of 
the immortal body from some indestructible 
germ, is 1 (br. xv. 35, &c. : But some men 
will say, How are the dead raised up, and 
with what body do they come ? Thou fool, 
that which thou so west is not quickened ex- 
cept It die ; and that wliich thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 
bare gram, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other gram,” &c. If, however, it had 
been the intention of the apostle, holding 
this view of the case, to meet objections to 
the doctrine of the resurrection, grounded 
upon the difficulties of conceiving how the 
same body, m the popular sense, could be 
raised up in substance, we might have ex- 
pected him to correct this misapprehension 
hy declaring, that this was not the Christian 
doctrine ; but that some small parts of the 
body only, bearing as little proportion to the 
whole as the germ of a seed to the plant, 
would be jircservcd, and be unfolded into 
the perfected body at the resurrection. In- 
stead of this, he goes on immediately to 
remind the objector of the differences which 
exist between material liodies as they now 
exist; between the plant and the bare or 
naked gram; between one plant and another; 
between the flesh of men, of beasts, of fishes, 
and of birds; between celestial and terres- 
trial bodies ; and between the lesser and 
greater celestial luminaries themselves. Still 
further he proceeds to state the difference, 
not between the germ of the body to be 
raised, and the body given at the resurrec- 
tion; but between the body itself, understood 
popularly, which dies, and the body which 
shall be raised. It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised m in corruption,” which would 
not be true of the supposed incorruptible 
and imperishable germ of this hypothesis ; 
and can only be affirmed of the body itself, 
considered in substance, and, in its present 
state, corruptible. Further : The question 
put by the obiector, — “ How are the dead 
raised up?” aoes not refer to the modus 
ayendi of the resurrection, or the process or 
manner m which the thing is to be effected, 
as the advocates of the germ hypothesis 
appear to assume. This is manifest from 
the answer of the apostle, who goes on im- 
mediately to state, not in what manner the 
resurrection is to be effected, but what shall 
be the state or condition of the resurrection 
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f)ody; which is no answer at all to the ques* 
tion, if it be taken in that sense. 

Thus, in the argument, the apostle confines 
himself wholly to the possibility of the resur- 
rection of the body in a refined and glorified 
state ; but omits all reference to the mode in 
which the thing will be effected, as being out 
of the line of the objector’s questions, and 
in itself above human thought, and wholly 
miraculous. It is, however, clear, that when 
he speaks of the body, as the subject of this 
wondrous “ change,” he speaks of it popu- 
larly, as the same body m substance, what- 
ever changes in its qualities or figure may 
be impressed upon it. Great genrrat changes 
it will experience, as from corruption to in- 
corruption, from mortality to immortality ; 
great changes of a particular kind will also 
take place, as its being freed from deformities 
and defects, and the accidental varieties pro- 
duced by climate, aliments, labour, and here- 
ditary diseases. It is also laid down by our 
Lord, that “ in the resurrection they shall nei- 
ther marry nor be given in marriage, but be 
like to the angels of God ; ” and this also im- 
plies a certain change of structure ; and we 
may gather from the declaration of the apos- 
tle, that though the stomach” is now adapt- 
ed “ to meats, and meats to the stomach,” 
yet God will “ destroy both it and them;” 
that the animal appetite for food will be re- 
moved, and the organ now adapted to that 
appetite will have no place in the renewed 
frame. But great as these changes are, the 
human form will be retained in its perfection, 
after the model of our Lord’s “ glorious 
body,” and the substance of the matter of 
which it is composed will not thereby be 
affected. That the same body which was 
laid in the grave shall arise out of it, is the 
manifest doctrine of the scriptures. The 
notion of an incorruptible germ, or that of 
an origined and unchangeable stamen^ out of 
which a new and glorious body, at the resur- 
rection, is to spring, appears to have been 
borrowed from the speculations of some of 
the Jewish rabbins. But if by this hypothesis 
it was designed to remove the difficulty of 
conceiving how the scattered parts of one 
body could be preserved from becoming in- 
tegral parts of other bodies, it supposes that 
the constant care of Providence is exerted to 
maintain the incorruptibility of those indi- 
vidual germs, or stamina, so as to prevent 
their assimilation with each other. Now, if 
they have this by original quality, then the 
same quality may just as easilv be supposed 
to appertain to every particle wnich composes 
a human body ; so that, though it be used 
for food, it shall not be capable of assimila- 
tion, in any circumstances, with another 
human body. But if these germs, or stamina, 
have not this Quality by their original nature, 
they can only oe prevented from assimilating 
with each other by that operation of God 
which is present to all his works, and which 
must always be directed to secure the exe- 
cution of his own ultimate designs. If this 
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view be adopted, tlien, if the resort must at 
last be to the superintendence of a Being of 
infinite power and wisdom, there is no greater 
difficulty in supposing that his care to secure 
this object may extend to a million as easily 
as to a hundred particles of matter. This is, 
in fact, the true and rational answer to the 
objection that the same piece of matter may 
hapiien to be a part of two or more bodies, 
as in the instances of men feeding upon 
animals which have fed upoh men, and of 
men feeding upon one another. The ques- 
tion here is one which simply respects the 
frustrating a final purpose of the Almighty 
by an operation of nature. To suppose that 
he cannot prevent this, is to deny his power; 
to suppose him inattentive to it, is to sup- 
pose him indiflerent to his own designs; and 
to assume that he employs care to prevent 
it, IS to assume nothing greater, nothing in 
fact so great, as many instances of control, 
which are adways occurring; as, for in- 
stance, the regulation of the proportion of 
the sexes in human births, which cannot be 
attributed to chance, but must either he re- 
ferred to sujienntendence, or to some original 
law. Another objection to the resurrection 
of the body has been drawn from the changes 
of its substani'e during life ; the answer to 
which 18, that, allowing a frequent and total 
change of the substance of the body (which, 
however, is but an hypothesis) to take place, 
it affects not the doctrine of scripture, which 
is, that the body which is laid m the grave 
shall be raised up. But then, we are told, 
that if our bodies have in fact undergone 
successive changes during life, the bodies in 
which we have sinned or performed reward- 
able actions may not be, in many instances, 
the same bodies as those which will be actu- 
ally rewarded or punished. We answer, that 
rewards and punishments have tlieir relation 
to the body, not so much as it is the subject 
but as it is the instrument of reward and }>un- 
ishment. It is the soul only which perceives 
pain or pleasure, which suffers or enjoys, 
and is, therefore, the only reward able sub- 
ject. Were we, therefore, to admit such 
corporeal mutations as are assumed in this 
objection, they affect not the case of our 
accountability. The personal identity or 
sameness of a rational being, as Mr. Locke 
has observed, consists in self-consciousness : 
“ By this every one is to himself what he 
calls self, without considering whether that 
self be continued in the same or divers suli- 
Btances. It was by the same self which re- 
flects on an action done many years ago, 
that the action was performed.” If there 
were indeed any weight in this objection, it 
would affect the proceedings of human cri- 
minal courts in all cases of offences commit- 
ted at some distance of time ; but it contra- 
dicts the common sense, because it contradicts 
the common consciousness and experience, 
of mankind. 

Our Lord has assured us, that “ the hour 
is coming in which all that are in their 
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graves sliall hear his voice, and come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life, and they that have done^ evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” Then 
we shall “ all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump,” 
and the dead shall be raised incorrupti- 
ble.” It is probable that the bodies of the 
righteous and the wicked, though each shall 
in some respects be the same as before, will 
each be in other respects not the same, but 
undergo some change conformable to the 
character of the individual, and suited to his 
future state of existence ; yet both, as the 
passage just quoted clearly teaches, are then 
rendered indestructible. Respecting the good 
it IS said, “ When (Jhrist, who is our life, 
shall appear, we shall appear with him in 
glory,” “ we shall be like him ; our body shall 
be fashioned like his glorious body yet, 
notwithstanding this, “ it doth not yet fully 
appear what we shall he,” Col. in 4; 1 John 
ill, 2 ; Phil 111 , 21. This has a very obvious 
reason. Our present manner of knowing 
depends upon our present constitution, and 
we know not the exact relation which sub- 
sists between this constitution and the man- 
ner of being in a future world; we derive 
our ideas through the medium of the senses; 
the senses are necessarily conversant with 
terrestrial objects only; our language is 
suited to the communication of present 
ideas ; and thus it follows that the objects of 
the future world may in some respects (whe- 
ther few or many we cannot say) differ so 
extremely from terrestrial objects, that lan- 
guage cannot communicate to us any such 
ideas as would render those matters com- 
prehensible. But language may suggest 
striking and pleasing analogies; and with 
such we are presented by the holy apostle : 

All flesh,” says he, is not the same flesh : 
but there is one flesli of men, another of 
beasts, another of fishes, and another of 
birds;” and yet all these are fashioned out 
of the same kind of substance, mere inert 
matter, till (iod gives it life and activity. It 
IS sown an animal body ; a body which pre- 
viously existed with all the organs, faculties, 
and piopensities, requisite to procure, re- 
ceive, and appropriate nutriment, as well as 
to perpetuate the species ; but it shall be 
raised a spiritual body, refined from the 
dregs of matter, freed from the organs and 
senses required only in its former state, and 
probably possessing the remaining senses in 
greater perfection, together with new and 
more exquisite faculties, fitted for the exalted 
state of existence and enjoyment to which it 
is now rising. In the present state the organs 
and senses appointed to transmit the impres- 
sions of objects to the mind, have a manifest 
relation to the respective objects : the eye 
and seeing, for example, to light; the ear 
and hearing, to sound. In the refined and 
glorious state of existence to which good 
men are tending, where the objects which 
s<rficit attention will be infinitely more nu- 
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merous, interesting, and delightful, may 
not the new organs, faculties, and senses, be 
proportionally refined, acute, susceptible, or 
penetrating? Human industry and inven- 
tion have placed us, in a manner, in new 
worlds ; what, then, may not a spiritual body, 
with sharpened faculties, and the grandest 
possible objects of contemplation, effect in 
the celestial regions to which Christians are 
invited? There the senses will no longer 
degrade the affections, the imagination no 
longer corrupt the heart; the magnificent 
scenery thrown open to view will animate 
the attention, give a glow and vigour to the 
sentiments ; that roused attention will never 
tire; those glowing sentiments will never 
cloy ; but the man, now constituted of an 
indestructible body, as well as of an immortal 
soul, may visit in eternal succession the 
streets of the celestial city, may “ drink of 
the pure river of the water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God, 
and of the Lamb;” and dwell for ever in 
those abodes of harmony and peace, which, 
though “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor has it entered into the imagination of 
man to conceive,” we are assured “ God 
hath prepared for them that love him,” 
1 (-or. 11 . 9. 

REUBJ^N, Tritje of. This tribe, having 
much cattle, solicited and obtained from 
Moses possessions east of the Jordan; by 
which river it was separated from the mam 
body of Israel : it was, m consequence, ex- 
posed to various inroads and oppressions 
trom which the western tribes were free ; and 
It was among the first carried into captivity 
by Tiglath-Pilescr, 1 Chron. v. 26. 

REVELATION, or APOGALYPSIS, is 
the name given to a canonical book of the 
New Testament. See Apocalypse 

RHODES, an island lying south of the 
province of Caria, in Lesser Asia, and, 
among the Asiatic islands, is accounted for 
dignity next to Cyprus and Lesbos. It is 
pleasant and healthful, and was anciently 
celebrated for the skill of its inhabitants m 
navigation, but most, for its prodigious sta- 
tue of brass consecrated to the sun, and called 
the Colossus. This statue was seventy cu- 
bits high, and bestrode the mouth of the 
harbour, so that ships could sail between its 
legs, and it was accounted one of the seven 
wonders of the world. St. Paul, on his way 
to Jerusalem, A. D. 58, went from Miletus 
to Coos, from Coos to Rhodes, and from 
thence to Patara, in Lycia, Acts xxi. 1. 

RiGHTKOUSNElSS, justice, holiness. 
The righteousness of God is the essential 
perfection of his nature ; sometimes it is 
put for his justice. The righteousness of 
(fiinst denotes, not only his absolute per- 
fection, but is taken for his perfect obedi- 
ence unto death, and his suffering the penalty 
of the law m our stead. The righteousness 
of the law is that obedience which the law 
requires. The righteousness of faith is the 
justification which is received by faith. 
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RIMMON. See Naaman. 

RINGS. The antiquity of rings appears 
from scripture and from profane authors. 
Judah left his ring with Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 
18. When Pharaoh committed the govern- 
ment of Egypt to Joseph, he took his ring 
from his finger and gave it to Joseph, Gen. 
xli. 42. After the victory of the Israelites 
over the Midianites, they offered to the 
Lord the rings, the bracelets, and the golden 
necklaces, taken from the enemy, Nura. 
xxxi. 50. The Israelitish women wore rings, 
not only on their fingers, but also in their 
nostrils and their ears. St. James distin- 
guishes a man of wealth and dignity by the 
ring of gold on his finger, James li. 2. At 
the return of the prodigal son, his father 
orders him to be dressed in a new suit of 
clothes, and to have a ring put on his finger, 
Luke XV. 22. WTien God threatened Jeco- 
niah with the utmost effects of his anger, be 
tells him, that though he were the signet 
or ring on his finger, yet he should be tom 
off', Jer. xxii. 24. The ring was used chiefly 
to seal with, and scripture generally assigns 
It to princes and great persons ; as the king 
of Egypt, Joseph, Ahaz, Jezebel, king Aha- 
suerus, his favourite Haman, Mordecai, 
king Darius, 1 Kings xxi. 8 ; Esther in. 10, 
&c. ; Dan. VI. 17- The patents and orders 
of these princes were sealed with their rings 
or signets, an impression from which was 
their confirmation The ring was one mark 
of sovereign authority. Pharaoh gave his 
ring to Joseph, as a token of authority 
When Alexander the Great gave his ring to 
Perdiccas, this was understood as nominating 
him his successor. 

RIVER. The Hebrews give the name of 
*Hhe river,” without any addition, sometimes 
to the Nile, sometimes to the Euphrates, 
and sometimes to Jordan. It is the tenor of 
the discourse that must determine the sense 
of this vague and uncertain way of speaking 
They give also the name of river to brooks 
and rivulets that are not considerable. The 
name of river is sometimes given to the sea, 
Hab. iii. 8 ; Psalm Ixxviii. 16. It is also used 
as a symbol for plenty. Job xxix. 6; Psalm 
XXX vi. 8. 

ROCK. Palestine, being a mountainous 
country, had also many rocks, which formed 
a part of the country’s defence ; for in time 
of danger the people retired to them, and 
found a refuge against any sudden irruption 
of the enemy. The Benjamites took shelter 
in the rock Rimmon, Judges xx. 47. Sam- 
son kept garrison in the rock of Etham, 
Judges XV. 8. David found shelter in the 
rocks of JVlaon, Engedi, &c., 1 Sam. xxii. i ; 
xxiii. 25, 28 ; xxiv. 2 — 5. Jerom says that 
the southern parts of Judea were full of 
caves under ground, and of caverns in the 
mountains, to which the people retired in 
time of danger. The Kenites dwelt in the 
hollow places of the rocks, Num. xxiv. 21. 
Even at this day the villages of this country 
are subterraneous, or in the rocks. Jose- 
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phus in several places speaks of hollow rocks, 
where thieves and robbers had their haunts ; 
and travellers still find a great number of 
them in Palestine, and in the adjoining pro- 
vinces. 'I'owards Lebanon, the raouniains 
are high, but covered in many places with 
as much earth as fits them for cultivation. 
Among the crags of the rocks, the beautiful 
and far-famed cedar waves its lofty top, and 
extends its powerful arms, surrounded by the 
fir and the oak, the fig and the vine. On the 
road to Jerusalem, the mountains are not so 
lofty nor so rugged, but become fitter for 
tillage. They rise again to the south-east of 
Mount Carmel ; are covered with woods, and 
aff'ord very picturesque views ; but advancing 
toward Judea, they lose their verdure, the 
valleys become narrow, drjr, and stony, and 
terminate at the Dead Sea in a pile of deso- 
late rocks, precipices, and caverns. These 
vast excavations, some of which will contain 
fifteen hundred men, are the grottoes of 
Engedi, which have been a refuge to the 
oppressed or the discontented in all ages. 
W’^estward of Jordan and the lake Asphaltites, 
another chain of rocks, still loftier and more 
rugged, presents a yet more gloomy aspect, 
and announces the distant entrance of the 
desert, and the termination of the habitable 
regions. 

The name of rock is also given to God, 
by way of metaphor, because God is the 
strength, the refuge, and defence of Israel, 
as those places were to the people who re- 
sided among them. Psalm xviu. 2, 31 ; xxxi. 
2, 3; Deut. xxxii 15, 18, 30, 31 ; Psalm Ixi. 
2, &c. 

IK )D. This word is used sometimes for 
the branches of a tree : ** And Jacob took 
him rods of green poplar, and of the hazel 
and chesnut-tree,” Gen x\x. 37 ; sometimes 
for a staff or wand : “ And thou shalt take 
this rod in thine liand, wherewith thou shalt 
do signs. And Moses took the rod of God 
in his hand,” Exod. iv. 17, 20 ; or for a shep- 
herd’s crook : “ And concerning the tithe of 
the herd, or of the flock, even of whatsoever 
asseth under the rod ; the tenth shall be 
oly unto the Lord,” Lev. xxvii. 32 , or for 
a rod, properly so called, which God makes 
use of to correct men . ** If he commit ini- 
quity, I will chasten him with the rod of 
men, and with the stripes of the children of 
men,” 2 Sam. vii. 14. ” Let him take his rod 
away from me,” Job ix 34 The empire of 
the Messiah is sometimes represented by a 
rod of iron, to show its power and its might. 
Psalm ii. 9 ; Rev. li. 27 ; xii. 5 ; xix. 15. Rod 
is sometimes put to signify a tribe or a peo- 
ple ; “ Remember thy congregation wnich 
thou hast purchased of old, the rod of thine 
inheritance which thou hast redeemed,” 
Psalm Ixxiv. 2. ” Israel is the rod of his 

inheritance,” Jer x. 16. The rod of Aaron 
is the staff commonly used by the High 
Priest. This is the rod that budded and 
blossomed like an almond-tree, Num. xvu. 
See A\iio.v. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS, or members of 
fbe church of Rome, otherwise called papists, 
from the pope being considered by them as 
the supreme head of the universal church, 
the successor of St. Peter, and the fountain of 
theological truth and ecclesiastical honours. 
He keeps his court in great state at the 
palace of the Vatican, and is attended by 
seventy cardinals as his privy counsellors, in 
imitation of the seventy disciples of our Lord. 
The pope's authority in other kingdoms is 
merely spiritual, but in Italy he is a temporal 
sovereign, Louis XVIII. and the allies hav- 
ing, in 1814, restored him to his throne, and 
to those temporalities of which he was de- 
prived by Buonaparte and the French revo- 
lution. On resuming his government, pope 
Pius VI 1. soon restored the order of Jesuits 
and the inquisition; so that the Roman 
Catholic religion is now reinstated in its an- 
cient splendour and authority. The princi- 
pal dogmas of this religion are as follows : 

1. That St. Peter was deputed by Christ to 
be his vicar, and the head of the catholic 
church; and that the bishops of Rome, 
being his successors, have the same apos- 
tolical authority ; for our Saviour declares, 
in Matt. xvi. 18, “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will i build my church ; ” by which 
rock they understand St. Peter himself, as 
the name signifies, and not his confession, 
as the Protestants explain it. And a suc- 
cession in the church being now supposed 
necessary under the New Testament, as 
Aaron had his succession under the old dis- 
pensation, which was a figure of the new, 
this succession can now, they contend, be 
shown only in the chair of St. Peter at Rome, 
where it is asserted he presided twenty- five 

ears previous to his death ; therefore, the 
ishops of Rome are his true successors. 

2. That the Roman Catholic church is the 
mother and mistress of all churches, and 
cannot possibly err in matters of faith ; for 
the church has the promise of the Spirit of 
(fod to lead it into all truth, John xvi. 13 ; 
“ and the gates of hell shall not prevad 
gainst it,” Matt. xvi. 18. Christ also, who 
is himself the truth, lias promised to the 
pastors and teachers of the church to be with 
them “ always, even to the end of the world,” 
Matt, xxviii. 20, “ It is from the testimony 
and authority of the church, therefore,” say 
they, “ that we receive the scriptures as the 
word of God.” 3. That the scriptures thus 
received on the authority of the church are 
not sufficient to our faith without apostolical 
traditions, which are of equal authority with 
the scriptures ; for St. Peter assures us, that 
in St. Paul’s epistles there ** are some things 
hard to be understood, which they who are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other scriptures, to their own de- 
struction,” 2 Peter iii. 16. We are directed 
by St. Paul to “ stand fast, and hold the tra- 
ditions which wc have been ta^ht, whether 
by word or by epistle,” 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
4. That seven sacraments were instituted by 
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Jesus Christ, namely, baptism, confirmation, 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, 
and matrimony ; and that they confer grace. 
To prove that confirmation, or imposition of 
hands, is a sacrament, they quote Acts viii. 
17. They,” the apostles, “ laid their hands 
on them,” believers, “ and they received the 
Holy Ghost.” Penance is a sacrament in 
which the sins we commit after baptism, 
duly repented of, and confessed to a priest, 
are forgiven ; and which they think was in- 
stituted by Christ himself when he breathed 
upon his apostles after his resurrection, and 
said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose 
sms ye remit, are remitted ; and whose sins 
ye retain, are retained.” John xx. 23. In 
favour of extreme unction, or anointing the 
sick with oil, they argue from James i. 14, 
15, which is thus rendered in the Vulgate : 
“ Is any sick among you ? Let him call for 
the priests of the church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil,” &c. 
The sacrament of holy orders is inferred from 
1 Tim. iv. 14 ; “ Neglect not the gift that is 
in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on the hands of the presby- 
tery,” or priesthood, as they render it. That 
marriage is a sacrament, they think evident 
from Ephes. v. 32 : “ This is a great mys- 
tery,” representing the mystical union of 
Christ and his church. “ Matrimony,” say 
they, “ is here the sign of a holy thing, and 
therefore it is a sacrament.” Notwithstand- 
ing this, they enjoin celibacy upon the 
clergy, because they do not think it pro- 
per that those who, by their office and 
function, ought to be wholly devoted 
to God, should be diverted from those 
duties by the distractions of a married life, 
1 Cor. vii. 32, 33. 5. That in the mass, or 

public service, there is offered unto God 
a true and propitiatory sacrifice for the quick 
and dead ; and that in the sacrament of the 
eucharist, under the forms of bread and wine, 
are really and substantially present the body 
and blood, together with the soul and divinity, 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is 
a conversion made of the whole substance of 
the bread into his body, and of the wine into 
his bh)od, which is called transubstantiation ; 
accordii^ to our Lord’s words to his disci- 
ples, “This is my body,” &c., Matt, xxvi. 
26 ; wherefore it oecomes with them an ob- 
ject of adoration. Farther : it is a matter of 
discipline, not of doctrine, in the Roman 
church, that the laity receive the eucharist 
in one kind, that is, in bread only. This 
sacrifice of the mass was, they think, pre- 
dicted by the prophet Malachi, i. 11, who 
says, “ In every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering.” 6. That 
there is a purgatory; and that souls kept 
prisoners there do receive help by the suf- 
frages of the faithful. For it is said, in 
1 Cor. iii. 15, “ If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffl^ loss ; but he himself 
shall be saved, yet so as by fire;” which 
they understand of the flames of purgatory. 
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They also believe that souls arc relcascfl from 
purgatory by the prayers and alms which are 
offered for them, principally by the holy 
sacri^ce of the mass. They call purgatory 
a middle state of souls, into which those enter 
who depart this life in God's grace ; yet not 
without some less stains of guilt, which re- 
tard them from entering heaven, where 
nothing unclean can enter. 7. That the 
saints reigning with Christ (and especially 
the blessed Virgin) are to be honoured and 
invoked; that they offer prayers unto God 
fur us ; and that their relics are to be had 
in veneration. These honours, however, 
are not divine, but relative, and redound to 
the divine glory, Rev. v. 8 ; viii. 4, &c. 
8. That the image of (Jhrist, of the blessed 
Virgin, the mother of God, and of other 
saints, ought to be retained m churches, and 
honour and veneration ought to be given 
unto them. And as the images of cherubims 
were allowed in the temples, so images 
should be placed in churches, and had in 
veneration. 9. That the power of indul- 
gences was left by Christ to the church, and 
that the use of them is very beneficial to 
Christian people ; according to Matt xvi. 
19 : “I will give thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.” By indulgences they do 
not mean leave to commit sm, nor pardon 
for sins to come ; but only releasing, by the 
power of the keys committed to the church, 
the debt of temporal punishment which niay 
remain due upon account of our sins, after 
the sins themselves, as to their guilt and 
eternal punishment, have been already re- 
mitted through repentance and confession, 
and by virtue of the merit of Christ, and of 
all the saints. By their indulgences they 
assert that they apply to their souls the 
merits of Christ, and of the saints and mar- 
tyrs through him. 

The ceremonies of this church are numer- 
ous and splendid, as, 1. They make use of 
the sign of the cross m all their sacraments, 
to give us to understand, that they have their 
whole force and efficacy from the cross. 

2. Sprinkling of the holy water by the priest 
on solemn days is used likewise by every 
one going in or coming out of church. 

3. The ceremony of blessing bells is, by the 
Catholics, called christening them ; because 
the name of some saint is ascribed to them, 
by virtue of whose invocation they are pre- 
sented, in order that they may obtain lus 
favour and protection. 4 . They always bow 
at the name of Jesus, (which is also done as 
regularly in the church of England,) and 
thy^ found the practice on Phil. ii. 10 : 

That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow.” 5 . They keep a number of 
lamps and wax candles continually burning 
before the shrines and images of the saints. 
6 , They make uso of incense, and have 
lighted candles upon the altar at the celebra- 
tion of the mass. 7. The practice of wash- 
ing the poor’s feet, in imitation of our I^ord's 
washing the feet of his disciples^ is so- 
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lemnized on Holy Thursday by all the 
princes of the Romish religion in Europe. 
The church of Rome also professes to keep 
the fast of Lent with great strictness, and ob- 
serves a much greater number both of feasts 
and festivals than the church of England. 

Hie church of Rome assumes the title of 
catholic, or universal, as answering to that 
article in the Apostles* Creed, I believe in 
the holy catholic church.*’ The above is per- 
haps a sufficient account of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith; but as the creed of Pope Pius IV 
is universally admitted to be the true stand- 
ard of that faith, it would be decidedly wrong 
to conclude without inserting it. Mr. Butler 
says it contains a succinct and explicit sum- 
mary of the canons of the council of Trent, 
and was published in the form of a papal 
bull, in 1564 . He adds, “It is received 
throughout the whole Roman Catholic 
church ; every one who is admitted into that 
church, publicly reads and professes his 
assent to it.” This document commences 
with reciting the Nicene Creed, which, avs it 
is admitted by the Protestant church of 
England, and inserted in the Common 
l*rayer-Book, need not be here repeated. It 
then proceeds with the twelve following 
articles, in addition to those of the Apostles* 
Creed, which they also reckon twelve : 
“ 13 . I most firmly admit and embrace 
apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and 
all other constitutions and observances of 
the same church. I also admit the sacred 
scriptures, according to the sense which the 
holy mother church has held, and does hold, 
to whom it belongs to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the holy scriptures ; nor 
will I ever take and interpret them otherwise 
than according to the unanimous consent of 
the fathers. 14 . I profess also that there 
are truly and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, instituted by Jesus (Jhnst our 
Lord, and for the salvation of mankind, 
(though all are not necessary for every one,) 
namely, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, order, and matri- 
mony ; and that they confer grace ; and of 
these, baptism, confirmation, and order can- 
not be reiterated without sacrilege. 15 . I 
also receive and admit the ceremonies of the 
catholic church, received and approved in the 
solemn administration of all the above-said 
sacraments. 16. 1 receive and embrace all 
and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the holy council of 
Trent, concerning original sin and justifica- 
tion. 17. I profess, likewise, that m the 
mass, is offered to God a true, proper, and 
propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead ; and that in the most holy sacrament 
of the eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially the body and blood, together 
with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and that there is made a conversion 
of the whole substance of the bread into the 
body, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the blood, which conversion the catholic 
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church calls transiibstantiation. )8. I con- 
fess, also, that under either kind alone, 
Christ whole and entire, and a true sacra- 
ment, is received. 19. ^ constantly hold 
that there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
detained therein are helped by the suffrages 
of the faithful. 20. Likewise, that the saints 
reigning together with Christ are to be 
honoured and invocated; that they offer 
prayers to God for us, and that their relics 
are to be venerated. 21. I most firmly 
assert, that the images of Christ, and of the 
mother of Christ, ever a virgin, and also of 
the other saints, are to be had and retained, 
and that due honour and veneration are to 
be given to them. 22. I also affirm, that 
the ]>ower of indulgences was left by Christ 
in the church, and that the use of them is 
most wholesome to Christian people. 23. I 
acknowledge the holy catholic and apostolic 
Roman church, the mother and mistress of 
all churches; and I promise and swear true 
obedience to the bishop of Rome, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, prince of the apostles, 
and vicar of Jesus Cnrist. 24. I also pro- 
fess, and undoubtedly receive, all other 
things, delivered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred canons and general councils, and 
particularly by the holy council of Trent ; 
and likewise, I also condemn, reject, and 
anathematize all things contrary thereto ; 
and all heresies whatsoever, condemned and 
anathematized by the church. This true 
catholic faith, out of which none can he 
saved, which I now freely profess, and truly 
hold, 1, N., promise, vow, and swear most 
constantly to hold and profess the same, 
whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to 
the end of my life. Amen.” 

Such is the avowed and accredited faith 
of the church of Rome ; but it seems a most 
extraordinary circumstance, that, while this 
church has so enlarged the creed, it has re- 
duced the number of the commandments, 
omUting altogether the second, Thou shalt 
not make unto thee a graven image,^^ &c., 
Exod. XX. 3 — 6; as if the Catholics were 
conscious it could by no means be reconciled 
with the twenty-first article of the above- 
recited creed. And then, to prevent alarm, 
as every bodv must know there should be 
ten commandments, the last is divided into 
two, to make up the number. This is sadd 
to have been done, even before the Reforma- 
tion. It was done in the French National 
Catechism, published in 1806, and sanctioned 
by Pope Pius VII., by the Archbishop of 
Paris, and by the emperor Napoleon, It is 
remarkable, also, that in Dr. Chalenor’s 
“ Garden of the Soul,*' printed m London by 
Coglan, in 1787, in a form of self-examina- 
tion for the penitent upon each command- 
ment, there is no reference to the one omit- 
ted; nor is there any reference to it in 
BoB8uet*s famous Exposition of the Doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church,’' when treat- 
ing upon images, and the manner in which 
they are directed to be honoured. Lastly, 
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in Butler’s Catechism, the eighth edition, 
rinted at Dublin in 1811, and sanctioned 
y four Roman Catholic archbishops, the 
commandments stand literally as follows : 
“1 I am the Lord thy God ; thou shalt 
have no strange gods before me. 2. Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain. 3. Remember that thou keep holy 
the sabbath day. 4. Honour thy father and 
thy mother. 5. Thou shalt not kill. 6. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 7. Thou shalt 
not steal. „ 8. Thou shalt npt hear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 9. Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife. 10. Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods.” 
Here it may be added, that by omitting the 
second command, the others are numbered 
differently from what they are by us. Thus, 
the third is brought in for the second, the 
fourth is made the third, &c., till they come 
to the last, which is divided in two, for the 
purpose above-mentioned. I'he gross and 
anti-scriptural errors, leading to supersti- 
tion, idolatry and many other evils, which 
are contained in the peculiarities of the 
Papistical faith, are abundantly pointed out 
ana refuted by the leading Protestant writers. 

ROMANS, Epistle to the. This epistle 
was written from Corinth, A. D. 58, being 
the fourth year of the emperor Nero, just 
before St. Paul set out for Jerusalem with 
the contributions which the Christians of 
IMacedonia and Achaia had made for the re- 
lief of their poor brethren in Judea, Acts xx. 

1 ; Rom. XV. 25, 26. It was transcribed or 
written, as St. Paul dictated it, by Tertius ; 
and the person who conveyed it to Rome 
was Phoebe, a deaconess of the church of 
Cenchrea, which was the eastern port of the 
city of Corinth, Rom. xvi. 1, 22 It is ad- 
dressed to the church at Rome, which con- 
sisted partly of Jewish and partly of heathen 
converts ; and throughout the epistle it is 
evident that the apostle has regard to both 
these descriptions of Christians.' St. Paul, 
when he wrote this epistle, had not been at 
Rome, Rom. i. 1 3 ; xv. 23 ; but he had heard 
an account of the state of the church in that 
city from Aquila and Priscilla, two Christians 
who were banished from thence by the edict 
of Claudius, and with whom he livedi during 
his first visit to Connth. Whether any other 
apostle bad at this time preached the gospel 
at Rome, cannot now be ascertained. Among 
those who witnessed the effect of the first 
effusion of the Holy Ghost are mentioned 
“ strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes,” 
Acts ii. 10; that is, persons of the Jewish 
religion, who usually resided at Rome, but 
who had come to Jerusalem to be present at 
the feast of pentecost. It is highly probable 
that these men, upon their return home, 
proclaimed the gospel of Christ ; and we may 
farther suppose that many Christians who 
had been converted at other places after- 
wards settled at Rome, and were the cause 
of others embracing the gospel. But, by 
whatever means Christianity had been intro- 
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duped into Rome, it seems to have Nourished 
there in great purity ; for we learn from the 
beginning of this epistle that the faith of the 
Homan Christians was at this time much 
celebrated, Romans i. 8. To confirm them in 
that faith, and to guard them against the 
errors of Judaizing Christians, was the object 
of this letter, in which St. Paul takes occa- 
sion to plarge upon the nature of the Mosaic 
institution ; to explain the fundamental prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Christianity; and to 
show that the whole human race, formerly 
divided into Jews and gentiles, were now to 
be admitted into the rehgion of Jesus, indis- 
criminately, and free from every other obliga- 
tion. The apostle, after expressing his affec- 
tion to the Roman Christians, and asserting 
that the gospel is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to all who believe, takes a compre- 
hensive view of the conduct and condition 
of men under the different dispensations of 
Providence ; he shows that all mankind, 
both Jews and gentiles, were equally “ under 
sin,** and liable to the wrath and punishment 
of God ; that therefore there was a necessity 
for an universal propitiation and redemption, 
which were now offered to the whole race of 
men, without any preference or exception, 
by the mercy of nim who is tlie God of the 
gentiles as well as of the Jews ; that faith in 
Jesus Christ, the universal Redeemer, was the 
only means of obtaining this salvation, which 
the deeds of the law were wholly incompe- 
tent to procure ; that as the sins of tlie whole 
world originated from the disobedience of 
Adam, so the justification from those sins 
was to be derived from the obedience of 
Christ ; that all distinction between Jew and 
gentile was now abolished, and the ceremo- 
nial law entirely abrogated ; that the unbe- 
lieving Jews would be excluded from the 
benefits of the gospel, while the believing 
gentiles would be partakers of them ; and 
that this rejection of the Jews, and call of 
the gentiles, were predicted by the Jewish 
prophets Hosea and Isaiah. He then points 
out the superiority of the Christian over the 
Jewish religion, and earnestly exhorts the 
Romans to abandon every sjiecies of wicked- 
ness, and to practise the duties of righteous- 
ness and holiness, which were now enjoined 
upon higher sanctions, and enforced by more 
powerful motives. In the latter part of the 
epistle, St. Paul gives some practical instruc- 
tions, and recommends some particular vir- 
tues ; and he concludes with a salutation and 
a doxology. This epistle is most valuable, 
on account of the arguments and truths 
which it contains, relative to the necessity, 
nature, and universality of the gospel dis- 
pensation. 

ROOFS. The letting down of the para- 
lytic through the roof of the house where 
Jesus was, is satisfactorily explained by the 
following extract from Shaw’s Travels: 

The houses throughout the east are low, 
having generally a ground floor only, or one 
upper story, ana flat roofed, the roof being 
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covered with a strong coat of plaster of ter- 
race. They are built round a paved court, 
into which the entrance from the street is 
through a gateway or passage-room fur- 
nished with benches, and sufficiently large 
to be used for receiving visits or transacting 
business. The stairs which lead to the roof 
are never placed on the outside of the house 
in the street, but usually in the gateway, or 
passage-room to the court, sometimes at the 
entrance within the court This court is now 
called, in Arabic, el woost^ or * the middle 
of the house,* literally answering to rh ^4(rov 
of St. Imkc, V. ip. It is customary to fix 
cords from the parapet walls. Dent, xxii, 8, 
of the flat roofs across this court, and upon 
them to expand a veil or covering, as a shel- 
ter from the heat In this area, proliably, 
our Saviour taught. The paralytic was 
brought on to the loof by making a way 
through the crowd to the stairs in the gate- 
way, or by the terraces of the adjoining 
houses They rolled back the veil, and let 
the sick man down over the parapet of the 
roof into the area or court of the house, be- 
fore Jesus.** The windows of the eastern 
houses being chiefly within, facing the court, 
in order to see what was going on without 
in the streets of the city, the only way was 
to run up to the flat roof, llenc^ the fre- 
quent expression in scripture, when allusion 
is made to sudden tumults and calamities, 
to get up to “ the house-top ** See Houses 

ROSE, Cant. 11 . 1 ; Isaiah xxxv. 1 

The rose, so much and so often r>ung by the 
poets of Posia, Arabia. Greece, and R me, 
IS, indeed, the pride of the garden for ele- 
gance of form, for glow of colour, and fra- 
grance of smell I'ournefort mentions fifty- 
three kinds, of which the Damascus rose, 
and the rose of 8haron, are the finest ’’J'iio 
beauty of these flowers is too well known to 
be insisted on; and they are at this day 
much admired in the east, whei c they are 
extremely fragrant In what c^teem the rose 
was among the Greeks, may be learned from 
the fifth and fifty-third odes of Anacreon, 
Among the ancients it occupied a conspicu- 
ous place in every chaplet ; it was a princi- 
pal ornament in every festive meeting, and 
at every solemn sacrifice ; and the compari- 
sons in Eccle'iidsticus xxiv. 14, and 1. 8, 
show that the Jews were likewise much de- 
lighted with It. The rose bud, or opening 
rose, seems in particular a favourite orna- 
ment. The Jewish sensualists, in Wisdom 
ii. 8, are introduced saying, “ Let us fill 
ourselves with costly wine and ointments ; 
and let no flower of the spring pass by us. 
Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds be- 
fore they are withered.” 

ROS f I Tlie H ebrew speaks of a people call- 
ed Rosh, Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3. “ 1 ne orientals 
hold.” says D’Herbelot, “ that Jaj3heth had 
a son called Rous, not mentioned by Moses, 
who peopled Russia, that is, Muscovy.” We 
question not but Rosh, or Ros, signifies 
Russia, or the people that dwell on the 
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A raxes, called Rosch by the inhabitanls; 
which was the habitation of the Scythians. It 
deserves notice, that the LXX. render the 
passage in Ezekiel, mahx. 

fcal ©ojScX, Go^, fhe chuf of RoSy Mesoch, and 
Tkobel; and Jerom, not absolutely to reject 
this natiie, inserts both lenderings : Gog, 
t err am III ft got/, principtM capitis (sive Ros) 
Mosocky ei T/iuhal. ISymmachus and Theo- 
dotion also perceived Ros to be in this place 
the name of a peoj)le ; and this is now the 
prevuihng iudgment of interpreters. Bo- 
chart, about A. D. 1G40, contended that 
Russia was the nation meant by the term 
Ilos ; and this opinion is supported by the 
testimony of various Greek writers, wdio de- 
scribe the Ros as a Scythian nation, bor- 
dciing on the northern Taurus.” Mosok, 
or Aiesech, apjicars to be the same as the 
Aloskwa, or Moscow, of the moderns ; and 
we know, that not only is this the name of 
the city, hut also of the river on which it 
stands. See Gog. 

RUBY, a beautiful gem, whose colour is 
red, with an admixture of purple, and is, m 
its most perfect state, a gem of extreme 
value. In hardness it is equal to the sap- 
phire, and second only to the diamond. It 
IS mentioned in Job xxviu. 18, and Prov. 
viii. 11, &c. 

RUB, 'Tiriiyapov, Luke xi. 42, a small shrub- 
by plant, common in gardens. It has a 
strong, unpleasant smell, and a bitterish, 
peiietiatmg taste 

RUSH, Exodus ii. 3 j Job viu 11; 

Isaiah xviii. 2 ; xxxv 7 ; a plant growing in 
the water at the sides of rivers, and in 
marshy giounds. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. The Russians, 
like othci nations, were originally pagans, 
and worhhi[)j)ed fhe, which they consideied 
as the cause of thunder, under the name of 
Perun, and the cai th under the name Volata ; 
at the same tune having some notions of a 
future state of rewauls and punisliments. 
Christianity w''as first professed by the prin- 
cess Olga, who was baptized at Constan- 
tinople. She recommended it to her grand- 
son V^ladiinir, on whose baptism, in 988, it 
was adopted by the nation generally ; and 
from that tune the Gieck church has been 
the established religion tin ouffhout Russia, 
and Greek literature greatly encouraged. 
During the middle ages, however, the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and some other 
popish peculiarities, were covertly intro- 
duced ; and, by the irruption of the Mongol 
Tartars, m the fifteenth century, a stop was 
put to learning and civilization for full tw^o 
centuries ; but, on the accession of the pre- 
sent dynasty in 1613, civilization and Chris- 
tianity were restored, and schools established 
for the education of the clergy. The Rus- 
sian clergy are divided into regular and 
secular ; tlic former are all monks, and the 
latter are the parochial clergy. The superior 
clergy are called Archires ; but the title of 
Metropolitan, or Bishop, is personal, and 


not properly attached to the see, as in the 
western church. Next after the Archires 
rank the black clergy, including the chiefs 
of monasteries and convents, and after them 
the monks. The secular priests are called 
the white clergy, including the protoires, or 
proto-popes, jiricsts, and deacons, together 
with the readers and sacristans. These 
amounted, in 1805, throughout the empire, 
to ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-six. The white clergy must be mar- 
ried before they can be ordained, but must 
not marry a second time ; they are at liberty 
then to enter among the black clergy, and a 
way is thus opened for their accession to the 
higher orders. The whole empire is divided 
into thirty-six dioceses, or eparchies, in 
which are four hundred and eighty-three 
cathedrals, and twenty-six thousand, five 
hundred and ninety-eight churches. The 
churches are divided into three parts. 1 . 1'he 
altar, where stands the holy table, crucifix, 
&c., ivhich IS separated from the body of the 
church by a large screen, on which are 
painted our Saviour, the virgin, the apostles, 
and other saints. Upon a platform beiore 
this are placed the readers and singers, and 
here the preacher generally stands behind a 
movable desk. 2. The nave, or body of 
the church, which may be called the inner 
court. 3. The trapeza, or outer court. The 
two last are designed for the congregation, 
but neither have any seats. The walls of 
the church are highly embellished with 
scripture paintings, ornamented with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, but no images. 

The church service is contained in twenty- 
four volumes,folio, in the Slavonian language, 
which is not well understood by the com- 
mon people. Parts of the scriptures are 
read in the service ; hut few, even of the 
ecclesiastics, possess a complete Bible. The 
patriarch of Russia was formerly almost 
equal in authority with the czar himself ; but 
Peter the Great, on the death of the patri- 
arch in 1700, abolished his office, and ap- 
pointed an exarch. In 1721 he abolished 
this office also, and appointed a “ holy legis- 
lative synod” for the government of the 
church, at the head of which is always placed 
a layman of rank and eminence. The mo- 
nastic life was once so prevalent in this 
country, that there were four hundred and 
seventy-nine convents for men, and seventy- 
four for women, in which there were about 
seventy thousand monks and nuns, &c. ; but 
this kind of life was so much discouraged 
by Peter the Great and the empress Cathe- 
rine, that the religious are now reduced to 
about five thousand monks and seventeen 
hundred nuns. Great part of their revenues 
has also been alienated, and appropriated to 
the support of hospitals and houses for the 
poor. 

RUTH. The book of Ruth is so called 
from the name of the person, a native of 
Moab, whose history it contains. It may be 
considered as a supplement to the book of 
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Judges, to which it was joined in the Hebrew 
canon, and the latter part of which it greatly 
resembles, being a detached story belonging 
to the same period. Ruth had a son called 
Obed, who was the grandfather of David, 
which circumstance probably occasioned her 
history to be written, as the genealogy of 
David, from Pharess the son of Judah, from 
whom the Messiah was to spring, is here 
given; and some commentators have thought, 
that the descent of our Saviour from Ruth, 
a gentile woman, was an intimation of the 
comprehensive nature of the Christian dis- 
pensation. We are nowhere informed when 
Ruth lived; but as king David was her 
great-grandson, we may place her history 
about B. C. 1250 'J'his book was certainly 
written after the birth of David, and probably 
by the prophet Samuel, though some have 


SABAOTII, or rather Zabaoth, a Hebrew 
word, signifying hosts or armies, 
iTiri\ Jehovah Sabaoih, The Lord of Hosts. 
By this phrase we may understand the host 
of heaven, or the angels and ministers of the 
Lord ; or the stars and planets, which, as an 
army ranged in battle array, perform the will 
of (iod ; or, lastly, the people of the Lord, 
both of the old and new covenant, which is 
truly a great army, of which (Iod is the 
Lord and commander. 

SABBATH. The obligation of a sab- 
batical institution upon (’hnstians, as well 
as the extent of it, have been the subjects of 
much controversy. Christian churches them- 
selve.s have diffeiod ; and the theologians of 
the same church. Much has been written 
upon the subject on each side, and much 
research and learning employed, sometimes 
to darken a very plain subject. The question 
respects the will of God as to this particular 
point, — Whether one day in seven is to be 
wholly devoted to religion, exclusive of 
worldly business and worldly pleasures. 
Now, there are but two ways in which the 
will of God can be collected from his word ; 
either by some explicit injunction upon all, 
or by incidental circumstances. Let us then 
allow, for a moment, that wc have no such 
explicit injunction; yet we have certainly 
none to the contrary • let us allow that we 
have only for our guidance, in inferring the 
will of God in this particular, certain circum- 
stances declarative of his will ; yet this im- 
portant conclusion is inevitable, that all such 
indicative circumstances are in favour of a 
sabbatical institution, and that there is not 
one which exhibits anything contrary to it. 
The seventh day was hallowed at the close 
of the creation ; its sanctity was afterwards 
marked by the withholding of the manna on 
that day, and the provision of a double 
supply on the sixth, and that previous to the 
giving of the law from Sinai : it was then 
made a part of that great epitome of religious 
883 


attributed it to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. 
ITie story related in this book is extremely 
interesting ; the widowed distress of Naomi, 
her affectionate concern for her daughters, 
the reluctant departure of Orpah, the dutiful 
attachment of Ruth, and the sorrowful return 
to Bethlehem, are very beautifully told. The 
simplicity of manners, likewise, which is 
shown in Ruth's industry and attention to 
Naomi; the elegant charity of Boaz; and 
his acknowledgment of his kindred with 
Ruth, afford a pleasing contrast to the tur- 
bulent scenes described in the book of the 
Judges. The respect, likewise, which the 
Israelites paid to the law of IMoses, and their 
observance of ancient customs, are repre- 
sented in a very lively and animated manner, 
Ruth iv. It is a pleasing digression from 
the general thread of the sacred histoiy. 

s 

and moral duty, which God wrote with his 
own finger on tables of stone ; it was a part 
of the public political law of the only people 
to whom Almighty God ever made himself a 
political Head aucl Ruler ; its observance is 
connected throughout the prophetic age with 
the highest promises, us violations with the 
severest maledictions; it was among the Jews 
in our Lord’s time a day of solemn religious 
assembling, and was so observed by Him ; 
when changed to the first day of the week. 
It was the day on which the first C’hrislians 
assembled ; it was called, by way of eminence, 
“the Lord’s day;” and we have inspired 
authority to say, that, both under the Old 
and New Testament dispensations, it is used 
as an expressive type of the heavenly and 
eternal rest. Now, against all these circum- 
stances so strongly declarative of the will of 
God, as to the observance of a sabbatical 
institution, what circumstance or passage of 
scripture can be opposed, as bearing upon it 
a contrary indication ? Certainly, not one ; 
for those passages in St. Paul, in which he 
speaks of Jewish sabbaths, with their Levi- 
tical rites, and of a distinction of days, the 
observance of which marked a weak or a 
criminal adherence to the abolished ceremo- 
nial dispensation ; touch not the sabbath as 
a branch of the moral law, or as it was 
changed, by the authority of the apostles, to 
the first day of the week. If, then, we were 
left to determine the point by inference 
the conclusion must be irresistibly in favour 
of the institution. 

It may also be observed, that those who 
will so strenuously insist upon the absence 
of an e.xpress command as to the sabbath in 
the writings of the evangelists and apostles, 
as explicit as that of the decalogue, assume, 
that the will of God is only obligatory when 
manifested m some one mode, which they 
judge to be most fit. But this is a dangerous 
hypothesis ; for, however the will of God may 
be manifested, if it is with such clearness as 
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to exclude all reasonable doubt, it is equally 
obligatory as when it assumes the formaJity 
of legal promulgation. Thus the Bible is 
not all in the form of express and authorita- 
tive command ; it teaches by examples, by 
proverbs, by songs, liy incidental allusions 
and occurrences ; and yet is, throughout, a 
manifestation of tlie will of God as to morals 
and religion in their various branches, and, 
if disregarded, it will be so at every man’s 
peril. But strong as this ground is, we quit 
It for a still stronger. It is wholly a mistake, 
that the sabbath, because not re-enacted with 
the formality of the decalogue, is not ex- 
plicitly enjoined upon Christians, and that 
the testimony of scripture to such an injunc- 
tion is not unequivocal and irrefragable. 
The sabbath was appointed at the creation 
of the world, and sanctified, or set apart 
for holy purposes, ** for man,” for all men, 
and therefore for Christians ; since there 
was never any repeal of the original institu- 
tion. To this we add, that if the moraklaw 
be the law of Cliristians, then is the sabbath 
as explicitly enjoined upon them as upon the 
Jews. But tliat the moral law is our law, as 
well as the law of the Jews, all but aniino- 
mians must acknowledge ; and few, wc sup- 
pose, will be inclined to run into the fearful 
mazes of that eiror, m oider to support lax 
notions as to the obligation of the sabbath ; 
into which, however, they must he plunged, 
if they deny the law of the decalogue to be 
binding. That it is so bound upon ua, a 
few passages of scripture will prove as well 
as many ( )ur Loi d declares, that he ” came 
not to destroy the law ami the jirophets, 
but to fulfil ” Take it, that by “ the law,” 
he meant both the moral and the cere- 
monial; ceremonial law could only be ful- 
filled in him, by realizing its types ; and 
moral law, by upholding its authority. For 
“ the prophets,” they admit of a similar dis- 
tinction; they either enjom morality, or utter 
piophecics of Christ, the latter of which 
were fulfilled in the sense of accomplishment, 
the former by being sanctioned and enforced. 
That the observance of the sabbath is a part 
of the moral law, is clear from its being 
found in the decalogue, the doctrine of 
which our Lord sums up in the moral duties 
of loving God and our neighbour ; and for 
this reason the injunctions of the prophets, 
on the subject of the sabbath, are to be re- 
garded as a part of their moral teaching. 
Some divines have, it is true, called the ob- 
servance of the sabbath a positive, and not a 
moral, precept. If it were so, its obligation 
IS precisely the same, in all cases where God 
himself has not relaxed it ; and if a positive 
precept only, it has surely a special eminence 
given to it, by being placed m the list of the 
ten commandments, and being capable, with 
them, of an epitome which resolves them 
into the love of God and our neighbour. 
The liuth seems to be, that it is a mixed 
precept, and not wholly positive, but inti- 
mately, perhaps esse n daily, connected with 
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several moral principles of homage to God, 
and mercy to men; with the obligation of 
religious worship, of public religious worship, 
and of undistracted public worship : and this 
will account for its collocation in the deca- 
logue with the highest duties of religion, and 
the leading rules of personal and social mo- 
rality. The passage from our Lord’s sermon 
on the mount, with its context, is a suffi- 
ciently explicit enforcement of the moral law, 
generally, upon his followers ; but when He 
says, “ The sabbath was made for man,” he 
clearly refers to its original institution, as a 
universal law, and not to its obligation upon 
the Jews only, in consequence of the enact- 
ments of the law of Moses It “ was made 
for man,” not as he may be a Jew, or a 
Ghristian ; but as man, a creature bound to 
love, wmrship, and obey his God and Maker, 
and on his trial for eternity. 

Another explicit proof that the law of the 
ten commandments, and, consequently, the 
law of the sabbath, is obligatory upon Cdiris- 
tians, is found in the answer of the apostle 
to an objection to the doctrine of justification 
by faith, “ J)o w^e then make void the law 
through fiiith?” Rom. iii. 31 ; which is equi- 
valent to asking, Does Ghristianity teach 
that the law is no longer obligatory on Chris- 
tians, because it teaches that no man can be 
justified by It? To this he answers, in the 
most solemn form of expression, “(lod for- 
bid; yea, we establish the law.” Now, the 
sense m which the apostle uses the term, 
“ the law,” m this argument, is indubitably 
marked in Horn. vii. 7 : “I had not known 
sin but ]>y the law ; for I had not known 
lust, except the lawliad said. Thou shalt not 
covet ” w hich, being a plain reference to the 
tenth command of the decalogue, as plainly 
shows that the decalogue is “the law” of 
W'luch he sjieaks. This, then, is the law 
which is established by the gospel ; and this 
can mean nothing else but the establishment 
and confirmation of its authority, as the rule 
of ail inw’ard and outw'ard holiness. Who- 
ever, therefore, denies the obligation of the 
sabbath on Christians, denies the obligation 
of the whole decalogue ; and there is no 
real medium between the acknowledgment of 
the divine authority of this sacred institution, 
as a universal law, and that gross corruption 
of ChrivStianity, generally designated Anti- 
nomianism. 

Nor is there any force in the dilemma into 
which the anti-sabbatarians would push us, 
when they argue, that, if the case be so, then 
are we bound to the same circumstantial ex- 
actitude of obedience with regard to this com- 
mand, as to the other precepts of the deca- 
logue; and, therefore, that we are bound to ob- 
serve the seventh day, reckoning from Satur. 
day, as the sabbath -tfay. But, as the command 
is partly positive, and partly moral, it may 
have circumstances which are capable of being 
altered in perfect accordance with the moral 
principles on which it rests, and the moral 
ends which it proposes. Such circumstances 
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are not indeed to be judged of on our own 
authority. We must either have such general 
principles for our guidance as have been re- 
vealed by God, and cannot therefore be 
questioned, or some special authority from 
which there can be no just appeal. Now, 
though there is not on record any divine 
command issued to the apostles, to change 
the sabbath from the day on which it was 
held by the Jews, to the first day of the 
week ; yet, when we see that this was done 
in the apostolic age, and that St Paul speaks 
of the Jewish sabbaths as not being obliga- 
tory upon Christians, whilst he yet contends 
that the whole moral law is obligatory upon 
them ; the fair inference is, that this change 
of the day was made by divine direction 
It is indeed more than inference that the 
change was made under the sanction of in- 
spired men ; and those men, the appointed 
rulers in the church of Christ ; whose busi- 
ness It was to ** set all things in order,** 
which pel tamed to its worship and moial 
goveinment. We may therefore rest well 
enough satisfied with this, — that as a sab- 
bath is obligatory u))on us, we act under 
apostolic authority for observing it on the 
first day of the week, and thus commemorate 
at once the creation and the redemption of 
the world. 

Thus, even if it were conceded, that the 
change of the day was made by the agree- 
ment of the aiiostles, without express direc- 
tions from Christ, which is not probable, it 
is certain that it was not done without that 
general authority wdiich was confided to them 
by Christ; but it would not follow even from 
this change, that they did in leahty make any 
alteration m the law of the sabbath, either 
as it stood at the time of ith original institu- 
tion at the close of the creation, or in the 
decalogue of IMoses The same portion of 
time which constituted the seventh day from 
the creation, could not be observed m all 
parts of the eartli ; and it is not probable, 
therefore, that the original law expresses 
more, than that a seventh day, or one day 
in seven, the seventh day after six days of 
labour, should be thus appropriated, from 
whatever point the enumeration might set 
out, or the hebdomadal cycle begin. For if 
more had been intended, then it would have 
been necessary to establish a rule for the 
reckoning of days themselves, which has 
been different in difierent nations ; some 
reckoning from evening to evening, as the 
Jews now do, others from midnight to mid- 
night, &c. So that tliose persons in this 
country and m America, who hold their 
sabbath on Saturday, under the notion of 
exactly conforming to the Old Testament, 
and yet calculate the days from midnight to 
midnight, have no assurance at all that they 
do not desecrate a part of the original sab- 
bath, which might begin, as the Jewish sab- 
bath now, on Friday evening ; and, on the 
contrary, hahow a portion of a common day, 
by extending the sabbath beyond Saturday 
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evening. Even if this were ascertained, the 
differences of latitude and longitude would 
throw the whole into disorder ; and it is not 
robable that a universal law should have 
een fettered with that circumstantial exact- 
ness, which would have rendered difficult, 
and sometimes doubtful, astronomical calcu- 
lations necessary in order to its being obeyed 
according to the intention of the lawgiver. 
Accordingly we find, says Mr. Holden, that 
in the original institution it is stated in 
general terms, that God blessed and sanc- 
tified the seventh day, which must undoubt- 
edly imply the sanctity of every seventh day ; 
but not that it is to be subsequently reckoned 
from the first demiurgic day Had this been 
included in the command of the Almighty, 
something, it is probable, would have been 
added declaratory of the intention ; u hereas 
expressions the most undefined are employed; 
not a syllable is uttered concerning the order 
and number of the days ; and it cannot rea- 
sonably be disputed that the command is 
truly obeyed by the separation of every 
seventh day, from common to sacred pur- 
poses, at whatever given time the cycle may 
commence. The difierence in the inode of 
expression here, from that which the sacred 
historian has used m the first chapter, is 
very remarkable. At the conclusion of each 
division of the 'work of creation, he says, 
“ The evening and the morning were the first 
day,” and so on ; but at the termination of 
the whole, he merely calls it the seventh day; 
a diversity of phrase, which, as it would he 
inconsistent with every idea of inspiration to 
suppose It undesigned, must have been in- 
tended to denote a day, leaving it to each 
jieople as to what manner it is to be reckoned 
The term obviously imports the ])criod of the 
earth’s rotation round its axis, %vhile it is left 
undetermined, wdicther it shall be counted 
from evening or morning, fiorn noon or 
midnight. Ilie terms of the law are, ** Re- 
member the sabbath-day, to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work ; but the seventh day is the sabbath of 
the Lord thy God. For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day 
wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it ” With respect to time, it 
is here mentioned in the same indefinite 
manner as at its primeval institution, nothing 
more being expressly required than to ob- 
serve a day of sacred rest after every six 
days of labour. The seventh day is to be kept 
holy; but not a word is said as to what 
epoch the commencement of the series is to 
be referred; nor could the Hebrews have 
determined from the decalogue what day ot 
the week was to be kept as their sabbath 
The precept is not, Rerneraher the seventh 
day of the week, to keep it holy, but, Re- 
member the sabbath-day, to keep it holy;’* 
and m the following explication of these ex- 
pressions, it is not said that the seventh day 
of the w'cek is the sabbath, but without re- 
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gtriction, The seventh day is the sabbath 
of the Lord thy God not the seventh ac- 
cording to any particular method of com- 
puting the septenary cycle, but, in reference 
to the six before mentioned, every seventh 
day^in rotation after six of labour. 

Thus that part of the Jewish law, the 
decalogue, which, on the authority of the 
New Testament, we have shown to be obli- 
gatory upon Christians, leaves the computa- 
tion of the hebdomadal cycle undetermined; 
and, after six days of labour, enjoins the 
seventh as the sabbath, to which the Chris- 
tian practice as exactly conforms as the Jew- 
ish. It is not, however, left to every indi- 
vidual to determine which day should be his 
sabbath, though he should fulfil the law so 
far as to abstract the seventh part of his 
time from labour. It was ordained for wor- 
ship, for public worship ; and it is therefore 
necessary that the salibath should he uni- 
formly observed by a whole community at 
the same time. The divine Legislator of the 
Jews interposed for this end, by special di- 
rection, as to his people. The first sabbath 
ke])t in the wilderness was calculated from 
the first day in which the manna fell ; and 
with no apparent reference to the creation of 
the world. By apostolic authority, it is now 
fixed to be held on the first day of the week ; 
and thus one of the great ends for which it 
was established, that it should be a day of 
“ holy convocation,” la secured. 

Traces of the original appointment of the 
sabbath, and of its observance prior to the 
giving forth of the law of j\Ioses, have been 
found by the learned m the tradition which 
universally prevailed of the sacredness of 
the number seven, and the fixing of the 
first period of time to the revolution of se- 
ven days. The measuring of time by a day 
and night is pointed out to the common 
sense of mankind by the diurnal course of 
the sun. Lunar months and solar years are 
equally obvious to all rational creatures ; so 
that the reason why time has been computed 
by days, months, and years, is readily given ; 
but how tlic division of time into weeks of 
seven days, and this from the beginning, 
came to obtain universally amongst man- 
kind, no man can account for, without hav- 
ing respect to some impressions on the 
minds of men from the constitution and law 
of nature, with the tradition of a sabbatical 
rest from the foundation of the world. Yet 
plain intimations of this weekly revolution 
of time aro to be found in the earliest Greek 
poets: Hesiod, Homer, Linus, as well as 
among the nations of the Chaldeans, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, It deserves 
consideration, too, on this subject, that Noah, 
in sending forth the dove out of the ark, ob- 
served the septenary revolution of days. Gen. 
viii. 10, 12: and at a subsequent period, in 
the days of the patriarch Jacob, a week is 
spoken of as a well-known period of time, 
Gen. xxix. 27; Judges xiv. 12, 15, 17. These 
considerations are surely sufi[icient to evince 
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the futility of the arguments which are some* 
times plausibly urged for the first institution 
of the sabbath under the law ; and the de- 
sign of which, in most cases is, to set aside 
the moral obligation of appropriating one 
day in seven to the purposes of the public 
worship of God, and the observation of di- 
vine ordinances. But the truth is, that the 
seventh day was set apart from the beginning 
as a day of rest ; and it was also strictly en- 
joined upon tlje Israelites in their law, both 
on the ground of its original institution, 
Exod. XX. 8 — 11, and also to commemorate 
their deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, 
Dent. v. 15. 

“ A sabbath day^s journey” was reckoned 
to be two thousand cubits, or one mile. 
Acts i. 12. The sabbatical year was cele- 
brated among the Jews every seventh year 
when the land was left without culture, Exod. 
xxu. 10. God appointed the observation of 
the sabbatical year, to preserve the remem- 
brance of the creation of the world, to en- 
force the acknowledgment of his sovereign 
authority over all things, and in particular 
over the land of Canaan, which he had 
given to the Israelites, by delivering up the 
fruits to the poor and the stranger. It was 
a sort of tribute, or small rent, by which 
they held the possession. Besides, he in- 
tended to inculcate humanity upon his peo- 
ple, by commanding that they should resign 
to the slaves, the poor, and the strangers, 
and to the brutes, the produce of their fields, 
of their vineyards, and of their gardens. In 
the sabbatical year all debts were remitted, 
and the slaves were liberated, Exod. xxi. 2 ; 
l)eut. XV. 2, 

8ABEANS, or ** men of stature,” Isaiah 
xlv. 14. These men were probably the Sabe- 
ans of Arabia Fuelix, or of Asia. They sub- 
mitted to ('yrus. The Sabeans of Arabia 
were descended from ISaba ; but as there are 
several of this name, who were all heads of 
peoples, or of tribes, we must distinguish 
several kinds of Sabeans. 1. Those JSabeans 
who seized the flocks of Job (i. 15) W’ere, 
probably, a people of Arabia Deserta, about 
Bozra; or, perhaps, a flying troop of 8a- 
bcans which infested that country. 2. Sabeans, 
descendants from Sheba, son of Cush, Gen. 
X. 7, are probably of Arabia Feelix : they were 
famous for spices ; the poets give them the 
epithet of soft and efleminate, and say they 
were governed by women : 

ietiihmiuc SadOit 
Imprrat Aic uxus. 

Several are of opinion, that from them came 
the queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 1, 2 ; and that 
of these Sabeans the Psalmist speaks, Psalm 
Ixxii. 10, “ The kings of Arabia and Sheba 
shall give gifts;” and Jeremiah, vi, 20: 

Wh«it are the perfumes of Sheba to me ?” 
and Isaiah, lx. 6 : All who come from 
Sheba shall oiler gold and perfumes.” 3. 
Sabeans, sons of Shebah, son of Reumah, 
Gen. X. 7, probably dwelt in Arabia Foelix, 
Probably it is of these Ezekiel speaks. 
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xxvii. 22, who came with their merchandise 
to the fairs of Tyre; and Joel, hi, 8 ; I 
will deliver up your children to the tribe of 
Judah, who shall sell them to the Sabeans, 
a very distant nation/’ 4. Sabeans, descend- 
ants from Joktan, may very well be those 
mentioned by Ezekiel, xxvii. 23 ; “ Saba, 
Assur, and Chelmad, thy dealers.” They 
are thought to have inhabited beyond the 
Euphrates ; whence they are connected with 
Asshur and Chilmad, Gen. x. 28 ; 1 Chron. i. 
22. 5. Sabeans are also placed in Africa, in 
the isle of Meroe. Josephus brings the 
queen of Sheba from thence, and pretends 
that it had the name of Shebah, or Saba, 
before that of Meroe. 

SABELLIANS were so called from Sabel- 
lius, a presbyter, or, according to others, a 
bishop, of Upper Egypt, who was the 
founder of the sect. As, from their doc- 
trine, it follows that God the Father suffered, 
they were hence called, by their adversaries, 
Patripassians ; and, as their idea of the Tri- 
nity was by some called a modal Trinity, 
they have likewise been called Modalists. 
Sabellius having been a disciple of Noetus, 
Noetians is another name by which his fol- 
lowers have sometimes been known ; and as, 
from their fears of infringing on the funda- 
mental doctrine of all true religion, the unity 
of <iod, they neglected all distinctions of 
persons, and taught the notion of one God 
with three mimes, they may hence be also 
considered as a species of Unitarians. Sabel- 
lius flourished about the middle of the third 
century, and his doctrine seems to have had 
many followers for a short time. Its growth, 
however, was soon checked by the opposition 
made to it by Dionysius, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and the sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced upon its author by Pope Dionysius, 
in a council held at Rome, A.D. 263. Sabel- 
lius taught that there is but one person in 
the Godhead ; and, in confirmation of this 
doctrine, he made use of this comparison : As 
man, though composed of body and soul, is 
but one person, so God, though he is Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, is but one person. 
Hence the Sabellians reduced the three per- 
sons m the Trinity to three characters or rela- 
tions, and maintained that the Word and Holy 
Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or func- 
tions, of the Deity ; that he who is in heaven 
is the Father of aU things ; that he descended 
into the Virgin, became a child, and was born 
of her as a son ; and that, having accom- 
plished the mystery of our redemjition, he 
effused himself upon the apostles in tongues 
of fire, and was then denominated the Holy 
Ghost. This they explain by resembling 
God to the sun, the illuminative virtue or 
quality of which was the Word, and its 
quickening virtue the Holy Spirit. The Word, 
according to their doctrine, was darted, like 
a divine ray, to accomplish the work of re- 
demption ; and, having re-ascended to hea- 
ven, the influences of the Father were com- 
municated, after a like maimer, to the apos- 


tles. They also attempted to illustrate this 
mystery, by one light kindled by another ; 
by the fountain and stream, and by the 
stock and branch. With respect to the sen- 
timents of Sabellius himself, the accounts 
are various. According to some, he taught 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost* were 
one subsistence, and one person, with three 
names ; and that, in the Old Testament, the 
Deity delivered the law as the Father ; in the 
New Testament dwelt among men as the 
Son ; and descended on the apostles as the 
Holy Spirit. According to Mosheim, his sen- 
timents differed from those of Noetus, in this, 
that the latter was of ojiinion, that the per- 
son of the Father had assumed the human 
nature of Christ; whereas Sabellius main- 
tained, that a certain energy only proceeded 
from the Supreme Parent, or a certain por- 
tion of the divine nature w'as united to the 
Son of God, the man Jesus; and he con- 
sidered, m the same manner, the Holy Ghost 
as a portion of the everlasting Father. 

Between the system of Sabellianism and 
what IS termed the indwelling scheme, there 
appears to be a considerable resemblance, if 
It be not precisely the same, differently ex- 
plained. 'Fhc indwelling scheme is chiefly 
founded on that passage m the New Testa- 
ment, where the apostle speaking of Christ 
says, “ In him dwelletii all tlie fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” Dr. Watts, towards the 
close of Ills life, adopted this opinion, and 
wrote several jiieces in its defence. Ills sen- 
timents on the Trinity appear to have been, 
that the (iodhead, the Deity itself, personally 
distinguished as the Father, was united t( 
the man Christ Jesus; in conseipience of 
which union or indwelling of the godhead, 
he became properly God. Mr. Palmer ob- 
serves, that Dr. Watts conceived this union 
to have subsisted before the Saviour’s ajipear- 
ance m the flesh, and that the human soul of 
Christ existed with the J'^ather from before 
the foundation of the world: on which 
ground he maintains the real descent of 
Chnst from heaven to eartli, and the whole 
scene of his humiliation, which he thought 
incompatible with the common opinion con- 
cerning him. 

SACKCLOTH, a sort of mourning worn 
at the death of a friend or relation. In great 
calamities, m penitence, in trouble also, they 
wore sackcloth about llieir bodies, “Gird 
yourselves with sackcloth, and mourn for 
Abner,” 2 Sam. lii. 31 “Let us gird our- 
selves with sackcloth ; and let us go and im- 
plore the clemency of the king of Israel,” 

1 Kings XX. 31. Ahab rent bis clothes, put 
on a shirt of hair-cloth next to his skin, 
fasted, and lay upon sackcloth, 1 Kings xxi 
27. When Mordecai was informed of the 
destruction threatened to his nation, he put 
on sackcloth, and covered his head with 
ashes, Esther iv. On the contrary, in time 
of joy, or on hearing good news, those 
who were clad in sackcloth tore it from 
their bodies, and cast it from them, Psalm 
3 L 4 
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XXX. 11. The prophets were often clothed 
m sackcloth, and generally in coarse cloth* 
ing. The Lord bids Iisuiah to put off the 
sackcloth from about his body, and to go 
naked, that is, without his upper garment, 
Isaiah xx. 2. Zechanah says that false pro- 
phets shall no longer prophesy in sackcloth, 
to deceive the simple, Zech. xiii. 4. 

SACRA JVlli NT. Theie is no word in the 
Bible which coriesponds to the word sacra- 
ment. It 18 a Latin word ; and, agreeably to 
its derivation, it was applied by the early 
writers of the western church to any cere- 
mony of our holy religion, especially if it 
were figurative or mystical. But a more 
confined signification of this word by degrees 
prevailed, and m that stricter sense it has 
l)een always used by the divines of modern 
times. Sacraments, says Dr. Hill, are 
conceived in the church of Home to consist 
of matter, deriving, from the action of the 
priest in pronouncing certain words, a divine 
virtue, by which giace is conveyed to the 
soul of every person who receives them. It 
is supposed to be necessary that the priest, 
in pronouncing the words, has the intention 
of giving to the matter that divine virtue ; 
othei wise it remains in its original state. On 
the ]>art of those who receive the sacrament, 
It IS required that they he free from any of 
those sms, called in the church of Rome 
mortal; hut it is not required of them to 
e.sercise any good disposition, to possess 
faith, or to resolve that they shall amend 
their lives ; for such is conceived to be the 
physical vntue of a sacrament administered 
by a priest with a good intention, that, unless 
when it is opjioscd by the obstacle of a mor- 
tal hin, the veiy act of receiving it is suffici- 
ent 'I’liis act was called, in the language of 
the schools, oj)us operatmu^ the work done 
independently of any disjiosition of mind at- 
tending the deed ; and the superiority of the 
saei aments of the New Testament over the 
saei aments of the Old was thus expressed, 
that the saei aments of the Old Testament 
were eUcctual ea? opere oppranHs^ from the 
piety and faith of the persons to whom they 
were adiimn stored ; while the sacraments of 
the New Testament convey grace, ex vpere 
operate), from their own intrmsic virtue, and 
an immediate physical influence upon the 
mind of him who receives them. This no- 
tion represents the sacraments as a mere 
charm, the use of which, being totally dis- 
joined from every mental exercise, cannot he 
regarded as a reasonable service. It gives 
men the hope of receiving, by the use of a 
charm, the full participation of the grace of 
God, although they continue to indulge that 
very large class of sms, to which the accom- 
modating morality of the church of Rome 
extends the name of venial ; and yet it makes 
this high privilege entirely dependent upon 
the intention of another, who, although he 
performs all the outward acts which belong 
to the sacrament, may, if he chooses, with- 
j*old the communication of that physical vir- 
bSy 
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tue, without which the sacrament is of none 
avail. 

The Socinian doctrine concerning the na- 
ture of the sacraments is founded upon a 
sense of the absurdity and danger of the 
popish doctrine, and a solicitude to avoid 
any approach to it, and runs into the oppo- 
site extreme. It is conceived that the sacra- 
ments are not essentially distinct from any 
other rites or ceremonies ; that, as they con- 
sist of a symbolical action, in which some- 
thing external and material is employed to 
represent what is spiritual and invisible, they 
may by this address to the senses be of use 
m reviving the remembrance of past events, 
and in cherishing pious sentiments ; but that 
their effect is purely moral, and that they 
contribute, by that moral effect, to the im- 
provement of the individual in the same 
manner with reading the scriptures, and 
many other exercises of religion. It is ad- 
mitted, indeed, by the Socinians, that the 
sacraments are of further advantage to the 
whole society of Christians, as being the 
solemn badges by which the disciples of 
Jesus are discriminated from other men, and 
the appointed method of declaring that faith 
in Christ, by the public profession of which 
Christians minister to the improvement of 
one another. But in these two points, the 
moral effect upon the individual, and the 
advantage to society, is contained all that a 
Socmian holds concerning the general nature 
of the sacraments. This doctrine, like all 
other parts of the Socinian system, represents 
religion m the simple view of being a lesson 
of ngliJeoiisness, and loses sight of that cha- 
racter of the gosjiel, which is meant to be 
implied in calling it a covenant of grace. 
The greater part of Protestants, therefore, 
following an expression of the apostle, Rom. 
IV. 1 1 , when he is sjieakmg of circumcision, 
consider the sacraments as not only signs, 
hut also seals, of the covenant of grace. 
Those who apply this phrase to the sacra- 
ments of the New Testament, admit every 
[lart of the Socmian doctrine concerning the 
nature of sacraments, and are accustomed to 
employ that doctrine to correct those popish 
errors upon this subject which are not yet 
eradicated from the minds of many of the 
people. But although they admit that the 
Socmian doctrine is true as far as it goes, 
they consider it as incomplete. For, while 
they hold that the sacraments yield no bene- 
fit to those upon whom the signs employed 
in them do not produce the proper moral 
effect, they regard these signs as intended to 
represent an inward invisible grace, which 
proceeds from him by whom they are ap- 
ointed, and as pledges that that grace will 
e conveyed to all in whom the moral effect 
is produced. The sacraments, therefore, in 
their opinion, constitute federal acts, in 
which the persons who receive them with 
proper dispositions, solemnly engage to ful- 
fil their part of the covenant, and God 
confirms his promise to them in a sensible 
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manner ; not as if the promise of God 
were of itself insufficient to render any 
event certain^ but because this manner of 
exhibiting’ the blessings promised gives a 
stronger impression of the truth of the pro- 
mise, and conveys to the mind an assurance 
that it will be fulfilled. According to this 
account of the sacraments, the express insti- 
tution of God is essentially requisite to con- 
stitute their nature; and in this respect 
sacraments are distinguished from what may 
be called the ceremonies of religion. Cere- 
monies are in their nature arbitrary; and 
different means may be employed by different 
persons with success, according to their 
constitution, their education, and their cir- 
cumstances, to cherish the sentiments of 
devotion, and to confirm good purposes. 
But no rite which is not ordained by God 
can be conceived to be a seal of his promise, 
or the pledge of any event that depends upon 
his good pleasure. Hence, that any rite may 
come up to our idea of a sacrament, we re- 
quire in it, not merely a vague and general 
resemblance between the external matter 
which is the visible substance of the iite, 
and the thing thereby signified, but also 
words of institution, and a promise by which 
the two are connected together ; and hence 
we reject five of the seven sacraments that 
are numbered in the church of Rome, be- 
cause in some of the five we do not find any 
matter, without which there is not that sign 
which enters into our definition of a sacra- 
ment ; and m others we do not find any pro- 
mise connecting the matter used with the 
grace said to be thereby signified, although 
upon this connexion the essence of a sacra- 
ment depends. 

SACRIFICE, properly so called, is the 
solemn infliction of death on a living crea- 
ture, generally by the effusion of its blood, 
m a way of religious worship ; and the pre- 
senting of this act to God, as a supplication 
for the pardon of sin, and a supposed means 
of compensation for the insult and injury 
thereby offered to his majesty and govern- 
ment. Sacrifices have, in all ages, and by 
almost every nation, been regarded as neces- 
sary to placate the divine anger, and render 
the Deity propitious. Though the gentiles 
had lost the knowledge of the true God, they 
still retained such a dread of him, that they 
sometimes sacrificed their own oftspring for 
the purpose of averting his anger. Unhappy 
and bewildered mortals, seeking relief from 
their guilty fears, hoped to atone for past 
crimes by committing others still more awful ; 
they gave their first-born for their trans- 
gression, the fruit of their body for the sin 
of their soul. The scriptures sufficiently 
indicate that sacrifices were instituted 
by divine appointment, immediately after 
the entrance of sin, to prefigure the sacrifice 
of Christ. Accordingly, we find Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Job, and others, offering sacrifices 
in the faith of the Messiah ; and the divine 
acceptance of their sacrifices is particularly 
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recorded. But, in religious institutions, the 
Most High has ever been jealous of his pre- 
rogative. He alone prescribes his own wor- 
ship ; and he regards as vain and presump- 
tuous every pretence of honouring him which 
he has not commanded. The sacrifice of 
blood and death could not have been offered 
to him without impiety, nor would he have 
accepted it, had not his high authority 
pointed the way by an explicit prescription. 

Under the law, sacrifices of various kinds 
were appointed for the children of Israel ; 
the paschal lamb, Exod. xii. 3 ; the holocaust, 
or whole burnt-ottering, Lev. vii. 8 ; the sin- 
offering, or sacrifice of expiation, Lev. iv. 3, 
4 ; and the peace- offering, or sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. Lev. vii. 11, 12 ; all of which 
emblematically set forth the sacrifice of 
Christ, being the instituted types and shadows 
of It, Heh. IX. 9 — 15 ; x. 1. Accordingly, 
Christ abolished the whole of them when he 
offered his own sacrifice. “ Above, when he 
said, Sacrifice, and offering, and burnt- 
offerings, and offering for sin, thou wouldest 
not. neither hadst pleasure therein, which are 
offered by the law ; then said he, Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God. lie taketh away the 
first, that he may establish the second. By 
the which will we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Christ once for all,*' 
Heh. x. 8 — 10 ; 1 Cor. v. 7. In illustiating 
this fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, sets forth the excellency of the sa-^ri- 
fice of our great High Priest above those of 
the law in various jiaiticulars. The legal 
sacrifices were only brute animals, such as 
bullocks, heifers, goats, lambs, &c. ; but the 
sacrifice of Christ was himself, a person of 
infinite dignity and worth, Heh. ix 12, 13; 

I 3 ; IX. 14, 26 ; x. 10. iiic foimer, though 
they cleansed from ccremorral uncieanness, 
could not possibly expiate sin, or juiiify the 
conscience from the guilt of it ; and so it is 
said that God was not well please<l in them, 
Ileb. X. 4, 8, 11. Put (’bust, by the sa- 

cnfice of himself, hath effectually, and for 
ever, put away sin, having made an adequate 
atonement unto God for it, and by means of 
faith in it he also purges the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God, Ileb. 
ix. 10 — 26; Ephes. V 2. The legal sacri- 
fices were statedly offered, year after year, 
by which their insufficiency was indicated, 
and an intimation given that God was still 
calling sms to his remembrance, Heh. x. 3 ; 
but the last required no repetition, because it 
fully and at once answered all the ends of 
sacrifice, on which account God hath de- 
clared that he will remember the sins and 
iniquities of his people no more. 

The term sacrifice is often used in a 
secondary or metaphorical sense, and 
applied to the good works of believers, 
and to the duties of prayer and praise, 
as in the following pasaages : “ But to 
do good, and to communicate, forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God is'well pleased,” 
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Heh. xiii. 16. “ Having received of Epaph- 
roditUH the things which ye sent, an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, weU- 
pleasinjj to God,'^ Phil. iv. 18. “ Ye are built 
up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to 
oflTer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ,” 1 Peter li. 5. “ By 

him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually ; that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name,” Heb. 
xiii. 15. “1 beseech you, by the mercies of 

God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service,” Rom. xii. 1. 

There is a peculiar reason,” says Dr. Owen, 
''for assigning this appellation to moral 
duties; for in every sacrifice there was a 
presentation of something unto God. The 
worshipper was not to offer that which cost 
him nothing ; part of his substance was to 
be transferred from himself unto God. So it 
is in these duties ; they cannot be properly 
observed without the alienation of some- 
thing that was our own,— our time, ease, 
property, &c., and a dedication of it to the 
Lord. Hence they have the general nature 
of sacrifices.” The ceremonies used m 
offering the Jewish sacrifices require to be 
noticed as illustrative of many texts of scrip- 
ture, and some points of important doctrine. 
See Atonemknt, Offluings, Expiation, 
Propitiation, Reconciliation, and Re- 
demption. 

SADDUCEES, a sect among the Jews. It 
is said that the principles of the sadducees 
were derived from Antigonus Sochfeus, pre- 
sident of the sanhedrim, about B.C. 250, 
who, rejecting the traditionary doctrines of 
the scribes, taught that man ought to serve 
God out of jiure love, and not from hope of 
reward, or fear of punishment; and that 
they derived their name from Sadoc, one of 
his followers, who, mistaking or perverting 
this doctrine, maintained that there was no 
future state of rewards and punishments. 
Whatever foundation there may be for this 
account of the origin of the sect, it is certain, 
that in the time of our Saviour the sadducees 
denied the resurrection of the dead. Acts 
xxai. 8, and the existence of angels and 
spirits, or souks of departed men ; though, 
as Mr. Hume observes, it is not easy to com- 
prehend how they could at the same time 
admit the authority of the law of Moses. 
They carried their ideas of human freedom 
so far as to assert that men were absolutely 
masters of their own actions, and at full 
liberty to do either good or evil. Josephus 
even says that they denied the essential dif- 
ference between good and evil ; and, though 
they believed that God created and preserved 
the world, they seem have denied his par- 
ticular providence. These tenets, which re- 
semble the Epicurean philosophy, led, as 
might be expected, to great profligacy of 
life ; and we find the licentious wickedness 
of the sadducees frequently condemned in the 
New Testament ; yet they professed them- 
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selves obliged to observe the Mosaic law, 
because of the temporal rewards and punish- 
ments annexed to such observance ; and 
hence they were always severe in their 
punishment of any crimes which tended to 
disturb the public tranquillity. The saddu- 
cees rejected all tradition, and some authors 
have contended that they admitted only the 
books of Moses ; but there seems no ground 
for that opinion, either in the scriptures or 
in any ancient writer. Even Josephus, who 
was himself a pharisee, and took every oppor- 
tunity of reproaching the sadducees, does 
not mention that they rejected any part of 
the scriptures ; he only says that “ the pha- 
risees have delivered to the people many 
institutions as received from the fathers, 
which are not written in the law of Moses. 
For this reason the sadducees reject these 
things, asserting that those things are bind- 
ing which are written, hut that the things 
received by tradition from the fathers are 
not to be observed.” Besides, it is generally 
believed that the sadducees expected the 
Messiah with great impatience, which seems 
to imply their belief in the prophecies, 
though they misinterpreted their meaning. 
Confining all their hopes to this present 
world, enjoying its riches, and devoting 
themselves to its pleasures, they might well 
be particularly anxious that their lot of life 
should be cast in the splendid reign of this 
expected temporal king, with the hope oi 
sharing m his conquests and glory ; but this 
expectation was so contrary to the lowly ap- 
pearance of our Saviour, that they joined 
their inveterate enemies, the pharisees, in 
persecuting him and his religion. Josephus 
says, that the sadducees were able to draw 
over to them the rich only, the people not 
following them ; and he elsewhere mentions 
that tins sect spread chiefly among the 
young. The sadaucees were far less numer- 
ous than the pharisees, but they were m 
general persons of greater opulence and dig- 
nity. The council before whom our Saviour 
and St. Paul were carried consisted partly of 
pharisees and partly of sadducees. 

SALAMIS, once a famous city in the isle 
of Cyprus, opposite to Seleucia, on the 
Syrian coast ; and as it was the first place 
where the gospel was preached, it was in the 
primitive times made the see of the primate 
of the whole island. It was destroyed by 
the Saracens, and from the ruins was built 
Famagusta, which was taken by the Turks 
in 1570. Here St. Paul preached, A.D. 44, 
Acts xiii. 5. 

SALMON, son of Nahshon ; he married 
Rahab, by whom he had Boaz, 1 Chron. ii. 
11, 51, 54 ; Ruth iv. 20, 21, Matt. i. 4. He 
is named the father of Bethlehem, because 
his descendants peopled Bethlehem. 

SALOME, the wife of Zebcdee,and mother 
of St. James the Greater, and St. John the 
Evangelist, Matthew xxvii. 56 ; and one of 
those holy women who used to attend upon 
our Saviour in his journeyings, and to minis- 
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ter to him. She was the person who re- 
quested of Jesus Christ, that her two sons, 
James and John, might sit on his right and 
left hand when he should enter upon his 
kingdom, having then but the same obscure 
views as the rest of the disciples ; but she 
gave proof of her faith when she followed 
Christ to Calvary, and did not forsake him 
even at the cross, Mark xv. 40 ; Matt xxvii. 
55, 56. She was also one of the women that 
brought perfumes to embalm him, and who 
came, for this purpose, to the sepulchre 
“ early in the morning,” Mark xvi. 1, 2. 
At the tomb they saw two angels, who in- 
formed them that Jesus was risen. Return- 
ing to Jerusalem, Jesus appeared to them 
on the way, and said to them, “ Be not 
afraid : go, tell ray brethren that they go 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 

SALT. God appointed that s^t should be 
used in all the sacrifices that were offered to 
him, Leviticus ii. 13. (Salt is esteemed the sym- 
bol of wisdom and grace, Colossians iv. 6 ; 
Mark ix. 50; also of perpetuity and incor- 
ruption. Numbers xvui. 19; 2 Chronicles 
xiii. 5. The orientals were accustomed also 
to ratify their federal engagements by salt. 
This substance was, among tlie ancients, the 
emblem of fiiendship and fidelity, and there- 
fore used m all their sacrifices and covenants. 
It was a sacred pledge of hospitality which 
they never ventured to violate. Numerous 
instances occur of travellers in Arabia, after 
being plundered and stript by the wandermg 
tribes of the desert, claiming the protection 
of some civilized Arab, who, after receiving 
them into his tent, and giving them salt, in- 
stantly relieves their distress, and never for- 
sakes them till he has placed them m safety. 
An agreement, thus ratified, is called m 
scripture, a covenant of salt ” The obli- 
gation which this symbol imposes on the 
mind of an oriental, is well illustrated by 
the Baron du Tott m the following anecdote : 
One who was desirous of his acquaintance 
romised in a short time to return. The 
aron had already attended him half way 
down the staircase, when stopping, and 
turning briskly to one of Ins domestics, 
“ Bring me directly,” said he, “ some bread 
and salt.” What he requested was brought ; 
when, taking a little salt betvyeen his fingers, 
and putting it with a mysterious air on a bit 
of bread, he ate it with a devout gravity, 
assuring du Tott he might now rely on him. 

Although salt, in small quantities, may 
contribute to the communicating and fertil- 
izing of some kinds of stubborn soil, yet, 
according to the observations of Pliny, all 
places in which salt is found are barren and 
produce nothing.” The eiiect of salt, where 
it abounds, on vegetation, is described by 
burning, inDeut. xxix. 23, “ The whole land 
tliereof is brimstone, and salt of burning.” 
Thus Volney, speaking of the borders of the 
Asphaltic Lake, or Dead Sea, says, “ Ihe 
true cause of the absence of vegetables and 
animals is the acrid saltness of its waters, 
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which is infinitely greater than that of the 
sea. The land surrounding the lake, being 
equally impregnated with that saliness, re- 
fuses to jiroduce plants ; the air itself, which 
18 by evaporation loaded with it, and which 
moreover receives vapours of sulphur and 
bitumen, cannot suit vegetation ; whence that 
dead appearance which reigns around the 
lake.” So a salt land, Jer, xvii. 6, is the 
same as the “ parched places of the wilder- 
ness,” and 18 descriptive of barrenness, as 
saltness also is, Job \xx\x. 6 ; Psalm cvii. 
34 ; Ezek. xlvii. 1 1 ; Zech. li. 9. Hence the 
ancient custom of sowing an eneray^s city, 
when taken, with salt, in token of perpetual 
desolation, Judges iv. 45 ; and thus in after 
times the city of Milan was burnt, razed, 
sown with salt, and ploughed by the exas- 
perated empeior, Frederick Barbarossa. 
The salt used by the ancients was what we 
call rock or fossil salt ; and also that left by 
the evaporation of salt lakes Both these 
kinds weie impure, being mixed with earth, 
sand, &c., and lost their strength by deli- 
quescence. Maundrell, describing the valley 
of salt, says, ” On the side towards Gibul 
there 18 a small precipice, occasioned by the 
continual taking away of the salt ; and in 
this you may seo how the veins of it lie. 1 
broke a piece of it, of which that part that 
was exposed to the sim, rain, and air, though 
It had the sparks and pai tides of salt, yet it 
had perfectly lost its savour ; the inner part, 
which was connected with the rock, retained 
its savour, as 1 found by proof.” Ghiist 
reminds his disciples. Matt, v 13, “ Ye are 
the salt of the earth ; but if the salt have 
lost Its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? 
It IS thenceforth good for nothing but to be 
cast out, and to be tioddcii under foot of 
men.” I’his is spoken of the mineral salt as 
mentioned by Maundrell, a great deal of 
which was made use of in ofienngs at the 
temple ; such of it as had become insipid was 
thrown out to repair the road. I'he exist- 
ence of such a salt, and its apjilication to such 
a use, Schoetgeiiius has largely proved m his 
“ Horn Hcbraicce” Tlie salt unfit for the 
land, Luke xvi. 34, Le Clerc conjectures to 
be that made of wood ashes, which easily 
loses its savour, and becomes no longer ser- 
viceable. 

EffcetM eifurem tmmundumjaefare per aff-ros, 

ViBOiu Georg, i. 8L 

“ But blush not fattening dung to cast around. 

Or sordid ashes o’er th’ exhausted ground.” 

Wabtow. 

SALUTATIONS at meeting are not less 
common in the east than in tfie countries of 
Europe, but are generally confined to those 
of their own nation or religious party. When 
the Arabs salute each other, it is generally 
in these terms : Salmn aleikumf ** Peace be 
with you ; ” laying, as they utter the ivords, 
the right hand on the heart. The answer 
is, Aleikum essalum, “ With you be peace;” 
to which aged people are inclined to add, 
“ and the mercy and blessing of God.” The 
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Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria never 
salute a Christian in these terms ; they con- 
tent themselves with saying to them, “ Cood 
day to yon ; or» “ Friend, how do you do ? ” 
Niebuhr’s statement is confirmed by JVJr. 
Bruce, who says that some Arabs, to whom 
be gave the salam, or salutation of peace, 
either made no reply, or expressed their 
astonishment at his impudence in using such 
freedom. Thus it appears that the orientals 
have two kinds of salutations; one for 
strangers, and the other for their own coun- 
trymen, or persons of their own religious 
profession. The Jews in the days of our 
Lord seem to have generally observed the 
same custom ; they would not address the 
usual compliment of, “ Peace be with you,” 
to either heathens or publicans ; the publicans 
of the Jewish nation would use it to their 
countrymen who were publicans, but not to 
heathens, though the more rigid Jews refused 
to do it either to publicans or heathens. Our 
Lord required his disciples to lay aside the 
moroseness of Jews, and cherish a benevo- 
lent disposition towards all around them : 
“ If ye salute your brethren only, what do 
ye more than others ? Do not even the pub- 
licans so ? ” They were bound by the same 
authority to embrace their brethren in Christ 
with a special aflfection, yet they were to 
look upon every man as a brother, to feel a 
sincere and cordial interest in his welfare, 
and at meeting to ex])res8 their benevolence, 
in language corresponding with the feelings 
of their hearts. This precept is not incon- 
sistent with the charge which the projihet 
Elisha gave to his servant Cehazi, not to 
salute any man he met, nor return his saluta- 
tion; for he wished him to make all the 
haste in his power to restore the child of the 
Shunaraite, who had laid him under so many 
obligations. The manners of the country 
rendered Elisha’s precautions particularly 
proper and necessary, as the salutations of 
the east often take up a long time. For a 
similar reason our Lord himself commanded 
his disciples on one occasion to salute no 
man by the way ; it is not to be supposed 
that he would require his followers to violate 
or neglect an innocent custom, still less one 
of his own precepts ; he only directed them 
to make the best use of tbeir time in execut- 
ing his work. This precaution was rendered 
necessary by the length of time which their 
tedious forms of salutation required. They 
begin their salutations at a considerable dis- 
tance, by bringing the hand down to the 
knees, and then carrying it to the stomach. 
They express their devotedness to a person 
by holding down the hand, as they do their 
affection by raising it afterwards to the 
heart. When they come close together, they 
take each other by the hand in token of 
friendship. The country people at meeting 
clap each other’s hands very smartly twenty 
or thirty times together, without saying any 
thing more than, How do ye do? I wish 
you good health.” After this first compli- 
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ment, many other friendly questions about 
the health of the family, mentioning each of 
the children distinctly, whose names they 
know. To avoid this useless waste of time, 
our Lord commanded them to avoid the 
customary salutations of those whom they 
might happen to meet by the way. All the 
forms of salutation now observed appear 
to have been in general use in the days of 
our Lord ; for he represents a servant as 
falling down at the feet of his master, when 
he had a favour to ask ; and an inferior ser- 
vant, as paying the same compliment to the 
first, who belonged, it would seem, to a 
higher class - “The servant, therefore, fell 
down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
have jiatience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. And his fellow-servant fell down at his 
leet, and besought him, saying, Have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay thee all,” 
Matt, xviii. 26, 29. When Jairus solicited 
the Saviour to go and heal his daughter, he 
fell down at his feet • the apostle Peter, on 
another occasion, seems to have fallen down 
at his knees, in the same manner as the 
modern Arabs fall down at the knees of a 
superior, 'i'he woman who was afflicted with 
an issue of blood touched the hem of his 
gai ment, and the Syro-Phenician woman fell 
down at his feet. In Persia, the salutation 
among intimate friends is made by inclining 
the neck over each other’s neck, and then 
inclining cheek to cheek; which Mr. IMorier 
thinks IS most likely the falling upon the 
neck and kissing, so frequently mentioned 
in scripture, Gen. xxxiii. 4 ; xlv. 14 j Luke 
XV. 20 

SALVATION imports, in general, some 
great deliverance from any evil or danger. 
Thus, the conducting the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, and delivering them out of the 
hands of the Egyptians, is called a great 
salvation. But salvation, by way of emi- 
nence, is applied to that wonderful deliver- 
ance which our blessed Saviour piocured for 
mankind, by saving them from the punish- 
ment of their sins ; and in the New Testa- 
ment is the same as our redemption by 
Christ. This is that salvation referred to by 
St. Paul : “ How shall we escjme if we neg- 
lect so great salvation?” The salvation 
which Christ purchased, and the gospel ten- 
ders to every creature, comprehends the 
greatest blessings which God can bestow ; a 
deliverance from the most dreadful evils that 
mankind can suffer. It contains all that can 
make the nature of man perfect or Ins life 
happy, and secures him from whatever can 
render his condition miserable. The bless- 
ings of It are inexpressible, and beyond ima- 
gination. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” For, to be saved 
as Christ saves, is to have all our innumer- 
able sins and transgressions forgiven and 
blotted out ; all those heavy loads of guilt 
which oppressed our souls perfectly removed 
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from our minds. It is to be reconciled to 
(lod, and restored to his favour, so that 
he will be no longer angry, terrible, and 
retributive, but a most kind, compassion- 
ate, and tender Father. It is to be at peace 
with him and with our consciences ; to have 
a title to his peculiar love, care, and protec- 
tion, all our days ; to be rescued from the 
bondage and dominion of sin, and the tyran- 
ny of the devil. It is to be translated from 
the power of darkness, into the kingdom of 
Christ ; so that sin shall reign no longer in 
our mortal bodies, but we shall be enabled 
to serve God in newness of life. It is to be 
placed in a state of true freedom and liberty, 
to be no longer under the control of blind 
passions, and hurried on by our impetuous 
lusts to do what our reason condemns. It 
is to have a new principle of life infused into 
our souls ; to have the Holy Spirit resident 
in our hearts, whose comfortable influence 
most ever cheer and refresh us, and by whose 
counsels we may be alwd) s advibcd, directed, 
and governed. It is to be transformed into 
the image of God ; and to be miide like him 
in wisdom, righteousness, and all other per- 
fections of wliich man’s riaiuie is capable. 

Finally, to be sax ed as Christ came to save 
mankind, is to be translated, after this life 
18 ended, into a state of eternal felicity, 
never more to die or suffer, never more to 
know pain and sickness, grief and 8onow% 
labour and weaimess, disquiet or vexation, 
but to live in perfect peace, freedom and 
liberty, and to enjoy the greatest good after 
the most perfect manner for ever. It is to 
have our bodies raised again, and re-umted 
to our souls ; so tliat they shall be no longer 
gross, earthly, corrujitible bodies, but spirit- 
ual, licavcnly, immortal ones, fashioned like 
unto Christ’s glorious body, in which he now 
sits at the right hand of (iiod. It is to live in 
the city of the great King, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, where the glory of the Lord fills 
the place with perpetual light and liliss. It 
IS to spend eternity m the most noble and 
hallowed emjdoyments, in viexving and con- 
templating the woiideifiil woiks ot God, ad- 
miring the wisdom of his providence, adoring 
Ins infinite love to the sons of men, reflect- 
ing on our ow'n inexpressible happiness, and 
singing everlasting hymns of praise, joy, and 
triumph to God and our Loid Jesus Christ 
tor vouchsafing all these blessings. It is to 
dwell for ever in a place, where no objects 
of pity or compassion, of anger or envy, of 
hatred or distrust, are to be found ; but 
where all will increase the happiness of each 
other, by mutual love and kindness. It is to 
converse with the most perfect society, to 
be restored to the fellowship of our friends 
and relations who have dieu in the faith of 
Christ, and to be with Jesus Christ, to be- 
hold his glory, to live for ever in seeing and 
enjoying the great God, in “ whose pre- 
sence is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for evermore.” This w 
the salvation that Chrisjt has purchased for 
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us ; and which his gospel oifera to all man- 
kind. 

SAMARIA, one of the three divisions of 
the Holy Land, having Galilee on the north, 
Judea on the south, the river Jordan on the 
east, and the Mediterranean Sea on the west. 
It took Its name from its capital city, Sama- 
ria ; and formed, together with Galilee and 
some cantons on the east of Jordan, during 
the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
the kingdom of the former. The general 
aspect and produce of the country are nearly 
the same as those of Judea. But Mr Buck- 
ingham observes, that “while in Judea the 
hills are mostly as bare as the imagination 
can paint them, and a few of the narrow val- 
leys only are fertile, in Samaria, the very 
summits of the eminences are as w'ell clothed 
as the sides of them. These, with the luxu- 
riant valleys w'hich they enclose, present 
scenes of unbroken verdure m almost every 
point of view, which are delightfully vai le- 
gated by the picturesque forms of the hills 
and vales themselves, enriched by the occa- 
sional sight of wood and water, in clusters 
of olive and other trees, and rills and tor- 
rents running among them.” 

2. Samaria, the capital city of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes that revolted from the 
house of David. It was built by Oinri, king 
of Israel, who began to reign A.M. .i079, 
and who died 3U8(). He bought the hill 
Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver, 
or for the sun of C84/. 7*' bd. It took the 
name of Samaria from Shemer, the owner of 
tlie hill, 1 Kings xvi. 24. Some think, how- 
ever, that there were before this some begin- 
nings of a city in that place, because, ante- 
cedent to the reign of Omri, there is mention 
made of Samaria, 1 Kings xiii. 32, A.M. 
3030. But others take this for a prolepsis, 
or an anticipation, m the discourse of the 
man of God. However this may be, it is 
cel tain that Samaria was no considerable 
place, and did not become the capital of the 
kingdom, till after the reign of Omri. Before 
him, the kings of Israel dwelt at Shechem or 
at I’irzah. Samaria was advantageously situ- 
ated upon an agreeable and fmitful hill, 
twelve miles from Dothaim, twelve from 
Merrom, and four from Atharath. Josephus 
says It was a day^s journey from Jerusalem, 
The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to 
make this city the stiongest, the finest, and 
the richest that was possible. Ahab built 
there a palace of ivory, 1 Kings xxii. 39 ; 
that is, in which there were many ivory or- 
naments; and, according to Amos, iii. 15, 
IV. 1,2, It became the seat of luxury and 
effeminacy, Benhadad, king of Syria, built 
public places, called “ streets,” in Samaria, 
1 Kings XX. 34 ; probably bazaars for trade, 
and quarters where his people dwelt to 
pursue commerce. His son Benhadad be- 
sieged this place under the reign of Ahab, 
1 Kings XX., A.M. 3103. It was besieged 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, in the ninth 
year of the reign of Hosbea, king of Israel, 
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2 Kings xvii. 6, &c„ which was the fourth 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah. It was taken 
three years after, A. M. 3283. The pro- 
phet liosea, x. 4, 8, 9, speaks of the 
cruelties evercised by Shalmaneser against 
the besieged ; and Micah, i. 6, says that the 
city was reduced to a heap of stones. The 
Cuthires that were sent by Ksar-haddon to 
inhabit the country of Samaria did not think 
it worth their wnile to repair the ruined 
city: they dwelt at Shechem, which they 
made the capital city of their state. They 
were in this condition when Alexander the 
Great came into Phenicia and Judea. How- 
ever, the (yuthites had rebuilt some of the 
houses of Samaria, even from the time of 
the return of the Jews from the captivity, 
since the inhabitants of Samaria are spoken 
of, Ezra iv. 17 ; Neh. iv. 2. And the Sama- 
ritans, being jealous of the Jews, on account 
of the favours that Alexander the Great had 
conferred on them, revolted from him, while 
he was in Egypt, and burnt Andromachus 
alive, whom he had left governor of Syria. 
Alexander soon marched against them, took 
Samaria, and appointed Macedonians to in- 
habit it, giving the country round it to the 
Jews ; and to encourage them in the culti- 
vation, he exempted them from tribute. The 
kings of Egypt and Syria, who succeeded 
Alexander, deprived them of the property of 
this country. But Alexander Balas, king of 
Syria, restored to Jonathan IVlaccabseus the 
cities of Lydda, Ephrem, and Ramatha, 
which he cut off from the country of Sama- 
ria, 1 Mac. X 30, 38 ; xi. 28, 34. Lastly, 
the Jews re-entered into the full jiosscssion 
of this whole country under John Hircanus, 
the Asmonean, who took Samaria, and, ac- 
cording to Josephus, made the river run 
through its rums. It continued in this state 
till A. M. 3947, when Aulus Gabinius, the 
proconsul of Syria, rebuilt it, and gave it the 
name of Gabiniana. Yet it remained very 
inconsiderable till Herod the Great restored 
it to its ancient splendour. 

The sacred authors of the New Testament 
speak but little of Samaria ; and when they 
do mention it, the country is rather to be 
understood than the city, Luke xvii. 1 1 ; 
John IV. 4, 6 . After the death of Stephen, 
Acts vdii. 1, 2, 3, when the disciples were 
dispersed through the cities of Judea and 
Samaria, Philip made several converts in 
this city. There it was that Simon Magus 
resided, and thither Peter and John went to 
communicate the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

Travellers give the following account of 
its present state : — Sebaste is the name which 
Herod gave to the site of the ancient Samau 
ria, the imperial city of the ten tribes, in 
honour of Augustus (Sebastos) C»sar, when 
he rebuilt and fortified it, converting the 
greater part of it into a citadel, and erecting 
here a noble temple. “ The situation,” says 
Dr. Richardson, “ is extreme^ beautiful, 
^dsta-ong by nature; more so, i think, than 
Jerusalem. It stands on a fine, large, insu- 
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lated hill, compassed all around by a broad 
deep valley; and when fortified, as it is 
stated to have been by Herod, one would 
have imagined that, in the ancient hvstem of 
warfare, nothing but famine could have le- 
duced such a place. The valley is surrounded 
by four hills, one on each side, which are 
cultivated in terraces up to the top, sown 
with grain, and ]>lanted with fig and olive 
trees, as is also the valley. The hill of Sa- 
maria likewise rises in terraces to a heip^ht 
eaual to any of the adjoining mountains. 
Tne present village is small and poor, and, 
after passing the valley, the ascent to it is 
very steep. Viewed from the station of our 
tents, it 18 extremely interesting, both from 
its natural situation, and from the picturesque 
remains of a ruined convent, of good gothic 
architecture. Having passed the village, to- 
wards the middle of the first terrace, there 
is a number of columns still standing. I 
counted twelve m one row, besides several 
that stood apart, the brotherless remains of 
other rows. The situation is extremely de- 
lightful, and my guide informed me, that 
they belonged to the serai, or palace. On 
the next terrace there are no remains of solid 
building, but heaps of stone and lime and 
rubbish mixed with the soil in great pro- 
fusion. Ascending to the third or highest 
terrace, the traces of former building were 
not so numerous, but we enjoyed a delight- 
ful view of the surrounding country. The 
eye passed over the deep valley that encom- 
passes the lull of Sebaste, and rested on the 
mountains beyond, that retreated as they 
rose w'ith a gentle slope, and met the view 
in every direction, like a book laid out for 
perusal on a reading-desk. This was the 
seat of the capital of the short-lived and 
wicked kingdom of Israel; and on the face of 
these mountains the eye surveys the scene of 
many bloody conflicts and many memorable 
events. Here those holy men of God, Elijah 
and Elisha, spoke their tremendous warnings 
in the ears of their incorrigible rulers, and 
wrought their miracles in the sight of all the 
people. From this lofty eminence we de- 
scended to the south side of the hill, where 
we saw the remains of a stately colonnade 
that stretches along this beautiful exposure 
from east to west. Sixty columns are still 
standing in one row. The shafts are plain ; 
and fragments of Ionic volutes, that lie scat- 
tered about, testify the order to which they 
belonged. These are probably the relics of 
some of the magnificent structures with which 
Herod the Great adorned Samaria. None of 
the walls remain.” Mr. Buckingham men- 
tions a current tradition, that the avenue of 
columns formed a part of Herod’s palace. 
According to his account, there were eighty- 
three of these columns erect in 1816, besides 
others prostrate; all without capiteds. Jo- 
sephus states, that, about the middle of the 
city, Herod built a sacred place, of a fur- 
long and a half in circuit, and adorned it 
with all sorts of decorations; and therein 
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erected a temple, illustrious for both its 
largeness and beauty.” It is probable that 
these columns belonged to it. On the eastern 
side of the same summit are the remains, 
Mr. Buckingham states, of another build> 
ing, “ of which eight large and eight small 
columns are still standing, with many others 
fallen near them. These also are without 
capitals, and are of a smaller size and of an 
inferior stone to the others.” “In the walls 
of the humble dwellings forming the modern 
village, portions of sculptured blocks of stone 
are perceived, and even fragments of granite 
pillars have been worked into the masonry.” 

SAMARITANS, an ancient sect among 
the Jews, still subsisting m some parts of 
the Levant, under tlie same name Its origin 
was in the lime of Rehoboam, under whose 
reign a division was made of the people of 
Israel into two distinct kingdoms. One of 
these kingdoms, called Judah, consisted of 
such as adhered to Rehoboam and the house 
of David ; the other retained the ancient 
name of Israelites, under the command of 
Jeroboam. The capital of the state of these 
latter was Samaria; and hence it was that 
they were denominated Samaritans. Some 
affirm that Salmanazar, king of Assyria, 
having conquered Samaria, led the whole 
people captive into the remotest parts of his 
empire, and filled their places with colonies 
of Babylonians, Cutheans, and other idola- 
ters. I'hese finding themselves daily de 
stroyed by wild beasts, it is said, desired an 
Israeli tish priest to instruct them in the an- 
cient laws and customs of the land they in- 
habited. This was granted them ; and they 
thenceforth ceased to be incommoded with 
any beasts. However, with the law of Moses, 
they still retained somewhat of their ancient 
idolatry The rabbins say, they adored the 
figure of a dove on Mount Gerizira. As the 
revolted tribes had no more of the scriptures 
than the five books of Moses, so the priest 
could bring no others with him besides those 
books written m the old Phenician letters. 

Upon the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity, and the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the temple, the religion of the 
Samaritans received another alteration on the 
following occasion : One of the sons of Je- 
hoiada, the High Priest, whom Josephus 
calls Manasseh, married the daughter of 
Sanballat the Horonite ; but the law of God 
having forbidden the intermarriages of the 
Israelites with any other nation, Nehemiah 
set himself to refonn this corruption, which 
had spread into many Jewish families, and 
obliged all that had taken strange wives im- 
mediately to part with them, Neh. .xiii. 23 — 30 . 
Manasseh, unwilling to surrender his wife, 
fled to Samaria; and many others in the 
same circumstances, and with similar disiio- 
sition, went and settled under the protection 
of Sanballat, governor of Samaria. Manasseh 
brought with him some other apostate priests, 
with many other Jews, who disliked the re- 
gulations made by Nehemiah at Jerusalem ; 
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and now the Samaiitans, having obtained a 
High Priest, and other priests of the descend- 
ants from Aaron, were soon brought off from 
the worship of the false gods, and became as 
much enemies to idolatry as the best of the 
Jews. However, Manasseh gave them no 
other scriptures besides the Pentateuch, lest, 
if they had the other scriptures, they should 
then find that Jerusalem was the only place 
where they should offer their sacrifices. From 
that time the worship of the Samaritans came 
much nearer to that of the Jews, and they 
afterwards obtained leave of Alexander the 
Great to build a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
near the city of Samaria, in imitation of the 
temple at Jesusalem, where they practised 
the same forms of worship. To this moun- 
tain and temple the Samaritan woman of 
Sychar refers m her discourse with our Sa- 
viour, John IV 20. The Samaritans soon 
after revolted from Alexander, who drove 
them out of Samaria, introduced Macedo- 
nians m their room, and gave the province 
of Samaria to the Jews. This circumstance 
contributed in no small degree to increase 
the hatred and animosity between those two 
people. When any Israelite deserved punish- 
ment on account of the violation of some 
important point of the law, he presently took 
refuge m Samaria or Schechem, and em- 
braced the worship at the temple of (ienzim. 
Wien the affairs of the Jews were pro8])er- 
ous, the Samaritans did not fail to call them- 
selves Hebrews, and of the race of Abrah.uu. 
But when the Jews suffered persecution, the 
Samaritans disowned them, and allege d that 
they were Phenicians originally, or descended 
from Joseph, or Manasseh his son. This uas 
their practice in the time of Antiochus 
phancs. It is certain, the modern Sama- 
ritans are far from idolati y ; some of the most 
learned among the Jewish doctors own, that 
they observe the law of Moses more rigidly 
than the Jews themselves. They have a 
Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch, differing in 
some respects fiom that of the Jews; and 
written in different characters, commonly 
called Samaritan characters ; which Origen, 
Jerom, and other fathers and critics, ancient 
and modern, take to be the primitive cha- 
racter of the ancient Hebrews, though others 
maintain the contrary. The point of prefer- 
ence, as to purity, antiquity, &c., of the two 
Pentateuchs, is also much disputed by modern 
critics. 

The Samaritans arc now few in number ; 
though it is not very long since they pre- 
tended to have priests descended directly 
from the family of Aaron. They were 
chiefly found at Gaza, Neapolisor Shechem, 
(the ancient Sichemor Naplouse,) Damascus, 
Cairo, &c. They had a temple, or chapel, 
on Mount Genzim, where they performed 
their sacrifices. They have also synagogues 
in other parts of Palestine, and also in Egypt. 
Joseph Scaliger, being curious to know their 
usages, wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, 
and to the High Priest of the whole sect, who 
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resided at Neapolis. They returned two 
answers, dated in the year 99S of the Hegira 
of Mahomet. These an‘!wers never came to 
the hands of Scaliger. They are now in the 
library at Paris, and have been translated 
into Latin by father Morin, priest of the 
oratory; and printed in the collection of 
letters of that father in England, 1602, under 
the title of “ Antiqmtates Eacltsi&t Orienta- 
Us:* M Simon has inserted a French trans- 
lation in the fiist edition of Ceremomes et 
Coutumes des Juifs** in the manner of a 
supplement to Leo de Modena. In the 
first of these answers, written in the name 
of the assembly of Israel, in Egypt, they 
declare that they celebrate the passover 
every year, on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, on Mount Gerizim, and that he who 
then did the office of High Priest was called 
Eleazar, a descendant of Phinehas, son of 
Aaron. In the second answer, which is in 
the name of the High Priest Eleazar, and 
the synagogue of Shechem, they declare, 
that they keep the sabbath m all the rigour 
with which it is enjoined in the book of 
Exodus ; none among them stirring out of 
doors but to the synagogue. They add, 
that they begin the feast of the passover 
with the sacrifice appointed for that purpose 
in Exodus; that they saciifice nowhere else 
but on Mount Gerizim; that they observe 
the feasts of harvest, the expiation, the ta- 
bernacles, &c. They add farther, that they 
never defer circumcision beyond the eighth 
day ; never marry their nieces, as the Jews 
do; have but one wife; and, in fine, do 
nothing but what is commanded in the law : 
whereas the Jews frequently abandon the 
Jaw to follow the inventions of their rabbins. 
At the time when they wrote to Scaliger, 
they reckoned one hunored and twenty-two 
High Priests ; affirmed that the Jews had no 
High Priests of the race of Phinehas ; and 
that the Jews belied them in calling them 
Cutheans ; for that they are descended from 
the tribe of Joseph by Ephraim. 

SAMSON, son of Manoah, of the tribe of 
Dan, Judges xiii. 2, &c. We are nowhere 
acquainted with the name of his mother. 
He was born, A. M. 2849, and was a Nazarite 
from his infancy, by the divine command. 
He was brought up in a place called the 
camp of Dan, between Zorah and Estaol, 
Judges xiii. 25. His extraordinary achieve- 
ments are particularly recorded in Judges 
xiv. — xvi. ** Faith is attributed to him by 
St. Paul, though whether he retained it to 
the end of his life may be doubted. He is 
not inaptly called by an old writer, “ a 
rough believer.*^ 

SAMUEL, the son of Elkanah and of 
Hannah, of the tribe of Levi, and family of 
Kohath, was born, A. M. 2848. He was an 
eminent inspired prophet, historian, and the 
seventeenth and last judge of Israel; and 
died in the ninety-eighth year of his age, 
two years before Saul, A. M. 2947, 1 Sam. 
jfxv. To Samuel are ascribed the book of 
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Judges, that of Ruth, and the first book of 
Samuel. There is, indeed, great probability 
that he composed the first twenty-four chap- 
ters of the first book of Samuel ; since they 
contain nothing but what he might have 
written, and such transactions as he was 
chiefly concerned in. However, in these 
chapters there are some small additions, 
which seem to have been inserted after his 
death. Samuel began the order of the pro- 
phets, which was never discontinued till the 
death of Zechariah and Malachi, Acts iii. 24. 
From early youth to hoary years, the charac- 
ter of Samuel is one on which the mind rests 
With veneration and delight. 

SANBALLAT, the governor of the Cuth- 
ites or Samaritans, and an enemy to the 
Jews. He was a native of Horon, a city 
beyond Jordan, in the country of the Moab- 
ites, Neb. 11 . 10, 19; iv.; vi. 

SANCTIFICATION, that work of God’s 
grace by which we are renewed after the 
image of God, set apart for his service, and 
enabled to die unto sin and live unto righte - 
ousness. Sanctification is either of nature, 
whereby we are renewed after the image of 
God, in knowledge, righteousness and true 
holiness, Eph. iv. 24 ; C'ol. iii. 19 ; or of prac- 
tice, whereby we die unto sin, have its power 
destroyed in us, cease from the love and 
practice of it, hate it as abominable, and live 
unto righteousness, loving and studying 
good works, Titus ii. 11, 12. Sanctification 
comprehends all the graces of knowledge, 
faith, repentance, love, humility, zeal, pa- 
tience, &c., and the exercise of them in our 
conduct towards God or man. Gal. v. 22 — 
24; 1 Peter i. 15, 16; Matt, v., vi., vii. 
Sanctification in this world must be com- 
plete; the whole nature must be sanctified, 
all sin must be utterly abolished, or the 
soul can never he admitted into the glorious 
presence of God, Heb. xii. 14; 1 Peter i. 15 ; 
Rev. xxi. 27 ; yet the saints, while here, are 
in a state of spiritual warfare with satan and 
his temptations, with the world and its influ- 
ence, 2 Cor. ii. 11 ; Gal. v. 17, 24 ; Rom. vii. 
23; 1 John ii. 15, 16. 

SANCTIFY. In the Old Testament, to 
sanctify often denotes to separate from a 
common to a holy purpose ; to set apart or 
consecrate to God as his special property, 
and for his senice. Our Lord also uses 
this term, when he says, “ For their sakes I 
sanctify myself,” John xvii. 19; that is, I 
separate and dedicate myself to be a sacrifice 
to God for them, “ that they also may be 
sanctified through the truth;” that is, that 
they may be cleansed from the guilt of sin. 
Under the law of Moses, there was a church 
purity, or ceremonial sanctification, which 
might l^e obtained by the observance of ex- 
ternal rites and ordinances, while persons 
were destitute of internal purity or holiness. 
Every defiled person was made “ common,” 
and excluded from the privilege of a right to 
draw nigh to God in his solemn worship ; but 
in his purification he was again separated to 
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Him, and restored to his sacred right. Hence 
St. Paul speaks of “ the blood of bulls and 
goats^ and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, as sanctifying unto the purify- 
ing of the flesh/' Heb. ix. 13. These things 
were in reality of no moral worth or value ; 
they were merely typical institutions, in- 
tended to represent the blessings of the new 
and better covenant, those “ good things 
that were to come ; ” and therefore God is 
frequently spoken of in the piophets as de- 
spising them, namely, in any other view than 
that for which his wisdom had ordained 
them, Isaiah i. 11—15; Psalm 1. 8, 9; Ii. 16. 
But that dispensation is now at an end; 
under the New Testament, the state of things 
is changed, for now ‘‘ neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumciaion, but 
a new creature.” The thing signified, name- 
ly, internal purity and holiness, is no less 
necessary to a right to the privileges of the 
gospel, than the observance of those external 
rites was unto the privileges of the law, 

SANCTUARY. See Tumple. 

SANDALS, at first, were only soles tied 
to the feet with strings or thongs ; afterwards 
they were covered ; and at last they called 
even shoes sandals. Wlien Judith went to 
the camp of Holofernes, she put sandals 
on her feet; and her sandals ravished his 
eyes, Judith x. 4 ; xvi. 9. They were a mag- 
nificent kind of buskins, proper only to 
ladies of condition, and such as dressed 
themselves for admiration. But there were 
sandals also belonging to men, and of mean 
value. We read, “ If the man like not to take 
his brother’s wife, then let his brother’s wife 
go up to the gate unto the elders, and say, My 
husband’s brother will not perform the duty of 
a husband’s brother ; then shall his brother’s 
wife come unto him, in the presence of the 
elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, 
and spit in his face ; and shall say. So shall it 
be done unto that man that will not build up 
his brother’s house. And his name shall 
be called in Israel, The house of him who 
hath had his shoe loosed,” Deuteronomy 
XXV. 7. A late writer observes that the 
word rendered “ shoe, ” usually means 
“ sandal,” that is, a mere sole fastened on 
the foot in a very simple manner ; and that 
the primary and radioed meaning of the word 
renaered /ace, is surface, the superficies of 
anything. Hence he would submit, that the 
passage may be to the following purpose : 
The brother’s wife shall loose the sandal 
from off the foot of her husband’s brother ; 
and shall spit upon its face or surface, (that 
is, of the shoe,) and shall say, &c. This 
ceremony is coincident with certain customs 
among the Turks. We are told that in a 
complaint against her own husband, for 
withnolding himself from her intimacy, the 
wife when before the judge takes off her own 
shoe, and spits upon it ; but in case of com- 
plaint against her husband’s brother, she 
takes off his shoe and spits upon it. 

The business of itntying and carrying the 
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sandals being that of a servant, the expressions 
of the Baptist;, “whose shoes 1 am not wor- 
thy to bear,” “ whose slioe-latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose,” was an acknowledgment 
of his great inferiority to Christ, and that 
Christ was his Lord. To pull off the san- 
dals on entering a sacred place, or the house 
of a person of distinction, was the usual 
mark of respect. They weie taken care of 
by the attendant servant. At the doors of 
an Indian pagoda, tiiere are as many sandals 
and slippers hung up, as there are hats in our 
places of worship. 

SANHEDRIM, SANHEDRIN, or SYN- 
EDRIUM, among the ancient Jews, the 
supreme coimcil, or court of judicature, of 
that republic; in which weie dispatched all 
the great affairs both of religion and policy. 
The word is derived from the Greek (xvv4^piov, 
a council, assembly, or com[)any of jieojile sit- 
ting together ; fioin ffJVy toy father, and tSpa, a 
seat. Many of the learned agree, that it was 
instituted by Moses, Numbers xi. ; and con- 
sisted at first of seventy elders, who judged 
finally of all causes auJ aflluis ; and that they 
subsisted, without intermission, fiorn Moses 
to Ezia, Deut xxvii. 1; xwi. 9; Joshua 
XXIV. 1, 31 ; Judges n 7 ; 2 Chron. xix. 8; 
lilzek via. 11. Others will have it, that the 
council ol seventy ciders, cslablislied by 
IMoses, was temporal y, and did not hold 
after his death; adding, thaUve find no sign 
of any such perpetual I'lnd nif.illible tiibundl 
thioiighout the whole Old 1'est.uiieiit ; and 
that the sanliedrnn w'as fast set up in the 
time when the Maccabees, oi Asm.>aean8, 
took upon themselves the administration oi 
the goveinment under the title jf High 
Priests, and afterwards of kings, that is, 
after the persecution of Antioelius. ’J’his 
18 by far the most probable oj>aiion. ’I'he 
Jews, however, contend stienuously fur 
the antic^uity of their great sanhodiim: JM. 
Simon strengthens and defends their proofs, 
and M. Le Clerc attacks them. Whatever 
may be the origin and establishment of the 
sanhedrim, it is certain that it w'^as subsisting 
in the time of our Saviour, since it is sjioken 
of in the Gospels, JMatthew v. 21 , Mark 
xiii. 9; xiv. 55; xv. 1; and since Jesms 
Christ himself was arraigned and condemned 
by it; that it w^as held at Jerusalem; and 
that the decision of all the most impor- 
tant affairs among the Jews belonged to it. 
The president of this assembly w^as called 
nasi, or prince ; his deputy was called 
beth-din, father of the house of judgment; 
and the sub-deputy was called chacan, the 
wise • the rest were denominated tzekanm, 
ciders or senators Tlic room in which they 
sat was a rotunda, half of which was built 
without the temple, and half wntliin ; that is, 
one semicircle of the room w'as within the 
compass of the temple ; and as it was never 
allowed to sit down in the temple, they tell 
us this part w^as for tho^^c who stood up; the 
other half, or semicircle, ei^tcnded without 
the holy place, and here the judges sat. 'riie 
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nasi, or prince, sat on a throne at the end of 
the hall, having his deputy at his right hand, 
and his sub-deputy at his left ; the other 
senators were ranged in order on each side. 

The sanhedrim subsisted until the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but its authority was 
almost reduced to nothing, from the time in 
which the Jewish nation became subject to 
the Roman empire. The rabbins pretend, 
that the sanhedrim has always subsisted in 
their nation from the time of Moses to the 
destruction of the temple by the Romans ; 
and they maintain that it consisted of seventy 
counsellors, six out of each tribe, and Moses 
as president ; and thus the number was 
seventy-one : but six senators out of each 
tiibe make the number seventy-two, which, 
with the president, constitute a council of 
8e\ enty-three persons, and therefore it has 
been the opinion of some authors that this 
was the numlier of the members of the san- 
hedrim. As to the personal qualifications of 
the judges of this court, it was required that 
they should he of untainted birth ; and they 
were often of the race of the priests or Le- 
vites, or of the number of inferior judges, or 
of the lesser sanhedrim, which consisted of 
twenty-three judges They were to be skil- 
ful in the written and traditional law; and 
they were obliged to study magic, divination, 
fortune-telling, pliysic, astrology, arithmetic, 
and languages. It was also required, that 
none of them should be eunuchs, usurers, 
decrcpid or defoimed, or gamesters; and 
that they should be of mature age, rich, and 
of good countenance and body. Thus say 
the rabbins 

The autlionty of the sanhedrim was very 
extensive? "J'his council decided causes 
brought before it by appeal from inferior 
courts. The king. High PncwSt, and prophets 
were subject to its jurrsdiction The general 
odicers of the nation were brought before 
the sanhedrim. How far their right of 
judging in capital cases extended, and how 
long It continued, have been subjects of con- 
troversy. Among the rabbins it has been a 
generally received opinion, that, about forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
their nation had been deprived of the power 
of life and death. And most authors assert, 
that this privilege was taken from them ever 
since tludea was made a province of the 
Roman empire, that is, after the banishment 
of Archelaus. Others, however, maintain 
that the Jews had still the power of life and 
death ; but that this privilege was restricted 
to crimes committed against their law, and 
depended upon the governor’s will and plea- 
sure. In the time of Moses, this council was 
held at the door of the tabernacle of the 
testimony. As soon as the people were m 
possession of the land of promise, the san- 
hedrim followed the tabernacle, and it con- 
tinued at Jerusalem, whither it was removed, 
till the captivity. During the captivity it 
was kept at Babylon. After the return from 
Babylon, it remained at Jerusalem, as it is 
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said, to the time of the sicarii or assassins ; 
afterwards it was removed to Jamnia, thence 
to Jericho, to Uzzah, to Sepharvaim, to 
Bethsamia, to Sephoris, and last of all to 
Tiberias, where it continued till its utter 
extinction. Such is the account which the 
Jews give of their sanhedrim. But, as 
stated above, much of this is disputed. 
Petau fixes the beginning of the sanhedrim 
to the period when Gabinius was governor 
of Judea, by whom were erected tribunals in 
the five cities of Judea, namely, Jerusalem, 
Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sephoris. 
Grotius agrees in the date of its commence- 
ment with the rabbins, but he fixes its termi- 
nation at the beginning of Herod’s reign. 
Basnage places it under Judas Maccabaeus 
and his brother Jonathan. Upon the whole, 
it may be observed, that the origin of the 
sanhedrim has not been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained ; and that the council of the seventy 
elders, established by Moses, was not what 
the Hebrews understood by the name of 
sanhedrim. 

Before the death of our Saviour, two very 
famous rabbins had been presidents of the 
sanhedrim, namely Hillel and Schammai, 
who entertained very difterent opinions on 
several subjects, and particularly that of 
divorce. This gave occasion to the question 
which the pharisees put to Jesus Christ upon 
that head, Matthew xix. 3. (See Divorce.) 
Hillel had Menahem for his associate in the 
presidency of the sanhedrim. But the latter 
afterwards deserted that honourable post, 
and joined himself, with a great number of 
his disciples, to the party of Herod Antipas, 
who promoted the levying of taxes for the 
use of the Roman emperors with all his 
might. These were probably the Herodians 
mentioned in the gospel, Matthew xxii. 16. 
To Hillel succeeded Simeon his son, who 
by some is supposed to have been the per- 
son who took Jesus Christ in his arms, 
Luke ii. 28, and publicly acknowledged him 
to be the Messiah. If this be the case, the 
Jewish sanhedrim had for president a person 
that was entirely disposed to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Gamaliel, the son and successor 
of Simeon, seems to have been also of a 
candid disposition and character. There 
were several inferior sanhedrims in Pales- 
tine, all depending on the great sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem. The inferior sanhedrim con- 
sisted each of twenty-three persons; and 
there was one in each city and town. Some 
say, that to have a right to hold a san- 
hedrim, it was requisite there should be 
one hundred and twenty inhabitants in the 
place. Where the inhabitants came short of 
the number of one hundred and twenty, they 
only established three judges. In the great 
as well as the inferior sanhedrim were two 
scribes ; the one to write down the suffrages 
of those who were for condemnation, the 
other to take down the suffrages of those 
who were for absolution. 

SAPPHIRE, Exod. xxiv. 10 i xxviii. 
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18 ; Job xxviii. 6, 16 ; Cantic. v. U ; Isai. 
liv. 1 1 : Ezek. i. 26 ; x. 1 $ xxviii. 13, edwtpupas. 
Rev. xxi. 19, only. That this is the sap- 
phire, there can be no doubt. The Septua- 
gint, the Vulgate, and the general run of 
cominentators, ancient and modern, agree 
in this. The sapphire is a pellucid gem. 
In its finest state it is extremely beautiful 
and valuable, and second only to the dia- 
mond in lustre, hardness, and value. Its 
proper colour is pure blue ; in the choicest 
specimens it is of the deepest azure ; and in 
others varies into jpaleness, in shades of all 
degrees between that and a pure crystal 
brightness, without the least tinge of co- 
lour, but with a lustre much superior to 
the crystal. The oriental sapphire is the 
most beautiful and valuable- It is transpa- 
rent, of a fine sky colour, sometimes varie- 
gated with veins of a white sparry substance, 
and distinct separate spots of a gold colour. 
Whence it is tnat the prophets describe the 
throne of God like unto sapphire, Ezek. i. 
26 ; X. 1. Isaiah liv. 11, 12, prophesying the 
future grandeur of Jerusalem, says, 

" Behold, I lay thy stoneii in cement of vermillion. 

And thy foundations with sapphires : 

And I will make thy battlements of rubies. 

And thy gates of carbuncles ; 

And the whole circuit of thy walls shall be of precious 

stones.” 

“ These seem,” says Bishop Lowth,'* to be 
general images to express beauty, magnifi- 
cence, purity, strength, and solidity, agree- 
ably to the ideas of the eastern nations ; and 
to have never been intended to be stiictly 
scrutinized, or minutely and particularly ex- 
plained, as if they had each of them some 
precise moral or spiritual meaning.” Tobit, 
xiii. 16, \7, in his prophecy of the final 
restoration of Israel, describes the New Je- 
rusalem in the same oriental manner : “ For 
Jerusalem shall be built up with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stones ; thy walls 
and towers, and battlements, with pure gold. 
And the streets of Jerusalem shall be paved 
with the beryl and carbuncle, and with stones 
of Ophir.” Rev. xxi. 18 — 21. 

8ARAH, the wife of Abraham, and his 
sister, as he himself informs us, by the same 
father, but not the same mother, Gen. xx. 
12. See Abraham. 

SARDIS, a city of Asia Minor, and for- 
merly the capital of Croesus, king of the 
Lydians. The church of Sardis was one of 
the seven churches of Asia, to which the 
writer of the Apocalypse was directed to 
send an epistle. Rev. in. 1—3. 

SARDIUS, so called from its red- 

ness, Exod. xxviii. 17; xxxix. 10; Ezek. 
xxviii. 13; ardpSios, Rev. xxi. 20; a precious 
stone of a blood-red colour. It took its 
Greek name from Sardis, where the best of 
them were found. 

SARDONYX, Rev. xxi. 20. A 

precious stone which seems to have its name 
from its resemblance partly to the sardius 
and partly to the onyx. It is generally 
tinged with black and blood colour, which 
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are distinguished from each other by circles 
or rows, so distinct that they appear to be 
the effect of art. 

SATAN signifies an adversary or enemy, 
and is commonly applied in the scriptures 
to the devil, or the chief of the fallen an- 
gels. By collecting the passages where sa- 
tan, or the devil, is mentioned, it may be 
concluded, that he fell from heaven with his 
company ; that God cast him down from 
thence for the punishment of his pride ; that 
by his envy and malice, sin, death, and all 
other evils came into the world ; that, by the 
permission of God, he exercises a sort of 
government m the world over subordinate 
apostate angels like himself ; that God makes 
use of him to prove good men, and chastise 
bad ones ; that he is a lying spirit in the 
mouth of false prophets and seducers , that 
it is he, or his agents, that torment or pos- 
sess men, and inspire them with evil de- 
signs, as when he suggested to David, 
the numbering of the people, to Judas 
to betray his Lord and Master, and to 
Ananias and Sapphira to conceal the price 
of their field ; that he is full of rage like a 
roaring lion, and of subtilty like a serpent, 
to tempt, to betray, to destroy, and to in- 
volve ub in guilt and wickedness ; that his 
power and malice are restrained within cer- 
tain limits, and controlled by the will of 
God *, m a word, that he is an enemy to God 
and man, and uses his utmost endeavours 
to rob God of his glory, and men of their 
souls. See Devil, and Demoniacs. 

SAUL, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, the first king of the Israelites, 1 
Sam. ix. 1, 2, &c. Saul’s fniitless journey 
when seeking his father’s asses; (see Ass ;) 
his meeting the prophet Samuel ; the particu- 
lars foretold to him, with his being anointed 
as king, about A. M. 2909 ; his prophesying 
along with the young prophets ; his appoint' 
ment by the lot ; his modesty m hiding him • 
self ; his first victory over the Ammonites ; 
his rash sacrifice in the absence of Samuel ; 
his equally rash curse ; his victories over the 
Phihstines and Amalekitcs ; his sparing of 
king Agag, with the judgment denounced 
against him for it ; his jealousy and persecu- 
tion of David; his baibarous massacre of 
the priests and people of Nob ; his repeated 
confessions ot his injustice to David, &c , are 
recorded in 1 Sam. ix. — xxxi. He reigned 
forty years, but exhibited to posterity a 
melancholy example of a monarch, elevated 
to the summit of worldly grandeur, who, 
having cast off the fear of God, gradually 
became the slave of jealousy, duplicity, trea- 
chery, and the most malignant and diaboli- 
cad tempers. His behaviour towards David 
shows nim to have been destitute of every 
generous and noble sentiment that can dig- 
nify human nature ; and it is not an easy task 
to speak with any moderation of the atrocity 
and baseness which uniformly mark it. His 
character is that of a wicked man, waxing 
worse and worse but while we are shock- 
3 M 2 
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cd at its deformity, it should be our study 
to profit by it, which we can only do by 
using it as a beacon to warn us, lest we also 
be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin/' 

{SCARLET. Cen. xxxviii, 28; Ex- 

od. XXV. 4. This tincture or colour express- 
ed by a word which signifies worm-colour, 
was produced from a worm, or insect 
which grew in a coccus, or excrescence of a 
shrub of the ilex kind, which Pliny calls 
“ coccus scolecius,** the wormy berry, and 
Dioscorides terms a small dry twig, to 
which the grains adhere like lentiles but 
these grains, as a great author observes on 
SoJinus, are within full of little worms or 
maggots, whose juice is remarkable for dy- 
ing scarlet, and making that famous colour 
which we admire, and with which the ancients 
were enraptured. We retain the name in 
the cochineal, from the opuntia of America ; 
but we improperly call a mineral colour 
“ vermilion,” which is derived from vermi- 
cuius, a little worm. The slirub on which 
the cochineal insect is found is sometimes 
called the “ kermez-oak,” from kerrnez, the 
Arabic word both for the worm and the co- 
lour; whence “ carmasinus,” the French 
“ cramoisi,” and the English “ crimson.” 

SCEPTRE, a word derived from the 
Greek, properly signifies, a rod of command, 
a stall' of authority, which is supposed to 
be in the hands of kings, governors of a 
province, or of the chief of a people, Gen. 
xlix. 10 ; Num. xxiv. 17 ; Isai xiv. 5. The 
sceptre is put for the rod of correction, and 
for the sovereign authority that punishes 
and humbles, Psalm ii. 9; Prov. xxii. 15. 
The terra sceptre is frequently used for a 
tribe, probably because the prince of each 
tribe carried a sceptre, or a wand of com- 
mand, to show his dignity. 

8CEVA, a JeM% and chief of the priests. 
Acts xix. 14, 15, 16. He was probably a per- 
son of authority in the synagogue at Ephesus, 
and had seven sons. 

SCHISM, from ffxio'ga, a rent or fissure. 
In its general meaning, it signifies division 
or separation ; and, in particular, on account 
of religion. Schism, is properly a division 
among those who stand in one connexion 
or fellowship : but when the difference is 
carried* so far, that the parties concerned 
entirely break off all communion and inter- 
course one with another, and form distinct 
connexions for obtaining the general ends of 
that religious fellowship which they once 
cultivated; it is undeniable there is some- 
thing different from the schism spoken of m 
the New Testament. This is a separation 
from the body. Dr. Campbell shows that the 
wwd schism in scripture does not usually 
signify an open separation, but that men 
may be guilty of schism by such an alicna- 
tion of affection from their brethren as vio- 
lates the internal union in the hearts of 
Christians, though there be no error in doc- 
trine, nor separation from communion. 
SCORPION, nipi;, Deut. viii. 15; l Kings 
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xii. 11, 14 ; 2 Chron. x. 11, 14 : Ezek. ii. 6. 
cKopwlos, Luke X. 19; xi. 12 ; Rev. ix. 3 ; Ec- 
clus. XX vi. 7 ; xxxix. 30. Parkhurst derives 
the name from p)?, to press, squeeze, and m, 
much, greatly, or lip, near, close. Calmet 
remarks, that “ it fixes so violently on such 
persons as it seizes upon, that it cannot be 
plucked off without difficulty;” and Mar- 
tinius declares ; Habent scorpii forjices seu 
furcas tanquam brachia, quibus retinent quod 
apprehendunt, postquam caud<B aculeo punx- 
erunt : ** Scorpions have pincers or nippers, 
with which they keep hold of what they 
seize after they have wounded it with their 
sting.” 

The scorpion, elakerb, is generally two 
inches in length, and resembles so much the 
lobster m form, that the latter is called by 
the Arabs akei'b d'elbahar, the sea-scor- 
pion.” It has several joints or divisions in 
Its tail, which are supposed to be indicative 
of its age ; thus, if it have five, it is consi- 
dered to be five years old. The jioison of this 
animal is in its tail, at the end of which is a 
small, curved, sharp-pointed sting, similar 
to the prickle of a buck-thorn tree; the 
curve being downwards, it turns its tail up- 
w^ards when it strikes a blow. The scorpion 
delights in stony places and in old rums. 
Some are of a yellow colour, others brown, 
and some black. The yellow possess the 
strongest poison, hut the venom of each 
aff'ects the part wounded, with frigidity, 
which takes place soon alter the sting has 
been inflicted. Dioscorides thus describes 
the effect produced : “ Where the scorpion 
has stung, the place becomes inflamed and 
hardened; it reddens by tension, and is 
painful by intervals, being now chilly, now 
burning. The pain soon rises high, and 
rages, sometimes more, sometimes less. A 
sweating succeeds, attended by a shivering 
and trembling ; the extremities of the body 
become cold ; the groin swells ; the hair 
stands on end ; the visage becomes pale ; 
and the skin feels, throughout it, the sensa- 
tion of perpetual prickling, as if by nee- 
dles.” This description strikingly illustrates 
Rev. ix. 3 — 5, 10, in its mention of “the 
torment of a scorpion, when he striketh a 
man.” 

Some writers consider the scorpion as a 
species of serpent, because the poison of it is 
equally powerful : so the sacred writers com- 
monly join the scorpion and serpent toge- 
ther in their descriptions. Thus Moses, in 
his farewell address to Israel, Deut. viii. 15, 
reminds them, that God “ led them through 
the great and terrible wilderness, wherein 
were fiery serpents and scorpions.” We 
find them again united in the commission of 
our Lord to his disciples, Luke x. 19, “I 
give you power to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy;” and, in his directions concerning 
the duty of prayer, Luke xi. 11, 12, “ If a 
son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone ? or if he 
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shall ask an egg, will he offer him a ecor- 
pion V* 

The scorpion is contrasted with an egg, on 
account of the oval shape of its body. The 
body of the scorpion, says Lamy, is very 
like an egg, as its head can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished ; especially if it be a scorpion of 
the white kind, which is the first species 
mentioned by iElian, Avicenna, and others, 
Bochart has produced testimonies to prove 
t^t the scorpions in Judea were about the 
bigness of an egg. So the similitude is pre- 
served between the thing asked and given. 
The Greeks have a proverb, wepKrjs vicop- 
flrfoi/, instead a perch, or fish, a scorpion. 

SCOURGE, or WHIP. This punishment 
was very common among the Jews, Deut. 
XXV. 1 — 3. There were two ways of giving 
the lash ; one with thongs, or whips, made 
of ropes' ends, or straps of leather; the other 
with rods, or twigs. St Paul informs us, that 
at five different times he received thirty-nine 
stripes from the Jews, 2 Cor. xi. 24, namely, 
in their synagogues, and before their courts 
of judgment For, according to the law, 
punishment by stripes was restricted to forty 
at one beating, Deut. xxv. 3. But the whip, 
with which these stripes were given, con- 
sisting of three sejiarate cords, and each 
stroke being accounted as three stripes, 
thirteen strokes made thirty-nine stripes, 
beyond which they never went. He adds, 
that he had been thrice beaten with rods, 
namely, by the Roman lictors, or beadles, aw 
the command of the superior magistrates. 

SCRIBES. The scribes are mentioned 
verv early in the sacred history, and many 
authors suppose that they were of two de- 
scriptions, the one ecclesiastical, the other 
civil. It 18 said, “Out of Zebulon come 
they that handle the pen of the writer," 
Judges v. 14 ; and the rabbins state, that the 
scribes were chiefly of the tribe of Simeon ; 
but it is thought that only those of tlie tribe 
of Levi were allowed to transcribe the holy 
scriptures. These scribes are very frequently 
called, wise men, and counsellors ; and those 
of them who were remarkable for writing well 
were held in great esteem. In the reign of 
David, Scraiah, 2 Sam. viii. 17, in the reign 
of Hezekiah, Shebiia, 2 Kings xviii. 18, and 
in the reign of Josiah, Shapban, 2 Kings xxii. 
3, are called scribes, and are ranked with the 
chief officers of the kingdom ; and Elishama 
the scribe, Jer. xxxvi. 12, in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, is mentioned among the princes. 
We read also of the “ principal scribe of the 
host," or army, Jer. lii. 25 ; and it is nroba- 
ble that there were scribes in other depart- 
ments of the state. Previous to the Baby- 
lonian captivity, the word scribe seems to 
have been applied to any person who was 
concerned in writing, m the same manner 
as the word secretary is with us. The civil 
scribes are not mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It appears that the office of the ecclesi- 
astical scribes, if this distinction be allowed, 
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was originally confined to waiting copies 
of the law, as their name imports ; but Ae 
knowledge, thus necessarily acquired, soon 
led them to become instructers of the peo- 
ple in the written law, which, it is believed, 
they publicly read. Baruch was an amanu- 
ensis or scribe to Jeremiah; and Ezra is 
called “ a ready scribe in the law of Moses, 
having prepared his heart to seek the law of 
the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgments," Ezra vii. 6, 10 ; 
but there is no mention of the scribes being 
formed into a distinct body of men till after 
the cessation of prophecy. When, however, 
there were no inspired teachers in Israel, no 
divine oracle in the temple, the scribes pre- 
sumed to interpret, expound, and comment 
upon the law and the prophets in the schools 
and in the synagogues. Hence arose those 
numberless glosses, and interpretations, and 
opinions, which so much perjilexed and per- 
verted the text instead of explaining it ; and 
hence arose that unauthorized maxim, which 
was the principal souice of all the Jewish 
sects, that the oral or traditionary law was 
of divine origin, as well as the written law of 
Moses. Ezra had examined the various tra- 
ditions concerning the ancient and approved 
usages of the Jewish church, wliich had been 
m practice before the captivity, and were 
remembered by the chief and most aged of 
the elders of the people ; and he had given to 
some of these traditionary customs and 
opinions the sanction of his authority The 
scribes, therefoic, who lived after the time 
of Simon the J ust, in order to give \veight to 
their various interpretations of the law, at 
first pretended that they also were founded 
upon tiaditioii, and added them to the opinions 
which Ezra had established as authentic ; 
and m process of tunc it came to be asserted, 
that when Moses was forty days on Mount 
Sinai, he received from (iod two laws, the 
one m writing, the other oral ; that this oral 
law was communicated by Moses to Aaron 
and J obhua, and that it passed unimpaired 
and uncorrupted from generation to genera- 
tion, by the tradition of the elders, or great 
national council, established in the time of 
Moses ; and that this oral law was to be consi- 
dered as sujiph'inental and explanatory of the 
written law, which was representi'd as being 
in many places obscure, scanty, and defective. 
In some cases they were led to exjiound the 
law by the traditions, in direct opposition to 
its true intent and meaning ; and it may be 
supposed that the intercourse of the Jews 
with the Gieeks, after the death of Ale.x- 
ander, contributed much to increase those 
vain subtleties with which they had perplexed 
and burdened the doctrines of religion. 
During our Saviour’s ministry, the scribes 
were those who made the law of Moses their 
particular study, and who were employed in 
instructing the people. Their reuuted skill 
in the scriptures induced Herod, Matt. ii. 4* 
to consult them concerning the time at which 
the Messiah was to be born. And our SavL 
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our speaks of them as sitting in Moseses seat. 
Matt, xxiii. 2, which implies that they taught 
the law ; and he foretold that he should be 
betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the 
scribes, Matt. xvi. 21, and that they should 
put him to death, which shows that they 
were men of great power and authority 
among the Jews. Scribes, doctors of law, 
and lawyers, were only different names for 
the same class of persons. Those who in 
Luke V. are called pharisees and doctors of 
the law, are soon afterwards called pharisees 
and scribes ; and he who, in Matt. xxii. 35, is 
called a lawyer, is, in Mark xii. 28, called one 
of the scribes. They had scholars under 
their care, whom they taught the know- 
ledge of the law, and who, in their schools, 
sat on low stools just beneath their seats ; 
which explains St. Paul’s expression that he 
was “ brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,’* 
Acts xxii. 3. We find that our Saviour’s 
manner of teaching was contrasted with that 
of those vain disputers ; for it is said, when 
he had ended his sermon upon the mount, 
“ the people were astonished at his doctrine ; 
for he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes,” Matt. vii. 29. By 
the time of our Saviour, the scribes had, 
indeed, m a manner, laid aside the written 
laAV, having no farther regard to that than 
as it agreed with their traditionary expositions 
of it ; and thus, by their additions, corrup- 
tions, and misinterpretations, they had made 
** the word of God of none effect through 
their traditions,” Matt. xv. C. It may be 
observed, that this in a great measure ac- 
counts for the extreme blindness of the Jews 
with respect to their Messiah, whom they 
had been taught by these commentators upon 
the prophecies to expect as a temporal prince. 
Thus, when our Saviour asserts his divine 
nature, and appeals to “ Moses and the pro- 
phets who spake of him, the people sought 
to slay him,” John v. ; and he expresses no 
surprise at their intention. But when he 
converses with Nicodemus, John iii., who 
appears to have been convinced by his mira- 
cles that he was ** a teacher sent from God,” 
when he “ came to Jesus by night,” anxious 
to obtain farther information concerning his 
nature and his doctrine, our Lord, after inti- 
mating the necessity of laying aside all pre- 
judices against the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom, asks, ” Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” that is, 
knowest not that Moses and the prophets 
describe the Messiah as the Son of God ? 
And he then proceeds to explain m very clear 
language the dignity of his person and office, 
and the purpose for which he came into the 
world, referring to the jjredictions of the 
ancient scriptures. And Stephen, Acts vii., 
just before his death, addresses the multi- 
tude by an appeal to the law and the pro- 
phets, and reprobates in the most severe 
terms the teachers who misled the people. 
Our Lord, when speaking of ** them of old 
time,” classed the ** prophets, and wise men, 
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and scribes,” together. Matt, xxiii. 34 ; but 
of the later scribes he uniformly speaks with 
censure and indignation, and usually joins 
them with the pharisees, to which sect they 
in general belonged. St. Paul asks, 1 Cor. 
i. 20, ** Where is the wise ? Where is the 
scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world?” with evident contempt for such as, 

“ professing themselves wise above what was 
written, became fools.” 

SCRIPTURE, a term most commonly 
used to denote the writings of the Old and 
New Testament, which are sometimes called 
The Scriptures, sometimes the sacred or holy 
writings, and sometimes canonical scripture. 
See Bible. 

SEA. The Hebrews gave the name of sea 
to all great collections of water, to great 
lakes or pools. Thus the Sea of Galilee, or 
of Tiberias, or of Cinnereth, is no other than 
the Lake of Tiberias, or Gennesareth, m 
Galilee. The Dead Sea, the Sea of the Wil- 
derness, the Sea of the East, the Sea of 
Sodom, the Sea of Salt, or the Salt Sea, the 
Sea of Asphalt! tes, or of bitumen, is no 
other than the Lake of Sodom. The Arabians 
and orientals in general frequently gave the 
name of sea to great rivers, as the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the 'J'lgris, and others, which, by 
their magnitude, and by the extent of their 
overflowings, seemed as little seas, or great 
lakes. In Isaiah xi. 15, these words particu- 
larly apply to the Nile at the Delta. 

SEAL. 'I'he ancient Hebrews wore their 
seals, or signets, in rings on their fingers, 
or m bracelets on their arms, as is now the 
custom in the cast Haman sealed the de- 
cree of king Ahasuerus against the Jews 
with the king’s seal, Esther lii. 12. The 
priests of Bel desired the king to seal the 
door of their temple with his own seal. 
The spouse in the Canticles, viii. 6, wishes 
that his spouse would wear him as a signet 
on her arm. Pliny observes, that the use of 
seals or signets was rare at the time of the 
Trojan war, and that they were under the 
necessity of closing their letters with several 
knots. But among the Hebrews they are 
much more ancient. Judah left his seal as a 
pledge Avith Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 25. Moses 
says, Deut. xxxii. 34, that God keeps sealed 
up in his treasuries, under his own seal, the 
instruments of his vengeance. Job says, ix. 7, 
that he keeps the stars as under his seal, and 
allows them to appear when he thinks pro- 
per. He says also, “My transgression is 
sealed up in a bag,” Job xiv. 7. When they 
intended to seal up a letter, or a book, they 
wrapped it round with flax, or thread, then 
applied the wax to it, and afterwards the 
seal. The Lord commanded Isaiah to tie up 
or wrap up the book in which his prophecies 
were Written, and to seal them tiU the time 
he should bid him publish them, Isaiah viii. 
16, 17* He gives the same command to 
Daniel, xii. 4. The book that was shown to 
St. John the evangelist. Rev. v. 1, vi. 1,2, 
See,, was sealed witn seven seals. It was a 
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rare things to affix such a number of seals: 
but this insinuated the great importance ana 
secrecy of the matter. In civil contracts 
they generally made two originals : one con- 
tinued open, and was kept by hnn for whose 
interest the contract was made ; the other 
was sealed and deposited in some public 
office. 

SECEDERS, a numerous body of Presby- 
terians in Scotland, who, in the last century, 
seceded from the Scotch establishment. They 
did not, as they have uniformly declared, 
secede from the principles of the church of 
Scotland, as they are represented in her con- 
fession of faith, catechisms, longer and 
shorter, directory for \eorship, and form of 
presbyterian government ; but only from her 
present judicatories, that, they suppose, have 
departed from her true principles. A sermon 
preached by Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, of Stir- 
ling, at the opening of the synod of Perth 
and Stirling, in 1732, gave rise to this party. 
In this discourse, founded on Psalm cxviii. 
22, “ The stone which the builders refused,” 
&c., he boldly testified against what he sup- 
posed corruptions m the national church; 
for which freedom the synod voted him cen- 
surable, and ordered him to be rebuked at 
their bar. He, and three other ministers, 
protested against this sentence, and appealed 
to the next assembly. The assembly, which 
met in May, 1733, approved of the proceed- 
ings of the synod, and ordered Mr. Erskine 
to be rebuked at their bar. lie refused to 
submit to the rebuke ; whence he and his 
brethren were, by the sentence of the assem- 
bly, suspended from the ministry. Against 
this he and his friends protested ; and, be- 
ing joined by many others, both ministers 
and elders, uecldniig their secession from 
the national church, they did, in 1736, con- 
stitute themselves into an ecclesiastical court, 
which they called the Associate Presbytery, 
and published a defence of their proceedings. 
They admit that the people have a right to 
choose their own pastors ; that the scrip- 
tures are the supreme judge by which all 
controversies must be determined ; and that 
Jesus Christ is the only Head of his church, 
and the only King in Zion. 

In 1745, the seceding ministers were be- 
come so numerous, that they were erected 
into three different presbyteries, under one 
synod. In 1747, through a difference in 
civil matters, they were divided into Burghers 
and Anti-Burghers. Of these two classes, 
the latter were the most rigid in their senti- 
ments, and associated, therefore, the least 
with any other body of Christians. But this 
difference has been lately healed, and no 
longer subsists, either in Scotland or Ame- 
rica. 

SECHEM, SICHEM. SYCHEM, or 
SHECHEM, called also Sychar in the New 
Testament, afterwards Neapolis, and in the 
present day Nablous, Naplous, Napolose, 
and Naplosa, (for it is thus variously writ- 
ten,) a city of Samaria, near the parcel of 
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ground which Jacob bought of liamor, the 
lather of Shechem, and gave to his sou 
Joseph. Here Joseph’s bones were brought 
out of Egypt to be interred ; and on the same 
piece of ground was the well called Jacob’s 
Well, at which our Saviour sat down when 
he had the memorable conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, John iv., which caused 
her, and many other inhabitants of Sechem, 
or Sychar, as it is there called, to receive him 
as the Messiah. On contemplating this place 
and Its vicinity, Dr. E. D. Clarke says, “ The 
traveller directing his footsteps towards its 
ancient sepulchres, as everlasting as the rocks 
in which they are hewn, is permitted, upon 
the authority of sacred and indisputable re- 
cord, to contemplate the spot where the re- 
mains of Joseph, of Eleazer, and of Joshua, 
were severally deposited. If anything con- 
nected with the memory of past ages be cal . 
culated to awaken local enthusiasm, the land 
around this city is pre-eminently entitled to 
consideration. The sacred story of events 
transacted m the field of Sichem, from our 
eailiest years, is remembered with delight ; 
but with the territory before our eyes where 
those events took place, and m the view of 
objects existing as they were described above 
three thousand years ago, the grateful im- 
pression kindles into ecstasy. Along the 
valley, we beheld ‘ a company of Islimaehtes 
coming from Gilead,’ as in the days of Reu- 
ben and Judah, ‘with their camels, bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh,’ who would 
gladly have purchased another Joseph of his 
brethren, and conveyed him as a ®lave to 
some Potiphar in Egypt. Upon the hil^ 
around flocks and herds were feeding, as of 
old ; nor in the simple garb of llie shepherds 
of 8arnaiia was there anything repugnant to 
the notions we may entertain of the apjiear- 
ance presented by the sons of Jacob.” The 
celebrated well called Jacob’s Well, but 
which, with the inhabitants of vSechein, is 
known by the name of Bir Samaria^ or the 
“ Well of Samaria,” is situated about half 
an hour’s walk east of the town 

SEEING, lb see, in scripture, is often 
used to express the sense of vision, know- 
ledge of spiritual things, and even the super- 
natural knowledge of hidden things, of jiro- 
phecy, of visions, of ecstasies. Whence it 
18 that formerly those were called seers 
who afterwards were termed, nabi^ or pro- 
phets; and that prophecies were called 
visions. Moreover, to sec, is used for ex- 
pressing all kinds of sensations. It is said 
in Exodus, xx. 18, that tlie Israelites saw 
voices, thunder, lightning, the sounding 
of the trumpet, and the whole mountain 
of Sinai covered Mnth clouds, or smoke. 
And St, Austin observes, that the verb, 
to see, is applied to all the five natural 
senses; to see, to hear, to smell, to taste, 
to touch. “ To see goodness,” ih to en- 
joy it. “ To see the goodness of the 
Lord,” Psalm xxvii. 13; that is, to enjoy 
the mercy or blessing which God hath pro- 
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tnised. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God that is, they shall have 
the perfect and immediate fruition of the 
glorious presence of God m heaven ; or they 
shall understand the mysteries of salvation ; 
they shall perceive the loving kindness of 
God towards them in this life, and shall at 
length perfectly enjoy him in heaven. 

8E1H, the Horite, whose dwelling was to 
the east and south of the Dead Sea, in the 
mountains of Seir, Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20 ; 
Deut. 11 . 12; where at first reigned the de- 
scendants of Seir the Honte, of whom Mo- 
ses gives us a list m Gen, xxxvi. 20,21 — 30; 

1 Cfiron. 38, 39, &c. The posterity of Esau 
afterwards were in possession of the moun- 
tains of Seir, and Esau himself dwelt there 
when Jacob returned from Mesopotamia, 
Gen. xxxiii 3 ; xxxm. 14 ; xxxvi. 8, 9. 

Sri II, Mount, a mountainous tract, ex- 
tending from the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, to the gulf of Acaba, or Ezion- 
Geber. The whole of this tract was probably 
before called Mount Hor, and was inhabited 
by the Ilontes, the descendants, as it is 
tliought, of Hor, who 18 no otherwise known, 
and whose name is now only retained in 
that part of the plain whei'e Aaron died, 
^rhese people were driven out from their 
country by the Edomites, or the children of 
Esau, who dwelt there in their stead, and 
were in possession of this region when the 
Israelites passed by in their passage from 
lilgypt to the land of (’anaan. The country 
had, however, been previously overrun, and 
no doubt very much depopulated, by the in- 
vasion of (/hedorlaoiner, king of Elam. At 
what time ihe name of Ilor was changed to 
that of Sen cannot be ascertained. Mount 
Seir rises abruptly on its western side from 
the 1 alleys f)f I’ll (ihor and El Araba; pre- 
senting an impiegnable front to the strong 
country of the lUdoiiiite mountaineers, which 
compelled the Israelites, who were unable 
Of jiermittcd by their leader) to force a pas- 
sage through this mountain barrier, to skirt 
its westein base, along the great valley of 
the Ghor and Araba, and so to “compass 
the land of Edom by the way of the Red 
8ea,” that is, to descend to its southern ex- 
tremity at Ezion-Geher, as they could not 
penetrate it higher uj). To the southward 
of this place Burckhardt observed an open- 
ing in the mountains, where he supposed 
the Israelites to have passed. This passage 
brought them into the high plains on the 
east of Mount 8eir, which are so much 
higher than the valley on the west, that the 
mountainous territory of the Edomites was 
everywhere more accessible : a circumstance 
which jierhaps contributed to make them 
more afraid of the Israelites on this border, 
whom they had set at defiance on the oppo- 
site one The mean elevation of this chain 
cannot he estimated at less than four thou- 
fc<and feet In the summer it produces most 
of tlie European fruits, namely, apricots, 
figs, pomegranates, olives, apples, and 
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peaches ; while in winter deep snows occa- 
sionally fall, with frosts to the middle of 
March. The inhabitants, like those of most 
mountainous regions, are very healthy. 
Burckhardt says, that there was no part of 
Syria in which he saw so few invalids : a cir- 
cumstance which did not escape the observa- 
tion of the ancients; who denominated it, 
PaliBsfim tertid sive salutaris. 

8ELAH. This expression is found in the 
Psalms seventv-four times, and thrice in the 
prophet Habakkuk. The interpreters Sym- 
machus and Theodotion generally translate 
selah by diapsalma, which signifies “ a rest'^ 
or “ pause^’ in singing. Jerom and Aquila 
translate it “ for ever,*' Some moderns pre- 
tend that selah has so signification, and that 
it IS only a note of the ancient music, whose 
use is no longer known ; and, indeed, selah 
may be taken away from all the places where 
it IS found without interrupting the sense of 
the psalm. Calmet says it intimates the 
end, or a pause, and that is its proper signi- 
fication; but as it is not always found at 
the conclusion of the sense, or of the psalm 
or song, so it is highly probable the ancient 
musicians put selah in the margin of their 
psalters, to show where a musical pause was 
to be made, or where the tune ended. 

SELEUOlA, a city of Syria, situated upon 
the Mediterranean, near the place where the 
Orontes discharges itself into the sea. St. 
Paul and Barnabas were at this place when 
they embarked for Cyprus, Acts xiii. 4. The 
same city is mentioned in 1 Mac. xi. 8. 

SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria, son 
and successor of Shalmaneser. He began 
his reign A. M. 3290, and reigned only four 
years Hezekiah, king of Judah, having 
refused to pay him tribute, though he after- 
wards submitted, he invaded Judea with a 
great army, took several forts, and after re- 
eated, insolent, and blasphemous messages, 
esieged Jerusalem ; but his army being 
suddenly smitten with a pestilence, which 
cut off a hundred and eighty-five thousand 
m a single night, he returned to Nineveh, 
where he was murdered in the temple of 
Nisroch by his sons Adrammelech and Sha- 
rezer, and was s^’^^eeded by his other son, 
Esar-haddon, 2 Kings xix. 7» 13, 37. 

SEPHARVAIM, a country of Assyria, 
2 Kings xvii, 24, 31. This province cannot 
now be exactly delineated in respect to its 
situation. The scripture speaks of the king 
of the city of Sepharvaim, which probably 
was the capital of the people of this name, 
2 Kings xix. 13; Isaiah xxxvii. 13, 

SEPTUAGINT. Among the Greek ver- 
sions of the Old Testament, says Mr, Horne, 
the Alexandrian or Septuagint is the most 
ancient and valuable, and was held in so 
much esteem both by the Jews as well as 
by the first Christians, as to be constantly 
read in the synagogues and churches. Hence 
it is uniformly cited by the early fathers, 
whether Greek or Latin ; and from this ver- 
sion all the translations into other languages 
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which were anciently approved by the Chris- 
tian church were executed, with the excep- 
tion of the Syriac ; as the Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Gothic, and old Itahc or the Latin 
version in use before the time of Jerom ; and 
to this day the Septuagint is exclusively 
read in the Greek and most other oriental 
churches. This version has derived its name 
either from the Jewish account of seventy- 
two persons having been employed to make 
it, or from its having received the approba- 
tion of the sanhedrim or great council of the 
Jews, which consisted of seventy, or, more 
correctly, of seventy-two, persons. Much 
uncertainty, however, has prevailed concern- 
ing the real history of this ancient version ; 
^d while some have strenuously advocated 
its miraculous and divine origin, other emi- 
nent philologists have laboured to prove that 
it must have been executed by several persons 
and at different times. According to one ac- 
count, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
caused this translation to be made for the use 
of the library which he had founded at Alex- 
andria, at the request and with the advice of 
the celebrated Demetrius Phalereus, his prin- 
cipal librarian. For this purpose, it is re- 
ported, that he sent Aristeas and Andreas, 
two distinguished officers of his court, to 
Jerusalem, on an embassy to Eleazar, then 
High Priest of the Jews, to request of the 
latter a copy of the Hebrew scriptures, and 
that there might also be sent to him seventy- 
two persons, six chosen out of each of the 
twelve tribes, who were equally well skilled 
in the Hebrew and Greek languages. These 
learned men were accordingly shut up in the 
island of Pharos ; where, having agreed in 
the translation of each period after a mutual 
conference, Demetrius wrote down their 
version as they dictated it to him ; and thus, 
in the space of seventy-two days, the whole 
was accomplished. This relation is derived 
from a letter ascribed to Aristcas himself, 
the authenticity of which has been greatly 
disputed. If, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve is the case, this piece is a forgery, it 
was made at a very early period ; for it was 
in existence in the time of Josephus, who 
has made use of it in his Jewish Antiquities. 
The veracity of Aristeas’s narrative was 
not questioned until the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, at which tune, indeed, 
biblical criticism was, comparatively, in its 
infancy, Vives, Scaliger, Van Dale, Dr. 
Prideaux, and, above all, Dr. Hody, were 
the principal writers m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who atta-ked the genu- 
ineness of the pretended narrative of Aris- 
teas ; ami though it was ably vindicated by 
Bishop Walton, Isaac VossiusS, Whiston, 
Brett, and other modern writers, the ma- 
jority of the learned of our own time are 
fully agreed in considering it as fictitious. 
Philo, the Jew, who also notices the Septua- 
gint version, was ignorant of most of the 
circumstances narrated by Aristeas ; but he 
relates others which appear not less extraor- 
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dinary. According to him, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphuB sent to Palestine for some learned 
Jews, whose number he does not specify ; 
and these, going over to the island of Pharos, 
there executed so many distinct versions, all 
of which so exactly and uniformly agreed m 
sense, phrases, and words, as proved them 
to have been not common interpreters, but 
men prophetically inspired and divinely di- 
rected, who had every word dictated to them 
by the Spirit of God throughout the entire 
translation. He adds, that an annual festival 
was celebrated by the Alexandrian Jews in 
the isle of Pharos, where the version was 
made, until his tune, to preserve the memory 
of it, and to thank God for so great a benefit. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Sama- 
ritans have traditions in favour of their ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, equally extravagant 
with these preserved by the Jews. In the 
Samaritan Chronicle of Abul Phatach, which 
was compiled in th.3 fourteenth century from 
ancient and modern authors, both Hebrew 
and Arabic, there is a story to the following 
effect. That Ptolemy Philadelphus, m the 
tenth year of his reign, directed his attention 
to the difference subsisting between the 
Samaritans and Jews concerning the law, 
the fonner receiving only the Pentateuch, 
and rejecting every other work ascribed to 
the prophets by the Jews. In order to de- 
termine this difference, he commanded the 
two nations to send deputies to Alexandiia. 
The Jews entrusted this mission to Osar, the 
Samaritans to Aaron, to whom several other 
associates were added. Separate apartments 
in a particular quarter of Alexandria u ert 
assigned to each of these strangers, who were 
prohibited from having any personal inter- 
course, and each of them had a Greek scribe 
to wiitc his version. Thus were the law and 
other scriptures translated by the Samaritans; 
whose version being most carefully examined, 
the king was convinced that their text was 
more complete than that of the Jews Such 
is the narrative of Abul Phatach, divested, 
however, of numerous marvellous circum- 
stances with which It has been decorated by 
the Samaritans, who are not surpassed, even 
by the Jews, in their partiality for idle 
legends. 

A fact, buried under such a mass of fables 
as the translation of the Septuagint has been 
by the historians who have pretended to re- 
cord it, necessarily loses all its historical 
character, which, indeed, we are fully justi- 
fied in disregarding altogether. Although 
there is no doubt but that some truth is con- 
cealed under this load of fables, yet it is by 
no means an eesy task to discern the truth 
from what is false : the following, however, 
is the result of our researches concerning 
this celebrated version : — 

It is probable that the seventy interpreters, 
as they are called, executed their version of 
the Pentateuch during the joint reigns of 
Ptolemy Lagus and lUS son Philadelphus. 
The pseudo Ansteas, Josephus, Pliilo, and 
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many other writen whom it were tedious to 
eimmerate, relate that this version was made 
during the reign of Ptolemy II. or Philadel- 
phus; Joseph Ben Gorion, however, among 
the rabbins, Theodoret, and many other 
Christian writers, refer its date to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagus. Now, these two traditions 
ean be reconciled only by supposing the ver- 
sion to have been performed during the two 
years when Ptolemy Philadelphus shared the 
throne with his father ; which date coincides 
with the third and fourth years of the hun- 
dred and twenty-third Olympiad, that is, 
about B. C, 286 and 285. Further, this ver- 
sion was neither made by the command of 
Ptolemy, nor at the request nor under the 
superintendence of Demetrius Phalereus; 
but was voluntarily undertaken by the Jews 
for the use of their countrymen. It is well 
known, that, at the period above-noticed, 
there was a great number of Jews settled in 
Egypt, particularly at Alexandria: these, 
being most strictly observant of the religious 
institutions and usages of their forefathers, 
had their sanhedrim or grand council com- 
posed of seventy or seventy-two members, 
and very numerous synagogues, in which 
the law was read to them on every sabbath ; 
and as the bulk of the common people were 
no longer acquainted with biblical Hebrew, 
the Greek language alone being used in their 
ordinary intercourse, it became necessary to 
translate the Pentateuch into Greek for their 
use. This is a far more probable account of 
the origin of the Alexandrian version than 
the tramtions above-stated. If this transla- 
tion had been made by public authority, it 
would unquestionably have been performed 
under the direction of the sanhedrim, who 
would have examined and perhaps corrected 
it, if it had been the work of a single indivi- 
dual, previously to giving it the stamp of 
their approbation, and introducing it into 
their synagogues. In either case the trans- 
lation would probably be denominated the 
Septuagint, because the sanhedrim was com- 
posed of seventy or seventy-two members. 
It is even possible that the sanhedrim, in 
order to ascertain the fidelity of the work, 
might have sent to Palestine for some learned 
men, of whose assistance and advice they 
would have availed themselves in examining 
the version. This fact, if it could be proved, 
for it is offered as a mere conjecture, would 
account for the story of the king of Egypt’s 
sending an embassy to Jerusalem : there is, 
however, one circumstance which pioves 
that, in executing this translation, the syna- 
gogues were originally in contemplation, 
namely, that all the ancient writers unani- 
mously concur in saying that the Pentateuch 
was first translated. The five books of 
Moses, mdeed, were the only books read in 
the synagogues until the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria ; who having for- 
hid( icn that practice in Palestine, the Jews 
evaded his commands by substituting for 
the Pentateuch the reading of the prophetic 
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books. When, afterwards, the Jews were 
delivered from the tyranny of the kings of 
Syria, they read the law and the prophets 
alternately in the synagogues $ and the same 
custom was adopted by the Hellenistic or 
OrsBcising Jews. 

But, whatever was the real number of the 
authors of the version, their introduction of 
Coptic words, such as of^i, &c., 

as well as their rendering of ideas piu*ely 
Hebrew altogether in the Egyptian manner, 
clearly prove that they were natives of Egypt 
Thus, they express the creation of the world, 
not by the proper Greek word miffis, but by 
y4ywis, a term employed by the philosophers 
of Alexandria to express the origin of the 
universe. The Hebrew word thummim, 
Exod. xxviii. 30, which signifies “perfec- 
tions,” they render truth. The dif- 

ference of style also indicates the version to 
have been the work not of one but of several 
translators, and to have been executed at 
different times. The best qualified and most 
able among them was the translator of the 
Pentateuch, who was evidently master of 
both Greek and Hebrew : he has religiously 
followed the Hebrew text, and has in various 
instances introduced the most suitable and 
best chosen expressions. From the very 
close resemblance subsisting between the 
text of the Greek version and the text of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, Louis De Dieii, Sel- 
den, Whiston, Hassencamp, and Bauer, are 
of opinion that the author of the Alexandrian 
version made it from the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. And in proportion as these two cor- 
respond, the Greek differs from the Hebrew. 
This opinion is further supported by the de- 
clarations of Origen and Jerom, that the 
translator found the venerable name of Je- 
hovah not in the letters in common use, but 
in very ancient characters ; and also by the 
fact that those consonants m the Septuagint 
are frequently confounded together, the 
shapes of which are similar in the Samaritan, 
but not in the Hebrew, alphabet. This hy- 
pothesis, however ingenious and plausible, 
is by no means determinate ; and what mili- 
tates most against it is, the inveterate enmity 
subsisting between the Jews and Samaritans, 
added to the constant and unvarying testi- 
mony of antiq^uity, that the Greek version of 
the Pentateuch was executed by Jews. There 
is no other way by which to reconcile these 
conflicting opinions than by supposing either 
that the manuscript used by the Egyptian 
Jews approximated towards the letters and 
text of the Samaritan Pentateuch, or that 
the translators of the Septuagint made use 
of manuscripts written in ancient characters. 
Next to the Pentateuch, for ability and 
fidelity of execution, ranks the translation 
of the book of Proverbs, the author of which 
was well skilled m the two languages: 
Michaelis is of opinion that, of all the books 
of the Septuagint, the style of the Proverbs 
is the best, the translator having clothed the 
most ingenious thoughts in as neat and ele- 
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gant language as was ever used by a Pytba« 
gorean sage, to express his philosophical 
maxims. 

The Septuagint version, though originally 
made for the use of the Egyptian Jews, gra- 
dually acquired the highest authority among 
the Jews of Palestine, who were acquainted 
with the Greek language, and subsequently 
also among Christians : it appears, indeed, 
that the legend above confuted, of the trans- 
lators having been divinely inspired, was in- 
vented in order that the LXX. might be held 
in the greater estimation. Philo, the Jew, a 
native of Egypt, has evidently followed it in 
his allegorical expositions of the Mosaic law ; 
and though Dr. Hody was of opinion that 
Josephus, who was a native of Palestine, 
corroborated his work on Jewish Antiquities 
from the Hebrew text, yet Salmasius, Bo- 
chart, Bauer, and others, have shown that 
he has adhered to the Septuagint throughout 
that work. How extensively this version 
was in use among the Jews, appears from 
the solemn sanction given to it by the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament, who 
have in very many passages quoted the Greek 
version of the Old Testament. Their exam- 
pie was followed by the earlier fathers and 
doctors of the church, who, with the excep- 
tion of Origen and Jerom, were unacquainted 
with Heb|[ew : notwithstanding their zeal for 
the word of God, they did not exert them- 
selves to learn the original language of Ihe 
sacred writings, but acquiesced in the Greek 
representation of them, judging it, no doubt, 
to be fully sufficient for all the purposes of 
their pious labours. The Greek scriptures 
were tne only scriptures known to or valued 
by the Greeks. This was the text commented 
on by Chrysostom and Theodorct; it was this 
which furnished topics to Athanasius, Nazi- 
anzen, and Basil. From this fountain the 
stream was derived to the Latin church, first 
by the Italic or Vulgate translation of the 
scriptures, which was made from the Sep- 
tuagint, and not from the Hebrew; and, 
secondly^ by the study of the Greek fathers. 
It was by this borrowed light that the Latin 
fathers illumined the western hemisphere; 
and, when the age of Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory, successively passed 
away, this was the light put into the hands 
of the next dynasty of theologists, the school- 
men, who carried on the work of theological 
disquisition by the aid of this luminary, and 
none other. So that, either m Greek or in 
Latin, it was still the Septuagint scriptures 
that were read, explained, and quoted as au- 
thority, for a period of fifteen hundred years. 

SEPTUAGINT CHRONOLOGY is that 
which 18 formed from the dates and periods 
of time mentioned in the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament. It reckons one 
thousand five hundred years more from the 
creation to Abraham than the Hebrew Bible. 
Dr. Kennicott, in the dissertation prefixed 
to his Hebrew Bible, has shown it to be very 
probable, that the chronology of the Hebrew 
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scriptures, since the period just mentioned, 
was corrupted by the Jews between A. D. 175 
and 200; and that the chronology of the 
Septuagint is more agreeable to truth. It is 
a fact, that, during the second and third 
centuries, the Hebrew scriptures were almost 
entirely in the hands of the Jews, while the 
Septuagint was confined to the Christians. 
The Jews had, therefore, a very favourable 
opportunity for this corruption. The follow- 
ing is the reason which is given by the ori- 
ental writers : It being a very ancient tradi- 
tion that Messiah was to come in the sixth 
chiliad, because he was to come in the last 
days, founded on a mystical application of 
the six days of the creation, the contrivance 
was to shorten the age of the world from 
about 5500 to 3760; and thence to prove 
that Jesus could not be the Messiah. Dr. 
Kennicott adds, that some Hebrew copies, 
having the larger chronology, were extant 
till the time of Eusebius, ana some till the 
year 700. 

SEPULCHRES. The descriptions of the 
eastern sepulchres by travellers serve to 
explain several passages of scripture. Shaw 
says, “If we except a few persons who are 
buried within the jirecincts of some sanc- 
tuary, the rest are carried out at a small dis- 
tance from their cities and villages, where a 
great extent of ground is allotted for that 
purpose. Each family has a particular por- 
tion of It, walled m like a garden, where the 
bones of their ancestors have remained un- 
disturbed for many generations : for m these 
inclosures the graves are all disiaict and 
separate, having each of them a stone placed 
upright, both at the head and feet, inscribed 
with the name of the 2)ersoii who liclh there 
interred, whilst the intermediate space is 
cither planted with flowers, bordered round 
with stone, or paved all over with tiles. 
The graves of the principal citizens are fur- 
ther distinguished by some square chambers 
or cupolas that are built over them, Mark 
V. 3. Now, as all these different sorts of 
tombs and sepulchres, with the very walls 
likewise of the inclosures, are constantly 
kept clean, white-washed, and beautified, 
they continue to this day to be an excellent 
comment upon that expression of our Savi- 
our, where he mentions the garnishing of 
the sepulchres, Matt, xxiii. 29; and again, 
verse 27, where he compares the scribes, 
pharisees, and hypocrites, to whited sepul- 
chres.” "With respect to the demoniacs who 
are said by St. Matthew to come out of 
the tombs, Light observes, “ I trod the 
ground celebrated for the miracle of the un- 
clean spirit, driven by our Saviour amongst 
the swine. The tombs still exist in the form 
of caverns, on the sides of the hills that rise 
from the shore of the lake ; and from their 
•wild appearance may well be considered the 
habitation of men exceeding fierce, possessed 
by a devil; they extend at a distance for 
more than a mile from the present town.” 
In the account we have of the resurrection 
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of La2ftra8, when Mary went suddenly out 
to meet Jesus, the Jews supposed that she 
was gone to the grave, “to weep there.*' 
The following extract from Buckingham 
illustrates this : “Not far from the spot at 
which we halted to enjoy this enchanting 
view, was an extensive cemetery, at which we 
noticed the custom so prevalent among east- 
ern nations of visiting the tombs of their 
deceased friends. These were formed with 
great care, and finished with extraordinary 
neatness : and at the foot of each grave was 
enclosed a small earthen vessel, in which 
was planted a sprig of myrtle, regularly 
watered every day by the mourning friend 
who visited it. Throughout the whole of 
this extensive place of burial we did not 
observe a single grave to which this token 
of respect and sorrow was not attached ; and, 
scattered among the tombs, in different quar- 
ters of the cemetery, we saw from twenty to 
thirty parties of females, sitting near the 
honoured remains of some recently lost and 
deeply regretted relative or friend, and either 
W'atering their myrtle plants, or strewing 
flowers over the green turf that closed upon 
their heads." See Burial. 

SERPENT. In Egypt and other oriental 
countries, a serpent was the common symbol 
of a powerful monarch ; it was embroidered 
on the robes of princes, and blazoned on 
their diadem, to signify their absolute power 
and invincible might, and that, as the wound 
inflicted by the basilisk is incurable, so, the 
fatal eflects of their displeasure were neither 
to be avoided nor endured. These are the 
allusions involved m the address of the pro- 
phet, to the irreconcilable enemies of his 
nation : “ Rejoice not thou, whole Palestina, 
because the rod of him that smote thee is 
broken; for out of the sei pent’s roots shall 
come forth a cockatrice, and his fruit shall 
be a fiery flying serpent,’* Isaiah xiv. 29. 
IJzziah, the king of Judah, had subdued the 
Philistines; but, taking advantage of the 
weak reign of Ahaz, they again invaded the 
kingdom of Judea, and reduced some cities 
in the southern part of the country under 
their dominion. On the death of Ahaz, 
Isaiah delivers this prophecy, threatening 
them “with a more severe chastisement from 
the hand of Hezekiah, the grandson of Uz- 
ziah, by whose 'idctorious arms they had 
been reduced to sue for peace; which he 
accomplished, when “ he smote the Philis- 
tines, even unto Gaza, and the borders there- 
of,** 2 Kings xviii. 8. Uzziah, therefore, 
roust be meant by the rod that smote them, 
and by the serpent from whom should spring 
the fiery flying serpent, that is, Hezekiah, a 
much more terrible enemy than even Uzziah 
had been. But the symbol of regal power 
which the oriental kings preferred to all 
others, was the basilisk. Tins fact is attested 
by its Arabian name meUcha, from the He- 
brew verb malach, “to reign;’’ from its 
Greek name €wftKiorKoi, and its I^ratin name 
ftjfulus ; all of which, it is asserted, referred 
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to the conspicuous place it occupied among 
the regal ornaments of the east. The basi- 
lisk is of a reddish colour, and its head is 
decorated with a crest in the form of a 
crown ; it is not entirely prostrate, like other 
serpents, but moves along with its head and 
half the body erect ; the other parts sweep 
the ground behind. 

And wind its spacious back in rolling qpbea 
All the other species of serpents are said to 
acknowledge the superiority of the real or the 
fabled basilisk, by flying from its presence, 
and hiding themselves in the dust. It is also 
supposed to live longer than any other ser- 
pent; the ancient heathens therefore pro- 
nounced It immortal, and placed it in the num- 
ber of their deities ; and because it had the 
dangerous power, in general belief, of killing 
with Its pestiferous breath the strongest ani- 
mals, it seemed to them invested with the 
power of life and death. It became, therefore, 
the favourite symbol of kings ; and was em- 

a ^ed by the prophet, to symbolize the great 
good Hezekiah, with strict propriety, 

2. The cerastes, or horned snake. The 
only allusion to this species of serpent in- the 
sacred volume occurs m the valedictory pre- 
dictions of Jacob, where he describes the 
character and actions of Dan and his pos- 
terity : “ Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder, m the path, that biteth tne 

horse’s heels, so that his rider shall fall back- 
ward," Gen. xlix. 17. It is indisputably 
clear, that the patriarch intended some kind 
of serpent; for the circumstances will not 
apply to a fi eebooter watching for his prey. 

It only remains to investigate the species to 
which it belongs. The principal care of the 
Jewish writers is to ascertain the etymolog)’’ 
of the name, about which their sentiments 
are much divided. The Arabian authors 
quoted by Bochart inform us, that the sephu 
phon is a most pernicious reptile, and very 
dangerous to man. It is of a sandy colour, 
variegated with black and white spots. The 
particulars in the character of Dan, however, 
agree better with the cerastes, or horned 
snake, than with any other species of ser- 
pent It lies in wait for passengers in the 
sand, or in the rut of the wheels on the high- 
way. From its lurking place, it treacherously 
bites the horse’s heels, so that the rider falls 
backward, in consequence of the animal’s 
hinder legs becoming almost immediately 
torpid by the dreadful activity of the poison. 

The cerastes is equally formidable to man * 
and the lower animals ; and the more dan- 
gerous, because it is not easy to distinguish 
him from the sand in which he lies ; and he 
never spares the helpless traveller who un- 
warily comes within his reach. Like the 
cerastes, Dan was to excel in cunning and 
artifice, to prevail against his enemies rather 
by his policy in the cabinet than by his 
valour in the field. 

3. The seraph, or fiery flying serpent, to a 
biblical student, is one of the most interest- 
ing creatures that has yet been mentioned. 
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It bears the name of an order among the 
hosts of heaven, whom Isaiah beheld in 
vision, placed above the throne of Jehovah 
in the temple ; the brazen figure of this ser- 
pent is supposed to be a type of our blessed 
Redeemer, who was for our salvation lifted 
up upon the cross, as the serpent was elevated 
in the camp of Israel, for the preservation of 
that people. It is the only species of serpent 
which the almighty Creator has provided 
with wings, by means of which, instead of 
creeping or leaping, it rises from the ground, 
and, leaning upon the extremity of its tail, 
moves with great velocity. It is a native of 
Efjypt, and the deserts of Arabia ; and re- 
ceives its name from the Hebrew verb seraph, 
which signifies to burn, in allusion to the 
violent inflammation which its poison pro- 
duces, or rather to its fiery colour, which the 
brazen serpent was intended to represent. 
Bochart is of opinion, that the seraph is the 
same as the hydrus, or, as Cicero calls it, 
the serpent of the wateis. For, in the book 
of Isaiah, the land of Egypt is called the re- 
gion from whence come the viper and flying 
seraph, or burning serpent. Aillian says, 
they come from the deserts of Libya and 
Arabia, to inhabit the streams of the Nile ; 
and that they have the form of the hydrus. 

The existence of winged serpents is at- 
tested by many writers of modern times. A 
kind of snakes were discovered among the 
Pyrenees, from whose sides proceeded carti 
lages in the form of wings ; and Scaliger 
mentions a peasant who killed a serpent of 
the same species which attacked him, and 
presented it to the king of France. Le Blanc, 
as quoted by Bochart, says, at tlie head of 
lake Chiamay are extensive woods and vast 
marshes, which it is very dangerous to ap- 
proach, because they are infested with very 
large serpents, which, raised from the ground 
on wings resembling those of bats, and lean- 
ing on the extremity of their tails, move with 
great rapidity. They exist, it is reported, 
about these places in so great numbers, that 
they have almost laid w’aste the neighbour- 
ing province. And, in the same work, Le 
Blanc affirms that he had seen some of them 
of immense size, which, when hungry, rushed 
impetuously on sheep and other tame animals. 
But the original term does not always 

signify flying with wings ; it often expresses 
vibration, swinging backwaids and forwards, 
a tremulous motion, a fluttering ; and this is 
precisely the motion of a serpent, when be 
springs from one tree to another. Niebuhr 
mentions a sort of serpent at Bassorah, which 
they call heie thiare, ** They commonly keep 
upon the date trees; and as it would be 
laborious for them to come down from a 
very high tree, in order to ascend another, 
they twist themselves by the tail to a branch 
of the former, which, making a spring by the 
motion they give it, throws them to the 
branches of the second. Hence it is that the 
modern Arabs call them flying serpents, heie 
thiare. Admiral Anson also speaks of the 
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flying serpents that he met with at the island 
01 Quibo, but which were without wings.*' 
From this account it may be inferred, that 
the flying serpent mentioned in the prophet 
was of that species of serpents which, from 
their swift darting motion, the Greeks call 
acontias, and the Romans, jaeulus. The 
original phrase will bear another interpreta- 
tion, which, perhaps, approaches still nearer 
the truth. The verb sometimes means 
to sparkle, to emit coruscations of light. In 
this sense, the noun riEJi^n frequently occurs 
in the sacred volume; thus Zophar says: 
“ The coruscation, shall be as the 

morning.** The woid in the verse under 
consideration may therefore refer to the 
ruddy colour of that serpent, and express the 
sparkling of the blazing sunbeams upon its 
scales, which are extremely brilliant. 

4. The dragon. In Hebrew, the word 
signifies either a dragon or a whale. As the 
name of a serpent, it frequently denotes one 
of any species ; as when the rod of Moses is 
said to have been turned into a serpent, pan!?. 
But, in its more strict and appropriate ap- 
plication, it 18 the proper name of the dragon, 
which differs from the serpent chiefly in its 
size. “ Three kinds of dragons were formerly 
distinguished in India. 1. Those of the hills 
and mountains. 2 Those of the valleys and 
caves. 3. I’liose of the fens and marshes. 
The first is the largest, and covered with 
scales resplendent as burnished gold. They 
have a kind of beard hanging from their 
lower jaw, their aspect is frightful, their cry 
loud and shrill, their crest bright yellow, and 
they have a protuberance on their heads, as 
the colour of a burning coal. Those of the 
flat country are of a silver colour, and fre- 
quent rivers, to which the former never 
come. Those of the marshes arc black, slow, 
and have no crest. Their bite is not venom- 
ous, though the creatures be dreadful.** This 
description agrees in every particular with 
the boa, which is justly considered as the 
proper dragon. But so great is the in- 
consistency of the human mind, that the 
creature which is now an object of uni- 
versal dislike was, in early times, honoured 
with religious worship by every nation of 
the earth. Rites were devised and temples 
built to its honour; and priests were ap- 
pointed to conduct the ceremonies. These 
miserable idolaters appeared before the altars 
of their contemptible deity in gorgeous vest- 
ments, their heads adorned with serpents, or 
with the figures of serpents embroidered on 
their tiaras, when the creatures themselves 
were not to be had ; and in their frantic ex- 
clamations cried out, in evident allusion to 
the triumph which the old serpent obtained 
over our first mother, Eva, Eva. So com- 
pletely was satan permitted to insult our 
fallen race, that the serpent, his chosen 
agent in accomplishing our ruin, was actually 
raised to the first place among the deities of 
the heathen world, and reverenced by the 
most solemn acts of worship. The figure of 
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tlie serpent adarned the portals of the proud- 
est temples in the east. 

The serpent was a very common^ symbol 
of the sun ; and he is represented bitmg his 
tail, and with his body formed into a circle, 
in order to indicate the ordina^ course of 
this luminary j and under this form it was 
an emblem of time and eternity. The ser- 
pent was also the symbol of medicine, and^ 
of the gods which presided over it, as of 
Apollo and iKsculapius. In most of the 
ancient rites we find some allusion to the 
serpent, under the several titles of Ob, 
Ops, Python, &c. This idolatry is alluded 
to by Moses, Leviticus xx. 27. The woman 
of Kndor, who had a familiar spirit, is 
called Oub, or Ob, and it is interpreted 
Pythonissa: the place where she resided, 
says the learned Mr. Bryant, seems to have 
been named from the worship then instituted; 
for Endor is compounded of En-ador, and 
signifies fotis pithonis, the “fountain of light,” 
the oracle of the god Ador; which oracle was 
probably founded by the Canaanites, and had 
never been totally suppressed. Ilis pillar 
was also called Abbadir, or Abadir, com- 
pounded of ab and adir, and meaning the 
serpent deity Addir, the same as Adorus. In 
the orgies of Bacchus, the persons who par- 
took of the ceremony, used to carry serpents 
in their hands, and with horrid screams call 
upon Eva I Eva I Eva being, according to 
the writer just mentioned, the same as epha, 
or opha, which the Greeks rendered ophis, and 
by it denoted a serpent, and containing no al- 
lusion to Eve, as above conjectured. These 
ceremonies, and this symbolic worship, began 
among the magi, who were the sons of Chus; 
and by them they were propagated in various 
parts. Wherever the Ammonians founded 
any places of worship, and introduced their 
rites, there was generally some story of a 
serpent. There was a legend about a serpent 
at Colchis, at Thebes, and at Delphi ; and 
likewise in other places. The Greeks called 
Apollo himself Python, which is the same 
as Oupis, Opis, or Oub, In Egypt there was 
a serpent named Thermuthis, which was 
looked upon as very sacred ; and the natives 
are said to have made use of it as a royal 
tiara, with which they ornamented the statues 
of Isis. The kings of Egypt wore high bon- 
nets, terminating in a round ball, and sur- 
rounded with figures of asps; and the priests 
likewise had the representation of serpents 
upon their bonnets. Abadon, or Abandon^ 
mentioned in the Revelation, ix. 11, is sup- 
posed by Mr. Bryant to have been the name 
of the Ophite god, with whose worship the 
world had been so long infected. This wor- 
ship began among the people of Chaldea, 
who built the city of Ophis upon the Tigris, 
and were greatly addicted to divination, and 
to the worship of the serpent. From Chaldea 
the worship passed into Egypt, where the 
serpent deity was called Canoph, Can-eph, 
ana C’neuh ; it also had the name of Ob, or 
Oub^ ana was the same as the Basiliscus, or 
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royal serpent, the same as the Thermuthis, 
and made use of by way of ornament to the 
statues of their gods. The chief deity of 
Egypt is said to have been Vulcan, who was 
styled Opas ; he was the same as Osiris, the 
Sun, and hence was often called Ob-el, or 
Pytho, solj and there were pillars sacred to 
him, with curious hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
bearing the same name, whence among the 
Greeks, who copied from the Egyptians, 
everything gradually tapering to a point was 
styled obelos, or oheliscus. As the worship 
of the serpent began among the sons of 
Chus, Mr. Bryant conjectures, that from 
thence they were denominated Ethiopians 
and Aithiopians, from Ath-ope, or Atb-opes, 
the god whom they worshipped, and not 
from their complexion : the Ethiopes brought 
these rites into Greece, and called the island 
where they first established them, Ellopia, 
Solis Serpentis insula^ the same with Euboea, 
or Oubaia, that is, the Serpent-island. The 
same learned writer discovers traces of the 
serpent-worship among the Hyperboreans, at 
Rhodes, named Ophiusa, in Phrygia, and 
upon the Hellespont, in the islana Cyprus, 
m Crete, among the Athenians, in the name 
of Cecrops, among the natives of Thebes in 
Boeotia, among the Lacedaemonians, in Italy, 
in Syria, &c., and in the names of many 
places, as well as the people where the 
Ophites settled. One of the most early 
heresies introduced into the Christian church 
was that of the Ophitae, who introduced ser- 
pents emblematically among their rites. This 
is seen in many of the medals, the relics of 
Gnosticism which are still preserved. 

The form assumed by the tempter when 
he seduced our first parents, has been hand- 
ed down in the traditions of most ancient 
nations: and, though animals of the ser- 

E ent tribe were very generally worshipped 
y the Pagans, as symbols of the Agatho- 
demon ; they were likewise viewed as types 
or figures of the evil principle. 1 . One of 
the most remarkable accounts of the prime- 
val tempter under the shape of a serpent 
occurs in the Zend-Avesta of the ancient 
Persians. 2. To the dracontian Ahriman of 
the Persians, the malignant serpent caliya 
of Hindoo theology appears to be very close- 
ly allied. He is represented, at least, as the 
decided enemy of the mediatorial god; 
whom he persecutes with the utmost viru- 
lence, though he is finally vanquished by 
his celestial adversary. 3. The serpent ty- 
phon of the Egyptians, who is sometimes 
identified with the ocean, because the deluge 
was esteemed the work of the evil principle ; 
and the serpent python of the Greeks, who 
is evidently the same as the monster t^phon: 
appear to have similarly originated, in the 
first instance, from some remembrance of 
the form which satan assumed when in para- 
dise. Perhaps also the notion, that p^hon 
was oracular,— a notion which caused the 
so frequent use of serpents in the rites of 
divination, may have sprung from a recol- 
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lection of the vocal responses which the 
tempter gave to Eve under the borrowed 
li^re of that reptile. 4. We may still as- 
cribe to the same source that rebellious 
serpent whose treason seems to have been 
so well remembered among the inhabitants 
of Syria. Pherecydes, a native of that 
country, bestows upon him the (.Jreek name 
of ophioneus, or the “ serpent-god which, 
in fact, is a mere translation of the Syriac 
or Chaldaic nachash. He represents him, as 
being the prince of those evil spirits who 
contended with the supreme god Cronus, 
and who in consequence were ejected from 
heaven. 7'heir happiness being thus justly 
forfeited, they were henceforth plunged in 
the depths of Tartarus, hateful and mutu- 
ally hating each other From Syria and the 
east the legend passed into Greece, mingled, 
however, with allusions to the deluge. 5. 
The same evil being, in the same form, ap- 
pears again m the mythology of the Goths 
or Scythians. We are told by the ancient 
Scalds, that the bad principle, whom they 
denominate hhe, unites great personal beauty 
with a malignant and inconstant nature : and 
he is described, as surpassing all creatures 
in the depth of his cunning and the artful- 
ness of his perfidy. Here the pristine glory 
and majesty of satan, before tne lineaments 
of celestial beauty were defaced by his re- 
bellious apostasy, seem not obscurely to be 
alluded to : while the craft and malevolence, 
which mark his character as a fallen angel, 
are depicted with sufificient accuracy. 

The most remarkable corroboration, how- 
ever, of the Mosaic history is to be found 
in those fables which involve the mytholo- 
gical serpent, and in the worship which was 
so generally ofiered to him throughout the 
world. The worship of the serpent may be 
traced in almost every religion through an- 
cient Asia, Europe, Africa, America. But 
how an object of abhorrence could have 
been exalted into an object of veneration, 
must be referred to the subtilty of the arch- 
enemy himself, whose constant endeavour 
has been rather to corrupt than obliterate 
the true faith, that, in the perpetual conflict 
between truth and error, the mind of man 
might be more surely confounded and de- 
based. Among other devices, that of ele- 
vating himself into an object of adoration, 
has ever been the most cherished. It was 
that which he proposed to our Lord : “ All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.” We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that the same being who 
had the presumption to make this proposal 
to the Son of God, should have had the ad- 
dress to insinuate himself into the worship 
of the children of men. In this he was un- 
happily but too well seconded by the na- 
tural tendency of human corruption. The 
unenlightened heathen, in obedience to the 
voice of nature, acknowledged his depend- 
ence upon a superior being. His reason as- 
sured him that there must be a God ; his 
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conscience assured him that God was good ; 
but he felt and acknowledged the preva- 
lence of evil, and attributed it, naturally, to 
an evil agent. But as the evil spint, to his 
unillumined mind, seemed as omnipotent as 
the good agent, he worshipped both; the 
one, that he might propitiate his kindness ; 
the other, that he might avert his displea- 
sure. The great point of devil-worship be- 
ing gained, namely, the acknowledgment 
of the evil spirit as God, the transition to 
idolatry became easy. The mind, once dark- 
ened by the admission of an allegiance di- 
vided between God and satan, became gra- 
dually more feeble and superstitious, until 
at length sensible objects were called in to 
aid the weakness of degraded intellect ; and 
from their first form as symbols, passed ra- 
pidly through the successive stages of apo- 
theosis, until they were elevated into gods. 
Of these, the most remarkable was the ser- 
pent; upon the basis of tradition, regarded, 
first as the symbol of the malignant being ; 
subsequently considered talismanic and ora- 
cular; and lastly, venerated and worship- 
ped as divine. 

SERPENT, Brasen. This was a figure 
of a serpent, caPed above the seraph, which 
Moses caused to be put on the top of a pole. 
Numbers xxi. 9, that all those bitten by the 
serpents, who should look upon this image, 
might be healed Our Saviour, in the 
Gospel of St. John, lii. 14, declares, that 

as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil- 
derness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up,” alluding to his own death, which, 
through faith, was to give life to the world. 
The brasen serpent was preserved among 
the Israelites down to the time of Hezekiah ; 
who, being informed that the people paid a 
superstitious worship to it, had it broken in 
pieces, and by way of contempt gave it the 
name of Nehushtan, that is to say, a brasen 
bauble or trifle, 2 Kings xviii. 4. See Type. 

SERVANT. This word generally signi- 
fies a slave. For formerly among the He- 
brews, and the neighbouring nations, the 
greater part of servants were slaves, that is 
to say, they belonged absolutely to their mas- 
ters, who had a right to dispose of their per- 
sons, their bodies, goods, and even of their 
lives in some cases. The Hebrews had two 
sorts of servants or slaves. Lev. xxv. 44, 45, 
&c. Some were strangers, either bought, or 
taken in the wars. The others were Hebrew 
slaves, who, being poor, sold themselves, or 
were sold to pay their debts ; or were delivered 
up for slaves by their parents, in cases of 
necessity. This sort of Hebrew slaves con- 
tinued in slavery but to the year of jubilee; 
then they might return to liberty again, and 
their masters could not retain them against 
their wills. If they would continue volun- 
tarily with their masters, they were brought 
before the judges ; there they made a de- 
claration, that for this time they disclaimed 
the privilege of the law, had their ears bored 
with an awl, by applying them to the door- 
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po»ta of their master, £xod. xxi. 2, 5—7, &c. ; 
and after that they had no longer any po^-j^r 
of recovering their liberty, except at the 
next year of jubilee. Servant is also taken 
for a man that dedicates himself to the 
service of another, by the choice of his own 
will and inclination. Thus Joshua was the 
servant of Moses, Elisha of Elijah, (ij^hazi 
of Elisha ; St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. Philip, 
and the rest, were servants of Jesus Christ. 

SETH, son of Adam and of Eve, was 
born A. M. 130, Gen. v. 3, 6, 10, 11. Seth, 
at the age of one hundred and five years, 
begat Enos, A. M. 236. He lived after this 
eight hundred and seven years, in all nine 
hundred and twelve years, and died A. M. 
1042. Seth was the chief of “ the children 
of God,** as the scripture calls them, Gen. 
vi. 2 ; that is, those who before the flood pre- 
served true religion and piety in the world, 
whilst the descendants of Cain gave them- 
selves up to wickedness. The invention of 
letters and writing is by the rabbins ascribed 
to this patriarch. 

SEVEN. The number seven is conse- 
crated, in the holy books and in the religion 
of the Jews, by a great number of events 
and mysterious circumstances. God created 
the world in the space of seven days, and 
consecrated the seventh day to repose. This 
rest of the seventh day, according to St. 
Paul, Heb. iv. 4, intimates eternal rest. And 
not only the seventh day is honoured 
among the Jews, by the repose of the sab- 
bath, but every seventh year is also conse- 
crated to the rest of the earth, by the name 
of a sabbatical year ; as also the seven times 
seventh year, or forty-ninth year, is the 
year of jubilee. In the prophetic style, a 
week often stands for seven years, Dan. ix. 
24 — 26. Jacob served his fathcr-in-law La- 
ban seven years for each of his daughters. 
Pharaoh’s mysterious dream represented to 
his imagination seven fat oxen, and seven 
lean ones ; seven full ears of corn, and as 
many that were empty and shrivelled. These 
stood for seven years of plenty, and seven 
of scarcity. The number of seven days is 
observed in the octaves of the great solem- 
nities of the passover, of tabernacles, and of 
the dedication of the tabernacle and the 
temple; the seven branches of the golden 
candlestick, the munber of teven sacrifices 
appointed on several occasions. Numb, xxvii. 
11, xxix. 17—21, &c. Seven trumpets, se- 
ven priests that sounded them, seven days 
to surround the walls of Jericho, Joshua vi. 
4, 6, 8 In the Revelation, are the seven 
churches, seven candlesticks, seven spirits, 
seven stars, seven lamps, seven seals, seven 
angels, seven phials, seven plagues, &c. In 
certain passages, the number seven is put 
for a great number. Isaiah, iv. ], says, 
that seven women should lay hold on one 
man, to ask him to marry them, Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel, says, 1 Sam. ii. 6, 
that she who was barren should have seven 
children. Jeremiah^ xv. 9, makes use of the 
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same expression. Ood threatens his peo- 
ple to smite them seven times for their trans- 
gressions, Lev. xxvi. 24, that is to say, se- 
veral times. The Psalmist, speaking of very 
pure silver, says it is ” purified seven times,*^ 
Psalm xii. 6. And elsewhere, ** Render unto 
our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom,*^ 
Psalm Ixxix. 12 ; punish them severely, and 
as often as they deserve it. The slayer of 
Cain was to be punished seven times ; but 
of Lamech seventy times seven times, Gen. 
iv. 15, 24. The slothful man thinks himself 
wiser than seven men, that set forth pro- 
verbs, Prov. xxvi. 16 ; he thinks himself of 
more worth than many wise men. St. Peter 
asks our Saviour, Matt. xvii. 21, 22, How 
many times should he forgive his brother ? 
till seven times ? And Christ answers him, 
1 say not only seven times, but seventy and 
seven times ; meaning, as often as he may 
offend, however frequent it may be. 

SHARON, Plain of, a beautiful and 
spacious plain extending from Caesarea to 
Joppa on the sca-coast, and eastward to the 
mountains of Judea ; and is celebrated for 
its wines, its flowers, and its pastures. It 
still preserves some portion of its natural 
beauty, and is adorned in the spring with the 
white and red rose, the narcissus, the white 
and oranp lily, the carnation, and other 
flowers ; but for the rest of the year it ap- 
pears little better than a desert, with here 
and there a ruined village, and some clumps 
of olive-trees and sycamores. This name 
was almost become a proverb, to express a 
place of extraordinary beauty and fruitful- 
ness, Isai. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2. But there are 
three cantons of Palestine known by the 
name of 8haron. The first, according to 
Eusebius and St. Jerom, is a canton between 
mount Tabor and the sea of Tiberias. The 
second, a canton between the city of Cae- 
sarea of Palestine and Joppa. And the 
third, a canton beyond Jordan, in the 
country of Basan, and in the division of the 
tribe of Gad. Modern travellers give this 
name also to the plain that lies between £c- 
dippe and Ptolemais. 

SHAVING. In time of mourning the 
Jews shaved their heads, and neglected to 
trim their beards. The king of the Ammon- 
ites shaved off half the beards of David’s 
ambassadors, which was the greatest insult 
he could offer. This will appear from the 
regard which the easterns have ever paid to 
the beard. D’Arvieux gives a remarkable 
instance of an Arab who, having received a 
wound in his jaw, chose to hazard his life 
rather than to suffer his surgeon to take off 
his beard. It was one of the most ijnfamous 
punishments of cowardice in Sparta, that 
they who turned their backs in the day of 
battle were obliged to appear abroad with 
one half of their beard shaved, and the other 
half unshaved. The easterns considered the 
beard as venerable, because it distinguished 
men from women, and was the mark of free- 
men in opposition to slaves. It was stiU, in 
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times comoaratively modern, the greatest 
indignity that could be offered in Persia. 
Shan Abbas, king of that country, enraged 
that the emperor of Hindustan had inadvert- 
ently addressed him by a title far inferior to 
that of the great shah-in-sbah, or king of 
kings, ordered the beards of the ambassadors 
to be shaved off, and sent them home to 
their master. “One of the buffoons of the 
bashaw,^* says Belzoni, “took it into his 
head one day, for a frolic, to shave his beard, 
which is no trifle among the Turks ; for 
some of them, I really believe, would sooner 
have their head cut off than their beard. In 
this state he went home to his women, who 
actually thrust him out of the door; and 
such was the disgrace of cutting off his 
beard, that even his fellow-buflbons would 
not eat with him till it was grown again ” 

SHEAF. After the feast of the })a8sovcr 
the Jews brought a sheaf into the temple, 
us the first fruits of the barley-harvest, 
Lev. xxiii. 10, 12 ; and these are the ceremo- 
nies that were then performed. On the iCth 
of the month Nisan, in the evening, when 
the feast-day of the passover was ended, 
and the second day was begun, which was 
a working-day, the house of judgment de- 
puted three men to go m solemnity, and ga- 
ther the sheaf of barley. The inhabitants 
of the neighbouring cities came together, to 
be present at the ceremony. The barley was 
gatnered m the territory of Jerusalem. The 
deputies demanded three times successively 
if the sun was set ; and were as often an- 
swered that it was. Then they demanded 
three times if they might be permitted to 
cut the sheaf, and permission was as often 
granted. They reaped it out of three differ- 
ent fields, witii three different sickles, and 
put the ears into three boxes to carry to the 
temple. I'liis sheaf was threshed in the 
court ; and of the gram they took a full 
omer, and, after it had been winnowed, 
parched, and bruised, they sprinkled oil 
over It, and added a handful of incense; 
then the priest, who received the oflenng, 
waved it before the Lord to the four quar- 
ters of the world, crosswise ; he cast part of 
It upon the altar, and the rest was his own. 
After this every one might begin to reap the 
harvest. 

SHEBA. Of “ the queen of Sheba,” 
mention is made 1 Kings x. 1, 2, &c. ; 2 
Chron. ix. 1, 2, &c. ; Matt. xii. 42; Luke 
xi. 31. She is called “ queen of the south,” 
and was, according to some, a queen of 
Arabia; and, according to others, a queen 
of Ethiopia. Josephus says, that Sheba 
was the ancient name of the city of Meroe, 
before Camhyses gave it that of his sister ; 
and that it was from thence the. queen came 
of whom we are speaking, lliis opinion has 
much prevailed. The Abyssinians at this 
day maintain, that this princess was of their 
country, and that her posterity reigned there 
a long time. They preserve a catalogue of 
them^ their names and successions. 
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SHEEP, nt9, occurs frequently ; and 
a general name for both sheep and goats, 
considered collectively in a flock, Arabic irain. 
The sheep is a well-known animal. The bene- 
fits which mankind owe to it are numerous. 
Its fleece, its skin, its flesh, its tallow, and 
even its horns and bowels are articles of 
great utility to human life and happiness. 
Its mildness and moflensiveness of temper 
strongly recommend it to human affection 
and regard ; and have designated it the pat- 
tern and emblem of meekness, innocence, 
patience, and submission. It is a social ani- 
mal. The flock follow the ram as their 
leader; who frequently disjilava the most 
impetuous courage m their defence ; dogs, 
and even men, when attempting to molest 
them, have often suflered from his sagacious 
and generous valour. There are two varie- 
ties of sheep found in Syria. The first, 
called the “ Bidoween sheep,” difiers little 
from the large breed among us, except that 
the tail ivS somewhat longer and thicker. The 
second is much more common, and is more 
valued on account of the extraordinary hulk 
of its tail, which has been remarked by all 
the eastern travellers. The carcass of one 
of these sheep, without including the head, 
feet, entrails, and skin, weighs from fifty to 
sixty pounds, of which the tail makes up 
fifteen pounds. Some of a larger size, fat- 
tened with care, will sometimes weigh one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the tail alone com- 
posing one third of the whole weight. Jt k 
of a substance between fat and marrow, and 
IS not eaten separately, hut mixed with the 
lean meat in many of their dishes, and often 
also used instead of butter. A reference to 
this part is made in Exod. xxix. 22 ; Levit. 
iii. 9 , where the fat and the tail werh to be 
burnt on the altar of sacrifice. Mr. Street 
considers this precept to have had respect 
to the health of the Israelites; observing, 
that “ bilious disorders are very frequent 
in hot countries ; the eating of fat meat is 
a great encouragement and excitement to 
them ; and though the fat of the tail is now 
considered as a delicacy, it is really unwhole- 
some.” The conclusion of the 17th verse, 
which is, “ Ye shall eat neither fat nor 
blood,” justifies this opinion. The prohibi- 
tion of eating fat, that is, of fat unmixed 
with the flesh, the omentum or caul, is 
given also, Levit. vii. 23. 

SHEKEL, bpm, signifies weight, money, 
shekel, siclus^ an Hebrew weight and mo- 
ney, Exod. XXX. 23, 24 ; 2 Sam. xiv 26. 
Shekel is used to denote the weight of any 
thing ; as iron, hair, spices, &c. Dr. Arbuth- 
not makes the weight of the shekel equal to 
9 dwt. 2^gr. English troy- weight; and the 
value equal to 2s. 3f(f. sterhng money : but 
the golcien shekel was worth 1/. 16^. 6d. Eng- 
lish money. Some are of opinion that the 
Jews had two kinds of shekels, namely, the 
common one already noticed, and the shekel 
of the sanctuary, which last they make dou- 
ble the former. But most authors make them 
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the same, and think that the word sanctuary 
is added to exj)ress a just and exact weight, 
according to the standards kept in the tem- 
ple or tabernacle. Moses, Numb, xviii. 16, 
and Ezekiel, xlr 12, say, that the shekel 
was worth twenty gerahs. 

SHEM, the son of Noah, Gen. vi. 10. He 
was born A. M. 1558. It is the opinion of 
the generality of commentators, that Shem 
was younger than Japheth, and the second 
son of Noah, for reasons given under the 
article Japheth. See also Gen. ix. 23 — 25. 
He lived 600 years, and died A. M. 2158. 
The posterity of Shem obtained their por- 
tion in the best parts of Asia. The Jews 
ascribe to Shem the theological tradition of 
the things that Noah had learned from the 
first men. Slicm communicated them to his 
children, and by this means the true reli- 
gion was preserved in the world. Some 
have thought Shem the same as Melchise- 
dec, and that he himself had been at the 
school of Methuselah before the deluge: 
that he gave to Abraham the whole tradi- 
tion, the ceremonies of the sacrifices of 
religion, according to which this patriarch 
afterwards oflered his sacrifices. But this 
opinion has no adeouate support Lastly, 
the Jews say, that he taught men the law 
of justice, and the manner of reckoning 
months and years, and the intercalations of 
the months All that can be said as to these 
speculations is, that Noah and all his sons 
were the depositaries of the knowledge which 
existed among men before the flood, and 
were perhaps both specially qualified by 
God first to attain it, and then to transmit it 
to their descendants. Shem had five sons, 
Elam, Asher, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aran, 
who peopled the richest provinces of Asia. 

SHljlPHEIiDJS. The patriarchal shep- 
herds, rich in flocks and herds, in silver 
and gold, and attended by a numerous train 
of servants purchased with their money, or 
hired fiom the neighbouring towns ana vil- 
lages, acknowledged no civil superior; they 
lield the rank, and exercised the rights, of 
sovereign princes ; they concluded alliances 
with the kings in whose territories they 
tended their flocks ; they made peace or war 
with the surrounding states ; and, in fine, 
they wanted nothing of sovereign authority 
but the name. Unfettered by the cumbrous 
ceremonies of regal power, they led a plain 
and laborious life, in perfect freedom and 
overflowing abundance. Refusing to con- 
fine themselves to any particular spot, (for 
the pastures were not yet appropriated,) 
they lived in tents, and removed from one 
place to another in search of pasture for 
their cattle. Strangers in the countries 
where they sojourned, they refused to min- 
gle with the permanent settlers, to occupy 
their towns, and to form with them one 
people. They were conscious of their 
strength, and jealous of their independence ; 

although patient and forbearing, their 
conduct proved, on several occasions, that 
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they wanted neither skill nor courage ta 
vindicate their rights and avenge their 
wrongs. In the wealth, the power, and 
the splendour of patriarchal shepherds, we 
discover the rudiments of regal grandeur 
and authority ; and in their numerous and 
hardy retainers, the germ of potent em- 
pires. Hence the custom so prevalent 
among the ancients, of distinguishing the 
office and duties of their kings and princes, 
by terms borrowed from the pastoral life : — 
Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, 
*Aya(jLi(ivova vroifi4va \amp^ is a phrase fre- 
quently used in the strains of Homer. The 
sacred writers very often speak of kings 
under the name of shepherds, and compare 
the royal sceptre to the shepherd^s crook : 
“ He chose David also his servant, and took 
him from the sheepfolds ; from following the 
ewes great with young, he brought him to 
feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inherit- 
ance. 8o he fed them according to the in- 
tegrity of his heart, and guided them by 
the skilfulness of his hands.^^ And Jeho- 
vah said to David himself : Thou shalt 
feed my people Israel, and thou shalt be a 
captain over Israel.” The royal Psalmist, 
on the other hand, celebrates under the 
same allusions, the special care and good- 
ness of God towards himself, and also to- 
wards his ancient people. “ I'he Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want.” ** Give 
ear, O shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock; thou that dwellest be- 
tween the cherubim, shine forth.” In many 
other places of scripture, the church is com- 
pared to a sheepfold, the saints to sheep, 
and the ministers of religion to shepherds, 
who must render, at last, an account of 
their administration to the Shepherd and 
Overseer to whom they owe th«ir autho- 
rity. 

The patriarchs did not commit their flocks 
and herds solely to the care of menial ser- 
vants and strangers; they tended them in 
person, or placed them under the superin- 
tendence of their sons and their daughters, 
who were bred to the same laborious employ- 
ment, and taught to perform, without reluc- 
tance, the meanest services. Rebecca, the 
only daughter of a shepherd prince, went to a 
considerable distance to draw water ; and it is 
evident, from the readiness and address with 
which she let down her pitcher from her 
shoulder, and gave drink to the servant of 
Abraham, and afterwards drew for all his 
camels, that she had been long accustomed 
to that humble employment. From the same 
authority we know that Rachel, the daughter 
of Laban, kept her father’s flocks, and sub- 
mittied to the various privations and hard- 
ships of the pastoral life, in the deserts of 
Syria. The patriarch Jacob, though he was 
the son of a shepherd prince, kept the flocks 
of Laban, his maternal uncle ; and his own 
sons followed the same business, both in 
Mesopotamia, and after his return to the 
land of Canaan. This primeval simplicity 
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was long retained among the Greeks. Homer 
often Hends the daughters of princes and 
nobles to tend the flocks, to wash the clothes 
of the family at the fountain, or m the flow- 
ing stream, and to perform many other 
menial services. Adonis, the son of Cinyras, 
a king of Cyprus, fed his flocks by the 
Streaming rivers : 

Eifomosut om adflumina pavit Adonit* 

ViR. ECLX.L18. 

Along the streams his flock Adonis fed." 

Drvdbn. 

Andromache, the wife of Hector, complains 
that Achilles had slain her seven brothers 
when they were tending their flocks and 
herds, Aeneas pastured his oxen on Mount 
Ida, when Achilles seized them, and forced 
the Trojan hero to flee. Phoebus himself 
was a keeper of oxen in the groves and val- 
leys of Mount Ida This custom has de- 
scended to modern times ; for in Syria the 
daughters of the Turcoman and Aiabian 
shepherds, and in India the Brahmin women 
of distinction, are seen drawing water at the 
village wells, and tending their cattle to the 
lakes and rivers. 

The flocks and herds of these shepherds 
were immensely numerous. The sheej) of 
the Bedoween Arabs in Egypt, and probably 
throughout the east, are very fine, black- 
faced and white-faced, and many of them 
clothed in a brown coloured fleece ; and of 
this superior breed the ample flocks of the 
Syrian shepherds consisted. So gicat was 
the stock of Abraham and Lot, that they 
were obliged to separate, because ** the land 
was not able to bear them.’’ From the pre- 
sent which Jacob made to his brother Esau, 
consisting of five hundred and eighty head 
of diflerent sorts, we may form some idea of 
the countless numbers of great and small 
cattle, which he had acquired in the service 
of Laban. In modern times, the numbers of 
cattle in the Turcoman flocks, which feed on 
the fertile plains of iSyria, are almost incre- 
dible, They sometimes occupy three or four 
days in passing from one part of the country 
to another. Ghardin had an opportunity of 
seeing a clan of Turcoman shepherds on their 
march, about two days’ distance from Alef)po. 
The whole country was covered with them. 
Many of their principal people with whom 
he conversed on the road, assured him, that 
there were four hundred thousand beasts of 
carriage, camels, horses, oxen, cows, and 
asses, and three millions of sheep and goats. 
This astonishing account of Chardin is con- 
firmed by Dr. 8haw, who states, that several 
Arabian tribes, who can bring no more than 
three or four hundred horses into the field, 
are possessed of more than as many thou- 
sand camels, and triple the number of sheep 
and black cattle. Russel, in his “ History of 
Aleppo,” speaks of vast flocks which pass 
that city every year, of which many sheep 
are sola to supply the inhabitants. I’he 
flocks and herds which belonged to the 
Jewish patriarchs were not more numerous. 
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The caro of such overgrown flocks, saya 
Paxton, I equired many shepherds. These were 
of diflerent kinds ; the master of the family 
and his children, with a number of herdsmen 
who were hired to assist them, and felt but 
little interest in the preservation and increase 
of then charge. In Hebrew, these persons, 
so different in station and feeling, were not 
distinguished by appropriate names; the 
master, the slave, and the hired servant, were 
all known by the common appellation of 
shepherds. The distinction, not sufficiently 
important to require the invention of a par- 
ticular term, is expressed among every people 
by a periphrasis. The only instance in the 
Old Testament, m which the hired servant 
is distinguished from the master, or one of 
his family, occurs in the history of David, 
where he is said to have left the sheep, 
TDIU; ** in the hand of a keeper,” while 
he went down to visit his brethren, and the 
armies who were fighting against the Philis- 
tines under the banners of Saul, 1 Sam. xvii. 
20. This word exactly corresponds with the 
Latin term custos^ “ a keeper,” which Virgil 
uses to denote a hireling shepherd, in nis 
tenth Eclogue : 

At^c vtinam ex ^bU unus vcstrl^w fuissem, 

Aut custof ffregiSf aut maiuroe viniior uvie. 

'* O that your birth and buBim'ss had been mine. 

To feed the flock, and prune the 8i>reading vine 

Wahton. 

In such extensive pastoral concerns, the vi- 
gilance and activity of the master were often 
insufficient for directing the operations of so 
many shepherds, who were not unfrequently 
scattered over a considerable extent of coun- 
try, An upper servant was therefore ap- 
pointed to superintend their labours, and 
take care that his master suffered no injury. 
In the house of Abraham, this honourable 
station was held by Eliezcr, a native of Da- 
mascus, a servant in every respect woithy of 
so great and good a master. 'Jlie numerous 
flocks of Pharaoh seem to have required the 
superintending care of many overseers, Gen. 
xlvii 6. Doeg, an Edomite, was entrusted 
with the %vhoic pastoral establishment of 
Saul, 1 Sam. xxi, 7. But m the reign of 
David, the important office of chief herds- 
man was abolished, and the vast flocks and 
herds of that monarch were entrusted to a 
number of superintendents ; animals of the 
same species forming a separate flock, under 
its proper overseer, 1 Chron. xxvii. 29. These 
overseers, in the language of the Hebrews, 
were called the princes of the flock; they 
were treated with great distinction, and seem 
to have been selected in the reign of David 
from among the nobles of his court. Eu- 
maeus, a person of noble birth, agreeably to 
this custom, was charged with the care of 
the herds of swine belonging to Ulysses. 
The office of chief shepherd is frequently 
mentioned by the classic authors of antiquity. 
Diodorus relates from Ctesias, that Simma 
was overseer of the royal flocks under Ninus, 
king of Assyria. According to Plutarch, one 
3 N 2 
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Samo managed the flocks and herds of Ne- 
optolemiis, the king of the Molos^ians. The 
office of chief shepherd was also known 
among the Latins ; for, in the seventh 
ifineid, Tyrrheus is named a« governor of 
the royal flocks : 

Tj/rrheimqvff paifT, cvi regia parent 

Amtenta, et late cu^iodUi crcdita campL 

** Their father, Tyrrheus, did his fodder bring; 

Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian king.” 

Drvoen. 

j^nd Livy informs ns, that Faustulus held 
the same office under Numitor, king of the 
Latins. But it is needless to multiply quo- 
tations ; every scholar knows that the Greek 
and Roman classics abound with allusions to 
this office, which in those days was one of 
great importance and dignity, on the faith- 
ful discharge of which, the power and 
splendour of an eastern potentate greatly 
depended The office of chief shepherd, 
therefore, being in pastoral countries one 
of great trust, of high responsibility, and 
of distinguished honour, is with great pro- 
priety applied to our Lord by the apostle 
l\tcr : “ And when the chief shepherd shall 
appear, yc shall receive a ciowii of glory 
which fadetli not away,” 1 Peter v 4. The 
same allusion occurs in these words of Paul : 

** Now the (iod of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Loid Jesus (Jirist, that 
great shepherd of the slieej), through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perlcct in every good woik to do his will,” 
lleb xiii 20. 

SHIBBOLETH, ‘San ear of corn,” was a 
word which the Gileadites used as the tost of 
an Ephraimite For the I^phrainutes could 
not, from disuse, jironounee the IJehiewletter 
s/ii/i/ Uioivfore, they said Sihhalcth instead of 
Shibboleth, Judges xii. (i The (iieeks, says 
Hartley, have not the sound nh in their lan- 
guage : hence they are liable to be detected, 
like the Ephraimites. I w’as struck wuth this 
circumstance, m leaining ''lurkish from a 
Greek tutor; pasha, he pronounced pasa ; 
shtmdi, he called simdi ; Dennsh, Derr is, &c. 
Shibboleth lie would, of course, pronounce 
Stbboleth. 

SHIELD. See Arms. 

SillLOlT, Gen xlix 10. The Hehrew^ext 
is, “ until Shiloh come.” All ('hristian cora- 
mentatorvS agree, that this word ought to he 
understood of the Messiah, that is, of Jesus 
Christ. The LXX. read it, “ IJntil the 
coming of him to whom it is reserved ” It 
must be owned that the signification of the 
Hebrew word Sliiloh is not well known. 
Some translate the clause, “The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, till he comes to 
whom it belongs;” others, “ till the coming of 
the peacemaker, or the pacific, or jirospeiity 
and some, “ The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah till its end, its rum,” till the downfal 
of the kingdom of the Jews. However, this 
much IS clear, that the ancient Jews are in 
this matter agreed with the Christians, in 
acknowledging that the word stands for 
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Messiah, the King. It is thus that tha 
paraphrasis, Onkelos and Jonathan, and the 
ancient Hebrew commentaries upon Genesis, 
and the Talmudists explain it. If Jesus 
Christ and his apostles did not make use of 
this passage to prove the coming of the 
Messiah, it was because then the completion 
of this prophecy was not sufficiently manifest. 
The sceptre still continued among the Jews; 
they had still kings of their own nation, in 
the persons of the Herods ; but soon after 
the sceptre was entirely taken away from 
them, and a people began to be gathered 
to Christ, out of the gentile nations. 

2. Shiloh, a cele&ated city of the tribe 
of Ephraim, tw^elve miles from Shechem, 
Joshua, xviii., xix., xxi. It was m this place 
that the tabernacle of the Lord was set up, 
when the people were settled in the country. 
The ark and the tabernacle of the Lord con- 
tinued at Shiloh from A. JVl. 2560 till 2888, 
when it was taken by the Philistines, under 
the administration of the High Priest Eli, 1 
Sam. iv. Here the prophet Ahijah dwelt, 

1 Kings xiv. 2. 

SlIJNAR, a province of Babylonia, where 
men undertook to build the tower of Babel, 
Gen XI 2; X. 10. (kilneh was built in this 
country. Amraphel was king of Shinar in 
the days of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 1. See 
Babylox. 

SIIISHAK, king of Egypt, declared war 
against Rehohoam in the fifth year of the 
reign of that prince, 2 Chron xii. 2, 3, &c. 
This Shisliak, according to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, was the greatest conqueror, and the 
most celebrated hero, of all antiquity, being 
the son of x\nimon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, 
and known to the (ireeks by the name of 
Bacchus, Osiiis, and Hercules ; was the 
Belus of the Chaldeans, and the Mars or 
Mavors of the Thracians, &c. He made 
great conquests in India, Assyria, Media, 
^Scythia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, &c. His 
army was at last routed in Greece by Perseus; 
which, with other circumstances, compelled 
him to return home 

SHITTIM, SITTIM, SITTAII, 
ntoiis Exod. XXV. 5, 10, 13, 23, 28; xxvi. 26, 
32, 37; xxvii. 1, 6; xxx. 5; xxxv. 7, 24; 
xxxvi. 20, 31, 36; xwvh. 1, 4, 10, 15, 25, 
28; xxxviii. 1,6; Dent. x. 3; Isaiah xli. 19. 
What particular species of wood this is, in- 
terpreters are not agreed. The LXX. render 
HaypTra incorruptible wood. St. Jerom 
says, the shittim wood grows in the deserts 
of Arabia, and is like white thorn, as to its 
colour and leaves : but the tree is so large as 
to furnish very long planks. The wood is 
hard, tough, smooth, and extremely beauti- 
ful. - It is thought that this wood is the 
black acacia, because that, it is said, is the 
most common tree growing in the deserts of 
Arabia ; and agrees with what the scriptures 
say of the shittim wood. The acacia cera 
grows abundantly in Egypt, in places far 
from the sea; m the mountains of 8inai, near 
the Red Sea, and in the deserts. It is of the 
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size of a large mulberry tree. The spreading 
branches and larger fimbs are armed with 
thorns, which grow three together; the bark 
is rough ; the leaves are oblong, and stand 
opposite each other ; the flowers, though 
sometimes white, are generally of a bright 
ellow ; and the fruit, which resembles a 
ean, is contained in pods like those of the 
lupin. “ The acacia tree,” says Dr. Shaw, 

being by much the largest and most com- 
mon tree in these deserts, Arabia Petraea, we 
have some reason to conjecture, that the shit- 
tim wood was the wood of the acacia ; especi- 
ally as Its flowers are of an excellent smell, 
for the shittah tree is, in Isaiah xli. 19, joined 
with the myrtle and other fragrant shrubs.” 

SHOES. To put off’ the shoes from one’s 
feet, was an act of reverence to the divine 
majesty of God, Exod. lii. 5. It was like- 
wise a sign of mourning and humiliation. 
David went up the ascent of mount Olivet 
barefoot, 2 Sam. xv. 30 ; Isai. xx. 2, 4 ; Ezek. 
XXIV 17. See Sandal. 

SHfiULDICfl. To give or lend the shoul- 
der for the bearing of a burden, signifies to 
submit to servitude, “ Jssachar bowed his 
shoulder la bear, and became a serv’^ant unto 
tribute,” Gen. xlix 15. And Isaiah x. 27, 
comforting Israel with the promise of deliver- 
ance fiom Assyria, says, ” His burden shall 
be taken aw'ay from off thy shoulder ” The 
scripture calls that a rebellious shoulder, a 
withdrawing shoulder, which will not submit 
to the )^oke; and to bear it together with 
joint consent, is termed “ serving with one 
shoulder.” To bear anything upon the shoul- 
der, is to sustain it, and this isajiplied to go- 
vernment and authority. Thus Messiah was 
to bear the government u])on liis shoulder. 

For unto us a child is horn, unto us a son 
is given : and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder : and Ins name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor,” &c , Isaiah ix. 6 ; 
and God promises Eliakim the son of Hil- 
kiah, to give him the key of the house of 
David, and to lay it upon his shoulder ; ” so 
he shall open, and none shall shut, and he 
shall shut, and none shall oiien;” that is, 
the sole authority shall rest upon him. 

SHUSHAN, or ^USA, the ancient capital 
of Persia, sealed on the river Ulai, the 
modern Abzal. After the union of the 
kingdoms of Media and Peisia by Cyrus, 
8usa was made the winter residence of the 
kings of Persia, from its southern position, 
and the shelter afforded by a range of moun- 
tains on the north and east, which rendered 
the heat insupportable in the summer season ; 
while Ecbatana, in Media, from its greater 
elevation, and more northern situation, was 
preferred at this season, as being more cool 
and agreeable. Here the transactions oc- 
curred related in the book of Esther. Here 
also Daniel had the vision of the ram with 
two horns, and the goat with one horn, &c., 
in the third year of Belshazzar’s reign. Susa 
was situated in the ancient province of Elam, 
or Elymais, called also Susiana, and no 
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forming a part of Kuzestan. It has for seve« 
ral hundred years, like Babylon, been reduced 
to a heap of undistinguished ruins. Mr, 
Kinneir says, ‘‘ About seven or eight miles 
to the west of Dezphoul, commence the 
ruins of Sims, stretching not less, perhaps, 
than twelve miles, from one extremity to the 
other. They extend as far as the east- 
ern bank of the Kerah ; occupying an im- 
mense space between that river and the 
Abzal; and, like the rums of Ctesiphon, 
Babvlon, and Kufa, consist of liillocks of 
earth and rubbish, covered with broken 
pieces of brick and coloured tile. The 
largest and most remarkable of these mounds 
stand at the distance of about two miles 
from the Kerah. The first is, at the loivest 
computation, a mile in circumference, and 
nearly a hundred feet in height; and the 
other, although not quite so high, is double 
the circuit of the former. These mounds 
bear some resemblance to the pyramids of 
Babylon; with this difference, that instead of 
being entirely made of brick, they are formed 
of cla) and pieces of tile, with irregular lay- 
ers of brick and moitar, five or six feet in 
thickness, to seive, it should seem, as a kind 
of prop to the mass. Barge blocks of mar- 
ble, covered with hierogl 3 'phiCH, arc not uii- 
frequently here discovered by the Arabs 
when digging in search of hidden treasure ; 
and at the foot of the most elevated of the 
pyramids stands the tomb of Daniel, a 
small and apparently a modern building, 
erected on the spot where the relics of that 
prophet are believed to rest The of 
the city of Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, 
infested by lions, hyrenas, and other bcasls 
of prey. 7’he dread of these furious animals 
compelled Mr. JMontcith and myself to take 
shelter for the night within the walls that 
encompass Daniel’s tomb.” Of tins tomb 
8ir floim Malcolm observes, tliat “it is a 
small Imilding, but sufficient to shelter some 
dervishes who watch the remains of the pro- 
pliet, and are supported by the alms of pious 
})ilgnins who visit the holy sepulchre. 'I’hese 
dervishes are now the only inhabitants of 
Susa; and every sjiecies of wild beast roams 
at large over that spot on which Rome of the 
jiioudest palaces ever raised by human art 
once stood.” He also observes, respecting 
the authenticity of this tomb, that “although 
the building at the tomb of Daniel be com - 
paratively modern, nothing could hai^e led 
to Its being built where it is, but a belief 
that this was the real site of the prophet’s 
sepulchre.” 

SIDDN, or ZIOON, a celebrated city and 
port of Phenicia, and one of the most ancient 
cities in the world ; as it is supposed to have 
been founded by Sidon, the eldest son of 
Canaan, which will carry it up to above two 
thousand years before (Jhrist. But if it was 
founded by Sidon, his descendants were 
driven out by a body of Pbenician colonists, 
or Cushira from the east ; who arc supposed 
either to have given it its name, or to havo 
3 N 3 
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retained the old one in compliment to their 
god Siton, or Da^on, Its inhabitants appear 
to have early acquired a pre-eminence in arts, 
manufactures, and commerce; and from their 
superior skill in licwing timber, by which 
must be understood their cutting it out and 
preparing it for building, as well as the mere 
act of felling it, Sidonian workmen were 
hired by Solomon to })repare the wood for 
the building of his temple. The Sidonians 
are said to have been the first manufacturers 
of glass ; and Homer often speaks of them 
as excelling in many useful and ingenious 
arts, giving them the title of UoAvdatddAoi, 
Add to this, they were, if not the first ship- 
wnghts and navigators, the first who ven- 
tured beyond their own coasts, and in those 
early ages engrossed the greatest part of the 
then commerce of the world. The natural 
result of these exclusive advantages to the 
inhabitants of Sidon was, a high degree of 
wealth and prosperity; and, content with 
the riches which their trade and manufactures 
brought them, they lived in ease and luxury, 
trusting the defence of their city and pro- 
perty. like the Tyrians after them, to hired 
troops ; so that to live in ease and security, 
is said in scripture to be after the manner of 
the Sidonians. In all these respects, how- 
ever, Sidon was totally eclipsed by her neigh- 
bour and rival, I'yre ; whose more enter- 
])ri8ing inhabitants pushed their commercial 
dealings to the extremities of the known 
world, raised their city to a rank in power 
and opulence unknown before, and con- 
verted it into a luxurious metropolis, and 
the emporium of the produce of all nations. 
After the subversion of the (irenan empire 
by the Romans, Sidon fell into the hands of 
the latter ; who, to put an end to the frequent 
revolt of the inhabitants, deprived it of its 
freedom. It then fell sueceshively under the 
power of the Saracens, the Seljukian Turks, 
and the sultans of Egypt; who, in 1289, that 
they might never more afford shelter to the 
Christians, destroyed both it and Tyre. But 
it again somewhat revived, and has ever 
since been in the possession of the Ottoman 
Turks. 

SIGN. This word is used in the sense of 
token and pledge ; as, when the Lord gave 
to Noah the rainbow, as a sign of liis cove- 
nant, Gen. ix. 12, 13; and when he ap- 
pointed to Abraham the use of circumcision, 
as the seal of the covenant he had made with 
him and his posterity, Gen. xvii. 11. Sign is 
also put for a miracle : ** Thou shall do 
these signs and wonders in the midst of 
Egypt,*’ Exod. iv. 7 — 9, &c. A sign or to- 
ken is often put for the proof or evidence 
of a thing ; For example, ‘‘ This shall be a 
token or sign unto tliee, that I have sent 
thee,** Exod.iii. 12. “Shew me a sign, that 
thou talkest with me,** Judges vi 17, that 
is, a proof, “ What shall be the sign,** or 
evidence, “that the Lord will heal me?” 
2 Kings XX, 8. This acceptation agrees with 
the first above mentioned ; as also what is 
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said in Gen. iv. 15, “ And the Lord set a 
mark or sign upon Cain he gave him a 
pledge that his life should not be taken away. 
The signs of heaven, and the signs of the ma* 
gicians, are the phenomena of the heavens, 
and the impostures of magicians, which they 
made use of for the purposes of deception ; 
** The Lord frustrateth the tokens or signs of 
the liars, and maketh diviners mad,** Isaiah 
xliv. 25. “Be not dismayed at the signs of 
heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at 
them,** Jer. X. 2. To be a sign was further 
to be a type, or prediction, of what should 
happen. Thus the prophet Isaiah, viii. 18, 
“ Behold, I and the children whom the Lord 
hath given me, are for signs and for wonders 
in Israel,” See also Ezek. iv. 3. 

SILAS, or SvLVANus, was, according to 
St. Luke, Acts xv. 22, one of the “ chief 
men amon^ the brethren,’* which makes it 
probable, that he was of the numlier of the 
seventy disciples. When a disjiute was rais- 
ed at Antioch about the observation of the 
legal ceremonies, they chose Paul, Barna- 
bas, Judas, and Silas, to go to Jerusalem, 
to advise with the apostles concerning this 
question. He is thought to be the same 
ISilas who is mentioned by the name of 
Sylvanus, in the title of the two qnstles of 
St. Paul to the Thessalonians.^ ot. Peter 
sent his first epistle by him from Rome, 
wherein he stiles him “ a faithful brother.” 
Silas joined himself to St. Paul; and after 
Saul and Barnabas had parted, on account 
of John Mark, Acts xv. 37 — 41, Silas fol- 
lowed St. Paul, and went with him to visit 
the churches of Syria and(/ilicia. 

SILENCE. This word not only signifies 
to refrain from speaking; but also, in the style 
of the Hebrews, it is taken for, “ to be quiet, 
to remain immovable.** As for example ; 
“ Sun, stand thou still upon (Jibeon, ** m 
Hebrew, be silent. “ And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed,” Joshua x. J2, 
13, or were silent, at the commandment of 
Joshua. 

SILOAH, the same as Siloam, Neh. hi. 15; 
Luke xiii. 4 ; a fountain under the walls of 
Jerusalem, towards the east, between the 
city and the brook Kidron, perhaps the same 
with Enrogel. Near this was a tower, Luke 
xiii. 4. 

SILK, As the word which is ren- 

dered “ silk” in our version more probably 
meant cotton, or rather muslin, it is doubt- 
ful whether silk is mentioned e.vprcssly in 
the scripture, unless, perhaps, in Isaiah xix. 
9, where we find the Hebrew word 
from piU^, yellowish, tawny ; which is gene- 
rally the natural colour of raw silk ; hence 
the Latin sericum: or it may be from the 
Seres, a nation whence the Greeks and Ro- 
mans first obtained the article silk. Calmct 
remarks that the ancient Greeks and Romps 
had but little knowledge of the nature of silk. 
The Seres communicated their silk to the 
Persians, from whom it passed to the Greeks, 
and from th^m to the Romans. But the 
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Persians and orientals for a long time kept 
the secret of manufacturing it among them- 
selves. Silk was first brought into Greece 
after Alexander's conquest of Persia, and 
came into Italy during the nourishing times 
of the Roman empire j but was long so dear 
in all these parts as to be worth its weight 
in gold. At length the emperor Justinian, 
who died in the year 365, by means of two 
monks, whom he sent into India for that 
purpose, procured great quantities of silk- 
worms* eggs to be brought to Constanti- 
nople, and from these have sprung all the 
silkworms and all the silk trade that have 
been since in Europe. *See Flax. 

SILVER, P]D!3, Gen. xx. 16; 1 

Peter i. 18; Actsiii. 4; xx. 33; a well-known 
metal, of a white shining colour; next m 
value to gold. It does not appear to have 
been in use before the deluge; at least Moses 
says nothing of it* he speaks only of the 
metals brass and iron, Gen iv 22. But in 
Abraham’s time it was become common, and 
traffic was carried on with it, Gen. xxiii. 2, 
15. Yet it was not then coined, but was 
only in bars or ingots ; and in commerce was 
always weighed. 

SIMEON, son of Jacob and Leah, was 
born A. M. 2247, Gen xxix 33 ; x.xxiV. 25. 
Jacob, on his death-bed, showed his indig- 
nation against Simeon and Levi for their cru- 
elty to the Shechemites, Gen. xlix. 5 : “I 
will divide them in Jaco^^, and scatter ther> 
in Israel.” And in effect these two tribes 
were scattered in Israel. As to Levi, he 
never had any fixed lot or portion ; and 
Simeon received only a canton that was dis- 
membered from the tribe of Judah, Joshua 
xix. 1, &c., and some other lands they went 
to conquer in the mountains of Seir, and the 
desert of Gedor, 1 Chron. iv. 27, 39, 42. 

2. Simeon, a holy man, who was at Jeru- 
salem, full of the Holy Ghost, and expecting 
the redemption of Israel, Luke ii. 25, 26, &c. 
The Holy Ghost had assured him, that he 
should not die before he had seen the Christ 
of the Lord ; he therefore came into the 
temple, prompted by inspiration, just at the 
time when Joseph and Mary presented Jesus 
Christ there, in obedience to the law. Si- 
meon took the child into his arms, gave 
thanks to God, and then blessed Josejih and 
Mary. It is believed, with good reason, 
that he died soon after he had given his tes- 
timony to Jesus Christ. Some have con- 
jectured, that Simeon, who received Jesus 
Christ into his arms, was the same as Simeon 
the Just, the son of Hillel, and master of 
Gamaliel, whose disciple St. Paul was. See 
Sanheohim. , 

SIMON MACCABA5US, surnamed Thos- 
fti, son of Mattathias, and brother of Judas 
and Jonathan. He was chief prince and 
pontiff of the Jews from A. M, 3860 to 3869, 
and was succeeded by John Hyreanus. ^ For 
the particulars of his life and transactions, 
see 1 Mac. ii. 65 ; v. 17 ; x- 74 — 82 ; xii. 33, 
&c ; xiii. 1, &c. ; xiv. 4, &c. ; xv. 1, &c. 
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2. Simon, the Canaatiite, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ. It is doubtful whether the 
name of Canaanite was derived to him from 
the city Cana in Galilee, or whether it should 
not be taken according to its signification 
in the Hebrew, by deriving it from the root 
kanay “to be zealous,” and this is the opi- 
nion of some learned men. See Luke vi. 
15, Acts i. 13, whero he is surnamed Zelotes ; 
see also Matt. x. 4 ; Mark hi. 18. 

3. Simon, brother of our Lord, Matt. xiii. 
55 j Mark vi. 3 ; that is to say, his cousin- 
german, being son of Mary, sister to the 
holy virgin. He is thought to be the same 
with Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, and son 
of Cleopas. 

4. Simon Magus. Of this heretic, or 
rather father of heresy, Dr. Burton gives the 
following account: — Justin IMartyr, about 
A. D. 140, presented a defence of (Chris- 
tianity to the emperor Anlonmus Pius, in 
which he mentions, as a well-known fact, 
that Simon, a native of Gittiim, a village in 
Samana, came to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius, w'as looked upon there as a god, 
and had a statue erected to him, with a 
Latin inscription, in the river Tiber, between 
the two bridges Justin adds, that nearly 
all the Samaritans, and a few also in other 
nations, acknowledged and worshipped bun 
as the supreme God. There is m this pas- 
sage such a minute detail, such a confident 
appeal to the emperor’s own knowledge of 
what the apologist was saying, that we can 
hardly suppose the story to be false, when 
not only the emperor, but every person in 
Rome, would have been able to detect, it. I 
w^ould observe, also, that Justin Martyr wats 
himself a native of Samana ; hence he was 
able to name the very place where Simon 
was born ; and w'hen he says, m his second 
defence, which was presented a few years 
later, “ 1 have despised the impious and false 
doctrine of Simon which is in my country 
when we sec the shame which he felt at the 
name of Christian being assumed by the fol- 
lowers of that impostor ; we can never be- 
lieve that he ^vould have countenanced the 
story, if the truth of it had not been notori- 
ous, much less would he have given to his 
own country the disgrace of originating the 
evil. 

Simon IVLgus was a native of Gittum, 
a town in Samana ; and it is stated in a 
suspicious document of ancient though 
doubtful date, that he studied for some time 
at Alexandria. Concerning the time of his 
birth, and of his first rising into notice, little 
can now be known, l^he only contemporary 
document which mentions him is the Acts of 
the Apostles ; and we there read, that, when 
Philip the deacon preached the gospel m 
Samana after the death of Stephen, “ there 
was a certain man, called Simon, which be- 
foretime in the same city used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samana, giving out 
that himself was some great one ; to whom 
they gave heed, from the least to the 
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Ipreatest, saying, This man is the great power 
of God. And to him they had regard, be- 
cause that of long time he had bewitched 
them with sorceries,” Acts viii. 9 — 1 1 • Ac- 
cording to my calculation, the death of Ste- 
phen happened in the same year with the 
crucifixion of our i.iOrd ; and it appears from 
the passage now quoted, that Simon’s cele- 
brity had begun some time before. We are 
then told that Simon himself believed 
also ; and when he was baptized, he conti- 
nued with Philip, and wondered, beholding 
the miracles and signs which were done,'' 
Acts vui 13 . 1 need not mention how he 
shortly fell away from the faith which he 
had embraced, and how St. Peter rebuked 
him for thinking that the gift of God might 
be purchased for money. Acts viii 20 ; but I 
would observe, that some of those persons 
who insist upon the fact that Simon was not 
a Christian appear to have forgotten that he 
was actually baptized. For a time, at least, 
he believed in Jesus Christ ; and part of this 
belief he appears always to have retained ; 
that is, he always believed that Jesus Christ 
was a being more than human, who came 
from God If these events happened, as 1 
have supposed, within a short time of our 
Lord’s ascension, the fathers had good rea- 
son to call Simon Magus the parent of all 
heresies ; for he must then have been among 
the first persons, beyond the limits of Jeru- 
salem, who embraced the gospel; and we 
might hope that there was no one before him 
who perverted the faith which he had pro- 
fessed. 

From the detailed account which we have 
of Simon m the Acts of the Apostles, I should 
be inclined to infer these two things : 1. That 
St. Luke knew no earlier instance of apostasy 
from the gospel ; and he mentions this be- 
cause it was the first : and, 2. I'hat when St. 
Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles the 
heresy of Simon was widely spread; and 
therefore he tells his readers how it had be- 
gun. Concerning the remainder of Simon’s 
life we know little, and in that little it is dif- 
ficuU to separate truth from fiction. 1 should 
be inclined, for the reasons given above, to 
believe the account of Justin Martyr, who 
Bays that Simon Magus went to Horae in the 
reign of Claudius, and attracted numerous 
followers. Eusebius quotes this passage of 
Justin Martyr; but he adds, upon some 
other authority, which he does not name, 
that St. Peter came to Rome at the same 
time ; and that, m consequence of his preach- 
ing, the popularity of the impostor was en- 
tirely destroyed. This would be a most inter- 
esting and important fact, if we were certain 
of its being true ; but Eusebius contradicts 
himself in his account of Simon Magus going 
to Home ; and later m i iters have so embel- 
lished the story of this meeting, and made 
the death of Simon so astonishingly miracu- 
lous, that criticism is at a loss to know what 
to behove. The account which %ve have of 
ISimon’s death is, m a few tvords, as follows * 
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St. Peter and St, Paul being both at Rome^ 
Simon Magus gave out that he was Christ t 
and, in proof of his assertion, he undertook 
to raise himself aloft into the air. The at- 
tempt at first appeared as if it would succeed ; 
but the two apostles addressing themselves 
in prayer to God, the impostor fell to the 
ground, and his death ensued shortly after, 
it is difficult to give this marvellous narra- 
tion, without forgetting that we are treating 
of a grave and sacred subject ; and the ques- 
tion for us to consider is, whether we are to 
look upon the whole as a fiction, or whether, 
as IS most probable, it contains a basis and 
groundwork of truth. I must observe, in the 
first place, that Arnobius, who did not write 
till the fourth century, is the first person 
who says anything of Simon’s death at all 
approaching to this story ; nor does he bv 
any means give it all the particulars whicn 
later writers have supplied. It will be ob- 
served, also, that Eusebius, who wrote after 
Arnobius, does not say anything of Simon’s 
extraordinary end ; but merely states that his 
credit and influence were extinguished, as 
soon as St. Peter began to preach in Rome. 
It IS probable, therefore, that no Greek 
writer before the time of Eusebms had men- 
tioned this story ; but, on the other hand, 
there is such a host of evidence, that the 
death of Simon Magus was m some way or 
other connected with the presence of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Rome, that we might 
be carrying our scepticism too far if we re- 
jected it. 

With respect to the doctrines of Simon 
Magus, we know for certain that Christ held 
a conspicuous place in the philosophy which 
he taught : but to define with accuracy the 
various jioints of this philosophy, is a diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, task. ’Fhe fathers 
perhaps may be suspected of laying too 
many impieties to the charge of this heretic ; 
and some of their accounts cannot be recon- 
ciled with each other. Still, however, we 
may extract from their writings an outline 
of the truth ; and in this instance, as before, 
i would attach particular weight to the au- 
thority of Justin Martyr. That writer says 
that nearly all the inhabitants of Samaria, 
and a few persons in other countries, ac- 
knowledged and worshipped Simon Ma^s 
as the first or supreme God : and in another 
place he says that they styled him God^ 
above all dominion and authority and power. 
Later writers have increased the blasphemy 
of this doctrine, and said that Simon declarea 
himself to the Samaritans as the Father, to 
the Jews as the Son, and to the rest of the 
world as the Holy Ghost. But I cannot 
bring myself to believe that he ever advanced 
so far in wickedness or absurdity. The true 
state of the case may perhaps be collected 
from the words of St. Luke, who tells us 
that Simon gave himself out to be “some 
great one,” and that the people said of him, 
“This man is the great power of God,” 
Acts viii. 10. Such is the title which he 
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bore before be bad beard of Christ; and 
there Is no reason to think that be afterwards 
raised bis pretensions, and identified himself 
with God. Ho gave himself out as “the 
great power of God,” that is, a person in 
whom divine power resided ; and, after he 
had heard the apostles, he seems to have so 
far enlarged bis doctrine, as to have said, 
that the God whose minister he was, and 
who had always been worshipped in Samana, 
had revealed nimself to the Jews by his Son, 
and to the rest of the world by the Holy 
Ghost. There is reason to believe that he 
declared himself to be the Christ who ap- 
peared to the Jews ; or rather, he said that 
the same spirit which descended upon Jesus 
bad descended afterwards upon himself ; for 
he did not believe that Jesus had a real body, 
but he taught that he was only a phantom. 
To this he added, that the Holy Ghost, by 
which God was revealed to the gentiles, 
resided in himself : and this I take to be the 
real origin of the story, that he was the God 
xvho revealed himself as the Father to the 
Samaritans, as the Son to the Jews, and as 
the Holy Ghost to the rest of the world. 

Another charge, which it is ecpially difficult 
to believe, relates to a female companion, 
whom he is said to have declared to be the 
first idea, or conception, which he, as God, 
put forth from his mind. By another men- 
tal process, in which this first idea was a 
partner, he produced the angels, and they 
created the world. All tins is highly mys- 
tical, and writers have had recourse to dif- 
ferent allegories, by which the absurdity 
may be explained. That Simon never iden- 
tified a real living person with an idea ema- 
nating from the mind of (iod, may, I think, 
be assumed as certain. But we see in this 
story evident traces of the (inostic doctrines. 
Valentinus, in the second century, made the 
first Cause, or Bythus, act upon or 

*Evpoia, that is, upon his own mind, and pro- 
duce the fiist pair of aeons Thrs, then, was 
the doctrine of Simon: the supreme God, by 
a mental process, produced different orders 
of angels, and they created the world. It 
was this same God, whose first or principal 
power resided in Simon Magus. But when 
later writers had said that he actually pro- 
claimed himself as God, it followed that it 
was he, who, by an operation of his own 
mind, produced the angels. If I have ar- 
gued rightly, I have freed the doctrine of 
Simon Magus from some of its impieties; 
but there is still much which is absurd, and 
much which is impious ; for he believed that 
the world was created, not bv the supreme 
God, but by inferior beings : he taught also, 
that Christ was one of those successive gene- 
rations of seons which were derived from 
God ; not the aeon which created the world ; 
but he was sent from God to rescue mankind 
from the tyranny of the demiurgus, or crea- 
tive jeon. Simon was also inventor of the 
strange notion, that the Jesus who was said 
to be born and crucified had not a material 
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body, but was only a phantom. His other 
doctrines were, that the writers of the Old 
Testament were not inspired by the supreme 
God, the Fountain of good, but by those 
inferior beings who created the world, and 
who xvere the authors of evil. He denied a 
general resurrection ; and the lives of him- 
self and his followers are said to have been 
a continued course of impure and vicious 
conduct. 

Such was the doctrine and the practice of 
Simon Magus, from whom all the pseudo- 
Christian or Gnostic heresies were said to 
be derived. Simon himself seems to have 
been one of those Jews who, as we learn 
from tife Acts of the Ajiostles, travelled 
about the country, exorcising evil spirits. 
But he was also a man of speculative mind ; 
and, having studied the doctrines of Plato, 
he entered into the questions which x\ere 
then so commonly agitated, concerning the 
eteiuity of matter, and the origin of evil 
Hence we find him embracing the opinion, 
that the world was created by angels, who 
xvere themselves produced from God. This 
was a corrupted Platonism. , Plato imagined 
that the ideas which were in the mind of the 
Deity created intellectual beings : Simon 
lauglit that the supreme (iod by an operation 
of his own mind produced the angels. The 
first mtt'lhgences of Plato were employed by 
(iod to create the world : Simon also taught 
that the angels, or aeons, created the world ; 
but m one resjiect the Gnostics had totally 
changed the jihilosophy of Plato ; for they 
taught that the angel, or angels, xvho cieated 
the xvorld, acted contiary to the wishes of 
the sujireine God. 

SIN, the transgression of the law, or want 
of conformity to the will of (iod, 1 John iii. 
4. Original sm is that whereby our whole 
nature is corrujited, and rendcied contrary 
to the nature and laxv of God ; or, according 
to the ninth article of the church of England, 
“ It IS that whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is, of his 
own nature, inclined to evil,” ‘Plus is some- 
limCvS called, “ indwelling sin,” Rom. vii. 
The imputation of the sm of Adam to his 
posterity, is also what divines call, with some 
latitude of expression, original sin. Ac- 
tual bin IS a direct violation of God’s law, 
and generally applied to those who are capa- 
ble of committing moral evil ; as opposed to 
idiots or children, who have not the right 
use of their powers. Sins of omission con- 
sist m leaxung those things undone which 
ought to be done. Sins of commission are 
those which are committed against affirm- 
ative precepts, or doing what should not be 
done. Sms of infirmity are those which 
arise from ignorance, surprise, &c. Secret 
sins are those committed in secret, or 
those of which, through blindness or pre- 
judice, we do not see the evil, Psalm xix. 
7 — 12. Presumptuous sms are those xvhich 
are done boldly against light and con- 
viction. The unpardonable sin is, accord- 
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ing to 80 xne» the ascribing to the devil the 
miracles which Christ wrought by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. This sin, or blasphemy, 
as it should rather be called, many scribes 
and pharisees were guilty of, who, beholding 
our Lord do liis miracles, affirmed that he 
wrought them by Heelzebub, the prince of 
devils, which was, in effect, calling the Holy 
Ghost satan, a most horrible blasphemy; 
and, as on this ground they rejected Christ, 
and salvation by him, their sin could cer- 
tainly have no forgiveness, Mark iii, 22 — 30. 
No one therefore could be guilty of this 
blasphemy, except those who were spectators 
of (ffinst’s miracles. There is, however, 
another view of this unpardonable offence, 
which deserves consideration : 'Fhe sin or 
lilasphemy against the Holy (ihost, says 
Bishop 'iomline, is mentioned in the first 
three Gospels. It appears that all the three 
evangelists agree in representing the sin or 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost as a 
crime which would not be forgiven ; but no 
one of them aflirins that those who had 
ascribed Christ's power of casting out devils 
to Beelzelmb, had been guilty of that sin, 
and in St. Imke it is not mentioned that any 
Biicli charge had been made. Our Saviour, 
according to the account in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, endeavoured to convince the 
Jews of their error ,* bat so far from accusing 
them of having committed an unpardonable 
sm m what they had said concerning him, 
he declares that “ whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of Man, it shall be for- 
given him i ” that is, whatever reproaches 
men u.ay utter against the Son of Man 
during his ministry, however they may 
calumniate the authority upon which he acts, 
it is still possible that licieafter they may 
icpent and believe, and all their sins maybe 
forgiven them ; but the reviling of the Holy 
Ghost IS describe J as an offence of a far more 
heinous nature . “ The blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men ” 
“ He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness.” “ Unto him 
that blaspheineth against the Holy Ghost it 
shall not be forgiven.” It is plain that this 
hin against the Holy Ghost could not be 
committed while our Saviour 'ivas upon 
earth, since he always speaks of the Holy 
Ghost as not being to come till after bis 
ascension into heaven. A few days after 
that great event, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost enabled the apostles to work miracles, 
and communicated to them a variety of other 
supernatural gifts. If men should ascribe 
these powers to Beelzebub, or in any respect 
reject their authority, they would blaspheme 
the Holy Ghost, from w'hom they were de- 
rived ; and that sin would be unpardonable, 
because this was the completion of the evi- 
dence of the divine authority of Christ and 
his religion; and they who rejected these 
last means of conviction, could have no other 
opportunity of being brought to faith m 
Christ, the only appointed condition of par- 


don and forgiveness. The greater heinous- 
ness of the sin of these men would consist in 
their rejecting a greater body of testimony ; 
for they are supposed to be acquainted with 
the resurrection of our Saviour from the 
dead, with his ascension into heaven, with 
the miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and with the supernatural powers which it 
communicated ; circumstances, all of which 
were enforced by the apostles when they 
preached the gospel; but none of whicli 
could be known to those who refused to 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah during 
his actual ministry. Though this was a 
great sin, it w^as not an unpardonable one, 
It might be remedied by subsequent belief, 
by yielding to subsequent testimony. But, 
on the other hand, they who finally rejected 
the accumulated and complete evidence of 
Jesus being the Messiah, as exhibited by the 
inspired apostles, precluded themselves from 
the possibility of conviction, because no far- 
ther testimony would be afforded them, and 
consequently, there being no means of re- 
pentance, they would be incapable of forgive- 
ness and redemption. Hence it aj'pears that 
the sm against the Holy Ghost consisted in 
finally rejecting the gospel as preached by 
the apostles, who confirmed the truth of the 
doctrine which they taught “ by signs and 
wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost,” Heb. ii. 4. It was unpar- 
donable, because this was the consummation 
of the proofs afforded to the men of that 
generation of the divine mission of Christ. 
I'his sm was manifestly distinct from all 
other sms ; it indicated an invincible obsti- 
nacy of mmd, an impious and unalterable 
determination to refuse the offered mercy of 
God It would appear from this, that those 
only committed or could commit this irre- 
raissible offence, who wei e witnesses of the 
mighty works wrought by the Holy Spirit in 
the apostles after Christ’s ascension and the 
day of pentecost. Our Lord’s declaration 
appears chiefly to respect the Jews 'I’his 
view will serve to exjilain those passages in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the 
hopeless case of Jewish apostates is described. 
But see Blasphemy. 

SIN, Desert of. To this the tenth sta- 
tion the Israelites came exactly a month after 
they left Egypt. And here again they mur- 
mured for ” the bread and the flesh-pots of 
Egypt,” So the Lord gave them quails for 
a day, and manna for for^ years, till they 
came to the borders of Canaan. On this 
occasion the institution of the sabbath was 
revived, as a day of rest, which had been 
intermitted during their Egyptian bondage. 
On this day there fell no manna, but on the 
preceding they were directed to gather two 
days’ provision. To perpetuate the memo- 
rial of “ this bread from heaven” to future 
generations, a pot of manna, which was pre- 
served fresh, bjr a standing miracle, was 
ordered to be laid up beside the ark of the 
covenant, in the sanctuary, Exod. xvi. 
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SINAI, a famous mountain of Arabia 
Petrasa, on which God gave the law to 
Moses, Exod. xix. I ; xxiv. 16 ; xxxi. 18 ; 
xxxiv. 2, 4, &c. ; Lev. xxv. 1 ; xxvi. 46. 
It stands in a kind of peninsula, formed by 
the two arms of the Red Sea; one extending 
north, called the Gulf of Kolsum ; the other 
extending east, called the Gulf of Elan. 
The Arabs call Mount Sinai by the name of 
Tor, that is, the mountain, by way of excel- 
lence; or Gibel Mousa, ‘*the mountain of 
Moses.” It is two hundred and sixty miles 
from Cairo, which is a journey of ten days. 
The wilderness of Sinai, where the Israelites 
continued encamped almost a year, and 
where Moses erected the tabernacle of the 
covenant, is considerably elevated above the 
rest of the country ; the ascent to it is very 
craggy, the greater part cut out of the rock ; 
then one comes to a large space of ground, 
which is a plain surrounded on all sides by 
rocks and eminences, whose length is nearly 
twelve miles. Toward the extremity of this 
plain, on the north, two high mountains ap- 
pear ; the highest is called Sinai, the other, 
Horeb. They are of very steep ascent, and 
do not stand on much ground in comparison 
to their extraordinary height. Smai is at 
least one third part higher than the other, 
and its ascent more upright and difficult. 
The top of the mountain terminates m an 
uneven and rugged space, which might con- 
tain about sixty persons. On this eminence 
is built a little chapel, called St. Catherine’s, 
where it is thought the body of this saint 
rested for three hundred and sixty years; 
but afterwards it was removed into a church 
at the foot of the mountain. Near this cha- 
pel issues a fountain of very good fiesh 
water ; it is looked upon as miraculous, it 
not being conceivable how water can flow 
from the brow of so high and so barren a 
mountain. Mount Horeb stands west of 
ISiiiai ; so that at sun -rising the shadow of 
Sinai covers Horeb Besides the little foun- 
tain at the top of Sinai, there is another at 
the foot of Horeb, which supplies the monas- 
tery of St, Catherine. Five or six paces from 
thence they show a stone, whose hciglit is 
four or five feet, and breadth about three, 
which they say is the very stone from whence 
Moses caused the water to gush out. Its colour 
is of a spotted grey ; and it is, as it were, set 
in a kind of earth, wheie no other rock ap- 
pears. This stone has twelve holes or chan- 
nels, which are about a foot wide, from 
whence they say the water issued which the 
Israelites drank. 

** Sinai,” says Sandys, “ has three tops of 
a marvellous height ; that on the west side, 
where God appeared to Moses in a bush, 
fruitful in pasturage, far lower than the 
middlemost, and shadowed when the sun 
riseth thereon ; which is that whereon God 
gave the law to Moses, and which is now 
c,alled the Mount of Moses, at the foot of 
which stands the monastery called St. Cathe- 
rine’s, from which there were steps formerly 
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up to the very top of the mountain, and were 
computed fourteen thousand in number. 
At present some of them aie broken, but 
those that remain are well made, and easy to 
go up and down. There are, in several 
places of the ascent, good cisterns; and 
especially near the top a fair and good one. 
The third or most easterly summit is called 
by the religious in those parts. Mount (Cathe- 
rine ; on the top of which there is a dome, 
under which they say was interred the body 
of this saint, brought thither by angels after 
she was beheaded at Alexandria.” One may 
judge of the height of St. Catherine’s Mount, 
which certainly is not so high as that of 
Moses by a third part, from this circum- 
stance, that Thevenot found much snow on 
both when he was there, winch was in Feb- 
ruary. llie monastery of St. (Catherine is 
from Cairo some eight days’ journey over the 
deserts. 

SION, or ZION, JMount, a mount or hill 
on the south of Old Jerusalem or Salem, and 
higher than that on which the ancient city 
stood. I’his hill was, perhaps, on this ac- 
count, made choice of by the Jebusites for 
building a fort or citadel upon ; which fort 
was taken by David, who transferred his 
court thither from Hebron, and brought the 
ark of the Lord and set it in a tabernacle or 
tent jntebed for it. On this account it is, 
that this hill is so frec^uently styled m the 
Psalms the “ holy hill and, by way of ex- 
cellence, is used in the poetical language of 
scripture to denote the whole city of Jeru- 
salem. Here David built a palace, and o 
city, culled after him the city of David ; and 
which subsequently formed a part of Jerusa- 
lem, enclosed within the same walls, although 
a great part of the hill is now left without 
them ; while, on the contrary, Calvary, 
which is supposed to have stood formerly 
without the walls, is now enclosed within 
them, the city having drawn itself round 
about this sacred mount. “ This hill,” says 
M. Chateaubiiand, “ is of a yellowish colour, 
and barren appearance ; open in form of a 
crescent, towards Jerusalem; and is about 
as high as IMontniartre at Paris, but lounder 
at the top. 'iliis sacred summit is distin- 
guished by three monuments, or, more pro- 
perly, by three ruins, the house of ( ’aiajihas, 
the place where (’hrist celebrated bis last 
supper, and the tomb or palace of David. 
From the top of the hill you see, to the 
south, the valley of Ben Hinnom ; beyond 
this, the field of blood, purchased with the 
thirty pieces of silver given to Judas; the 
hill of Evil (\)unsel, the tombs of the judges, 
and the whole desert towards Hebron and 
Bethlehem. To the north, the wall of Jeru- 
salem, which passes over the top of Sion, 
intercepts the view of the city, the site of 
which gradually slopes towards the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat.” 

Dr. Richardson observes of Sion, “ At the 
time when I visited this sacred ground, one 
part of it supported a crop of barley, another 
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was undergoing the labour of the plough, 
and the soil turned up consisted of stones 
and lime mixed with earth, such as is usudly 
met with in the foundaticms of ruined cities. 
It is nearly a mile in circumference, is high- 
est on the west side, and towards the east 
falls down in broad terraces on the upper 
part of the mountain, and narrow ones on the 
side, as it slopes down towards the brook 
Kedron. Each terrace is divided from the 
one above it by a low wall of dry stone, 
built of the ruins of this celebrated spot. 
The terraces near the bottom of the hill are 
used as gardens, and are watered from the 
pool of J5iloain. We have here another re- 
markable instance of the special fulfilment of 
prophecy. ‘ Therefore shall Zion for your 
sakes be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem 
shall become heaps,’ Micah in 12.” iVIr. 
Jolliffe represents the hill of Sion as not more 
raised above the city than the Aventine hill 
above the Homan forum; but conjectures 
that its height, from its base m the Valley of 
Oehmnon, from which it rises abruptly, may 
be equivalent to some of the lowest hills 
which encompass Bath; that is, if the 
estimate be correct, about three liuiidrcii 
and sixty feet, which is the height of the 
lowest of the lulls above that city. 

SISTER, in the style of the Hebrews, has 
equal latitude as brother. It is used not 
only for asisler by natural relation from the 
same father and mother, but also for a sister 
only by the same father, or by the same 
mother, or a near relation only. Sarah is 
called sister to Abraham, (len. xii. 13, xx. 
12, though only his niece according to some, 
or sister by the father’s side according to 
others. In the law, Lev. xviii, 18, it is for- 
bidden to take to wife the sister of a wife ; to 
marry two sisters ; or, according to some in- 
terpreters, to marry a second m ife, having 
one already. Literally, “ Thou shalt not take 
a wife over her sister to afiiict her;” as if 
meaning to forbid polygamy. In the (los- 
pels, the brothers and sisters of Jesus Chnst 
are his cousins, children of the sisters of the 
holjr virgin, Matt. xiii. 56 ; Mark vi. 3. 

feLAvE. !See Skbvant. 

SLEEP, Sleeping, Slumdeuing, is taken 
either for the sleep or repose of the body ; 
or for the sleep of the soul, which is supme- 
ness, indolence, stupidity ; or for the sleep 
of death. “ You shall sleep with your fa- 
thers ; ” you shall die, as they are dead. Je- 
remiah, li. 39> threatens Babylon, in the 
name of the Lord, with a perpetual sleep, 
out of which they shall not awaike. Daniel, 
xii. 2, speaks of those that sleep in the dust 
of the grave. “ Lazarus our friend slcep- 
eth ; let us go and awake him,” John xi. 11 ; 
he is dead, let us go and raise him up. 
“ x\wake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ sh^ give thee light,” 
£phes. V. 14. Here St. Paul speaks to those 
ih&i were dead in sm and infidelity. St. Peter 
says of the wicked, ** Their damnation slum- 
toreth not,” 2 Peter li. 3* Cod is not asleep, 
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he will not forget to punish them in his own 
due time. Isaiah, Ixv. 4, speaks of a super- 
stitious practice among the pagans, who 
went to sleep in the temples of their idols, 
to obtain prophetic dreams : “ Tliey remain 
among the graves, and lodge in the monu; 
ments” The word, which we translate 
“ monuments,” signifies places ** kept” or 
** observed.” Some interpret it of idol-tem- 

E les, some of caves and dens, in which the 
eathens used to worship their idols ; and 
some of tombs or monuments for dead per- 
sons. Thus also the superstitious and idol- 
atrous Jews, in contempt of the prophets, 
and of the temple of the Lord, went into 
the tombs and temples of idols to sleep 
there, and to have dreams that might dis- 
cover future events to them. The pagans 
for this purpose used to lie upon the skins 
of the sacrificed victims. 

SLlNCtS. See Arms. 

SMYRNA, a city of Asia Minor, and one 
of the finest in all the Levant. It contended 
for the honour of giving birth to Homer, and 
its title is by many thought to be the best 
founded. The (Christian church in Smyrna 
w’^as one of the seven churches of Asia to 
which the apostle John was commanded to 
address an epistle, Rev. ii. 8 — 10. The pre- 
sent Smyrna, which the Turks call Esmir, is 
about four miles m circumference, and con- 
tains a population of about a hundred thou- 
sand souls. It is less remarkable for the 
elegance of its buildings than for the beauty 
of its situation, the extent of its commerce, 
and the riches of its inhabitants. 

SOCUNIANS, a sect so called from Faiistus 
Socinus, who died in Poland in 1604, This 
celebrated man was born in Tuscany, and 
was descended from an ancient and noble 
family. In the earlier period of his life lie 
devoted little time to literary acquisitions, 
but he was possessed of a vigorous under- 
standing, and of that steady fortitude which 
qualified him for the memorable part which 
he afterwards acted. His connexion with 
hi8 uncle Lgelius probably gave a bias to his 
mind with respect to religion. He warmly 
embraced his tenets, and he spent a great 
part of his days m studying and dissemi- 
nating them. Having left his native country, 
he visited Poland ; and finally he settled in 
it for the express purpose of propagating 
his own peculiar views of religious truth. 
The fundamental principles which he as- 
sumed were, the rejection of all mystery 
from revelation, and the necessity of trying 
its doctrines by the light of reason ; and 
he rigorously applied this latter maxim in 
conducting nis theological investigations. 
He inculcated, in the strictest sense, the 
unity of , God; considered the Word and the 
Holy Ghost as attributes of the supreme 
Being ; taught that Christ was a man pecu^ 
liarly honoured by the Almighty, having 
been born through the operation of the 
Spirit ; and that he was so highly exalted, 
in consequence of his office as the Saviour of 
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the world, that he might be styled the Son 
of God, and ought to be worshipped. Struck 
with several declarations of our Lord which 
seemed to imply that he had descended from 
heaven, and which militated against his lead- 
ing tenet respecting Jesus, he endeavoured to 
evade the application of them, by supposing 
or affirming that, previous to the commence- 
ment of our Saviour’s ministry, he had, 
through the power of God, been taken up to 
the celestial regions, and had in them re- 
ceived from the Almighty the truths which 
he was commissioned to reveal. 

The first reception of Socinus in Poland, 
even by those who might have been expected 
to welcome him, was most discouraging. 
The Unitarian churches which had been pre- 
viously established in that kingdom, diftering 
from him in several points, would not admit 
him into their communion ; and he had to 
encounter the enmity of the great majority 
of Christiana, who abhorred his tenets, and 
branded them as impious. But, notwith- 
standing all this, and although he was visited 
with much suffering and affliction, his perse- 
verance, his talents, and his zeal soon ex- 
cited admiration ; his views were adopted by 
many even in the highest stations of life ; 
his principles were imijodied in a catechism, 
which, though not imposed upon his follow- 
ers, they read with very extensive acquies- 
cence ; and he had the satisfaction of be- 
holding the sentiments which he had long 
chensiied, embraced by various churches 
enjoying the protection of government, and 
permuted to establish seminaries of education 
by which the impression made on the public 
mind might be preserved and deepened. 
There was not, however, perfect unanimity 
of faith amongst all his associates who united 
in denying the divinity of our Lord Vast 
numbers of these, previous to their having 
perused the papers of Lselius Socinus, had so 
far received the system of Arianism, that 
they believed Christ to have existed before 
he entered into the world; and although 
many, in consequence of the reasonings and 
representations of Socinus, abandoned this 
doctrine, it was retained by some, who, from 
their leader, were called Farnovians. Soci- 
nus conducted himself towards these men 
with admirable address. Fully aware that 
the tendency of their having departed so far 
from the orthodox tenets was to lead them 
to still farther recession, and sensible that 
his own system naturally and consequentially 
resulted from what they readily admitted, he 
used every method to conciliate them, and 
he permitted them to remain with his fol- 
lowers, upon condition of their not openly 
insisting on the pre-existence of Christ 
They did, however, at length separate from 
the great body of his adherents ; but they 
gradually approached nearer and nearer to 
them, and, upon the death of Farnoviiis, 
most of them incorporated themselves with 
the Socinians, and all trace of them as a dis* 
tmet party was obliterated. 


Socinus was much more agitated by th# 
promulgation of an opinion very opposite to 
those now mentioned. As might have been 
anticipated, there were some who, having 
adopted the sentiments of Laelius Socinus as 
to the simple humanity of Christ, deduced 
from this tenet consequences which appeared 
to them obviously to flow from it, although 
these had not been perceived or admitted 
by Laelius himself. A striking example of 
this took place in the time of Faustus Soci- 
nus. Francis David, a man of considerable 
influence amongst the Unitarians, being the 
superintendent of their churches in Transyl- 
vania, maintained that, as Christ was bora 
just like other men, so he continued, not- 
withstanding his exaltation, to be merely a 
human being ; and that therefore all invoca- 
tion of him, and worship paid to him, were 
to be shunned as impiety or idolatry. Soci- 
nus inveighed with the utrpost warmth 
against this opinion ; he used every method 
to induce David to renounce it ; and, at the 
desire of one of his friends, he resided for a 
considerable time at the house of his oppo- 
nent, that the subject at issue might be fully 
and calmly discussed. He failed, however, 
in accomplishing his object. David persisted, 
as he had, upon the ground which he had 
taken, good reason to do, in asserting the 
doctrine which he had announced ; and he 
was soon after this thrown by the prince of 
Transylvania into prison, where he lingered 
for several years, and then died at an ad- 
vanced age. It has been insinuated that 
Socinus was accessary to this cruel deed of 
detestable persecution ; and, although at- 
tempts have been made to wipe off the impu- 
tation, there is too much cause to think that 
It IS not wholly unfounded. j\Jost cciiain it 
is, that he had it much at heart to root out 
what he viewed as the heresy of David, and 
that the support of it after the death of 
the unhappy sufferer by some distinguished 
Unitarians gave him much uneasiness. It is 
not unlikely that the zeal which he thus dis- 
played arose from his apprehension that the 
tenets which he opposed would supplant his 
own, and from the difficulty that he must 
have experienced in turning aside the infer- 
ences which were affirmed to follow from what 
he admitted. If such was the case, and it 
seems m many respects more probable than 
the conjecture of Mosheim, that it is to be 
attributed to the dread of rendering the sect 
more odious than it actually was, we have a 
striking proof of his discernment, though at 
the expense of his candour ; for the present 
creed of Unitarianism approaches much 
nearer to that of David than to the doctrines 
of the founder of Socinianism himself. 

But, whilst he was thus disquieted by op- 
osition which, after the liberty with which 
e had himself departed from the faith of tho 
most ancient and numerous Christian 
churches, should have created no surprise, 
he was highly gratified hy the zeal and 
the establishment of his followers. Under 
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the protection of the ample toleration which 
they enjoyed in Poland they were sedulous 
in their attempts to imprint their tenets upon 
those amongst whom they lived, and to 
send these tenets abroad to foreign nations. 
The anti-trinitarians in Poland had early 
translated the scriptures, and their succes- 
sors under Socinus composed many works 
with the design of defending the princi- 
ples of their faith. They also sent mission- 
aries to propagate their views and to dis- 
seminate the books which supported them, 
anticipating success similar to that which 
had accompanied their efforts in Transylvania. 
But in Hungary and in Austria they were 
successfully opposed by the united and cor- 
dial efforts of Catholics and Protestants. In 
Holland they were more fortunate ; and in 
Kngland they established only one congre- 
gation, which differed in some points from 
the parent sect, and which soon dwindled 
away. 

These failures, which the ardour, the 
ability, and the high rank of many who en- 
gaged in the diffusion of Socinianism were 
unable to prevent, were soon followed by 
their expulsion from the country in which 
they had so long remained in security and 
peace. Towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century some of the students attend- 
ing the academy at Racow, wantonly in- 
sulted the feelings and the principles of the 
Catholics, by a contemptible act of outrage 
against a crucifix, which, with stones, they 
threw down from the place in which it had 
been erected. By men warmly attached to 
their own religion, and who had at all times 
regarded the Socinians as undermining its 
foundation, this youthful excess was repre- 
sented as confirming all the charges that had 
been made against the community to which 
the perpetrators belonged, and they deter- 
mined to exert themselves to procure their 
punishment or extirpation. The supporters 
of the established religion accordingly applied 
to the diet at Warsaw ; and, notwithstanding 
the powerful influence used in favour of the 
Soclnians, a cruel edict was passed, abolish- 
ing their academy at Racow, banishing the 
learned men who had taught in it, breaking 
the printing presses, and shutting up the 
churches. This edict was earned into effect 
with much severity ; but it did not exhaust 
the enmity now cherished against the sect ; 
for within a few years after, by a solemn act 
of the Polish diet, they were banished from 
the territories of the republic, and, with sad 
departure from the tolerant and beneficent 
spirit of the gospel, death was denounced 
against all who held their opinions, or who 
even sheltered and protectea those who en- 
tertained them. A short time was allowed 
to the unfortunate victims to arrange their 
affairs before they bade an eternal adieu to 
scenes which all the ties of human life must 
have endeared to them ; but this period was 
abridged. Some, however, had escaped the 
operation of the law, and had remained in 
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Poland ; but three years after the edict was 
renewed, and the Socinians who still lingered 
in their beloved country were driven from it 
with a rigour and an inhumanity reflecting 
infamy upon those who were guilty of them, 
and leading to the most melancholy reflec- 
tions upon that dismal perversion of all that 
is amiable in our nature, which has so often 
been effected by mistaken zeal for a religion 
breathing the tenderest concern for the nap- 
piness of mankind. The principles of Soci- 
nus were, notwithstanding, secretly fostered, 
and various causes tended to perjietuate them 
even where in profession they were abjured. 
The propensity, so natural to man, of' dissi- 
pating every shade of mystery, and casting 
the light of his own understanding around 
the subjects of his contemplation, did not 
cease to operate ; and the application of this 
principle, so gratifying to the pride of hu- 
man reason, carried many farther than even 
Socinus had probably anticipated. 

The Socinians hola, that Jesus Christ was 
a mere man, who had no existence before he 
was born of the virgin Mary ; that the Holy 
Hhost is no distinct person ; but that the 
Father only is truly and properly God. 
They own that the name of God is given in 
scripture to Jesus Christ, but contend that 
it is only a deputed title ; which, however, 
invests him with a great authority over all 
creatures They deny the doctrine of satis- 
faction and imputed righteousness, and say, 
that Christ only preached the truth to man- 
kind, set before them in himself an example 
of heroic virtue, and sealed his doctrines with 
his blood. Original sm they esteem a mere 
scholastic chimera. 8ome of them, likewise, 
maintain the sleep of the soul, which, they 
say, becomes insensible at death, and is 
raised again with the body at the resurrec- 
tion, when the good shall be established in 
the possession of eternal felicity, while the 
wicked shall be consigned to a fire that will 
torment them, not eternally, but for a certain 
duration, proportioned to their demerits. 

SODOM, the capital of Pentapolis, which 
for some time was the residence of Lot, the 
nephew of Abraham. The history of its de- 
struction is given in the book of Genesis. 
See Abraham, Lot, and Dead Sea. 

SOLOMON, or SALOMON, son of David 
and Bathsheba, was born A.M. 2971. The 
Lord loved him, and sent Nathan to David 
to give Solomon the name of Jedidiah, or, 
“ beloved of the Lord,*' 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25. 
This was probably when Nathan assured 
David that his son should succeed him, and 
that he should inherit those promises which 
had been made to him some years before, 
when he had conceived the design of building 
8 temple to the Lord ; for then God declared, 
by the prophet Nathan, that the honour of 
building a temple should be reserved for his 
son, 2 Sam. vu. 5, &c. Solomon, being con- 
firmed in his kingdom, contracted an alii- 
anco with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and mar- 
ried his daughter, A.M. 2291. He brought 
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her to Jerusalem, and had apartments for 
her in the city of David, till he should build 
her a palace, which he did some years after- 
wards, when he had finished the temple. It 
is thought that on occasion of this marriage, 
Solomon composed the Canticles, which are 
a kind of epithalamium. The scripture speaks 
of the daughter of Pharaoh, as contributing 
to peiwert Solomon, 1 Kings xi. 1, 2 ; Neh. 
xiii. 26 ; and it is very likely, that if at first 
this princess might seem converted to the 
Lord, she afterwards might retain her private 
disposition to idolatry, and might engaged 
her husband in it. 

Solomon, accompanied by his troops and 
all Israel, went up to Gibeon, where was then 
the brazen altar, upon which he oflcred a 
thousand burnt-oflenngs. The night follow- 
ing, God appeared to him m a dream, and 
said, “ Ask of me what thou wilt.” Solo- 
mon begged of God a wise and understand- 
ing heart, and such qualities as were neces- 
sary for the government of the people com- 
mitted to him. This request pleased the 
Lord, and was fully granted by him. Solo- 
mon returned to Jerusalem, where he of- 
fered a great number of sacrifices on the 
altar before the ark of the Lord, and made a 
great feast for his servants. lie enjoyed a pro- 
found peace throughout his dominions ; Judah 
and Israel lived in security ; and his neigh- 
bours cither paid him tribute, or were his allies ; 
he ruled over all the countries and kingdoms 
from the Euphrates to the Nile, and his 
dominions extended even beyond the former; 
he had abundance of horses and chanots 
of war ; he exceeded the orientals, and all 
the Egyptians, in wisdom and prudence; he 
was the wisest of mankind, and his repu- 
tation was spread through all nations. He 
composed, or collected, three thousand pro- 
verbs, and one thousand and five canticles. 
He knew the nature of plants and trees, from 
the cedar on Libanus to the hyssop on the 
wall ; also of beasts, of birds, of reptiles, of 
fishes. There was a concourse of strangers 
from all countries to hear his wisdom, and 
ambassadors from the most remote princes 

When Hiram, king of Tyre, knew that 
Solomon was made king of Israel, he sent 
ambassadors to congratulate him on his ac- 
cession to the crown. Some time afterwards, 
Solomon desired him to supply wood and 
workmen, to assist in building a temple to 
the Lord. Hiram gladly undertook this 
service, and Solomon, on his part, obliged 
himself to give twenty thousand measures of 
wheat, and twenty thousand measures of oil. 
The Hebrew and the Vulgate have only 
twenty measures of oil ; but the reading ought 
no doubt to be twenty thousand. Solomon 
began to build the temple in the fourth year 
of nis reign, and the second after the death 
of David ; four hundred and eighty years after 
the exodus from Egypt. He employed in this 
great work seventy thousand proselytes, de- 
scendants of the ancient Canaanites, in car- 
rying burdens, fourscore thousand in cutting 


stones out of the quarries, and three thousand 
six hundred overseers of the works ; besides 
thirty thousand Israelites in the quarries of 
Libanus. 

The temple was completed in the eleventh 
year of Solomon, so that he was but seven 
years in performing this vast work. The 
dedication was made the year following, 
A. M. 3001. To make this ceremony jthe 
more august, Solomon chose for it the eighth 
day of the seventh month of the holy year, 
which was the first of the civil year, and an- 
swered to our October. The ceremony of 
the dedication lasted seven days, at the end 
of which began the feast of tabernacles, 
which continued seven days longer ; so that 
the people continued at Jerusalem fourteen 
or fifteen days, from the eighth to the twenty- 
second of the seventh month. When the 
ark was placed in the sanctuary, while the 
priests and Levites were celeorating the 
praises of the Lord, the temple was filled 
with a miraculous cloud, so that the priests 
could no longer stand to perform the func- 
tions of their ministry. Then Solomon, 
being on his throne, prostrated himself with 
his face to the ground ; and rising up, and 
turning towaid the sanctuary, he addressed 
liis prayer to (jrod, and besought him that 
the house which he had built might bo 
acceptable to liim, that he would bless and 
sanctify it, and hear the prayers of those who 
should address him from this holy place. He 
besought him also to fulfil the promises he 
had made to David his servant in favour of 
his family, and of the kings his successor^ 
Then turning himself to the people, he 
solemnly blessed them. Fire coming down 
from heaven consumed the victims and burnt- 
sacrifices on the altar, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the whole temple. On this day 
the king caused to be sacrificed twenty-two 
thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep for peace-oficrings. And 
because the altar of burnt-ofienngs was not 
sufficient for all these victims the king con- 
secrated the court of the people. 

Solomon afterwards built a palace for 
himself, and another for his queen, the king 
of Egypt’s daughter. He was thirteen years 
in finishing these buildings, and employed 
in them wnatever the most exquisite art, or 
the most profuse riches, could lurmsh. The 
palace in which he generally resided was 
called the house of the forest of Lebanon ; 
probably because of the great quantity of 
cedar used m it. Solomon also built the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the place called 
Millo in this city; he repaired aud for- 
tified Hazor, Megiddo, Gezer, the two Beth- 
horons, Upper and Lower, Baalath, and 
Palmyra in the desert of Syria. He also for- 
tified the cities where he had magazines of 
com, wine, and oil; and those where his 
horses and chariots were kept. He brought 
under his government the Hittites, the Hi- 
vites, the Amorites, and the Perizzites, 
which remained in the land of Israel. He 
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made them tributaries, and compelled them 
to work at the public works. He fitted out 
a fleet at Ezion-Geber, and at Elath, on the 
Red Sea, to go toOphir. Hiram, king of Tyre, 
furnished him with mariners, who instructed 
the subjects of Solomon. I'hey performed 
this voyage in three years, and brought back 
gold, ivory, ebony, precious wood, peacocks, 
apes, and other curiosities. In one voyage 
they brought Solomon four hundred and 
fifty talents of gold, 2 Chronicles ix. 21. 
About the same tune, the queen of Sheba 
came to Jerusalem, attracted by the great 
fame of the king. She brought rich pre- 
sents of gold, sjiices, and precious stones ; 
and proposed several enigmas and hard 
questions, to which Solomon gave her such 
satisfactory answers, that she owned what 
had been told her of Ins wisdom and magni- 
ficence was far short of what she had found. 
The king, on his part, made her rich 
presents in return. 

•Solomon was one of the richest, if not the 
very richest, of all princes that have ever 
lived ; and the scrijiture expressly tells us 
he exceeded in riches and wisdom all the 
kings of the earth. His annual revenues 
were six hundred and sixty-six talents of 
gold, without reckoning tributes from kings 
and nations, or paid by Israelites, or sums 
received for customs. The bucklers of his 
guards, and the throne he sat on, were over- 
laid with gold. All the vessels of his table, 
and the utensils of his palaces, were of gold. 
From all parts he received presents, vessels 
of gold and silver, precious stufi's, spices, 
arms, horses, and mules; and the whole 
earth desired to see his face, and to hear the 
wisdom which God had put into his heart, 
liut the latter actions of his life disgraced 
his character. Besides Pharaoh’s daughter, 
he married wives from among the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Iduineans, ISidonians. aud Hit- 
tites. He had seven hundred wives, who 
were so many queens, besides three hun- 
dred concubines These women perverted 
his heart in his declining age, so that he 
worshipped Ashtaroth, goddess of the Sido- 
nians, AJoloth, idol of the Ammonites, and 
Chemosh, god ot the Moabites, To these he 
built temples on the Mount of Olives, over 
against and east of Jciusalem, and thus in- 
sulted openly the Majesty he had adored. 

Solomon died after he had reigned forty 
years, A. M. 3029. He might be about 
• fifty-eight years of age ; for he was about 
eighteen when he began to reign. Jose- 
phus makes him to have reigned eighty 
years and to have lived ninety-four years ; but 
this is a manifest error. Tne history of this 
prince was written by the prophets Nathan, 
Ahijah, and Iddo. He was buried in the 
city of David ; and Rehoboam his son reigned 
in his stead. Of all the ingenious works 
composed by Solomon, we have nothing 
remaining but bis Ihroverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticles; that is, every literary 
monument respecting him has perished, ex- 
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cept those written under inspiration— the 
inspired history which registers his apostasy, 
and his own inspired works, which, in all the 
principles they contain, condemn his vices. 
Some have ascribed to him the book of 
Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus ; but these were 
written by Hellenistic Jews. 

SOUL, that immortal, immaterial, active 
substance or principle in man, whereby he 
perceives, remembers, reasons, and wills. 
See Materialism. 

SOWING. Our Lord, in his parable of 
the sower, says, “ Some seeds fell by the 
wayside, and the fowls came and devoured 
them.’" Buckingham, in his Travels in Pa- 
lestine, remarks, “ We ascended to an ele- 
vated plain where husbandmen were sowing, 
and home thousands of starlings covered the 
ground, as the wild pigeons do in Egypt, 
laying a heavy contribution on the grain 
thrown into the furrows, which are not co- 
vered by harrowing, as in Europe.” The 
sowing “ beside all waters,” mentioned by 
Isaiah, seems to refer to the sowing of rice, 
which is done on low grounds flooded, and 
prepared for sowing % being trodden by 
oxen and asses, mid-leg deep ; thus, they 
send ** forth thither the feet of the ox and 
the ass.” 

SPARROW, “iiav, Gen. vii. 14, and af- 
terwards frequently ; s-pouBiov, Matt. x. 29 ; 
Luke xii. fi, 7 ; a little bird every where 
known. The Hebrew word is used not only 
for a sparrow, but for all sorts of clean 
birds, or for those the use of which was 
not forbidden by the law. That the spar- 
row is not intended in Psalm cii. 7, is evi- 
dent from several circumstances ; for that is 
intimated to be a bird of night, one that is 
both solitary and mournful ; none of which 
charactei islics is applicable to the sparrow, 
which rests by night, is gregarious and 
cheerful It seems rather to mean a bird 
melancholy and drooping, much like one 
confined in a cage. See Swallow. 

SPEECH. See Language. 

SPIDER, Job viii. 14; Isai. lix. 5. 

An insect well known, remarkable for the 
thread which it spins, with which it forms a 
web of curious texture, but so frail that it 
is exposed to be broken and destroyed by 
the slightest accident. To the slenderness 
of this filmy workmanship, Job compares 
the hope of the wicked. This, says Dr. 
Good, was “ doubtless a proverbial allusion ; 
and so exquisite, that it is impossible to 
conceive any figure that can more fully de- 
scribe the utter vanity of the hopes and pros- 
perity of the wicked.” 

Deceiving bliss ! in bitter shame it ends 
, His prop a cobweb, which an insect rends.** 

So Isaiah says, They weave the web of 
the spider ; of their webs no garment shall 
be made; neither shall they cover them- 
selves with their works.” 

SPIKENARD, Ti:. By this was meant a 
highly aromatic plant growing in the In- 
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dies, called “ nardostachys,’^ by Dioscori- 
des and Galen ; from whence was made the 
very valuable extract or unguent, or favour- 
ite perfume, used at th^ ancient baths and 
feasts, unguentum nardintm, ungumtum nardi 
icatm, which, it appears from a passage in 
orace, was so valuable, that as much of it 
as could be contained in a small box of pre- 
cious stone, was considered as a sort of 
equivalent for a large vessel of wine, and a 
handsome quota for a guest to contribute at 
an entertainment, according to the custom 
of antiquity; 

Nardo tfina merebcre : 

Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 

** Bring you the odours, and a cask 's thine. 

Thy little box of ointment shall |nroduce 
A mighty cask.” Fra nci s. 

St. Mark, xiv 3, mentions ‘‘ ointment of 
spikenard very precious,” which is said to 
be worth more than three hundred denarii ; 
and John, xii. 3, mentions a pound of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very costly ; the house 
was filled wdth the odour of the ointment ; 
it was worth three hundred denarii. It is not 
to be supposed that this was a Syrian pro- 
duction, but the true atar” of Indian 
spikenard ; an unguent containing the very 
essence of the plant, and brought at a great 
expense from a remote country. 

SPIRIT, in Hebrew, rni» in Greek, 
wvevixa^ and in Latin, spinius, is in the 
scriptures sometimes taken for the Holy 
Ghost, the third person of the Holy Tri- 
nity. The word signifies also the reasonable 
soul which animates us, and continues in ex- 
istence even after the death of the body; that 
spiritual, thinking and reasoning substance, 
which is capable of eteinal haiipiness, Num. 
xvi. 22 ; Acts vii. 59 The term spirit is also 
often used for an angel, a demon, and a ghost, 
or soul separate from the body It is said m 
Acts xxiii. 8, that the JSadducees denied the 
existence of angels and spirits. Jesus Christ, 
appearing to nis disciples, said to them, 
Luke XXIV. 39, ** Handle me and see, for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.” And St. Paul calls the good angels 
** ministering spirits,” Ileb. i 14. In 1 Sam. 
xvi. 14, xviii. 10, XIX. 9, it is said that an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled Saul : and 
we have also the expression unclean spirits. 
Add to this, spirit is sometimes put for the 
disposition of the heart or mind ; see Num. 
V. 14; Zech. xii. 10; Luke xiii. 11 ; Isa. xi. 
2. Discerning of spirits, or the secret cha- 
racter and thoughts of men, was a gift of 
God, and placed among the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. xn. 10; 1 John iv. 1. 

STAR, m Hebrew, Under the name 
of stars, the ancient Hebrews comprehend- 
ed all the heavenly bodies, constellations, 
and planets ; in a word, all the luminaries, 
the sun and moon excepted. The number 
of the stars was looked upon as infinite. 
And the Psalmist, to exalt the power and 
ms^ificence of God, says, that he num- 
bers the stars and calls them by their names ; 
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and so are they put to express a vast multi- 
tude, Gen. XV. 5, xxii. 17 ; Exod xxxiii 13. 

STEPHEN, the first martyr. He is always 
put at the head of the seven deacons ; and 
it is believed he had studied at the feet of 
Gamaliel. As he was full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of zeal, Acts vi. 5, 6, &c , he perform- 
ed many wonderful miracles : and those of 
the synagogue of the Libertines, of the Cy- 
renians, of the Alexandrians, and others, 
disputing with him, could not withstand the 
wisdom and the power with which he spoke. 
Then having suborned false witnesses, to 
testify that they had heard him blaspheme 
against Moses, and against God, they drew 
him before the Sanhedrim. Stephen ap- 
peared in the midst of this assembly, with 
a countenance like that of an angel ; and 
the High Priest asking him what he had to 
answer, in his defence he rapidly traced the 
history of the Jews, showing that they had 
always opposed themselves to God and his 
prophets ; faithfully upbraided them with the 
hardness of their hearts, with their putting the 
prophets to death, and, lastly, with slaying 
Christ himself. At these words they were 
filled with rage, and gnashed their teeth 
against him. But Stephen, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, calmly exclaimed, “ I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God.” Then 
the Jews cried out, and stopped their ears as 
though they had heard blasphemy, and fall- 
ing on him, they drew him out of the city, 
and stoned him. The witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man 
called Saul, afterwards St. Paul, who then 
appears to have commenced his career of 
persecution. “ And they stoned Stejflicn, 
calling upon God, and sa)'ing, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ; and he kneeled down and 
cried with a loud voice. Lord, lay not this 
sm to their charge. And when he had said 
this, he lell asleep,” an c.\ample of the 
majesty and meekness of true Christian 
heroism, and as the first, so also the paltoni, 
of all subsequent martyrs. His (Christian 
brethren forsook not the remains of this 
holy man ; but took care to bury him, and 
accompanied his funeral with great mourn- 
ing. Acts viii. 2. 

JSTOICS, a ‘Ject of heathen philosophers, 
Actsxvii. J8. Their distinguishing tenets 
were, that God is underived, incorrupti- 
ble, and eternal ; possessed of infinite wis- 
dom and goodness ; the efficient cause of all 
the qualities and forms of things ; and the 
constant preserver and governor of the 
world ; That matter, in its original elements, 
is also underived and eternal i and is by the 
powerful energy of the Deity impressed with 
motion ancl form: That though God and 
matter subsisted from eternity, the present 
regular frame of nature had a beginning, 
originating in the gross and dark chaos, 
and will terminate m a universal conflagra- 
tion, that v'ill reduce the world to its pris- 
tine state ; lliat at this period all material 
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forma will be lost in one chaotic mass ; and 
idl animated nature be re^united to the 
Deity : That from this chaotic state, how- 
ever, the world will again emerge by the 
energy of the efficient principle ; and gods, 
and men, and all forms of regulated na^ 
ture, he renewed and dissolved, in endless 
succession : And that after the revolution of 
the great year all things will be restored, 
and the race of men will return to life. Some 
imagined, that each iruhvidiial would return 
to its former body ; while others supposed, 
that similar souls would be placed in similar 
bodies. Those among the stoics who main- 
tained the existence of the soul after death, 
supposed It to be removed into the celestial 
regions of the gods, where it remains until, 
at the general conflagration, all souls, both 
liumun and divine, shall be absorbed in the 
Deity. But many imagined that, before 
they were admitted among the divinities, 
they must purge away their inherent vices 
aiidimpeifections, by a temporary residence 
in some aerial legions between the earth and 
the planets. According to the general doc- 
trine of the stoics, all things are subject to 
a stern mesistiblc fatality, even the gods 
themselves. Some of them explained this 
fate as an eternal chain of causes and ef- 
fects; while others, more approaching the 
('brihl’an system, describe it as resulting 
from tile divine decrees — the fiat of an eter- 
nal providence. Considering llie system 
practically, it was the object of this |)hilo- 
sophy to divest men of their passions and 
affections. I'hey taught, therefore, that a 
wise man might be happy in the midst of 
torture; and that all external things were 
to him indifferent. Their virtues all arose 
from, and centred in, themselves ; and self- 
approbation was their great reward. 

STONE. "J'his word is sometimes taken 
in the sense of rock, and is applied figura- 
tively to Ood, as the refuge of his people. 
See Rock. The Hebrews gave the name of 
stones ” to the weights used in commerce ; 
no doubt because they were originally form- 
ed of stone. dust weights,” is therefore 
in Hebrew, ** just stones ' “The comer 
stone, or “ the head stone of the corner,” 
is a figurative representation of C-hrist. It 
is the stone at the angle of a buihling, whe- 
ther at the foundation or the lop of the 
wall. Christ was that corner stone, which, 
though rejected by the dews, became the 
corner-stone of the church, and the stone 
that binds and unites the synagogue and the 
Gentiles in the unity of the same faith. 
Some have thought the showers of stones 
cast down by the Lord out of heaven, men- 
tioned several times in the Old Testament, 
to be showers of hail of extraordinary size ; 
which was probably the case, as they even 
now sometimes occur in those countries in a 
most terrific and destructive form, and show 
how irresistible an agent this meteor is in 
the hands of an offended God. The knives 
of stone that were made use of by the Jews 


in circumcision, were not enjoined by the 
law ; but the use of them was founded, 
either upon custom, or upon the experience 
that this kind of instrument is found 
to be less dangerous than those made of 
metal. Zipporah made use of a stone to cir- 
cumcise her sons, Exod. iv. 25. Joshua, v. 2, 
did the same, when he caused such of the 
Israelites to be circumcised at Gilgal, as had 
not received circumcision during their jour- 
ney in the wilderness. The Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, made use of knives 
of stone to open dead bodies that w«re 
to he embalmed; and Pliny assures us, 
that the priests of the mother of the gods 
had sharp stones, with which they cut and 
slashed themselves, which they thought they 
could not do with any thing else without 
danger. Great heaps of stones, raised up 
for a witness of any memorable event, and 
to preserve the remembrance of some mat- 
ter of great importance, are among the 
most ancient monuments. In those elder 
ages, before the use of writing, these mo- 
numents were instead of inscriptions, pyra- 
mids, medals, or histories. Jacob and La- 
ban raised such a monument upon mount 
Gilead in memory of their covenant, Gen. 
xxxi. 40. Joshua erected one at Gilgal, 
made of stones taken out of the Jordan, to 
preserve the memorial of his miraculous 
passage oyer this river, Joshua iv, 5 — 7. 
TTie Israelites that dwelt beyond Jordan also 
raised one upon the banks of the river, as 
a testimony that they constituted but one 
nation with their brethren on the other side, 
Joshua xxn. 10. Sometimes they heaped up 
such a collection of stones upon the bury- 
ing'place of some odious persons, as was 
done in the case of Achan and Absalom, 
Joshua vii. 26 ; 2 Kings xviii. 17. 

A heart of stone ” may be understood 
several ways. Job, xli. 24, speaking of the 
leviathan, says, that “ his heart is as firm as a 
stone, yea, as hard as a piece of the nether 
milstone that is, he is of a very extraordi- 
nary strength, boldness, and courage. It is 
saui, 1 Sam. xxv. 37, that Nabal’s heart died 
within him, and he became as a stone, when 
he was told of the danger he had incurred by 
his imprudence ; his heart became contracted 
or convulsed, and this was the occasion of his 
death. Ezekiel, xxxvi. 26, says, that the 
Lord will take away from his people their 
heart of stone, and give them a heart of 
flesh ; that is, he will render them contrite, 
and sensible to spiritual things. “ I will give 
him a white stone,” Rev. ii. 17 ; that is, I will 
^ve him full and public pardon and absolu- 
tion. It is spoken in allusion to an ancient 
custom of delivering a white stone to such 
as they acquitted in judgment. They used 
likewise to give a white stone to such as con- 
quered in the Grecian games. 

STORK, n'l'on, Levit. xi, 19 ; Deut. xiv. 
18 j Job xxxix. 13 ; Psalm civ. 17 ; Jer. viii. 
7 ; Zech. v. 9 : a bird similar to the crane 
in size, has the same formation as to the 



bill, neck, legs, and body, but is rather 
more corpulent. The colour of the crane 
M ash and black ; that of the stork is white 
and brown. The nails of its toes are also 
very peculiar; not being clawed like those 
of other birds, but flat like the nails of a 
man. It has a very long beak, and long red 
legs. It feeds upon serpents, frogs, and 
insects, and on this account might ]je reck- 
oned by Moses among unclean birds. As it 
seeks for these in watery places, nature has 
provided it with long legs ; and as it flies 
away, as well as the crane and heron, to its 
nest with its plunder, therefore its bill is 
strong and jagged, the sharp hooks of which 
enable it to retain its slippery prey. It has 
long been remarkable for its love to its pa- 
rents, whom It never forsakes, but tenderly 
feeds and cherishes when they have become 
old, and unable to provide for themselves. 
The verv learned and judicious Bochart has 
collected a variety of passages from the an- 
cients, in which they testify this curious par- 
ticular. Its very name in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, chasida, signifies mercy or piety : 
and Its English name is taken, if not di- 
rectly, yet secondarily, through the Saxon, 
from the Greek word which is often 

used for natural aftection. 

The stork 's an emblem of true piety ; 

Docause, when age has seized and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the gratetul young one takes 
His mother on his back, provid<*h her fimd, 

Ttepayuig thus her tender care of him 

Kre he was fit to fiy. Beaumont. 

It IS a bird of passage, and is spoken of 
as such m scripture : “The stork knoweth 
her appointed time,” Jer. viii. 7. 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 

Heavens not its own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, states the certain day. 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 

POPB. 

Bochait has collected several testu co- 
nies of the migration of storks. A£lian 
says, that in summer time they remain sta- 
tionary, but at the close of autumn they 
repair to Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia. “ For 
about the space of a fortnight before they 
pass from one country to another,” says 
br. Shaw, “ they constantly resort toge- 
ther, from all the adjacent parts, in a cer- 
tain plain; and there forming themselves, 
once every day, into a ‘douwanne,’ or 
council, (according to the phrase of these 
eastern nations,) are said to determine the 
exact time of their departure, and the place 
of their future abodes.” See Swallow. 

STRANGER. Moses inculcated and en- 
forced by numerous and by powerful consi- 
derations, as well as by various examples of 
benevolent hospitality, mentioned in the book 
of Genesis, the exhibition of kindness and 
humanity to strangers. There were two 
classes of persons who, in reference to this 
subject, were denominated strangers, CDni. 
One class were those who, whether Hebrews 
or foreigners, were destitute of a home, in 
Hebrew tDOt3?in- The others were persons 
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who, though not natives, had a home In 
Palestine; the latter were strangers 

ox foreigners, in the strict sense of the word. 
Both of these classes, according to the civil 
code of Moses, were to be treated with kind- 
ness, and were to enjoy the same rights with 
other citizens, Lev. xix. 33, 34; xxiv, 16, 22; 
Num. ix. 14 ; XV. 14 ; Deut. x. 18 ; xxiii. 7 ; 
xxiv. 17 ; xxvii. 19. In the earlier periods 
of the Hebrew state, persons who were na- 
tives of another country, but who had come, 
either from choice or from necessity, to take 
up their residence among the Hebrews, ap- 
pear to have been placed in favourable cir- 
cumstances. At a later period, namely, in 
the reigns of David rxnd Solomon, they were 
compelled to labour on the religious edifices 
which were erected by those princes ; as we 
may learn from such passages as these: 
** And Solomon numbered all the strangers 
that were in the land of Israel, after the 
numbering wherewith David his father had 
numbered them; and they were found an 
hundred and fifty thousanu and three thou- 
sand and six hundred ; and he set three score 
and ten thousand of them to be bearers of 
burdens,” &c., 1 CUron xxii 2 ; 2 Chron, ii. 
1, IG, 17. Thu exaction of such laborious 
services from foreigners was ])robably limited 
to those wlio had been taken prisoners in war; 
and who, according to the rights of war, as 
they were understood at that period, could 
be justly employed in any ofiices, however 
low and however laborious, which the con- 
queror thought pro])er to impose. In the 
time of Christ, the degenerate Jews did not 
find it convenient to render to the strangers 
from a foreign country those deeds of kind- 
ness and humanity which were not only 
their due, hut which were demanded in their 
behalf by the laws of Moses. They were in 
the habit of understanding by the word 
neighbour, their friends merely, and accord- 
ingly restricted the exercise of their benevo- 
lence by the same narrow limits that bounded 
in this case their interpretation ; contrary as 
both w^ere to the spirit of those passages 
which have been adduced above. Lev xix. 
18. 

STREETS, Corners of. Our Lord re- 
proves the pharisees for praying in the cor- 
ners of the "treets, that is, choosing public 
places for what ought to have been private 
devotion, llie Hindoos, Mahometans, and 
others still have this practice. “ Both Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans oflfer their devotions 
in the most public places ; as, at the landing 
places of rivers, in the pubhc streets, and on 
the roofs of boats, without the least modesty 
or attempt at concealment.” “An aged 
Turk,” observes Richardson, “is particu- 
larly proud of a long flowing white beard, a 
well shaved cheek and head, and a clean 
turban. It is a common thing to see such 
characters, far past the bloom of life, 
mounted on stone seats, with a bit of Per- 
sian carpet, at the comer of the streets, or 
in front of their bazaars, combing their 
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!)6ardB, smoking their pipes, or drinking 
their coflPee, with a pitcher of water standing 
beside them, or saying their prayers, or 
reading the Koran/’ 

STUMBLING, Stone of. We set out 
from Argos very early in the morning,” says 
Hartley, ** and were almost eleven hours in 
reaching Tripolitza. The road is, for the 
most part, dreary; loading over lofty and 
barren hills, the principal of which is Mount 
Parthenius. In England, where the roads 
are so excellent, we do not readily perceive 
the force and just application of the scrip- 
tural figures, derived from a ‘ stone of stum- 
bling, and a rock of offence,* Isaiah viii. 14, 
and similar passages ; hut in the east, where 
the roads are, for the most part, nothing 
more than an accustomed track, the constant 
danger and impediment arising to travellers 
from stones and rocks fully explain the allu- 
sion.” 

In the grand description which Isaiah 
gives, Ixiii. 13, of God with his glorious 
arm” leading his people through me Red 
Sea, it 18 said, ” That led them through the 
deep, as a horse m the wilderness, that they 
should not stumble;” that is, who preserved 
them from falling amidst the numerous in- 
equalities in the bed of the sea, caused in 
some instances by deep cavities, and m others 
by abrujit intervening rocks. The figure is 
a very natural one, especially in the east, 
where the Arabs and Tartars are famed for 
their dexterity in the management of even 
bad horses. A curious instance of this occurs 
in Colonel Campbell’s ” Overland Journey 
to the East Indies.” Speaking of the Tartar, 
an accredited courier of the 'lurkish govern- 
ment, under whose guidance he travelled 
in disguise across the desert from Aleppo to 
Mosul, he says, ” One day, after riding about 
four miles from a caravansera, at which we 
had changed our cattle, J found that a most 
cxccmbly bad horse had fallen to my lot. 
He was stiff, feeble, and foundered ; m con- 
semience of which he stumbled very much, 
and 1 every minute expected that he would 
fall and roll over me. I therefore proposed 
to the guide to exchange with me ; a favour 
which he had hitherto never refused, and for 
which I was the more anxious as the beast 
that he rode was of the very best kindr To 
my utter astonishment, he peremptorily re- 
fused; and as this had been a day of unusual 
taciturnity on his part, 1 attributed his re- 
fusal to peevishness and ill temper, and was 
resolved not to let the matter rest there. I 
therefore desired the interpreter to inform 
him, that as he had at Aleppo agreed to 
change horses with me as often as I pleased, 
I should consider our agreement infringed if 
he did not comply, and would write to the 
consul at Aleppo to that efifect. As soon as 
this was conveyed to him, he seemed strongly 
agitated by anger, yet endeavoured to con- 
ceal his emotions under affected contempt and 
derision, which produced froiti him one of 
the most singular grins that ever yet marred 


the human physiognomy. At length he 
broke forth : — * You will write to Aleppo, 
will you ? Foolish Frank ! they will not be- 
lieve you,* &c. — ‘ Why do you not then, 
said I, interrupting him ; * why do you not 
perform your promise by changing horses, 
when you are convinced in your conscience 
(if you have any) that it was part of our 
agreement ? * — ‘ Once for all, I tell you,* in- 
terrupted he, ‘ I will not give up this horse. 
There is not,* said he gasconadingly, ‘ there 
is not a Mussulman that ever wore a beard, 
not to talk of a wretched Frank, who should 
get this horse from under me. I would not 
yield him to the Commander of the Faithful 
this minute, were he in your place ; and I 
have my own reasons for it.* — * I dare say 
you have,* returned I, — ‘ love of your ease, 
and fear of your bones.* At hearing this he 
grew quite outrageous; called Mahomet and 
Allah to witness, that he did not know what 
it was to fear anything; declared that he was 
convinced some infernal spirit had that day 
got possession of me, &c. At length ob- 
serving that I looked at him with sneering 
contemptuous defiance, he rode up alongside 
of me. I thought it was to strike, and pre- 
pared to defend myself. I was, however, mis- 
taken : he snatched the reins out of my 
hand, and caught hold of them collected 
close at the horse’s jaw, then began to flog 
my horse and to spur his own, till he got 
them both into full speed : nor did he stop 
there, but continued to belabour mine with 
his whip and to spur his own, driving head- 
long over every impediment that came in 
our way, till I really thought he had run 
mad, or designed to kill me. Several times 
I was on the point of striking him with my 
whip, in order to knock him off his horse ; 
but as often patience providentially came in 
to my assistance, and whispered to me to 
forbear, and see it out. Meantime I con- 
sidered myself as being in some danger; and 
yet such was the power which he had over 
the cattle, that I found it impossible to stop 
him So, resigning the event to the direction 
of Providence, I suffered him, without a fur- 
ther effort to proceed. He continued this for 
some miles, over an uncultivated tract, here 
and there intersected with channels formed 
by rills of water in the periodical rains, 
thickly set with low furze, ferns, and other 
dwarf bushes, and broken up and down into 
little hills. His horse carried him clear over 
all; and though mine was every minute 
stumbling and nearly down, yet, with a dex- 
terity inexpressible and a vigour altogether 
amazing, he kept him up by the bridle, and, 
I may say, carried him gallantly over every 
thing. At all this I was very much asto- 
nished; and, towards the end, as much 
pleased as astonished ; which he perceiving, 
cried out frequently and triumphantly, ‘ Be- 
hold, Frank, behold ! * and at last, arawing 
in the horses, stopping short, and looking 
me full in the face, he exclaimed, * Frank, 
what say you now?* For some time I 
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incapable of making him any answer^ but 
continued surveying him from head to foot 
as the most extraordinary savage I had 
ever beheld ; while he stroked his whiskera 
with great self-complacency and composure, 
and nodded his head every now and then, as 
much as to say, ‘ Look at me ! Am not I a very 
capital fellow ? ’ We alighted on the brow 
of a small hill, whence was to be seen a full 
and uninterrupted prospect of the country 
all round. The interpreter coming up, the 
Tartar called to him, and desired him to ex- 
lain to me carefully the meaning of what 
e was about to say. * You see those moun- 
tains,’ said he, pointing to the east ; ‘ they 
are in the province of Kurdestan, and in- 
habited by a vile race of robbers, who jiay 
homage to a god of their own, and worship 
the devil from fear. They live by plunder ; 
and often descend from those mountains, 
cross the Tigris which runs between them 
and us, and plunder and ravage this country 
in bands of great number and formidable 
strength, carrying away into slavery all they 
can catch, and killing all who resist them. 
This country therefore, for some distance 
round us, is very dangerous to travellers, 
whose only safety lies in flight. Now it was 
our misfortune this morning to get a very 
bad horse. Should we meet with a band of 
those Curds, what could we do but fly? And 
if you, Frank, rode this horse, and I that, 
we could never escape; for I doubt you conid 
not keep Mm up from falling under me, as I 
did under you. I should therefore come down 
and be taken; you would lose your guide 
and miss your way ; and all of us would be 
undone ’ As soon as llic interpreter had 
explained this to me, ^ Well,’ continued the 
Tartar, ‘what does he say to it now?’ — 
* Why, I say,’ returned I, ‘ that you iiave 
spoken good sense and sound reason ; and I 
am obliged to you.’ This, when fully inter- 
preted, operated most pleasingly upon him, 
and his features relaxed into a broad look of 
satisfaction.” 

SUPERSTITION may he described to 
be either the careful and anxious observa- 
tion of numerous and unauthorized ceremo- 
nies in religion, under the idea that they 
possess some virtue to propitiate God and 
obtain his favour, or, as among pagps and 
otheis, the worship of imaginary deities, and 
the various means of averting evil by religi- 
ous ceremonies, which a heart oppressed with 
fears, and a perverted fan^, may dictate to 
those ignorant of the true God, and the doc- 
trines of salvation. Dr. Neander observes. 
The consideration of human nature and his- 
tory shows Its that the transition from un- 
belief to superstition is always easy. Both 
these conditions of the human heart proceed 
from the self-same ground, the want of that 
which may be properly called faith, the want 
of a life in God, of a lively communion with 
divine things by means oi the inward life ; 
that is, by means of the feelings. Man, 
^hose inward feelings are estranged from 
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the divine nature, is inclined, sometimes, io 
deny the reality of that of which he has 
nothing within him, and for the conception 
and application of which to himself he has 
no organ. Or else, the irresistible force of 
his inward nature impels man to recognise 
that higher power from which he would kin 
free himself entirely, and to seek that con- 
nexion with it which he cannot but feel 
needful to bis comfort ; but, inasmuch as he 
is without any real inward sympathy of dis- 
position with the Divinity, and wants a true 
sense of holiness, the Divinity appears to his 
darkened religious conscience only under the 
form of power and arbitrary rule. His con- 
science paints to him this power as an angry 
and avenging power. Hut, as he has no idea 
of that which the Divinity really is, he can- 
not duly understand this feeling of estr'uige- 
ment from God, this consciousness of divine 
wrath ; and, instead of seeking in moral things 
the source of this unquiet feeling, which 
leaves him no rest by day or night, and from 
which there is no escape, he fancies that by 
this or that action, which of itself is perfectly 
indifierent, he may have offended this higher 
power, and he seeks by outward observances 
again to reconcile the offended power. Re- 
ligion here becomes the source, not of life, 
but of death; the source, not of consolation 
and blessing, but of the most unspeakable 
anxiety, which torments man day and night 
with the spectres of his own imaLnnation. 
Religion here is no source of sanctification, 
but may unite m man’s heart with every 
kind of untruth, and serve to piomoto it. 
There is one kind of superstition in which, 
while man torments himself to the utmost, 
he still remains estranged from the true na- 
ture of inward holiness ; and, while he is 
restrained from many good works of chanty 
by his constant attendance on mischievous, 
arbitrary, and outward observances, he is 
still actuated by a horror of any gieat sin, 
a superstition in which man avoids pleasure 
so completely that he falls into the opposite 
extreme ; and even the most innocent enjoy- 
ments, which a childlike simplicity would 
receive with thankfulness fiom the hand of 
a heavenly Father, he dares not indulge in. 
But there is also another kind of superstition, 
which makes it easy for man, by certain out- 
ward observances, to silence his conscience 
under all kinds of sin, and which therefore 
serves as a welcome support to it. 

SUPPER, Lord’s, derives its name from 
having been instituted by Jesus, after he had 
supped with his apostles, immediately before 
he went out to be delivered into the hands 
of his enemies. In Egypt, for every house 
of the children of Israel, a lamb was skin 
upon that night, when the Almighty punished 
the cruelty and obstinacy of the Egyptians 
by killing their first-born, but charged the 
destroying angel to pass over the houses upon 
which the blood of the lamb was sprinkled. 
This was the original sacrifice of the pass^ 
over. Jn commemoration of it, the Jewa 
3 p a 
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observed tfhe animal festival of the passover, 
when aU the males of Judea assembled be- 
fore the Lord in Jerusalem. A lamb was 
dahi for every house, the representative of 
that whose blood had been sprinkled in the 
niffht of the escape from Egypt- After the 
bloOd was poured under the altar by the 
priests, the lambs were carried home to be 
eaten by the people in their tents or houses 
at a domestic feast, where every master of a 
family took the cup of thanksgiving, and gave 
thanks with his family to the God of Israel. 
Jesus having fulfilled the law of Moses, to 
which in all things he submitted, by eating 
the paschal supper with his disciples, pro- 
ceeded after supper to institute a rite, which, 
to any person that reads the words of the 
institution without having formed a previous 
opinion upon the subject, will probably ap- 
pear to have been intended by him as a 
memorial of that event which was to happen 
not many hours after. ** He took bread, 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it 
unto them, saying, This is my body which is 
given for you : this do in remembrance of 
me. Likewise also the cup after supper, 
saying. This cup is the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you,” Luke xxii. 19, 
20. He took the bread which was then on 
the table, and the wine, of which some had 
been used in sending round the cup of 
thanksgiving ; and by saying, ** This is my 
body, this is my blood, do this in remem- 
brance of me,” he declared to his apostles 
that this was the representation of his death 
by which he wished them to commemorate 
that event The apostle Paul, not having 
been present at the institution, received it 
by immediate revelation from the Lord 
Jesus ; and the manner in which he delivers 
it to the Corinthians, 1 (Jor. xi 23 — 26, im- 
plies that it was not a rite confined to the 
apostles who were present when it was insti- 
tuted, but that it was meant to be observed 
by all Christians till the end of the world. 
“ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he 
come.” Whether we consider these words 
as part of the revelation made to St. Paul, or 
as nis own commentary upon the natuie of 
the ordinance which was revealed to him, 
they mark, with equal significancy and pro- 
priety, the extent and the perpetuity of the 
obligation to observe that rite which was 
first instituted in presence of the apostles. 
There is a striking correspondence between 
this view of the Lord's supper, as a rite by 
which it was intended that all Christians 
should commemorate the death of Christ, 
and the circumstances attending the institu- 
tion of the feast of the passover. Like the 
Jews, we have the original sacrifice : “ Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us,” and by his 
substitution our souls are delivered from 
des^h. Like the Jews, we have a feast in 
which that sacrifice, and the deliverance 
purchased by it, are remembered. Hence 
Lord's scypper was early called the 


eucharist, from its being said by St. Luke, 
** Jesus, when he took the bread, gave 
thanks and his disciples in all ages, when 
they receive the bre^, keep a feast of 
thanksgiving. To Christiansy as to Jews, 
there is a night to be much observed unto 
the Lord,” in ^ generations. To Christians, 
as to Jews, the manner of observing the 
night is appointed. To both it is accom- 
panied with thanksgiving. 

The Ijord's supiier exhibits, by a signifi- 
cant action, the characteristical doctrine of 
the Christian faith, that the death of its 
author, which seemed to be the completion 
of the rage of his enemies, was a voluntary 
sacrifice, so efiicacious as to supersede the 
necessity of every other ; and that his blood 
was shed for the remission of sins. By par- 
taking of this rite, his disciples publish an 
event most interesting to all the kindreds of 
the earth ; they declare that, far from being 
ashamed of the suffering of their Master, 
they glory in his cross ; and, while they 
thus perform the office implied in that ex- 
pression of the apostle, “ Ye do show forth 
the Lord’s death,” they at the same time 
cherish the sentiments by which their 
religion ministers to their own consolation 
and improvement. They cannot remember 
the death of Christ, the circumstances which 
rendered that event necessary, the disinter- 
ested love and the exalted virtues of their 
deliverer, without feeling their obligations 
to him. Unless the vilest hypocrisy accom- 
pany an action, which, by its very nature, 
professes to liow from warm affection, the 
love of (.'hrist will constrain them to fulfil 
the purposes of his death, by “ living unto 
him who died for them ; ” and we have rea- 
son to hope, that, m the places where he 
causes his name to be remembered, he will 
come and bless his people. As the object of 
faith IS thus explicitly set before them in- 
every commemoration, so the renewed exer- 
cise of that faith, which the ordinance is 
designed to excite, must bring renewed life, 
and a deeper e.xperience of the great sal- 
vation.” Sec Sacrament. 

SURETY, in common speech, is one who 
gives security for another ; and hence it has 
become prevalent among theological writers 
to confound it with the terms substitute and 
representative, when applied to Christ. In 
fact, the word “ surety’' occurs only once in 
our translation of the scriptures, namely, 
Heb. vii. 22 : “ By so much was Jesus made 
the surety of a better covenant.” It is cer- 
tainly true that the Son of (ifod, in all that 
he has done or is still doing as Mediator, 
may be justly viewed as the Surety of the 
new and everlasting covenant, and as afford- 
ing the utmost security to believers that, 
as the Father hath given all things into his 
hands, they will be conducted with effect, 
and all the exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises of that covenant assuredly be accom- 
plished. But this does not apuear to be the 
precise idea which the apostle nas in view in 
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the ahove passage. This has been sufficiently 
evinced by many critics and commentators, 
particularly by Pierce, Macknight, and 
M*Lean, in their notes on the pl^e. The 
substance of their remarks is, that the ori- 
ginal term employed by the apostle, and 
which occurs nowhere else in scripture, is 
which is derived from near, 
and signifies one who draws near, or who 
brings others near : which sense of the word 
will not very well accord with that of a sub- 
stitute or representative. The Greek com- 
mentators very properly explain the word 
by tA€cl'njs, a mediator, N ow, as in this passage 
a comparison is stated between Jesus, as a 
High Priest, and the Levitical High Priests ; 
and as the latter were considered by the 
apostle to be the mediators of the Sinai cove- 
nant, because through their mediation the 
Israelites worshipped God with sacrifices ; it 
is evident that the apostle in this passage 
terms Jesus the High Priest or Mediator of 
the better covenant, because, through his 
mediation, or in virtue of the sacrifice which 
he offered of himself to God, believers receive 
all the blessings of the new covenant. And 
as in verse 16 the apostle had said that “ by 
the introduction of a better hope we draw 
near to God,’* he, in verse 22, very properly 
calls Jesus ^yyvos^ ** he by whom wc dra%/ 
nigh,’* thereby denoting the effect of his 
mediation. From the whole, therefore, it is 
plain that the word surety** in this place is 
equiv^ent with that of mediator or High 
Priest. 

SWALLOWS, D^D, a bird too well known 
to need description. Our translators of the 
Bible have given this name to two different 
Hebrew words. The first, in Psalm 

Ixxxiv. 3, and Prov. xxvi. 2, is probably the 
bird which Forskal mentions among the 
migratory birds of Alexandria, by the name 
of durun; and the second, Isaiah 

xxxviii. 14, and Jer. viii. 7, is the crane ; but 
the word D'D, m the two last places rendered 
in our version “ crane,** is really the swallow. 
So the Septuagint, Vulgate, and two ancient 
manuscripts, Theodotion, and Jerom, render 
it, and Bochart and Lowth follow them. 
Bochart assigns the note of this bird for the 
reason of its name, and ingeniously remarks 
that the Italians about Venice call a swallow 
gizilla, and its twittering ziziliare. The 
swallow being a plaintive bird, and a bird of 
passage, perfectly agrees with the meaning 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, The annual migra- 
tion of the swallow has been familiarly known 
in every age, and perhaps in every region of 
the earth. In Psalm Ixxxiv. 3, it is said. 

The sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may 
lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts.” By the altars of Jehovah we are to 
understand the temple. The words probably 
refer to the custom of several nations of an- 
tiquity, — that birds which built their nests 
m the temples, or within the limits of them, 
were not aui&red to be driven away, much 
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less killed ; but found a secure and uninter* 
rupted dwelling. Hence, when Aristodicus 
disturbed the oirds’ nests of the temple of 
Kumse, and took the yo^ from them, a 
voice, according to a tradition preserved by 
Herodotus, is said to have spoken these 
words from the interior of the temple: 

Most villanous of men, how darest thou 
to drive away such as seek refuge in my 
temple ? ” The Athenians were so enraged 
at Atarbes, who had killed a sparrow which 
built on the temple of iEsculapius, that 
they killed him. Among the Arabs, who 
are more closely related to the Hebrews, 
birds which build their nests on tlie temple 
of Mecca have been inviolable from the 
earliest times. In the very ancient poem 
of a Dschorhamidish prince, published by 
A. Schulten, in which be laments that his 
tribe had been deprived of the protection of 
the sanctuary of Mecca, it is said, 

** We lement the hou%e, whoae dove 
Was never suffered to be hurt : 

$;he remained there secure ; in it, also. 

The sparrow built its nesL” 

In another ancient Arabian poet, Nabega, 
the Dhobianit swears “by the sanctuary 
which affords shelter to the birds which seek 
it there.” Niebuhr says, “ I will observe, 
that among the Mahometans, not only is the 
kaba Si leinge for the pigeons, but rdso on 
the mosques over the graves of Ali and 
Hassein, on the Dsjamea, or chief mosque, 
at Helle, and in othei cities, they are equally 
undistuibed.” And Thevenot remarks: 
“Within a mosque at Ondjicurn lies inter- 
red the son of a king, called Schah-Zadeb- 
Imam Dgiafer, whom they reckon a saint. 
The dome is rough cast over; before the 
mOwsque there is a court, well planted with 
many high plane trees, on winch we saw a 
great many storks, that haunt thereabout all 
the year round.” See 8 p\rhow. 

SWAN, rJDU?:n, Lev XI. IS ; Pent. xiv. 
IC. The Hebrew word is very ambiguous, 
for in the first of these places, it is ranked 
among water-fowls; and by the Vulgate, 
which our version follows, rendered “swan,” 
and in the thirtieth verse, the same word is 
rendered “ mole,” and ranked among reji- 
tiles. JSome translate it in the former place, 
“ the bat,” which they justify by the affi- 
nity which there is between tlie bat and the 
mole. The LXX.in the former verse render it 
•urop<pvf>i<i>ua^ tliG povphyrion, or “ jiurple bird,” 
probably the “ flamingo ;** and in the latter, 
“ ibis.” Parkhurst shows that the name id 
given, from the creature’s breathing in a 
strong and audible manner; and Michaelia 
learnedly conjectures, that in verse eighteen, 
and Deut. xiv. 16, it may mean the “ goose,” 
which every one knows is remarkable for its 
manner of “ breathing out** or “hissing,*^ 
when approached. 

SWEDENBORGIANS denote that par- 
ticular denommation of Christiaiis who ad- 
mit the testimony of Baron Swedenborg, 
and receive the doctrines taught in the the- 
ological writings of that author. Emautiel 
3 0 4 
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Swedenborg wae tbe son of a bishop of West 
Gothnia^ in the kingdom of Sweden, whose 
name was Swedberg, a man of considerable 
learning and celebrity in his time. The son 
was bom at Stockholm, January 29, 1688. 
He enjoyed early the advantages of a liberal 
education, and being naturally endowed with 
uncommon talents for the acquirement of 
learning, his progress in the sciences was 
rapid and extensive; and he soon distin- 
guished himself by several publications in 
the Latin language, which gave proof of 
equal genius and erudition. It may reason- 
ably be supposed that under the care of his 
pious and reverend father our author’s reli- 
gious instruction was not neglected. This, 
indeed, appears plain from the general tenor 
of his life and writings, which are marked 
with strong and lively characters of a mind 
deeply impressed with a sense of the divine 
Being, and of all the relative duties thence 
resulting. He was ennobled m the year 
1719, by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, and named 
Swedenborg, from which time he took his 
seat with the nobles of the equestrian order, 
in the triennial assembly of the states. The 
philosophical works, published in Latin, by 
Baron ISwedenborg, are numerous ; but his 
theological woiks are said to be still more so. 

1. 1 he first and principal distinguishing 
doctrine contained m the writings of Baron 
Swedenborg, and maintained by his follow- 
ers, relates to the person and character of 
Jesus Christ, and to the redemption wrought 
by him. On this subject it is insisted tnat 
Jesus Christ is Jehovah, manifested in the 
flesh ; and that he came into the world to 
glorify his human nature, by making it one 
with the divine. It is therefore insisted 
further that the humanity of Jesus Christ 
is itself divine, by virtue of its indissoluble 
union with the indwelling Father, agree- 
ably to the testimony of St. Paul, that, 
** in Jesus Christ dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily,” Col. ii. 9 ; and that 
thus, as to his humanity, he is the Mediator 
between God and man, since there is now 
no other medium of God’s access to man, or 
of man’s access to God, but this divine hu- 
manity, wliich was assumed for this purpose. 
Thus it is taught, that in the person of Jesus 
Christ dwells the whole Trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; the Father constituting 
the soul of the above humanity, whilst the 
humanity itself is the Son, and the divine 
virtue or operation proceeding from it is the 
Holy Spirit; forming altogether one God, 
just as the soul, the body, and operation of 
man, form one man. On the subject of the re- 
demption wrought by this incarnate God, it 
is lastly taught that it consisted not in the vi- 
carious eacriflce of Christ, but in the real sub- 
jugation of the powers of darkness and their 
removal from man, by continual combats and 
victories over them, during his abode in the 
world ; and in the consequent descent to man 
of divine power and life, which was brought 
near to bun m the thus gloiifled humanity 


of this victorious God. They who receive 
this testimony concerning Jesus Christ there- 
fore acknowledge no other God but him ; 
and believe that in approaching his divine 
humanity, they approach, at the same time, 
and have communication with, all the fulness 
of the Godhead, seeing and worshipping the 
invisible in the visible, agreeably to the tenor 
of those words of Jesus Christ : ** He that 
believeth on me believeth not on me, but on 
him that sent me ; and he that seeth me, 
seeth him that sent me,” John xii. 44, 45. 

2. A second doctrine taught by the same 
author relates to the sacred scripture, or word 
of God, which is maintained to be divinely 
inspired throughout, and, consequently, to 
be the repository of the whole will and wis- 
dom of the most high God. It is, however, 
insisted, that this will and wisdom are not in 
all places discoverable from the letter or his- 
tory of the sacred pages, but lie deeply con- 
cealed under the letter. For it is taught by 
Baron Swedenborg, that the sense of the 
letter of the holy word is the basis, the con- 
linent and the firmament, of its spiritual and 
celestial senses, being written according to 
the doctrine of correspondencies between 
things spiritual and things natural, and thus 
designed by the Most High as the vehicle of 
communication of the eternal spiritual truths 
of his kingdom to the minds of men. It is 
farther endeavoured to be shown tliat Jesus 
Christ spake continually according to this 
same doctrine, veiling divine and spiritual 
truths under natural images, especially in 
his parables, and thus communicating to 
man the most important mysteries relative to 
himself and his kingdom, under the most 
beautiful and edifying figures taken from the 
natural things of this world. Thus, accord- 
ing to Baron Swedenborg, even the historical 
parts both of the Old and New Testament 
contain vast stores of important and spiritual 
wisdom under the outward letter ; and this 
consideration, as he farther asserts, justifies 
the pages of divine revelation, even in those 
parts which to a common observer appear 
trifling, nugatory, and contradictory. It is, 
lastly maintained, on this subject, that the 
sacred scripture, or word of God, is the only 
medium of communication and conjunction 
between God and man, and is likewise the 
only source of all genuine truth and know- 
ledge respecting God, his kingdom, and 
operation, and the only sure guide for man^s 
understanding, in whatever relates to his 
spiritual or eternal concerns. 

3. The next branch of the system is 
practical, and relates to the life, or to that 
rule of conduct on the part of man which 
18 truly acceptable to the Deity, and at 
the same time conducive to man’s eternal 
happiness and salvation, by conjoining him 
with his God. This rule is taught to be 
simply this ; to shun all known evils as sins 
against God, and at the same time to iov^ 
to cherish, and to practise whatsoever is 
wise, virtuous, and holy, m being most 
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Agreeable to Ibe of God, and to the 
spirit of his precepts. On this subject it is 
strongly and repeatedly insisted that evil 
must of necessity remain with man, and 
prove his eternal destruction, unless it be 
removed by sincere repentance, leading him 
to note what is disorderly in his own mind 
imd life ; and, when he has discovered it, to 
fight resolutely against its influence, in de- 
pendence on the aid and grace of Jesus 
Christ. It is insisted further, that this op- 
position to evil ought to be grounded on the 
consideration that all evil is against God, 
since, if evil be combated from any inferior 
motive, it is not radically removed, but only 
concealed, and on that account is even more 
dangerous and destructive than before. It 
is added, that when man has done the work 
of repentance, by shunning his hereditary 
evils as sms against God, he ought to set 
himself to the practice of what is wise and 
good by a faitliful, diligent, and conscien- 
tious discharge of all the duties of his sta- 
tion ; by which means his mind is preserved 
from a return of the power of disorder, and 
kept in the order of lieaven, and the fulfll- 
ment of the great law of charity. 

4. A fourth doctrine inculcated in the same 
writings, is the co-operation on the part of 
man with the divine grace or agency of Jesus 
Christ. On this subject it is insisted that man 
ought not indolently to hang down his hands, 
under the idle expectation that God will do 
everything for him in the way of purification 
and regeneration, without any exertion of his 
own ; but that he is bound by the above law 
of co-operation to exert himself, as if the 
whole progress of his purification and rege- 
neration depended entirely on his own exer- 
tions ; yet, m exerting himself, he is con- 
tinually to recollect, and humbly to acknow- 
ledge, that all his power to do so is from 
above, agreeably to the declaration of Jesus 
Christ, “ Without me ye can do nothing,” 
John XV. 5. 

5 . A fifth and last distinguishing doctrine 
taught in the theological writings of our 
author, relates to man’s connexion with the 
other world, and its various inhabitants. 
On this subject, it is insisted, not only from 
Ills view of the sacred scriptures, but also 
from the experience of the author himself, 
that every man is in continual association 
with angels and spirits, and that without 
such association he could not possibly think 
or exert any living faculty. It is insisted 
further, that man, according to his life in 
the world, takes up his eternal abode, either 
with angels of light, or with the spirits of 
darkness ; with the former, if he is wise to 
live according to the precepts of God’s holy 
word ; or with the latter, if, through folly 
and transgression, he rejects the counsel and 
guidance of the Most High. 

Some other peculiar doctrines of minor 
importance might be enlarged on in this 
place if it was deemed necessary ^ such as 
the doctrine concerning the human soul, as 
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being in a human form ; concerning the mai’*^ 
riage of the good and the true, as existing in 
the holy word, and in all things in nature. 
But it may be observed generally, that the 
fundamental error of the system is a denial 
of the divinity of Christ, whilst it appears to 
be acknowledged, and of the doctrine of the 
atonement. Many true things are said also of 
the figurative and typical character of the 
word of God; but the interpretation of it in 
this view runs into the wildest extravagance 
for want of principles ; whilst the whole is 
clothed with mysticism on the one hand, and 
gross and carnal conceptions of spiritual 
things on the other. There is, indeed much 
in which this sect agrees with other Chris- 
tians, and much, therefore, that is true in 
their strange system ; but it is unconnected 
with other great and vital truths of the 
gospel ; and is joined also with great errors. 
It is a dreamy delusion, which defies all 
rational defence : it rests upon the assumed 
experience of a man of genius, it is true, 
but one who was not always in his wits. 

In London, and some of the other cities 
and great towns in England, places of public 
worship have been opened, for the express 
purpose of preaching the preceding doctrines. 
In all such places particular forms of prayer 
have been adopted, in agreement with the ideas 
of the worshippers, as grounded in the reli- 
gious sentiments above stated, especially re- 
specting the supreme object of adoration, who 
is acknowledged to be the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, m his divine humanity But 
in no place have any peculiar rites and cere 
monies been introduced, the worshippers 
being content with retaining the celebration 
of the two sacraments of baptism and the 
holy supper, since no other rites are insisted 
on by the author whose testimony they re- 
ceive. It 18 believed, by a large majority of 
them, that it was never his intention that 
any particular sect should be formed upon 
his doctrines, but that all who receive them, 
whether in the establishment, or in any 
other communion of Christians, should be 
at perfect liberty either to continue in their 
former communion, or to quit it, as their 
conscience dictates. England appears to be 
the country where the system has been 
most generally received. Baron Sweden- 
borg had many eccentricities ; but perhaps 
the most remarkable circumstance respect, 
ing him was his asserting, that, during the 
uninterrupted period of twenty-seven years, 
he enjoyed open intercourse with the world 
of departed spirits, and during that time was 
instructed in the internal sense of the sacred 
scriptures, hitherto undiscovered ! This is 
a correspondence with the invisible world, 
to which few or no writers, before or since 
his time, ever pretended, if we except the 
Arabian prophet. 

«WINE, Lev. xi. 7; Dent. xiv. 8; 
Psalm Ixxx. 13 ; Prov. xi. 22 ; Isaiah Itcv. 4; 
Ixvi. 3, 17; Matt. vii. 6; viii. 30; 

Mark v. 14; Luke viii. 33; xv. 16; the 
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plural of an animal well known. In 
^purity and groasness d manners, this 
creature stands almost unrivalled among the 
order of (quadrupeds ; and the meanness of 
His at^earance ccjrresponds to the grossness 
of his manners. He has a most indiscrimi* 
nate, voracious, and insatiable appetite. The 
prophet Isaiaii, Iw. 4, charges his degenerate 
peofde with eating swine’s flesh, and having 
bioth of abominable things in their vessels, 
Isaidh Ixvi. 3. Conduct so contrary to their 
solemn engagements, so hateful in the sight 
of the Holy One, though long endured, was 
not tl'^ays to pass with impunity. “They 
that sanctify themselves, and purify them- 
selves in the gardens, behind one tree in the 
midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the abomi- 
nation, and the mouse, shall be consumed 
together, saith the Lord,” Isaiah Ivvi. 17. 
Such a sacriflee was an abomination to the 
Lord, because the eating of the blood was 
prohibited, and because the sacrifice con- 
sisted of swine’s flesh. To these precepts 
and ihreateniugs, which were often enforced 
bjr severe judgments, may be traced the ha- 
bitual and unconquerable aversion of the 
latter Jews to the use of swine’s flesh; an 
aversion which the most alluring promises 
and the most cruel sufl^erings have been 
found alike insufficient to subdue. 

In such detestation was the hog held by 
the Jews that they would not so much as 
pronounce lU name, but called it “ the 
strange thing ; ” and we read, m the history 
of the Maccaliees, that Eleazer, a principal 
scribe, being compelled by Antiochns Kpi- 
hancs to open his mouth and receive swine’s 
esh, spit it forth, and went of his own ac- 
cord to the torment, choosing rather to sufler 
death than to break the law of God, and give 
oflTence to his nation, 2 AJac. vi. 18 ; vii. 1, 
It IS observed that when Adrian rebuilt 
Jerusalem, he set up the image of a hog, in 
bas'ielief, upon the gates of the city, to dnve 
the Jews away from it, and to express the 
greater contempt for that miserable people, 
it was avarice, a contempt of the law of 
Moses, and a design to supply the neigh- 
bouring idolaters with victims, that caused 
whole herds of swine to be fed on the hol- 
ders of Gahlee. Whence the reason is 
plain of Christ's permitting the devils to 
throw the swine headlong into the Lake of 
Gennesareth, Matthew^ viii. ^2. We read, in 
Matthew vii. (5, “ Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet and turn again and rend 
YOU,” There is a similar maxim in the 
Talmudical writings ; “Do not cast pearls 
before swine ; ” to which is added, by way 
of explanation, “ Do not offer wisdom to o.ie 
who knows not the value of it, but profanes 
its glory.” 

SYCAMINE, ffVKdfuvas, in Arabic, sokam, 
Luke xvii. 6. This is a different tree from 
the sycamore, mentioned Luke xix. 4. Dios- 
corides says that this tree is the nudberry, 
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though he allows that some apprehend that 
it is the same with the sycamore. Galen has 
a separate article on the syoamofus, which he 
spes^s of as rare, and mentions as having 
seen at Alexandria in Eg^pt. The Greeks 
name the morus the sycamine. Grotius says 
the word avKdiuvos has no connexion with 
o-vCif, the fig-^treey but is entirely Syrian, 
I'DptP, in Hebrew, tD^DplP. It should 
seem, indeed, to be very similar to the mul- 
berry, as not only the Latin, but the Syriac 
and the Arabic, render it by morm ; and 
thus Coverdale’s, the Rheims, and Purver’s 
English translations render it by the mul- 
berry ; and so it is in Bishop Wilson’s Bible. 

SYCAMORE, niDpU^> CD'Dpu;, 1 Kings 
X. 27 ; 1 Chron. xxvh. 28 ; 2 Chron. i. 15 ; 
Psalm Ixxviii. 47 ; Isaiah ix 9 ; Amos viii. 
14 ; avKoiMpea^ Luke xix. 4 ; a large tree, 
according to the dcsori^iuon of Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, and Galen, resembling the 
mulberry-tree in the leaf, and the fig in its 
fruit ; hence its name, compounded of 
Jig, and fJL6pof, mulberry ; and some have 
fancied that it was originally produced by 
ingrafting the one tree upon the other Its 
fruit is palatable When ripe it is soft, 
watery, somewhat sweet, with a little of an 
aromatic taste. The trees are very common 
in Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt ; grow large, 
and to a great height ; and though their grain 
IS coarse are much used in building. To 
change sycamores into cedars, Isaiah ix. 10, 
means, to render the buildings of cities, and 
the state of the nation, much more magnifi- 
cent than before. Dr. Shaw remarks, that 
as the gram and texture of the sycamore is 
remarkably coarse and spongy, it could 
therefore stand m no competition at all with 
the cedar for beauty and ornament. We 
meet with the same opposition of cedars to 
sycamores m 1 Kings x. 27, where Solomon 
is said to have made silver as the stones, and 
cedars as the sycamores of the vale for 
alnindance. “By this mashal, or figurative 
and sententious speech,” says Bishop Lovvth, 
“ they boast, in this place of Isaiah, that they 
shall be easily able to repair their present 
losses, suffered, perhaps, by the first Assy- 
rian invasion under Tiglath-Pileser, and to 
bring their affairs to a more flourishing con- 
dition than ever ” The wood of this tree is 
very durable. “ The mummy chests,” says 
Dr. Shaw, “ and whatever figures and instru- 
ments of wood are found in the catacombs, 
are all of them of sycamore, which, though 
spongy and porous to appearance, has, not- 
withstanding, continued entire and uncor- 
rupted for at least three thousand years. 
From its value in furnishing wood for various 
uses, from the grateful shade which its wide- 
spreading branches afibrded, and on account 
of the fruit, which Mallet says the Egyptians 
hold in the highest estimation, we perceive 
the loss whi(m the ancient inhalntants of 
Egypt must have felt when their vines were 
destroyed with hail, and their sycamore trees 
with frost Psalm Ixxviit. 47. ^ The syce- 
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more,’^ says Mr. Norden, of the height 
of a beech, and bears its fruit in a manner 
quite different from other trees ; it has them 
on the trunk itself, which shoots out little 
sprigs, in form of grape stalks, at the end of 
which grow the fruit close to one another, 
almost like clusters of grapes. The tree is 
always green, and bears fruit several times 
in tne year, without observing any certain 
seasons ; for I have seen some sycamores 
that have given fruit two months after others. 
The fruit has the figure and smell of real figs, 
but is inferior to them in the taste, having a 
disgustful sweetness. Its colour is a yellow, 
inclining to an ochre, shadowed by a flesh 
colour. In the inside it resembles the com- 
mon flgs, excepting that it has a blackish 
colouring with yellow spots. This sort of 
tree is pretty common in Egypt ; the people, 
for the greater part, live upon its fruit, and 
think themselves well regaled when they have 
a piece of bread, a couple of sycamore figs, 
and a pitcher of water.” Tliere might be 
many of these trees in Judea. David ap- 
pointed a particular officer, whose sole duty 
It was to watch over the plantations of syca- 
more and olive-trees, 1 Chron. xxviii. 28 ; 
and being joined with the olive, the high 
estimation m which it was held is intimated ; 
for the olive is considered as one of the most 
precious gifts which the God of nature has 
bestowed on the oriental nations. There 
seem to have been great numbers of them 
in Solomon’s time, 1 Kings x. 27 ; and in 
the Talmud they are mentioned as growing 
in the plains of Jericho. 

One curious particular in the cultivation 
of the fruit must not be passed over, Pliny, 
Dioscorides, and Tlieoplirastus observe, that 
the fruit must be cut or scratched, either 
with the nail or with iron, or it will not 
ripen; hut four days after this process it 
will become ripe. To this same purpose 
Jerom, on Amos vii. 14, says, that without 
this management the figs are excessively bit- 
ter. These testimonies, together with the 
Septuagint and Vulgate version, are adduced 
to settle the meaning of the Avord m 

Amos vii. 14, which must signify scraping, 
or making incisions in the sycamore fruit ; 
an employment of Amos before he was called 
to the prophetic office : ** I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son ; but 1 was an 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit,” 
Hasselquist, describing thej?ctt»? sycamonis, or 
scripture sycamore, says, “ It buds the latter 
end of March, and the fruit ripens in the be- 
ginning of June. At the time when the 
fruit has arrived to the size of an inch dia- 
meter, the inhabitants pare off a part at the 
centre point. They say that without this 
paring it would not come to maturity.” Ihe 
figs thus prematurely ripened arc called 
djumeis bam, that is, “ precocious sycamore 
figs.** As the sycamwe is a large spreading 
tree, sometime^ shooting up to a consider- 
able height, we see the reasonwhy Zaccheus 
dkabed up into a sycamore tree to get a 
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sight of our Saviour. This incident also 
furnishes a ;F<^of that the sycamore was stiU 
common in Palestine ; for this tree stood to 
protect the traveller by the side of the high- 
way. 

SYENE, a city of Egypt, now called As- 
souan, situated at its southern extremity. 
Ezekiel, xxix. 10, describing the desolation 
to be brought upon Egypt says, ** I’here- 
fure thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will 
make the land of Egypt utterly desolate, 
from the tower of Syene even to the lK>rder 
of Cush,” or Aral)ia, or, as some read it, 
“from Migdol to Syene,” implying, accord- 
ing to either version of the passage, the whole 
length of the country from north to south. 
The latitude of Syene, according to Bruce, 
is 24“ 0' 45" ; that of Alexandria, 31° IT 33" ; 
difference, 7° 10' 48", equal to four hundred 
and thirty geographical miles on the me- 
ridian, or about five bundled British miles; 
but the real length of the valley of Egypt, 
as it follows the windings of the Nile, is full 
SIX hundred miles. 

SYNAGOGUE, cruvaryosy^, “ an assembly,” 
Rev. ii. 9; hi. 9. The word often occurs in 
the Gospels and in the Acts, because Jesus 
Christ and hie apostles generally went to 
preach in those places. Although the sacri- 
fices could not be offered, except in the 
tabernacle or the temple, the other exer- 
cises of religion were restricted to no par- 
ticular place. Accordingly we find that the 
praises of God were sung, at a very ancient 
period, in the schools of the prophets ; and 
those who felt any particular interest in re- 
ligion, were assembled by the seers on the 
sabbath, and the new moons, for prayers and 
religious instruction, 1 Sam. x. 5 — 11; xix. 
13>-.24; 2 Kings iv. 23. Duiing the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the Jews, who were then 
deprived of their customary religious privi- 
leges, were wont to collect around some 
prophet or other pious man, who taught them 
and their children in religion, exhorted to 
good conduct, and read out of the sacred 
books, Ezek. xiv. 1 ; xx 1; Dan. vi 11 ; Neh. 
viii. 18. These assemblies, or meetings, be- 
came, in progress of time, fixed to certain 
places, and a regular order was observed in 
them. Such appears to have been the origin 
of 8ynagogu<»8, 

In sjieaking of synagogues, it is worthy to 
be noticed, that there is nothing said in re- 
spect to the existence of such buildings in 
Palestine, during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. They are, therefore, by some 
supposed to have been first erected under the 
Maccabean princes, hut that, in foreign coun- 
tries, they were much more ancient. Whether 
this statement be correct or not, it is neverthe- 
less certain, that, in the time of the apostles, 
there were synagogues wherever there were 
Jews. They were built, in imitation of the 
tempie of J erusalem, with a court and porches, 
as is the case with the spagogues in the 
east at the present day. In the centre the 
court is a chapel, supported by four columns. 
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in whicli« on an elevation prepared for it, is 
placed tbe book of the law, roUed up. This, 
Oft the appointed days, is publicly read. In 
addition to the chapel, there is erected within 
the court a large covered hall or vestry, into 
which the people retire, when the weather 
happens to be cold and stormy, and each 
family has its particular seat. The upper- 
most seats in the synagogue, that is, those 
which were nearest the chapel where the 
sacred books were kept, were esteemed pe- 
culiarly honourable. Matt, xxiii. 6; James 
ii. 3. The “ proseuchae,*' 'Brjpocrevxol, are un- 
derstood by some to be smaller synagogues, 
but by others are supposed to be particular 
places under the open sky, where the Jews 
assembled for religious exercise. But Jose- 
hus calls the proseucha of Tiberias a large 
ouse, which held very many persons. See 
ProseuchcB. The apostles preached the gospel 
in synagogues and proseuchse, and with their 
adherents performed in them all the religious 
services. When excluded, they imitated the 
Jews in those places, where they were too 
poor to erect these buildings, and held their 
religious meetings in the houses of individuals. 
Hence we not only hear of synagogues in 
houses in the Talmud, but of churches in 
houses in the New Testament, Rom. xvi. 5 ; 

1 Cor. xvi, 1 9 ; Col. iv 1 5 ; Phil, li. ; Acts in. 46 ; 
V. 42. The apostles sometimes hired a house, 
in which they performed religious services, 
and taught daily, Acts xix. 9; xx. 8. 
means literally a convention or assembly, 
but by metonymy, was eventually used for 
the place of assembling ; in the same way, 
that iKK\7ivia, which means literally a calling 
together, or convocation, signifies also at the 
present time the place of convocation. Syna- 
gogues were sometimes called by the .Jews 
schools ; but they were careful to make an 
accurate distinction between such, and the 
schools, properly so called, the tD'trnD, or 
•‘sublimer schools, in which the Talmud 
was read, while the law merely was read in 
the synagogues, which they placed far behind 
the 1'almud. 

The mode of conducting religious instruc- 
tion and worship in the primitive Christian 
churches was derived for the most part from 
the practice which anciently prevailed in syna- 
gogues. But there were no regular teach- 
ers in the synagogues who were officially 
qualified to pronounce discourses before the 
people; although there were interpreters 
who rendered into the vernacular tongue, 
namely, the Hebrao-aramean, the sections, 
which had been publicly read in the Hebrew. 

The “ synagogue preacher,'" whose 
business it is, in consequence of his office, 
to address the people, is an official personage 
that has been introduced in later times ; at 
least we find no mention of such a one m 
the New Testament. On the contrary, in 
the time of Christ, the person who read the 
aecticn for the sabbath, or any other person 
who was respectable for learning and had a 
Steadiness of speech, addressed the people. 


Luke iv, 16—21; Acts xiii. 5, 15? xv. 21; 
Matt. iv. 23. 

The other persons who were employed in 
the services and government of the syna- 
go^e, in addition to the one who read the 
scriptures, and the person who rendered 
thefta into the vernacular tongue, were as 
follows : 1 . “ The ruler of the synagogue," 
hpxttrwdyuryos, nDiSD who presided 

over the assembly, and invited readers and 
speakers, unless some persons who were ac- 
ceptable voluntarily offered themselves, Mark 
V. 22, 35—38 ; Luke viii. 41 ; xiii. 14, 15 ; 
Acts xiii. 15. 2. “The elders of the Syna- 
gogue, " tD ' 3 p t, wpcfffibrepoi. They appear to 
have been the counsellors of the head or 
ruler of the synagogue, and were chosen 
from among the most powerful and learned 
of the people, and are hence called 
ffvtfdycDyot^ Acts xiii. 15. The council of 
elders not only took a part in the manage- 
ment of the internal concerns of the syna- 
gogue, but also jmnished transgressors of 
the public laws, either by turning them out 
of the synagogue, or decreeing the punish- 
ment of thirty-nine stripes, John xii. 42; 
xvi. 2; 2 Cor. 11, 24. 3. “ The collectors 
of alms,** np'iV Mkovoi, “ deacons.** 

Although everything which is said of them 
by the Jews was not true concerning them 
in the time of the apostles, there can be no 
doubt that there were such officers in the 
synagogues at that time, Acts vi. 4. “ The 
servants of the synagogue," pn, b-rnpirri^, 
Luke iv. 20 ; whose business it was to reach 
the book of the law to the person who was 
to read it, and to receive it back again, and 
to perform other services. The ceremonies 
which prevail in the synagogues at the pre- 
sent day in presenting the law were not ob- 
served m the time of our Saviour. 5. “ The 
messenger or legate of the synagogue,*’ 
ri'bUJ, This was a person who was 
sent from synagogues abroad, to carry alms 
to Jerusalem. The name, messenger of the 
synagogue, was applied likewise to any per- 
son, who was commissioned by a synagogue, 
and sent forth to propagate religious know- 
ledge. A person likewise was denominated 
the messenger, or angel, dyyeKost rfij ^t^cXos 
iKK\i!i(rias, &c., who was selected by the as- 
sembly to recite for them the prayers ; the 
same that is called by the Jews of modern 
times the synagogue-singer, or cantilator. 
Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; iii. 1, 7, 14. 

The Jews anciently called those persons 
who, from their superior erudition, were 
capable of teaching in the synago^e, 
O'DilQ, “ shepherds," or “ pastors," They 
applied the same term, at least in more re- 
cent tifnes, to the elders of the 8}magogue, 
and also to the collectors of alms, or deacons. 
The ground of the application of this term 
in such a way, is as follows : the word tDilD 
is, without doubt, derived from the Greek 
word vrbpvos, “ bread,” or “ a fragment of 
bread;" and, as it is used in the Targums, 
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it corresponds to the Hebrew verb to 

feed.” It is easy to see, therefore, how the 
word Pi ID mignt be applied to persons who 
sustained offices in the synagogue, in the 
same way as np'i is applied to kings, &c. 

We do not find mention made of public 
worship in the synagogues, except on the 
sabbath, Matthew xii. 9 ; Mark i. 21 ; iii. 1 ; 
vi. 2 ; Luke iv. 16, 32, 33 ; vi. 6 ; xiii. 10 j 
Acts xiii. 14 ; XV. 21 ; xvi. 13 — 25 j xvii. 2 ; 
xviii. 4, What is said of St. PauPs hiring 
the school of one Tyrannus at Ephesus, and 
teaching m it daily, is a peculiar instance. 
Acts xix. 9. 10. Yet there can be no doubt 
that those Jews who were unable to go to 
Jerusalem attended worship on their festival 
days, as well as on the sabbath, m their own 
synagogues. Individuals sometimes offered 
their private prayers in the synagogue. 
When an assembly was collected together for 
worship, the services began, after the cus- 
tomary greeting, with a doxology. A sec- 
tion was then read from the Mosaic law. 
Then followed, after the singing of a second 
doxology, the reading of a portion from the 
prophets, Acts xv. 31 ; Luke iv. 16. The 
person whose duty it was to perform the 
reading, placed upon his head, as is done at 
the present day, a covering called talUth, to 
which St. Paul alludes, 2 Cor. iii. 15. iTie 
sections which had been read in the Hebrew 
were rendered by an interpreter into the ver- 
nacular tongue, and the reader or some other 
man then addressed the people, Luke iv. IC ; 
Acts xiii. 15. It was on such occasions as 
these, that Jesus, and afterwards the apostles, 
taught the gospel. The meeting, as far as 
the religious exercises were concerned, was 
ended with a prayer, to which the people 
responded Amen, when a collection was taken 
for the poor. 

The customs which prevail at the present 
day, and which Vitnnga has treated of, were 
not all of them practised in ancient times. 
The readers, for instance, were not then, 
as they are at the present day, called upon 
to perform, but presented themselves volun- 
tarily, Luke iv. 16 ; the persons also who 
addressed the people were not rabbins ex- 
pressly appointed for that purpose, but were 
either invited from those present, or offered 
themselves, Actsxiu. 15; Lukeiv. 17- The 
parts to be publicly read, likewise, do not 
appear to have been previously pointed out, 
although the book was selected by the ruler 
of the synagogue, Luke iv, 16. Furthermore, 
the forms of prayer that are used by the 
Jews at the present time do not appear to 
have been in existence in the time of Christ ; 
unless this may perhaps have been the case 
in respect to the substance of some of them, 
especially the one called np pDtr, concern- 
ing which the Talmudists, at a very early 
period, gave many precepts. 

It was by ministering in synagogues that 
the apostles gathered the churches. I hey 
retained also essentially the same mode of 
nvorship with that of the synagogues, except- 
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ing that the Lord’s supper was made ati 
additional institution, agreeably to the exam- 
ple of Christ, Acts ii. 42 ; xx. 7—11 ; 1 Cor. 
xi. 16 — 34. They were at length excluded 
from the synagogue,and assembled at even- 
ing in the house of some Christian, which 
was lighted for the purpose with lamps, Acts 
XX. 7 — 11. ITie apostle, with the elders, 
when engaged in public worship, took a 

E osition where they would be most likely to 
e heard by all. The first service was merely 
a salutation or blessing, namely, “ The Lord 
be with you,” or, Peace be with you.” 
Then followed the doxologies and prelec- 
tions, the same as in the synagogues. The 
apostle then addressed the people on the 
subject of religion, and urged upon them that 
purity of life which it required. Prayer 
succeeded, which was followed by the com- 
memoration of the Saviour’s death m the 
breaking and distribution of bread. The 
meeting was ended by taking a collection for 
the poor, especially those at Jerusalem, 

2 Cor. IX. 1—15. 

Those who held some office in the church 
were the regularly cjualified instructers in 
these religious meetings; and yet laymen 
had liberty to address their brethren on 
these occasions the same as in the syna- 
gogues ; also to sing hymns, and to pray ; 
which, in truth, many of them did, especially 
those who w'ere supernaturally gifted, not 
excepting the women. Those females who 
were not under a supernatural influence 
w'cre forbidden by the apostle Paul to make 
an address on such occasions, or to propose 
questions; and it was enjoined on those who 
did speak, not to lay aside their veils, 1 Cor. 
xi. 5; xiv. 34—40. The reader and the 
speaker stood ; the others sat; all arose in 
the time of prayer. Whatever was stated in 
a foreign tongue was immediately rendered 
by an interpreter into the speech in common 
use This was so necessary, that Paul en- 
joined silence on a person who was even 
endowed with supernatural gifts, provided 
an interpreter was not at hand, 1 Cor. xiv. 

I — 33 . It was the practice among the 
Greek Christians to uncover their heads when 
attending divine service, 1 Cor xi. 11 — 16 ; 
hut m the east, the ancient custom of wor- 
shipping with the head covered w^as retained. 
Indeed, it is the practice among the oriental 
Christians to the present day, not to uncover 
their heads in their religious meetings, ex- 
cept when they receiire tne eucharist. 

It is affiimed that in the city of Jerusdem 
alone there were no less than four hundred 
and sixty or four hundred and eighty syna- 
gogues. Every trading company had one 
of its own, and even strangers built some 
for those of their own nation. Hence we 
find synagogues of the Cyrenians, Alexan- 
drians, Cilicians, and Asiatics, appointed for 
such as came up to Jerusalem from those 
countries, Acts vi. 9* 

SYNODS, though actually Synonymous 
with Councils^ are in common historical 
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parlance employed to designate minor eccle- 
emstical conventions. In virtue of this dis- 
tinction councils have usually claimed for 
themselves the ample epithet of (Ecumenical 
or general^ while synods have long been 
known only by the humbler term of local or 
provincial. In the ajiostolic age four local 
assemblies were held, which some have 
called councils and others synods. The 
first was convened for the election of a 
successor to Judas in the apostleship. Acts i. 
20. At the second, seven deacons were 
chosen, Acts \i. 5, The third, like the two 
which preceded it, was held at Jerusalem, 
according to some authors, A. D. 47, but, 
according to others, A. D. 51; that is, at 
the latest, eighteen years after (Jinst’s as- 
cension. It originated in the attempt made 
to oblige the gentile converts at Antioch to 
submit to the rite of circumciMon. St. I’aul 
and Barnabas opposed this attempt; and, 
after “no small dis'^ension and disputation,’* 
it was determined, that the question should 
be referred to the judgment of the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem. Accordingly, some 
of the apostles and several of the “elders came 
together** to deliberate on the piopriety of 
dispensing with the ceremonial law. The 
result of their delihei aliens was, that the 
Mosaic ordinance ft, being too rigorous, should 
be abrogated ; and tluil their (lecision should 
be communicated to “ the brethren which 
were of the gentiUs,** Acts xv. 1 — 30. The 
fourth apostolic synod was convened in re- 
ference to the toleration of legal rites, Acts 
x.xi. 18. With respect to all these, the fact 
is, that, instead of being councils or synods 
in any proper sense, they were mere meet- 
ings of the church at Jerusalem, and all of 
them ordinary meetings except the third, 
when they assembled upon the request of 
the deputies from Antioch who came to ask 
advice. 

Dr. Neander, speaking of the origin, use, 
and abuse of synods, says, — As a closer 
bond of union was early formed between the 
churches of the same piovince, so also the 
(Christian catholic spirit introduced the cus- 
tom that, in all preR«mg matters, contro- 
versies on doctrinal points, things relating 
to the ecclesiastical life, and very commonly 
in those relating to church discipline, general 
deliberations should be held by deputies 
from these churches. Such assemblies be- 
come familiar to us in the controversies about 
the time of celebrating Easter, and m the 
transactions about the Moiitanistic prophe- 
cies, in the last half of the second century. 
But these provincial synods appear, for the 
first time, as a constant and regular institu- 
tion, fixed to definite times, about the end of 
the second or the beginning of the third 
century ; and it was in this case a peculiarity 
of one country, where particular local causes 
may have introduced such an arrangement 
earlier than in other regions. This country 
was, in fact, exactly Greece, where, from the 
time of the Achaic league, the system of 
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confederation had maintained itself ; and as 
Christianity is able to connect itself with all 
the peculiarities of a people, provided they 
contain nothing immoral, and, entering into 
them, to take itself a peculiar form resem- 
bling them, so, also, it might easily happen 
that here the civil federal spirit which already 
existed worked upon the ecclesiastical catho- 
lic spirit, and gave it earlier than in other 
regions a tolerably good form, so that out of 
the representative assemblies of the civil 
communities, the Amphictyonic councils, 
were formed the representative assemblies of 
the ecclesiastical communities, that is, the 
provincial synods. As the Christians, in the 
consciousness that they are nothing, and can 
do nothing, without the Spirit from above, 
were accustomed to begin all important busi- 
ness %vith prayer, they prepared themselves 
here, also, for their general deliberations by 
common prayer, at the opening of these 
assemblies, to Him who has promised that 
he will enlighten and guide, by his Spirit, 
those who believe in him, if they will give 
themselves up to him wholly, and that he 
will be amongst them, where they are 
gathered together in his name. It appears 
that this regular institution met at first with 
ojiposition as an innovation, so that Tertul- 
lian felt himself called upon to stand up in 
its defence. Nevertheless, the ruling spirit 
of the church decided for this institution ; 
and, down to the middle of the third century, 
the annual provincial synods appear to have 
been general in the church, as we may con- 
clude, because we find them prevalent, at the 
same time, in parts of the church as far dis- 
tant from each other as North Africa and 
Cappadocia 

These provincial synods might certainly 
become very usefiil for the churches ; ana, 
in many respects, they did become so. By 
means of a general deliberation, the views of 
individuals might mutually be enlarged and 
corrected ; wants, abuses, and necessary re- 
forms, might thus more easily be mutually 
communicated, and be deliberated on in 
many different points of view ; and the expe- 
rience of every individual, by being com- 
municated, might be made useful to all. 
Certainly, men had every right to trust that 
Christ would be among them, according to 
his promise, and would lead those who were 
assembled in his name by his Spirit. Cer- 
tainly, it was neither entnusiasm nor hier- 
archical presumption, if the deputies, col- 
lected together to consult upon the affairs of 
their churches, and the pastors of these 
churches, hoped that a higher Spirit than 
that of roan, by his illumination, would show 
them what they could never find by their 
own reason, whose insufficiency they felt 
deeply, if it were left to itself. It would far 
ratner have been a proud self-confidence, 
had they been so little acquainted with the 
shallowness of their own heart, the poverty 
of human reason, and the self-deceits cs 
human v/isdom, as to expect that withofut 
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the influence of that hig^her Spirit of holiness 
and truth they could provide sufficiently for 
the advantage of their churches. But this 
confidence, m itself just and salutary, took 
a false and destructive turn, when it was not 
constantly accompanied by the spirit of 
humility and self- watchfulness, with fear and 
trembling ; when men were not constantly 
mindful of the important condition under 
which alone man could hope to share in the 
fulfilment of that promise, in that divine 
illumination and guidance, — the condition, 
that they were really assembled in the name 
of Christ, in lively f'uth m him, and honest 
devotion to him, and prepared to sacrifice 
their own wills; and when people gave them- 
selves up to the fancy, that such an assem- 
bly, whatever might be the hearts of those 
who were assembled, had unalienable claims 
to the illumination of the Holy Spirit; for 
then, in the confusion and the intermixture 
of human and divine, men were abandoned 
to every kind of self-delusion ; and the for- 
mula, Sinntu Sancto suggermte*' By the 
suggestion of the Holy Spirit,” might be- 
come a pretence and sanction for all the sug- 
gestions of man’s own will. And further, 
the provincial synods would necessarily be- 
come prejudicial to the progress of the 
churches, if, instead of providing for the 
advantage of the churches according to the 
changing wants of each period, they wished 
to lay down unchanging laws in changeable 
things. Evil was it at last, that the partici- 
pation of the churches was entirely excluded 
from these synods, that at length the bishops 
alone decided everything m them, and that 
their power, by means of their connexion 
with each other in these synods, was con- 
stantly on the increase. As the provincial 
synods were also accustomed to communi- 
cate their resolutions to distant bishops in 
weighty matters of general concernment, 
they were serviceable, at the same time, 
towards setting distant parts of the church 
in connexion with each other, and maintain- 
ing that connexion. 

In the second century after the birth of 
Christ, eight local synods were held on 
church afiairs, about which little information 
is now extant, except that they related to the 
heresy of Montanus, the rebaptizmg of here- 
tics, and the time for celebrating the festival 
of Easter. In the third century eighteen synods 
were held ; the principal of which were, that 
of Alexandria, against Origen; that of Africa, 
against the schismatic Novatus ; that of An- 
tioch, against the heresy of Sabellius, and 
another in the same city against Paul of 
hamosata; that of Carthage, against such 
persons as fell away in time of persecution ; 
and that of Rome, against Novatian and 
other schismatics. Prior to the assembling 
of the first general council at Nice, A. D, 
325, tlmee synods were held at Sinuessa, 
Cirtha, and Alexandria, the subjects ffis- 
cussed in which are unworthy of notice. 
Others were the discussions in which 
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are so far interesting as they show how de« 
sirous the Ante-Nicene fathers were to regu- 
late the doctrine and practice of the chwch 
according to the apostolic model. The fourth 
was that of Elvira, which rejected by its 
thuty-sixth canon any use whatever even of 
pictures. “ We would not,” say they, have 
pictures placed in churches, that the object 
of our worship and adoration should not be 
painted on their walls.” The synod at Car- 
thage not having brought the rival preten- 
sions of Caecilian and Alajorinus to the epis- 
copate of that city to a favourable issue, the 
Emperors Constantine appointed a commis- 
sion (there being so few bishops present, it 
could not deserve any other title) to sit, first 
at Rome, and afterwards at Arles, for the 
purjiose of rehearing the matter. At Arles, 
It was decreed, that Easter should be cele- 
brated on the same Sunday throughout the 
world ; and that heretics, who had been bap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity, should not 
berebajitized The synods of Ancyra and Neo- 
Ccesarea followed. The tenth canon, decreed 
by the latter, shows the sense of the fathers 
on the subject of celiliacy : namely, ** If dea- 
cons declare at the time of their ordination 
that they would marry, they should not be 
deprived of their function if they did marry.” 
Rigid decrees were passed generally against 
such of the clergy as ate meats which had 
been sacrificed to idols. After the fore- 
mentioned synods, two were convened at 
Alexandria, A. D. 322, against Arius. But 
their acts merge in the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the church. From the termination 
of the council of Nice to the next oecumenical 
council, A. D. 381, no fewer than forty-three 
synods, eastern and western, were convened. 
The professed object of these meetings was 
the tranquillity o^ the church ; yet, from the 
unhappy divisions which prevailed m these 
assemblies, their deliberations were conducted 
with much of the violence of party feeling ; 
and, according as the one party or the other 
prevailed, they severally hurled spiritual 
thunder-bolts against their doctrinal rivals, 
as if against the enemies of God himself. 
Of the synod of Sardica a separate and more 
articular account will be subsequently given, 
ecause on the authority of that unimportant 
assembly the church of Rome grounds the 
right 01 appeal to itself before any other 
church. In the whole, no fewer than eighty- 
one synods were assembled throughout tne 
universal church in this century. The prin- 
cipal subjects which en^ajged their attention 
related to Arianism, which was generally re- 
jected by the western church; but experi- 
enced various vicissitudes in the east, accord- 
ing to the view taken of it by the reigning 
power. Unfortunately for the peace of the 
church, this heresy gave birth to numerous 
others. Marcellus, Photinus, Macedoniua, 
and Priscilian, were severally betrayed by 
their violence into systems no less revolting 
to reason and common sense than the Arian 
impieties. Of sixty synods which were con- 
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vened to regulate the sJhirs of the church 
between the second and third general coun- 
cils, A. B. 3812—431, more than half of that 
number were assembled in Africa : — no in- 
considerable proof of the vigilance exercised 
by the local bishops over the interests of 
that portion of the church universal com- 
mitted to their care. In the latter part of 
the 6fth century many synods were held, 
eome eastern and others western, but none 
of them possessed peculiar interest. In the 
commencement of this century, Zosimus, bi- 
shop of Rome, absolved the heresiarchs Pe- 
lagias and Cajlestius, and by this act con- 
firmed their errors. On the latter appealing 
to him for support, Zosimus sent the Sardican 
canon to a council held at the time in Car- 
thage, as if that canon had been decreed by 
the council of Nice ; because it allowed the 
right of appeal to the see of Rome. The 
African council rejected it with disdain, 
having found, on reference to the eastern 
patriarchs, that no such canons belonged to 
the Nicene council, or were ever before heard 
of. Thus was the reputed infallible head of 
an equally infallible church detected in a 
gross act of imposition ; so gross as to com- 
pel our good bishop Jewel to call Zosimus 
** a forger and falsifier of councils.” The 
same pope pronounced his unerring judg- 
ment in the dispute between the bishops of 
Arles and Vincennes; whilst Boniface, his 
successor, under the influence of the same 
inerrant principle and in the plenitude of the 
same apostolic power, reversed that judg- 
ment. In the year 498, Symmachus and 
Laurentius were elected to the pontificate on 
the same day by difterent parties ; and while 
they maintained the validity of their respec- 
tive elections, they reciprocally denounced 
each other. Where, then, did infallibility 
reside before Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
gave it a supposed habitation in the person 
of Symmachus ? Theodoric, an Arian, and 
consequently a heretic in the eyes of the 
Roinisn church, awarded the keys of St. 
Peter to Symmachus ; a circumstance which 
roust have vitiated the boasted apostolic suc- 
cession in the bishops of Rome, and there- 
fore have destroyed their title to infallibility ! 
Cabals and intrigues for being elected to the 
popedom disgraced the commencement of 
the sLvth century. Their prevention in future, 
however, was decreed ; and certain rules, 
having in view the peace and order of the 
western church, were laid down by two 
synods convened at Rome about the same 
time. From this period to the middle of the 
century, upwards of twenty local meetings 
of tlie clergy w-ere held in different parts of 
Europe, fifteen in Asia, and only four in 
Africa, The directions for the married clergy, 
which occasionally present themselves to 
view in the proceeciings of these synods, 
prove that celibacy was not at this period a 
general regulation ; while' commimton in both 
hinds appears to have been an established 
usage. The synods whidh were held during 
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the remainder of the sixth century were 
confined to France and Spain. They amount 
in number to twenty-six ; and, like the rest 
of the minor class which preceded them, 
canons are interspersed among their acts 
which have in view the security of church 
property, and the rights, privileges, and 
powers of the different ranks of the clergy 
The remaining canons relate to discipline, 
with the exception of the few which were at 
different times ordained for the suppression 
of heretical opinions, for the regulation of 
both the married and celibate clergy, and of 
the fees to which they should be entitled on 
the performance of certain duties. In none 
of them 18 to be found the least authority 
for the distinguishing tenets of the modern 
church of Rome ; so that, to the very close 
of the sixth century, she may be considered 
as being orthodox, pure, and uncorrupt. 
Whatever deference she might claim as an 
elder branch of the church of (Jhrist, she 
raised no pretensions to a lordly pre-emi- 
nence over the rights and privileges of other 
churches. Her jurisdiction was circumscribed 
within her own diocesan boundaries ; and, 
beyond them, none was demanded. After 
the commencement of the seventh century, 
however, a complete change took place in 
this respect, so that if a comparison be in- 
stituted between the tenets which the church 
of Rome held in the first ages, and those 
which she subsequently professed, the pre- 
cise period at which the novelties commenced 
which now distinguish her from her former 
self might easily be ascertained. The order 
of St. Benedict, which served as a model for 
the other monastic fraternities that were 
subsequently instituted, was founded in the 
early part of this century. 

As the history of synods after the sixth 
century dwindles down into a meagre nar- 
rative of the unjust incroachments and cor- 
rupt innovations of the church of Rome, 
and of the ineffectual struggles of Christian 
churches in various parts of Europe to resist 
his usurpation, we shall close this article 
with an account of the popish synod of Sar- 
dica and of the protestant synod of Don. 
After a long night of darkness, the glimmer- 
ings of a bright day were perceived at a dis- 
tance, when, in the fourteenth century, our 
celebrated countryman, the immortal Wick- 
hffe, appeared as the precursor of the refor- 
mation from popery. The light increased 
durmg the succeeding century, when those 
brave witnesses for tne truth, John HnsS 
and Jerome of Prague, suffered martyrdom ; 
and the sixteenth century was favoured with 
the full blaze of day when Luther and Me- 
lancthon were encouraged and supported in 
their benevolent and arduous undertaking, 
and succeeded in putting down the shadowy 
fewns of superstition and idolatry. Soon 
was the greatest part of irradiatea Europe 
called upon to rejoice in this light ; and to 
some of the best patriots in those countries 
that ^hted suck an opportunity, their Own 
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ciilpaljile supmeneas or neglect has been a 
source of aeep national regret from one 
generation to anpther. 

The Synod of Sakdxca was held A.D. 347. 
The emperors Constans and Constantins, be- 
ing anxious to restore that peace to the 
church of which it was deprived by the con- 
tinuance of Arius’s heresy, agreed to convene 
an ecclesiastical assembly m Sardica, a city 
of Maesia on the verge of their respective 
empires. About a hundred western and^ 
seventy eastern bishops attended ; but alter- 
cation, and not debate, ensued. The smaller 
party, apprehensive for their personal safety, 
withdrew to a town in Thrace; a circum- 
stance that disclosed the first symptoms of 
discord and schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches. Before this period the right 
of appeal from all other churches to the see 
of Rome had not been claimed ; but from it 
we date the first aspirations of Roman pon- 
tiflfs to lordly pre-eminence, and they bent 
their restless energies to establish a spiritual 
granny over all the nations of the earth. 
Ecclesiastics, excommunicated by the oriental 
or African churches, fled to Rome for refuge, 
one after another ; and as the bishop of that 
city afforded them his protection, gratified 
as he was at every occasion which made it ne- 
cessary, they, in order to testify their grati- 
tude, unwittingly compromised the rights of 
the clergy, when, to the extent of their indi- 
vidual sanction, they invested him with the 
appellant jurisdiction. Among the refugees 
at Rome was the celebrated bishop of Alex- 
andria. Athanasius, persecuted by the Arian 
party in the east, knelt as a sujipliant on the 
threshold of the Vatican. Julius gladly 
espoused his cause, and declared him to have 
been illegally condemned ; a declaration that 
seemed to come with authority, but which 
the eastern bishops opposed as an usurpation 
of undue power. They went so far as even 
to excommunicate Hosius, Gaudentius, Ju- 
lius the bishop of Rome, and others, on the 
alleged assumption of authority. They main- 
tained the principle laid down in the canons, 
that the judgment passed on any individual, 
either by an eastern or western synod, ought 
to be confirmed by the other. And while 
they complained that the bishops of the west 
should disturb the whole church on account 
of one or two troublesome fellows, they ac- 
cused them of arrogantly attempting to estab- 
lish a new law for the purpose of empower- 
ing themselves to re-examme what had been 
already determined. Chrysostom, too, in his 
distress, implored, at a subsequent period, 
the interference of Innocent, the then occu- 
pant of the papal chair, with the emperor of 
the east, for the purpose of procuring a re- 
versal of the sentence of deposition pro- 
nounced against him by an obscure synod in 
the suburbs of Chalcedon. But that father 
never once supposed that the Roman pontifif 
had any right to hear his cause. His appeal 
lay to the supreme tribunal of a free and 
general council, from a packed assembly 


which the empress Endoxia had been instrUo 
mental in calling together, in order to efibet 
his ruin. As these two cases of Athatiasiua 
and Chrysostom are pleaded by Romish 
writers in support of the appellant authority 
with which they invest the bishop of Rome, 
it is a matter of importance to examine the 
stability of this ground-work, on which is 
laid the immense structure of papal suprem- 
acy. Hosius, who presided in the Sardican 
synod, as he did at every council where he 
happened to be present, is reported to have 
proposed that an appeal should be made to 
Rome out of respect to the chair of St. Peter, 
and not, as was ruled at the Council of Nice, 
to the bishops of the neighbouring province, 
when any decision had been come to in a pro- 
vincial synod. But what is the language of 
the proposition made by Hosius ? “ If it be a 
favourite object with you, let us honour the 
memory of Peter, so that a letter may be ad- 
dressed to Julius, bishop of Rome, by those 
who decided on the matter ; that, if neces- 
sary, the judgment may be reviewed by the 
bishops in his neighbourhood, and that he 
may appoint some to hear the cause.” Here 
neither canon nor scripture is referred to ; 
while it IS left optional with the assembly 
whether deference was or was not to be paid 
to Julius, who is simply styled crvueiriiTKoiros, 

** a fellow-bivshop.” The fourth canon of 
this synod ordains, ** that an archbishop, &c., 
deposed by a provincial synod, must not he 
expelled, until the bishop of Rome shall 
determine whether the cause shall be re 
examined ; ” and the fifth canon decree! . 
“that the bishop of Rome, if he deem it 
proper, shall order a rehearing of the matter ; 
that, if convenient, he shall send deputies 
for the purpose ; if not, that he should leave 
the decision of the case to the synod itself.” 
From the third and fourth canons it appears 
that a novelty in discipline is established, and 
made obligatory on the churches of both 
empires, but only by a handful of bishops be- 
longing to one of them ; and from the fifth, 
that the bishop of Rome, if he deemed a 
judgment erroneous, might convene a new 
council and send deputies to it, for the pur- 
pose of reconsidering the matter. These 
canons, no doubt, were very flattenng to the 
ambition of the Roman pontiff, and, accord- 
ingly, they are pleaded in behalf of his su- 
premacy; but how preposterous is it to 
ascribe that to a human law, which, it is as- 
serted, belongs to him by the law of God ! 
There are other canons regulating the inter- 
course between bishops and the imperial 
court; after such a manner, however, as to 
make the bishop of Rome the iud^e of the 
propriety of the petitions which they intended 
to prefer. Notwithstanding ^ this, they 
can never be rescued from the imputation of 
being forgeries For, 1. They were never 
received by either the eastern or African 
church as general laws. At the sixth jcoun- 
cil of Carthage, Austin strenuously denied 
the right of appeal to the Roman see, al- 
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tkougli ft letter has been forged in his name, 
strenaoniAy contending for it, which is now 
deposited among the pious frauds of the 
Vatican. It happened, also, in the early part 
of the fifth century, that Appiarius, who had 
been excommunicated by the African bishops, 
applied to Zosimus, bishop of Rome. This 
pontiff forthwith sent them the Sardican 
canon, which conferred on him the right of 
appeal. This they indignantly rejected, in- 
asmuch as their predecessors, who attended 
the council of Sardica, left no record of it ; 
and because the eastern patriarchs, whom 
they consulted on the occasion, not only dis- 
claimed all knowledge of any such canon 
being in existence, but furnished their bre- 
thren with an exact copy of the Nicene 
canons, among which the Sardican one was 
not to be found. 2. The Sardican canons 
were not inserted in the code of canons ap- 
proved of by the council of Cbalcedon. 
3. The council which passed them is not 
reckoned, even by the church of Rome, as 
one of the eighteen general councils, whose 
authority it acknowledges ; nor docs Bellar^ 
mine himself say that it is one of those coun- 
cils which his church receives in part and 
rejects in part. 4. When the western bishops 
entreated the emperor Theodosias to sum- 
mon a council, A. D. 407, so far were they 
from making any allusion to the doctrine 
of an appeal to the Roman sec, that they 
distinctly disclaimed the thought of such 
a prerogative, and only sought the fellow- 
ship of a common arbitration. 5. Lastly, if, 
as the historian Sozornen says, the Sardi- 
can synod wrote to Julius, bishop of Rome, 
to apprize him of what they had done, and 
of their decrees being drawn up in the spint 
of the council of Nice, the purport of the 
letter was not so strong as that which they 
addressed to the church of Alexandria, in 
which they pray it to give its suffrage to 
the determination of the council, additional 
suspicions are created. From all these cir- 
cumstances taken together, it is evident that 
no value is to he attached to the decrees of 
this obscure council; and that, although 
due respect was paid to St. Peter’s chair, it 
was no acknowledgment of the superiority 
of its possessor as to ecclesiastical authority 
or jurisdiction. 

The Synod or Dort. The Dutch churches 
forsook the communion of the corrupt 
church of Rome soon after the church of 
England had cast off the papal yoke ; and 
they were generously aided in their endea- 
vours to recover their civil and religious 
liberties by our good queen Elizabeth and 
her wise counseHors. The first Christian 
teachers among them were Lutherans ; but 
in process of time, the eelebrity of Geneva 
as a piktot of public instruction for ministers 
of religicm induced the majority of the can- 
didates for the ministry to repair to that uni- 
xparshy; and, as might naturally I>e expected, 
tlicy fmponed into thft Low Countries the 
peculiar xdews of Calvin and Beaa on the 
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subject of predestination. It is justly ob- 
served by Le Vassor, Some learned Hol- 
landers had boldly defended this doctrine, be- 
fore Arminius became a minister at Amster- 
dam and a professor at Leyden, and likewise 
before Gomarus had risen up against him. 
Their writings are still extant ; although it is 
true that certain ministers, who were too 
hasty, exerted themselves to bring those 
authors and their productions into disrepute ; 
but the States of Holland uniformly checked 
this impetuous zeal. ITie professors of Ley- 
den were allowed a perfect liberty of teach- 
ing conformably to the sentiments of Me- 
lancthon ; and when Arminius was called to 
that university, his opinions were generally 
known; for ne had declared them in the 
church of Amsterdam, from the consistory 
of which he received very honourable testi- 
monials. Gomarus, and many others of the 
same opinion, having entered into conversa- 
tion with Arminius, made no scruple of 
acknowledging immediately that the differ- 
ence of sentiments which existed between 
them did not at all concern the foundations 
of the Reformation. True it is, that Goma- 
rus did not remain long on good terms with 
Arminius. Whether he had taken umbrage 
at the reputation of his new colleague, or the 
enemies of Arminius had found means to 
provoke the anger of Gomarus by some art- 
ful insinuation or other ; he violently set his 
face against a man whom, some time before, 
he looked upon as orthodox.” The struggles 
of the party of Arminius in Holland, after the 
death of that great man, to obtain a toleration 
for their ojiinious, are matters of history. 
The political circumstances of that country 
and of Europe in general were at that period 
very peculiar, and exercised great influence 
in the convening and conducting of that 
famous ecclesiastical assembly, the Synod of 
Dort ; but in a sketch like this, they can only 
be briefly mentioned. Frederic, the elector 
Palatine, married Elizabeth the only daugh- 
ter of our king James the First; he was ne- 
phew to Maurice the prince of Orange : and 
he sent his Heidelberg divines to the synod 
to assist his uncle in the condemnation of 
the Remonstrant party, as the Arminians 
were generally called, and to gratify his 
polemical father-in-law in the overthrow of 
the heretical Vorstius, In return, he natur- 
ally expected both of his relations to aid him 
m hift grand enterprise of seizing on the 
crown of Bohemia ; in which, soon after the 
banishment &£ the Remonstrants, he com- 
pletely succeeded, — though he subsequently 
lost that crown and all his hereditary posses- 
sions, and embroiled nearly the whole of 
protestant Europe in the famous thirty years* 
war. ‘ 

The Remonstrants, according to NicholSj, 
in the ample notes to his translation of the 

Works of Amiinins,” had long wished to 
have their Five Points” of doctrine brought 
for adjudication eith^ before a provincial 
synod, to prepare matters for a national 
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or to have them brought at once before a 
general council of protestant divines. But 
the Calvinists wotiM listen to neither of these 
equitable proposals. If a promnoial synod 
were convened, especially in that province 
(Holland) which most needed such a reme(^, 
these men well knew, from trial, how diffi- 
cult it would be to combat and refute the 
strong and popular arguments of the Remon- 
strants, when both parties were placed nearly 
on an equality in the same assembly ; and if 
a general council of Protestants was sum- 
moned together, they were certain that the 
principles of Arminius would, without demur, 
be recognised as integral parts of scripture 
verity, and consequently entitled not only to 
toleration, (which was all that the Remon- 
strants had desired,) but to the especial 
patronage of the civil authorities. The latter 
result was anticipated, from the immense 
preponderance which the Lutheran divines, 
from all the small states of Germany, and 
from other parts of the north of Europe, 
would have had m such a council. Numer- 
ous state papers on this subject were written 
by the public functionaries of the different 
provinces m the year 1617 ; among which 
those of the composition of the learned 
Grotius, who conducted the arguments in 
favour of a general council, are very conspi- 
cuous for the superior ability which they 
display. A national synod was therefore the 
sole remedy which the wisdom, or rather the 
worldly prudence, of the Calvinists could 
discover for removing the maladies under 
which the churches of Holland were at that 
time labouring. In showing cause for their 
reference, they were placed in an awkward 
ilemma ; for they perceived, that the 
strongest reasons to be adduced for the 
adoption of this measure would extend too 
far, and might, in the hands of their able 
antagonists, be made to apply with greater 
cogency to the convening of a general coun- 
cil. 

The designs which Prince Maurice had 
long cherished against the ancient liberties 
and internal jurisdiction of the States, (each 
of which possessed by the act of Union the 
complete management of its own affairs,) 
were then in a course of execution. By the 
forcible and illegal removal of the old burgo- 
masters and governors, and the appointment 
of new ones ; by the preponderance which 
these newly-elected individuals gave to their 
own party in their election of persons to fill 
the higher offices of state in the various 
towns which had been ill- affected towards 
Calvinism and arbitrary power ; and by the 
untrue and scandalous reports which were 
invented and industriously propagat^ re- 
specting the alleged secret intentions of Bar- 
nWlt and the Arminians to deliver up their 
country to the Spaniards ; the prince was 
enabled to succeed in his ambitious enter- 
prises. To the party, therefore, that had 
forwarded his views he willingly cave all the 
weight of hia influence, and that of the 


States General, the majority of whom, in 
virtue of the late unlawful changes efl'ected 
in the provinces, were favourable, not only 
to Calvinism, but to any measure winch the 
prince might think fit to propose. It was in 
allusion to the revolution, thus craftily com- 
pleted, that Bogennan, as president of the 
synod of Dort, told Episcopius, in a sarcastic 
style, as Hales tells us, “You may remem- 
ber what you told the foreign divines in your 
letter to them, that there had of late been a 
great metamorphosis in the state ; you ai'e 
no longer judges and men in power, but per- 
sons under citation.'' In such a state of 
affairs, an ordinance of government was 
easily obtained for convening a national 
synod, which was to consist of* native divines 
appointed by the different classes and pres- 
byteries, of civil deputies chosen out of each 
province by the states, and of foreign divines 
deputed by such churches as had adopted 
both the platform and tlie doctrine of Gent va. 
The temper and intolerant conduct of tlio 
various ecclesiastical meetings with whom 
rested the inland appointments, had been but 
too apparent; and time had not mollified 
their intolerant principles; for, under tlio 
new order of things, and wdth the sanction 
of the fresh race of magistrates, they were 
emboldened to effect a schism in many of 
the chief towns, and forcibly to exclude the 
Armmian ministers from the churcbes which 
they occupied. In other towns, in which 
these hold practices could not be attempted 
with any probability of success, they em- 
ployed the ecclesiastical arms of the classes 
provincial synods, and other packed vestry- 
meetings, the members of which (consisting 
generally of Calvinists) summoned befoie 
them all the chief Anninian jiastors in llie 
various districts, accused them of holding 
heterodox opinions on the subject of jircdes- 
tination, and suspended or expelled them 
from the ministry. This work of expulsion 
and suspension was carried on by the domi- 
nant party, even during the time in which 
the fate of Arminianism was in a course of 
determination by the synod of Dort so that, 
bad that far-famed and reverend assembly 
decided in favour of a toleiatiou of the Ai- 
minian doctrines, the minor church-meetings 
had left few ministers of that peisecutcd 
denomination to profit from such a decision. 
The Calvinistic account of this summary and 
iniquitous process is thus given, m the Pre- 
face to the Acts of the National Synod : 
“And since there were several pastors m 
that province, [Guelderiand,] some of whom 
had been suspected of many other errors 
beside the Five Points of the Remonstrants, 
others of them had illegally intruded into the 
office of the ministry, while others were men 
of profligate habits ; certain persons of this 
description being cited before the [provin- 
cial] synod [of Guelderiand ind Zutpheu* 
held at Arnheim, in July, 1618,] were sus- 
pended from the ministry for oome of the 
before-mentioned reasons, and by no means 
3 r 2 
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on account of the pinion contained in the 
Five Points of the Remonstrants, which was 
reserved for the cognizance of the national 
synod. The trial of the rest of these men 
being dismissed in the name of the synod, 
was committed to a deputation from their 
body, to whom the States added certain of 
their own delegates. When they had fully 
investigated the cases of these men in their 
classes, they suspended some of them from 
the ministry, and entirely removed others.” 
In the very able memorial which the Re- 
monstrants, on their arrival at the synod, 
presented to the foreign members, it is justly 
observed, respecting those who were accused 
of having taught, beside the Five Points, 
those doctrines which were contrary to the 
fundamentals of faith : “ Such particular 
cases do not in aiw manner adect the com- 
mon cause of the Remonstrants, but concern 
those alone who may be found guilty of 
them. Nor are we adverse to the issuing of 
ecclesiastical censures against such persons, 
provided they be lawfully put upon their 
trials, and fairly heard in defence of them- 
selves against such charges.” Because the 
members of these Calvinistic provincial sy- 
nods could not be long absent from their 
respective congregations, such galloping 
commissions as these, endowed with ample 
powers, were appointed to traverse every 
province in which Annimanism had been 
planted ; and they soon showed to the world 
the most compendious method of rooting 
out reputed heresies. Their track through 
the land resembled that of the angel of 
destruction ; it was marked by anguish, 
mourning, and desolation. After this de- 
tail, established by the synodical documents 
themselves, few words will suffice to point 
out the purely Calvinistic constitution of the 
synod of Dort. When very few Remon- 
strant ministers remained m the land, ex- 
cept such as were ejected from the church 
or under suspension, it was no difficult mat- 
ter to procure an assemblage of men that 
were of one heart respecting the main object 
that was then sought to be accomplished. 

In the original order for holding the sy- 
nod, and in the list appended to it, as they 
were both passed by the States- General, no 
mention was made of inviting any other 
churches, except those of England, France, 
the Palatinate, Hesse, and Switzerland ; and 
it was a matter postponed for further delibe- 
ration, whether any invitation should be 
trasmitted to the churches of Bremen, Bran- 
denburgh, Geneva, and Nassau. The clergy 
of the principality of Anhalt were not in- 
vited to the Synod, because their opinions 
were understood to be similar to those of 
the Remonstrants, the ancient confession 
adopted by their churches being decided on 
the subject of conditional predestination. 
The divines of Bremen were viewed as men 
inclined too much to moderate counsels, and 
on that account improper representatives in 
m assembly that intended to carry every 


proposition with the unanimity of force. 
The divines of Brandenburgh were the last 
of those invited. Indeed no invitation was 
transmitted to them, till the state and temper 
of their churches had been ascertained with 
tolerable accuracy; and when it was gene- 
rally thought that the deputies from that 
electorate were tractable and would follow 
in the train of the Contra-Remonstrants, it 
was determined to summon them to the sy- 
nod. It was for some time a matter of doubt 
with the leading men of Holland, whether 
they ought to invite the divines of Geneva 
and Nassau, two of the greatest nurseries 
of Calvinism, to be present at the synod. 
The cause of this demur was, to avoid the 
appearance of partiality, which they justly 
thought all the world would have imputed 
to them had they convened an assembly con- 
sisting only of Calvinistic doctors. To keep 
up this semblance of moderation, the sy- 
nodical summons was not transmitted to 
those divines when they were sent to the 
churches of other states and countries. But 
when Prince Maurice’s schemes of secular 
aggrandisement and political power had suc- 
ceeded beyond his utmost wishes, they no 
longer studied to avoid the appearance of 
evil,” but boldly summoned all those di- 
vines about whose presence at the synod they 
had formerly hesitated. This was a roost 
notable and certain method of procuring a 
strict Calvinian uniformity in the members. 
On this topic. Hales, in his letters from 
Dort, to the English ambassador at the 
Hague, says, “ For a general confession of 
faith, at least so far as those churches stretch 
who have delegates here in the synod, I 
think his project very possible, there being 
no point of faith m which they differ.” 
Great interest was made at the court of 
France, to procure the attendance of depu- 
ties from the reformed churches of that 
country ; but the king of France prohibited 
the Protestant clergy within his dominions 
from becoming members of the synod, or 
assisting at its deliberations. 

The letters of the States- General, inviting 
the foreign divines to the national synod, 
were issued on the 25th of June, 1618 , and 
the members were summoned to meet toge- 
ther in the city of Dort, on the first day of 
November in the same year. The letters of 
invitation to the divines of the United Pro- 
vinces were dated 8ept. 20th, and the synod 
of Dort was formally opened Nov. 13th. 
Whosoever casts his eye over the list of the 
foreign divines that composed this last of 
Protestant councils, will find scarcely one 
man who had not distinguished himself by 
his decided opposition to the doctrine of 
conditional predestination, and who was not 
consequently disqualified from acting the 
part of an impartial judge of the existing re- 
ligious diftercnccs, or that of a peace-maker. 
This caused the famous Daniel Tilenus to 
observe, that “ no persons were summoned 
to Dort who were not well known to be zeal- 
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ou« promoters of Calvin’s predestination. In 
former ages, men were accustomed, first to 
go the councils, and then to declare their 
sentiments : just the reverse of this is the 
practice in our days ; for no one could be 
admitted into the synod of Dort unless he 
had previously manifested the bearing of his 
opinions.” 

It will be perceived from the preceding 
statement, by what kind of ecclesiastical 
management the Remonstrants had been ex- 
cluded from having any deputies m the sy- 
nod of Dort. So completely had the Cal- 
vinistic plan of exclusion succeeded, that 
three of the members from Utrecht were the 
only Remonstrants in that synod. The rea- 
son of their being there at all, was, because 
that province was almost equally divided 
between Remonstrant and Calvinist churches, 
and It had been agreed that three of each 
denomination should be summoned. But 
80 obnoxious were the persons as well as the 
doctrines of the Remonstrants to their ad- 
versaries, that they would not allow even 
those three individuals to have a place in 
the seat of judgment. In the twenty- fourth 
session it was unanimously declared, that 
they could only be reputed as cited persons ; 
however, as the Acts express it, ** that this 
synod might not bo exposed to calumnies, 
as if they wished to exclude them, it was 
allowed them to sit among the judges ” on 
five conditions, the chief of which were, 

that while the affairs of the Remonstrants 
were under discussion, they should not dis- 
turb the proceedings of the synod by un- 
seasonable interruptions, and not acquaint 
their party with anything done or said in the 
synod, which concerned their cause.” Two 
of them, after a day’s deliberation, united 
themselves with their suffering brethren; 
and the third, who was a layman, had seen 
enough of the partial conduct of that vene- 
rable assembly to induce him to absent him- 
self from their further deliberations. As the 
Remonstrants formed no part of the mem- 
bers convened, it was debated, in the fourth 
session, how they ought to be summoned. 
It was proposed and resolved, that a letter 
should be composed and sent to the whole 
body, that they might depute three out of 
each province as deputies to the synod. Tlie 
president Bogerman then inquired, if all 
the Remonstrants were to be admitted ; the 
president of the lay commissioners answer- 
ed, that the ecclesiastical president and the 
secretaries should receive a private explana- 
tion from him respecting their numbers. 
In the interview which the two presidents 
and the secretaries had together, they con- 
certed matters so well, that next day the 
preceding resolution for writing to the whole 
Dody was withdrawn for amendment ; and 
it was finally agreed, that it should be left 
to the determination of the lay commission- 
ers, what persons, and how many, should be 
convened. These gentlemen selected thir- 
teen of the Remonstrants, to each of whom 
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they addressed a letter of citation, com- 
manding them to appear before the synod* 
“ within fourteen days after the receipt of 
it without any tergiversation, excuse, or ex- 
ception, that in it they might freely propose, 
explain, and defend the before-mentioned 
five points as far as they were able and 
should deem to be necessary.” In the mean 
time the Remonstrants, without knowing the 
resolution of the synod, had deputed three 
of their body from Leyden, to obtain leave 
for their appearance at the synod, in a com- 
petent number and under safe conduct, to 
defend their cause. On making their request 
known to the lay commissioners, they were 
informed of the resolution which had passed 
the synod only the preceding day. To which 
they replied, that it was unreasonable to cite 
those to justify themselves who were both 
ready and willing to come of their own ac- 
cord ; and that if they persisted in proceed- 
ing with their plan of citation, they would 
by that act furnish just cause, not only to 
them, but to all good men, to entertain 
strange notions and suspicions of the synod- 
ical proceedings. Not being permitted to 
choose those men from their own body whom 
they deemed the best-qnalificd to stale and 
defend their cause, they acconnU'd it an ad- 
ditional hardship, that their cuomies should 
assume that unlawful authority to them- 
selves. But neither at that time nor after- 
wards, when they wished to add two of the 
most accomplished of the brethren to their 
number, were their representations the 
least avail. On the sixth of December ihm 
valiant defenders of the truth an n^d, and 
requested, by a dejmtatioii, to be allowed 
a few days to unpack tlieir books, arrange 
their papers, &c. But tliey wei e commaiiii- 
cd immediately to appear in a body before 
the synod, and to prefer their own request. 
They were introduced by their hiethren of 
Utrecht, and ordered to sit down at a long 
table placed in the middle of the hall. Epis- 
copius then, with the permission of the pre- 
sident, addressed an apostolic greeting to the 
synod; and, having repeated the request pre- 
viously made, he said, that “ the cited Re- 
monstrants appeared there to defend their 
good and righteous cause before that vene- 
rable assembly , by reasons and arguments 
drawn from the word of God, — or else to be 
confuted and better-informed from the same 
word. In reference to the favour which they 
had asked, they left it to the discretion of 
the commissioners of the istates-General, 
being ready on their parts, immediately and 
without delay, to engage in a conference, if 
that should be required.” Then were they 
desired to withdraw into a chamber prepared 
for them adjoining the hall of the synod. After 
some time spent in deliberation, they wwo 
recalled, and informed by the p^resident, that 
they would be expected at the synod next 
morning at nine o’clock. He added, accord- 
to Hales, ** that they came not to con- 
ference, neither did the synod profess them* 
3 p 3 
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selves an adverse party against them. Con- 
ferences had been heretofore held to no pur- 
pose. They ought to have heeded the words 
of the letters by which they were ^ited. 
They were called^ not to conference, but -to 
propose their opinions with their reasons, 
and leave it to the synod to judge of them,*’ 
Episcopius replied, that it was not necessary 
so nicely to criticise the word conference, 
and that they had come there with no other 
view than to treat about the doctrines which 
were controverted, according to the sum- 
mons which they had received. The next 
day, Dec. 7th, the Remonstrants were called 
in, when after Episcopius had desired and 
obtained leave to speak, he uttered an ora- 
tion, the delivery of which occupied nearly 
two hours, and which, on account of the 
noble sentiments contained in it, deserves 
to be recorded in letters of gold. The grace- 
fulness, force, and energy with which it was 
spoken, made such an impression on the au- 
ditory as drew tears from several of them, 
and even from some of the states* deputies. 
This efiect gave mighty umbrage to the cho- 
leric Bogerniaii, who, as president, accord- 
ing to JVlr. Hales’s account, ** signified unto 
Episcopius, that, because there were in his 
speech many things considerable, he was 
therefore to deliver the copy of it. Episco- 
pius replied, tliat he had none handsomely 
written : if the synod would have patience, 
he would cause a fair transcript to be drawn 
for them. But this excuse would not serve ; 
fair or foul, deliver it up he must, and so he 
did.** In the session, Dec. 10, after the pre- 
bident had ceased to speak, he desired the 
Remonstrants to proceed with their expla- 
nation and defence of the five points. They 
requested leave to have a paper read by 
Episcopius. Bogerinan would not consent 
to this ; but the lay president ordered ano- 
ther of the Remonstrants, Bernard Dwinglo, 
to read it. This very convincing document 
was addressed to the synod, and consisted of 
two parts. It may be seen at full length in 
the acts, and is in every respect worthy of 
the great men whose holy cause it defended. 
The first part declared, that the Remon- 
strants did not own the members of the 
synod for lawful judges, because the great 
majority of them, with the exception of the 
foreign divines, were their professed ene- 
mies ; and that most of the inland divines 
then assembled, as well as those whose 
representatives they were, had been guilty 
of the unhappy schism which was made in 
the churches of Holland, llie second part 
contained the twelve qualifications, of which 
the Remonstrants thought a well-constituted 
synod should consist. . The obsen^ance of 
the stipulations proposed in it, they would 
gladly liave obtained from the synod, aver- 
ling that they were exceedingly equitable, 
and that the Brotestants had ofiered similar 
conditions for the guidance of ti^ Papists, 
and the Calvinists for the direction 
Lutherans. The production of such Ippls 
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of evidence from writers of the Calvlnistic 
persuasion, in favour of a toleration and 
moderate measures, and against the principle 
of interested parties usuraing the place of 
judges,— gave dreadful offence to that pow- 
erful body in the synod, and especially when 
they were charged with being at once plain- 
tiff, judge, and jury. No one can form an 
adequate conception of the scene which 
followed the reading of this document. 
Bogerman, the Remonstrants, the lay pre- 
sident and the commissioners, were warm 
interlocutors during that session and the 
succeeding one which was held in the after- 
noon of the same day. Bogerman laboured 
hard to show, that, by denying the compe- 
tency and impartial constitution of the tri- 
bunal before which they were summoned, 
they in reality were guilty of disaffection to 
the higher powers, who had appointed and 
convened the synod j and that, by charging 
the majority of the members with being the 
authors of the schism, they had in effect 
accused the Prince of Orange and the States 
General, because those great personages had 
frequented the separate meetings. In refer- 
ence to the latter circumstance, which ex- 
ceedingly galled him and the inland divines, 
he said, “ The proper time has not yet 
arrived for discussing it. But when it shall 
have been proved to the synod, what kind 
of doctrine is sanctioned by the church, 
those who have departed from it, and who 
are consequently ^ilty of the schism, will 
appear in their true colours.** Charles Ni- 
elhus, one of the Walloon ministers, an- 
swered in behalf of the Remonstrants, that 
though they acknowledged the authority of 
the States, and held the synod in due esti- 
mation, yet it was as lawful for them to chal- 
lenge this synod, as for several of the Chris- 
tian fathers who challenged some of the an- 
cient councils, and their ancestors that of 
Trent. The laws themselves allowed men 
for certain reasons to challenge even sworn 
judges. But it was never known, that any 
law allowed parties to be judges. Nor was 
it equitable, that those who had previously 
separated from the Remonstrants should 
Bit in the synod to try them, after they had 
by such separation prejudged their doctrine 
and entered into mutual engagements to pro- 
cure its condemnation. Episcopius then 
said, Mr. President, if you were in our 
places and we in yours, would you submit 
to our judgment?’* Bogerman replied, **If 
it had so happened, we must have endured 
it ; and since government has ordered mat- 
ters in a different way, it becomes you to 
bear it with patience.” Episcopius rejoined, 
** It is one thing to acknowledge a person 
for a judge, and it is another to bear with 
patience the sentence which he may impose. 
We also will endure it ; but our consciences 
cannot be persuaded to acknowledge you 
for the judges of our doctrines, since you 
are our sworn adversaries, and have churches 
totally separated from ours.” 
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On the morning of the next day, the Re- 
monstrants, being called in, were urged by 
the synod to present their objections in 
writing against tjie Confession and Cate- 
chism, Before they proceeded to do that, 
they craved permission to read another docu- 
ment : after some demur, leave was granted, 
when Dwinglo read a paper which com- 
menced thus : “ The celebrated Pareeus, in 
his Irenicum, prudently observes, that he 
would advise no man to approach any coun- 
cil in which the same persons liad to appear 
in the character of both adversaries and 

9 08.’^ The rest of the paper was occu- 
in wiping off the aspersions which had 
been cast upon them in the four preceding 
sessions, and particularly the foul charge of 
their want of respect for the constituted 
authorities of their country. They declared, 
that in ca^e men of peaceable dispositions 
had been deputed to the synod, as the States 
General had intended, and such men as had 
never been concerned in making or promot- 
ing these unhappy divisions, they would 
have had little reason to offer exceptions 
against such a synod. This document con- 
cluded with a protest. After the delivery of 
this protest, the synod invented various 
methods to vex the cited Remonstiants and 
to impede the prosecution of their cause. 
Among those methods one of the most artful 
was, to ask them questions singly, and not m 
a body, with an evident design to entrap 
them m their answers. They had with the 
greatest injustice chosen those Remonstrants 
whom they thought proper, to be cited as 
guilty persons at the bar of the synod, with- 
out the least regard to the useful or splendid 
qualifications of the individuals thus selected. 
Uf the six prudent and accomplished men 
who had represented the Remonstrant paity 
at the celebrated Hague Conference m IGII, 
only three were sununoned to the present 
synod; and though those who appeared on 
this occasion weie generally men of good 
natural talents and sound understandings, 
and well versed in the matters under discus- 
sion, yet they were not all endow'ed with the 
gift of rendering a ready and extempore 
reply in Latin to every question that might 
be suddenly asked ; and it they had possessed 
such a gift in an eminent degree, it would 
still have been necessary that tlicy should 
have had tune for reflection, and for each to 
compare his own views and reasons with 
those of his brethren. Tills request, how- 
ever, which cannot be viewed as a favour 
but as an act of justice, ivas almost without 
exception refused. Having presented to the 
synod their opinions relative to the Five 
Points and their remarks on the Catechism 
and Confession, the Remonstrants wished to 
enter on the “proposing, explanation, and 
defence of them, as far as they were able or 
should think necessary,” according to the 
very terms of the letters by which they had 
been cited ; but the synod, in op^sition to 
the plain and obvious meaning which those 
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expressions conveyed, decided that it was a 
privilege belonging to themselves alone to 
judge how far the Remonstrants might be 
permitted to enter into the expl^anation and 
defence of their doctrines. Tliis was ac^ 
counted an act of great injustice by the 
Remonstrants, who also alleged, that “they 
did not feel many scruples abput the doctrine 
of election, but that it was reprobation in 
which the chief difficulty lay.” They were 
very desirous, therefore, of having reproba- 
tion discussed in the first instance : but the 
Calvinists of those days washed to keep un- 
conditional reprobation enshrined in* the 
dark penetralia of their temples, only to be 
produced, as opportunity might serve, for 
tlieir own private purposes, either to terrify 
the careless among their hearers, or to 
quicken the occasionally sluggish current of 
congregational benevolence. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that the Calvinists of 
the synod would allow the Remonstrants to 
give reprobation that prominence in their 
discussions to which it was justly entitled. 
In one of the debates which these two ques- 
tions produced, Bogcrinan again took advan- 
tage of the disingenuous trickery which we 
have just exposed, and asked Pynakker, one 
of the cited ministers, “ Do you imagine the 
synod will suffer the Remonstrants to exa- 
mine the doctiine of reprobation ? ” Pyiiak- 
ker replied, “Yes, I do: because, as this is 
the chief source of the troubles of the church, 
it ought to hQjijst discussed.” Perceiving 
either that his meaning was not correctly 
understood, or that he had expiessed u in an 
impel feet manner, Pynakker immediately 
explained himself by adding, that hy fast he 
meant chejl't/, (both of which significations 
the Latin word conveys,) and by acknow- 
ledging tliat election ought to have the pre- 
cedence of discusMon. When relating this 
occurrence, Poppius remaiks, “This, being 
received in a wjong sense, w’as imputed to 
all of us, as though we were unanimously of 
opinion, that the discussion of the doctrine 
of reprobation ought to precede that of 
election. Upon this question the foreign 
divines and others were desired by the pre- 
sident to deliver their sentiments. However, 
the expression imputed to us was employed 
by none of us, much less hy all. But this 
wair their manner : if one of us, in the name 
of all, said anything that j^voved advanta- 
geous to the lest, the president seemed much 
displeased at our unanimity : then we were 
told that we were cited singly and personally, 
and that we did not compose a society or 
corporation. But when any of us happened 
to employ a word that was capable of being 
wrested to our common iiyiiry and miscon- 
strued, then what was said by one was cer- 
tain to be imputed to all ! ” After gaining 
a favourable opportunity like tins, Bogerman 
always hastily dismissed the cited persons ; 
and on this occasion he dwelt largely, in 
their absence, on Pynakker s expressioHi and 
lisuaded the foreign divines that the pro- 
3 p4 
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poaal of the Remonstrants, to treat of repro- 
oation before election, was a sine qud non, 
and that without it was granted to them they 
would not proceed. This alarmed all the 
Calvinistic brotherhood, who rose vi et artnis, 
delivered seriatim their objections to such a 
bold proceeding, and thought, with the Pro- 
fessor of Heidelberg, that it was unreason- 
able for the Remonstrants to disturb the con- 
aciences of the elect on account of God’s 
judgments against the reprobated, and to 
lead the cause of the latter, as though they 
ad been hired to undertake the defence of 
those who had by the just judgment of God 
been rejected ; and that for these reasons the 
^nod neither could nor ought to grant the 
Remonstrant brethren any further liberty, 
unless the members designed to expose the 
orthodox doctrine of predestination to Lc 
openly ridiculed.” Finding this great aver- 
sion in the synod to the precedence of repro- 
bation, the Remonstrants proposed, since 
they were forbidden to explain or defend 
their sentiments vivd voce, “to explain their 
doctrines m writing, beginning with the 
article of election, and proceeding to that of 
reprobation ; to defend their doctrines, and 
to refute the contrary opinions of the 
Contra-Remonstrants and of those whom 
they consider orthodox: but that, in case 
this explanation or defence seemed to be 
defective, they would answer in writing the 
questions which the president might think 
proper to propose to them, or in oral com- 
munications by those of their body whom 
they might judge best qualified for tnat pur- 
pose. And that the liberty which they 
desired might not appear unlimited, they 
bound themselves to proceed in such a man- 
ner as should not savour in the least of an 
insolent licentiousness : and that their dis- 
cussions might not be extended too far, the 
lay commissioners were empowered to curtail 
them at pleasure ” But these very equitable 
terras, which were much worse than those 
which the unsophisticated and grammatical 
sense of the citatory letters held out to them, 
were rejected by the synod, at the instigation 
and by the management of the president, 
who, after having had recourse to his old 
trick of propounding questions to each of the 
cited persons, and after procuring against 
them three or four synodical censures, *l)ad 
them at length, (Jan. 14th,) dismissed from 
the synod, with every mark of contumely 
and scorn which he could invent. Bogerman 
had previously busied himself in extracting 
the opinions of the Remonstrants from such 
writings of theirs as had been published long 
before, and in forming them into articles, to 
be separately discussed by the synod. This 
passing of judgment on the Remonstrants 
from uie testimony of their own writings, 
was an employment which Deodatus and his 
colleague from Geneva had at one of the 
earliest sessions mentioned as very desirable, 
and in which they appeared eager to engage. 
Apy one who attentively reads the Ac^ 
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the synod, and compares them with the pri- 
vate accounts both of Remonstrants and 
Contra-Remonstrants, will find tW this had 
also been the intention of the president from 
the very commencement, and that all his 
shifting schemes and boisterous conduct was 
intended to irritate the Remonstrants, who 
possessed more patience than he Had con- 
templated, and who were therefore to be 
removed from the synod W a greater exercise 
of art and with greater difficulty. But one of 
the greatest injuries of which the Remon- 
strants had to complain, was, that the book 
from which their supposed opinions were 
chiefly collected, was the production of a 
declared enemy, who wrote a highly coloured 
account of a conference respecting the Five 
Points, in which he pretended that the Cal- 
vinists had obtained a complete victory. A 
Remonstrant author had also written an able 
statement of the same conference, and had 
claimed a triumph for his party. The latter 
would therefore have certainly been the most 
proper authority from which to extract the 
real opinions of his body. 

But though dismissed from their further 
attendance on the synod, the Remonstrants 
were not permitted to depart from Dort ; the 
states’ commissioners having charged them 
not to quit the town, without their special 
permission. The president, in his speech 
dimissory, had said, that they would receive 
an intimation when the synod had any fur- 
ther occasion for them. When a Remonstrant 
deputy, by leave of the acting burgomaster 
of Dort, who was one of the commissioners, 
had hastily gone to Utrecht, to visit one of 
his children that was expected soon to die, 
he was on his return called to an account for 
his conduct, and the former order repeated. 
In the course of their detention at Dort 
during eight months, they were as strictly 
w'atched as if they had been condemned 
malefactors. One of them, whose sister lay 
on her death-bed and earnestly desired to 
see him, could not obtain permission to visit 
her while she lived ; and after her decease 
he was not allowed to attend her funerad. 
Another, whose wife was near the time of 
her accouchement, wished, like a good family 
man, to be at home for a few days at that 
critical period ; but his request was refused. 
When the uncle of another of them was at 
the point of death, he longed for the presence 
of his nephew, to receive his dying com- 
mands, and to benefit him by his counsels 
and prayers ; but the wishes of the good old 
man could not be gratified. After his death, 
the nephew was not allowed to look after 
the pressing concerns of his orphan cousins, 
althoujjh his uncle had appointed him their 
legal ^ardian. None of these favours, 
though reasonable and asked with much 
humility, could be obtained from the high 
bigots, in whose hands, at that time, was 
vested the personal liberty of the persecuted 
and cited Remonstrants. Towards the close 
of February, the magistrates of dififerezit 
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towns deposed from the ministry three of 
the cited Remonstrant ministers who were 
present at the synod, and sent regular notices 
to their families, speedily to quit the par- 
sonage houses which they severally occupied. 
These three good men, being heartily tired 
of the strict durance in which they had been 
held since their arrival at Dort, represented 
to the states^ commissioners, that, as they 
were not now in the ministry, they could no 
longer be considered amenable to the juris- 
diction of the synod : this was the very 
argument of the commissioners, when, at 
the commencement of the synod, the Re- 
monstrants had wished to have associated 
with them the two recently deposed minis- 
ters, Grevinchovius and Goulart. 'J'hough, 
for very obvious reasons, at that early stage 
of the business, they would permit no Re- 
monstrants to appear among the cited, “ ex- 
cept such as were actually in the exercise of 
the ministry yet they would not listen to 
the same argument when it militated against 
their favourite purposes : and the three mi- 
nisters were commanded to remain at Dort 
with their brethren. One of the three, how- 
ever, whose wife, then far advanced in preg- 
nancy, had been ordered to leave her house 
within eight days, ventured to return to 
Horn, and to assist her to remove from their 
former dwelling. But, on his arrival, he 
found her already removed to another house ; 
and his return to Dort was speedily required 
by the higher powers. To expedite his de- 
parture, two or three of the Calvinist magis- 
trates employed their official authority m a 
manner the most reprehensible : they placed 
him, like a criminal, in the town waggon 
openly before his own door, though he had 
provided a carriage for himself on the out- 
side of the town, to which he wished to have 
retired privately and without noise. A tumult 
ensued between the populace who were at- 
tached to their good pastor, and the soldiers 
whom the magistrates had placed before his 
house two hours before his departure. On 
his return to Dort, he was severely examined 
before the commissioners respecting the un- 
happy commotion; but being convinced that 
he had not been at all to blame in that affiur, 
they passed it over in silence. At different 
times the Remonstrants wished to depute a 
few of their small body to the Hague, to 
make a proper representation of the manner 
in which they were treated by the synod ; 
but this indulgence was invariably refused. 
Their only resource then was, to write to 
their high mightinesses an account of their 
proceedings, and to implore their interference 
and protection. But such an attempt, in 
that posture of their affairs, was unavailing ; 
for tneir doom was already sealed. Soon 
after their appearance at Dort, the magis- 
trates of that city issued a proclamation, 
commanding the inhabitants, all of whom 
were celebrated for their attachment to Cm- 
vin, to refrain from insulting any of the 
foreign or native professors, divines, or otlier 
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persons that were called to appear at the 
synod, on pain of summary punishment to 
the offenders. This document was not re- 
quired for the protection of the Calvinists ; 
but the persecuted Remonstrants were such 
objects of hatred to the populace, as scarcely 
to be allowed to pass along the streets with- 
out being maltreated. This bad spirit was 
excited and encouraged by the violent ser- 
mons which were fulminated against them, 
from the different pulpits in the city. When- 
ever these good men were required to be in 
attendance, (and they were liable to be sum- 
moned from their lodgings at a few minutes' 
notice,) they were not permitted to enter the 
large hall in which the synodical sessions 
were held, but were ordered to wait the 
pleasure of that venerable body in an ante- 
chamber, the door of winch was generally 
locked, and the jiassage 'eading to it guarded 
by two or three of the police, who hindered 
them from holding any communication with 
their friends, and kept them in as strict 
durance as if they had been convicted of 
some capital offence. At the formal con- 
clusion of the principal business of the 
synod. May the Gth, when the further at- 
tendance of the foieign divines was declared 
to be no longer necessary, the Remonstrants 
were summoned from their lodgings, and 
waited upon the lay commissioners, at six 
o'clock in the evening, when the resolution 
and censure of the synod were read to them 
in Latin by Heinsms, the secretary; m which 
they were accused of “ having corrupted tho 
true religion, dissolved the unity of the 
church, given grievous cause of scandal, and 
shown themselves contumacious and dis- 
obedient ; for these several reasons, the 
synod prohibited them from the further ex- 
ercise of their ministry, deprived them of 
their offices in the church and university, 
and declared them incapable of perform- 
ing any ecclesiastical function, till, by sin- 
cere repentance, they should have given 
the church full satisfaction, and, being thus 
reconciled to her, should be re-admitted into 
her communion.” They were then required 
to wait at Dort till further orders from their 
high mightinesses; and when they requested 
to have a copy of the synodical censure and 
sentence againrt them, they were as usual 
refused. On the 24th of May, the cited 
Remonstrants were summoned to appear 
before three new commissioners whom the 
States General had deputed from iheir body, 
when each of them was called into the room 
and separately interrogated ; after which , he 
who had been last called in was ordered into 
another room, and prevented from holding 
any communication with those who had not 
been ushered into the presence of the com- 
missioners. The proposal and questions ad- 
dressed to each of them were in substance 
the following ; “ Since you have been de- 
prived by the synod, the States General have 
directed us to ask you the following ques- 
tkms. Whether you are, notwithstanding 
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this decisioo> resalvcd to act as ministers ? 
Or whether you will be content in future to 
lead quiet peaceable lives in obedience 
to the government, as private burghers, 
without any place or office, abstaining from 
sdl ecclesiastical ministrations in any meeting 
of the people of your sect, from all manner 
of teaching and preaching, exhorting, read- 
ing, administering the sacraments, visiting 
the sick, writing letters, or transmitting 
papers? — It is the intention of their high 
mightinesses to allow to those who shall 
conform to these requisitions such a compe- 
tency as may enable them to live comfort- 
ably either in or out of these united provinces, 
as their own choice may determine.” In ad- 
dition to these things, Episcopius was re- 
quired to promise, “ not to write either 
letters or books to confirm the people in the 
sentiments of the Remonstrants, or to seduce 
them from the doctrine of the synod.” All 
of them professed their willingness to obey 
their governors m all such matters as might 
be performed with a safe conscience, to live 
peaceably themselves, and to exhort all others 
to the same practice. They also expressed 
their readiness to refrain from the exercise 
of their ecclesiastical functions in the public 
churches ; but none of them, except Leo, 
could reconcile it to their consciences to 
abstain from feeding in smaller assemblies 
the flock of Christ over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers. The ma- 
jority of them added, ** Not only those who 
abuse or squander away their talent will be 
punished, but those also who bury it m the 
earth, either through fear of trouble or hope 
of advantage. It is therefore our duty to 
lace our lights on candlesticks, and not to 
ide or smother them under a bushel or an 
easy bed ; and we hope your lordships will 
neither hinder us, nor be displeased with us 
for so doing.” In a subsequent interview 
with the commissioners, the Remonstrants 
proved, that their reasons for continuing the 
exercise of their ministry had formerly re- 
ceived the sanction of the States General 
themselves ; for at the treaty of Cologne, in 
1579, their high mightinesses had insisted, 
that subjects who professed any religion 
different from that which was established, 
could not satisfy their consciences by fore- 
going its exercise.” But, after several un- 
availing conferences together, the commis- 
sioners left them in a state of suspense and 
confinement, about twenty days longer. 
During that time, several reports were brought 
to them from various quarters, ** that some 
great calamity was impending;” and they 
were seriously advised to avoid" it by a timely 
flight. ITiey were likewise informed of Bar- 
neveldt's execution, and of the perpetual 
imprisonment to which Grotius ana Hoger- 
beets had been sentenced ; and that several 
of their brethren in the ministty, who had 
lately attended a meeting at Rotterdam about 
their affairs in general, had been taken into 
custody, and brought to the Hague, for that 


offence. They thought, however, that aU 
these reports were only intended to create an 
artificial alarm, and to induce them to attempt 
an escape, — thus delivering their enemies 
from the hatred to which they would be ex- 
posed by their farther rigorous proceedings. 
But their firmness on that occasion corres- 
ponded with all their previous conduct, and 
they refused to dishonour their good cause 
by flight, or any other act of cowardice. 
On the 3d of July, after having been sum- 
moned from Dort to the Hague, they ap- 
peared before the States General, and when 
they had been called in singly before their 
lordships, some time was spent to induce 
each of them to sign the act of cessation 
from the ministry. But to these renewed 
solicitations they separately returned the 
same modest answer as that which they had 
delivered at Dort. After allowing them two 
days for further deliberation, their lordships 
on the fifth of the same month, having heard 
a repetition of their refusal, passed a resolu- 
tion to banish them “ out of the united pro- 
vinces and the jurisdiction thereof, without 
ever being allowed to return till the said 
states be fully satisfied that they are ready 
to subscribe the said act of cessation, and till 
they have obtained special leave from their 
high mightinesses for that purpose, on pain, 
in case of non-compliance, of being treated 
as disturbers of the public peace, for an ex- 
ample to others.” Episcopius delivered a 
short speech, in which, among other matters, 
he reminded their high mightinesses, “ that 
they had been invited to a free synod, and 
had received frequent verbal promises of a 
safe-conduct.” To this speech they did not 
deign a reply, but ordered the Remonstrants 
to be conducted into another room, and to 
have the door locked and bolted, while the 
provost and his officers attended on the out- 
side for purposes of intimidation. After being 
kept some time in this kind of irnjirisonmeiit 
they were at length permitted to depute to 
their high mightinesses two of their body, 
who requested that they might have leave to 
adjust their domestic affairs, to collect what 
was owing to them, and to pay their debts, 
that their wives and children might not be 
rendered miserable and turned naked into 
the streets. They offered to give unexcep- 
tionable security for their return at such a 
period and to such places as their lordships 
might require. While they were preferring 
this request, the Hear Muis often interrupted 
them, and at last sarcastically told them 
“ not to be so greatly concerned about their 
families ; for if they had received an extra- 
ordinary call from God to serve his church, 
he would undoubtedly support them after an 
extraordinary manner.” But the only favour 
which the Remonstrants could obtain, was, 
the deferring of their departure till four 
o’clock the next morning, provided each of 
them would promise to retire to hie lodgings 
without speaking to any body, and to lie 
ready at the appointed early hour next day.. 
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BaeK of them had fifty guilders allowed for 
Ids travelling expenses, and a copy of the 
sentence of tne States General. But it was 
between nine and ten o'clock the next day, 
before the magistrates removed them in nine 
waggons towards Walwick in Brabant, the 
place of banishment which they had desired, 
where they arrived after a journey of three 
days. The canons of Dort, as the grand test 
of Calvinism, were then carried triumphantly 
by the Synodists throughout the land ; and 
every clergyman, professor, and schoolmas- 
ter, that refused to sign them, was deprived of 
his benefice and compelled to lay aside his 
functions. Several of them, in addition to 
their deprivation, were also banished out of 
the country, to various parts on the con- 
tinent. So ended these proceedings of the 
Synod of Dort as to these suftenng men ; 
proceedings which would have disgraced 
the worst age of Popery ! 

While in a state of banishment, these ex- 
cellent ministers of Christ Jesus provided 
for the spintual wants of their destitute 
flocks ; and, at the imminent hazard of life 
and liberty, discharged in person, as often 
as they found opportunity, the duties of the 
pastoral office. After the death of Prince 
Maurice in 1625, they were permitted to 
return to their native country and to resume 
the peaceable exercise of their ministry. 
But the immense literary labours in which 
they were compelled to engage during this 
troublous period have, by the admirably 
over^ ruling acts of Divine Providence, been 
rendered most valuable blessings to the 
whole of Christendom. Such doctrines and 
principles were then brought under discus- 
sion, as served to enlighten every country 
in Europe on the grand subject of civil and 
religious liberty, the true nature of which 
has from that time been better understood, 
and its beneficial effects more generally ap- 
preciated and enjoyed. 

We subjoin their opinions on the ‘‘ Five 
Points” in dispute between them and the 
Contra-llemonstrants, translated from the 
Latin papers which they presented to the 
synod. It is, however, necessary for the 
reader to be apprized, that, in framing these 
doctrinal articles, which served them as 
texts or theses for some most valuable dis- 
sertations on various cognate subjects, they 
intended rather to expose the unguarded 
assertions and extravagant dogmas of their 
theological adversaries, than to exhibit a 
simple statement of their own sentiments. 

I. On predestination. 1. God has not de- 
creed to elect any one to eternal life or to 
reprobate any man from it, in an order prior 
to that by which he has decreed to create 
that man, without any insight into any ante- 
cedent obedience or disobedience, but ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure, to demon- 
strate the glory of his mercy and justice, or 
of his power or absolute domimou. 2. As 
the decree of God concerning both the sal- 
vation and the destruction of every man is 
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not the decree of an end absolutely [wfcjifiJ 
fixed, it follows that neither are such means 
subordinated to that decree as through them 
both the elect and the reprobate may effica- 
ciously and inevitably be brought to the des- 
tined end. 3. Wherefore, neither did God 
with this design in one man Adam create all 
men in an upright condition, nor did he or- 
dain the fall or even its permission, nor did 
he withdraw from Adam necessary and suffi- 
cient grace, nor does he now cause the gos- 
pel to he preached and men to be outwardly 
called, nor does be confer on them the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit,— [he has done none of 
these things with the design] that they 
should be means by which he might bring 
some of mankind to life everlasting and leave 
others of them destitute of eternal life. Christ 
the Mediator is not only the executor of 
election, but also the foundation of the very 
decree of election itself. The reason [causa^ 
why some men are efficaciously called, justi- 
fied, persevere m faith, and are glorified, is 
not because they are absolutely elected to 
life eternal : nor is the reason why others are 
deserted and left in the fall, have not Christ 
bestowed upon them, or, further, why they 
are inefficaciously called, are hardened and 
damned, because these men are absolutely 
reprobated from eternal life. 4. God has 
not decreed, without the intervening of actual 
sins, to leave by far the greater part of man- 
kind in the fall, and excluded from all hope 
of salvation. 5. God has ordained that Christ 
shall be the Propitiation for the sms of the 
whole world j and, in virtue of this decree, 
he has determined to justify and save those 
who believe m him, and to administer to 
men the means which are necessary and suf- 
ficient for faith, m such a manner as he 
knows to be befitting his wisdom and justice. 
But he has not in any wise determined, in 
virtue of an absolute decree, to give Christ 
as a Mediator for the elect only, and to en- 
dow them alone with faith through an effec- 
tual call, to justify them, to perserve them 
in the faith, and to glorify them. 6. Neither 
18 any man by some absolute antecedent de- 
cree rejected from life eternal, nor from 
means sufficient to attain it: so that the 
merits of Christ, calling, and all the gifts of 
the Spirit, art capable of profiting all men 
for their salvation, and are in reality profita- 
ble to all men, unless by an abuse of these 
blessings they pervert them to their own de- 
struction. But DO man whatever is destined 
to unbelief, impiety, or the commission of 
sin, as the means and causes of his damna- 
tion. 7. The election of particular persons 
is Iperemptona] absolute, from consideration 
of their faith in Jesus Christ and their perse- 
verance, but not without consideration of 
their faith and of their perseverance in true 
faith as a pre-requisite condition m electuijg 
them 8. Reprobation from eternal life is 
made according to the consideration of pre- 
ceding unbelief and perseverance in unbelief, 
but not without consideration of preceding 
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uabdlcf or perseverance m unbelief. 9- -^1 
the children of believers are sanctified in 
Christ ; 80 that not one of them perishes 
who departs out of this life prior to the use 
of reason. But some children of believers 
who depart out of this life m their infancy, 
and before they have in their own persons 
committed any sin, are on no account to be 
reckoned in the number of the reprobate : so 
that neither is the sacred laver of baptism, 
nor are the prayers of the church, by any 
means capable of profiting them to salvation. 
10. No children of believers who have been 
baptized in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and who live in 
the state of their infancy, are by an absolute 
decree numbered among the reprobate. 

II. On the universality of the merit of Christ. 
1. The price of redemption which Christ 
offered to his Father is in and of itself 
not only sufficient for the redemption of the 
whole human race, but it has also, through 
the decree, the will, and the grace of God 
the Father, been paid for all men and every 
man ; and therefore no one is by an absolute 
and antecedent decree of God positively ex- 
cluded fiom all participation in the fruits of 
the death of Christ. 2. Christ, by the merit 
of Ills death, has yiacienus] thus far recon- 
ciled (iod the Father to the whole of man- 
kind, — that he can and will, without injury to 
his justice and truth, enter into and estab- 
lish a new covenant of grace with sinners 
and men obnoxious to damnation. 3. Though 
Christ lias merited for all men and for every 
man reconciliation with (jod and forgiveness 
of sins, yet, according to [^pactum] the tenor 
or terms of the new and gracious covenant, 
no man is in reality made a partaker of the 
benefits procured by the death of Christ in 
any other way than through faith ; neither 
are the trespasses and ofienccs of sinful men 
forgiven prior to their actually and truly be- 
lieving in (’hrist. 4. Those only for whom 
Christ has died are obliged to oelieve that 
Christ has died for them But those whom 
they call reprobates, and for whom Christ 
has not died, can neither be obliged so to be- 
lieve, nor can they be justly condemned for 
the contrary unbelief ; but if such persons 
were reprobates, they would be obliged to 
believe that Christ has not died for them. 

HI. & IV, On the opei atim of grace m the 
conversion of man. 1. Man has not saving 
faith from and of himself, nor has he it from 
the powers of his own free-will ; because in 
a state of sin he is able from and of himself 
to think, will, or do nothing that is good, 
nothing that is indeed saving good ; of which 
description, in the first place, is saving faith. 
But it is necessary that, by God in Christ 
through his Holy Spirit, he should be rege- 
nerated and renewed in his understanding, 
aftections, will, and in all his powers, that 
he may be capable of rightly understanding, 
aaeditating, willing, atm performing such 
rinngs as are savingly good. 2. We pro- 
poimd the grace of God to be the beginning, 


the progress, and the completion of eveiy 
ood thmg ; so that even the man who is 
orn again is not able without this preceding 
and prevenient, this exciting and following, 
this accompanying and co-operating grace, 
to think, to will, or to perform any good, or 
to resist any temptations to evil: so that 
good works, and the good actions which any 
one is able to find out by thinking, are to be 
ascribed to the grace of God in Christ. 
3. Yet we do not believe that all the zeal, 
care, study, and pains, which are employed 
to obtain salvation, before faith and the Spi- 
rit of renovation, are vain and useless ; much 
less do we believe that they are more hurtful 
to man than useful and profitable. But, on 
the contrary, we consider that to hear the 
word of God, to mourn on accoimt of the 
commission of sin, and earnestly to seek and 
desire saving grace and the Spirit of renova- 
tion, (none of which is any man capable of 
doing without divine grace,) are not only 
not hurtful and useless, but that they are 
rather most useful and exceedingly necessary 
for obtaining faith and the Sjiirit of renova- 
tion. 4. The will of m.in in a lapsed or 
fallen state, and before the call of God, has 
not the capability and liberty of willing any 
good that IS of a saving nature ; and there- 
fore we deny that the liberty of willing as 
well what is a saving good as what is an 
evil is present to the human will in every 
state or condition. 5. Efficacious grace, by 
which any man is converted, is not irresisti- 
ble : and though God so affects the will of 
man by his word and the inward operation 
of his Spirit, as to confer upon him a capa- 
bility of believing, or supernatural power, 
and actually \^faciat] causes man to believe ; 
yet man is of himself capable to spurn and 
reject this grace and not believe, and there- 
fore, also, to perish through his own culpa- 
bility. 6. Although, according to the most 
free and unrestrained will of God, there is 
very great disparity or inequality of divine 
grace, yet the Holy Spirit either bestows, 
or IS ready to bestow, upon all and every 
one of those to whom the word of faith is 
preached, as much grace as is sufficient to 
promote [suis gradibus'] in its gradations the 
conversion of men ; and therefore grace suf- 
ficient for faith and conversion is conceded 
not only to those whom God is said to be 
willing to save according to his decree of 
absolute election, but likewise to those who 
are in reality not converted. 7. Man is able, 
by the graces of the Holy Spirit, to do more 
good than he actually does, and to omit 
more evil tlian he actually omits. Neither 
do we believe that God [simplkUer'] abso- 
lutely wills that man should do no more 
good than that which he does, and omit no 
more evil than that which he omits; nor 
do we believe it to have been determinately 
decreed from all eternity that each of such 
acts should be so done or omitted. 8. Whont- 
soever God calls he calls them seriously, that 
is, with a sincere and not with a dissembled 
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mtention and will of saving them. Neither 
do we subscribe to tl^e opinion of those per- 
sons who assert that God outwardly calls 
certain men whom he does not will to call 
inwardly, that is, whom he is unwilling to 
be truly converted, even prior to their rejec- 
tion of the grace of calling, p. There is not 
in Godia secret will of that kind which is so 
opposed to his will revealed in his word, that 
according to this same secret will he does not 
will the conversion and salvation of the great- 
est part of those whom, by the word of his 
gospel, and by his revealed ivill, he seriously 
calls and invites to faith and salvation. 
10. Neither \hlc\ on this point do we admit 
of a holy dissimulation, as it is the manner 
of some men to speak, or of a twofold person 
in the Deity. 11. It is not true, that, through 
the force and efficacy of the secret will of 
God or of the divine decree, not only are all 
good things necessarily done, but likewise 
all evil things ; so that whosoever commit 
sm, they are not able, in respect of the divine 
decree, to do otherwise than commit sin; 
and that God wills, decrees, and [^procurat] is 
the manager of men’s sins, and of tlieir insane, 
foolish, and cruel actions, also of the sacrile- 
gious blasphemy of his own name ; that he 
moves the tongues of men to blaspheme, &c. 
12. We also consider it to be a false and 
horrible dogma, that God by secret means 
impels men to the commission of those sins 
which he openly prohibits ; that those who 
sm do not act in opposition to the true will 
of God and that which is properly so called ; 
that what is unjust, that is, what is contrary 
to God’s command, is agreeable to his will; 
nay, further, that it is a real and caintal fault 
to do the will of God. 

V. On the perseverance of trve believers 
in faith. 1. The perseverance of believers 
in faith is not the effect of that absolute de- 
cree of God by which he is said to have 
elected or chosen particular persons circum- 
senbed with no condition of their obedience. 
2. God furnishes true believers with super- 
natural powers or strength of grace, as much 
as according to his infinite wisdom he judges 
to suffice for their perseverance, and for their 
overcoming the temjitations of the devil, the 
flesh, and the woild ; and on the part of God 
stands nothing to hinder them from perse- 
vering. 3. It is possible for true believers 
to fall away fiom true faith, and to fall into 
sins of such a description as cannot consist 
with a true and justifying faith; nor is it 
only possible for them thus to fall, but such 
lapses not unfrecjuently occur. 4. IVue be- 
lievers are capable by their own fault of fall- 
ing into flagrant crimes and atrocious wick- 
edness, to persevere and die in them, and 
therefore finally to fall away and to perish. 
5. Yet though true believers sometimes fall 
into grievoiis sins, and such as destroy the 
conscience, we do not believe that they im- 
mediately foil away from all hope of repent- 
ance ; but we acknowledge this to be^ an 
event not impossible to occur,— that God, 
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according to the multitude of his mercies, 
may again call them by his grace to repent- 
ance ; nay, we are of opinion that such a re- 
calling has often occurred, although such 
fallen believers cannot be “ most fully per- 
suaded” about this matter that it will cer- 
tainly and undoubtedly take place. 6. There- 
fore do we with our whole heart and soul 
reject the following dogmas, which are daily 
affirmed in various publications extensively 
circulated among the people; namely, (1.) 
“'Jrue believers cannot possibly sin with 
deliberate counsel and design, but only 
through ignorance and infirmity.” (2.) “It 
is impossible for true believers, through any 
sms of theirs, to fall away from the grace of 
God.” (3.) “ A thousand sms, nay, all the 
sms of the whole world, are not capable of 
rendering election vain and void.” If to this 
he added, “ Men of every description are 
bound to believe that they are elected to sal- 
vation, and theiefore are incapable of falling 
from that election,” we leave men to think 
what a wide window such a dogma opens to 
carnal security. (4.) “ No sins, however 
great and grievous they may be, are imputed 
to believers ; nay, fuither, all sms, both pre- 
sent and future, are remitted to them.” 
(5.) “Though true believers fall into de- 
stiuctive heresies, into dreadful and most 
atrocious sins, such as adultery and murder, 
on account of which the church, according 
to the institution of Christ, is comjielled to 
testify that it cannot tolerate them in its out- 
ward communion, and that unless such per- 
sons be converted, they will have no part in 
the kingdom of Christ ; yet it is impossible 
for them totally and finally to fall away from 
faith.” 7 . As a true believer is capable at 
the present time of being assured concerning 
the integrity of his faith and conscience, so 
he is able and ought to be at this time assured 
of his own salvation and of the saving good- 
will of God towards him. On this point we 
highly disapprove of the opinion of the pa- 
pists 8. A tiue believer, respecting the 
time to come, can and ought, indeed, to be 
assured that he is able, by means of watch- 
ing, prayer, and other holy exercises, to per- 
severe m the true faith; and that divine 
giace will never tail to assist him in perse- 
vering. But cannot see how it is possi- 
ble for him to be assured that he will never 
afterwards be deficient in his duty, but that 
he will persevere, m this school of Christian 
warfare, in the performance of acts of faith, 
piety, and charity, as becomes believers; 
neither do we consider it to be a matter of 
necessity that a believer should be assured 
of such perseverance. 

Under the article Pjei.aoians has been 
shown the line of distinction which the Re- 
monstrants drew between their doctrines 
and those of Pelagius ; and the following are 
the just distinctions, which they presented to 
the synod of Dort, between Semi-Pelagianism 
and Arminianism : “ But we must declare, 
likewise, what our judgment is respecting 
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SeiXu-^Pelagiaiiism. The Massilians, after 
the time of Pelagiue, partly corrected his 
error and partly retained it ; on which accoimt 
they received from Prosper the appellation 
of the relics or remains cf Peiagius, and are 
commonly styled Semi* Pelagians. They al- 
lowed the existence of prevenient grace, but 
only that which precedes or goes before 
good works ; not that also which precedes 
the commencement of faith and of a good 
will, by whicli they believed that man pre- 
ceded God, — yet this not always, but only 
sometimes : On the contrary we say, that 
God precedes or goes before the beginning 
of faith and of a good will ; and that it is of 
grace both that our will be excited to begin 
well, and likewise, that, being thus prepared, 
it be led through to the grace of regeneration. 
The Semi-Pelagians asserted, that man, 
through the previous dispositions which had 
been implanted in his nature, obtained grace 
as a reward ; and, however they might some- 
times decline the use of the term merit, they 
by no means excluded merit itself : But we 
deny, that, through the endeavours of nature, 
man merits grace. The opinion of the Semi- 
Pelagians was, that, for the preservation of 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, we want nothing 
more than that which either by nature we 
may have, or that whicli we may once obtain 
in conjunction with grace : But we acknow- 
ledge, that, in order to our perseverance m 
good, special grace is likewise required. 

** Wherefore we are unjustly accused of 
Semi-Pelagianism by the Contra-Remon- 
strants, since we condemn in the Semi- 
Pelagians those things which the church uni- 
versal formerly condemned in them. Yet 
these are great signs of inconstancy and con- 
sequently of a false judgment, — that while 
some among them fasten Pelagianism upon 
us and others Semi-Pelagianism, there are 
others who declare that we are nearly and 
almost Semi-Pelagians, all of them having 
chosen and employed these epithets only for 
purposes of odium. Our conclusion there- 
fore 18 , that we derogate nothing from divine 
grace, but acknowledge its supernatural and 
unmerited acts, and their absolute necessity 
for the work of conversion. But, on the 
other hand, we frankly confess, that the 
indiiferency or liberty of the will is not taken 
away by grace, but that it is perfected for 
the better ; and that the will is not necessi- 
tated, or BO determined towards good as not 
to be able to do the opposite. 

** This was also the ludgment of all anti- 
quity and of the church universal ; and the 
orthodox accounted this way to be the safest, 
which lay between two precipices, the one 
that of the Manicheea, the other that of the 
Pelagians. St. Jerom says, ‘ We thus pre- 
serve free-will, that we do not deny to it the 
help which it requires in ei'’€rything which 
it iierforms,' Dmhg* adversus Peiagium, And 
St Au^stine, who was at other times a most 
fierce defender of absolute election, judid- 
audy observes^ in hie forty-sixth letter to 
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Valentinus, ' If there be no grace of God, 
how does be save the world ? And if there 
be no free-will, how does he judge the 
world?’ And, as St, Bernard says, in the 
commencement of his book On Grace and 
Free-Will, ‘Take away free-will, and there 
will be nothing to be saved ; take away grace, 
and there will then be nothing from which 
salvation can come.’ We have had regard to 
both of them ; lest, if we denied the exist- 
ence of freedom in the will, we should en- 
courage the sloth and listlessness of men ; or 
if the e.\i8tence of grace, we should give up 
the reins to pride and haughtiness. — From 
these quotations [and others which they 
give] it is evident that the opinion of the 
fathers was, that free-will and grace so com- 
pletely conspire together, that free-will is 
perfected by grace, and not destroyed ; the 
destruction of the will in this case being a 
calumny invented by the Pelagians, which 
was generally refuted by the patrons of 
grace.” 

For other particulars relating to general 
redemption consult the articles Arminian- 
isM, Baxterianism, Calvinism, Church 
OP England, and Lutherans. 

SYRACUSE, a famous city of Sicily, 
seated on the east side of the island, Acts 
xxvhi. 12. 

SYRIA, that part of Asia which, bathed 
by the Mediterranean on the west, had to 
the north Mount Taurus, to the east the 
Euphrates and a small portion of Arabia, 
and to the south Judea, or Palestine. The 
orientals called it Aram. The name, which 
has been transmitted to us by the Greeks, is 
a corruption or abridgment of Assyria, 
which was first adopted by the lonians, who 
frequented these coasts after the Assyrians 
of Nineveh had reduced that country to be 
a province of their empire, about B.C, 750. 
By the appellation of Syria is ordinarily 
meant the kingdom of Syria, of which, since 
the reign of the Seleucidee, Antioch has been 
the capital. The government of Syria was 
for a long time monarchical ; but some of its 
towns, which formed several states, were re- 
publics. With regard to religion, the Syrians 
were idolaters. The centr^ place of their 
worship was Hieropolis, in which was a 
magnificent temple, and near the temple a 
lake that was reputed sacred. In this tem- 
ple was an oracle, the credit of which the 
priests used every method to support. The 
priests were distributed into vanous classes, 
and among them were those who were deno->> 
minated Ualli, and who voluntarily re- 
nounced the power of transmitting the suc- 
cession in their own families. The Syrians 
had bloody sacrifices. Among the religious 
ceremonies of the Syrians, one was that any 
one who undertook a journey to Hieropolis 
began with shaving his head and eye-brows. 
He was not allowed to bathe, except in cold 
water, to drink any liquor, nor to he on any 
but a hard bed, before the term of his pil- 
grimagewas finished. When the pilgrims 
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arrived, they were maintained at the public 
expense, and lodged with those who engaged 
to ii^truct them m thte sacred rites and cere- 
monies. All the pilgrims were marked on 
the neck and wrists. The youth consecrated 
to the goddess the first-fruits of their beard 
and hair, which was preserved in the temple, 
in a vessel of gold or silver, on which was 
inscribed the name of the person who made 
the offering. The sight of a dead person 
rendered it unfit for any one to enter into 
the temple during the whole day. The dy- 
nasties of Syria may be distributed into two 
classes ; those that are made known to us in 
the sacred writings, or in the works of Jose- 
phus, acknowledged by the orientals ; and 
the Seleucidan kings, successors of Alexan- 


der, with whom we are acquainted by Greek 
authors. The monarchy of Syria continued 
two hundred and fifty-seven years. 

SYRO-PHENICIA, or PHENICIA PRO. 
PER, called Syro or Syrian Phenicia from 
being included m the kingdom of Syria. It 
implies that part of the coast of Canaan on 
the Mediterranean in which the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon vrere situated ; and this 
same country, called Syro-Phenicia in the 
Acts, is m the Gospels called the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon. The woman also called a 
Syro-Pheriician in Mark vii. 26, is in Matt. 
XV. 22, called a Canaanitish woman, because 
that country was still inhabited by the de- 
scendants of Canaan, of whom Sidon was 
the eldest son. 
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TABERNACLE, in Hebrew, in 

(ireek, ffKyiv}), a word which properly signi- 
fies a tent, but is particularly apjdied by the 
Hebrews to a kind of building in the form 
of a tent, set up by the express command of 
God, for the performance of religious wor- 
ship, sacrifices, &c,, during the journeyings 
of the Israelites in the wilderness ; and after 
their settlement in the land of Canaan made 
use of for the same purpose, till the temple 
was built m Jerusalem. The tabernacle was 
covered with curtains and skins. It was di- 
vided into two parts, the one covered, and 
properly called the tabernacle, and the other 
open, called the court. The covered part 
was again divided into two parts, the one 
called holy, and the other called the holy of 
holies. The curtains which covered it were 
made of linen of several colours embroidered. 
There were ten curtains, twenty-eight cubits 
long, and four in breadth. Five curtains 
together made two coverings, which, being 
made fast together, enveloped all the taber- 
nacle. Over the rest there were two other 
coverings, the one of goat’s hair, and the 
other of sheep skins. These vails or cover- 
ings were laid on a square frame of planks, 
resting on bases. I'here were forty- eight 
large planks, each a cubit and a half wide, 
and ten cubits high; twenty of them on 
each side, and six at one end to the west- 
ward; each plank was supported by two 
silver bases ; they were let into one another, 
and held by bars running the length of the 
planks. The holy of holies was parted from 
the rest of the tabernacle by a curtain, made 
fast to four pillars standing ten cubits from 
the end. The whole length of the taber- 
nacle was thirty-two cubits, that is, about 
fifty feet ; and the breadth twelve cubits, or 
nineteen feet. The end was thirty cubits 
high { the upper curtain hung on the north 
and south sides eight cubits, and on the east 
and west four cubits. The court was a place 
a hundred cubits long* and fifty in breadth, 
inclosed by twenty columns, each of them 
twenfy cubits high, and ten in breadth, 
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covered with silver, and standing on copper 
bases, five cubits distant fi*om each oilier, 
between which there were curtains drawn, 
and fastened with hooks. At the east end 
was an entrance twenty cubits wide, covered 
with a curtain hanging loose. In the taber- 
nacle was the ark of the covenant, the table 
of shew-bread, the golden candlestick, and 
the altar of incense ; and m the court oppo- 
site to the entrance of the tabernacle, or holy 
place, stood the altar of burnt-ofierings, and 
the laver or bason for the use of the priests. 

The tabernacle was finished on the first 
day of the first month of the second year 
after the departure out of Egypt, A M. 2514. 
When it was set up, a dark cloud covered it 
by day, and a fiery cloud by night. Moses 
went into the tabernacle to consult the Lord. 
It was placed in the midst of the camp, and 
the Hebrews were ranged in order about it, 
according to their several tribes. When the 
cloud arose from oft’ the tabernacle, they de- 
camped ; the priests carried those things 
which were most sacred, and the Levites all 
the several parts of the tabernacle. Part of 
the tribes went before, and the rest followed 
after, and the baggage of the tabernacle 
marched in the centre. The tabernacle was 
brought into the land of Canaan by Joshua, 
and set up at Gilgal. Here it rested till the 
land w'as conquered. Then it was removed 
to Shiloh, and afterwards to Nob. Its next 
station was Gibeah, and here it continued 
till the ark was removed to the temple. 

The word also means a frail dwelling. Job 
xi. 14 ; and is put for our bodies, 2 Cor. v. 1. 

TABERNACLES, Feast of, a solemn 
festival of the Hebrews, observed after har- 
vest, on the fifteenth day of the month Tisri, 
Lev. xxiii 34—44. It was one of the three 
great solemnities, wherein all the males of 
the Israelites were obliged to present them- 
selves before the Lord ; and it was instituted 
to commemorate the goodness of God, who 
protected them in the wilderness, and made 
them dwell in tents or booths after they 
came out of Egypt. (See Feasts,) ITiis feast 
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continued eight days, of which the first and 
last days were the most solemn, Lev. xxiii. 
34, &c. It was not allowed to do any labour 
on this feast, and particular sacrifices were 
offered, which, together with the other cere- 
monies used in celebrating this festival, were 
as follows : The first day of the feast they 
cut down branches of the handsomest trees, 
with their fruit, branches of palm-trees, and 
such as were fullest of leaves, and boughs of 
the willow-trees that grew upon the sides of 
brooks, Neh. viii. 16. These they brought 
together, and waved them towaras the four 
quarters of the world, singing certain songs. 
These branches w^ere also called hosanna, 
because, when they carried them and waved 
them, they cried, Hosanna ; not unlike what 
the Jews did at our J^aviour’s entry into 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. 8, 9. On the eighth 
day they performed this ceremony oftener, 
and with greater solemnity, than upon the 
other days of the feast. They called this 
day hosanna rabbah, or ** the great hosanna.” 

TABLE8 OF THE LAW. Those that 
were given to Moses upon Mount Sinai were 
written by the finger of God, and contained 
the decalogue or ten commandments of the 
law, as they are rehearsed in Exodus xx. 
Many questions have been started about 
these tables ; about their matter, their form, 
their number, he that wrote them, and what 
they contained. Some oriental authors make 
them amount to ten in number, others to 
seven; but the Hebrews reckon but two. 
Some suppose them to have been of wood, 
and others of precious stones. Rioses ob- 
serves, Exod. xxxii, 15, that these tables 
were written on both sides. Many think 
they were transparent, so that they might 
be read through ; on one side towards the 
right, and on the other side toward the left. 
Others will have it, that the lawgiver only 
makes this observation, that the tables were 
written on both sides, because generally in 
writing tables they only wrote on one side. 
Others thus translate the Hebrew te.xt: 
“ They were written on the two parts that 
were contiguous to each other;” liecause, 
being shut upon one another, the two faces 
that were wiitten upon touched one another, 
so that no writing was seen on the outside. 
Some think that the same ten commandments 
were written on each of the two tables ; others 
that the ten were divided, and only five on 
one table, and five on the other. The words 
which intimate that the tables were written 
by the finger of God, some understand sim- 
ply and literally ; others, of the ministry of 
an angel; and others explain them merely 
to signify an order of God to Moses to write 
them. The expression, however, in scripture 
always signifies immediate divine agency. 
8ee Decalooue. 

TABOR, a mountain not far from Kadesh, 
in the tribe of Zebulun, and in the confines 
of Issachar and Naphtali. It has its name 
from its eminence, because it rises up m the 
midst of a wide champaign country, called 
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the Valley of Jezreel, or the great plain. 
Maundrell tells us that the area at the top of 
this mountain is enclosed with trees, except 
to the south, from whence there is the most 
agreeable prospect in the world. Many have 
believed that our Lord’s transfiguration took 
place on this mountain. This place is men- 
tioned, 1 Sam. X. 3. It is minutely described 
by both Pococke and Maundrell. The road 
from Nazareth lies for two hours between 
low hills; it then opens into the Plain of 
Esdraelon. At about two or three furlongs 
within the plain, and six miles from Naza- 
reth, rises this singular mount, which is 
almost entirely insulated, its figure repre- 
senting a half sphere. ” It is,” says Pococke, 
one of the finest hills I ever beheld, being 
a rich soil that produces excellent herbage, 
and is most beautifully adorned with groves 
and clumps of trees. The ascent is so easy, 
that we rode up the north side by a winding 
road. Some authors mention it as near four 
mdes high, others as about two : the former 
may be true, as to the winding ascent up the 
hill. The top of it, about half a mile long, 
and near a quarter of a mile broad, is en- 
compassed with a wall, which Josephus 
says was built in forty days : there was also 
a wall along the middle of it, which divided 
the south part, on which the city stood, 
from the north part, which is lower, and is 
called the meidan, or place, being probably 
used for exercises when there was a city 
here, which Josephus mentions by the name 
of Ataburion. Within the outer wall on the 
north side are several deep fosses, out of 
which, it is probable, the stones were dug to 
build the walls ; and these fosses seem to 
have answered the end of cisterns, to preserve 
the rain-water, and were also some defence to 
the city. There are likewise a great number 
of cisterns under-ground, for preserving the 
rain-water. To the south, where the ascent 
was most easy, there are fosses cut on the 
outside, to render the access to the walls 
more difficult. Some of the gates, also, of 
the old city remain, as Bab-e/ -houah, ‘ the 
gate of the winds,' to the west ; and Bab-eU 
^bbe, * the arched gate,* a small one, to the 
south. Antiochus, king of Syria, took the 
fortress on the top of this hill. Vespasian, 
also, got possession of it ; and, after that, 
Josephus fortified it with strong walls. But 
what has made it more famous than anything 
else is the common opinion, from the time 
of St. Jerom, that the transfiguration of our 
Saviour was on this mountain.” Van Eg. 
raont and Heyrnan give the following ac- 
count : “ This mountain, though somewhat 
rugged and difficult, we ascend^ on horse- 
back, making several circuits round it, which 
took m up about three quarters of an hour 
It is one of the highest in the whole country, 
being thirty stadia, or about four English 
miles, a circumstance that rendered it more 
famous. And it is the most beautiful I ever 
saw, with regard to verdure, being every 
where decorated with small oak trees, and 
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the ground universally enamelled with a 
VilCriety of plants and flowers, except on the 
south side, where it is not so fully covered 
with verdure. On this mountain are great 
numbers of red partridges, and some wild 
boars ; and we were so fortunate as to see 
the Arabs hunting them. We left, but not 
without reluctancy, this delightful place, and 
found at the bottom of it a mean village, 
called Deboura, or Tabour, a name said to 
be derived from the celebrated Deborah men- 
tioned in Judges.” 

Pococke notices this village, which stands 
on a rising ground at the foot of mount Ta- 
bor westward; and the learned traveller 
thinks, that it may be the same as the Da- 
berath, or Daberah mentioned in the Book 
of Joshua, as on the borders of Zabulon and 
Issachar. “ Any one,” he adds, “ who ex- 
amines the fourth chapter of Judges, may 
see that this is probably the spot where Ba- 
rak and Deborah met at mount Tabor with 
their forces, and went to jnirsue Sisera ; and 
on this account, it might have its name from 
that great prophetess, who then judged and 

f overiied Israel ; for Josephus relates, that 
)eborah and Barak gathered the army to- 
gether at this mountain.” 

“ From the top of Tabor,” says Maun- 
drell, “you have a prospect which, if no- 
thing else, will reward the labour of as- 
cending It. It 18 impovssiblc for mp’s eyes 
to behold a higher gratification of this nature. 
On the north-west you discern at a dis- 
tance the Mediterranean, and all round you 
have the spacious and beautiful plains of Es- 
draelon and Galilee. Turning a little south- 
ward, you have in view the high mountains 
of Gilboa, fatal to Saul and his sons. Due 
east you discover the sea of Tiberias, dis- 
tant about one day’s journey. A few points 
to the north appears that which they call the 
mount of Beatitudes. Not far from this 
little hill is the city Saphet : it stands upon 
a very eminent and conspicuous mountain, 
and 18 seen far and near.” Beyond this is 
seen a much higher mountain, capped with 
snow, a part ot the chain of Antilibanus. 
To the south-west is Carmel, and on the 
south the hills of Samaria. 

TADMOR, a city built by Solomon, 1 
Kings ix. 18 , afterwards called Palmyra ; si- 
tuated in a wilderness of Syria, upon the 
borders of Arabia Deserta, inclining to- 
wards the Euphrates. Josephus places it 
two days’ journey from the Euphrates, and 
six days’ journey from Babylon. He says 
there is no water any where else in the wil- 
derness, but in this place. At the present 
day there are to be seen vast ruins of this 
city There was nothing more magnificent 
in the whole east, 'fhere are stUl found a 
iroat number of inscriptions, the most of 
which are Greek, and the other in the Pal- 
myrenian character. Nothing relating to 
the Jews is seen in the Greek mscnptions j 
and the Palmyrenian inscriptions are en- 
ijHpely unknown, as well as the language and 


the character of that country The city of 
Tadmor preserved this name to the time of 
the conquest by Alexander the Great : then 
it had the name of Palmyra given to it, 
which it preserved for several ages. About 
the middle of the third century, it became 
famous, because Odenatus and Zenobia, his 
qiieen, made it the seat of their empire. 
When the Saracens became masters of the 
east, they restored its ancient name of Tad- 
mor to It again, which it has always pre- 
served since. It is surrounded by sandy 
deserts on all sides. It is not known when, 
nor by whom, it was reduced to the ruin- 
ous condition m which it is now found. 

It may be said to consist at present of a 
forest of (’onnthiaii pillars, erect and fallen. 
So numerous are these, consisting of many 
thousands, that the spectator is at a loss to 
connect or arrange them m any order or 
symmetry, or to conceive what purpose or 
design they could have ansivered. “ In the 
space covered by these ruins,” says Yol- 
ney, “ we sometimes find a palace of which 
nothing remains but the court and walls; 
sometimes a temple, whose peristyle is half 
thrown dowm ; and now a poitico, a gal- 
lery, or triumphal arch Here stanil groups 
of columns, whose symmetry is destroyed 
by the fall of many of them ; there w'e see 
them ranged in rows of such length, that, 
similar to row's of trees, they deceive the 
ijight, and assume the appearance of con- 
tinued walls. If from this striking scene, 
wc cast our eyes upon the ground, another 
almost as varied presents itselt. On all sides 
we behold nothing but subveitcd shafts, 
some whole, others shattered to pieces or 
dislocated m their joints ; and on which side 
soever we look, the earth is strewed with 
vast stones half buried, with broken enta- 
blatures, mutilated friezes, disfigured reliefs, 
effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars 
defiled by dust.” 

It IS probable, says Mansford, that, al- 
though Tadmor is said to have been built by 
Solomon, or, in other words, to have been 
erected by him into a city, it was a w’atering- 
station between Syria and Mesopotamia be- 
fore; with perhaps accommodations suited 
to the mode of travelling in those times, as 
we read of paim-trees being found there, 
w’hich are not trees that come by chance in 
these desert regions. The mere circumstance 
of wholesome water being afforded by any 
spot in such a country was sufficient to give 
it importance, and to draw towards it the 
streain of communication, for whatever pur- 
pose. This was probably the condition of 
Tadmor long before it received its name and 
its honours from Solomon. But, after all, 
what motive could there be to induce a 
peaceable king, like Solomon^ to undertake 
a work so distant, difficult and dangerous } 
There is but one which at all accords ^th 
his character, or the history of the times,—* 
commercial enterprise. Solomon was; at 
great pains to secure himself in th^osse^siom 
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of the port® of Elath and Ezion-Geber on the 
Red Sea, and to eetablieh a navy for his In- 
dian cominerce, or trade toOphir,'— in all 9geB 
the great source of wealth. The riches of 
India, thus brought into Judea, were from 
thence disseminated over those countries of 
the north and west at that time inhabited or 
known ; while the same country, Judea, be- 
came, for a season, like Tyre, the point of 
return and exchange of the money and the 
commodities of those countries, tne centre 
of communication between the east and the 
west. 

TALENT, a measure of weight among 
the ancients, equivalent to sixty maneh, or 
one hundred and thirteen pounds ten ounces 
one pennyweight and ten grains. The value 
of a talent of silver was three hundred and 
forty-two pounds three shillings and nine- 
pence, and a talent of gold was equal to five 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
pounds sterling. In the writings of the evan- 
gelists, the term is employed to denote the 
various gifts or opportunities for usefulness 
which the Lord of heaven confers upon his 
servants, and for which he wiU call them to 
give in their account at the last day. Matt. 
XXV. 15 ; Luke xix. 12. 

TALITHA-CUMI, the words that Jesus 
Christ made use of when he raised up the 
daughter of Jairus, chief of the synagoj^e of 
Capernaum. They are not pure Slebrew, 
but Syriac, and signify, “My daughter, 
arise,'* Mark v. 41. 

TALMUD. See Jews. 

TARE, Matt. xiii. 25— -27, 29, 30, 36, 38, 
40. It is not easy to determine what plant 
or weed is here intended, as the word zi- 
zania is neither mentioned in any other part 
of scripture, nor in any ancient Greek 
writer. Some Greek and Latin fathers have 
made use of it, as have also Suidas and 
Phavorinus; but it is probable that they 
have all derived it from this text. As this 
gospel was first written in Syriac, it is pro- 
bably a word belonging to that lan^age. 
Buxtorf gives severs! interpretations, but at 
last concludes with submitting it to the de- 
cision of others. In a treatise in the Mish- 
na, called “ Kilayim,” which treats ex- 
pressly of different kinds of seeds, a bas- 
tard or degenerate wheat is mentioned by 
the name of O' 3 IT, which the very sound, 
in pronouncing, proves to be the same as 
the zizanion j and which may lead to the 
true derivation of the word, that is, from 
the Chaldee yl, “ a kind " or “ species ” of 
grsun, namely, whence the corrupt Hebrew 
or Syriac which in the ancient Syriac 
version answers to the Greek Matt, 

xiii. 25, &c. In Psalm cxliv. 13, the words 
ym, are translated, all manner of 
store but they properly signify “from 
species to species." Might not the Chaldee 
word and the Greek word 
come from the Psalmist’s which might 
have signified a “ mixture ” of i^rain of any 
kind, and be here used to point out the 
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mixing bastard or degenerate wheat amoufy 
the good seed- wheat? Mintert says, that 
“ it 18 a kind of plant, not unlike corn or 
wheat, having at first the same sort of stalk, 
and the same viridity, but bringing forth no 
fruit, as least none good:” and he adds, 
from John Melchior, does not sig- 

nify every weed in general which grows 
among corn, but a particular seed, known 
in Canaan, which was not unlike wheat, 
but, being put into the ground, degenerat- 
ed, and assumed another nature and form.” 
Parkburst, and Dr. Campbell, render it “ the 
darnel,” lolium temulentum.** The same 
plant is called “ zizana” by the Spaniards ; as 
it appears to be zumn, by the Turks and 
Arabs. “ It is well known to the people at 
Aleppo,” says M. Forskal ; “ It grows among 
corn. If the seeds remain mixed with tlie 
meal, they occasion dizziness to those who eat 
of the bread. The reapers do not separate 
the plant ; but after the threshing, they re- 
ject the seeds by means of a van or sieve.” 
Other travellers mention, that in some parts 
of Syria, the plant is drawn up by the hand 
in the time of harvest, along with the wheat, 
and 18 then gathered out, and bound up in 
separate bundles. In the parable of the 
tares, our Lord states the very same circum- 
stances, They grew among the grain ; they 
were not separated by the tillers, but suf- 
fered to grow up together till the harvest ; 
they were then gathered from among the 
wheat with the hand, and bound up in bun- 
dles. 

TARGUM. See Jews. 

TARSHISH, a country of this name, 
whither Solomon sent his fleets, 1 Kings x. 
22; 2 Chron. ix. 11. There is a multitude 
of different opinions concerning this country. 
Josephus, and the Chaldee and Arabic para- 
phrasis, explain it of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia ; 
the Septuagint, St. Jerom, and Theodoret, 
understand it of Carthage. The Arabian 
geoOTapher will have it to be Tunis in Africa. 
Bochart makes it to be Tartessus, an island 
in the Straits of Gades. By Tarshish, M. Le 
Clerc understands Thassus, an island and 
city in the iEgean sea. Grotiua thinks that 
the whole ocean was caRed Tarshish, because 
of tbe famous city of Tartessus, now men- 
tioned. Sanctius believes the sea in general 
to be called Tarshish, and that the ships of 
Tarshish were those that are employed in 
voyages at sea, in opposition to the small 
vessels that are used only m most navigable 
rivers. The LXX. translate Tarshish some- 
times by “ the sea ;” and the scripture gives 
the names of ships of Tarshish to those that 
were fitted out at Ezion-Geber, on the Red 
Sea, and which sailed upon the ocean, as 
well as to those that were fitted out at Joppa, 
and in the ports of the Mediterranean. 
Therefore, when we see ships fitted out upon 
the Red Sea, or at Ezion-Geber, in order to 
go to Tarshish, we must conclude one of 
these two things, either that there were two 
countries called Tarshish, one upon the 
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ocean, and another upon the Mediterranean, 
or that ships of Tarshish in general signifies 
notlung ewe but ships able to bear a long 
voyage ; large merchant-lhips, in opposition 
to the small craft intended lor a home trade 
in navigable rivers. 

TARSUS, the capital of Cilicia, and the 
i^tive city of St. Paul, Acts ix. 11 j xxi. 39. 
Borne think it obtained the privileges of a 
Roman colony because of its firm adherence 
to Julius Ceesar ; and this procured the in- 
habitants the favour of being acknowledged 
citizens of Rome, which St. Paul enjoyed 
bjr being born in it. Others maintain that 
Tarsus was only a free city, but not a Roman 
colony, in the time of St. Paul, and that his 
privilege as a Roman citizen was founded 
upon some other right, perhaps gamed by 
his ancestors. 

TEARS. The prayer of David, Put my 
tears into thy bottle,” is unintelligible with- 
out an acquaintance with ancient customs. 

This passage,” says Border, seems to in- 
timate that the custom of ])Utting tears into 
the ampullae, or uriial lacnrymales, so well 
known amongst the Romans, was more an- 
ciently in use amongst the eastern nations, 
and particularly the Hebrews. These urns 
were of different materials, some of glass, 
some of earth ; as may be seen in the work 
of Montfaucon, where also may be seen the 
various forms or shapes of them. ITiesc 
urns were placed on the sepulchres of the 
deceased, as a memorial of the distress and 
affection of their surviving relations and 
friends. It will be difficult to account for 
this expression of the Psalmist, but upon 
this supposition. If this be allowed, the 
meaning will be, ' Let my distress, and the 
tears 1 shed in consequence of it, be ever 
before thee, excite thy kind remembrance of 
me, and plead with thee to grant the relief I 
stand in need oV ” 

TEMPLE, the house of God ; properly 
the temple of Solomon, David first con- 
ceived the design of building a house some- 
what worthy of the divine majesty, and 
opened his mind to the prophet Nathan, 2 
Sam. vii. ; 1 Chron. xvii. ; xxii. 8, &c. God 
accepted of his good intentions, but refused 
him the honour. Solomon laid the founda- 
tion of the temple, A. M. 2992, completed it 
in 3000, and dedicated it in 3001, 1 Kings 
viii. 2 ; 2 Chron. v., vi , vii. According to 
the opinion of some writers, there were three 
temples, namely, the first, erected by Solo- 
mon ; the second, by Zerubbabel, and Joshua 
the High Priest ; and the third, by Herod, a 
few years before the birth of Christ. But 
this opinion is, very properly, rejected by the 
Jews ; who do not allow the third to be a 
new temple, but only the second temple 
repaired and beautified: and this opinion 
corresponds with the prophecy of Haggai, 
ii. 9, that the glory of this latter house,” 
the temple built by Zerubbabel, “ should 
be greater than that of the former;” which 
'prediction was uttered with reference to 
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the Messiah’s /honouring it with his pit^ 
sence and ministry. The first temple is 
that which usually bears the name ^ Solo- 
mon; the materials for which were pro- 
vided by David before his death, though the 
edifice was raised by his son. It stood on 
Mount Moriah, an eminence of the moun- 
tainous ridge in the scriptures termed Mount 
Zion, Psalm cxxxii. ] 3, 14, which had been 
purchased by Araunah, or Oman, the Jehu- 
site, 2 Sam. xxiv. 23, 24 ; I Chron. xxi. 25. 
llie plan, and the whole model of this superb 
structure, were formed after that of the taber- 
nacle, but of much larger dimensions. It 
was surrounded, except at the front or east 
end, by three stories of chambers, each five 
cubits square, which reached to half the 
height of the temple ; and the front was or- 
namented with a magnificent portico, whicli 
rose to the height of one hundred and twenty 
cubits : so that the form of the whole edifice 
was not unlike that of some ancient churches, 
which have a lofty tower in the front, and a 
low aisle running along each side of the 
building. The utensils for the sacred service 
were the same; excepting that several of 
them, as the altar, candlestick, &c., were 
larger, in projiorlion to the more spacious 
edifice to which they belonged. Seven years 
and six months were occupied in the erection 
of the superb and magnificent temple of 
Solomon, by whom it was dedicated, A. M. 
3001, B. 0. 999, with peculiar solemnity, to 
the worship of the Most High; who on this 
occasion vouchsafed to honour it with the 
Shechinab, or visible manifestation of His 
presence. Various attempts have been made 
to describe the proportions and several parts 
of this stmeture ; but as scarcely any two 
writers agree on this subject, a minute de- 
scription of it is designedly omitted. It re- 
tained its pristine splendour only thirty-three 
or thirty- four years, when Shishak, king of 
Egypt, took Jerusalem, and carried away the 
treasures of the temple; and after under- 
going subsequent profanations and pillages, 
this stupendous building was finally plun- 
dered and burnt by the Chaldeans under 
Nebuchadnezzar, A. M. 3416, or B. C. 584, 
2 Kings XXV. 13 — 15; 2Chron. xxxvi. 17 — 20. 

After the captivity, the temple emerged 
from its ruins, being rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 
but with vastly inferior and diminished glory; 
as appears from the tears of the aged men 
who had beheld the former structure in all 
its grandeur, Ezra iii. 12. The second temple 
was profaned by order of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, A. M. 3837, B. C. 163, who caused 
the daily sacrifices to be discontinued, and 
erected the image of Jupiter Olympus on 
the altar of burnt-offering. In this condition 
it continued three years, 1 Mac. iv. 42, when 
Judas Maccabaeus purified and repaired 
it, and restored the sacrifices and true wor- 
ship of Jehovah. Some years before the 
birth of our Saviour, the repairing and beau- 
tifying of this second temple. Which bad 
become decayed in the lapse of five centuries, 
3 0 2 
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was undartaken by Herod the Great, who 
for nine years employed eighty thousand 
workmen upon it, and spared no expense to 
render it equal, if not superior, in magnitude, 
splendour, and beauty, to anything among 
mankind. Josephus calls it a work the most 
admirable of any that had ever been seen or 
beard of, both lor its curious structure and 
its magnitude, and also for the vast wealth 
expended upon it, as well as for the universal 
reputation of its sanctity. But though Herod 
accomplished his original design in the time 
above specified, yet the Jews continued to 
ornament and enlarge it, expending the sa- 
cred treasure in annexing additional buildings 
to it ; so that they might with great propriety 
assert, that their temple had been forty and 
six years in building, John ii. 20. 

Before we proceed to describe this vene- 
rable edifice, it may be proper to remark, 
that by the temple is to be understood not 
only the fabric or house itself, which by way 
of eminence is called the temple, namely, 
the holy of holies, the sanctuary, and the 
several courts both of the priests and Israel- 
ites, but also all the numerous chambers and 
rooms which this prodigious edifice compre- 
hended; and each of winch had its respective 
degree of holiness, increasing m proportion 
to its contiguity to the holy of holies. This 
remark it will be necessary to bear in mind, 
lest the reader of sciiptuie should be led to 
suppose, that whatever is there said to be 
transacted in the temple was actually done 
ill the interior of that sacred edifice. To 
this infinite number of apartments, into which 
the temple was disposed, our Lord refers, 
John xiv. 2 ; and by a very striking and 
magnificent simile, borrowed from them, he 
represents those numerous seats and man- 
sions of heavenly bliss which his I'ather^s 
house contained, and which were prepared 
for the everlasting abode of the righteous. 
The imagery is singularly beautiful and happy, 
when considered as an allusion to the temple, 
which our Lord not unfrequently called his 
Father’s house. 

The second temple, originally built by 
Zerubbabel after the captivity, and repaired 
by Herod, difiered in several respects from 
that erected by tiolomon, although they 
agreed in others. * 

The temple erected by Solomon was more 
splendid and magnificent than the second 
temple, which was deficient in five remaik- 
able things that constituted the chief glory 
of the first ; these were, the ark and the 
mercy-seat ; the shechinah, or manifestation 
of the divine presence, in the holy of holies ; 
the sacred fire on the altar, which had been 
first kindled from heaven ; the unm and 
thummim ; and the spirit of prophecy. But 
the second temple surpassed the first in 
glory ; being honoured by the frequent pre- 
sence of our divine Saviour, agreeanly to the 
prediction of Haggai, ii. 9- Both, however, 
.were erected upon the same site, a very hard 
rock) encompassed by a very frightful preci- 


pice ; and the foundation was laid with kil« 
credible expense and labour. The eiiper- 
btructure was not inferior to this great work : • 
the height of the temple wall, especially on 
the south side, was stupendous. In the 
lowest places it was three hundred cubits, 
or four hundred and fifty feet, and in some 
places even greater. This most magnificent 
pile was constructed with bard white stones 
of prodigious magnitude. The temple itself, 
strictly so called, which comprised the por* 
tico, the sanctuary, and the holy of holies, 
formed only a small part of the sacred edifice 
on Mount Moriah, being surrounded by 
spacious courts, making a square of half a 
mile in circumference. It w^as entered ihi oiigh 
nine gates, which were on evciy side thickly 
coated with gold and silver ; but there was 
one gate without the holy house, which was 
of Corinthian brass, the most precious metal 
m ancient times, and which far sui passed 
the others in beauty. For while these were 
of equal magnitude, the gate composed of 
Conutlnan bi ass was much larger ; its height 
being fifty cubits, and its doors forty cubits, 
and its ornaments both of gold and silver 
being far moie costly and massive. This is 
supposed to have been the gate called 
Beautiful*' in Acts in, 2, where Peter and 
John, in the name of (Jhnst, healed a man 
who had been lame from his birth. 'J'he first 
or outer court, which encompassed the holy 
house and the other courts, was named the 
couit of the gentiles; because the latter 
were allowed to enter into it, but were pro- 
hibited from advancing further. It was sur- 
rounded by a range of porticoes, or cloisters, 
above which were galleries, or apartments, 
sujiported by pillars of white marble, each 
consisting of a single piece, and twenty-five 
cubits in height. One of these w^as called 
Solomon’s porch, or piazza, because it stood 
on a vast ten ace, which he had originally 
raised from a valley beneath, four hundred 
cubits high, in order to enlarge the aiea on 
the top of the mountain, and make it equal 
to the plan of his intended building; fnd as 
this terrace was the only woik of Solomon 
that remained in the second temple, the piazza 
wdiich stood u]mn it retained the name of that 
prince. Here it was that our Lord w^as walk- 
ing at the feast of dedication, John x. 23 ; 
and that the lame man, when healtd by 
Peter and John, glciified God before all the 
people, Acts lii. 11. This superb portico is 
termed the royal portico by Josephus, who 
represents it as the noblest work beneath the 
sun, being elevated to such a prodigious 
height, that no one could look down from 
its flat roof to the valley below, without 
being. seized wdth dizziness; the sight net 
rpching to such an immeasurable depth. 
The south-east corner of the roof of this 
portico, where the height w^as the greatest, 
is supposed to have been the pin- 

nacle, or extreme angle, whence satan tempt- 
ed our Saviour to precipitate himself, Matt 
iv. 5 ; Luke iv. 9. This also was the spot 
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where it was predicted that the abomination 
of desolation, or the Roman ensigns, should 
stand, Daniel ix. 27 j Matt. xxiv. 15. Solo- 
mon's portico was situated in the eastern 
front of the temple, opposite to the mount 
of Olives, where our Saviour is said to have 
sat when his disciples came to show him the 
grandeur of its various buildings, of which, 
grand as they were, he said, the time was 
approaching when one stone should not be 
left upon another. Matt. xxiv. 1 — 3. This 
outer court being assigned to the gentile pro- 
selytes, the Jews, who did not worship in it 
themselves, conceived that it might lawfully 
be put to profane uses : for here we find that 
the buyers and sellers of animals for sacri- 
fices, and also the money-changers, had sta- 
tioned themselves; untilJcsus Christ, awing 
them into submission by the grandeur and 
dignity of Ins person and behaviour, expelled 
them ; telling them that it was the house of 
prayer for all nations, and was not to be pro- 
faned, Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15—17. 
Within the court of the gentiles stood the 
court of the Israelites, divided into two parts, 
or courts ; the outer one being appropriated 
to the women, and the inner one to the men. 
The court of the women was separated from 
that of the gentiles by a low stone wall, or 
partition, of elegant construction, on which 
stood pillars at equal distances, with inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Jjatin, importing that im 
alien should enter into the holy place. To 
this wall 8t. Paul most evidently alludes in 
Eph. li. 13, 14 : But now m Christ Jesus, 
ye, who sometimes were far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ : for he is our 
jieace, who hath made both one, (united both 
Jews and gentiles into one church,) and 
hath broken down the middle wall of parti- 
tion between us ;” having abolished the law 
of ordinances, by which, as by the wall of 
separation, both Jews anil gentiles were not 
only kept asunder, but al‘*o at variance. In 
this court was the treasury, over against 
which Christ sat, and beheld how the jieojde 
threw their voluntary offerings into it, for 
furnishing the victims and other things ne- 
cessary for the sacrifice*!, Mark xii. 41 ; John 
viii. 20. From the court of the women, winch 
was on higher ground than that of the gen- 
tiles, there was an ascent of fifteen steps into 
the inner or men’s court ; and so called be- 
cause it was appropriated to the worship of 
the male Israelites. In these two courts, 
collectively termed the court of the Israelites, 
weie the people praying, each apart by him- 
self, for the pardon of his sms, while Zacha- 
rias was offering incense within the sanctuary, 
Luke i. 10. Within the court of the Israel- 
ites was that of the priests, which was sepa- 
rated from it by a low wall, one cubit in 
height. This enclosure surrounded the altar 
of burnt-offeiings, and to it the people 
brought their oblations and sacrifices; but 
the priests alone were permitted to enter it. 
From this court twelve steps ascended to the 
temple, strictly so called; which was divided 
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into three parts, the portico, the outer sane, 
tuary, and the , holy place. luthe portico 
were suspended the splendid votive offerings 
made by the piety of various individuals. 
Amongst other treasures, there was a golden 
table given by Pompey, and several golden 
vines of exquisite workmanship, as well as of 
immense size; for Josephus relates, that 
there were clusters as tall as a man. And 
he adds, that all around %vere fixed up and 
displayed the spoils and trophies taken by 
Herod from the barbarians and Arabians. 
These votive offerings, it should seem, were 
visible at a distance ; for when Jesus Christ 
was sitting on the mount of Olives, and his 
disciples called his attention to the temple, 
they pointed out to him the gifts with which 
it was adorned, Luke xxi. 5. This porch 
had a very large portal or gate, which, in- 
stead of folding doors, was furnished with a 
costly Babylonian veil, of many colours, that 
mystically denoted the universe. From this 
the sanctuary, or holy place, was sejiarated 
from the holy of holies by a double veil, 
which 18 supposed to have been the veil that 
was rent in twain at our Saviour’s crucifixion ; 
thus emblematically pointing out that the 
sejiaration belween Jews and gentiles was 
abolished ; and that the ])rivilegc of the High 
Priest was communicated to all mankind, 
who might henceforth have access to the 
throne of grace through the one great Me- 
diator, Jesus Ch;-ist, ileb x. U) — 22, The 
holy of holies was twenty cubits square: into 
It no person was admitted but the High 
Priest, who entered it once a year on thf 
great day of atonement, ICxod. xx\. 30; Lev. 
xvi. 2, 15, 34; Ileb. i\. 2—7. 

Magnificent as the rest of the sacred edifice 
w'as, it was infinitely suijiassed m sjilendoiir 
by the inner temple, or sanctuary. Its ap- 
pearance, according to Josephus, had every 
thing that could stiike the mind, or astonish 
tlie Mglit • for It -was covered on every side 
with plates of gold ; so that wdien the suii 
lose u])on it, it reffected so strong and daz- 
zling an cffiilgeiice, that the eye of the spec- 
tator was obliged to turn aw'ay, being no 
more able to sustain its radiance than the 
splendour of the sun. I'o strangers who 
w^re ajiproachmg, it ajipeared at a distance 
like a mouiiiain covered with snow; for 
where it was not decorated with plates of 
gold, it was extremely white and glistering. 
i)n the top It had sharp pointed spikes of 
gold, to prevent any bird from resting upon, 
it, and polluting it. There were, continues 
the Jewish historian, in that building, several 
stones which were forty-five cubits in length, 
five in height, and six in breadth. “ When 
all these things are considered,” says Har- 
wood, “ how natural is the exclamation of 
the disciples, when viewing this immense 
building at a distance : * Master, see what 
manner of stones' (-aruTairol \l0oi, * what very 
large ones') ‘ and what buildings are here!' 
Mark xni. 1 * and how wonderful is the de- 
claration of our Lord upon this, how unlikely 
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to be accomplished before the race of men 
who were then living shoiilicease to exist J 
‘ Seest these great buildings 2 There 
shall not be left one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down/ ” Improbable as 
this prediction must have appeared to the 
disciples at that time, in the short space of 
about thirty years after, it was exactly accom- 
plished ; and this most magnificent temple, 
which the Jews had literally turned into a 
den of thieves, through the righteous judg- 
ment of God upon that wicked and aban- 
doned nation, was utterly destroyed by the 
Romans A. D. 70, or 73 of the vulgar era, 
on the same month, and on the same day of 
the month, when Solomon’s temple had been 
razed to the ground by the Babylonians 1^’ 
Both the first and second temples were 
contemplated by the Jews with the highest 
reverence. Of their affectionate regard for 
the first temple, and for Jerusalem, within 
whose walls it was built, we have several 
instances in those Psalms which were com- 
posed during the Babylonish captivity ; and 
of their profound veneration for the second 
temple we have repeated examples in the 
New Testament. They could not bear any 
disrespectful or dishonourable thing to be 
said of it. The least injurious slight of it, 
real or apprehended, instantly awakened 
all the choler of a Jew, and was an affront 
never to be forgiven. Our Saviour, in the 
course of his public instructions, having said, 
“ Destroy this temple, and in three days 1 will 
raise it up again,” John ii. 19, it was con- 
strued into a contemptuous disrespect, de- 
signedly thrown out against the temple ; his 
words instantly descended into the heart of 
the Jews, and kept rankling there for some 
years j for, upon his trial, this declaration, 
which it was ' impossible for a Jew ever to 
forget or to forgive, was immediately alleged 
against him, as big with the most atrocious 
uilt and impiety : they told the court they 
ad heard him publicly assert, “ I am able 
to destroy this temple,” Matt. xxvi. 61. 
The rancour and virulence they had con- 
ceived against him for this speech, was not 
softened by all the affecting circumstances 
of that wretched death they saw him die ; 
even as he hung upon the cross, with tri- 
umph, scorn, and exultation, they upbraided 
him with it, contemptuously shaking their 
heads, and saying, “Thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three days, 
save thyself ! If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross ! ” Matt, xxvii. 40. 
It only remains to add, that it appears, from 
several passages of scripture, that the Jews 
had a body of soldiers guarded the tem- 
ple, to prevent any disturbances during the 
ministration of such an immense number of 
priests and Levites. To tliis guard Pilate 
referred, when he said to the chief priests 
and pharisees who waited upon him to desire 
he would make the sepulchre secure, “ Ye 
have a watch, go your way, and make it as 
secure as ye can,” Matt. xxviL 65. Over 


these guards one person had the supreme 
command, who in several places is called the 
captain of the temple, or officer of the 
temple-guard. “And as they spake unto 
the people, the priests and the captain of the 
temple and the sadducees came upon them,” 
Acts iv. 1 ; V. 25, 26 ; John xviii. 12. Jose*, 
pbus mentions such an officer. 

TENT-MAKER. St Paul, according to 
the practice of the Jews, who, however opu- 
lent, always taught their children some trade, 
appears to have been a tent-maker. This, 
however, is understood by some modems to 
mean a maker of tent-cloth, St. Paul being 
a Cilician, a country which produced a spe- 
cies of rougb-hairea goats, from which the 
Oilicians manufactured a thick and coarse 
cloth, much used for tents. The fathers, 
however, say that he made military tents, 
the material of which was skins. 

TERAPHIM. It is said, Gen. xxxi. 19, 
that Rachel had stolen the images (tera^ 
phim) of her father. What then were 
these teraphim ^ The Septuagmt translate 
this word by “oracle,” and sometimes by 
“vain figures.” Aquila generally trans- 
lates it by “ figures.” It appears, indeed, 
from all the passages in which this word is 
used, that they were idols or superstitious 
figures. Some Jewish writers tell us the 
teraphim were human heads placed in niches, 
and consulted by way of oracles. Others 
think they were talismans or figures of metal 
cast and engraven under certain aspects of 
the planets, to which they ascribed extraor- 
dinary efiects. All the eastern people are 
much addicted to this superstition, and the 
Persians still call them tdefin, a name nearly 
approaching to teraphim. M Jurieu sup- 
poses them to have been a sort of diipenates, 
or household gods ; and this appears to be, 
perhaps, the most probable opinion. 

TESl’AMENT. The property or estate 
of the father fell, after his decease, into the 
possession of his sons, who divided it among 
themselves equally, with this exception, that 
the eldest son had two portions. The father 
expressed his last wishes or will in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, and probably in the pre- 
sence of the heirs, 2 Kings xx. 1 . At a more 
recent period the will was made out in writ- 
ing The portion that was given to the sons 
of concubines depended altogether upon the 
feelings of the father. Abraham gave pre- 
sents, to what amount is not known, both 
to Ishmael and to the sons whom he had by 
Keturah, and sent them away before his 
death. It does not appear that they bad any 
other portion in the estate. But Jacob made 
the sons whom he had by his concubines 
heirs as well as the others, Gen. xxi. 8—21 ; 
XXV. 1 — 6 ; xlix. 1 — 27 Moses laid no re- 
strictions upon the choice of fathers in this 
respect ; and we should infer that ihe sons 
of concubines, for the most part, received an 
equal share with the other sons, from the fact, 
that Jephtha, the son of a concubine, com- 
plained that he was excluded without any 
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iJOrtion from Im father’s house, Judges xi. 

daughters not only had no por- 
tion in the estate, but, if they were unmar- 
ried, were considered as making a part of it, 
and were sold by their brothers into matri- 
mony. If they had no brothers, or if they 
had died, the daughters then took the estate, 
Num. xxvii. 1 — 8. If any one died intestate, 
ejcid without offspring, the property was dis- 
posed of according to Numbers xxvii. 8 — 11. 
The servants or the slaves in a family could 
not claim any share in the estate as a right ; 
but the person who made a will, might, if he 
chose, make them his heirs, Gen. xv. 3. 
Indeed, in some instances, those who had 
heirs, recognised as such by kw, did not 
deem it unbecoming to bestow the whole or 
a portion of their estates on faithful and de- 
serving serv^ants, Prov. xvii. 2. The widow 
of the deceased, like his daughters, had no 
legal right to a share in the estate. The sons, 
however, or other relations, were bound to 
afford her an adequate maintenance, unless 
it had been otherwise arranged in the will. 
She sometimes returned back again to her 
father’s house, particularly if the support 
which the heirs gave her was not such as 
had been promised, or was not sufficient, 
Gen. xxxvui. 11. See also the story of 
Ruth. The prophets very frequently, and un- 
doubtedly not without cause, exclaim against 
the neglect and injustice shown to widows, 
Isaiah i. 17 ; x. 2 ; Jer. vii. 6 ; xxii. 3 ; Ezek. 
xxii. 7 ; Exod. xxii. 22 — 24 ; Deut. x. 18 ; 
xxiv. 17. 

TESTIMONY, a witnessing, evidence, or 
proof, Acts xiv. 3. The whole scripture or 
woid of God, which declares what is to be 
believed, practised, and expected by us, is 
called God’s “ testimony,” and sometimes in 
the plural ** testimonies,” Psalm xix. 7. The 
two tables of stone on which the law or ten 
commandments were written, which were 
witnesses of that covenant made between 
God and his people, and testified what it 
was that God had required of them, have the 
same title, Exod. xxv. 16, 21 ; xxxi. 18. 

TETRARCH, a sovereign prince that has 
the fourth part of a state, province, or king- 
dom under his dominion, without wearing 
the diadem, or bearing the title of king. 
Matt. xiv. 1; Luke in. 1,19; ix. 7; Acts 
xiii. 1. 

THEOPHILUS, one to whom St. Luke 
addresses the books of his Gospel and Acts 
of the Apostles, which he composed, Acts i. 

1 ; Luke i. 3. It is doubted whether the 
name Theophilus be here the proper name of 
a man, or an appellative or common name, 
which, according to its etymology, may 
stand for any good man, or a lover of God. 
Some think this name is generic, and that 
St. Luke’s design here is to address his work 
to those that love God ; but it is much more 
probable Aat this Theophilus was a Christian 
to whom the evangelist has dedicated those 
two works ; and the epithet of “ most excel- 
lent,” which is given to him, shows him to 
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have been a man of great quali^. (Eeume- 
nius concludes from thence that he was 
governor or iiStendant of some province, 
because such a personage had generally the 
title of ” most excellent” pven to him. 
Grotius conjectures he might be a magistrate 
of Achaia, converted by St. Luke. 

TH ER APE UT.^ . One particular pheno- 
menon which resulted from the theosophico- 
ascetic spirit among the Alexandrian Jews, 
was the sect of the Therapeutse. Their head- 
quarters were at no great distance from 
Alexandria, in a quiet pleasant spot on the 
shores of the Lake Mceris, where they lived, 
like the anchorites in later periods, shut up 
in separate cells, and employed themselves 
in nothing but prayer, and the contempktion 
of divine things. An allegorical interpreta- 
tion of scripture was the foundation of their 
speculations ; and they had old theosophical 
writings which gave them this turn. They 
lived only on bread and water, and accus- 
tomed themselves to fasting. They only ate 
in the evening, and many fasted for several 
days together. They met together every 
sabbath-day, and every seven weeks they 
held a still more solemn assembly, because 
the number seven was peculiarly holy in their 
estimation. They then celebrated a simple 
love -feast, consisting of bread with salt and 
hyssop ; theosojihical discussions were held, 
and the hymns which they had from their old 
traditions were sung ; and mystical dances, 
bearing reference to the wonderful works of 
God with the fathers of their people, were 
continued, amidst choral songs, to a late hour 
in the night. Many men of distinguished 
learning have considered this sect as nothing 
but a scion of the Essenes, trained up under 
the peculiar influence of the Egyptian ^irit. 

THESSALONIANkS, Christians of Thes- 
salonica, to whom St. Paul sent two epistles. 
It is recorded in the Acts, that St. Paul, m 
his first journey upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, preached the gospel at I’hessalonica, 
at that time the capital of Macedonia, with 
considerable success ; but that after a short 
stay be was driven thence by the malice and 
violence of the unbelieving Jews. From 
Thessalonica St. Paul went to Berea, and 
thence to Athens, at both which places he 
remained hut a short time. From Athens 
he sent Timothy to Thessalonica, to confirm 
the new converts in their faith, and to inquire 
into their conduct. Timothy, upon his re- 
turn, found St. Paul at Corinth. Thence, 
probably in A.D. 52, St. Paul wrote the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians ; and it is 
to be supposed that the subjects of which it 
treats, were suggested by the account which 
he received from Timothy. It is now gene- 
rally believed that this was written the first 
of all St. Paul’s epistles, but it is not known 
by whom it was sent to Thessalonica. The 
cWch there consisted chiefly of gentile con- 
verts, 1 Thess. i. 9. St. Paul, after saluting 
the Thessalonian Christians in the name of 
himself, Silas, and Timothy, assures them 
3 Q 4 
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tbat he constantly returned thanks to God 
on their account, and mentioned them in his 
{payers ; he acknowledges the readiness and 
sincerity with which they embraced the gos- 
pel, ana the great reputation which they nad 
acquired by turning from idols to serve the 
living God, 1 These, i. ; ho reminds them of 
the bold and disinterested manner in which 
he had preached among them; comforts 
them under the persecutions which they, 
like other Christians, had experienced from 
their unbelieving countrymen, and informs 
them of two ineffectual attempts which he 
had made to visit them again, 1 Thess. ii. ; 
and that, being thus disappointed, he had 
sent Timothy to confirm their faith, and 
inquire into their conduct ; he tells them that 
Timothy’s account of them had given him 
the greatest consolation and joy in the midst 
of his affliction and distress, and that he con- 
tinually prayed to God for an opportunity 
of seeing them again, and for their perfect 
establishment in the gospel, 1 Thess. in. ; 
he exhorts to purity, justice, love, and quiet- 
ness, and dissuades them against excessive 
grief for their deceased friends, 1 Thess. iv. ; 
hence he takes occasion to recommend pre- 
paration for the last judgment, the time of 
which is always uncertain ; and adds a variety 
of practical precepts. He concludes with 
his usual benediction. This epistle is written 
in terms of high commendation, earnestness, 
and aflection. 

It is generally believed that the messenger 
who carried the former epistle into Macedo- 
nia, upon his return to Corinth, informed 
St. Paul that the Thessalonians had inferred, 
from some e-xpressions in it, that the coming 
of Christ and the final judgment were near 
at hand, and w'ould happen in the time of 
many who were then alive, 1 Thess. iv, 15, 
17 ; V. 6. The princiiial design of the Se- 
cond Epistle to the Thessalonians was to 
correct that error, and prevent the mischief 
which it would naturally occasion. It was 
written from Corinth, probably, at the end of 
A. D. 52. St. Paul begins with the same salu- 
tation as in the former epistle, and then ex- 
presses his devout acknowledgments to God 
for the increasing faith and mutual love of 
the Thessalonians in the midst of persecu- 
tions ; he represents to them the rewards 
which will be bestowed upon the faithful, 
and the punishment which will be inflicted 
upon the disobedient, at the coming of Christ, 
2 Thess. i. ; he earnestly entreats them not 
to suppose, as upon authority from him, or 
upon any other ground, that the last day is 
at hand ; he assures them, that before that 
awful period a great apostasy will take place, 
and reminds them of some information 
which he had given them upon that subject 
when he was at Thcssalonica ; he exhorts 
them to steadfastness in their faith, and prays 
to God to comfort their hearts, and establish 
them in every good word and work, 2 Thess, 
it { he desires their prayers for the success 
his ministry, and expresses his confidence 
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in their sincerity ; he cautions them against 
associatingwith idle and disorderly persons* 
and recommends diligence and quietness. 
He adds a salutation in his own hand, and 
concludes with his usual benediction. 

THESSALONICA, a celebrated city in 
Macedonia, and coital of that kingdom, 
standing upon the Thesmaic Sea. Stephen 
of Byzantium says tbat it was improved and 
beautified by Philip, king of Macedon, and 
called Thessalonica in memory of the victory 
that he obtained over the Thessalians. Its 
old name was Thesma. The Jews had a 
synago^e here, and their number was con- 
siderable, Acts xvii. 

THIEF. Among the Hebrews theft was 
not punished with death ; “ Men do not de- 
spise a thief if he steal to satisfy his soul 
when he is hungry. But if be be found, he 
shall restore sevenfold ; he shall give all the 
substance of his house,” Prov. vi. 30, 31. 
The law allowed the killing of a night-robber, 
because it was supposed his intention was to 
murder as well as to rob, Exod. xxii. 2. It 
condemned a common thief to make double 
restitution, Exod. xxii. 4. If he stole an ox 
he was to restore it fivefold ; if a sheep, only 
fourfold, Exod. xxii. 1 ; 2 Sam. xii. 6. But 
if the animal that was stolen was found alive 
in his house, he only rendered the double of 
it. If he did not make restitution, they 
seized what was in his house, put it up to 
sale, and even sold the person himself if he 
had not wherewithal to malte satisfaction, 
Exod. xxii. 3. 

THOMAS, the apostle, otherwise called 
Didymus, which in Greek signifies a twin. 
Matt. X. 3; Luke vi. 15. Wc know no par- 
ticulars of his life till A D. 33, John xi. 16 ; 
XIV. 5, 6 ; XX. 24 — 29 ; xxi. 1 — 13. Ancient 
tradition says, that in the distribution which 
the apostles made of the several parts of the 
world, wherein they were to preach the gos- 
pel, the country of the Partisans fell to the 
share of 8t. Thomas. It is added, that he 
preached to the Medes, Persians, Carmanians, 
Hircanians, Bactrians, &c. Several of the 
fathers inform us that he also preached in 
the East Indies, &.c. 

THORN, A general name for several 
kinds of prickly plants. 1. In the curse de- 
nounced against the earth, Gen. iii. 18, its 
produce is threatened to he “ thorns and 
thistles,” mi'll pip, in the Sepluagint, 
i&Kdy0as Hal Tpi66\ovs, St. Paul uses the same 
words, Heb. vi. 8, where the last is rendered 
“ briers they are also found Hosea x. 8. 
The word kutz is put for “ thoins,” in other 
places, as Exodus xxii. 6; Judges viii. 7; 
Ezek. ii, 6 ; xxviii. 24 ; hut we are uncertain 
whether it means a specific kind of thorn, or 
may be a generic name for all plants of a 
thorny kind. In the present instance it 
seems to be general for all those obnoxious 
plants, shrubs, &c., by which the labours 
of the husbandman are impeded, and which 
are only fit for burning. If the word de* 
notes a particular plant, it may be the ** rest<* 
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h«rrow,** a pernicious prickly weed, which 
fprows promiscuously with the large thistles 
in the uncultivated grounds, and covers en- 
tire helds and plains, in Egypt and Pales- 
tine. From the resemblance of the Hebrew 
dardar^ to the Arabic word dardargi, 
Scheuchzer supposes the emeus to be in- 
tended. 2. nin, from its etymology, must 
be a kind of thorn, with incur vated spines, 
like fish-hooks, similar to those of the North 
American “ witch hazel.” Celsius says that 
the same word, and of the same original in 
Arabic, is the ** black thorn,” or “ sloe- 
tree,” ihepry/aus spinosa of Linnaeus. 3. 
CD 'I'D. It is impossible to determine what 
plants are intended by this word. INIeninski 
says that serbin, m the Persic language, is 
the name of a tree bearing thorns. In Eccles. 
vii. 6, and Nahum i. 10, they are mentioned 
as fuel which quickly burns up; and in IJo- 
sea ii. C, as obstructions or hedges ; it may 
be the lycium Afrum, 4. pbD» mentioned 
Joshua xxiii. 13 ; Ezek. li. 6, xxviii. 24. 
From the vexatious character ascribed to this 
thorn in the places just refeired to, com- 
pared with Numbers xxxiii. 55 ; Judges li. 3 ; 
it is probably the kantuffa, as described by 
Bruce. 5. By a'DU;, Numbers xxxiii. 55, 
may be intended goads, or sharp pointed 
sticks, like those with which cattle were 
driven. 6. The n'tP, Isai. v. 6, x. 17, must 
mean some noxious plant that overruns 
waste grounds. 7. The word CD ' 3 y, Num. 
xxxiii. 55; Joshua xxiii. 13; Isai. v. 5. It 
seems, from its application, to describe a bad 
kind of thorn. 1 Idler supposes it to be the 
vepris. Perhaps it is the iharnnus pahurus, 
a deciduous plant or tree, a native of Pa- 
lestine, Spain, and Italy. It will grow 
nearly to the height of fouiteen feet, and is 
armed with sharp thorns, two of which are 
at the insertion of each branch, one of them 
straight and upright, the other bent back- 
ward. 8. CD'Spi::, translated briers,” 
Judges viii. JO. ” There is no doubt but 
this word means a sharp, jagged kind of 
plant : the difficulty is to fix on one, where 
80 many offer themselves. The Septuagint 
preserves the original word. We should 
hardly think Gideon went far to seek these 
plants. The thorns are expressly said to be 
from the wilderness, or common hard by; 
probably the harkanim were from the same 
place. In our country this would lead us to 
the blackberry bushes on our commons ; but 
it might not be so around Succoth. There 
IS a plant meniioned by Hasselquist, whose 
name and properties somewhat resemble 
those which are required in the barkanim of 
this passage ; “ Nahka paliupis Athenm, 

is the nabka of the Arabs. There is every 
appearance that this is the tree which fur- 
nished the crown of thorns which was put 
on the head of our Lord. It is common in 
the east. A plant more proper for this pur- 
pose could not be selected ; for it is armed 
with thorns, its branches are pliant, and its 
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leaf of ^ deep jgreen like that of ivy. Peiv 
haps the enemies of Christ chose this plant, 
in order to add insult to injury by employ- 
ing a wreath approaching in appearance that 
which was used to crown emperors and 
generals.” In the New Testament, the 
Greek word translated ** thorn,” is ihcavea; 
Matt. vii. 16, xiii. 7, xxvii, 29, John xix. 2. 
The note of Bishop Pearce on Matt, xxvii. 
29, is this : “ I'he word kuapB&p may as 

well be the plural genitive case of the word 
&KapBos^ as of &tcapea; if of the latter, it is 
rightly translated ‘ of thorns,* but the 
former would signify what we call * bear’s- 
foot,’ and the French branche ursine. This 
is not of the thorny kind of plants, but is 
soft and s.mooth. Virgil calls it mollis acan- 
thus, 80 does J’hny : and Pliny the elder 
says that it is lavis, “ smooth and that 
it 18 one of those jilants that arc cultivated 
m gardens. I have somewhere read, but 
cannot at present recollect where, that this 
soft and smooth herb was very common in 
and about Jerusalem. I find nothing in the 
New Testament concerning this crown which 
Pilate’s soldiers jiut on the head of Jesus, 
to incline one to think that it was of thorns, 
and intended, as is usually supposed, to put 
him to pain. The reed put into his hand, 
and the scailet robe on Ins back, were meant 
only as marks of mockery and contempt. 
One may also reasonably judge by the sol- 
diers being said to plat tins crown, that it 
was not composed ot such twigs and leaves 
as were of a thorny nature. 1 do not find 
that It 18 mentioned by any of the primitive 
Christian writers as an instance of the cru- 
elty used towards our Saviour before he was 
led to crucifixion, till the time of Tertul- 
ban, who lilted after Jesus’s death at the dis- 
tance of above one hundred and si.vty years. 
He indeed seems to have understood aKapB&p 
in the sense of thorns, and says, ‘ Quale 
oro te, Jesus Chnstus svrluin pro uiroquesem 
sublit F J^x spmis, opmory et tnbuhs.* The 
total silence of Polycarp, Barnabas, Clemens 
Roraanus, and all the other Christian writers 
whose works are now extant, and who wrote 
before ''Icrtulhan, in jiarticular, will give 
some weight to incline one to think that this 
crown was not platted with thorns. But as 
this is a point on which we have not suffi- 
cient evidence, I leave it almost in the same 
state of uncertainty in which I found it.” 

See (i ARDEN. 

THRESHING-FLOORS, among the an- 
cient Jews, were only, as they are to this 
day in the east, round level plats of ground 
in the open air, where the corn was trodden 
out by oxen, the libycae arete of Horace, 
llius, Gideon’s floor. Judges vi. 37, appears 
to have been m tlie open air ; as was like- 
wise that of Araunah the Jebusite; else it 
would not have been a proper place for 
erecting an altar and offering sacrifice. In 
Hosca xiii. 3, wo read of the chaff which is 
driven by the whirlwind from the floor. This 
circurastuncc of the threshing-floor’s being 
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exposed to the e^gitation of the wind seems 
to be the piineipal reason of its Hebrew 
name ; which may be further illustrated by 
the direction which Hesiod gives his hus- 
bandman to thresh his corn in a place well 
exposed to the wind. From the above ac- 
count it appears that a threshing-iloor (ren- 
der^ in our textual translation “a void 
place**) might well be near the entrance of 
the gate of Samaria, and that it might afford 
no improper place in which the kings of Israel 
and Judah could hear the prophets, 1 Kings 
xxii. 10 ; 2 Chron. xviii 9 ; Psalm i. 4. 

THRONE is used for that magnificent 
seat on which sovereign princes usually sit 
to receive the homage of their subjects, or 
to give audience to ambassadors ; where they 
appear with pomp and ceremony, and from 
whence they dispense justice ; in a word, the 
throne, the sceptre, the crown, are the ordi- 
nary symbols of royalty and regal authority. 
The scripture commonly represents the Lord 
as sitting upon a throne; sometimes it is 
said that the heaven is his throne, and the 
earth his footstool, Isaiah Ixvi. 1. The Son 
of God is also represented as sitting upon a 
throne, at the right hand of his Father, 
Psalm cx. 1 ; Heb. i. 8; Rev. iii. 21. And 
Jesus Christ assures his apostles that they 
should sit upon twelve thrones, to judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel, Luke xxii. 30. Though 
a throne and royal dignity seem to be cor- 
relatives, or terras that stand in reciprocal re- 
lation to each oilier, yet the privilege of sit- 
ting on a throne has been sometimes granted 
to those that were not kings, particularly to 
some governors of important provinces. We 
read of the throne of the governor of this 
side the river ; the throne, in other words, 
of the governor for the king of Persia of the 
provinces belonging to that empire on the 
west of the Euiihrates So D’Herbelot tells 
us that a Persian monarch of aftertimes gave 
the governor of one of his provinces permis- 
sion to seat himself in a gilded chair, w hen 
he administered justice; which distinction 
was granted him on account of the import- 
ance of that post, to which the guarding a 
pass of great consequence w’as committed, 
jhis province, he tells us, is now called 
Shirvan, but was formerly named Serir-al- 
dhahab, which signifies, in Arabic, "‘the 
throne of gold.** To which he adds, that 
this ^irivilege was granted to the governor 
of this province, as bein|[ the place through 
w^hich tne northern nations used to make 
tlieir way into Persia; on which account, 
also, a mighty rampart or wall was raised 
there. 

In the Revelation of St. John, we find the 
twenty-four elders sitting upon as many 
thrones in the presence of the Lord ; “ and 
they fall down before him that sat on the 
throne, &c., and cast their crowns before the 
throne.** Many of the travellers in eastern 
countries have given descriptions highly 
illustrative of this mode of adoration. Thus 
liruce, in his Travels^ says, “ The next re- 


markable ceremony in which these two na- 
tions (of Persia and Abyssinia) agreed is that 
of adoration, inviolably observed in Abys- 
sinia to this day, as often as you enter the 
sovereign’s presence. This is not only 
kneeling, but absolute prostration ; you first 
fall upon your knees, then upon the palms 
of your hands, then Incline your head and 
body till your forehead touches the ground ; 
and, in case you have an answer to expect, 
you he in that posture till the king, or some- 
body from him, desires you to rise.*’ And 
Stewart observes, “ We marched towards 
the emperor with our music playing, till we 
came within about eighty yards of him, 
when the old monarch, alighting from his 
horse, prostrated himself on the earth to 
pray, and continued some minutes with his 
face so close to the earth, that, when we 
came up to him, the dust remained upon his 
nose.** 

The circumstance of “ casting their crowns 
before the throne’* may be illustrated by 
several cases which occur m history. That 
of Herod, iu the presence of Augustus, has 
been already mentioned. (See Herod.) Tiri- 
dates, in this manner, did homage to Nero, 
laying the ensigns of his royalty at the statue 
of CsBsar, to receive them again from his 
hand. Tigranes, king of Armenia, did the 
same to Pompey. In the inauguration of 
the Byzantine Caesars, when the emperor 
comes to receive the sacrament, he puts oif 
his crown. “ Ihis short expedition,’* says 
Malcolm, “was brought to a close by tne 
personal submission of Abool Fyze Khan, 
w’lio, attended by all his court, proceeded to 
the tents of Nadir Shah, and laid his crow'n, 
and other ensigns of royalty, at the feet of 
the conquei(»r, who assigned him an honour- 
able place m his assembly, and in a few days 
afterwards lestored him to his throne,*' 

THYATIUA, a city of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, and the seat of one of the seven 
churches m Asia, it w^as situated nearly 
midway betw^een Pergamos and Sardis, and 
is still a tolerable town, considering that it 
is in the hands of the Turks, and enjoys 
some trade, chiefiy in cottons. It is called 
by that people Ak-liisar, or White Castle. 

TIBERIAS, a city situated in a small 
plain, surrounded by mountains, on the 
western coast of the sea of Galilee, which, 
from this city, was also called the Sea of 
Tiberias. Tiberias was erected by Herod 
Antipas, and so called in honour of Tiberius 
Ceesar. He is supposed to have chosen, for 
the erection of his new city, a spot where 
before stood a more obscure place called 
Chenereth or Cinnereth, w^hich also gave its 
name to the adjoining lake or sea. 

TIMBRELS, See.Mtisic. 

TIMOTHEUS, comraonlycalled Timothy, 
a disciple of St. Paul He was a native of 
Lystra in Lycaonia. His father was a gentile ; 
but his mother, whose name was Eunice, 
was a Jew'ess, Acts xvi. 1, and educated 
her son with great care in her own religion. 
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2 Tim. 1 . 5 ; lu 15. To this young disciplo 
St Paul addressed two epistles ; in the first 
of which he calls him his own son in the 
faith/’ 1 'I’im. i. 2 ; from which expression 
it is inferred that St. Paul was the person 
who converted him to the belief of the gos- 
pel ; and as, upon St. Paul’s second arrival 
at Lystra, Timothy is mentioned as being 
^en a disciple, and as having distinguish^ 
himself among the Christians of that neigh* 
bourhood, his conversion, as well as that of 
Eunice his mother, and Lois his grand- 
mother, must have taken place when St. 
Paul first preached at Lystra, A.D. 46. 
l^n St. Paul’s leavi^ Lystra, in the course 
ot his second apostolical journey, he was in- 
duced to take X imothy with him, on account 
of his excellent character, and the zeal which, 
young as he was, he had already shown in 
the cause of Christianity ; but before they 
set out, St. Paul caused him to be circum- 
cised, not as a thing necessary to his salva- 
tion, but to avoid giving offence to the Jews, 
as he was a Jew by the mother’s side, and 
it was an established rule among the Jews 
that partus sequitur ventrem. Timothy was 
regularly appointed to the ministerial office 
by the laying on of hands, not only by St. 
Paul himself, hut also by the presbytery, 
1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6. From this time 
Timothy acted as a minister of the gospel; 
he generally attended St. Paul, but was 
sometimes employed by him in other places ; 
he was very diligent ana useful, and is always 
mentioned with great esteem and affection 
by St. Paul, who joins his name with his 
own m the inscription of six of his epistles. 
He is sometimes called bishop of Ephesus, 
and it has been said that he suffered martyr- 
dom in that city, some years after the death 
of v‘^t. Paul. 

The principal design of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to Timothy was to give him instruc- 
tions concerning the management of the 
church of Ephesus ; and it was probably in- 
tended that it should be read publicly to the 
Ephesians, that they might know upon what 
authority Timothy acted. After saluting 
him in an affectionate manner, and remind- 
ing him of the reason for which he was left 
at Ephesus, the apostle takes occasion, from 
the frivolous disputes which some Judaizing 
teachers had introduced among the Ephe- 
sians, to assert the practical nature of the 
gospel, and to show its superiority over the 
law ; he returns thanks to God for his own 
appointment to the apostleship, and recom- 
mends to Timothy fidelity in the discharge 
of his sacred office ; he exhorts that prayers 
should be made for all men, and cspeciaUy 
for magistrates ; he gives directions for the 
conduct of women, and forbids their teach - 
ing in public ; he describes the qualifications 
necessary for bishops and deacons, and 
speaks of the mysterious nature of the gos* 
pel dispensation ; he foretels that there will 
w apostates from the truth, and false teach- 
ers in the latter times, and recommends to 
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Timothy purity of manners and improvement^ 
of his spiritual gifts ; he gives him particular 
directions for his behaviour toward persons 
in different situations in life, and instructs 
him in several points of Christian discipline ; 
he cautions him against false teachers, gives 
him several precepts, and solemnly charges 
him to be faithful to his trust. 

That the Second Epistle to Timothy was 
written while St. Paul was under confinement 
at Rome, appears from the two following 
passages : “ Be not thou therefore ashamea 
of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his 
prisoner,” 2 Timothy i. 8. ‘‘ The Lord give 
mercy unto the house of Oneeiphorus ; for 
he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain ; but when he was at Rome, he 
sought me out very diligently, and f^ound 
me,” 2 Tim. i. 16, 17. llie epistle itself will 
furnish us with several arguments to prove 
that it could not have been written during 
St. PauPs first imprisonment. 1. It is uni- 
versally agreed that St. Paul wrote his epis- 
tles to the Ephesians, Oolossians, Philip- 
lans, and to Philemon, while he was con- 
ned the first time at Romo. In no one ot 
these epistles does he express any apprehen- 
sion for his life ; and in the two last men- 
tioned we have seen that, on the contrary, 
he expresses a confident hope of being soon 
liberated ; but in this epistle he holds a very 
different language : ” I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righte- 
ous Judge, shall give me at that day,” 2 Tim. 
IV. 6, &c. The danger in which St. Paul now 
was, 18 evident from the conduct of hie 
friends, when he made his defence • “ At my 
first answer no man stood with me, but all 
men forsook me,” 2 Tim. iv. 10. This ex- 
pectation of death, and this imminent dan- 
ger, cannot be reconciled either with the 
general tenor of his epistles written during 
his first confinement at Rome, with the na- 
ture of the charge laid against him when he 
was carried thither from Jerusalem, or with 
St. Luke’s account of his confinement there j 
for we must remember that in A.D. G3 Nerc 
had not begun to persecute the Christians ; 
that none of the Roman magistrates and 
officers who heard the accusations against 
St. Paul at Jerusalem thought that he had 
committed any offence against the Roman 
government ; that at Rome St. Paul was 
completely out of the power of the Jews; 
and, so little was he there considered as 
having been guilty of any capital crime, that 
he was suffered to dwell ” two whole years,” 
that is, the whole time of his confinement, 
** in his own hired house, and to receive all 
that came in unto him, preachin|^ the word 
of God, and teaching those thiims which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all con- 
fidence, no man forbidding him,” Acts xxvuL 
30, 31. 2. From the inscriprions of the 
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epistles to tlie Colosetans, Philippians^ and 
Pliilemon, it is certain that Timothy was 
with St. Paul in his first imprisonment at 
Rome ; but this epistle implies that Timothy 
was alisent. 3. St. Paul tells the Colossians 
that Mark salutes them, and therefore he 
was at Rome with St. Paul in his first im- 
prisonment ; hut he was not at Rome when 
this epistle was written, for Timothy is di- 
rected to bring him with him, 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

4. Dema's, also, was with St Paul when he 
wrote to the Colossians : “ Luke, the beloved 
jjhysician, and Demas, greet you,” Col. iv. 
14, In this epistle he says, “Demas has 
forsaken me, having loved this present world, 
and is departed into Thessalonica,” 2 Tim. 
iv. 10 It may be said that this epistle might 
have been written before the others, and that 
in the intermediate time Timothy and Mark 
might have come to Rome, more especially 
as St. Paul desires Timothy to come shortly, 
and bring Mark with him. But this hypo- 
thesis is not consistent with what is said of 
Demas, who was with St. Paul when he 
wrote to the Colossians, and had left him 
when he wrote this second epistle to Timo- 
thy; consequently, the epistle to Timothy 
must be posterior to that addressed to the 
Colossians. The case of Demas seems to 
have been, that he continued faithful to St. 
Paul during his first imprisonment, which 
was attended with little or no danger ; but 
deserted him in tlic second, when iNero was 
persecuting the Chustians, and St. Paul evi- 
ilently considered himself in gicat danger. 

5. St. Paul tells Timothy, “ Erastus abode 
at Corinth, but 'rroplumus have I left at 
Miletum sick,” 2 'Fiiii. iv. 20 These were 
plainly two circumstances which bad hap- 
pened in some journey, wliich St Paul had 
taken not long before be wrote this epistle, 
and since he and Timothy had seen each 
other ; hut the last time St Paul was at 
Corinth and Miletus, prior to his first im- 
prisonment at Rome, Timothy was with him 
at both places ; and Trophimus could not 
have been then left at Miletum, for we find 
him at Jerusalem immediately after St. Paul’s 
arrival in that city ; “ for they had seen be- 
fore with him in the city Irophiinus, an 
Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul 
had brought into the temple,” Acts xxi. 29. 
These tu o facts must therefore refer to some 
journey subsequent to the first imprison- 
ment; and, consequently, this epistle was 
"Written during St. Paul’s second imprison- 
ment at Rome, and probably in A. D. 65, not 
long before his death. It is by no means 
certain where Timothy was when this epistle 
was written to him. It seems most probable 
that he was somewhere in Asia Minor, since 
8t. Paul desires him to bring the cloak with 
him which he had left at Troas, 2 'Fim. iv. 
13 ; and also at the end of the first chapter, 
he speaks of several persons whose residence 
was in Asia. Many have thought that he 
was at Ephesus; but others have rejected 
that opinion, because Troas does not lie in 
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the way from Ephesus to Rome, whither hi 
was directed to go as quickly as he could. 
St. Paul, after his usual salutation, assures 
Timothy of his most affectionate remem- 
brance; he speaks of his own apostleship 
and of bis sufferings ; exhorts Timothy to 
be steadfast in the true faith, to be constant 
and diligent in the discharge of his minis- 
terial office, to avoid foolish and unlearned 
questions, and to practise and inculcate the 
great duties of the gospel ; he describes the 
apostasy and general wickedness of the last 
days, and highly commends the holy scrip- 
tures ; he again solemnly exhorts Timothy 
to diligence ; 8][)eak8 of his own danger, and 
of his nope of future reward ; and concludes 
with several private directions, and with 
salutations. 

TIN, Num. xxxi 22; Isaiah i. 25; 
Ezek. xxii 18, 20; xxvii. 12 ; a well known 
coarse metal, harder than lead. Mr. Park- 
hurst observes, that JMoses, in Num. xxxi 
22, enumerates all the six species of metals. 
The Lord, by the prophet Isaiah, having 
compared the Jewish peojde to silver, de- 
clares, “ I will turn my hand upon thee, and 
purge away thy dross, and remove all 
thy particles of tin where Aquila, Sym- 
maciius, and Theodotion have Kaffair^gov aou, 
and the Vulgate stannum tunm^ “ thy tin but 
the LXX. hv6{jLovs, wicked ones. This denuncia- 
tion, by a comparison of the preceding and 
following context, appears to signify that 
God would, by a process of judgment, purify 
those among the Jews who were capable of 
purification, as well as destroy the reprobate 
and incorrigible, Jer, vi. 29, 30, ix 7 ; M‘d. 
ill. 3; Ezek. xii. 18, 20. In Ezek xxvii. 12, 
Tarshish is mentioned as furnishing bnil; 
and Bocliart proves from the testimonies of 
Diodorus, Pliny, and Stephanus, that Tar- 
tessus in Spain, which he supposes the an- 
cient Tarshish, anciently furnished tin. As 
Cornwall in very ancient times was resorted 
to for this metal, and jirobably first by the 
Phenicians, some have thought that penin- 
sula to be the Tarshish of the Scriptures ; 
a subject which, however, from the vague 
use of the word, is involved in much un- 
certainty. See Tarshish. 

TITHES. We have nothing more ancient 
concerning tithes, than what we find in 
Gen. xiv. 20, that Abraham gave tithes to 
Melchisedec, King of Salem, at his return 
from his e.Ypedition against Chedorlaomer, 
and the four kings in confederacy with him. 
Abraham gave him tithe of all the booty he 
had taken from the enemy. Jacob imitated 
this piety of his grandfather, when he vowed 
to the Lord the tithe of all the substance he 
might ’acquire in Mesopotamia, Gen. xxviii. 
22. Under the law, Moses ordained, “ All 
the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of 
the laud, or of the fruit of the tree, is the 
Lord’s ; it is holy unto the Lord. And if a 
man will at all redeem aught of his tithes, he 
shall add thereto the fifth part thereof. And 
concerning the tithe of the herd^ or of the 
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flock, even of whatsoever passeth under the 
rod, the tenth shall be wholly unto the 
liord/* Lev. xxvii. 30—32. The pharisees, 
in the time of Jesus Christ, to distinguish 
themselves by a more scrupulous observance 
of the law, did not content themselves with 
paying the tithe of the gram and fruits 
growing in the fields ; but they also paid 
tithe ol the pulse and herbs growing in their 
gardens, which was more than the law re- 
quired of them. The tithes were taken from 
what remained, after the offerings and first- 
fruits were paid. They brought the tithes to 
the Lciutes in the city of Jerusalem, as ap- 
pears from Josephus and Tobit, i. 6. The 
Levites set apart the tenth part of their 
tithes for the priest ; because the priests did 
not receive them immediately from the peo- 
ple, and the Levites were not to meddle with 
the tithes they had received, before they had 
given the priests such a part as the law as- 
signed them. Of those nine parts that re- 
mained to the proprietors, after the tithe was 
]jaid to the Levites, they took still another 
tenth part, which was either sent to Jerusalem 
in kind, or, if it was too far, they sent the 
value in money; adding to it a fifth from 
the whole, as the rabbins inform us. This 
tenth part was applied towards celebrating 
the festivals m the temple, which bore a near 
1 esemblaiice to the ogapee, or love-feasts, of 
the first Clii istians. Thus are those words of 
Deuteronomy understood by the rabbins : 
“ I'liou shalt truly tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that the field bnngeth forth year 
by year. And thou shalt cat before the Lord 
thy Cod, m the place which he shall choose 
to place Ills name there, the tithe ot thy corn, 
of thy wine, and of tliy oil, and of the first- 
lings of tliy holds and of thy flocks : that thou 
inayest learn to fear the Lord thy God al- 
ways,” Deut. XIV. 22, 23. Tobit, i. G, says, 
tliat every three years he punctually paid his 
tithe to strangers and proselytes. This was 
probably because there were neither priests 
nor Levites in the city where he dwelt. 
JMoses speaks of this last kind of tithe . 

At the end of three years thou shall bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase the same 
year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates. 
And the Levite, (because he hath no part 
nor inheritance with thee,) and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gates, shall come, and shall eat 
and be satisfied ; that the Lord thy God may 
bless thee in all the work of thine hand whicn 
thou doest,” Deut. xiv. 28 ; xxvi. 12. It is 
thought that this tithe was not different from 
the second kind before noticed, except that 
in the third year it was not brought to the 
temple, but was used upon the spot by every 
one in the city of his habitation. So, pro- 
perly speaking, there were only two sorts of 
tithes, that which was given to the Levites 
and priests, and that which was applied to 
making feasts of charity, either in the temple 
of Jerusalem, or in other cities. Samuel 
tells the children of Israel, that the king they 
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had a mind to have over them would '' taka 
the tenth of their seed, and of their vine- 
yards, and give to his officers, and his ser- 
vants. He will take the tenth of your sheep, 
and ye shall be his servants,” I Sam. viii. 15, 
17. Yet it does not clearly appear from the 
history of the Jews, that they regularly paid 
any tithe to their princes. But the manner 
in which Samuel expresses himself, seems to 
insinuate that it was looked upon as a com- 
mon right among the kings of the east. At 
this day, the Jews no longer pay any tithe ; 
at least they do not think themselves obliged 
to do It, except it be those who are settled in 
the territory of Jerusalem, and the ancient 
Judea. For there are few Jews now that 
have any lands of their own, or any flocks. 
They only give something for the redemption 
of the first-born, to those who have any 
proofs of their being descended from the 
race of the priests or l^evites. However, we 
are assured, that such among the Jews as 
would be thought to be very strict and reli- 
gious give the tenth part of their whole in- 
come to the poor. 

I'lTUS. It IS remarkable that Titus is 
not mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The few particulars which are known of him, 
are collected from the epistles of St. Paul. 
Wc learn from them that he was a Greek, 
Gal. ii. 3; but it is not recorded to what 
city or country he belonged. From St. 
PauPs calling him “ his own son according 
to the common faith,” Titus i. 4, it is con- 
cluded that he was converted by him , but 
wc have no account of the time or place of 
his conversion. He is first mentioned as 
going from Antioch to the council at Jeru- 
salem, A.D. 49, Gal. ii. 1, &c. ; and upon 
that occasion St. Paul says that he would 
not allow him to be circumcised, because he 
was born of gentile parents. He probably 
accompanied St. Paul in Ins second apos- 
tolical journey, and from that time he seems 
to have been constantly employed by him in 
the propagation of the gospel ; he calls him 
his partner and fellow-helper, 2 (Jor. yiii. 23. 
St. Paul sent him from Ephesus with his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and with a 
commission to inquire into the state of the 
church at Corinth ; and he sent him thither 
again from Macedonia with his Second Epis- 
tle, and to forward the collections for the 
saints in Judea. From this time we hear 
nothing of Titus till he was left by St. Paul 
in Crete, after his first imprisonment at 
Rome, to “ set m order the things that were 
wanting, and to ordain elders in every city,” 
Titus i. 5. It is probable that he went thence 
to join St. Paul at Nicopolis, Titus iii. 12; 
that they went together to Crete to visit the 
churches there, and thence to Rome. Dur- 
ing St. Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome 
Titus went into Dalmatia, 2 Tim. iv. 10; 
and after the apostle’s death, he is said to 
have returned into Crete, and to have died 
there in the ninety-fourth year of his age : 
he is often called bishop of Crete by ecclesi- 
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eitieii! wrltm. 8t. Paul always speaks of 
Titus m terms of high regkrd* and intrusted 
Mm, as we bate seen, with commissions of 
great importance. It is by no means certain 
worn what place St Paul wrote this epistle ; 
but as he desires litus to come to him at 
Nicopolis, and declares his intention of pass- 
ing file winter there, some have supposed 
that, when he wrote it he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, either in Greece or 
Macedonia; others have imagined that he 
wrote It from Colosse, but it is difficult to 
say upon what ground. As it appears that 
St. Paul, not long before he wrote this epis- 
tle, had left Titus in Crete for the purpose 
of regulating the affairs of the church, and 
at the time he wrote it had determined to 
pass the approaching winter at Nicopolis, and 
as the Acts of the Apostles do not give any 
account of St. Paul’s preaching in that 
island, or of visiting that city, it is concluded 
that this epistle was written after his first 
imprisonment at Romo, and probably in 
A. D. 64. It may be considered as some 
confirmation of that opinion, that there is a 
great similarity between the sentiments and 
expressions of this epistle and of the First 
Epistle to Timothy, which was written in 
that year. It is not known at what time a 
Christian church was first planted in Crete ; 
but as some Cretans were present at the 
first effusion of the Holy Ghost at Jerusalem, 
Acts ii. 11, it is not improbable that, upon 
their return home, they might be the means 
of introducing the gospel among their coun- 
trymen. Crete is said to have abounded 
with Jews ; and from the latter part of the 
first chapter of this epistle it appears that 
many of them were persons of very profligate 
lives, even after they had embraced the gos- 
pel. The principal design of this epistle 
was to give instractions to Titus concerning 
the management of the churches in the dif- 
ferent cities of the island of Crete, and it 
was probably intended to be read publicly to 
the Cretans, that they might know upon 
what authority Titus acted. St. Paul, after 
his usual salutation, intimates that he was 
appointed an apostle by the express command 
of God, and reminds Titus of the reason of 
his being left in Crete; he describes the 
(]|ualification8 necessary for bishops, and cau- 
tions him against persons of bad principles, 
especially Judaising teachers, whom he di- 
rects Titus to reprove with severity; he 
informs him what instructions he should give 
to people in difiPerent situations of life, and 
exhorts him to be exemplary in his own con- 
duct ; he points out the nure and practical 
nature of the gospel, and enumerates some 
particular virtues which he was to inculcate, 
avoiding foolish questions and frivolous dis- 
putes ; be instructs him how he is to behave 
towards heretics and concludes with saluta- 
tions. 

TIZRI, or TISRI, the first Hebrew month 
of the civil year, and the seventh of the 
jffacred year, answering to the moon of Sep- 
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tember. On the first day of this month was 
kept the feast of trumjpets, because the be- 
ginning of the civil year was proclaimed with 
the sound of trumpets. 

TOB, a country of Palestine, lying beyond 
Jordan, in the northern part of the portion 
of Manasseh. To this district Jephthah re- 
tired, when he was driven away by his bre- 
thren, Judges xi. 3, 5. It is also called 
Tobie, or Tubin, 1 Mac. v, 13 ; and the in- 
habitants of this canton were cdled Tubieni* 
It is supposed to be the same as Ishtob, one 
of the small principalities of Syria, which 
appears, like the other little kingdoms in its 
neighbourhood, to have been swallowed up 
in the kingdom of Damascus. This princi- 
pality furnished twelve thousand men to the 
confederacy formed by the Syrians and Am- 
monites against David, 2 Sam. x. 

TOBIAH, an Ammonite, and enemy to 
the Jews. He was one of those who strenu- 
ously opposed the rebuilding of the temple, 
after the return from the captivity of Baby- 
lon, Neb. ii. 10; iv. 3; v. 1, 12, 14. This 
Tobiah is called “ the servant,” or “ slave,” 
in some parts of Nehemiah; probably be- 
cause be was of a servile condition. However, 
he was of great consideration in the land of 
the Samaritans, of which he was governor 
with Sanballat. This Tobiah married the 
daughter of Shechaniah, one of the principal 
Jews of Jerusalem, Neh. vi. 18, and had a 
powerful party in Jerusalem itself, who were 
opposed to that of Nehemiah. He main- 
tained a correspondence by letter with this 
party against the interest of Nehemiah, vi. 
17 — 19 > but that prudent governor, by his 
wisdom and moderation, defeated all their 
machinations. After some time, Nehemiah 
was obliged to return to Babylon, subsequent 
to having repaired the walls of Jerusalem. 
Tobiah took this opportunity to come and 
dwell at Jerusalem ; and even obtained of 
Eliasbib, who had the care of the house of 
the Lord, to have an apartment in the temple. 
But at Nehemiah’s return from Babylon, 
some years after, he drove Tobiah out of the 
courts of the temple, and threw his goods 
out of the holy place, Neh. xiii. 4 — 8. From 
this time the scripture makes no farther 
mention of Tobiah. It is probable he retired 
to Sanballat at Samaria. 

TOGARMAH, the third son of Oomer, 
Gen. X. 4. The learned are divided as to 
what country he peopled. Josephus and 
St. Jerom were of opinion, that Togarmah 
was the father of the Phrygians ; Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Isidorus of Seville, that he 
peopled Armenia : the Chaldee and the Tal- 
mudists are for Germany. Several moderns 
believe that the children of Togarm^ peo- 
pled Turcomania in Tartary and Sc3rthia. 
bochart is for O^padocia : he builds upon 
what is said in Ezekiel xxvii. 14, ‘^Thef 
of the house of Togarmah traded in thy 
fairs,” that is, at Tyre, ” with horses and 
horsemen and mules.” He proves that Cap- 
padocia was famotts to its exeelleat horses 
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and its asses. He observes also, that certidn 
Gauls, under the conduct of Trocxnus, made 
a settlement at Cappadocia, and were called 
Trocmi, or Throgmi. The opinion, sajrs 
Calmet, which places Togarmah in Scythia 
and Turcomania, seems to stand upon the 
best foundation. 

TOKENS, TESSER/E, or TICKETS, 
were written testimonials to character, much 
in use in the primitive church. By means of 
letters, and of brethren who travelled about, 
even the most remote churches of the Roman 
empire were connected together. When a 
Christian arrived in a strange town, he first 
inquired for the church ; and he was here 
received as a brother, and provided with 
everything needful for his spiritual or cor- 
poreal sustenance. But since deceivers, 
spies with evil intentions, and false teachers 
abused the confidence and the kindness of 
Christians, some measure of precaution be- 
came necessary, in order to avert the many 
injuries which might result from this con- 
duct. An arrangement was therefore intro- 
duced, that only such travelling Christians 
should be received as brethren into churches 
where they were strangers, as could produce 
a testimonial from the bishop of the church 
from which they came. They called these 
church letters, which were a kind of tesser<e 
hospitaleSf by which the Christians of all 
quarters of the world were brought into con- 
nexion, epistolcB, or hterce formatte, ypdfipara 
renmutfieua, because, m Order to avoid 
forgery, they were made after a certain 
schema, (rwrbs, forma,) or else, epistolce corn^ 
municatoriiB, ypafifiara koipwpikol, because they 
contained a proof that those who brought 
them were in the communion of the church, 
as well as that the bishops, who mutually 
sent and received such letters, were in con- 
nexion together by the communion of the 
church ; and afterwards these church letters, 
epistola clericce, were divided into different 
classes, according to the difference of their 
purposes. 

TONGUE. This word is taken in three 
different senses. 1. For the material tongue, 
or organ of speech, James iii. 5. 2. For the 
tongue or language that is spoken in any 
country, Deut. xxviii. 49. (See Lan^age.) 
3. For good or bad discourses, Prov. xii. 18 ; 
xvii. 20. Tongue of the sea signifies a 
gulf. To gnaw the tongue, Rev. xvi. 10, is 
a token of fury, despair, and torment. The 
gift of tongues was that which God granted 
to the apostles and disciples assembled at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 
The tongue of angels, a kind of hyperbole 
made use of by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 

TOOTH. It was ordered by the law of 
retaliation, that they should give tooth for 
tooth, Exod. xxi. 24. The opinion that it 
is every man’s right and duty to do himself 
justice, and to revenge his own injuries, 
IS by no means eradicated from among the 
Afghans, a people of India, to the southward 
of Cashmere, and, according to a paper in 
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the Asiatic Researches, supposed to ba de# 
scended from the Jews; and the right of 
society, even to restrain the reasonable pas* 
sions of individuals, and to take the redress 
of wrongs and the punishment of crimes into 
its own hands, is still very imperfectly under- 
stood ; or, if it is understood, is seluom pre- 
sent to the thoughts of the people; for 
although, in most parts of their country, jus- 
tice might now be obtained by other means, 
and though private revenge is everywhere 
preached against by the mollahs, priests, and 
forbidden by the government, yet it is still 
lawful, and even honourable in the eyes of 
the people, to seek that mode of redress. 
The injured party is considered to be entitled 
to strict retaliation on the aggressor. If the 
offender be out of his power, he may wreak 
his vengeance on a relation, and, in some 
cases, on any man in the tribe. If no oppor- 
tunity of exercising this right occurs, he 
may defer his revenge for years ; but it is 
disgraceful to neglect or abandon it entirely ; 
and It is incumbent on his relations, and 
sometimes on his tribe, to assist him in his 
retaliation. To gnash the teeth is a token of 
sorrow, rage, despair. Psalm xxxv. Id, &c. 
God breaks the teeth of the wicked. Psalm 
iii. 7. Cleanness of teeth denotes famine, 
Amos iv. 6. The wicked complain, that the 

fathers have eaten sour grapes, and their 
children’s teeth are set on edge,” Ezek. xviii. 
2, to signify, that the cliildren have suffered 
for their transgressions. 

TOPAZ, rntoa, Exod. xxviii. 17 ; xxxix. 
10; Job xxviii. 19; Ezek. xxviii. 13; rovd^iop, 
Rev. xxi. 20; a precious stone of a pale dead 
green, with a mixture of yellow ; and some- 
times of fine yellow, like gold. It is very 
hard, and takes a fine polish. We have the 
authority of the Septuagint and Josephus for 
ascertaining this stone. The oriental topazes 
are most esteemed. Those of Ethiopia were 
celebrated for their wonderful lustre. Job 
xxviii. 19. 

TOPHET. It is thought that Tophet wa« 
the butchery, or place of slaughter, at Jeru- 
salem, lying to the south of the city, in the 
valley of the children of Hinnom. It is also 
said, that a large fire was constantly kept 
there for burning carcases, garbage, and 
other filth brought thither from the city. It 
was the place where they burned the remains 
of images and false gods, &c., Isai. xxx. 33. 
Others think the name Tophet was given to 
the valley of Hinnom, from the beating of 
drums, (the word toph signifying a drum,) 
which accompanied the sacrifices of infants 
that were ofifered there to the god Moloch. 
For the manner of performing those sacrifices 
in Tophet, see Moloch. 

TOWER. The tower of the flock,” or 
the tower of Ader, Micah iv. S It is said 
this tower was in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem, Gen. xxxv. 21, and that the shep- 
herds, to whom the angel revealed the birth 
of our Saviour, were near to this tower, 
liuke ii. 8, 15. Many interpreters assert. 
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that the passage of Micah, in which mention 
is made of the tower of the flock : “ And 
thou tower of the flock, the strong bold of 
the daughter of Zion,” is to be understood 
of the city of Bethlehem, out of which our 
Saviour was to come. Others maintain, that 
the prophet speaks of the city of Jerusalem, 
in which there was a tower of this name, 
through which the flocks of sheep were 
driven to the slieep-rnarket. “ From the 
tower of the watchmen to the fenced city,” 
2 King*! xvii. P. This form of speaking ex- 
presses m general all the places of the coun- 
try, from the least to the greatest. The 
towers of the watchmen, or of the shepherds, 
stood alone in the midst of the plain, in 
which the shepherds and herdsmen who 
looked after the flocks, or watchmen, might 
lodge. King Uzziah caused several towers 
to be built for the shejiherds in the desert, 
and made many cisterns there, because be 
had a great number of flocks, 2 Chronicles 
xxvi. 10. The tower of the flock, and that 
which Isaiah, v. 2, notices, which was built 
in the midst of a vineyard, were of the same 
kind. 

Tower of Babel. See Babel. 

Tower of Siieciiem, was a citadel, or for- 
tress, standing upon a higher ground than 
the rest of the city, and capacious enough to 
contain above a thousand persons. This 
tower, filled with the inhabitants of Sheebem, 
WES' burnt by Abimelech down to the very 
ground, together with those who had taken 
refuge in it. 

TRACUIONITIS, Luke iii. 1. This pro- 
vince had Arabia 13eserta to the cast, Ba- 
tanea to the west, Iturea to the south, and 
the country of Damascus to the north. It 
belonged rather to Arabia than Palestine; 
was a rocky province, and served as a shelter 
for thieves and depredators. 

TRADITION. SeeCABDAiA. 
TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
This event relates to a very remarkable 
occurrence in the history of our Lord’s 
life, which is recorded by three of the evan- 
gelists, Matthew xvii. ; Mark ix. ; Luke ix. 
The substance of what w’e learn from their 
accounts is, that upon a certain occasion 
Jesus took Peter, James, and John into a 
high mountain apart from all other soci- 
ety, and that be was there transfigured be- 
fore them; his face shining as the sun, 
and hts raiment white as the light ; that 
moreover there appeared unto them Moses 
and Elias, conversing with him ; and that 
while they spake together on the subject of 
his death, which was soon afterwards to take 
place at Jerusalem, a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them, and a voice out of the cloud 
proclaimed, “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” The apostle 
Peter, adverting to this memorable occur- 
rence, says, “We have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
iflasus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his 
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Majesty. For he received from God the 
Father honour and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the excellent glory. 
This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well 
pleased. And this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, when we were with him in 
the holy mount,” 2 Peter i. 16 — 18. This 
event is to be considered : 1 . As a solemn 
confirmation of the prophetic office of Christ. 
2. As designed to support the faith of the 
disciples, which was to be deeply tried by 
his approaching humiliations ; and to afiTord 
consolation to the human nature of our Lord 
himself, by giving him a foretaste of “ the 
joy set before him.” 3. As an emblem of 
humanity glorified at the resurrection, 4. 
As declaring Christ to be superior to Moses 
and Elias, the giver and the restorer of the 
law. 5. As an evidence to the disciples of the 
existence of a separate state, in which good 
men consciously enjoy the felicity of heaven. 
6. As a proof that the bodies of good men 
shall be so refined and changed, as, like 
Elias, to live in a state of immortality, and 
in the jiresence of God. 7. As exhibiting 
the sympathy which exists between the 
church m heaven and the church on earth, 
and the instruction which the former re- 
ceives from the events which take place in 
the latter : — Moses and Elias conversed with 
our Lord on his approaching death, doubt- 
less to receive, not to convey information. 
8. As maintaining the grand distinction, the 
infinite difference, between I’hrist and all 
other prophets : be is “ the son.” “ This 
is my beloved Son, hear him.** It has been 
observed, with much truth, that the condi- 
tion in which Jesus Christ appeared among 
men, humble, weak, poor, and despised, 
w’as a true and continual transfiguration; 
whereas, the transfiguration itself, in which 
he showed himself m the real splendour of 
his glory, was his true and natural condi- 
tion. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. The Lord^s 
supper being observed in commemoration of 
the death of Christ, which was the sacrifice 
ofifered for the sins of men, the idea of a 
sacrifice was early conjoined with it ; and 
finally, it came to be regarded not merely as 
the svmbol of a sacrifice, but in some sense a 
sacrifice itself. There was also another cause 
which contributed to this belief. It was the 
anxious wish of some of the Fathers to give to 
their religion a degree of splendour, which 
might medte a powerful impression upon the 
senses. Under the Jewish economy, the 
numerous sacrifices that were ofifered, in a 
remarkable degree riveted the attention; and, 
with reference to this, it became customary 
to hold forth the Lord's supper as the great 
sacrifice in the Christian church. This mode 
of speaking quickly gained ground; it is 
often used by Cyprian, although he plainly 
understood it in a mystical sense ; and the 
ordinance of the supper was not unfrequently 
styled the eucharistical sacrifice. It was very 
early the practice to hold up the elementi^ 
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previous to tlieir being distributed, to the 
view of the people, probably to excite in 
thein more efiectually devout and reverential 
feelings; and this laid the foundation for 
that adoration of them which %vas, at a sub- 
sequent period, as we shall soon find, exten- 
sively introduced. 

For several ages, says Dr. Cook, the 
state of opinion respecting the sacramental 
elements was, that they were memorials of 
Christas death, but that, agreeably to his 
own declaration, his body and blood were, 
in some sense, present with them. The 
questions, however, what was the nature of 
that presence ? and what were the physical 
consequences as to the bread and the wine ? 
however much we may conceive these points 
to have been involved m the opinion actually 
held, or the language actually used, seem 
not to have been for a long period much 
agitated, or, at all events, not authorita- 
tively decided, although the Roman Catho- 
lic writers gladly and triumphantly bring 
forward the expressions that were so often 
used from the earliest age, in support of 
the tenet wliich their church at length es- 
poused. But it was not to be supposed that 
the curiosity of man would be permanently 
arrested at the threshold of this most mys- 
terious inquiry ; and accordingly a definite 
theory, with respect to it, was, m the ninth 
century, avowed, and zealously defended. 
Pascasius Radbert, a monk, and afterwards 
abbot of Corbey in Picardy, published a 
treatise concerning the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, in which he did not 
hesitate to maintain the following most ex- 
traordinary positions . “ I’hat after the con- 
secration of the liread and wine m the Lord’s 
supper, nothing remained of these symbols 
but the outward form or figure under which 
the body and blood of Christ were really 
and locally present ; and that this body so 
resent was the identical body that had been 
orn of the Virgin Mary, had sutler ed on 
the cross, and had been raised from the 
dead.” The publication of notions so deci- 
dedly at war with all which human beings 
must credit, excited, as might have tieen 
expected, astonishment and indignation ; 
and, accordingly, many WTitcrs exerted their 
talents against it. Amongst these was the 
celebrated Johannes Scotus, who laid the axe 
to the root of the tree, and, shaking off' all 
that figurative language which had been 
so sadly abused, distinctly and powerfully 
stated, that the bread and wine used in the 
eucharist were the signs or symbols of the 
absent body and blood of Christ. The light of 
reason ana truth was, however, too feeble 
to penetrate through the darkness which 
during this age was spread over the minds 
and understandings of men. No public de- 
claration, indeed, as to the nature of the sa- 
cramentsd elements was made ; and even the 
popes did not interpose their high and re- 
vered authority with regard to it ; but there 
see ins little doubt that the opinion of Pas- 
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casius was adouted by the greater part of the 
western churen, although it is not likely 
that much deference was paid to his expla- 
nations of it. The question was again agi- 
tated, and attracted more notice than it had 
ever before done, in the course of the ele- 
venth century. Several theologians, distin- 
guished for the period atf which they lived, 
shocked with the grossness and absurdity of 
the conversion which had licen defended, 
strenuously opposed it. Among these Be- 
renger holds the most conspicuous place, 
both on account of the zeal and ability which 
he displayed, andtheciuel and unchristian 
manner m which he was resisted. About 
the commencement of the century, he be- 
gan to inculcate that the bread and wine 
of the eucharist wxire not truly .and actu- 
ally, but only figuratively, and by similitude, 
the body and blood of ( Christ ; and a doc- 
trine so rational obtained many adhereiits in 
France, Italy, and England. He was, how- 
ever, encountered by a host of opponents, 
numbers of whom possessed the highest si- 
tuations in the church ; and the church it- 
self, either from having perceived that the 
doctrine which he laboured to confute was 
grateful to the people, or, wh.nt is more 
likely, tended to exalt the powers i ritl to 
increase the influence and wealth of the 
priesthood, declared against him, various 
councils having been assembled, and having 
pronounced their solemn decrees in con- 
demnation of what he taught. The councils 
did not rest their hope of ovei coming Be 
renger upon the strength of the reasoning 
which they could urge against him * they took 
a much more suinmaiy method, and thieal- 
ened to put him to deatli if he did not re- 
cant. At one synod held at Rome, under 
the immediate eye of the jjojie, the fatlicrs 
of whom It consisted so successfully alarmed 
Berenger, that, not having sufficient vigour 
of mind to stand firm against their cruelty, 
he confessed that he had been in error, and 
subscribed the following declaration com- 
posed by one of the cardinals ; “ The bread 
and wine which are placed on the altar aie, 
after consecration, not merely a sacrament, 
symbol, or figure, but even the true body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
handled by the hands of the piiests, and 
broken and chewed by the teeth of the faith- 
ful.” He had no sooner escaped from the 
violence which he had dreaded, than he 
shrunk from the tenet to which he had been 
forced to give his assent, and he again avow- 
ed his original sentiments ; but he was af- 
terwards turned aside from his integrity by 
the arts and the infamous persecution of new 
councils, although he died adhering to the 
spirituality of Christ’s presence in the eu- 
cnarist. From this time the strange opinion 
of Pascasius vapidly gamed ground, being 
supported by all the influence of popes and 
councils ; but there had not yet been de- 
vised a teim which clearly expressed what 
was really implied in that opinion. In the 
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next century, the ingenuity of some theo- 
logian invented what was %vanting; the change 
that takes place on the elements after con- 
secration having been denominated by him 
transubstantiation. ^itill, however, some 
latitude was afforded to those who interpret- 
ed the epithet; but this in the thirteenth 
century was laken*away, a celebrated coun- 
cil of the Lateran, attended by no fewer 
than four hundred and twelve bishops, and 
eight hundred abbots and priors, having, at 
the instigation of Innocent the Third, one 
of the most arrogant and presumptuous 
of the pontiffs, explicitly adopted transub- 
stantiation as an article of faith, in the 
monstrous form in which it is now held in 
the popish church, and denounced anathe- 
mas against all who hesitated to give their 
assent. The opposition which after this 
was made to a doctrine so revolting to the 
senses and the reason, was very feeble, inso- 
much that it may, in consequence of the 
decree of the Lateran council, be considered 
as having become the established faith of the 
western church. In the (Ireek church it 
was long resisted, and, indeed, was not em- 
braced till the seventeenth century, s. time 
at which it might have been thought that it 
could not have extended the range of its 
inlluence. 

After transubstantiation was thus sanc- 
tioned, a change necessarily took place with 
respect to various parts of the service used 
m administcrmg tlie eucliai ist. That solemn 
service was now viewed as an actual sacrifice 
or ofiering of the body of Christ for the sms 
of men, and the elevation of the host was 
held forth iis calling for the adoration and 
worship of bclieveis; so that an orclmaiice 
mercifully designed to preserve the pure in- 
fluence of the most sjiiiitual and elevated 
religion, became the instrument, in the hands 
of ignorant or corrupt men, of introducing 
the most senseless and degrading idolatry. 
When the Reformation .shook the influence 
of the church, and brought into exercise the 
intellectual faculties of man, the subject of 
tlie eucharist demanded and received the 
closest and most anxious attention. It might 
have been naturally supposed, that when 
Luther directed his vigorous mirul to point 
out and to condemn the abuses which had 
been sanctioned in the Popish church, he 
would not have spared a doctrine the most 
irrational and objectionable which that 
church avows, and that he would have vin- 
dicated the holy ordinance of the l^ord's 
supper from the abomination with which it 
had been associated. He did. indeed, ob- 
ject to transubstantiation, but he did so with 
a degree of hesitation truly astonishing, al- 
though that hesitation was displayed by many 
of the first reformers, lie <ieclared that he 
saw no warrant for believing that the bread 
and wine were actually changed into the 
body and blood of Christ ; Imt he adhered 
to the literal imjiort of our Saviour's words, 
teaching that his body and blood were re- 


ceived, and that they were in some incoftt- 
prehensible manner conjoined or united with 
the bread and wine. It is quite evident, that 
although this system got rid of one difficulty 
by leaving the testimony of the senses as to 
the bread and wine unchallenged, yet it is 
just as incomprehensible as the other, as- 
sumes as a fact what the senses cannot dis- 
ceim, and involves in it difficulties equally 
repugnant to the plainest dictates of reason. 
Powerful accordingly as most deservedly 
was his ascendancy, and great as was the 
veneration with which he was contemplated, 
he was upon this point happily opposed ; his 
colleague, the celebrated Carlostadt, openly 
avowing, that when our Lord said of the 
bread, “ This is my body,” he pointed to his 
own person, and thus taught that the bread 
was merely the sign or emblem of it. Lu- 
ther warmly resisted this opinion; Carlo- 
stadt was obliged, surely in little consist- 
ency with the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism, in consequence of having pro- 
fessed it, to leave Wirtemberg ; and although 
it procured some adherents, yet as it rested 
upon an assertion of which there could be 
no proof, it was never extensively dissemi- 
nated, and was ultimately abandoned by 
Carlostadt himself. The discussion, how- 
ever, which he had commenced stimulated 
others to the consideration of the subject, 
and led Zuinghus, who had previously often 
meditated upon it, and (Ecolampadius, two 
of the most (hstinguislied reformers, to sub- 
mit to the public the doctiine, that the biead 
and wine are only symbols of Christ's body 
and blood, but that the body of our Lord 
was in heaven, to which after his resurrec- 
tion he had ascended. Luther comjioscd 
several works to confute tlie opinions of 
Zuinghus. At the commencement of the 
contioversy respecting the euchanst amongst 
the defenders of the Protestant faith, there 
seem to have been only two opinions, that 
of Luther, asserting that the body and blood 
of Christ were actually with the bread and 
wine, and that of Zuinghus, CElcolampadius, 
and Bucer, that the bread and wine were 
the emblems or signs of Christ’s body and 
blood, no other advantage being derived 
from partaking of them than the moral effect 
naturally resulting from the commemoration 
of an event so awful and so deeply interest- 
ing as the crucifixion of our Redeemer 
Calvin soon published what maybe regaided 
as a new view of the subject. Admitting 
the justness of the interpretation of our 
Lord’s words given by Zuinglius, he main- 
tamed that sjuritual influence was conveyed 
to worthy partakers of the Lord's supper, 
insomuch that Christ may be said to be 
spiritually present with the outward ele- 
ments. The sentiments of this most emi- 
nent theologian made a deep impression upon 
the public mind ; and although the churches 
of Zurich and Berne long adhered to the 
creed of Zuinglius, yet, through the per- 
severance and ac.Kterity of Calvin, the Swise 
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Protestant churches at length united with 
that of Geneva in assenting to the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. In other countries, too, he 
saw many adhering to what he had taught, 
and carrying to as great length as it could be 
carried what, under his system.must be term- 
ed the allegorical language which he recom- 
mended. The French Protestants in their 
confession thus express themselves : ** We 
affirm that the holy supper of our Lord is 
a witness to us of our union with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, because that he is not only 
once dead and raised up again from the 
dead for us, but also he doth indeed feed 
and nourish us with his flesh and blood. 
And although he be now in heaven, and shall 
remain there till he come to judge the world, 
yet we believe that, by the secret and in- 
comprehensible virtue of his Spirit, he doth 
nourish and quicken us with the substance 
of his body and blood. But we say thart 
this is done in a spiritual manner ; nor do 
we hereby substitute in place of the effect 
and truth an idle fancy and conceit of our 
own; but rather, because this mystery of our 
union with Christ is so high a thing that it 
surmounteth all our senses, yea and the 
whole order of nature, and in short, be- 
cause it is celestial, it cannot be compre- 
hended but by faith.” Knox, who revered 
Calvin, carried into Scotland the opinions 
of that reformer ; and in the original Scot- 
tish confession, similar language, though 
somewhat more guarded than that which 
has been just quoted, is used: “We as- 
suredly believe that m the supper rightly 
used, Christ Jesus is so joined with us, that 
he becometh the very nourishment and food 
of our souls. Not that we imagine any 
transubstantiation, — but this union and com- 
munion which we have with the body and 
blood of Christ Jesus in the right use of the 
sacrament, is wrought by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, who by true faith carrieth 
us above all things that are visible, carnal, 
and earthly, and maketh us to feed upon the 
body and blood of Christ Jesus. We most 
assuredly believe that the bread which we 
break is the communion of Christ’s body, 
and the cup which we bless is the commu- 
nion of his blood ; so that we <'onfes8 and 
undoubtedly believe, that the faithful in the 
right use of the Lord’s table so do eat the 
body and drink the blood of the Lord Jesus, 
that he remaineth in them and they in him ; 
yea, that they are so made flesh of his flesh, 
and bones of his bones, that as the eternal 
Godhead hath given to the flesh of Christ 
Jesus life and immortality, so doth Christ 
Jesus’s flesh and blood, eaten and drunken 
W us, give to us the same prerogatives.” 
Tlie church of Scotland, which did not long 
use this first confession, seems to have seen, 
in the course of the following century, the 
propriety, if not of relinquishing, yet of 
more cautiously employing the phraseology 
itow brought into view; for in the West- 
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minster confession, which is still the stands 
ard of faith in that church, there Is un* 
questionably a great improvement in th« 
style which has been adopted in treating of 
this subject. In it the compilers declare, 
that “ the outward elements m the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper duly set apart to 
the uses ordained by (ffirist, have such re- 
lation to him crucified, as that truly, yet 
sacramentally only, they are sometimes call- 
ed by the name of the things they represent ; 
namely the body and blood of Cnrist, albeit 
in substance and nature they still remain 
truly and only bread and wine, as they were 
before.” Then after most powerfully ex- 
posing the absurdity of transubstantiation, 
representing it as repugnant not to scrip- 
ture alone, but to reason and common sense, 
they proceed : “Worthy receivers, outwardly 
partaking of the visible elements in this sa- 
crament, do then also inwardly l)y faith, 
really and indeed, yet not carnally and cor- 
porally, but spiritually, receive and feed 
upon Christ crucified, and all benefits of his 
death : the body and blood of (’hrist being 
then not corporally or carnally in, with, or 
undev the bread and wine, yet as really but 
spiritually present to the faith of believers in 
that ordinance, as the elements themselves 
are to their outward senses.” The church 
of England was in its first reformation from 
Popery inclined to adhere to the Lutherons; 
but m the time of Edward the Sixth, a more 
correct and scriptural view seems to have been 
taken. In the thirty-nine articles, the pre- 
sent creed of the English church, it is said 
of this ordinance : “ Ihe supper of the Lord 
IS not only a sign of the love that Chris- 
tians ought to nave among themselves one 
to another, but rather it is a sacrament of 
our redemption by Christ’s death ; insomuch 
that, to such as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the same, the bread w hich we 
break is a partaking of the body of Christ, 
and likewise the cup is a partaking of the 
blood of Christ.” This strong language is, 
however, in the same article, so modified, 
as to show that all which was intended by 
it was to represent the spiritual influence 
conveyed through the Lora’s supper ; for it 
is taught, “ that the body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten in tne supper, only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner.” 
The idea of Zuinglius, that the Lord’s sup- 
per is merely a commemoration of Christ’s 
death, naturally producing a moral effect 
upon the serious and considerate mind, has 
been held by members of both the estab- 
lished churches in Great Britain. It was 
vigorously defended, about the beginning of 
last century, by Bishop Hoadly, in a 
work which he entitled, “ A plain Ac- 
count of the Nature and Ends of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper;” and it has 
more recently been supported by Dr. Bell, 
in a treatise denominated “ An Attempt to 
ascertain the Authority, Nature, and Design 
of the Lord’s Supper,” The ingenuity of 
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particitlaT individuals has been exerted in 
giving other peculiar illustrations of the 
subject. Cttdworth and Bishop Warburton, 
for example^ represented the sacrament of 
. the supper under the view of a feast upon 
a sacrifice ; but such speculations have not 
influenced the faith of any large denomina- 
tion of Christians. 

TRAVELLING. The mode in which the 
patriarchs performed their pastoral migra- 
tions will be illustrated, with several differ- 
ences in the circumstances, by the following 
extract from Parsons’s Travels : “ It was en- 
tertaining enough to see the horde of Arabs 
decamp, as nothing could be more regular. 
First went the sheep and goat herds, each 
with their flocks in divisions, according as 
the chief of each family directed ; then fol- 
lowed the camels and asses, loaded with the 
tents, fmniture, and kitchen utensils ; these 
were followed by the old men, women, boys, 
and girls, on foot. The children that cannot 
walk are carried on the backs of the young 
women, or the boys and girls; and the 
smallest of the lambs and kids are carried 
under the arms of the children. To each 
tent belong many dogs, among which are 
some greyhounds ; some tents have from ten 
to fourteen dogs, and from twenty to thirty 
men, women, and children, belonging to it. 
The procession is closed by the chief of the 
tribe, whom they call emir and father, (emir 
means prince,) mounted on the very best 
horse, and surrounded by the heads of each 
family, all on horses, with many servants on 
foot. Between each family is a division or 
space of one hundred yards, or more, when 
they migrate ; and such great regularity is 
observed, that neither camels, asses, sheep, 
nor dogs, mix, but each keeps to the division 
to which it belong, without the least trou- 
ble. They had been here eight days, and 
were going four hours’ journey to the north- 
west, to another spring of water. This 
tribe consisted of about eight hundred and 
fifty men, w^omen, and children. Their 
flocks of sheep and goats were about five 
thousand, besides a great number of camels, 
horses, and asses. Horses and greyhounds 
they breed and train up for sale ; they nei- 
ther kill nor sell their ewe lambs. At set 
times a chapter in the Koran is read by the 
chief of each family, either m or near each 
tent, the whole family being gathered round, 
and very attentive.” Instead of the Koran 
of modern times, let us conceive of Abraham, 
and other patriarchal emirs, collecting their 
numerous dependents and teaching them the 
true religion, and we then see with what 
truth they are called the Lord’s “ prophets.” 

TREASURE. The Hebrew word signifies 
anything collected tc^ether, provisions, or 
magaaines. So they say, a treasure of corn, 
of wine, of oil, of honey, Jer. xli. 8 ; trea- 
sures of gold, silver, brass, Ezek. xxviii. 4 ; 
Dan. xi. 43. Snow, winds, hail, rain, waters, 
are in the treasuries of God, Psalm cxxxv. 
7 ; Jer. li. 16. The wise men opened their 
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treasures, Matt. ii. 11, that is, their packets, 
or bundles, to offer presents to our Saviour. 
Joseph acquainted his brethren, when they 
found their money returned in their sacks, 
that God had given them treasures. Genesis 
xliii. 23. The treasures of the house of God, 
whether in silver, corn, wine, or oil, were 
under the care of the Levites. The kings of 
Judah had also keepers of the treasures both 
in city and country, 1 Chron. xxvii. 25 ; and 
the places where these magazines were laid 
up were called treasure-cities. Pharaoh com- 
pelled the Hebrews to build him treasure- 
cities, or magazines. 

TREE is the first and largest of the vege- 
table kind, consisting of a single trunk, out 
of which spring forth branches and leaves. 
Heat is so essential to the growth of trees, 
that we see them grow larger and smaller in 
a sort of gradation as the climates in which 
they stand are more or less hot. The hottest 
countries yield, in general, the largest and 
tallest trees, and those, also, in much greater 
beauty and variety than the colder do ; and 
even those plants which are common to both 
arrive at a much greater bulk in the southern 
than in the noithern climates; nay, there 
are some regions so bleak and chill, that they 
raise no vegetables at all to any considerable 
height. Greenland, Iceland, and similar 
places, afford no trees at all ; and the slirubs 
w^hich grow in them are always little and low. 
In the warmer climates, where trees grow to 
a moderate size, any accidental diminution 
of the common heat is found very greatly to 
impede vegetation ; and even in England the 
cold summers we sometimes have give us 
an evident proof of this in the scarcity of 
produce from all our large fruit-trees. Heat, 
whatever be the producing cause, acts as well 
upon vegetation one way as another. Thus 
the heat of manure, and the artificial heat of 
coal-fires in stoves, are found to supply the 
place of the sun. Great numbers of the 
eastern trees, in their native soil, flower twice 
in a year, and some flower and bear ripe fiuit 
all the year round; and it is observed of 
these last, that they are at once the most 
frequent and tiie most useful to the inhabit- 
ants; their fruits, which always hang on 
them in readiness, containing cool juices, 
which are good in fevers, and other of the 
common diseases of hot countries The 
umbrageous foliage, with which the God of 
Providence has generally furnished all trees 
in warm climates, afforas a most refreshing 
and grateful shade to those who seek relief 
from the direct and hurtful rays of a tro- 
pical sun. 

The Land of Promise cannot boast, like 
many other countries, of extensive woods ; 
but considerable thickets of trees and of reeds 
sometimes arise to diversify and adorn the 
scene. Betiveen the Lake Samochonites and 
the Sea of Tiberias, the river Jordan is almost 
concealed by shady trees from the view of 
the traveller. When the waters of the Jor- 
dan are low, the Lake Samochonites is only a 
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marehii for the roost part dry and overgrown 
with shrubs and reeds. In these thickets, 
among other ferocious animals, the wild boar 
seeks a covert from the burning rays of the 
sun. Large herds of them are sometimes to 
be seen on the banks of the river, near the 
Sea of Tibenas, lying among the reeds, or 
feeding under the trees. Such moist and 
shady places are in all countries the favourite 
haunts of these fierce and dangerous animals. 
Those marshy coverts are styled woods in 
the sacred scriptures ; for the wild boar of 
the wood is the name which that creature 
receives from the royal Psalmist: “The 
boar out of the wood (loth waste it ; and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it,” Psalm 
Ixxx. 13. The wood of Ephraim, where the 
battle was fought between the forces of Ab- 
salom and the servants of David, was pro- 
bably a place of the same kind ; for the 
sacred historian observes, that the wood de- 
voured more people that day than the sword, 
2 Sam. xviii. 8. Some have supposed the 
meaning of this passage to be, that the soldi- 
ers of Absalom were destroyed by the wild 
beasts of the wood ; but it can scarcely be 
supposed, that in the reign of David, when 
the Holy Land was crowded with inha- 
bitants, the wild beasts could be so numer- 
ous in one of the woods as to cause such a 
destiuction. But, supposing the wood of 
liphraim to have been a morass covered w'th 
trees and bushes, like the haunts of the wild 
boar near the banks of Jordan, the difficulty 
is easily removed. It is certain that such a 
jilace nas more than once proved fatal to 
contending armies, partly by suffocating 
those who in the hurry of flight inadvertently 
venture over places incapable of supporting 
them, and partly by retarding them till their 
pursuers come up and cut them to pieces, 
in this manner a greater number of men than 
fell in the heat of battle may be destroyed. 
It is probable, however, that nothing more 
is intended by the sacred lusloriari, than the 
mention of a fact familiar to military men in 
all ages, and whatever kind of weapons were 
then employed in warfare, — that forests, 
especially such thick and impassable forests 
as are common in warm countries, constitute 
the very worst ground along which a dis- 
comfited army can be compelled to retreat. 
Their orderly ranks are broken ; the direction 
which each warrior for his own safety must 
take is uncertain ; and while one tumultuous 
mass is making a pass for itself through in- 
tervening brushwood and closely-matted 
jungle, and another is hurrying along a dif- 
ferent path and encountering similar or per- 
haps greater impediments, the cool and de- 
liberate pursuers, whether archers or sharp- 
shooters, enjoy an immense advantage in 
being able to choose their own points of an- 
noyance, and by flank or cross attacks to kill 
their retreating foes, with scarcely any risk 
to themselves, but with immense carnage to 
the routed army. 

Several critics imagine^ that by nn fl?, 
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rendered goodly trees,” Lev, x.xiii. 40, the 
citron tree is intended, nnj? yy, rendered 
“thick trees” in the same verse, and in 
Neh. viii. 15, Ezek. xx, 28, is the myrtle, ac- 
cording to the rabbins, the Chaldee para- 
phrase, Syriac version, and Deodatus. The 
word translated “grove” in Gen. xxi. 
33, has been variously translated. Parkhurst 
renders it an oak, and says, that from this 
word may be derived the name of the famous 
asylum, opened by Romulus between two 
groves of oak at Rome. On the other hand, 
Celsius, Michaelis, and Dr. Geddes render it 
the tamarisk, which is a lofty and beautiful 
tree, and grows abundantly in Egypt and 
Arabia. The same word in 1 Sam. xxii. 6 ; 
xxxi. 13, is rendered “a tree.” It must be 
noted too, that in the first of these places, 
the common version is equally obscure and 
contradictory, by making ramah a proper 
name : it signifies hillock or bank. Of the 
trees that produced precious balsams there 
was one in particular that long flourished in 
J udea, having been supposed to have been an 
object of great attention to Solomon, which 
was afterwards transplanted to Matarea, 
in Egypt, where it continued till about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, according to 
Maillet, who gives a description of it, drawn. 
It 18 supposed, from the Arabian authors, in 
which he says, “This shrub had two very 
differently coloured liarks, the one red, the 
other perfectly green; that they tasted 
strongly like incense and turpentine, and 
when bruised between the fingers they smelt 
very nearly like cardamoms This balsam, 
wliicli was extremely precious and celebrated, 
and was used by the Coptic church in their 
chrism, was produced by a very low shrub ; 
and it is said, that all those shrubs that pro« 
duced balsams are everywhere low, ana do 
not exceed two or three cubits in height.” 

Descriptions of the principal trees and 
shrubs mentioned in holy writ the reader 
will find noticed in distinct articles under 
their several denominations, 

TRIBE. Jacob having twelve sons, who 
were the heads of so many great families, 
which altogether formed a great nation; 
every one of these families was called a tribe 
But Jacob on his death-bed adopted Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, ana would 
have them also to constitute two tribes of 
Israel, Genesis xlviii. 5. Instead of twelve 
tribes, there were now thirteen, that of Jo- 
seph being divided into two. However, in the 
distribution of lands to each which Joshua 
made by the order of God, they counted but 
twelve tribes, and made but twelve lots. 
For the tribe of Levi, which was appointed 
to the service of the tabernacle of the Lord, 
had no share in the distribution of the land, 
but only some cities in which to dwell, and 
the first-fruits, tithes, and oblations of the 
people, which was all their subsistence^ The 
twelve tribes continued united under one 
head, making but one state, one people, an^ 
one monarchy, till after the death of Solo- 
3 R 3 
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mon. . Then ten of the tribes of Israel re- 
volted from the house of Da\id, and received 
for their king Jeroboam, the son of Nebat; 
and only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
continued under the government of Reho- 
boam« This separation may be looked upon 
as the chief cause of those great misfortunes 
that afterwards happened to those two king- 
doms, and to the whole Hebrew nation. 
For, first, it was the cause of the alteration 
and change of the old religion, and of the 
ancient worship of their forefathers. Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat substituted the wor- 
ship of golden calves for the worship of 
the true (lod; which was the occasion of 
the ten tribes forsaking the temple of the 
Lord, Secondly, this schism caused an ir- 
reconcilable hatred between the ten tribes, 
and those of Judah and Benjamin, and cre- 
ated numerous wars and disputes between 
them. The Lord, being provoked, delivered 
them up to their enemies. Tiglath-Pileser 
first took away captive the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, Naphtali, and the half-tribe of Manas - 
seh, which were beyond Jordan, and carried 
them beyond the Euphrates, 2 Kings xv. 29; 

1 Chron. v. 2C ; A. M. 3264. Some years 
after, Shalmaneser king of Assyria took the 
city of Samaria, destroyed it, took away the 
rest of the inhabitants of Israel, carried them 
beyond the Euphrates, and sent other in- 
habitants into the country to cultivate and 
posssess it, 2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 10, 11. 
Thus ended the kingdom of the ten tribes of 
Israel, A. M. 3263. As to the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, who remained under the go- 
vernment of the kings of the family of David, 
they continned a much longer time in their 
own country. But at last, after they had 
filled up the measure of their iniquity, God 
delivered them all into the hands of their 
enemies. Nebuchadnezzar took the city of 
Jerusalem, entirely ruined it, and took away 
all the inhabitants of Judah and Benjamin to 
Babylon, and the other provinces of his em- 
pire, A. M. 3416. The return from this cap- 
tivity is stated in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. See Jews. 

TRl BUT E . The H ebrews acknowledged 
none for sovereign over them but God alone: 
whence Josephus calls their government a 
theocracy, or divipe government. They ac- 
knowledged the sovereign dominion of God 
by a tribute, or capitation-tax, of half a she- 
kel a head, which every Israelite paid yearly, 
Kxod. XXX. 13. Our iSaviour, in the gospel, 
thus reasons with St. Peter : ** What thinkest 
thou, Simon ? of whom do the kings of the 
earth take custom or tribute ? of their own 
children, or of strangers?” Matt. xvii. 25, 
meaning, that as he was the Son of God, he 
ought to 9e exempt from this capitation-tax. 
We do not find that either the kings or the 
judges of the Hebrews, when they were them- 
selves Jews, demanded any tribute of them. 
Solomon, at the beginning of his reign, I 
Kings xl. 22, 33; ^ Chron. viii. 9, compelled 
il:e (..'anaanites, who W0re left in the coun- 
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try, to pay him tribute, and to perfonn the 
drudgery of the public works he had under- 
taken. As to the children of Israel, he 
would not suffer one of them to be employed 
upon them, but made them his soldiers, mi- 
nisters, and chief officers, to command his 
armies, his chariots, and his horsemen. Yet, 
afterwards, towards the end of his reign, be 
imposed a tribute upon them, and made them 
work at the public buildings, 1 Kings v. J3, 
14; ix. 15; xi. 27; which much alienated 
their minds from him, and sowed the seeds 
of that discontent which afterwards appeared 
in an open revolt, by the rebellion of.Jfero- 
boam the son of Nebat ; who was at first 
indeed obliged to take shelter in Egypt. But 
afterwards the defection became general, by 
the total revolt of the ten tribes. Hence it 
was, that the Israelites said to Rehoboam 
the son of Solomon, “ Thy father made our 
yoke grievous; now, therefore, make thou 
the grievous service of thy father, and the 
heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, 
and we will serve thee,” 1 Kings xii. 4. It 
is needless to observe, that the Israelites 
were frequently subdued by foreign princes, 
who laid great taxes and tribute upon them, 
to which fear and necessity compelled them 
to submit. Yet in the latter times, that is, 
after Archelaus had been banished to Vienne 
in France, in the si.vth year of the vulgar 
era, and after Judea was reduced to a pro- 
vince, Augustus sent Quinnius into this 
country, to take a new poll of the people, 
and to make a new estimate of their sub- 
stance, that he might thereby regulate the 
tribute that every one was to pay to the 
Romans. Then Judas, sumamed the Gali- 
lean, formed a sedition, and made an insur- 
rection, to oppose the levying of this tribute. 
See in St. Matthew xxii. 16, 17, &c. the an- 
swer that Jesus Christ returned to the pha- 
risee, who came with an insidious design of 
tempting him, and asked him, whether or 
not it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar ? 
and in John viii. 33, where the Jews boast 
of having never been slaves to any body, of 
being a free nation, that acknowledged God 
only for master and sovereign. 

TRINITY. ITiat nearly all the pagan 
nations of antiquity, says Bishop Tomline, in 
their various theological systems, acknow- 
ledged a kind of Trinity, has been fully 
evinced by those Iqjarned men wh6 have 
made the heathen mythology the subject of 
their elaborate inquiries. The almost uni- 
versal prevalence of this doctrine in the 
gentile kingdoms must be considered as a 
strong argument in favour of its truth. The 
doctrine itself hears such striking internal 
marks of a divine original, and is so very 
unlikely to have been the invention of mere 
human reason, that there is no way of ac- 
counting for the general adoption of so sin- 
gular a belief, but by supposing that it was 
reveled by God to the early patriarchs, and 
that it was transmitted by them to their pos- 
terityi In its progress, indeed, to remote 
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countries, and to distant generations^ this 
belief became depraved and corrupted in the 
highest decree ; and he alone who brought 
‘‘life and immortality to light,” could re- 
store it to its original simplicity and purity. 
The discovery of the existence of this doc- 
trine in the early ages, among the nations 
whose records have been the best preserved, 
has been of great service to the cause of 
Christianity, and completely refutes the as- 
sertion of infidels and sceptics, that the 
sublime and mysterious doctrine of the Tri- 
nity pwes its origin to the philosophers of 
Greece. “ If we extend,” says Mr. Maurice, 
“ our eye through the remote region of anti- 
quity, we shall find this very doctrine, which 
the primitive Christians are said to have bor- 
rowed from the Platonic school, universally 
and immemorially flourishing in all those 
countries where history and tradition have 
united to fix those virtuous ancestors of the 
hunian race, who, for their distinguished 
attainments in piety, were admitted to a 
familiar intercourse with Jehovah and the 
angels, the divine heralds of Ins commands.” 
The same learned author justly considers the 
two first verses of the Old Testament as con- 
taining very strong, if not decisive, evidence 
in support ot the truth of this doctrine : 
Elohim, a noun substantive of the plural 
number, by which the Creator is expiessed, 
appears as evidently to point towards a plu- 
rality of persons in the divine nature, as 
the verb in the singular, with which it is 
joined, does to the unity of that nature : “ In 
the beginning God created;” with strict at- 
tention to grammatical propriety, the passage 
should be rendered, “ In the beginning Gods 
created,” but our belief in the unity of God 
forbids us thus to translate the word Elohim. 
Since, therefore, Elohim is plural, and no 
plural can consist of less than two in num- 
ber, and since creation can alone be the 
work of Deity, we are to understand by this 
term so particularly used in this place, God 
the Father, and the eternal Logos, or Word 
of God; that Logos whom St. John, supply- 
ing us with an excellent comment upon this 
passage, says, was in the beginning with 
God, and who also was God. As the Father 
and the Son are expressly pointed out in the 
first verse of this chapter, so is thqi. Third 
Person jin the blessed Trinity not less deci- 
sively revealed to us ift Gen. i. 2 : And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters:” “brooded upon” the water, mci- 
havit, as a hen broods over her eggs. Thus 
we sec the Spirit exerted upon this occasion 
an active effectual energy, by that energy 
agitating the vast abyss, and infusing into 
it a powerful vital principle. 

Elohim seems to be the general appella- 
tion by which the Triune Godhead is collec- 
tively distinguished in scripture ; and in the 
concise history of the creation only, the ex- 
pression, bura Elohim^ “the Gods created,” 
18 used ^ove thirty times, llie combining 
this plural noun with a verb in the singular 
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would not appear so remarkable, if Moses 
had uniformly adhered to that mode of ex* 
ression ; for then it would be evident that 
e adopted the mode used by the gentiles 
in speaking of their false gods in the plural 
number, but by joining with it a singular 
verb or adjective, rectified a phrase that 
might appear to give a direct sanction to the 
error of polytheism. But, in reality, the 
reverse is the fact ; for m Deut. xxxii. 15, 17, 
and other places, he uses the singular num- 
ber of this very noun to express the Deity, 
though not employed in the august work of 
creation : “ He forsook God,” Eloah; “ they 
sacrificed to devils not to God,” Eloah, 
But farther, Moses himself uses this very 
word Elohim with verbs and adjectives in 
the plural. Of this usage Dr. Allix enu- 
merates many other striking instances that 
might be brought from the Pentateuch ; 
and other inspired writers use it in the 
same manner m various parts of the Old 
Testament, Job xxxv. 10; Joshua xxiv. 19; 
Psalm cix. 1 ; Ecclesiastes xii. 1 ; 2 Samuel 
vii. 23. It must appear, therefore, to every 
reader of reflection, exceedingly singular, 
that when Moses was endeavouring to estab- 
lish a theological system, of which the unity 
of the Godhead was the leading principle, 
and in which it differed from all other sys- 
terns, he should make use of terms directly 
im})licative of a plurality in it ; yet so deeply 
was the awful truth under consideiatioii im- 
pressed upon the mind of the Hebrew legis- 
lator, that this is constantly clone by Inm ; 
and, indeed, as Allix has observed, there 
scarcely any method of speaking from which 
a plurality in Deity may be inferred, that is 
not used either by himself in the Pentateuch, 
or by the other inspired writers in various 
parts of the Old Testament. A plural is 
joined with a verb singular, as in the passage 
cited before from (ienesis i. 1 ; a plural is 
joined with a verb plural, as in Gen. xxxv. 7, 
“And Jacob called the name of the place 
El-heth-el, because the Gods there appeared 
to him ; ” a plural is joined with an adjective 
plural, Joshua xxiv. 19, “You cannot serve 
the Lord; for he is the holy Gods.” 'Jo these 
passages, if we add that remarkable one 
from Ecclesiastes, “ Remember thy Creators 
m the days of thy youth, and the predomi- 
nant use of the terms, Jehovah JiJlohim, or, 
the “ Lord thy Gods,” which occur a hun- 
dred times in the law, (the word Jehovah 
implying the unity of the essence, and Elo- 
him a plurality in that unity,) we must allow 
that nothing can be more plainly marked 
than this doctrine m the ancient scriptures. 

'liiough the august name of Jehovah in a 
more peculiar manner belongs tp God the 
Father, yet is that name, in various parts of 
scripture, applied to each person in the holy 
Trinity. The Hebrews considered that name 
in so sacred a light, that they never pro- 
nounced it, and used the word Adonai in- 
stead of it. It was, indeed, a name that 
ranked first among their profoundest cabala ; 
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a inyfttery, sublime, ineffable, inccwnmunica* 
ble. It was called tetragrammaton, or the 
name of four letters, and these lettew are 
jod, he, mu, he, the proper pronunciation of 
which, from long disuse, is said to be no 
longer known to the Jews themselves. This 
awful name was first revealed by God to 
Moses from the centre of the burning bush; 
and Josephus, who, as well as scripture, 
relates tliis circumstance, evinces his vene- 
ration for it, by calling it the name which 
his religion did not permit him to mention. 
From this word the pagan title of lao and 
Jove IS, with the greatest probability, sup- 
posed to have been originally formed ; and 
in the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, there is 
an oath still extant to this purpose, “ By 
Him who has the four letters.” As the 
name Jehovah, however, in some instances 
applied to the Son and the Holy Spirit, was 
the proper name of Gwi the lather, so is 
Logos in as peculiar a manner the appropri- 
ated name of God the Son. The Chaldee 
Paraphrasts translate the original Hebrew 
text by Mimra da Jehovah, literally, “ the 
Word of Jehovah,” a term totally different, 
as Bishop Kidder has incontestably proved, 
in its signification, and in its general appli- 
cation among the Jews, from the Hebrew 
dabar, which simply means a discourse or 
decree, and is properly rendered hy pithgam. 
In the Septuagmt translation of the Bible, a 
woik supposed by the Jews to have been 
undertaken by men immediately inspired 
from above, the former term is universally 
rendered Aifyof, and it is so rendered and so 
understood by Philo and all the more ancient 
rabbins. The name of the third person in 
the ever -blessed Trinity has descended unal- 
tered from the days of Moses to our own 
time ; for, as well in the sacred writings as 
by the I’arffumists, and by the modern doc- 
tors of the Jewish church, he is styled Huach 
Hakhodesh, the Holy Spirit. He is some- 
times, however, in the rabbinical books, de- 
nominated by Shechinah, or glory of Jeho- 
vah ; in some places he is called Sephirah, 
or Wisdom; and in others the Bmah, or 
Understanding. From the enumeration of 
these circumstances, it must be sufficiently 
evident to the mind which unites piety and 
reflection, that so far from being silent upon 
the subject, the ancient scriptures commence 
with an avowal of this doctrine, and that, in 
fact, the creation was the result of the joint 
operations of the Trinity. 

If the argument above oflfered should still 
appear inconclusive, the twenty-sixth verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis contains so 
pointed an attestation to the truth of it, that, 
when duly considered, it must stagger the 
most hardened sceptic; for in that text not 
only the plurality is unequivocally expressed, 
but the act whicn is the peculiar prerogative 
of Deity is mentioned togetlier with that 
plurality, the one circumstance illustrating 
the other, and both being highW elucidatory 
of this doctrine ; And Goa (Elohim) said, 
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Let tts make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” Why the Deity should speak of 
himself in the plural number, unless that 
Deity consisted of more than one person, it 
is difficult to conceive ; for the answer given 
by the modern Jews, that this is only a 
figurative mode of expression, implmg the 
high dignity of the speaker, and that it is 
usual for earthly sovereigns to use this lan- 
guage by way of distinction, is futile, for 
two reasons. In the first place, it is highly 
degrading to the Supreme Majesty to sup- 
pose be would take his model of spq^king 
and thinking from man, though it is highly 
consistent with the vanity of man, to arrogate 
to himself, as doubtless was the case in the 
licentiousness of succeeding ages, the style 
and imagined conceptions of Deity ; and it 
will be remembered, that these solemn words 
were spoken before the creation of any of those 
mortals, whose false notions of greatness 
and sublimity the Almighty is thus impiously 
supposed to adopt. In truth, there does not 
seem to be any real dignity in an expression, 
which, when used by a human sovereign in 
relation to himself, approaches very near to 
absurdity. The genuine fact, however, ap- 
pears to be this. When the tyrants of the 
east first began to assume divine honours, 
they assumed likewise the majestic language 
appropriated to, and highly becoming, the 
Deity, but totally inapplicable to man. The 
error was propagated from age to age through 
a long succession of despots, and at length 
Judaic apostasy arrived at such a pitch of 
profane absurdity, as to affirm that very 
phraseology to be borrowed from man which 
was the original and peculiar language of the 
Divinity. It was, indeed, remarkably perti- 
nent tvlien applied to Deity ; for, in a suc- 
ceeding chapter, we have more decisive 
authority for what is thus asserted, where 
the Lord God himself says, “Behold, the 
man is become as one of us ; ” a very singular 
expression, which some Jewish commenta- 
tors, with equal effrontery, contend was 
spoken by the Deity to the council of angels, 
that, according to their assertions, attended 
him at the creation. From the name of the 
Lord God being used in so empbatical a 
manner, it evidently appears to be addressed 
to those sacred persons to whom it wal be- 
fore said, “Let us make man;” for^ould 
indeed the omnipotent Jehovah, presiding 
in a less dignified council, use words that 
have such an evident tendency to place the 
Deity on a level with created beings ? 

The first passage to be adduced from the 
New Testament in proof of this important 
doctrine of the Trinity, is, the charge and 
commission which our Saviour gave to his 
apostles, to “go and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” Matt, 
xxviii. 19. The gospel is everywliere in 
scripture represented as a covenanjt or con- 
ditional offer of eternal salvation from God 
to man; and baptism was the appointed ordi- 
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nance by wbicb men were to be admitted 
into that covenant, by which that offer was 
made and accepted. This covenant being to 
be made with God himself, the ordinance 
must of course be performed in his name ; 
but Christ directed that it should be per- 
formed in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and therefore 
we conclude that God is the same as the 
Father, the Son, and the Holjr Ghost. Since 
baptism is to be performed in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
they must be all three persons ; and since no 
superiority or difference whatever is men- 
tioned in this solemn form of baptism, we 
conclude that these three persons are all of 
one substance, power, and eternity. Are we 
to be baptized in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and is it 
possible that the Father should be self- 
existent, eternal, the Lord God Omnipotent; 
and that the Son, in whose name we are 
equally baptized, should be a mere man, 
born of a woman, and subject to all the 
frailties and imperfections of human nature ? 
or, is it possible that the Holy Ghost, in 
whose name also we are equally baptized, 
should be a bare energy or operation, a 
quality or power, without even personal 
existence ? Our feelings, as well as our rea- 
son, revolt from the idea of such disparity. 

This argument wiU derive great strength 
from the practice of the early ages, and 
from the observations which we meet with 
in several of the ancient fathers relative to it. 
We learn from Ambrose, that persons at the 
time of their baptism, declared their belief 
in the three persons of the Holy Trinity, and 
that they were dipped in the water three 
times. In his Treatise upon the Sacraments 
he says, “ Thou wast asked at thy baptism. 
Dost thou believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty? and thou didst reply, I believe, and 
thou wast dipped ; a second time thou wast 
asked, Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ the 
Lord ? thou didst answer again, I believe, and 
thou wast dipped ; a third time the question 
was repeated. Dost thou believe in the IJoly 
Ghost ? and the answer was, 1 believe, then 
thou wast dipped a third time.” It is to be 
noticed, that the belief, here expressed sepa- 
rately, in the three persons of the Trinity, is 
preciaiely the same in all. Tertullian, Basil, 
and Jerom, all mention this practice of trine 
immersion as ancient ; and Jerom says, “We 
are thrice dipped in the water, that the mys- 
tery of the Trinity may appear to be but one. 
We are not baptized in the names of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, but in one name, 
which is God’s ; and, therefore, though we 
be thrice put under water to represent the 
mystery of the Trinity, yet it is reputed but 
one baptism.” Thus the mysterious union 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
as one God, was, in the opinion of the 
purer ages of the Christian church, clearly 
expressed in this form of baptism. By it 
the primitive Christians understood the 
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Father’s gracious acceptance of the atone* 
ment offered by the Messiah ; the peculiar 
protection of the Son, our great High Priest 
and Intercessor; and the readiness of the 
Holy Ghost to sanctify, to assist, and to 
comfort all the obedient foUowers of Christ, 
confirmed by the visible gift of tongues, of 
prophecy, and divers other gifts to the first 
disciples. And as their great Master’s 
instructions evidently distinguished these 
persons from each other, without any differ- 
ence in their authority or power, all standing 
forth as equally dispensing the benefits of 
Christianity, as equally the objects of the 
faith required in converts upon admission 
into the church, they clearly understood 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost were likewise equally the objects of 
their grateful worship: this fuUy appears 
from their prayers, doxologies, hymns, and 
creeds, which are still extant. 

The second passage to be produced in sup- 
port of the doctrine now under considera- 
tion, is, the doxology at the conclusion of 
St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you.” The manner in which 
Christ and the Holj' Ghost are here men- 
tioned, implies that they are persons, for 
none but persons can confer grace or fellow- 
ship; and these three great blessings of 
grace, love, and fellowship, being respec- 
tively prayed for by the inspired apostle 
from Jesus Christ, God the Father and tli^ 
Holy Ghost, without any intimation of dis 
parity, we conclude that these three persons 
are equal and divine. This solemn benedic- 
tion may therefore be considered as another 
proof of the Trinity, since it acknowledges 
the divinity of Jesus Christ and ol the Holy 
Ghost. The third passage is the following 
salutation or benediction in the beginning of 
the Revelation of St. John: “Grace and 
peace from Him which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; and from the seven 
spirits which are before his throne, and from 
Jesus Christ.” Here the Father is described 
by a periphrasis taken from his attribute of 
eternity ; and “ the seven spirits” is a mystical 
expression for the Holy Ghost, used upon 
this occasion either because the salutation is 
addressed to seven churches, every one of 
which had partaken of the Spirit, or because 
seven was a sacred number among the Jews, 
denoting both variety and perfection, and in 
this case alluding to the various gifts, admi- 
nistrations, and operations of the Holy Ghost. 
Since grace and peace are prayed for from 
these three persons jointly and without dis- 
crimination, we infer an equality in their 
power to dispense those blessings ; and we 
further conclude that these three persons 
together constitute the Supreme Being, who 
is alone the object of prayer, and is alone the 
Giver of every good and of every perfect 
gift. It might be right to remark, that the 
seven spirits cannot mean angels, since 
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prayers are never in scripture addressed to 
angels, nor are blessings ever pronounced 
in their name. It is unnecessary to quote 
any of the numerous passages in which the 
Father is singly called God, as some of them 
must be recollected by every one, and the 
divinity of the Father is not called m ques- 
tion by any sect of Christians ; and those 
passages which prove the divinity of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost separately, will 
be more properly considered under those 
heads. In the mean time we may observe, 
that if it shall appear from scripture, that 
Christ is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, 
it will follow, since we are assured that there 
is but one God, that the three persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, by a 
mysterious union, constitute the one God, 
or, as it is expressed in the first article of 
the church of England : “ There is a Trinity 
in Unity ; and in the unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons of one substance, 
power, and eternity, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost/’ 

The word I rinity does not occur in scrip- 
ture, nor do we find it in any of the early 
confessions of faith ; but this is no argument 
against the doctrine itself, since we learn 
from the fathers of the first three centuries, 
that the divinity of the iSon and of the Holy 
Ghost was, from the days of the apostles, 
acknowledged by the catholic church, and 
that those who mam tamed a contrary opi- 
nion were considered as heretics; and as 
every one knows that neither the divinity of 
file Father, nor the unity of the Godhead, 
was ever called in question at any period, it 
follows that the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity has been in substance, in all its con- 
stituent parts, always known among Chris- 
tians. In the fourth century it liecame the 
subject of eager and general controversy; 
and It was not till then that this doctrine 
was particularly discussed. While there 
was no denial or dispute, proof and defence 
were unnecessary : Nun.qu.td mint perfect^ de 
'IVinitate tractutum es'i, antequam oblatrarmt 
Ariani But this doctrine is positively men- 
tioned as being admitted among catholic 
Christians, by writers who lived long before 
that age of controversy. Justin Martyr, in 
refuting the charge oi atheism urged against 
Christians, because they did not believe in 
the gods of the heathen, expressly says, 
“ We worship and adore the Father, and the 
Son, who came from him and taught us 
these things, and the prophetic Spii it ; and 
soon after, in the same Apology, he under- 
takes to show the reasonableness of the 
honour paid by Christians to the Father in 
the first place, to the Son in the second, and 
to the Holy Ghost in the third ; and says, 
that their assigning the second place to a 
crucified man, was, by unbelievers, denomi- 
nated madness, because they were ignorant 
of the mystery, which he then proceeds to 
explain. Athenagoras, in replying to the 
charge of atheism urged against Chris- 


tians, because they refused to worship the 
false gods of the heathen, says, “ Who would 
not wonder, when he knows that we, who 
call uuon God the Father, and God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit, showing their 
power in the unity, and their distinction in 
order, should be called atheists?” Clement 
of Alexandria not only mentions three divine 
persons, but invokes them as one only God. 
Praxeas, Sabellius, and other Unitarians, 
accused the orthodox Christians of tntheism, 
which is of itself a clear proof that the ortho- 
dox worshipped the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; and though in reality they 
considered these three persons as constitut- 
ing the one true God, it is obvious that 
their enemies might easily represent that 
worship as an acknowledgment of three 
Gods. Tertullian, in writing against Prax- 
eas, maintains, that a "1 rinity rationally con- 
ceived IS consistent with truth, and that 
unity irrationally conceived forms heresy. 
He had before said, in speaking of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, that “ there are 
three of pne substance, and of one condition, 
and of one power, because there is one God ; ” 
and he afterwards adds, “ The connexion of 
the Father in the Son, and of the Son in the 
Comfoiter, makes three united together, the 
one with the other; which three are one 
thing, not one person ; as it is said, I and 
the Father are one thing, with regard to the 
unity of substance, not to the singularity of 
number and he also expressly says, ** The 
Father is God, and the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God;” and again, “The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be- 
lieved to be three, constitute one God.” 
And in another pait of his works he says, 
“There is a Trinity of one Divinity, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
And Tertullian not only maintains these doc- 
trines, but asserts that they were prior to 
any heresy, and had, indeed, been the faith 
of Christians ftom the hrst promulgation of 
the gospel. To these writers of the second 
century, we may add Origen and Cyprian in 
the third; the former of whom mentions 
baptism (alluding to its appointed form) as 
“ the source and fountain of graces to him 
who dedicates himself to the divinity of the 
adorable Trinity.” And the latter,^ after 
reciting the same form of baptism, says that 
“ by It Christ delivered the doctrine of the 
Trinity, unto which mystery or sacrament 
the nations were to be baptized.” Jt would 
be easy to multiply quotations upon this 
subject; but these are amply sufficient to 
show the opinions of the early fathers, and 
to refute the assertion that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was an invention of the fourth 
century. To these positive testimonies may 
be subjoined a negative argument : those 
who acknowledged the divinity of Christ and 
of the Holy Ghost, are never called heretics 
by anv writer of the first three centuries; 
and this circumstance is surely a strong 
proof that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
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the doctrine of the primitive church ; more 
especially, since the names of those who first 
denied the divinity of Christ and of the Holy 
Ghost, are transmitted to us as of persons 
who dissented from the common faith of 
Christians. 

But while we contend that the doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity is founded in scripture, 
and supported by the authority of the early 
Christians, we must acknowledge that it is 
not given to man to understand in what 
manner the three persons are united, or how, 
separately and jointly, they are God. It 
would, perhaps, have been well, if divines, 
in treating this awful and mysterious subject, 
had confined themselves to the expressions 
of scripture ; for the moment we oegin to 
explain it beyond the written word of God, 
we plunge ourselves into inextricable difli- 
culties. And how can it be otherwise ? Is 
it to be expected that our finite understand- 
ings should be competent to the full compre- 
hension of the nature and properties of an 
infinite Being? ‘‘Can we find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection,” Job xi. 7 ; or pene- 
trate into the essence of the Most High ? 
“God is a Spirit,” John iv. 24, and our 
gross conceptions are but ill-adapted to the 
contemplation of a pure and spiritual Being. 
We know not the essence of our own mind, 
nor the precise distinction of its several 
faculties ; and why then should we hope to 
comprehend the personal cliaracters which 
exist in the Godhead? “If 1 tell you 
earthly things, and you understand them 
not, how shall ye understand if I tell you 
heavenly things r ” When we attempt to 
investigate the nature of the Deity, whose 
existence is commensurate with eternity, by 
whose power the universe was created, and 
by whose wisdom it is governed; whose 
presence fills all space, and whose knowledge 
extends to the thoughts of every man m 
every age, and to the events of all places, 
past, present, and to come, the mind is 
quickly lost in the vastness of these ideas, 
and, unable to find any sure guide to direct 
its progress, it becomes, at every step, more 
bewildered and entangled in the endless 
mazes of metaphysical abstraction. “ God 
is a God that hidetb himself.” “ We cannot 
by searching find out God.” “ Behold, 
God is great, and we know him not,” Job 
xxiii. 9 ; xi. 7 ; xxxvi. 26. “ Such knowledge 
is too wonderful and excellent for us ; it is 
high; we cannot attain unto it,” Psalm 
cxxxix. 6. It is for us, simply and in that 
docile spirit which becomes us, to receive 
the testimony of God as to himself, and to 
fix ourselves upon that firmest of all founda- 
tions, and most rational of all evidence, 
“ Thus saith the Lord.” ^ 

TRIUMPHS, Military. The Hebrews, 
under the direction of inspired prophets, 
celebrated their victories by triumphal pro- 
cessions, the women and children dancing, 
and playing upon musical instraments, and 
unging hymns and songs of triumph to the 
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living and true God. The song of Mpsea 
at the Red Sea, which was sung by Miriam 
and the women of Israel to the dulcet beat 
of the timbrel, is a majestic example of the 
triumphal hymns of the ancient Hebrews. 
The song of Deborah and Barak, after the 
decisive battle in which Sisera lost his life, 
and Jabin his dominion over the tribes of 
Israel, is a production of the same sort, in 
which the spirit of genuine heroism and of 
true religion are admirably combined. But 
the song which the women of Israel chanted 
when they went out to meet Saul and his vic- 
torious army, after the death of Goliath, and 
the discomfiture of the Philistines, possesses 
somewhat of a different character, turning 
chiefly on the valorous exploits of Saul and 
the youthful champion of Israel : “ And it 
came to pass, as they came, when David was 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistine, 
that the women came out of all the cities of 
Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king 
Saul with tabrets, with joy, and with instru- 
ments of music : and the women answered 
one another as they played, and said, Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands,” I Sam. xviii 6, 7, But the most 
remarkable festivity, perhaps, on the records 
of history, was celebrated by Jehoshapbat, 
the king of Judah, in a succeeding age. 
When that religious prince led forth his army 
to battle against a powerful confederacy of 
his neighbours, he appointed a band of sa- 
cred music to march in front, praising the 
beauty of holiness as they went before tho 
army, “ and to say. Praise the Lord, for his 
mercy endureth for ever.” After the dis- 
comfiture of their enemies, he assembled bis. 
army in the valley of Beracha, near the 
scene of victory, where they resumed the 
anthem of religious praise : “ Then they re- 
turned, every man of Judah and Jerusalem,, 
and Jehoshapbat in the fore front of them, 
to go again to Jerusalem w*th joy; for the 
Lord had made them to rejoice over their 
enemies. And they came to Jerusalem with 
salteries, and harps, and trumpets, unto the- 
ouse of the Lord,” 2 Chron. xx. 21, 27. In- 
stead of celebrating his own heroism, or the 
valour of his troops, on this memorable oc- 
casion, that excellent prince sang with his 
whole army the praises of the Lora of Hosts,, 
who disposes of the victory according to his 
pleasure. This conduct was becoming the 
descendant and successor of David, the man 
according to God’s own heart, and a religious 
people, the peculiar inheritance of Jehovah. 

The Roman conquerors used to carry 
branches of palm in their hands when they 
went in triumph to the capitol; and soine- 
times wore the toga palmata, a garment with, 
the figures of palm-trees upon it, which were 
interwoven in the fabric. In the same tri- 
umphant attitude, the apostle John beheld 
in vision those who had overcome by the 
blood of the Lamb, standing “ before the 
throne, clothed with white rooes, and palms 
in their hands,” Rev. v*v 9. The highest 
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military honour which could !)e obtained in 
the Roman state, was a triumph, or solemn 
rocession, in which a victorious general and 
is army advanced through the city to the 
capltoL He set out from the (campus Mar- 
tins, and proceeded along the Via Trium- 
phalis, ana from thence through the most 
public places of the city. The streets were 
strewed with flowei s, and the altars smoked 
with incense. First went a numerous band 
of music, singing and playing triumphal 
songs ? next were led the oxen to be sacri- 
ficed, having their horns gilt, and their heads 
adorned with fillets and garlands ; then, in 
carriages, w'ere brought the spoils taken from 
the enemy ; also golden crowns sent by the 
allied and tributary states. The titles of the 
vanquished nations were inscribed on wooden 
frames ; and images or representations of the 
conquered countries and cities were ex- 
hibited. 'I'he captive leaders followed in 
chains, with their children and attendants ; 
after the captives came the lictors, having 
their faces wreathed with laurel, followed by 
a great company of musicians and dancers, 
dressed like satyrs, and wearing crowns of 
gold ; in the midst of whom was a pantomime, 
clothed in a female garb, whose business it 
was, with his looks and gestures, to insult 
the vanquished ; a long train of persons fol- 
lowed, carrying jierfumes ; after them came 
the general, dressed in purjile, embroidered 
w'lth gold, with a crown of laurel onlus head, 
a branch of laurel in his right hand, and in 
his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on 
the top, his face painted with vermilion, and 
a golden ball hanging fiom his neck on his 
breast ; be ^tood upright in a gilded chariot, 
adorned with ivory, and drawn liy four white 
horses, attended by his relations, and a great 
crowd of citizens, all in white. His children 
rode in the chariot along with him ; his 
lieutenants and military tribunes, commonly 
by Ins siiie. After the general followed the 
consuls and senators, on foot ; and the whole 
procession was closed by the victorious army 
dniwn uj) in order, crowned with laurel, and 
decorated with the gifts which they had re- 
ceived for their valour, singing their own 
and their general’s praises. The triumphal 
})rocc^ssion was not confined to the Romans ; 
the Greeks had a similar custom; for the 
conquerors used to make a procession 
through the middle of their city, crowned 
with garlands, repeating hymns and songs, 
and brandishing their spears; the captives 
followed in chains, and all their spoils were 
exposed to public view. 

The great apostle of the gentiles alludes 
to these splendid triumphal scenes in his 
Epistles to the Ephesians, where he men- 
tions the glorious ascension of bis Redeemer 
into heaven: “When he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men,” Epn. iv. 8. ^fhese words are a 

2 notation from the sixtv-eighth Psalm, where 
>avid in spint describes the ascension of 
Messiah in very glowing colours “ 'flie 
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chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels: the Lord is among 
them, as in Sinai, in the holy place. Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led cap- 
tivity captive,” or an immense number of 
captives ; “ thou hast received gifts for 
men ; yea, for the rebellious also ; that the 
Lord God might dwell among them. Blessed 
be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with his 
benefits, even the God of our salvation. 
Selah,” Psalm Ixvhi. 17—19. Knowing the 
deep impression which such an allusion is 
calculated to make on the mind of a people 
familiarly acquainted with triumphal scenes, 
the apostle returns to it in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, which was written about the 
same time : “ Having spoiled principalities 
and powers, he made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it,” Col. ii. 15. 
After obtaining a complete victory over all 
his enemies, he ascended in splendour and 
triumph into his Father’s presence on the 
clouds of heaven, the chariots of the Most 
High, thousands of holy angels attending in 
his train ; he led the devil and all his angels, 
together with sin, the world, and death, as 
his spoils of war, and captives in chains, and 
exposed them to open contempt and shame, 
in the view of all his angelic attendants, 
triumphing like a glorious conqueror over 
them, in virtue of his cross, upon which he 
made complete satisfaction for sin, and by 
his own strength, without the assistance ot 
any creature, destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil. And as 
mighty princes were accustomed to scatter 
largesses among the people, and reward their 
companions in arms with a liberal hand, 
when, laden with the spoils of vanquished 
nations, they returned in triumph to their 
capital ; so the Conqueror of death and hell, 
when he ascended far above all heavens, and 
sat down in the midst of the throne, shed 
forth blessings of his grace and Holy 8pirit, 
upon people of every tongue and of every 
nation. 

The officers and soldiers, also, were re- 
w'arded according to their merit. Among 
the Romans, the noblest reward which a 
soldier could receive, was the crown, made 
of leaves. Alluding to this high distinc- 
tion, the apostle says to his son Timothy, 
“ I have fought a good fight ; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will give me at that day; and not to me, 
only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing,” 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. And lest any 
one should imagine that the Christian’s 
crown is perishable in its nature, and soon 
fades away, like a crown of oak leaves, the 
apostle Peter assures the faithful soldier of 
Christ that his crown is infinitely more valu- 
able and lasting : “Ye shall receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away,” 1 Peter v. 4. 
And this account is confirmed by St. James . 
“ Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion ; for when he is tried, he shall receive 
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the crown of life, which the Lord hath pro- 
mised to them that love him/’ James i. 12. 
The military crowns were conferred by the 
general in presence of his army ; and such 
as received them, after a public eulogium on 
their valour, were placed next his person. 
The Christian also receives his unmerited 
reward from the hand of the Captain of his 
salvation : Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life,” Rev. ii. 10. 
And, hke the brave veteran of ancient times, 
he is promoted to a place near his Lord : 
“ To him that overcometh, will I grant to 
sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father 
on his throne,” Rev. iii. 21. 

TROAS, a city of Phrygia, or of Mysia, 
upon the Hellespont, having the old city of 
Troy to the north, and that of Assos to the 
south. Sometimes the name of Troas is put 
for the province, wherein the city of Troy 
stood. St. Paul was at Troas, when he had 
the vision of the Macedonian inviting him to 
come and preach in that kingdom, Acts xvi. 

8. Besides this, the apostle was several times 
at Troas ; but we know nothing particular of 
his transactions there. Acts xx. 5, 6 ; 2 Cor. 
ii. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

TROPHIMUS, a disciple of St. Paul, and 
an Ephesian by birth. He came from Ephe- 
sus to Corinth with the apostle, and kept 
him company in his whole journey from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, A. D. 58, Acts xx 4. 
When St. Paul was m the temple there, the 
Jews laid hold of him, crying out, ‘‘Men 
of Israel, help ; this is the man that teacheth 
all men every where against the people, and 
the law, and this place; and farther, brought 
Creeks also into the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place,” Acts xxi. 28, 29. 
And this they said, because certain Jews of 
Ephesus having seen Trophimus with St. 
Paul in the city, whom they looked upon as 
a gentile, imagined that St. Paul had intro- 
duced him into the temple. The whole city 
was immediately in an uproar, and St. Paul 
was secured. Trophimus afterwards accom- 
panied St. Paul ; for that apostle writes to 
Timothy, that he had left Trophimus sick at 
Miletus, 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

TRU M PET. The Lord commanded M oses 
to make two trumpets of beaten silver, to 
be employed in calling the people together 
when they were to decamp, Num. x. 2, 3, &c. 
They also chiefly made use of these trum- 
pets, to proclaim the beginning of the civil 
year, the beginning of the sabbatical year, 
and the beginning of the jubilee. Lev. xxv. 

9, 10. Josephus says, that these trumpets 
were near a cubit long ; and had a tube, or 
pipe, of the thickness of a common flute. 
Their mouths were only wide enough to be 
blown into, and their ends were like those of 
a modern trumpet. At first there were but 
two in the camp, but afterwards a |^eater 
number were made. Even in the time of 
Joshua there were seven of them, Joshua 'id. 
4. At the dedication of the temple of Solo* 
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lOon six-score priests sounded as many trum« 
pets, 2 Chron. v. 12. Besides the sacred trum- 
pets of the temple, the use of which was re- 
strained to the priests only, in war there were 
others, which the geneiuls sometimes em- 
ployed for gathering their troops together. 
For example, Ehud sounded the trumpet, to 
assemble the Israelites against the Moabites, 
who oppressed them, and whose king Eglon 
he had lately slam, Judg. vi. 27« Gideon took 
a trumpet in his hand, and gave every one of 
his people one, when he assaulted the Mi- 
dianites. Judges vii. 2, 16. Joab sounded 
the trumpet, to give the signal of retreat to 
his soldiers, in the battle against those of 
Abner’s party, and in that against Absalom ; 
and lastly, in the pursuit of Sheba the son 
of Bichri, 2 Sam. li. 28 ; xviii* 16 ; xx. 22. 
The feast of trumpets was kept on the first 
day of the seventh month of the sacred year, 
the first of the civil year. See Music. 

TRUTH is used, 1. In opposition to false- 
hood, lies, or deceit, Prov. xii. 17, &c, 2. 

It signifies fidelity, sincerity, and punctu- 
ality in keeping promises ; and to truth taken 
in this sense is generally joined mercy or 
kindness, as in Gen. xxiv. 27, and other 
places of scripture. 3. Truth is put for the 
true doctrine of the gospel, Galatians iii. 1. 
4, Truth is put for the substance of the 
types and ceremonies of the law, John i. 17. 

TUBAL, the fifth son of Japheth. The 
scripture commonly joins together Tubal and 
Meshech, which makes it thought that they 
peopled countries bordering upon each other. 
The Chaldee interpreters, by Tubal and Me- 
‘fihech understand Italy and Asia, or rather 
Ausonia. Josephus accounts them to be 
Iberia and Cappadocia. St. Jerom affirms 
that Tubal represents the Spaniards, hereto- 
fore called llierians, Bochart is very copious 
in proving, that by Meshech and Tubal are 
intended the Muscovites and the Tibarenians. 

TUBAL-CAIN, or THUBAL-CAIN, son 
of Lamech the bigamous, and of Zillah, 
Gen. IX. 29, The scriptures tell us, that he 
was the father and inventor, or master, of 
the art of forging and managing iron, and of 
making all kinds of iron-work. There is 
great reason to believe that this was the 
Vulcan of the heathens. 

TURTLE, Tin, rpvy^y, Gen. xv. 9 ; Lev. 

i. 14; V. 7, 11 ; xii. 6, 8 ; xiv. 22, 30; xv. 
14, 29 ; Num. vi. 10 ; Psalm lx.xiv. 19 ; Cant. 

ii. 12; Jer. viii. 7 ; rpvyijy, Luke ii. 24. We 
have the authority of the Septuagint, the 
Targum, and of all the ancient interjpreters, 
for understanding this of the turtle. Indeed, 
it is one of those evident instances in which 
the name of the bird is by momatopma 
formed from its note or cry. The turtle is 
mentioned among migratory birds by Jere- 
miah viii. 7, and in this sense diflfers from 
the rest of its family, which are all stationary. 
The fact to which the prophet alludes is at- 
tested by Aristotle in these words : “ The 
pigeon and the dove are always present, but 
the turtle only in summer : that bird not 
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9 ten in winter.” And in another part of his connection was, by such a prophet, assumed 
work, he asserts that the dove remains, to exist, did really exist, if, again, no spe- 
whilo the turtle migrates. Varro, and other cific declaration be made, respecting the ty- 
ancient writers, make tlie like statement, pical character of any event or person, until 
Thus Solomon, ("ant. ii. 12, mentions the after the second event has occurred, which 
return of this l)ird as one of the indications is then declared to have been prefigured ; 
of spring ; “ The voice of the turle is heard the fact of preconcerted connection will rest 
in the land.” ‘See Dove. solely upon the authority of the person who 

TYCHICJUS, a disciple of St. Paul, whom advances the assertion. But, if we know, 
the apostle often em})loyed to carry his from other sources, that his w-ords are the 
letters to the several churches. He was of words of truth, our only inquiry will be, if 
the province of Asia, and accompanied St. he either distinctly asserts, or plainly infers, 
Paul, when, in A. 1). 58, he made his journey the existence of a designed correspondence, 
from (.’orinth to Jerusalem, Acts xx. iv. Jt The fact, then, of a preconcerted connection 
was he that carried the epistle to the Colos- between two senes of events, is capable 
sians, that to the Kpbesians, and the first to of being established in three ways : and 
Timothy. 8t. Paul did not send him merely the historical types may be accordingly ar- 
to carry his letters, but also to learn the ranged in three principal divisions. 8ome 
state of the chuiches, and to bring him an of them afford intrinsic evidence, that the 
account of them. Wherefore he calls him scriptures, which record them, are given by 
his dear brother, a faithful minister of the inspiration of God ; the others can be proved 
Lord, and his companion in the service of to exist only by assuming that fact : but all, 
God, Eph. vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7, 8. He had when once established, display the astonish- 
thonghts also of sending him into Crete, to ing power and wisdom of God ; and the 
preside over that church in the absence of importance of that scheme of redemption, 
Titus, lii. 12. which was ushered into the world with such 

type. This word is not frequently used magnificent preparations. In contemplating 
in scripture; but what it signifies is supposed this wonderful system, we discern one great 
to be very frequently implied. We usually intention interwoven, not only into the ver- 
consider a type as an example, pattern, or bal prophecies and extraordinary events of 
general similitude to a person, event, or the history of the Israelites, but into the 
thing which is to come : and in this it differs ordinary transactions of the lives of selected 
fiom a representation, memorial, or com- individuals, even fiorn the creation of the 
memoration of an event, &c., which is past, world. Adam was “ the figuie oi him that 
I'he Spirit of God has adopted a variety of was to come,” Romans v. 14. Meklusedec 
means to indicate his perfect foreknowledge was ** made like unto the Son of God,” 
of all events, and his power to control them. Heb. vii. 3. Abraham, in the course of 
This is sometimes declared by express verbal events in which he was engaged by the espe- 
prophecy ; sometimes by specific actions per- cial command of Heaven, was enabled to 
formed by divine command; and sometimes see Christ’s day, John viii. 56; and Isaac 
bjr those peculiar events, in the lives of in- rvas received fiom the dead “ in a figure,” 
dividuals, and the history or religious observ- Heb. xi. 19. At a later period, the paschal 
ances of the Israelites, which were caused to lamb was ordained to be saciificed, not only 
bear a designed reference to some parts of the as a memorial of the immediate deliverance, 
gospel hisloiy. The main point, says Che- which it was instituted to procure and to 
vallier, in an enquiry into these historical commemorate, but also as a continued me- 
type8,i8 to establish the fact of a preconcerted morial of that tvhich was to be “ fulfilled 
Connection between the two series of events, in the kingdom of (lod,^* Luke xxii 16. 
No similarity, in itself, is sufficient to prove Moses was raised up to deliver the people 
such a correspondence. Even those record- of Israel ; to be to them a lawgiver, a pro- 
ed in scripture are recorded under very dif- phet, a priest ; and to jiossess the regal au- 
ferent circumstances. If the first event be thority, if not the title of king. But, during 
declared to be typical, at the time when it the early period of his life, he was himself 
occup, and the second correspond with the taught, that one great prophet should be 
prediction so delivered, there can be no raised up like unto him : before his death 
doubt that the correspondence was designed, he delivered the same prophecy to the peo- 
If, before the occurrence of the second event, pie: and, after that event, the Israelites 
there be delivered a distinct prophecy, that continually looked for that faithful prophet, 
it will happen, and will correspond wnth who should return answer to their inquiries, 
some previous event ; the Mfilment of the iMacc. iv. 46, xiv. 41. 'Their prophets all 
prophecy furnishes an intrinsic proof, that pointed tp some greater lawgiver, who should 
the person who gave it spake by divine in- introduce a new law into their hearts, and 
spiration. It may not, from this fact, fol- inscribe it upon their minds, Jeremiah xxxi. 
low, that the two events were connected by 33. I he whole people of Israel were also 
a design formed before either of them oc- made, in some instances, designedly repre- 
curred : but it certainly does follow, that the sentative of (Christ : and the events, which 
second event, in some measure, had respect occurred in their national history, distinctly 
tp the first ^ and that whatever d^^^ee of referred to him. During their wanderings 
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in the wilderness, God left not himself with- 
out witness, which should bear reference to 
the great scheme of the gospel. They ate 
spiritual meat. It was an emblem ot the 
true bread of life, which came down from 
heaven, John vi. 32. “ They drank of that 

spiritual Rock that followed them : and that 
Rock was Christ,"' 1 Cor. x. 4. They were 
destroyed of serpents ; and a brasen serpent 
was lifted up on a pole, that whosoever 
looked might live. It was a sensible figure 
of the Son of Man, who was, in like man- 
ner, to be lifted up ; “ that whosoever be- 
lie veth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life,"" John iii. 15. Besides, their 
religious ordinances were only “ a figure for 
the time then present,"" Heb. ix. 9. Their 
tabernacle was made after the pattern of 
heavenly things, Heb. viii. 5 j £xod. xxv. 
9, 40; and was intended to prefigure the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands,"" Heb. ix. 11. The high 
priest was a living representative of the 
great “ High Priest of our profession,"" Heb. 
in. 1 : and the Levitical sacrifices plainly had 
respect to the one great sacrifice for sins, 
Joshua the son of Nun represented Jesus in 
name : and by his earthly conquests in some 
measure prefigured the heavenly triumphs 
of his Lord. In a subsequent period, l>a- 
vid was no indistinct type of “ the Messiah 
the Prince,"" Dan.ix. 25, for a long time hum- 
bled, and at length triumphant over his ene- 
mies. And the peaceable dominion of So- 
lomon prefigurea that eternal rest and peace, 
which remaincth to the people of God. In 
a still later age, the miraculous preservation 
of the prophet Jonah displayed a sign, 
which was fulfilled in the resurrection of 
Christ. And when the temple was rebuilt, 
Joshua, the son of Josedech, the High Priest, 
and his fellows, were set forth as “ men of 
sign,"" representatives of the Branch, which 
should, in the fulness of time, be raised up 
to the stem of Jesse, Zech iii. 8 ; Isai. xi. 1. 
The illustration, then, to be derived from 
the historical types of the Old Testament, is 
found diffused over the whole period, which 
extends from the creation of the world, to 
the time when vision and prophecy were 
sealed. And all the light, which emanates 
from so many various points, is concentrated 
in the person of Christ. 

TYRANNUS. It is said in Acts xix. 9, 
that St. Paul being at Ephesus, and seeing 
that the Jews to whom he preached, instead 
of being converted, were rather more har- 
dened and obstinate, he withdrew from their 
society, nor went to preach in their syna- 
gogue, but taught every day in the 
school of one Tyrannus. It is inquired, Who 
was this Tyrannus? Some think him to 
have been a prince or great lord, who ac- 
commodated the apostle with his house, in 
which to receive and instruct his disciples. 
But the generality conclude, that Tyrannus 
was a converted gentile, a friend of St. Paul, 
to whom he withdrew. 
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TYRE* or Tvatrs, was a famous city of 
Phenicia. Its Hebrew name is my or "ny, 
which signifies a rock. The city of Tyre 
was allotted to the tribe of Asher, Joshua 
xix. 29, with the other maritime cities of the 
same coast ; hut it does not appear that the 
Asherites ever drove out the Canaanites. 
Isaiah, xxiii. 12, calls Tyre the daughter of 
Sidon, that is, a colony from it. Homer 
never speaks of Tyre, but only of Sidon. 
Josephus says, that Tyre was built not above 
two hundred and forty years before the tem- 
ple of Solomon; which would be in A. M, 
2760, two hundred years after Joshua. Tyre 
was twofold, insular and continental. Insu- 
lar Tyre was certainly the most ancient ; for 
this it was which was noticed by Joshua: 
the continental city, however, as being, more 
commodiously situated, first grew into con- 
sideration, and assumed the name of Palce- 
tyrus, or Old Tyre. Want of sufficient at- 
tention to this distinction, has embarrassed 
both the Tyrian chronology and geography. 
Insular Tyre was confined to a small rdfcky 
island, eight hundred paces long,* and four 
hundred broad, and could never exceed two 
miles in circumference But Tyre, on the 
opposite coast, about half a mile from the 
sea, was a city of vast extent, since many 
centuries after its demolition by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the scatteied ruins measured nine- 
teen miles round, as we learn from Pliny 
and Strabo. Of these, the most curious and 
surpiising are, the cisterns of Roselayne, 
designed to supply the city with water ; of 
which there are three still entire ; about one 
or two furlongs from the sea, so well de- 
scribed by Maundrell, for their curious edn- 
struction and solid masonry. Old Tyre with- 
stood the mighty Assyrian power, having 
been besieged in vain, by Shalmaneser, for 
five years ; although he cut off their supplies 
of water from the cisterns ; which they re- 
medied by digging wells within the city. It 
afterwards held out thirteen years against 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and was 
at length taken ; but not until the 'Fynans 
had removed their effects to the insular 
town, and left nothing but the bare walls to 
the victor, which he demolished. What com- 
pleted the destruction of the city was, that 
Alexander afterwards made use of these ma- 
terials to biuld a prodigious causeway, or 
isthmus, above half a mile long, to the in- 
sular city, which revived, as the phoenix, 
from the ashes of the old, and grew to great 
power and opulence, as a maritime state; 
and which he stormed after a most obstinate 
siege of five months. Pococke observes, 
that ** there are no signs of the ancient city ; 
and as it is a sandy shore, the face of every 
thing is altered, and the great aqueduct is in 
many parts almost buried in the sand.’" Thus 
has been fulfilled the prophecy of Ezekiel : 
“ Thou shalt be built no more : though thou 
be sought for, yet shalt thou never be found 
again,"" Ezek. xxxL 21. The fate of insular 
1 yre has been no less remarkable. When 
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Alexander stormed the city, he set fire to it. 
This circumstance was foretold. “ Tyre did 
build herself a strong hold, and heaped up 
silver as the dust, and fine gold as the mire 
of the streets. Behold, the Lord will cast 
her out, and he will smite her power in the 
sea, and she shall be devoured with fire,*" 
Zech. ix. 3, 4. After this terrible calamity. 
Tyre again retrieved her losses. Only eigh- 
teen years after, she had recovered such a 
share of her ancient commerce and opu- 
lence, as enabled her to stand a siege of 
fourteen months against Antigonus, before 
be could reduce the city ; but after this. Tyre 
fell alternately under the dominion of the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, and then of the 
Romans, until it was taken by the Saracens, 
about A. D. 639, retaken by the Crusaders, 
A. D. 1124,; and at length sacked and razed 
by the Mamelukes of Egypt, with Sidon, 
and other strong towns, that they might no 
longer harbour the Christians, A. D. 1289. 

The final desolation of Tyre was thus 
foretold : “I will scrape her dust from her, 
and make Tier like the top of a rock : it shall 
be a place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea : for 1 have spoken it, saith 
the Lord God.” I will make thee like the 
top of a rock : thou shalt be a place to spread 
nets upon : thou shalt be built no more ; for 
I the Lord have spoken it, saith the Lord 
God.” Nothing can be more literally and 
astonishingly executed than this sentence. 
Huetms relates of one Hadnanus Parvillerius, 
that “when he approached the ruins of 
Tyre, and beheld the rocks stretched forth 
to the sea, and the great stones scattered up 
and down on the shore, made clean and 
smooth by the sun and waves and wind, and 
useful only for the drying of fishermen*8 
nets, many of which happened at that time 
to be spread thereon, it brought to his me- 
mory the prophecy of Ezekiel concerning 
Tyre, that such should be its fate.*" Maun- 
drell, who visited the Holy Land, A. D. 
1697, describes it thus : “ This city, stand- 
ing in the sea upon a peninsula, promises, 
at a distance, something very magnificent; 
but when you come to it, you find no si- 
militude of that glory for wnich it was so 
renowned in ancient times, and which the 
prophet Ezekiel describes, xxvi., xxvii., xxviii. 
On the north side it has an old Turkish un- 
garrisoned castle; besides which, you see 
nothing here but a mere Babel of broken 
walls, pillars, vaults, &c. ; there being not 
so muen as one entire house left ! Its pre- 
sent inhabitants are only a few poor wretches 
harbouring themselves in the vaults, and 
subsisting chiefly by fishing ; who seem to 
be preserved in this place by Divine Provi- 
dence, as a visible argument how God has 
fulfilled his word conceminjf Tyre, namely, 
that it should be as the top of a rock; a 
place for fishers to dry their nets upon, 
Ezek. xxvi. 14.” Hasselquist, who saw it 
since, in A, D. I75l» observes as follows ; 

None of those cities which were formerly 
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famous are so totally ruined as Tyre, now 
called Zur, except Troy. Zur now scarcely 
can be called a miserable village, though it 
was formerly Tyre, the queen of the sea. 
Here are about ten inhabitants, Turks and 
Christians, who live by fishing."' Bruce, 
who visited this country about eighty years 
after Maundrell, says, that “passing by 
Tyre from curiosity, I came to be a mourn- 
ful witness of the truth of that prophecy, 
that Tyre, the queen of nations, should be a 
rock for fishers to dry their nets on.” Mr 
Buckingham, who visited it in 1816, repre- 
sents it as containing about eight hundred 
substantial stone-budt houses, and from fiv€ 
to eight thousand inhabitants. But Mr. 
Jowett, on the authority of the Greek arch- 
bishop, reduces this number to less than 
four thousand; namely, one thousand two 
hundred Greek Catholics, one hundred Ma- 
ronites, one hundred Greeks, one thousand 
Montonalis, and one hundred Turks. Mr. 
Jowett observed numerous and beautiful 
columns stretched along the beach, or stand- 
ing in fragments half-buried in the sand, 
that has been accumulating for ages : “ the 
broken aqueduct, and the ruins which appear 
in its neighbourhood, exist as an affecting 
monument of the fragile and transitory na- 
ture of earthly grandeur.” Mr. Jolifie states, 
that there now exist scaicely any traces of 
this once powerful city. “ Some miserable 
cabins, ranged in irregular lines, dignified 
with the name of streets, and a few buildings 
of a rather better description, occupied by 
the officers of government, compose nearly 
the whole of the town. It still makes, in- 
deed, some languishing efforts at commerce, 
and contrives to export annually to Alexan-r 
dria cargoes of silk and tobacco; but the 
amount merits no consideration. The noble 
dust of Alexander, traced by the imagination 
till found stopping a beer barrel, would 
scarcely afford a stronger contrast of gran- 
deur and debasement, than Tyre, at the 
period of being besieged by that conqueror, 
and the modern town of Tsour erectea on its 
ashes.” 

As commercial cities, says Mansford, an- 
cient Alexandria and London may be con- 
sidered as approaching the nearest to Tyre. 
But Alexandria, during the whole of her 
prosperous days, was subject to foreign rule ; 
and London, great as are her commerce and 
her wealth, and possessing as she does almost 
a monopoly of what has in all ages been the 
most enviable and most lucrative branch of 
trade, that with the east, does not centre in 
herself, as Tyre did, without a rival and 
without competition, the trade of all nations, 
and hold an absolute monopoly, not of one, 
but of every, branch of commerce. For the 
long period of a thousand years, not a single 
production of the east passed to the west, or 
of the west to the east, hut by the merchants 
of Tyre. Nor for many ages were any ships 
found but those of Tyre daring enough to 
pass the letraita of the Red* Sea on one side. 
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or of the Mediterranean on the other. 
While the vessels of other countries were 
groping along their coasts, clinging to their 
lanomarks, and frightened at a breeze, the 
ships of Tyre were found from Spain, if not 
from Britain, on the west, to the coasts of 
Malabar and Sofala on the east and south. 
No wonder that her merchants were princes, 
and that they lived in a style of magnificence 
unknown in any other country in the same 
age; or that she should be considered a 
desirable prey by the conquerors of the 
times. But enterprise and wealth did not 
alone complete the character of the Tyrians ; 
they had an undoubted claim to valour of no 
common order. Their city, which possessed 
scarcely any territory beyond their own walls, 
maintained a siege of thirteen years (the 
longest in history except that ot Ashdod) 
against the whole power of Babylon; and 
another of seven months against Alexander, 
whose successes had afforded no instance of 
similar delay. And in neither case had the 
captors much to boast of, as the Tyrians had 
shipped oflf their most valuable property to 
Carthage ; and in the former particularly, as 
has been already related, they so effectually 
secured or sacrificed the whole, that the sol- 
diers of Nebuchadnezzar found nothing to 
reward them for their length of labour, dur- 
ing which, by excessive toil and heat, “ their 
heads were made bald, and their very shoul- 
ders ueeled,” but vacant streets, and houses 
already sacked. Carthage, Utica, and Cadiz, 
are celebrated monuments of the power of 
Tyre on the Mediterranean, and in the west. 
She extended her navigation even into the 
ocean, and carried her commerce beyond 
England to the north, and the Canaries to 
the south. Her connexions with the east. 


remind us of the following description of 
Tyre, ‘ O thou that art situate at the entry of 
the sea, which art a merchant of the people 
for many isles,* &c., Ezek. xxvii. 3. This is 
a true picture of oriental commerce in ancient 
times ; and a very exact description of the 
port and the bazars of Surat, at the present 
day.** 

• Dr. Vincent has given the following able 
illustration of the trade of Tyre as described 
in Ezek. xxvii., which must be considered as 
one of the most ample and early accounts 
extant. The learned author has rendered 
the Hebrew names into others better known 
in the geography of more recent times 
Tyre produced from Hermon, and the moun- 
tains near it, fir for planking; and from 
Libanus, cedars for masts. — From Bashan, 
east of the Sea of Galilee, oaks for oars. 
From Greece, or the Grecian isles, ivory to 
adorn the benches or the waists of the gal- 
leys. — From Egypt, linen, ornamented with 
different colours, for sails, or flags, or en- 
signs. From Peloponnesus, blue and nmple 
cloths for awnings. — From Sidon ana Ara- 
dus, mariners; but Tyre itself furnished 

S hots and commanders. — From Gebal, or 
►iblos, on the coast between Tripolis and 
Berytus, caulkers. — From Persia and Africa, 
mercenary troops. — From Aradus, the troops 
that garrisoned Tyre with the Gammadim. — 
From Tarshish, or by distant voyages towards 
the west and towards the east, ^reat wealth, 
iron, tin, lead, and silver. Tin implies 
Britain or Spain, or at least a voyage beyond 
the Straits of Hercules. — From Greece, and 
the countries bordering on Pontus, slaves, 
and brass ware. — From Armenia, horses, 
horsemen, and mules. — From the Gulf of 
Persia, and the isles within that gulf, horns 


though less known, were not less considera- 
ble ; the islands of Tyrus and Aradus, (the 
modern Barhain), in the Persian (lulf. Tlie 
cities of Faran and Phoenicum Uppidiim, on 
the Red Sea, in ruins even in the time of the 
Greeks, prove that the Tynans had long 
frequented the coast of Arabia and the Indian 
Sea. But, through the vicissitudes of time. 
Tyre, reduced to a miserable village, has no 
other trade than the exportation of a few 
sacks of corn and raw cotton, nor any mer- 
chant, says Volney, but a single Greek factor 
in the service of the French of Saide, (Sidon,) 
who scarcely makes sufficient profit to mam- 
tadn his famlN. In allusion to Tyre in her 
better days, Forbes observes, when speaking 
of Surat, “The bazars, filled with costly 
merchandize; picturesque and interesting 
groups of natives on elephants, camels, 
horses, and mules ; strangers from all parts 
of the globe, in their respective costume; 
vessels building on the stocks, others navi- 
gating the river ; together with Turks, Per- 
sians, and Armenians, on Arabian chargers ; 
European ladies in splendid carriages, the 
Asiatic females in hackeries drawn by Oxen; 
and the motley appearance of the English 
and nabob*s troops on the fortifications, 
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(tusks) of ivory, and ebony. The export to 
these isles was the manufacture of Tyre.— 
From Syria, emeralds, purple, hroiclered 
work, fine linen, coral, and agate. T’he ex- 
ports to Syria were the manufactures of 
Tyre in great quantities.— From Judah and 
Israel, the finest wheat, honey, oil, and hal - 
sam. — From Damascus, wine of Chsdybon, 
(the country bordering on the modern 
Aleppo,) and wool in the fleece. The ex- 
ports to Damascus were costly and various 
manufactures. — From the tribe of Dan, situ- 
ated nearest to the Philistines, the produce 
of Arabia, bright or wrought iron, cassia or 
cinnamon, ana the calamus aromaticus. In 
conducting the transport of these articles, 
Dan went to and fro, that is, formed or con- 
ducted the caravans. By one interpretation, 
they are said to come from Uzal; and Uzal 
is said to be Sana, the capital of Yemen, or 
Arabia Felix. — From the Gulf of Persia, rich 
cloth for the decoration of chariots or horse- 
men. — From Arabia Petraea and Hedjaz, 
lambs and rams and goats. — From Sabea and 
Oman, the best of spices. — From India, gold, 
and precious stones. — From Mesopotamia, 
from Carrhm, and Babylonia, the Assvrians 
brought all sorts of exquisite thin^ ; tnat is. 
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fine manufacture* blue cloth, and broidered 
work, or fabric of various colours, in chests 
of cedar bound with cords, containing rich 
anparel. If these articles were obtained far- 
ther from the east, may they not be the 
fabrics of India, first brought to Assyria by 
the Gulf of Persia, or by caravans from 
Karmania and the Indus, and then conv^ed 
by the Assyrians, in other caravans, to Tyre 
and Syria ? In this view, the care of pack- 
age, the chests of cedar, and the cording of 
the chests, are all correspondent to the na- 
ture of such a transport.—From Tarshish 
the ships came that rejoiced in the markets of 
Tyre : they replenished the city, and made it 
glorious in the midst of the sea, Ezek. xxvii. 
5—25. Dr. Vincent observes, that from the 
Tarshish last mentioned the ships returned to 


the ports in the Red Sea ; as from the nine* 
teenth to the twenty-fourth verse every par- 
ticular relates to the east, while that referred 
to ra the twelfth implies the west — Spain, or 
beyond. We have nere some light thrown 
on the obscurity which surrounds the situa- 
tion of this distant and unknown place. 
There is, indeed, a clear reference to two 
distinct places, or parts of the world, deno- 
minated Tarshish ; perhaps from those very 
circumstances, their distance, and the little 
that was known respecting them. That one 
was situated west^vard, and reached by a 
passage aci oss the Mediterranean, is certain 
from other parts of scripture ; that the other 
was eastward, or southward, on the coast of 
Arabia, India, or Africa, is equally certain. 
See Tarshish, and Ophir. 


UNBELIEF or INFIDELITY is a want 
of credence in the word of God; or it 
may be defined, a calling in question the 
divine veracity, in what God hath either tes- 
tified, promised, or threatened ; and thus it 
is the opposite of faith, which consists in 
crediting what (iod hath said, John iii. 18, 33. 
It is said that the Jews could not enter into 
the promised land, “ because of their unbe- 
lief,” Hebrews iii. 18, 19. And the apostle, 
teaching the believing Hebrews what instruc- 
tion they should deduce from that portion 
of the history of their forefathers, says, as 
the words literally translated would run, 
“ We arc evangelized as well as they were ; 
but the word which they heard did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith m them 
that heard it,” Heb. iv. 2, The meaning is. 
We Christians are favoured with the good 
news of the heavenly rest, as well as Israel 
in the wilderness were with the good news 
of the earthly rest in Canaan ; but the w’ord 
which they heard concerning that rest did 
not profit them, because they did not believe 
it. Hence it appears that faith and unbelief 
are not confined to the spiritual truths and 
promises of the gospel of Christ, but respect 
any truth which God may reveal, or any 
promise which he may make even concerning 
temporal things. It is a crediting or discre- 
diting God in what he says, whatever be the 
subject, Christ could not do many mighty 
works in his own country, because of their 
unbelief, Matt. vi. 5, 6 ; their mean opinion of 
him, and contempt of his miracles, rendered 
them unfit objects to have miracles wrought 
upon or among them. The apostles* distrust 
of Christ’s promises, of enabling them to cast 
out devils, rendered them incapable of cast- 
ing one out. Matt. xvii. Ifi ; and St. Peter’s 
distrust of his Master’s power occasioned his 
sinking in the water, Matt. xiv. 30, 31. The 
unbelief for which the Jews were broken off 
from their being a church was their denial 
of Chnst’s Messiahship, their contempt and 
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refusal of him, and their violent persecution 
of his cause and members, Rom. xi. 20. 

Adverting to the infidelity which prevailed 
among the educated class of heathens when 
Christianity first appeared in the world. 
Dr. Neander observes : — It was Christianity 
which first presented religion under the form 
of objective truth, as a system of doctrines 
perfectly independent of all individual con- 
ceptions of man’s imagination, and calculated 
to meet the moral and religious wants of 
man’s nature, and in that nature ever> where 
to find some point on which it might attach 
Itself. The religions of antiquity, on the 
contrary, consist of many elements of various 
kinds, which, either by the skill of the first 
promulgator, or, in the length of jrears, by 
the impress of national peculiarities, were 
moulded together into one whole. By the 
transmission of tales, half mythical, and half 
historical, by forms and statues bearing the 
impress of religious feelings or ideas, mingled 
with multifarious poems, which showed a 
powerful imaginative spirit, rugged indeed, 
or, if animated by the spirit of beauty, at 
least devoid of that of holiness, — all these 
varied materials were interwoven so com- 
pletely into all the characters, customs, and 
relations of social life, that the religious mat- 
ter could no longer be separated from the 
mixed mass, nor be disentangled from the 
individual nature of the life and political 
character of each people with which it was 
interwoven. There was no religion generally 
adapted to human nature, only religions 
fitted to each people. The Divinity appeared 
here, not as free and elevated above nature ; 
not as that which, overruling nature, might 
form ahd illuminate the nature of man ; but 
was lowered to the level of nature, and made 
subservient to it. Through this principle of 
deifying the powers of nature, by which every 
exertion of bare power, even though immonsl, 
might be received among the objects of reli- 
gious veneration, the idea of holiness which 
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beams forth froiia man’s conscience must con<- 
tinuailv have been thrown into the hack 
ground and overshadowed. The old lawgivers 
were well aware how closely the maintenance 
of an individual state-religion depends on the 
maintenance of the individual cliaracter of 
the people^ and their civil and domestic vir- 
tues. Thejr were well aware that when once 
this union is dissolved no power can restore 
it again. Therefore we find, especially in 
Rome, where politics were the ruling pas- 
sion, a watchfulness after the most punctili- 
ous observance of traditional religious cere- 
monies, and a jealous aversion to any 
innovations in religion. The belief of a 
dhine origin of all existence is a first princi- 
ple in man’s nature, and he is irresistibly 
impelled to ascend from many to One. This 
very feeling showed itself even in the poly- 
theism of national religions, under the idea 
of a highest God, or a father of the gods. 
Among those who gave themselves up to the 
consideration of divine things, and to reflec- 
tion upon them, this idea of an original unity 
must have been more clearly recognised, and 
must have formed the centre-point of all 
their inward religious life and thought. 
The imagination of the people was to be 
engaged with the numerous powers and 
energies flowing forth from that one highest 
Being, while to the contemplation of that 
unity, only a small number of exalted spirits, 
the initiated leaders of the multitude, could 
elevate themselves. The one God was the 
God of philosophers alone. The ruling 
opinion of all the thinking men of antiquity, 
from which all religious legislation proceeded, 
was, that pure religious truth could not be 
proposed to the multitude, but only such a 
mixture of fiction, poetry, and truth, as 
would serve to represent religious notions m 
such a manner that they might make an 
impression on men, whose only guide was 
their senses. The principle of a so called 
/raus pia was prevalent in all the legislation 
of antiquity. But how miserable would be 
the case of mankind, if the higher bond, 
connecting human afiairs with heaven, could 
only be united by means of lies ; if lies were 
necessary in order to restrain the greater 
portion of mankind from evil ! And what 
could their religion in such a case efiect ? It 
could not impart holy dispositions to the 
inward heart of man ; it could only restrain 
the open outbreaking of evil that existed in 
the heart, by the power of fear. Falsehood, 
which cannot be arbitrarily imposed on 
human nature, would never have been able 
to obtain this influence, had not a truth, 
which is sure to make itself felt by human 
nature, been working through it, — had not 
the belief in an unseen God, on whom man 
universally feels himself dependent, and to 
whom he feels himself attracted, — ^had not 
the impulse towards an invisible world, 
which is implanted in the human heart, — 
been able to work also through this covering 
of superstition. The geographer Strabo 
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thinks that, in the same manner that mythical 
tales and faUes are needful fur children, so 
also they are necessary for the uneducated 
and uninformed, who are in some sort 
children, and also for those who are half 
educated ; for even with them reason is not 
sufficiently powerful, and they are not able 
to free themselves from the habits they have 
acquired as children. This is, indeed, a sad 
condition of humanity, when the seed of 
holiness, which can develope itself only in 
the whole course of a life, cannot be strewn 
in the heart of the child, and when mature 
reason must destroy that which was planted 
in the early years of infancy! when holy 
truth cannot form the foundation of the 
future developement of life from the earliest 
dawn of childish consciousness I The think- 
ing Roman statesmen also of the time at 
which Christianity appeared, as Varro, for 
instance, distinguish between the theologia 
philosophica and the theology ctviUs, which 
contradicts the principles of the former, as 
Cotta in Cicero distinguished between the 
belief of Cotta, and the belief of the Pontifex. 
The philosopher required in religion a per- 
suasion grounded on reasoning ; the citizen, 
the statesman, followed the tradition of his 
ancestors without inquiry. Suppose now 
this theologia civihs and this theologia 
phdosophica to proceed together, wit^jout a 
man’s wishing to set the opposition between 
the two in a very clear light to himself ; that 
the citizen and the statesman, the philoso- 
pher and the man, could be united in the 
same individual, with contradictory senti- 
ments, (a division which in the same man is 
very unnatural,) and then he would perhaps 
say, ** Philosophical reason conducts to a dif- 
ferent result from that which is established 
by the state-religion ; but the latter has in 
its favour the good fortune which the state 
has enjoyed in the exercise of religion handed 
down from our ancestors. Let us follow 
experience, even where we do not thoroughly 
understand.” Thus speaks Cotta, and thus 
also many Romans of education in his time, 
either more or less explicitly. Or perhaps 
we may suppose, that men openly expressed 
this contradiction, and did not scruple to 
assign the pure truth to the theologia philoso^ 
phica, and to declare the theologia civtUs only 
a matter of politics. In the east, which is 
less subject to commotions, where tranquil 
habits 01 life were more common, and where 
a mystical spirit of contemplation, accompa- 
nying and spiritualizing the symbolical reli- 
gion of the people, was more prevalent th^ 
an intellectual cultivation opposed to it, and 
ikveloping itself independently, it was pos- 
sible that this kind of esoteric and exoteric 
religion should proceed hand in hand with, 
out change for many centuries. But it was 
otherwise with the more stirring spirits and 
habits of the west. Here this independently 
proceeding developement of the intellect 
must have been at open war with the religion 
of the peo|de$ and as intellectual culture 
3.S2 
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spread itself more widely, so also must a 
disbelief of the popular religion have been 
more extensively aiffiised ; and^ in conse- 
quence of the intercourse lietween the people 
and the educated classes, this dislielief must 
also have found its way at last araon^ the 
people themselves ; more especially since, 
as this perception of the nothingness of the 
popular religion spread itself more widely, 
there would naturally be many who would 
not, with the precaution of the men of old, 
hide their new illumination from the multi- 
tude, but would think themselves bound to 
procure for it new adherents, without any 
regard to the injury of which they might be 
laying the foundations, without inquiring of 
themselves, whether they had anything to 
ofJer to the people in the room of that of 
wliich they robbed them; in the room of 
their then source of trancmillity under the 
storms of life ; instead of tnat which taught 
them moderation under affliction ; and, 
lastly, in the place of their then counterpoise 
against the power of wild desires and 
passions. Men saw, in the religious 
systems of different nations w’hich then 
came into contact with each other m the 
enormous empire of Rome, nothing but utter 
contradiction and opposition. The philoso- 
phical systems also exhibited nothing but 
opposition of sentiments, and left those w'ho 
could see in the moral consciousness no cri- 
terion of truth to doubt whether there were 
any such thing or not. In this sense, as 
representing the opinions of many eminent 
and cultivated Romans, with a sneer at all 
desire for trutli, Pilate made the sarcastic 
inquiry, “ What is truth ? Many contented 
themselves with a shallow lifeless deism, 
which usually takes its rise where the thirst 
after a living union with heaven is wanting; 
a system wluch, although it denies not the 
existence of a (iud, yet drives it as far into 
the back-ground as possible ; a listless God ! 
who suffers everything to take its own course, 
so that all belief in any inward connexion 
between this Divinity and man, any com- 
munication of this Divinity to man, would 
seem to this system fancy and enthuvSiasm ! 
The world and human nature remain at least 
free from God. This belief in God, if we 
can call it a belief, remains dead and fiuit- 
less, exercising no influence over the life of 
man. The belief in God here produced 
neither the desire after that ideal perfection 
of holiness, the contemplation of which shows 
at the same time to man the corruption of 
his own nature, so opposite to that holiness ; 
nor that consciousness of guilt by which 
man, contemplating the holiness of God 
within him, feels himself estranged from 
God ; nor does this belief impart any lively 
ower of sanctification, Man is not struck 
y the inquiry, ** How shall I, unclean as I 
am, approach the ' holy God, and stand be- 
fore him, when he juages me according to 
the holy law which he has himself engraven 
im my conscience ? What shall 1 do to be- 
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come free from the guilt which oppresses' 
me, and again to attain to communion with 
him?'* To make inquiries such as these, 
this spirit of deism considers as fanaticism ; 
and it casts away from itself all notions of 
God's anger, judgments, or punishments, as 
representations arising only from the limited 
nature of the human understanding. More 
lively and penetrating spirits, who felt in the 
world an infinite Spirit which animated all 
things, fell into an error of quite an opposite 
nature to this deism, which removed God 
too far from the world ; namely, into a pan- 
theism, which confused God and the world, 
which was just as little calculated to bestow 
tranquillity and consolation. They conceived 
God only as the infinite Being elevated above 
frail man, and not as being connected with 
him, attracting him to himself, and lowering 
himself down to him. It was only the great- 
ness, not the holiness nor the love, of God 
which filled their souls. Yet the history of 
all ages proves that man cannot for any length 
of time disown the desire for religion im- 
planted in his nature. Whenever man, en- 
tirely devoted to the world, has for a long 
time wholly overwhelmed the perception of 
the Divinity which exists in his nature, and 
has long entirely estranged himself from 
divine things, these at last prevail over 
humanity with greater force. Man feels that 
something is wanting to his heart, which 
can be replaced to him by nothing else ; he 
feels a hollowness within him which can 
nei'er be satisfied by earthly things, and can 
find satisfaction and blessing suited to his 
condition in the Divinity alone, and an irre- 
sistible desire impels him to seek again his 
lost connexion with heaven. The times of 
the dominion of superstition also, as his- 
tory teaches us, are always times of earthly 
calamity ; for the moral corruption which 
accompanies superstition necessarily, also^ 
destroys all the foundations of earthly pros- 
perity. Thus the times in which superstition 
extended itself among the Romans were those 
of the downfal of civil freedom, and of public 
suffering under cruel despots. But, how- 
ever, the consequences of these evils con- 
ducted man, also, to their remedy ; for by 
distress from without man is brought to the 
consciousness of his own weakness, and his 
dependence on a higher than earthly power ; 
and when he is forsaken by human help, he 
is compelled to seek it here. Man becomes 
induced to look upon his misfortunes as the 
punishments of a higher Being, and to seek 
for means by which he may secure again for 
himself the favour of that Being. The need 
of a connexion with heaven, from which man 
felt himself estranged, and dissatisfaction 
with the cold and joyless present, obtained a 
more ready behef for the picture which my- 
thology presented, of a golden age, when 
gods and men lived together in intimate 
union ; and warm imaginations looked back 
on such a state with longing and desire. 
This belief and tbisdesire, it must be owned. 
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w«re founded on a great truths which man 
could rightly apprehend only through Chris- 
tianity ; and this desire was a kind of intima- 
tion which pointed to Christianity. From 
the nature of the case, however, it is clear 
that a fanatical zeal, where the heat of pas- 
sion concealed from man the hollowness and 
falsehood of his faith, might be created for 
a religion, to which man only betook himself 
as a refuge in his misery, and in his dread of 
the abyss of unbelief ; a religion which no 
longer served for the development of man^s 
nature, and into which, nevertheless, he felt 
himself driven back from the want of any 
other ; and that men must use every kind of 
power and art to uphold that whicn was in 
danger of falling from its own internal weak- 
ness, and to defend that which was unable 
to defend itself by its own power. Fanaticism 
was therefore obliged to avail itself of every 
kind of power in the struggle witli Christi- 
unity, in order to uphold heathenism, which 
was fast sinking by its own weakness. Al- 
though the Romans had from the oldest 
linn's been noted for then repugnance to all 
foreign sorts of religious worship, yet this 
trait of the old Roman character had with 
many altogether disappeared. Because the 
old national temples of the Romans had lost 
their respect, in many dispositions man was 
inclined to bring in to their assistance foreign 
modes of worship. Those which obtained 
the readiest admission were such as consisted 
of mysterious, symbolical customs, and strik- 
ing, sounding fori|is. As is always the case, 
men looked for some special and higher 
power m what is dark and mysterious. The 
very simplicity of Chnslianity became there- 
fore a ground of hatred to it. 

[JNKX>HN, 01^1, Nuin. xviii. 22; xxiv. 
8; Deut. xxxiii. 17; Jobxxxix. 0, 10; Psalm 
xxii. 21; XXIX. 6; xcii 10; Isaiah xxxiv. 7. 
In each of these places it is rendered in the 
Septuagint except in I'laiah, where 

it IS the great or mighty ones, Barrow, 
in his “ Travels in Southern Africa,^’ has 
given a drawing of the head of the unicorn, 
“ a beast with a single horn projecting from 
the forehead ; ” accompanied with such de- 
tails as, he thinks, ofter strong arguments 
for the existence of such animals in the 
country of the Bosjesmans, He observes 
that this creature is represented as a ** solid- 
ungulous animal resembling a horse, with an 
elegantly shaped body, marked from the 
shoulders to the flanks with longitudinal 
stripes or bands.” Still he acknowledges 
that the animal, to which the writer of the 
book of Job, who was no mean natural his- 
tonan, makes a poetical allusion, has been 
supposed, with great plausibility, to be the 
one-horned rhinoceros; and that Moses also 
very probably meant the rhinoceros, when he 
mentions the unicorn as having the strength 
of God. 

** There are two animals,” says Bruce, 
"named frequently in senpture, without 
naturalists being agreed what they are. The 
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one is the behemoth, the other the reem j 
both mentioned as types of strength, courage, 
and independence on man ; and, as such, ex- 
empted from the ordinary lot of beasts, to 
be subdued by him, or reduced under his 
dominion. The behemoth, then, J take to 
be the elephant ; his history is well known, 
and my only business is with the reem, which 
I suppose to be the rhinoceros. The deriva- 
tion of this word, both in the Hebrew and 
Ethiopic, seems to be from erectness, or 
standing straight. This is certainly no par- 
ticular quality in the animal itself, which is 
not more, nor even so much erect as many 
other quadrupeds, for its knees are rather 
crooked; but it is from the circumstance 
and manner m which his horn is placed. The 
horns of all other animals are inclined to 
some degree of parallelism with the nose, or 
osfrontis. The horn of the rhinoceros alone 
is erect and perpendicular to this bone, on 
which it stands at right angles ; thereby pos- 
sessing a greater purchase or power, as a 
leA'er, than any horn could possibly have in 
any other position. This situation of the 
horn is very happily alluded to in the sacred 
writings: ‘My horn shall thou exalt like 
the horn of a rcem/ l^salm xcu. 10. And 
the horn here alluded to is not wholly figu- 
rative, but was really an ornament worn by 
great men in the days of victory, preferment, 
or rejoicing, when they were anointed with 
new, sweet, or fresh oil; a circumstance 
which David joins with that of crejring the 
horn. Balaam, a priest of Midian, and so in 
the neighbourhood of the haunts of the 
rhinoceros, and intimately connected with 
Ethiopia, for they themselves were shepherds 
of that country, in a transport, from contem- 
plating the strength of Israel, whom he was 
brought to curse, says, that they had as it 
were the strength of the reem, Nurn. xxhi. 
22. Job, xxxix. 9, 10, makes frequent allu- 
sion to his great strength, ferocity, and in- 
docility. Isaiah, xxxiv. 7, who of all the 
prophets seems to have known Egypt and 
Ethiopia the best, u'hen prophesying about 
the destruction of Idumea, says, that the 
reem shall come down with the fat cattle : a 
proof that he knew his habitation was in the 
neighbourhood. In the same manner as when 
foretelling the desolation of Egypt, he men- 
tions, as one manner of effecting it, the 
bringing down the fly from Ethiopia, Isaiah 
vii. 18, 19, to meet the cattle in the desert 
and among the bushes, and destroy them 
there, where that insect did not ordinarily 
come but on command, Exod. viii. 22, and 
where the cattle fled every year, to save 
themselves from that insect. 

“ The rhinoceros in Geez is called arwi 
harisk, and in the Amharic aurans, both 
which names signify the large wild beast with 
the horn. This would seem as if applied to the 
species that had but one horn. The Ethiopic 
text renders the word reem, arwe harish, and 
this the Septuagint translates govdicegwy, or 
unicorn. If the Abyssinian rhinoceros had 
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ijiwiably two horns, it seems to me impro* 
baUetbe S^tuagint would call him iMvSittQOds^ 
especially as they must have seen an anim^ 
of this kind exposed at Alexandria in their 
time, when first mentioned in history, at an 
exhibition given to Ptolemy Phdadelphua, at 
his accession to the crown, before the death 
of his father. The principal reason for trans- 
lating the word reem unicorn, and not rhino- 
ceros, is from a prejudice that he must have 
but one horn. But this is by no means so 
well founded, as to lie admitted as the only 
argument for establishing the existence of 
an animal, which never has appeared after 
the search of so many ages. Scripture speaks 
of the horns of the unicorn, Bent, xxxiii. 17 ; 
Psalm xxii. 21 ; so that even from this cir- 
cumstance the reem may be the rhinoceros, 
as the rhinoceros may be the unicorn/' 

In the book of Job, xxxix. 9, 10, the reem 
is represented as an unmanageable animal, 
which, although possessed of sufficient 
strength to labour, sternly and pertinaciously 
refused to bend his neck to the yoke. 

Will the reem submit to serve thee > 

Will he, indeed, abide at thy crib ? 

Canst thou make lus bamesa bind the reem to the furrow ? 
Will he, forsooth, plough up the valleys for thee? 

Wilt thou rely on him for his great strength, 

And commit thy labour unto him ? 

Wilt thou trust him that ho may bring home thy grain, 

And gather m thy harvest ? 

The rhinoceros, in size, is only exceeded by 
the elephant j and in strength and power is 
inferior^ no other creature. He is at least 
twelve in length, from the extremity of 
the snout to the insertion of the tail ; six or 
seven feet m height, and the circumference 
of the body is nearly equal to its length. He 
is particularly distinguished from the ele- 
})hant and all other animals, by the remark- 
able and offensive weapon he carries upon 
his nose. I'his is a very hard horn, solid 
throughout, directed forward, and has been 
seen four feet in length. Mr. Browne, in his 
Travels, says, that the Arabians call the 
rhinoceros abu-kurn, father of the one 
horn." The rhinoceros is very hurtful, by 
the prodigious devastation which he makes 
m the fields. This circumstance peculiarly 
illustrates the passage from Job. Instead of 
trusting him to bring home the grain, the 
husbandman will endeavour to prevent his 
entry into the fields, and hinder ms destruc- 
tive ravages. In a note upon this passage, 
Mr. Good says, ** The original reem, by all 
the older translators rendered rhinoceros, or 
unicorn, is by some modern writers supposed 
to be the buoalus, bison, or wild ox. There 
fan be no doubt that rhinoceros is the proper 
tenn ; for this animal is universally known in 
Arabia, by the name of reem, to the present 
day." The rhinoceros, though next in size, 
yet in docility and ingenuity greatly inferior, 
to the elephant, has never yet been tamed, 
so as to assist the labours of mankind, or to 
appear m the ranks of war. The rhinoceros 
is perfectly indocile and untractable, though 
mtlier ferocious nor carnivorous. He is 
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among large animals what tbe hog is among 
smaller ones, brutal and insensibre ; fond of 
wallowing in the mire, and delighting in 
moist ana marshy situations near the banks 
of rivers. He is, however, of a pacific dis- 
position; and, as he feeds on vegetables, has 
tew occasions for conflict. He neither dis- 
turbs the less, nor fears the greater, beasts of 
the forest, but lives amicably with all. He 
subsists principally on large succulent plants, 
prickly shrubs, and the branches of trees ; 
and lives to the age of seventy or eighty 
years. 

UNITARIANS, a comprehensive term, 
including all who believe the Deity to sub- 
sist in one person only. The chief article in 
the religious system of the Unitarians is, that 
Christ was a mere man. But they consider 
him as the great instrument in the hands of 
God of reversing all the effects of the fall ; 
as the object of all the prophecies from Moses 
to his own time ; as the great bond of union 
to virtuous and good men, who, as Chris- 
tians, make one body in a peculiar sense. 
The Socinian creed was reduced to what 
Dr. Priestley calls Humanitarianism, by 
denying the miraculous conception, the 
infallibility, and the impeccability of the 
Saviour; and, consequently, bis right to 
any divine honours or religious worship. 
As to those texts which declare that Jesus 
Christ “ knew no sin," &c., his followers ex- 
plain them in the sense in which it is said of 
believers, “ Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin," 1 John iii. 9* Or, if this 
be not satisfactory. Dr. Priestley refers us to 
the “ Theological R^ository," “ in which," 
he says, “ I think I have shown that the 
apostle Paul often reasons inconclusively; 
and, therefore, that he wrote as any other 
person of his turn of mind or thinking, and 
in his situation, would have written, without 
any particular inspiration. Facts, such as I 
think I have there alleged, are stubborn things, 
and all hypotheses must be accommodated 
to them." Nor is this sentiment peculiar to 
Dr. Priestley. Mr. Belsham says, The 
Unitarian doctrine is, that Jesus ot Nazareth 
was a man constituted in all respects like 
other men, subject to the same infirmities, 
the same ignorance, prejudices, and frailties; 
descended from the family of David, the son 
of Joseph and Mary, though some indeed 
still adhere to the popular opinion of the 
miraculous conception ; that he was born in 
low circumstances, having no peculiar ad- 
vantages of education or learning, but that 
he was a man of exemplary character ; and 
that, in conformity to ancient prophecy, he 
was chosen and appointed by God to intro- 
duce a new moral dispensation into the 
worlds the design of which was to abolish 
the Jewish economy, and to place believing 
gentiles upon an equal ground of privilege 
and favour with the posterity of Abraham ; 
in other words, he was authorized to reveal 
to all mankind, without distinction, the great 
doctrine of a future life, in which men shall 
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be rewarded according to their works.'^ IVlr. 
Belsham goes on to state the Unitarian opi- 
nion to he, that Jesus was not conscious of 
his high character till after his baptism ; that 
he afterwards spent some time in the wilder- 
ness, where he was invested with miraculous 
powers, and favoured with heavenly visions, 
like St. Paul, 2 Cor. xii., in which he sup- 
posed himself taken up into heaven, and m 
consequence of which he speaks of his de- 
scent from heaven; that he exercised his 
ministry on earth for the space of a year or 
more, and then suffered death upon the cross, 
not to exhibit the evil of sin, or in any sense 
to make atonement for it, but as a martyr to 
the truth, and as a necessary preliminary to 
his resurrection, which they consider as a 
pledge of the resurrection of mankind. Many 
also believe that Jesus maintained some 
personal and sensible connexion with the 
church during the apostolic age, and the 
continuance of miraculous powers in the 
church. They farther believe that he is ap- 
pointed to revisit the earth, and to judge the 
world, — a difficult task one would suppose, 
if he be constituted,*^ as said above, “ in 
all respects like other men, subject to the 
same ignorance, prejudices, frailties,” &c. I 
So this blasphemous system contains, in 
this respect, and m almost every other, its 
own refutation. See Socinians. 

The creed which the celebrated council if 
Nice established, says Grier, in his “ Epi- 
tome of General Councils,” is that which 
Christians now profess ; the errors and im- 
pieties which it condemned are those which, 
according to the refinements of Socinus, his 
followers of the present day have moulded 
into their antichristian system. Anus, a 
presbyter in the church of Alexandria, a man 
of consummate talent and address, but of a 
cold and speculative mind, impiously main- 
tained that there had been a time when the 
Son of God was not; that he was capable of 
virtue and vice ; and that he was a creature, 
and mutable as creatures are I It is true that 
Anus held a qualified pre-existence, when 
he said that God created the Son from no- 
thing before he created the world ; in other 
words, that the Son was the first of created 
beings ; but such pre-existence does not im- 
ply co-existence or co-eternity with the 
rather. After this manner did he deny the 
divinity of the Son, and his co-eternity with 
the Father. Seduced by the pride of reason- 
ing, no less than by his fondness for novelty, 
did he likewise reject the ifioo^tatav, as it is 
called, or the tenet of the Son being of 
the same substance with the Father, llie 
blasphemies of Arius consisted in the de- 
nial of Christ’s being either co-eternal or 
consubstantial with God. After a lapse of 
twelve centuries, Socinus lowered him ano- 
ther step by declaring his inferiority to the 
Father; for that he, as well as all other 
things, was subject to the supreme Creator 
of the universe ; and although he held his 
tnere Ixumanity, yet, inconsistently enough, 
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he would offbr him divine worship ! In^ou* 
sistently it may be said, because the Soeiniau, 
on his own principles, thereby incurs the 
ralt of idolatry as much as the Roman 
Catholic who worships the Virgin Mary, a 
mere created being. The Unitarian, or 
Humanitarian, sinks the character of the 
Saviour still lower, by withholding all wor- 
ship from him ; and while lie considers him 
as a mere man, and therefore as not possess- 
ing the attributes of the Deity, with an in- 
consistency as singular as that of Socinus, 
he acknowledges his divinity so as to call 
him God; as if the terms Deity and Di- 
vinity bore diffeient significations, or as if 
the principle which constituted the essence 
of the Godhead were separable from the 
Godhead itself! It should be observed, 
that the lowest denomination of unbe- 
lievers in the descending scale, namely, 
the modem Unitarian, combines with his 
own peculiar errors and impieties all the 
errors and impieties of both Anus and 8oci- 
nub, together with an absolute denial of the 
Holy (ihost being a divine Person. Having 
touched on the shades of difference which 
exist between the followers of Arius and 
Socinus, a more minute detail of the division 
and subdivision of the classes into which 
they may be ranged may not be unaccept- 
able to the reader : Anans and Semi-Arians 
constituted the original distinction ; that of 
a subsea uent day was high and low Arians. 
The high Arians entertain the highest views 
of the mediatorial influence of Christ, and be- 
lieve m the entire scriptures ; the low Arians 
run into the opposite extreme ; yet neither 
high nor low Arians consider Christ to be truly 
God. The old feocinians admitted the miracu- 
lous conception, and the worship of the Son ; 
the modern Socinians do not ; a circumstance 
that identifies the modern Socinian with the 
Unitarian. Some high Arians, such as Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, &c., thought that Christ 
might be worshipped ; others of them affect 
to nave no distinct notion of what the Holy 
Ghost meant, and to believe that worship is 
not to be addressed to Christ, but throx^h 
Christ ! These variations in the Unitarian 
creed have been deduced from the evidence 
of Unitarians themselves, given before the 
Commissioners of Education Injiuiry in Ire- 
land in 1826, as detailed in their Report to 
Parliament; a circumstance that renders 
them the more valuable, as it imparts to 
them a living, speaking authority. It must, 
however, be observed, that, motley as they 
are, they all terminate in one point, the re- 
jection of Christ’s divinity ; and that, di- 
versified as the distinctions appear to be, 
they all will be ultimately found to be with- 
out a shadow of difference. In short, Arians, 
Socinians, Unitarians, &c., not only agree 
with each other in their antkhrwtian scheme; 
but can scarcely be said to differ from the 
infidel Musselmans, who are taught by their 
Koran to regard Christ as a great Prophet, 
and the forerunner of. their own. With 
3S4 
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Delm doubtless Unitarianism has an intimate 
alliance. For Deists reject all the doctrines 
of the Christian revelation, while Unitarians 
reject all its peculiar doctrines : 1. The Tri- 
nity of Persons la the Godhead. 2. The 
diuiuty of Christ. 3 . The personality of the 
Holy iipint. 4. The miraculous birth of 
Christ. 3. The atonement of Christ. 6. The 
sanctification of the Spirit. 7 - The existence 
of an/^els anti spirits , 8. And, therefore, of 
the devil and his angels. “ In what, then,*' 
says the learned Dr. Burgess, bishop of 
Salisbury, after this enumeration of the 
l^cuhar doctrines of Chiistianity, “does 
Unitarianism differ from Deism? Deists 
deny the essential doctrines of Christianity 
by rejecting the whole of the Christian 
revelation ; Unitarians reject the Christian 
revelation by denying all its peculiar and 
essential doctrines.*’ . 

UNIVEIISALISTS. Those who believe 
that Christ so died for all, that, before he shall 
have delivered up his mediatorial kingdom, 
all fallen creatures shall be brought to a par- 
ticipation of the beueilts of his death, in their 
restoi ation to holiness and happiness. They 
are called also Universal liestorationists, 
and their doctrine, the doctrine of universal 
restoration. Some of its friends have main- 
tained it, also, under the name of universal 
salvation ; but perhaps the former name is 
that by which it should be distinguished; 
for the Universalists do not hold any uni- 
versal exemption from future punishment, 
but merely the recovery of all those that 
shall have been exposed to it. They have 
likewise a just claim to this title on other 
grounds j for their doctrine, which includes 
the restoration, or “ restitution of all the in- 
telligent offspring of God,'* or of all “ lapsed 
intelligences,” seems to embrace even the 
fallen angels. They admit the reality and 
equity of future punishment j but they con- 
tend that it will be corrective in its nature, 
and limited in its duration. They teach the 
doctrine of election, but not in the exclusive 
Calviuistic sense of it. They suppose that 
God has chosen some for the good of all ; 
and that his dual purpose towards all is in- 
timated by his calling his elect the first-born 
and the tot-fruits of his creatures, which, 
say they, implies other branches of his family, 
and a future ingathering ol the harvest of 
mankind. They teach, also, that the righte- 
ous shall have part in the first resurrection, 
shall be blessed and happy, and be made 
priests and kings to God and to Christ in 
the millennial lungdom, and that over them 
the second death shall have no power ; that 
the wicked will receive a punishment appor- 
tioned to their crimes ; that punishment itself 
IS a mediatorial work* and founded upon 
mercy, and, consequently, that it is a means 
of humbling, subduing, and finally reconcil- 
ing the sinner to God. 1 hey ado, that the 
words rendered “ eternal,** “ everlasting," 
“ for ever," and “ for ever and ever," in the 
scriptures, are frequently used to express 
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the duration of things that have ended or 
must end ; and if it is contended that these 
words are sometimes used to express proper 
eternity, they answer, that then the subject 
with which the words are connected must 
determine the sense of them ; and as there is 
nothing in the nature of future punishment 
which can be offered as a reason why it 
should be endless, they infer that the atiove 
words ought always to be taken in a limited 
sense when connected with the infliction of 
misery. 

Those who deny the eternity of future 
punishments have not formed themselves 
into any separate body or distinct society ; 
but are to be found in most Christian coun- 
tries, and among several denominations. 
Their doctrines form part of the creed of 
some Arians, as of JVlr. Whiston; of many 
Deists, as of Mr. Hobbes, Mr. Tindal, &c. ; 
and of most Socinians. Nor need we be 
surprised that libertines and atheists hold 
it, and that they strive to bring others over 
to their opinion. “ The tyranny of priests,*' 
said Dupont the atheist, in the national con- 
vention, December, 1792, “ extends their 
opinion to another life, of which they have 
no other idea than that of eternal punish- 
ment; a doctrine which some men have 
hitherto had the good nature to believe. But 
these prejudices must now fall : we must de- 
stroy them, or they will destroy us." The 
Mennonites in Holland have long held the 
doctrine of the Universalists; the people 
called Dunkers, or Tunkers, in America, 
descended from the German Baptists, hold 
it ; and also the Shakers. Excellent refuta- 
tions of this specious system have been pub- 
lished by the Rev. S. Jerram, and the Rev. 
Daniel Isaac. 

The Arminians are sometimes called “Uni- 
versahsts," on account of their holding the 
tenet of general redemption; in opposition 
to the Calvinists, who, Irom their specifically 
restricting the saving grace of God to certain 
fore-ordained individuals, receive the deno- 
mination of “ Particularists ** By the epithet 
“Hypothetical Universalists,** are designated 
on the continent those who have adopted the 
theological system of Amyraut and Cameron, 
but who are better known in this country as 
“ Baxterians.” See Amyraldism, Bax- 
TERIANISM, and Cameronibtr. 

UPPER-R(X)M. The principal rooms 
anciently in Judea were those above, as they 
are to this day at Aleppo ; the ground floor 
being chiefly made use of for their horses 
and servants. “ The house in which I am 
at present living,” says Jowett, “gives what 
seems to be a correct idea of the scene of 
Eutychus’s falling from the upper loft while 
St. Paul was preaching. Acts xx. fi — 12. Ac- 
cording to our idea of houses, the scene is 
very far from intelligible ; and, besides this, 
the circumstance of preaching generally 
leaves on the mind of cursory readers the 
notion of a church. To describe this house, 
which is not many miles distant from the 
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Troad« and perhaps, from the unchanging 
character of oriental customs, nearly resem^ 
bles the houses then built, will fully illustrate 
the narrative* On entering my host’s door, 
we dnd the first floor entirely used as a store : 
it is filled with large barrels of oil, the pro- 
duce of the rich country for many miles 
round ; this space, so far from being habit- 
able, is sometimes so dirty with the dripping 
of the oil, that it is difficult to pick out a 
clean footing from the door to the first step 
of the staircase . On ascending, we find the 
first floor, consisting of an humble suite of 
rooms, not very high ; these are occupied by 
the family for their daily use. It is on the 
next story that all their expense is lavished ; 
here my courteous host has appointed my 
lodging : beautiful curtains and mats, and 
cushions to the divan, display the respect 
with which they mean to receive their guest. 
Here, likewise, their splendour, being at the 
top of the house, is enjoyed by thp poor 
Greeks with more retirement, and less chance 
of molestation from the intrusion of Turks : 
here, when the professors of the college 
waited upon me to pay their respects, they 
were received in ceremony, and sat at the 
window. The room is both higher and also 
larger that those below ; it has two project- 
ing windows ; and the whole floor is so much 
extended in front beyond the lower part of 
the building, that tne projecting windows 
considerably overhang tne street. In such 
an upper room, secluded, spacious, and 
commodious, St. Paul was invited to preach 
his parting discourse. The divan, or raised 
seat, with mats or cushions, encircles the 
interior of each projeoting window ; and I 
have remarked that when the company is 
numerous, they sometimes place large 
cushions behind the company seated on the 
divan ; so that a second tier of company, 
with their feet upon the seat of the divan, 
are sitting behind, higher than the front row. 
Eutychus, thus sitting, would be on a level 
with the open window ; and, being overcome 
with sleep, be would easily fall out from the 
third loft of the house into the street, and 
be almost certain, from such a height, to lose 
his life. Thither St. Paul went down, and 
comforted the alarmed company by bringing 
up Eutychus alive. It is noted tliat ‘ there 
were many lights in the upper chamber/ 
The very great plenty of oil in this neigh- 
bourhood would enable them to afford many 
lamps ; the heat of these and so much com- 
pany would cause the drowsiness of Euty- 
chus, at that late hour, and be the occasion, 
likewise, of the windows being open.” 

URIM AND THUMMIM. The High 
Priests of the Jews, we are told, consulted 
God in the most important affairs of their 
commonwealth, and received answers by the 
Urim and Thummim. What these were, is 
disputed amon^ the critics. Josephus, and 
some others, imagine the answer was re* 
turned by the stones of the breastplate 
appeaimg with an unusual lustre when it 
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was favourable, or in the contrary case diUL 
Others suppose, that the Urim and Thum*. 
mim were something enclosed between the 
folding of the breastplate; this some will 
have to be the tetragrammaton, or the word 
nin% Jehovah. Christopborus de Castro, 
and after him Dr. Spencer, maintain them 
to be two little images shut up in the doubling 
of the breastplate, which gave the oracular 
answer from thence by an articulate voice. 
Accordingly, they derive them from the 
Egyptians, who consulted their lares, and 
had an oracle, or teraphim, which they called 
Truth. This opinion, however, has beeflT 
sufficiently confuted by the learned Dr. 
Pococke, and by Witsius. The more com- 
mon opinion among Christians concerning 
the oracle by Urim and Thummim. and 
which Dr. Prideaux espouses, is, that when 
the High Priest appeared before the veil, 
clothed with his ephod and breastplate, to 
ask counsel of God, the answer was given 
with an audible voice from the mercy-seat, 
within the veil ; but, it has been observed, 
that this account will hy no means agree 
with the history of David’s consulting the 
oracle by Abiathar, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9, 11 ; xxx. 
7, 8 ; because the ark, on which was the 
mercy-seat, was then at Kirjathjearim ; 
whereas David was in the one case at Ziklag, 
and in the other in the forest of Hareth. 
Braunius and Hottinger have adopted ano- 
ther opinion ; they suppose, that, when 
Moses is commanded to put in the breast- 
plate the Urim and Thummim, signifying 
liffhts and perfections in the plural number. 
It was meant that he should make choice of 
the most perfect set of stones, and have them 
so polished as to give the brightest lustre; 
ana, on this hypothesis, the use of the Urim 
and Thummim, or of these exquisitely 
polished jewels, was only to be a symbol of 
the divine presence, and of the light and 
perfection of the prophetic inspiration ; and, 
as such, constantly to be worn by the High 
Priest in the exercise of his sacred function, 
especially in consulting the oracle. 

Michaelis observes : That in making distri- 
butions of property, and in cases of disputes 
relative to meum and tuum, recourse was had 
to the lot, in default of any other means of 
decision, will naturally be supposed. The 
whole land was partitioned by lot ; and that, 
in aftertimes, the lot continued to be used, 
even in courts of justice, we see from Prov. 
xvi. 33 ; xviii. 18 ; where we are expressly 
taught to remember, that it is Providence 
which maketh the choice, and that therefore 
we ought to be satisfied with the decision of 
the lot, as the will of God. It was for judi- 
cial purposes, in a particular manner, that 
the sacred lot called Urim and Thummim 
was employed ; and on this account, the 
costly embroidered pouch, in which the 
priest carried this sacred lot on his breast, 
was called the judicial ornament. But 
was this sacred lot used likewise in criminal 
trials I ” Yes, says Michaelis, only to dis- 
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cover the guilty, to convict them ; for in the 
only two instances of its use in such cases 
which occur in the whole Bible, namely, in 
Joshua vii. !4— 18, 1 Sam. xiv. 37;-45, we 
find the confessions of the two delinquents, 
Achan and Jonathan, annexed. It appears 
also to have been used only in the case of an 
oath being transgressed which the whole 
people had taken, or the leader of the host in 
their name, but not in the case of other 
crimes j {or an unknown murder, for example, 
was not to be discovered by recourse to the 
sacred lot. 

The inner sanctuary, within the vail of the 
tabernacle, observes Dr. Hales, or most holy 
lace, was called the oracle, 1 Kings vi. 16, 
ecause there the Lord communed with 
Moses, face to face, and gave him instructions 
in cases of legal difficulty or sudden emer- 
gency, £xod. XXV. 22 ; Num. vii. 89 ; ix. 8 ; 
£xod. xxxiii. 11; a high privilege granted 
to none of his successors. After the death 
of M OSes a different mode was appointed for 
consulting the oracle by the High Priest, 
who put on the breastplate of judgment,” 
a principal part of the pontifical dress, on 
which were inscribed the words Urim and 
Thummim, emblematical of divine illumina- 
tion ; as the inscription on his mitre, “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord,’’ was of sanctification, Exod. 
xxviii. 30 — 37 ; Lev. viii. 8. Thus prepared, 
he presented himself before the Lord to ask 
counsel on public matters, not in the inner 
sanctuary, which he presumed not to enter, ex- 
cept on the great day of national atonement, 
but without the vail, with his face towards the 
ark of the covenant, inside ; and behind him, 
at some distance, without the sanctuary, 
stood Joshua, the judge, or person wno 
wanted the response, which seems to have 
been given with an audible voice from within 
the vail, Num. xxvii. 21, as in the case of 
Joshua, vii. 6 — 15; of the Israelites during 
the civil war with Benjamin, Judges xx. 27, 
28 ; on the appointment of *Saul to be king, 
when he hid himself, 1 Sam. x. 22—24 ; of 
David, 1 Sam. xxii. 10; xxiii. 2 — 12; xxx. 
8 ; 2 Sam, v. 23, 24 ; of Saul, 1 Sara, xxviii. 
6. This mode of consultation subsisted 
under the tabernacle erected by Moses in 
the wilderness, and until the building of 
Solomon’s temple ; after which we find no 
instances of it. The oracles of the Lord 
were thenceforth delivered by the prophets ; 
as bv Ahijah to Jeroboam, 1 Kings xi. 29 ; 
by Sbemaiah to Rehoboam, 1 Kings xii. 22 ; 
by Elijah to Ahab, 1 Kings xvii. 1 ; xxi, 17 
—29 ; by Michaiah to Ahab and Jehosha- 
phat, 1 Kings xxii. 7 ; by Elisha to Jehosha- 
phat and Jehoram, 2 Kings hi. 11 — 14; by 
Isaiah to Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. 6—34 ; xx. 
1—11 ; by Huldah to Josiah, 2 Kings xxii. 
13—20; by Jeremiah to Zedektah, Jer. 
xxxii. 3 — 5, &c. After the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and the last of the orophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, tne oracle ceased ; 
wit its revival was foretold by Ezra, ii. 63, 
and accomplished by Christ, who was himself 
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the oracle, under the old and new covenants, 
Gen. XV. 1 ; John i. 1. See Breastplat®. 

USURY, profit or gain from lending 
money or goods. Moses enacted a law to 
the effect that interest should not be taken 
from a poor person, neither for Imrrowed 
money, nor for articles of consumption, for 
instance, grain, which was borrowed with 
the expectation of being returned, Exod. xxii. 
25 ; Lev. xxv. 35 — 37. A difficulty arose in 
determining who was to be considered a poor 
person in a case of this kind ; and the law 
was accordingly altered in Deut. xxiii, 20, 21, 
and extended in its operation to all the He- 
brews, whether they had more or less pro- 
perty; so that interest could be lawfully 
taken only of foreigners. As the system of 
the Jews went to secure every man’s pater- 
nal inheritance to his own family, they could 
not exact it from their brethren, but only 
from strangers. As the law of nature does 
not forbid the receipt of moderate interest in 
the shape of rent, for the use of lands or 
houses, neither does it prohibit it for the 
loan of money or goods. When one man 
trades with the capital of another, and ob- 
tains a profit from it, he is bound in justice 
to return a part of it to his benefactor, who, 
in the hands of God, has been a second 
cause of ** giving him power to get wealth.” 
But should divine Providence not favour the 
endeavours of some who have borrowed 
money, the duty of the lenders is to deal 
gently with them, and to be content with 
sharing in their losses, as they have been 
sharers in their gains. I'he Hebrews were 
therefore exhorted to lend money, &c., as a 
deed of mercy and brotherly kindness, Deut. 
XV. 7 — 11 ; XXIV. 13. And hence it happens 
that we find encomiums everywhere bestowed 
upon those who were willing to lend without 
insisting upon interest for the use of the 
thing lent, Psalm xv. 5 ; xxxvii. 21, 26; cxii. 
6 ; Prov. xix. 17 ; Ezek. xviii. 8. This regu- 
lation m regard to taking interest was very 
well suited to the condition of a state that 
had been recently founded, and which had 
but very little mercantile dealings ; and its 
principle, though not capable of being gene- 
rally introduced into communities that are 
much engaged m commerce, may still be ex- 
ercised towards those who stand towards us 
in the relation of brethren. 

UZ, Land of, the country of Job. As 
there were three persons of this name, 
namely, the son of Aram, the son of Nahor, 
and the grandson of Seir the Horite, com- 
mentators are divided in their opinion as to 
the situation of the country meant by the 
land of Uz. Bochart, ISpanheim, Calmet, 
Wells, and others, place it in Arabia Deserta. 
Micbaelis places it in the valley of Damascus ; 
which city was, in fact, built by Uz, the 
grandson of Shem. Archbishop Magee, 
Bishop Lowth, Dr. Hales, Dr. Good, and 
others, with more reason, fix the scene of 
the history of Job in Idumea. Hris is also 
the opinion of Mr. Home, who refers for a 
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coraBirroation of U to Lam. iv. 21, where Ue than ^at the histoiy of an inhabitant of 
18 expreesly said to be in Edom ; and to Jer. Idumea is the subject of the poem which 
xlix. 7f 8> 20, Ezek. xxv. 13, Amos i. 11, 12, bears the name of Job, and that all the per- 
Obad. 8, 0, where both Teman and Dedan sons introduced into it were ldumean8,dweU- 
are described as inhabitants of Edom. In ing in Idumea ; in other words, Edomite 
effect, says Mr. Horne, nothing is clearer Arabs. 
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VEIL. Women were wont to cover their 
faces with veils in token of modesty, of re* 
verence, and subjection to their husbands, 
Gen. xxiv. 65 ; 1 Cor. xi. 3, &c. In modem 
times, the women of Syria never appear in 
the streets without their veils. These are of 
two kinds, the furragi and the common 
Aleppo veil ; the former being worn by some 
of the Turkish women only, the latter indis- 
criminately by all. The first is in the form 
of a large cloak, with long strait sleeves, and 
a square hood hanging flat on the back ; it 
is sometimes made of linen, sometimes of 
a shawl or cloth. This veil, reaching to the 
heels, conceals the whole of the dress, from 
the neck downwards ; while the head and 
face are covered by a large white handker- 
chief over the head-dress and forehead, and 
a smaller one tied transversely over the lower 

S art of the face, hanging down on the neck. 

lany of the Turkish women, instead of the 
smaller handkerchief, use a long piece o^ 
black crape stiffened, which, sloping a little 
from the forehead, leaves room to breathe 
more freely. In this last way, the ladies are 
completely disguised; in the former, the 
eyes and nose remaining visible, they are 
easily known by their acquaintances. The 
radict is a species of veil, which Calraet sup- 
poses is worn by married women, as a token 
of their submission and depeudence, and 
descends low down on the person. To lift 
up the veil of a virgin is reckoned a gross 
insult ; but to take away the veil of a mar- 
ried woman is one of the greatest indignities 
that she can receive, because it deprives her 
of the badge which distinguishes and digni- 
fies her in that character, and betokens her 
alliance to her husband, and her interest in 
his affections. This is the reason why the 
spouse so feelingly complains : “ They took 
away my veil, im, from me,” Cant. v. 7. 
When it is forcibly taken away by the hus- 
band, it is equivalent to divorce, and justly 
reckoned a most severe calamity ; therefore, 
God threatened to take away the ornamental 
dresses of the daughters of Zion, including 
the radidim, the low-descending veils : ** In 
that da^ the Lord will take away the change- 
able suits of apparel, and the mantles, and 
the fine linen, and the hoods, and the veils,” 
Isaiah iii. 18, &c. 

The ordinary Aleppo veil is a linen sheet, 
large enough to cover the whole habit from 
he^ to foot, and is brought over the face in 
a manner to conceal all but one eye. This 
ts perhaps alluded to by the bridegroom in 
these words : “ Thou hast ravished my heart 
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with one of thine eyes,” Canticles iv. 9* In 
Barbary, when the ladies appear in public, 
they always fold themselves up so closely in 
their hykes, that, even without their veils, 
one can discover very little of their faces. 
But, in the summer months, when they re- 
tire to their country seats, they walk abroad 
with less caution ; though, even then, on the 
approach of a stranger, they always drop 
their veils, as Rebekah did on the approach 
of Isaac. But, although they are so closely 
wrapped up, that those who look at them 
cannot see even their hands, still less their 
face, yet it is reckoned indecent in a man to 
fix his eyes upon them ; he must let them 
pass without seeming at all to observe them. 
When a lady of distinction, says Hanway, 
travels on horseback, she is not only veiled, 
but has generally a servant, who runs or 
rides before her to clear the wav ; and on 
such occasions the men, even in tne market- 
places, always turn their backs till the women 
are past, it being thought the highest ill 
manners to look at them. A lady in the east 
considers herself degraded when she is ex- 
posed to the gaze of the other sex, which 
accounts for the conduct of Vashti in refus- 
ing to obey the command of the king. Their 
ideas of decency, on the other hand, forbid a 
virtuous woman to lay aside or even to lift 
up her veil in the presence of the other sex. 
Sne who ventures to disregard this prohibi- 
tion inevitably mins her character. From 
that moment she is noted as a woman of 
easy virtue, and her act is regarded as a sig- 
nal for intrigue. Pitts informs us that in 
Barbary the courtezan appears in public 
without her veil; and, in Prov. vii. 13, 14> 
the harlot exposes herself in the same inde- 
cent manner : ” So she caught him, and 
kissed him, and with an impudent face,” a 
face uncovered and shameless, ** said unto 
him, I have peace-offerings with me, this 
day have 1 paid my vows” But it must 
nevertheless be remarked, that, at different 
times, and in different parts of the east, 
the use, or partial use of the veil has greatly 
varied. 

VINE, jssi, Genesis xl. 9 ; fymXos, Matt, 
xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 18; John 
XV. 4, 5; James Ui. 12; Rev. xiv. 19; a noble 
plant of the creeping kind, fiunous for its 
fruit, or grapes, and the liquor they afibrd. 
The vine is a common name, or genus, in- 
cluding several species unckr it; and Moses, 
to distinguish the true vine, or that from 
which wine is made, from the rest, calls 
it, the wine vine. Numbers vi. 4. Some of 



other sorts were of a poisonous quality, 
as appears front the story related amonft 
the miraculous acts of Elisha, 2 Kings iv. 
39, 41, (See Grapes,) Ihe expression of 

sitting every man under his own vine " 
probably alludes to the delightful eastern 
arbours, which were partly composed of 
vines. Capt. Norden, in like manner, speaks 
of vine-arbours as common in the Egj^tian 
gardens; and the Prssnestine pavement in 
Dr. Shaw gives us the figure of an ancient 
one. Plantations of trees about houses are 
found very useful iu hot countries, to give 
them an agreeable coolness. The ancient 
Israelites seem to have made use of the same 
means, and probably planted fruit-trees, ra- 
ther than otlier kinds, to produce that effect. 

It is their manner in many places,” says Sir 
Thomas Rowe’s chaplain, speaking of the 
country of the Great Mogul, “to plant about 
and amongst their buildings, trees which grow 
high and broad, the shadow whereof keeps 
their houses by far more cool : this 1 ob- 
served in a special manner, when we were 
ready to enter Arnadavar ; for it appeared to 
us as if we had been entering a wood rather 
than a city.” “ Immediately on entering,” 
says Turner, “ I was ushered into the court- 
yard of the aga, whom I found smoking 
under a vine, surrounded by horses, servants, 
and dogs, among which 1 distinguished an 
English pointer.” 

There were in Palestine many excellent 
vineyards. Scriptiure celebrates the vines of 
Sorek, of Sebamab, of Jazcr, of Abel. Pro- 
fane authors mention the excellent wines 
of Gaza, 8arepta, Libanus, Saron, Ascalon, 
and Tyre. Jacob, in the blessing which he 
gave Judah, “ Binding Ins foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine, 
he washed his garments in wine, and his 
clothes in the blood of grapes,” Gen. xlix. 
11; — showed the abundance of vines that 
should fall to his lot. “ Joseph is a fruitful 
hough, even a fruitful bough by a well, whose 
branches hang over the wall,” Gen. xlix. 22. 
** To the northward and westward,” says 
Morier, “ are several villages, interspersed 
with extensive orchards and vineyards, the 
latter of which are generally enclosed by 
high walls. The Persian vine-dressers do all 
in their power to make the vine run up the 
wall, and curl over on the other side, which 
they do by tying stones to the extremity of 
the tendril. The vine, particularly in Turkey 
and Greece, is frequently made to entwine 
on trellises around a well, where, in the heat 
of the day, whole families collect themselves, 
and sit under the shade.” 

Noah planted the vine after the deluge, 
and is supposed to have been the first who 
cultivated it, Gen. ix. 20. Many are of opi- 
nion that wine was not unknown before the 
Wuge; and that this patriarch only con- 
tinued to cultivate the vine after that event, 
as he had done before it : but the fathers 
think that he knew not the force 5f wine, 
having never used it before, nor having ever 
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seen any one use it He was the first that 
gatherea the juice of the grape, and preserved 
it till by fermentation it became a potable 
liquor. Before him men only ate the grapes 
like other fruit. The law of Moses did not 
allow the planters of vineyards to eat the 
fruit before the fifth year, Lev. xix. 24, 26. 
The Israelites were also required to indulge 
the poor, the orphan, and the stranger with 
the use of the grapes on the seventh year. 
A traveller was allowed to gather and eat the 
grapes in a vineyard as he passed along, but 
he was not permitted to carry any away, 
Deut. xxiii. 24. The scarcity of fuel, espe- 
cially wood, in most parts of the east, is so 
great, that they supply it with everything 
capable of burning ; cow-dung dried, roots, 
parings of fruits, withered stalks of herbs 
and flowers, Matthew vi. 30. Vine-twigs 
are particularly mentioned as used for fuel 
in dressing their food, by D’Arvieux, La 
Roque, and others : Ezekiel says, in his 
parable of the vine, used figuratively for the 
people of God, “ Shall wood be taken thereof 
to do any work ? Or will men take a pm of 
it to hang any vessel thereon ? Behold, it is 
cast into the fire for fuel,” Ezekiel xv. 3, 4. 
“ If a man abide not in me,” saith our Lord, 
“ he is cast forth as a branch*’ of the vine, 
“ and is withered ; and men gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned,” John xv. G. 

VINEGAR, Num. vi. 3 ; Ruth ii. 14 ; 
Psalm Ixix. 21 ; Prov. x. 2G ; xxv. 20 ; 

Matt, xxvii. 48 ; Mark xv. 36 ; John xix. 29, 
30 ; an acid produced by a second fermenta- 
tion of vinous liquors. The law of the 
Nazarite was that he should “ separate him- 
self from wine and strong drink, and should 
drink no vinegar of wine, nor vinegar of 
strong drink, nor any liquor of grapes.” 
Ihis is exactly the same prohibition that 
was given in the case of John the Bap- 
tist, Luke i. 15, oJyov koI crficepo ob wlrt, 
wine and sikera he shall not drink. Any ine- 
briating liquor, says Jerom, is called sicera, 
whether made of com, apples, honey, dates, 
or other fruits. One of the four prohibited 
drinks among the Mahomedans in India is 
called sakar, which signifies inebriating drink 
in general, but esuecially date wine. From 
the original word, probably, we have our 
term cider or aider, which, among us, exclu- 
sively means the fermented juice of apples. 
Vinegar was used by harvesters for their 
refreshment. Boaz told Ruth that she 
might come and dip her bread in vinegar 
with his people. Pliny says, “ Aceto summa 
vis in rtfrifferando,** It made a very cooling 
beverage. It was generally diluted with 
water. When very strong, it affected the 
teeth disagreeably, Prov. x. 26. In Proverbs 
xxv. 20, the singing of songs to a heavy 
heart is finely compared to the contrariety 
or colluctation between vinegar and nitre; 
untimely mirth to one in anxiety sm^es only 
to exasperate, and as it were put into a fer-# 
ment by the intrusion. 
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The emperor Pescennius Niger gave orders 
that his soldiers should drink nothing but 
vinegar on their marches. That which the 
Roman soldiers offered to our Saviour at his 
crucifixion, was, probably, the vinegar they 
made use of for their own drinking. Con- 
stantine the Great allowed them wine and 
vinegar alternately, every day. This vinegar 
was not of that sort which we use for salads 
and sauces ; but it was a tart wine called 
pesca^ or sera. They make great use of it in 
Spam and Italy, in harvest-time. They use 
it also in Holland, and on ship-board, to cor- 
rect the ill taste of the water. 

VIPER, Job XX. 16 ; Isaiah xxx. 6 ; 

lix. 5 ; Matthew iii. 7 ; xii. 34 ; xxiii. 

33 ; Luke iii. 7 » Acts xxviii, 3 ; a serpent 
famed for the venomoiisness of its bite, wnich 
is one of the most dangerous poisons in the 
animal kingdom. So remarkable, says Dr, 
Mead, has the viper been for its venom, that 
the remotest antiquity made it an emblem of 
what is hurtful and destructive. Nay, so ter- 
rible was the nature of these creatures, that 
they were very commonly thought to be 
sent as executioners of divine vengeance 
upon mankind, for enormous crimes which 
had escaped the course of justice. An in- 
stance of such an opinion as this we have in 
the history of ISt. Paul, Acts xxvni., whom 
the people of Melita, when they saw the viper 
leap upon his hand, presently concluded to 
be a murderer ; and as readily made a god 
of him when, instead of having his hand 
inflamed, or falling clown dead, one or other 
of which is usually the effect of these bites, 
he without any harm shook the reptile into 
the fire ; it being obvious enough to imagine 
that he must stand in a near relation at least 
to the gods themselves, who could thus com- 
mand the messengers of their vengeance, and 
counterwork tlie effects of such powerful 
agents. 

VISION, the act of seeing ; but, in scrip- 
ture, it generally signifies a supernatural 
appearance, either by dream or in reality, by 
which God made known his will and pleasure 
to those to whom it was vouchsafed. Acts ix. 
10, 12, XVI. 9; xxvi 13; 2 Cor xii. 1. Thus, 
in the earliest times, to patriarchs, prophets, 
and holy men God sent angels, he appeared 
to them himself by night m dreams, he illu- 
minated their minds, he made his voice to 
be heard by them, he sent them ecstasies, 
and transported them beyond themselves, 
and made them hear things that eye had not 
seen, ear had not heard, and which had not 
entered into the heart of man. The Lord 
showed himself to Moses, and spoke to him 
when he was at the mouth of the cave. Jesus 
Christ manifested himself to his apostles, in 
his transfiguration upon the mount, and on 
several other occasions after his resurrection. 
God appeared to Abraham under the form 
of three travellers; he showed himself to 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, in the splendour of his 
^lory. Vision is also used for the prophecies 
written by the prophets. The beatific mmn 
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denotes the net of angels and glorified spirit# 
beholding In heaven the unveiled splendour# 
of the Lord Jehovah, and privileged to con- 
template his perfections and plans in and by 
himself. 

VOCATION, or CALLING, is a gracious 
act of God in Christ, by which, through his 
word and Spirit, he calls forth sinful men, 
who are liable to condemnation and placed 
under the dominion of sin, from the condition 
of the animal life, and from the pollutions 
and corruptions of this world, 2 Tim. i. 9 ; 
Matt. xi. 28 ; 1 Peter ii. 9, 10 ; Gal. i. 4 ; 
2 Peter ii. 20; Rom. x. 13—15; 1 Peter iii. 
19 ; Gen. vi. 3, unto “ the fellowship of 
Jesus (Christ,” and of his kingdom and its 
benefits ; that, being united unto him as 
their head, they may derive from him life, 
sensation, motion, and a plenitude of every 
spiritual blessing, to the glory of God and 
their own salvation, 1 Cor. i. 9 ; Gal. li. 20 ; 
Eph. i. 3. 6 ; 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14. The end 
intended is, that they who have been called 
answer by faith to God and to Christ who 
give the call, and that they thus become the 
covenanted people of God through Christ 
the Mediator of the new covenant; and, 
after having become believers and parties to 
the covenant, that they love, fear, honour, 
and worship God and Christ, render in all 
things obedience to the divine precepts ** in 
righteousness and true holiness,'’ and that 
by this means they “ make their calling and 
election sure,” Prov. i. 24 ; Heb iii. 7 ; Rev. 
ill. 20 ; Eph. ii 1 1 — 16 ; Titus iii. 8 ; Deut. 
vi. 4, 5 ; Jer. xxxii. 38, 39 ; Luke i. 74, 75 ; 
2 Peter i. 1, 10. The glory of God, who is 
supremely wise, good, merciful, just, and 
powerful, is so luminousljr displayed in this 
communication both of his grace and glory, 
as deservedlj^ to raise into rapturous admi- 
ration the minds of angels and of men, and 
to employ their loosened tongues m cele- 
brating the praises of J ebovah, Rev. iv. 8 — 1 1 } 
V. 8 — 10. See Calung. 

VOW, a promise made to God, of doing 
some good thing hereafter. The use of vows 
is observable throughout scripture. When 
Jacob went into Mesopotamia, he vowed to 
God the tenth of his estate, and promised to 
offer it at Bethel, to the honour of (iod, 
Gen. xxviii. 22. Moses enacts several laws 
for the regulation and execution of vows. 
A man might devote himself, or his children, 
to the Lord. Jepbthah devoted his daugh- 
ter, Judges xi. 30, 31. Samuel was vowed or 
consecrated to the service of the Lord be- 
fore his birth, by his pious mother Hannah ; 
and was really offered to him, to serve in the 
tabernacle, 1 Sam. i. 21, &c. If a man and 
woman vowed themselves to the I/ord, they 
were obliged to adhere strictly to his service, 
according to the conditions of the vow; but 
in some eases they might be redeemed. A 
man from twenty years of age till sixty, ^ve 
fifty shekels of silver ; and a woman, tmrty, 
Lev. xxvii. 3. From the age of five years to 
twenty, a man gave twen^ shekels, and a 
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woman ten ; from a month old to five years, 
they ipsive for a boy five shekels, and for a girl 
three. A man of sixty years old, or upwards, 
gave fifteen shekels, and a woman of the 
same age gave ten. If the person was poor, 
and could not procure this sum, the priest 
imposed a ransom upon him, according to 
his abilities. If any one had vowed an ani- 
mal that was clean, he had not the liberty of 
redeeming it, or of exchanging it, but was 
obliged to sacrifice it to the Lord. If it was 
au unclean animal, and such as was not 
allowed to be sacrificed, the pnest made a 
valuation of it ; and if the proprietor would 
redeem it, he added a fifth part to the value, 
by way of forfeit. They aid the same in 
roportion, when the thing vowed was a 
ouse or a field. They could not devote the 
first-born, because in their own nature they 
belonged to the Lord, Lev, xxvii. 28, 29. 
Whatever was devoted by way of anathema, 
could not be redeemed, of whatever nature or 
quality it was. An animal was put to death, 
and other things were devoted for ever to 
the Lord. The consecration of Nazarites 
was a particular kind of vow. The vows 
and promises of children were void, of course, 
except they were ratified either by the express 
or tacit consent of their parents. It was the 
same with the vows of a married woman 5 
they were of no validity, except confirmed 
by the express or tacit consent of her hus- 
band, Num. XXX. But widows, or liberated 
wives, were bound by their vows, whatever 
they were. 

Whosoever invokes the awful name of 
God to witness any untruth, knowing it to 
be such, is guilty of taking it in vain. Our 
Lord did not mean to preclude solemn 
appeals to heaven, whether oaths or vows, 
in courts of justice, or in important compacts. 
For an oath, or appeal to the Greatest of all 
beings, as the Searcher of hearts, to witness 
a transaction, and to punish fdsehood or 
perjury, is necessary, for putting an end to 
aU strife or controversy among men, to pro- 
mote confirmation or security of property, 
Heb. vi. 16. And it was sanctioned by the 
example of God, swearing by Himself, Gen. 
xxii. 15 ; Heb. vi. 17, 18 $ and by the example 
of the patriarchs and saints of old; thus 
Abraham swore by the most high God, Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 22 ; the 
transjordanite tribes, by the God of Gods the 
Lord, Joshua xxii. 22. And the law pre- 
scribed, ** Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, 
and serve him, and shalt swear by his name,*’ 
Deut. vi. 13. And afterwards, ** All Judah 
rejoiced at the oath, for they had sworn unto 
the Lord with a loud voice, with all their 
heart, and sonidtt him with their whole 
desire : and He was found of them ; and the 
Lord gave them rest round abouV’ 2 Chron. 
XV. 14, 15. And a highly -gifted apostle 
uses the foUowingmost smemn asseveration, 
^^The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is blessed for evermore, knoweth 
riiat I lie not,’* 2 Cor. xi. 31. See the vows 
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of the priests and Levites, to put away 
strange wives, Ezra x. 5 ; and to take no 
usury from their brethren, Neh. x. 29. St 
Paul also vowed a vow, which he performed. 
Acts xviii. 18 ; xxi. 23. Our Lord, therefore, 
re-enacted the law, while he guarded a^inst 
the abuse of it, by prohibiting all oams in 
common conversation, as a prohmation either 
of God’s name, where that was irreverently 
used, or where any of his works was substi- 
tuted instead of tne awful and terrible name 
of the Lord, which the Jews, through super- 
stitious dread, at len^h ceased to use, from 
misinterpretation of Deut. xxviii. 58 : But 
1 say unto you, Swear not at all,” in common 
conversation, by any of your usual oaths, 
neither by heaven, for it is God's throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool ; ” &c. 
For, by the detestable casuistry of the 
scribes and pharisees, some oaths were reck- 
oned binding, others not, as we learn from 
the sequel ; thus, to swear by the temple, the 
altar, heaven, &c., they considered as not 
binding : but to swear by the gold of the 
temple, by the gift on the altar, &c., they 
considered as binding; the absurdity and 
impiety of which practice is well exposed by 
our Lord in Matt, xxiii. 16 — 22. 

VULGATE, a very ancient Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible ; and the only one the 
church of Rome acknowledges to oe authen- 
tic. The ancient Vulgate of the Old Testa- 
ment was translated, almost word for word, 
from the Greek of the Septuagint. The 
author of the version is not known. It was 
a long time known by the name of the Italic, 
or old version ; as being of very great anti- 
quity in the Latin church. It was the com- 
mon, or vulgar version, before St. Jerom 
made a new one from the Hebrew original, 
with occasional references to the Septiia^nt ; 
whence it has its name Vulgate, Nobilius, 
in 1558, and F. Morin, in 1628, gave new 
editions of it ; pretending to have restored 
and re-collated it firom the ancients who had 
cited it. It has since been retouched from 
the correction of St. Jerom; and it is this 
mixture of the ancient Italic version, and 
some corrections of St Jerom, that is now 
called the Vulgate, and which the council of 
Trent has declared to be authentic. It is 
this Vulgate alone that is used in the Romish 
church, excepting some passages of the an- 
cient Vulgate, which were left in the Mis- 
sal and the Psalms, and which are still sung 
according to the old Italic version. St. 
Jerom declares that, in his revisal of the 
Italic version, he used great care and circum- 
spection, never varying from that version but 
when he thought it misrepresented the 
sense. But as the Greek copies to which he 
had access were not so ancient as those from 
which the Italic version had been made, some 
learned authors have been of opinion that it 
would have been much better if he had col- 
lected all the copies, and, by comparing 
them, have restored that translation to ite 
original purity. It is plain that he never 
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completed this work, and that he even left 
some faults in it, for fear of varying too 
much from the ancient version, since he 
renders in his commentaries some words 
otherwise than he has done in his translation. 
This version was not introduced into the 
church but by degrees, for fear of offending 
weak persons. Ruhnus, notwithstanding 
his enmity to St. Jerom, and his having 
exclaimed much against this performance, 
was one of the first to prefer it to the vulgar 
or Italian. This translation gained at last so 
great an authority, by the approbation of 
pope Gregory I., and his declared preference 
of It to every other, that it was subsequently 
brought into public use through all the west- 
ern churches. Although it was not regarded 
M authentic, except by the council of Trent, 
it is certainly of some use, as serving to illus- 
trate several passages both of the Old and 
New Testament. 

The two principal popish editions of the 
Vulgate are those of pope Sixtus V. and 
Clement VI II. : the former was printed in 
1590, after pope Sixtus had collected the 
most ancient mss. and best printed copies, 
summoned the most learned men out of all 
the nations of the Christian world, assembled 
a congregation of cardinals for their assist- 
ance and counsel, and presided over the 
whole himself. This edition was declared to 
be corrected m the very best manner possible 
and published with a tremendous excom- 
munication against every person who should 
presume ever afterwards to alter the least 
particle of the edition thus authentically 
promulgated by his holiness, sitting in that 
chair, in qua Petri vwit potestas, et exeeUit 
auctoritas. The other edition was published 
in 1592, by pope Clement VIII. ; which was 
so different from that of Sixtus, as to con- 
tain two thousand variations, some of whole 
verses, and many others clearly and de- 
signedly contradictory in sense ; and yet this 
edition is also, ex cathedrd, pronounced as 
the only authentic one, and enforced by the 
same sentence of excommunication with the 
former. Clement suppressed the edition of 
his predecessor ; so that copies of the Sixtine 
Vulgate are now very scarce, and have long 
been reckoned among literary rarities. Giir 
learned countryman, Dr. James, the cele- 
brated correspondent and able co-adjutor of 
Archbishop Usher, relates, with all the 
ardour of a hard student, the delight which 
he experienced on unexpectedly obtaining a 
Sixtine copy; and he used it to good and 
effective purpose in his very clever book, 
entitled *‘Bellum Papale,*’ in which he has 
pointed out numerous additions, omissions, 
contradictions, and glaring differences be- 
tween the Sixtine and Clementine editions. 
All the popish champions are exceedingly 
shy about recognising this irreconcilable con- 
flict between the productions of two such 
infallible personages; and the boldest of 
thm wish to represent it as a thing of 
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nought. But it is no light matter thus to 
tamper with the word of God. 

The Romanists generally hold the Vulgate 
of the New Testament preferable to the 
common Greek text; because it is this 
alone, and not the Greek text, that the 
council of Trent has declared authentic: 
accordingly that church has, as it were, 
adopted this edition, and the priests read no 
other at the altar, the preachers quote no 
other in the pulpit, nor the divines in the 
schools. Yet some of their best authors, 
F. Bouhours for instance, own, that among 
the differences that arc tound between the 
common Greek and the Vulgate, there are 
some in which the Greek reading appears 
more clear and natural than that of the 
Latin ; so that the second might be corrected 
from the first, if the holy see should think 
fit. But those differences, taken in general, 
only consist in a few syllables or words ; 
they rarely concern the sense. Besides, in 
some of the most considerable, the Vulgate 
is authorized by several ancient manuscripts. 
Bouhours spent the last years of his life in 
giving a French translation of the New Tes- 
tament according to the Vulgate. It is pro- 
bable that at the time the ancient Italic or 
Vulgate version of the New Testament was 
made, and at the time it was afterwards 
compared with the Greek manuscripts by 
St. Jerom, as they were then nearer the 
times of the apostles, they had more accurate 
(rreek copies, and those better kept, than 
any of those used when printing was invented. 

“ Highly as the Latin Vulgate is extolled 
by the church of Rome,*' says Michaelis, 
** it was depreciated beyond measure at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by several 
learned Protestants, whose example has been 
followed by men of inferior abilities. At the 
restoration of learning, when the faculty of 
writing elegant Latin was the highest accom- 
plishment of a scholar, the Vulgate was 
regarded with contempt, as not written with 
classical purity. But after the Greek manu- 
scripts were discovered, their readings were 
preferred to those of the Latin, because the 
New Testament was written in Greek, and 
the Latin was only a version ; but it was not 
considered that these Greek manuscripts 
were modern in comparison of those originals 
from which the Latin was taken ; nor was it 
known at that time, that the more ancient 
the Greek manuscripts and the other versions 
were, the closer was their agreement with 
the Vulgate. Our ablest writers, such m Mill 
and Bengel, have been induced by F. Simonas 
treatise to abandon the opinion of their pre- 
decessors, and have ascribed to the Latin 
Vulgate a value perhaps greater than it de- 
serves.** 

VULTURE, and HMI, Lev. xi. U; 
Isaiah xxxiv. 15 ; a large bird of prey, some- 
what resembling the eagle. There are seve- 
ral birds of the i^torine kind, which, though 
they differ much in respect to coknir imd 
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dimenslom^ yet are all easil y distinguished Africa and Asia. They have a most indeU* 
by their naked heads, and beaks partly cate voracity, preying more upon carrkm 
straight and partly crooked. They are fre- than live animals. They were declared un- 
quent in Arabia^ Egypt, and many parts of clean in the Levitical constitution. 
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WALDENSES, WALLENSES, or ALBI- 
GENSE8, the Vaudois, or inhabitants of the 
beautiful valleys of the Alps, between Italy 
and Provence. Many have supposed that 
they derived their name from Peter Waldo, 
or Valdo, a merchant of Lyons, in the twelfth 
century, and one of their leaders and pa- 
trons; but their history has been traced 
considerably farther back, which has led 
others to suppose that, on the contrary, he 
derived his name from them, as Peter the 
Waldensian, or Peter of the Valleys, llie 
learned Dr. Allix, in his ** History of the 
Churches of Piedmont,^’ gives this account : 
For three hundred years or more, the 
bishop of Rome attempted to subjugate the 
church of Milan under his jurisdiction ; and 
at last the interest of Rome grew too potent 
for the church of Milan, planted by one of 
the disciples ; insomuch that the bishop and 
the people, rather than own their jurisdiction, 
retired to the valleys of Lucerne and An- 
grogne, and thence were called Yallenses, 
Wallensea, or, The People in the Valleys. 
From a confession of their faith, of the early 
date, A. D. 1120, we extract the following 
particulars : 1. That the scriptures teach that 
there is one God, almighty, all-wise, and 
all-good, who made all things by his good- 
ness ; for he formed Adam in his own image 
and likeness ; but that by the envy of the 
devil sin entered into the world, and that ^ve 
are sinners in and by Adam. 2 That Christ 
was promised to our fathers, who received 
the law ; that so, knowing by the law their 
unrighteousness and msuHiciency, they 
might desire the coming of < 'hrist, to satisfy 
for their sins, and accomplish the law by 
himself. 3. That (Christ was born m the 
time appointed by God the Father ; that is 
to say, in the time when all iniquity abounded, 
that he might show us grace and mercy, as 
being faithful. 4. That Christ is our life, 
truth, peace, and righteousness ; as also our 
pastor, advocate, and priest, who died for 
the salvation of all who believe, and is risen 
for our justification. 5. That there is no 
mediator and advocate with God the Father, 
save Jesus Christ 6. That after this life 
there are only two places, the one for the 
saved, and the other for the damned. 7. That 
the feasts, the vigils of saints, the water 
which they call holy, as also to abstain from 
flesh on certain days, and the like, but espe- 
cially the masses, are the inventions of men, 
and ought to be rejected. 8. That the sacra- 
ments are si^ps of the holy thing, visible 
forms of the invisible grace ; and that it is 
g^d fog the faithful to use those signs or 
idsible forms ; but that they are not essen- 
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tial to salvation. 9. That there are no other 
sacraments but baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per. 10. That we ought to honour the 
secular powers by subjection, ready obedi- 
ence, and paying of tribute. On the sub- 
ject of infant baptism, they held different 
opinions, as Christiana do in the present day. 

For bearing this noble testimony against 
the church of Rome, these pious people were 
for many centuries the subjects of a most 
cruel persecution ; and in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the pope instituted a crusade against 
them, and they were pursued with a fury 
perfectly diabolical. Their principles, how- 
ever, continued unsubdued, and at the Re- 
formation their descendants were reckoned 
among the Protestants, with whom they were 
in doctrine so congenial ; but in the seven- 
teenth century the flames of persecution were 
again rekindled against them by the cruelty 
of Louis XIV. At the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, about fifteen thousand 
perished in the prisons of Pignerol, beside 
great numbers who perished among the 
mountains. They received, however, the 
powerful protection and support of England 
under William 111. But still the house of 
Saxony continued to treat them as heretics, 
and they were oppressed by a variety of cruel 
edicts. 

When Piedmont was subjected to France 
in 1800, the French Government, Buonaparte 
being first consul, placed them on the same 
plan of toleration with the rest of France ; 
but on the return of the king of* Sardinia to 
Genoa, notwithstanding the intercession of 
Lord William Bentinck, the old persecuting 
edicts were revived in the end of 1814 ; and 
though they have not been subjected to fire 
and faggot as aforetime, their worship has 
been restrained, and they were not only 
stripped of all employments, but, by a most 
providential circumstance only, saved from 
a general massacre. Since then they have 
been visited by some pious and benevolent 
Englishmen ; and the number of Waldenses, 
or Vaudois, has been taken at nineteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and ten, besides about 
fifty families residing at Turin. 

Mr. Milner very properly connects this 
people with the Cathari, or Paulicians, of the 
seventh century, who resided chiefly in the 
valleys of Piedmont, and who, in the twelfth 
century, according to this valuable historian, 
received a great accession of menibers from 
the learned labours and godly zeal of Peter 
Waldo, a pious man of unustial learning for 
a layman at that period. His thoughts being 
turned to divine things bj the sudden death 
of a friend, he applied himself to the study 
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of the acriptoreS) and was, according to Mr. 
Milner, the first who, in the west of Europe, 
translated the Bible into a modem language. 
Waldo was rich, and distributed his wealth 
raong the poor, and with it the bread of 
life, which endeared him to the lower classes ; 
and it was probably the great increase of 
these pious people, in consequence of his 
exertions, w^hich brought upon them the 
horrible crusade in the next century. This 
was, however, wholly on account of then 
retended heresies, — their bitterest enemies 
earing testimony to the purity of their life 
and manners. Thus a pontifical inquisitor, 
quoted by Usher, says, “ These heretics are 
known by their manners and conversation ; 
for they are orderly and modest irf their be- 
haviour and deportment ; they avoid all ap- 
pearance of pride m their dress ; they are 
chaste, temperate, and sober ; they seek not 
to amass riches ; they abstain from anger ; 
and, even while at work, are either learning 
or teaching.’’ Seysillius, another popish 
writer, says of them, “ Their heresy excepted, 
they generally live a purer life than other Chris- 
tians.” Liclenstenius, a Dominican, says, “In 
morals and life they are good ; true in words ; 
unanimous in brotherly love ; but their faith 
is incorrigible and vile, as I have shown you 
in my treatise.” But most remarkable 
is the testimony of Remerus, an inquisitor 
of the thirteenth century : “ Of all the sects 
which have been, or now exist, none is more 
injurious to the church, (that is, of Rome,) 
for three reasons : 1 . Because it is more 
ancient. Some say it has continued from 
the time of Silvester ; others, from the time 
of the apostles. 2. Because it is more gene- 
ral. There is scarcely any country into 
which this sect has not crept, 3. Because 
all other heretics excite horror by the great- 
ness of their blasphemies against God ; but 
these have a great appearance of piety, as 
they live justly before men, and believe 
rightly all things concerning God, and all 
the articles which are contained in the 
creed ” 

WAR, or WARFARE, the attempt to de- 
cide a contest or difference between princes, 
states, or large bodies of people, by resorting 
to extensive acts of violence, or, as the phrase 
is, by an appeal to arms. The Hebrews were 
formerly a very warlike nation. The books 
that inform us of their wars display neither 
Ignorance nor flattery ; but are writings in- 
spired by the Spirit of truth and wisdom. 
Their warriors were none of those fabulous 
heroes or professed conquerors, whose busi- 
ness it was to ravage cities and provinces, 
and to reduce foreign nations under their 
dominion, merely for the sake of governing, 
or purchasing a name for themselves. They 
were commonly wise and valiant generals, 
raised up by God “ to fight the battles of the 
Lord,” and to exterminate his enemies. Such 
were Joshua, Caleb, Gideon, Jephthah, Sam- 
son, David, Josiah, and the Maccabees, 
whose names alone are their own sufficient 
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encomiums. Their wars were not under^ 
taken upon slight occasions, or performed 
with a handful of people. Under Joshua 
the afiair was of no less importance than to 
make himself master of a vast country which 
God bad given up to him ; and to root out 
several powerful nations that God had de- 
voted to an anathema ; and to vindicate an 
ofiended Deity, and human nature which 
had been debased by a wicked and corrupt 
people, who had filled up the measure of 
their iniquities. Under the Judges, the mat- 
ter was to assert their liberty, by shaking off 
the yoke of powerful tyrants, who kept them 
in subjection. Under 8aul and David the 
same motives prevailed to undertake war ; 
and to these were added a further motive, of 
making a conquest of such provinces as God 
had promised to his people. Far was it from 
their intention merely to reduce the power 
of the Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moab- 
ites, the Idumeans, the Arabians, the Syrians, 
and the several princes that were in posses- 
sion of those countries. In the later times of 
the kingdoms of Israel and J iidah, we observe 
their kings bearing the shock of the greatest 
powers of Asia, of the kings of Assyria and 
C'haldea, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, and Nebuchadnezzar, who made the 
whole east tremble. Under the Maccabees 
a handful of men opposed the whole power 
of the kings of Syria, and against them main- 
tained the religion of their Others, and shook 
off the yoke of their oppressors, wiio had a 
design both against their religion and liberty. 
In still later times, with what courage, intre- 
pidity, and constancy, did they sustain the 
war against the Romans, who were then 
masters of the world ! 

We may distinguish two kinds of wars 
among the Hebrews : some were of obliga- 
tion, as being expressly commanded by the 
Lord ; but others were free and voluntary. 
The first were such as God appointed them 
to undertake : for example, against the Ama- 
lekites and the Canaamtes, which were na- 
tions devoted to an anathema. The others 
were undertaken by the captains of the peo- 
ple, to revenge some injuries offered to the 
nation, to punish some insults or offences, 
or to defend their allies. Such was that 
which the Hebrews made against the city of 
Gibeah, and against the tribe of Benjamin, 
which would support them in their fault; 
that which David made against the Ammon- 
ites, whose king had affronted his ambassa- 
dors ; and that of Joshua against the kings 
of the Oanaanites, to protect the Gibeonites. 
Whatever reasons authorize a nation or a 
prince to make war against another, obtained, 
likewise, among the Hebrews; for all the 
laws of Moses suppose that the Israelites 
might make war, and might defend them- 
selves, against their enemies. When a war 
was resolved upon, all the people that were 
capable of bearing arms were collected to^e- 
ther, or only part of them, accordillg as the 
exigence of the existing case and the neces- 
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sitv and importance of the enterprise re- 
quired. For it does not appear that, before 
tne reign of king David, there were anv 
regular troops or magazines in Israel. A 
general rendezvous was appointed, a review 
was made of the people by tribes and by 
families, and then they marched against the 
enemy. When Saul, at the beginning of his 
reign, was informed of the cruel proposal 
that the Ammonites had made to the men of 
the city of Jabesh-Gilead, he cut in pieces 
the oxen belonging to his plough, and sent 
them through the country, saying, Whoso- 
ever cometh not forth after Saul and Samuel, 
to the relief of Jabesh-Gilead, so shall it be 
done unto his oxen,” 1 Sam. xi. 7. In ancient 
times, those that went to war generally car- 
ried their own provisions along with them, 
or they took them from the enemy. Hence 
these wars were generally of short continu- 
ance ; because it was hardly possible to sub- 
sist a large body of troops for a long time 
with such provisions as every one carried 
along with him. When David, Jesse’s 
younger son, stayed behind to look after his 
father’s flocks while his elder brothers went 
to the wars along with Saul, Jesse sent David 
to carry provisions to his brothers, 1 Sara, 
xvii. 13. We suppose that this way of mak. 
ing war prevailed also under Joshua, the 
Judges, Saul. David at the beginning of his 
reign, the kings of Judah and Israel who 
were successors to Rehoboam and Jeroboam, 
and under the Maccabees, till the time of 
Simon Maccabaeus, prince and High Priest 
of the Jews, who had mercenary troops, that 
is, soldiers who received pay, 1 Mac. xiv. 32. 
Every one also provided his own arms for 
the war. The kings of the Hebrews went 
to the wars in person, and, in earlier times, 
fought on foot, as well as the meanest of their 
soldiers ; no horses being used in the armies 
of Israel before David. The officers of war 
among the Hebrews were the general of the 
army, and the princes of the tribes or of the 
families of Israel, besides other princes or 
captains, some of a thousand, some of a 
hundred, some of fifty, and some of ten, 
men. They had also their scribes, who were 
a kind of commissaries that kept the muster- 
roll of the troops ; and these had others 
under them who acted by their direction. 

Military fortifications were at first nothing 
more than a trench or ditch, dug round a 
few cottages on a hill or mountain, together 
with the mound, which was formed by the 
sand dug out of it $ except, perhaps, there 
might have sometimes oeen an .elevated 
soafiblding for the purpose of throwing 
stones with the greater eflect against the 
enemy. In the age of Moses and Joshua, the 
walls which surrounded cities were elevated 
to no inconsiderable height, and were fur- 
nished with towers. The art of fortification 
was encouraged and patronized by the He- 
brew kings, and Jerusalem was alwa)*8 well 
.^endedk eepecially Mount Zion. In later 
^mee the temple itself was used as a castle. 
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The principal parts of a fortification were> 
1. The wall, which, in some instances, was 
triple and double, 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. Walls 
were commonly made lofty and broad, so as 
to be neither readily passed over nor broken 
through, Jcr. li. 5S. The main wall termi- 
nated at the top in a parapet for the accom- 
modation of the soldiers, which opened at 
intervals in a sort of embrasures, so as to 
give them an opportunity of fighting witli 
missile weapons. 2. Towers, which were 
erected at certain distances from each other 
on the top of walls, and ascended to a gi eat 
height, terminated at the top in a fiat roof, 
and were surrounded with a parapet, which 
exhibited openings similar to those m the 
parapet of the walls. Towers of this kind 
w^cre erected, likewise, over the gates of 
cities. In these towers guards were kept 
constantly stationed ; at least, this was the 
case in the time of the kings. It was their 
business to make known anything that they 
discovered at a distance ; and whenever they 
noticed an irruption from an enemy, they blew 
the trumpet, to arouse the citizens, 2 ISara. 
xiii. 34 i xviii. 26, 27; 2 Kings ix. 17—19; 
Nahum ii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xvn. 2. Towers, 
likewise, which were somewhat larger m 
size, were erected in diftcrent parts of the 
country, particularly on places which were 
elevated ; and these were guarded by a mili- 
tary force. Judges viii. 9, 17 ; ix. 46, 49, 51 ; 
Isaiah xxi. 6 ; llab. li. 1 ; Hosea v. 8 ; Jer. 
XXXI. 6. We find, even to this day, that the 
circular edifices of this sort, which are still 
erected m the solitudes of Arabia Felix, bear 
their ancient name of castles or towers. 
3. The walls were erected in such a way as 
to curve inward; the extremities of them, 
consequently, projected outwards, and formed 
a kind of bastions. The object of forming 
the walls so as to present such nrojections^ 
was to enable the inhabitants of tne besieged 
city to attack the assailants in flank. We 
learn from the history of Tacitus, that the 
walls of Jerusalem, at the time of its being 
attacked by the Romans, were built in this 
manner. These projections were introduced by 
king Uzziab, B.C. 810, and are subsequently 
mentioned in Zeph. i. 16, 4. The digging 
of a fosse put it in the power of the inhabit- 
ants of a ciiy to increase the elevation of the 
walls, and of itself threw a serious difficulty 
in the way of an enemy’s approach, 2 8am. 
XX. 15; Isaiah x.xvi. 1 ; Neh. iii. 8; Psalm 
xlviii. 13. The fosse, if the situation of iffie 
place admitted it, was filled with water. This 
was the case at Babylon. 5. The gates were 
at first made of wood, and were small m size. 
They were constructed in the manner of valve 
doors, and were secured by means of wooden 
bars. 8ubsequently, they were made larger 
and stronger ; and, in order to prevent their 
being burnt, were covered with plates of 
brass or iron. I'he bars were covered in the 
same manner, in order to prevent their being 
cut asunder ; but it was sometimes the case 
that they were made wholly of iron. The 
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bars were secured by a sort of lock, Psalm 
cdi. 16 ; Isaiah sdv. 2. 

Previously to commencing war, the hea- 
then nations consulted oracles, soothsayers, 
necromancers, and also the lot, which was 
ascertained by shooting arrows of different 
colours, 1 Sam. xxviii. 1 — 10; Isaiah xli. 21 
— 24; Ezek. xxV. 11. The Hebrews, to 
whoin things of this kind were interdicted, 
were in the habit, in the early part of their 
history, of inquiring of God by means of 
Urim and Thummim, Judges i. 1 ; xx. 27, 28 ; 

1 Sara, xxiii. 2 ; xxviii. 6 ; xxx 8. After the 
time of David, the kings who reigned in 
Palestine consulted, according to the differ- 
ent charactep which they sustained, and the 
feelings which they exercised, sometimes 
true prophets, and sometimes false, in respect 
to the issue of war, 1 Kings xxii. 6 — 13; 

2 Kings xix. 2, See. Sacrifices were also 
offered, m reference to which the soldiers 
were said to consecrate themselves to the 
W'ar, Isaiah xiii. 3 ; Jer. vi. 4 ; li. 27 ; Joel lii. 
9; Obad 1. There are instances of formal 
declarations of war, and sometimes of pre- 
vious negociations, 2 Kings xiv, 8 ; 2 C>hron, 
XXV. 27 ; Judges xi. 12 — 28 ; hut ceremonies 
of this kind were not always observed, 2 Sam. 
X. 1 — 12. When the enemy made a sudden 
incursion, or when the war was unexpectedly 
commenced, the alarm was given to the peo- 
ple by messengers rapidly sent forth, by the 
sound of warlike trumpets, by standards 
floating on the loftiest places, by the clamour 
of many voices on the mountains, that echoed 
from summit to summit. Judges iii. 27 ; vi. 
34 ; vii. 22 ; xix. 29, 30 ; 1 Sam, xi. 7, 8 ; 
Isaiah v. 26 ; xiii. 2 ; xviii. 3 ; xxx. 17 ; xUx. 2; 
Ixii. 10. Military expeditions commonly 
commenced in the spring, 2 ^am. xi. 1, and 
were continued in the summer, but in the 
winter the soldiers went into quarters. The 
Arm persuasion that God fights for the good 
against the wicked, discovers itself in the 
Old Testament, and accounts for the fact, 
that, not only in the Hebrew, but also in the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldaic languages, 
words, which originally signify justice, inno- 
cence, or uprightness, signify likewise vic- 
tory ; and that words, whose usual meaning 
is injustice or wickedness, also mean defeat 
or overthrow. The same may be said in 
respect to words which signify help or aid, 
inasmuch as the nation which conquered 
received aid from God, and God was its 
helper. Psalm vii. 9 ; ix. 9 > xx. 6 ; xxvi. 1 ; 
XXXV. 24 ; xliii. 1 ; xliv. 5 ; Ixxv. 3 ; Ixxvi. 12 ; 
Ixxviii. 9; lx.\xii. 8 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Kings 
V. 1 ; Isaiah lix. 17 ; Hab. iii. 8. 

The attack of the orientals in battle has 
always been, and is to this day, charac- 
terized by vehemence and impetuosity. In 
case the enemy sustain an unaltered front, 
they retreat, but it is not long before they 
return again with renewed ardour. It was 
the practice of the Roman armies to stand 
stiU m the order Of battle, and to pceive the 
shock of their e$)poeers. To this practice 
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there are allusions in the following passages : 
1 Cor. xvi. 13 ; Gal. v. 1 ; Eph. vi. 14 ; Phil, 
i. 27 ; 1 Thess. iii. 8 ; 2 Thess. ii. 15. The 
Greeks, while they were yet three or four 
furlongs distant from the enemy, commenced 
the song of war; something resembling 
which occurs in 2 Chron. xx. 21. They then 
raised a shout, which was also done among 
the Hebrews, 1 Sam. xvii. 62; Joshua vi. 6; 
Isaiah v. 29, 30; xvii. 12; Jer. iv. 19; xxv. 
30. The war-shout in Judges vii. 20, was 
as follows, “ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” In some instances it seems to 
have been a mere yell or inarticulate cry. 
The mere march of armies with their weapons, 
chariots, and trampling coursers, occasioned 
a great and confused noise, which is com- 
pared by the prophets to the roaring of the 
ocean, and the dashing of the mountain tor- 
rents, Isaiah xvii. 12, 13; xxviii. 2. The de- 
scrijitions of battles in the Bible are very 
brief ; but although there is nothing especially 
saidjin respect to tiie order in wdiich the bat- 
tle commenced and was conducted, there is 
hardly a doubt that the light-armed troops, 
as was the case m other nations, were the 
first in the engagement. The main body fol- 
lowed them, and, with their spears extend- 
ed, made a rapid and impetuous movement 
upon the enemy. Hence swiftness of toot in 
a soldier is mentioned as a ground of great 
commendation, not only in Homer, but in 
the Bible, 2 Sam. li. 19 — 24 ; 1 Chron. xii. 8 ; 
Psiilm xviii. 33. Those who obtained the 
victory were intoxicated with joy ; the shout 
of triumph resounded from mountain to 
mountain, Isaiah xlh. 11 ; Ui. 7 , 8 ; Jer. 1 . 2 ; 
Ezek. vii. 7 ; Nahum i. 15. The whole of 
the people, not excepting the wmracn, went 
out to meet the returning conquerors with 
singing and with dancing, Judges xi. 34 — 37 ; 

1 8ain. xviii. G, 7. Triumphal songs iveie 
littered for the living, and elegies for the 
dead, 2 Sam. i. 17, 18 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25; 
Judges V. I — 31; Exod. xv. 1 — 21. Moriu- 
ments in honour of the victory w’ere erected, 

2 Sam. viii. 13 ; Psalm lx. I ; and the arms 
of the enemy were hung up as trophies in 
the tabernacle, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10; 2 Kings xi. 
10. The soldiers who conducted themielvc s 
meritoriously were honoured with presents, 
and had the opportunity of entering into 
honourable matrimonial connexions, Joshua 
xiv; 1 Sam. xvii. 25; xxviii. 17; 2 Sam. 
xviii 11. See Armies, and Arms. 

WATER. In the sacred scriptures, bread 
and water are commonly mentioned as the 
chief supports of human life ; and to pro- 
vide a suflicient quantity of water, to pre- 
pare it for use, and to deal it out to the 
thirsty, are among the principal cares of 
an oriental householder. The Moabites and 
Ammonites are reproached for not meeting 
the Israelites with bread and water ; that is, 
wdth proper refreshments, Deut. xxxiii. 4. 
Nabal says in an insulting manner to David’s 
messengers, '‘Shall I then take my bread 
and my w^atcr, and my flesh that I have 
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killed for my ekearers, and give it unto men 
whom 1 know not whence they be ? 1 Sam. 

XXV. 11. To furnish travellers with water 
ifl^ even in present times, reckoned of so 
great importance, that many of the eastern 
philanthropists have been at considerable 
expense to procure them that enjoyment. 
The nature of the climate, and the general 
aspect of the oriental regions, require 
numerous fountains to excite and sustain 
the languid powers of vegetation; and 
the sun, burning with intense heat in a 
cloudless sky, demands for the fainting in- 
habitants the verdure, shade and coolness, 
which vegetation produces. Hence foun- 
tains of living water are met with in the 
towns and villages, in the fields and gardens, 
and by the sides of the roads and of the 
beaten tracks on the mountains ; and a cup 
of cold water from these wells is no con- 
temptible present. “Fatigued with heat 
and thirst/^ says Came, “we came to a 
few cottages in a palm wood, and stopped 
to drink of a fountain of delicious water. 
In this northern climate no idea can be 
formed of the luxury of drinking in Egypt : 
little appetite for food is felt; but when, 
after crossing the burning sands, you reach 
the rich line of woods on the brink of 
the Nile, and pluck the fresh limes, and, 
mixing their juice with Egyptian sugar and 
the soft river water, drink repeated bowls of 
lemonade, you feel that every other pleasure 
of the senses must yield to this. One then 
perceives the beauty and force of those similes 
in scripture, where the sweetest emotions of 
the heart are compared to the assuaging of 
thirst in a thirsty land.” In Arabia, equal 
attention is paid, by the wealthy and benevo- 
lent, to the refreshment of the traveller. On 
oneof the mountains of Arabia, Niebuhr found 
three little reservoirs, which are always kept 
full of fine water for the use of passengers. 
These reservoirs, which are about two feet 
and a half square, and from five to seven 
feet high, are round, or pointed at the top, 
-of mason’s work, having only a small open- 
ing in one of the sides, by which they pour 
water into them. Sometimes he found, near 
these places of Arab refreshment, a piece of 
a ground shell, or a little scoop of wood, for 
lifting the water. The same attention to the 
comfort of travellers is manifested in Egypt, 
where public buildings are set apart m some 
of their cities, the business of whose inha- 
bitants is to supply the passenger with wa- 
ter free of expense. Some of these houses 
make a very handsome appearance ; and the 
persons appointed to wait on the passengers 
are required to have some vessels of copper, 
curiously tinned and filled with >vater, al- 
ways ready on the window next the street. 
Some of the Mohammedan villagers in Pa. 
lestine, not far from Nazaieth, brought Mr. 
Buckingham and his party bread and water, 
wlule on horseback, without even being so- 
licited to do 80 : and when they halted to 
accept it, both compliments ana blessings 
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were mutually interchanged. ** Here, as in 
every other part of Nubia,” says Burckhardt, 
“the thirsty traveller finds, at short dis- 
tances, water jars placed by the road-side 
under a low roof. Every village pays a 
small monthly stipend to some person to fill 
these jars in the morning, and again towards 
evening. The same custom prevails in 
Upper Egypt, but on a larger scale: and 
there are caravanserais often found near the 
wells which supply travellers with water.” 
In India the Hindoos go sometimes a great 
way to fetch water, and then boil it, that it 
may not be hurtful to travellers that are hot ; 
and after this stand from morning till night 
in some great road, where there is neither 
pit nor rivulet, and offer it in honour of their 
gods, to be drunk by the passengers. This 
necessary work of charity in these hot coun- 
tries seems to have been practised among the 
more pious and humane Jews ; and our Lord 
assures them, that if they do this in his name, 
they shall not lose their reward Hence a cup 
of water is a present in the east of great value, 
though there are some other refreshments of 
a superior quality. It is still the proper bu- 
siness of the females to supply the family 
with water. From this drudgery, however, 
the married women are exempted, unless 
when single women are wanting. The pro- 
per time for drawing water in those burning 
climates is in the morning, or when the sun 
is going down ; then they go forth to per- 
form that humble office adorned with their 
trinkets, some of which are often of great 
value. Agreeably to this custom Rebecca 
went instead of her mother to fetch water 
from the well, and the servant of Abraham 
expected to meet an unmarried female there 
who might prove a suitable match for his 
master’s son. In the East Indies, the women 
also draw water at the public wells, as Re- 
becca did, on that occasion, for travellers, 
their servants and their cattle ; and women 
of no mean rank literally illustrate the con- 
duct of an unfortunate princess in the Jew- 
ish history, by performing the services of a 
menial, 2 Sara. xiii. 8. The young women 
of Guzerat daily draw water from the wells, 
and carry the jars upon the head ; but those 
of high rank carry them upon the shoulder. 
In the same way Rebecca carried her pitcher ; 
and probably tor the same reason, because 
she was the daughter of an eastern prince, 
Gen- xxiv. 45 . 

"WaXer sometimes signifies the element of 
water, Gen. i. 10 ; and, metaphorically, trou- 
ble and afflictions. Psalm Ixix. 1. In the 
language-of the prophets, waters often denote 
a great multitude of people, Isaiah viii. 7 ; 
Rev. xyii. 15. Water is put for children or 
posterity, Num. xxiv, 7 ; Isaiah xlviii. 1 ; 
for the clouds. Psalm civ. 3. Waters some- 
times stand for tears, Jer ix. 1, 7; for the 
ordinances of the gospel, Isaiah 3 ; xxxv. 
6, 7; Iv. 1; John vii. 37> 38, “Stolen 
waters” denote unlaiHul pleasures with 
strange women, Prov. ix. 17* The Israelites 
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sure reproaclied with having forsaken the 
fountain of living water* to quench their 
thirst at broken cisterns, Jer. ii, 13 ; that is, 
with having quitted the worship of God for 
Ihe worship of false and ridiculous deities. 
Waters of Meribah, or the waters of strife, 
were so called because of the quarrelling or 
contention and murmuring of the Israelites 
against Moses and against God. When they 
came to Kadesh, and there happened to be in 
want of water, they made a sedition agdmst 
him and his brother Aaron, Numbers xx. 
1, &c. Upon this occasion Moses committed 
that great sin with which God was so much 
displeased, that he deprived him of the 
honour of introducing his people into the 
land of promise. 

WAX, a 311, Psalm xxii. 14, Ixviii. 2, xcvii. 
5 ; Micah i. 4. Thus the LXX. throughout, 
KTiphs, and Vulgate cera ; so there is no room 
to doubt but this is the true meaning of the 
word : and the idea of the root appears to 
be soft, melting, yielding, or the like, which 
properties are not only well known to belong 
to wax, but are also intimated in all the 
passages of scripture m which this word oc- 
curs. 

WAYFARING MEN. In the primitive 
ages of the world there were no public inns 
or taverns. In those days the voluntary 
exhibition of hospitality to one who stood m 
need of it was highly honourable. The 
glory of an open-hearted and generous hos- 
pitality continued even after public inns or 
caravanserais were erected, and continues to 
this day m the east. Job xxii. 7 ; xxxi. 17 ; 
Gen. xvm. 3 — 9; xix. 2 — 10; Exod. ii 20; 
Judges XIX. 2 — 10; Acts xvi, 15; xvii. 7; 
xxviii. 7 ; Matt. xxv. 35 ; Mark ix. 41 ; Rom. 
xii. 13 ; 1 Tim. ill. 2 ; v. 10 ; lleb. xm. 2. 
Buckingham, m his “Travels among the 
Arab 1 nbes,^* says, “ A foot-passenger could 
make his way at little or no expense, as tra- 
vellers and wayfarers of every description 
halt at the sheikh's dwelling, where, what- 
ever may be the rank or condition of the 
stranger, before any questions are asked 
him as to where he comes from, or whither 
he is going, coffee is served to him from a 
large pot tdways on the tire ; and a meal of 
bread, milk, oil, honey, or butter, is set be- 
fore him, for which no payment is ever de- 
manded or even expecH by the host, who, 
in this manner, feeds aHeast twenty persons 
on an average every day in the* year from his 
own purse ; at least, 1 could not learn that 
he was remunerated in any manner for this 
expenditure, though it is cons^ered as a 
necessa^ consequence of his situation, as 
chief of the community, that he should 
maintain this ancient practice of hospitality 
to strangers.—We had been directed to the 
house of Eesa, or Jesus. Our horses were 
taken into the court-yard of the house, and 
unburdened of their saddles, without a 
jingle question being asked, on either side; 
and it was not until we had seated ourselves 
that our intention to remain here for the 
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night was communicated to the master of 
the house : so much is it regarded a matter 
of course, that those who have a house to 
shelter themselves in, and food to partake 
of, should share those comforts with way- 
farers.** The passage in Isaiah xxxv. 8, 
“The wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein,** receives elucidation from 
some of the accounts of modern travellers. 
Irwin, speaking of his passing through the 
deserts on the eastern side of the Nile, in his 
going from Upper Epypt to Cairo, tells us, 
that, after leaving a certain valley, which he 
mentions, their road lay over level ground. 
“ AvS It would be next to an impossibility to 
find the way over these stony flats, where 
the heavy foot of a camel leaves no impres- 
sion, the different bands of robbers,*’ wild 
Arabs, he means, who frequent that desert, 
“ have heaped up stones at unequal distances 
for their direction through this desert. We 
have derived great assistance from the rob- 
bers in this respect, who are our guides when 
the marks either fail, or are unintelligible to 
us.*’ “ It was on the 24th of March,** says 
Hoste, “ that I departed from Alexandria tor 
Rosetta : it was a good day’s journey tlnther, 
over a level country, but a perfect desert, so 
that the wind plays with the sand, and there 
IS no trace of a road. We travel fiist 8i.\ 
leagues along the sea-coast ; but when we 
leave this, it is about six leagues more to 
Rosetta, and from thence to the town there 
are high stone or bark pillars, in a line, 
according to which travellers direct their 
journey.** 

WA 1 8 , in scripture, means conduct : for 
example : “ Make your paths straight.** 
The paths of the wicked are crooked. To 
forsake the ways of the Lord, is to forsake 
his laws. Ways also signifies custom, man- 
ners, and way of life . “ All flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth,” Gen. vi. 12 ; 
XIX. 31 ; Jer. xxxii. 19- The way of the Lord 
expresses his conduct to us : “ My thouglits 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord,” Isaiah Iv. 8. We 
find through the whole of scripture this kind 
of expressions : The way of peace, of justice, 
of iniquity, of truth, of darkness. To go the 
way of all the earth, Joshua xxiii 14, signi- 
fies dying and the grave. A hard way repre- 
sents the way of sinners, a way of impiety. 
Judges ii. 19* Jesus Christ is called tne 
Way, John xiv. 6, because it is by him alone 
that believers obtain eternal life, and an 
entrance into heaven. The Psalmist says, 
“ Thou wilt show me the path of life,” 
Psalm xvi. 1 1 ; that is, Thou wilt raise my 
body from death to life, and conduct me 
to the place and state of everlasting hap- 
piness. When a great prince in the east 
sets out on a journey, it is usual to send a 
party of men before him, to clear the way. 
The state of those countries in every age, 
where roads are almost unknown, and, from 
the want of cultivation, in many parts over- 
grown with brambles, and other thorny 
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plants, which renders travelling, especially 
with a large retinue, very incommodious, 
requires this precaution. The emperor of 
Hindostan, in his progress through his do- 
minions, as described m the narrative of Sir 
Thomas Roe’s embassy to the court of Delhi, 
was preceded by a very great company, sent 
before him to cut up the trees and bushes, 
to level and smooth the road, and prepare 
their place of encampment. Balin, who 
swayed the imperial sceptre of India, had 
five hundred chosen men, in rich livery, 
with their drawn sabres, who ran before 
him, proclaiming his approach, and clearing 
the way. Nor was this honour reserved 
excluisively for the reigning emperor ; it was 
often shown to persons of royal birth. 
When an Indian princess made a visit to her 
father, the roads were directed to be repair- 
ed, and made clear for her journey; fruit 
trees were planted, water vessels placed in 
the road side, and great illuminations pre- 
pared for the occasion. Mr. Bruce gives 
nearly the same account of a journey, which 
the king of Abyssinia made through a part 
of his dominions. The chief magistrate of 
every district through which he had to pass 
was, by his office, obliged to have the roads 
clearea, levelled, and smoothed ; and he 
mentions, that a magistrate of one of the 
districts, having failed in this part of his 
duty, was, together with his son, immedi- 
ately put to death on the spot, where a 
thorn happened to catch the garment, and 
interrupt for a moment the progress of his 
majesty. This custom is easily recognised 
in that beautiiul prediction : ** The voice of 
him that cneth in the wilderness. Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God, Every val- 
ley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be brought low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
laces plain ; and the glory of the Lord shall 
e revealed, and all flesh shall see it toge- 
ther, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it,” Isai. xl. 3 — 5. We shall be able, per- 

haps, to form a more clear and precise idea, 
from the account which Diodorus gives of 
the marches of Semiramis, the celebrated 
queen of Babylon, into INI edia and Persia, 
in her march to Ecbatane, says the histo- 
rian, she came to the Zarcean mountain, 
Avhich, extending many furlongs, and being 
full of craggy precipices and deep hollows, 
could not be passed without taking a great 
compass. Being therefore desirous of leav- 
ing an everlasting memorial of herself, as 
w ell as of shortening the way, she ordered 
the precipices to be digged down, and the hol- 
lows to be filled up ; and at great expense she 
made a shorter and more expeditious road ; 
which to this day is called, from her, the road 
of Semiramis. Afterwards she went into 
Persia, and all the other countries of Asia 
subject to her dominion ; &tid wherever she 
went, she ordered the mountains and the pre- 
cipices to be levelled, and raised causeways 
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in the plain country, and at a great expense 
made the ways passable. Whatever may he 
in this story, the following statement is en- 
titled to the fullest credit : ** All eastern po- 
tentates have their precursors and a number 
of pioneers to clear the road, by removing 
obstacles, and filling up the ravines and the 
hollow ways in their route. In the days of 
Mogul splendour, the emperor caused the 
hills and mountains to be levelled, and the 
valleys to be filled up for his convenience. 
This beautifully illustrates the figurative lan- 
guage in the approach of the Prince of peace, 
when every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain.” 

WEAVING. The combined arts of spin- 
ning and weaving are among the first essen- 
tials of civilized society, and we find both to^ 
be of very ancient origin. The fabulous story 
of Penelope’s web, and, still more, the fre- 
quent allusions to this art in the sacred 
writings, tend to show that the fabrication 
of cloth from threads, hair, &c., is a very 
ancient invention. It has, however, like 
other useful arts, undergone a vast succes- 
sion of improvements, both as to the pre- 
paration of the materials of which cloth is 
made, and the apparatus necessary in its 
construction, as well as in the particular 
modes of operation by the artist. Weaving, 
when reduced to its original principle, is 
nothing more than the interlacing of the 
weft or cross-threads into the parallel threads 
of the warp, so as to tie them together, and 
form a web or piece ^f cloth. This art is 
doubtless more ancient than that of spin- 
ning ; and the first cloth was what we now 
call matting, that is, made by weaving toge- 
ther the shreds of the bark, or fibrous parts 
of plants, or the stalks, such as rushes and 
straws. This is still the substitute for cloth 
amongst most rude and savage nations. 
When they have advanced a step farther in 
civilization than the state of hunters, the 
skins of animals become scarce, and they 
require some more artificial substance for 
clothing, and which they can procure in 
greater quantities. When it was discovered 
that the delicate and short fibres which ani- 
mals and vegetables afford could be so firmly 
united together b||(^twisting, as to form 
threads of any required length and strength, 
the weaving art was placed on a very perma- 
nent foundation. By the process of spin- 
ning, which was very simple in the origin, 
the weaver is furnished with threads far 
superior to any natural vegetable fibres in 
lightness, strength, and flexibility ; and he 
has only to combine them together in the 
most advantageous manner. In the Wutiful 
description wmch is given, in the last chap- 
ter of Solomon’s Proverbs, of the domestic 
economy of the virtuous woman, it is said, 
**She seekethwool and flax, ai^ vmrketh 
willingly with her hands: she layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
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distaff. She maketh herself coverings of tapes- 
try/' &c. Such is the occupation of females 
in the east in the present day. Not only do 
they employ themselves in working rich 
embroideries, but in making carpets filled 
with fiowers and other pleasing figures. Dr. 
Shaw gives us an account of the last : “ Car- 
pets, which are much coarser than those 
from Turkey, are made here in great num- 
bers, and of all sizes. But the chief branch 
of their manufactories is, the making of 
hykes^ or blankets, as we should call them. 
The women alone are employed in this work, 
(as Andromache and Penelope were of old,) 
who do not use the shuttle, but conduct 
every thread of the woof with their fingers ** 
Hezekiah says, “ I have cut off like a weaver 
my life,'' Isaiah xvxviii. 12. Mr. Harmer 
suggests whether the simile here used may 
not refer to the weaving of a carpet filled 
with flowers and other ingenious devices; 
and that the meaning may be, that, just as a 
weaver, after having wrought many decora- 
tions into a piece of carpeting, suddenly cuts 
it off, while the figures were rising into view 
fresh and beautiful, and the spectator expect- 
ing he would proceed m his work; so, after 
a variety of pleasing transactions in the 
course of life, it suddenly and unexpectedly 
comes to its end. 

WEEKS. A period of seven days, under 
the Usual name of a week, is men 

tioned as far back as the time of the deluge, 
Gen, vii. 4, 10; viii. 10, 12; xxix. 27, 28. 
It must, therefore, be considered a very 
ancient division of time, especially as the 
various nations among whom it has been 
noticed, for instance, the Nign in Africa, 
appear to have received it from the sons of 
Noah, The enumeration of the days of the 
week commenced at Sunday. Saturday was 
the last or seventh, and was the Hebrew sab- 
bath, or (lay of rest The Egyptians gave 
to the days of the week the same names that 
they assigned to the ])lanets. From the cir- 
cumstance that the sabbath was the principal 
day of the week, the whole period of seven 
days was likewise called riQti;, in Syriac 
in the New Testament (rdfigora*' and <T&Q€ara. 
The Jews, accordingly, in designating the 
successive days of the week, were accustomed 
to say, the first day of the sabbath, that is, 
of the week ; the second day of the sabbath, 
that is, Sunday, Monday, &c., Mark xyi. 2, 
0; Luke XXIV. 1 ; Johnxx. i. 19- In addition 
to the week of days, the Jews had three 
other seasons, denominated weeks, Lev. xxv. 
1 — 17; Deut. xvi. 9—10 : 1. The week of 
weeks. It was a period of seven weeks or 
forty-nine days, which was succeeded on the 
fiftieth dayby the feast of pentecost, wcKTijif or^, 
** fifty,” Deut. xvi. 9, 10. 2. The week of 
years. This was a period of seven years, 
during the last of which the land remaineci 
untiUed, and the people enjoyed a sabbath 
or season of rest. 3. The week of seven 
sabbatical years. It was a period of forty- 
1^ years^ and was succeeded by the 
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year of jubilee, Leviticus xxv. 1^22 ; xxvi* 

34 ggp YtAB. 

WEIGHTS. See ** Table of Weights and 
Measures” at the end of the volume. 

WELLS. When the pool, the fountain^ 
and the river fail, the oriental shepherd is 
reduced to the necessity of digging wells ; 
and, in the patriarchal age, the discovery of 
water was reckoned of sufficient importance 
to be the subject of a formal report to the 
master of the flock, who commonly distin- 
guished the spot by an appropriate name. 
A remarkable instance of this kind is re- 
corded by IMoses in these terms* “And 
Isaac departed thence, rand pitched his tent 
in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt there. 
And Isaac digged again the wells of water 
which they had digged in the days of Abra- 
ham his father ; for the Philistines had stop- 
ed them after the death of Abraham ; and 
e called their names after the names by 
which his father had called them. And 
Isaac’s servants digged in the valley, and 
found there a well of springing water. And 
the herdmen of (ierar did stiive with Isaac’s 
herdmen, saying, The water is ours ; and he 
called the name of the well Ezek, because 
they strove with him. And they digged 
another well ; and they strove for that also, 
and he called the name of it Sitnah (opposi- 
tion) ; and he removed from thence and 
digged another well ; and for that they strove 
not ; and he called the name of it Rehoboth 
(room) ; and he said, For now the Lord hath 
made room for u«, and we shall be fruitful 
in the land,” Gen. xxvi. 17, &c. “ Strife,” 

says Dr. Richardson, “ between the different 
villagers and the different herdsmen here, 
exists still, as it did in the days of Abraham 
and Lot : tlie country has often changed 
masters ; but the habits of the natu’^es, both 
in this and other respects, have been nearly 
stationary ” So important was the success- 
ful operation of sinking a well in Canaan, 
that ihe sacred histonan remarks m another 
passage: “And it came to pass the same 
day, (that Isaac and Abimelcch bad con- 
cluded their treaty,) that Isaac’s servants 
came and told him concerning the well which 
they had digged, and said unto him. We have 
found water; and he called it Shebah, (the 
oath,) therefore the name of the city is Beer- 
shebah unto this day,” Gen. xxvi, 33. To 
prevent the sand, which is raised from the 
parched surface of the ground by the winds, 
from filling up their wells, they were obliged 
to cover them with a stone. In this manner 
the well was covered, from which the flocks 
of Ijaban were commonly watered ; and the 
shepherds, careful not to leave them open at 
any time, patiently waited till all the flocks 
were gathered together, before they removed 
the covering, and then, having drawn a suf- 
fleient quantity of water, they replaced the 
stone immediately. The extreme scarcity of 
water in these am regions, entirely justifies 
such vigilant and parsimonious care in the 
management of this precious fluid ; and acw 
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counts for the fierce contentions about the 
possession of a well, which so frequently 
nappened between the shepherds of Tdifierent 
masters. But after the question of right, or 
of possession, was decided, it would seem 
the shepherds were often detected in fraudu- 
lently watering their flocks and herds from 
their neighbour’s well. To prevent this, 
they secured the cover with a lock, which 
continued in use so late as the days of 
Chardin, who frequently saw such precau- 
tions used in different parts of Asia, on 
account of the real scarcity of water there. 
According to that intelligent traveller, when 
the wells and cisterns were not locked up, 
some person was so far the proprietor that 
no one dared to open a well or a cistern but 
in his presence. This was probably the rea- 
son that the shepherds of Padanaram declined 
the invitation of Jacob to water the flocks, 
before they were all assembled T either they 
had not the key of the lock which secured 
the stone, or, if they had, they durst not open 
it but in the presence of Rachel, to whose 
father the well belonged. It is ridiculous 
to suppose the stone was so heavy that the 
united strength of several Mesopotamian 
shepherds could not roll it from the mouth 
of the well, when Jacob had strength or 
address to remove it alone ; or that, though 
a stranger, he ventured to break a standing 
rule for watering the flocks, which the na- 
tives did not dare to do, and that without 
opposition. The oriental shepherds were 
not on other occasions so passive, as the vio- 
lent conduct of the men of Oerar sufficiently 
proves. 

Twice in the day they led their flocks to 
the wells ; at noon, and when the sun was 
going down. To water the flocks was an 
operation of much labour, and occupied a 
considerable space of time. It was, there- 
fore, an office of great kindness with which 
Jacob introduced himself to the notice of 
his relations, to roll back the stone which 
lay upon the mouth of the well, and draw 
water for the flocks which Rachel tended, 
^ome of these wells are furnished with 
troughs and flights of steps down to the 
water, and other contrivances to facilitate 
the labour of watering the cattle. It is evi- 
dent the well to which Rebekah went to 
draw water, near the city of Nahor, bad 
some convenience of this kind; for it is 
written, ** Rebekah hasted and emptied her 
pitcher into^the trough, and ran s^ain unto 
the well to draw water, and drew mr all his 
camels,” Gen. xxiv. 20. A trough was also 
placed by the well, from which the daughters 
of Jethro watered his flocks, Exod. ii. Ifi ; 
and, if we may judge from circumstances, 
was a usual contrivance in every part of the 
east. In modern times, Mr. Park found a 
trough near the well, from which the Moors 
watered their cattle, i^th^«andy deserts of 
Sahara. Dr. Shaw, of the occupa- 

tion of the Moorish women in Barbary, 
says, *‘To finish the day, at the time of the 
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evening, even at the time that the women go 
out to draw water, they are still to fit them- 
selves with a pitcher or goat-sldn, and tying 
their sucking children behind them, trudge 
it in this manner two or three miles to fetch 
water.” “The women in Persia,” says 
Morier, “ go in troops to draw water for the 
place. I have seen the elder ones sitting and 
chatting at the well, and spinning the coarse 
cotton of the country, while the young girls 
filled the skins Which contain the water, and 
which they all carry on their backs into the 
town.” “A public well,” says Forbes, 
“ without the gate of Diamonds, in the city 
Dhuboy, was a place of great resort : there, 
most travellers halted for shade and refresh- 
ment : the women frequented the fountains 
and reservoirs morning and evening, to draw 
water. Many of the Gwzerat wells have 
steps leading down to the surface of the 
water; others have not, nor do I recollect 
any furnished with buckets and ropes for the 
convenience of a stranger; most travellers 
are therefore provided with them, and hal- 
carras and religious pilgrims frequently carry 
a small brass pot affixed to a long string for 
this purposes” 

WHALE, jn and pan, Gen. i. 21 ; Job 
vii. 12; Ezek. xxxii. 2; KrjTos, Matt. xii. 40; 
the largest of all the inhabitants of the 
water. A late author, in a dissertation 
expressly for the purpose, has proved 'that 
the crocodile, and not the whale, is spoken 
of in Gen. i. 21. The word in Job vii. 12, 
must also be taken for the crocodile. It 
must mean some terrible animal, which, 
but for the watchful care of divine Provi- 
dence, would be very destructive. Our 
translators render it by dragon in Isaiah 
xxvii. 1, where the prophet gives this name 
to the king of Egypt : “He shall slay the 
dragon that is in the sea.” The sea there is 
the river Nile, and the dragon the crocodile, 
Ezek. xxxii. 2. On this passage Bochart 
remarks, “ The pan is not a whale, as people 
imagine; for a whale has neither feet nor 
scales, neither is it to be found in the rivers 
of Egypt ; neither does it ascend therefrom 
upon the land ; neither is it taken in the 
meshes of a net ; all of which properties are 
ascribed by Ezekiel to the pan of Egypt. 
Whence it is plain that it is not a whale that 
is here spoken oi, but the crocodile. Mer- 
rick supposes David, in Psalm Ixxiv. 13, to 
speak of the tmniis^ a kind of whale, with 
which he was probably acquainted; and 
Bochart thinks it has its Greek name thmnoa 
from the Hebrew tbanot The last mentioned 
fish is undoubtedly that spoken of in Psalm 
civ. 26. We are tola, that, in order to preserve 
the prophet Jonah when he was thrown over- 
board by the mariners, “ the Lord prepared 
a great fish to swallow him up.” < What kind 
of fish it was, is not specified ; but the Greek 
translators take the liberty to give us the 
word K^Tos, whak ; and though St Matthew, 
xii. 40, makes use, of the sameword, we may 
probably conclude that he did eo in a gene# 
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lal sense ; and that we are not to understand 
it as an appropriated term» to point out the 
particular species of fish. It is notorious 
that sharks are common in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

WHEAT, nton, Gen. xxx. H; Deut.viii. 
8 ; triroj, Matt. xiii. 26 ; Luke xvi. 7 ; 1 Gor. 
XV. 37 ; the principal and the most valuable 
kind of gtain for the service of man. (See 
Barley^ and Fitches ) In Lev. li., directions 
are given for oblations, which in our trans- 
lation are called meat-offerings ; but as meat 
means flesh, and all kinds of offerings there 
specified were made of wheat, it had been 
better to render it “ wheaten offerings,** Cal- 
met has observed, that there were five kinds 
of these, simple flour, oven-cakes, cakes of 
the fire-plate, cakes of the frying-pan, and 
green ears of com. The word translated 
corn, Gen. xli. 35, and \x>heat in Jer. xxiii. 
28, Joel ii. 24, Amos v. 1 1, &c., is undoubt- 
cdly the fti/rr, or wild corn, of the Arabs 
mentioned by Forskal. 

WHIRLWIND, a wind which rises sud- 
denly from almost every point, is exceedingly 
impetuous and rapid, and imparts a whirling 
motion to dust, sand, water, and occasionally 
to bodies of great weight and bulk, carrying 
them either upwards or downwards, and 
scattering them about in different directions 
Whirlwinds and water-spouts are supposed 
to proceed from the same cause ; their only 
difference being, that the latter pass over 
the water, and the former over the land. 
Both of them have a progressive as well as 
a circular motion, generally rise after calms 
and great heats, and occur most frequently 
in warm latitudes. The wind blows m every 
direction from a large surrounding space 
both towards the water-spout and the whirl- 
wind ; and a water-spout has been known to 
pass, in Its progressive motion, from sea to 
land, and, when it has reached the latter, to 
produce all the phenomena and effects of a 
whirlwind. There is no doubt, therefore, of 
their arising from a similar cause, as they 
are both explicable on the same general prin- 
ciples. In the imagery employed by the 
sacred writers, these frightful hurricanes are 
introduced as the immediate instruments of 
the divine indignation : “ He shall take them 
away as with a whirlwind, both living and in 
his wrath,** Psalm Iviii. 9. ‘‘ God shall rebuke 
them, and they shall flee far off, and shall 
be chased as the chaff of the mountains be- 
fore the wind, and like a rolling thing before 
the whirlwind,** Isaiah xvii. 13. “The Lord 
hath his way in the whirlwind and in the 
storm, and the clouds are the dust of his 
feet,** Nahum i. 3. All these are familiar 
images to the inhabitants of eastern countries, 
and receive some elucidation from the sub- 
loined descriptions of English travellers. 
“ On the 25th,** says Bruce, “ at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, we set out from the villages 
of the Nuba, intending to arrive at Basbock, 
where is the ferry over the Nile ; but we had 
ecmely advanced two miles into the plain. 


when we were enclosed in a violent whirl- 
wind, or what is called at sea the water- 
spout. The plain was red earth, which had 
been plentifully moistened by a shower in 
the night time. The unfoitiinate camel that 
had been taken by ('ohala seemed to be 
nearly in the centre of its vortex; it was 
lifted and thrown down at a considerable 
distance, and several of its ribs broken; 
although, as far as 1 could guess, 1 was not 
near the centre, it whirled me off my feet, 
and threw me down upon my face, so as to 
make my nose gush out with blood : two of 
the servants, likewise, had the same fate. It 
plastered us all over with mud, almost as 
smoothly as could have been done with a 
trowel. It took away my sense and breath- 
ing for an instant ; and my mouth and nose 
were full of mud when I recovered. I guess 
the sphere of its action to be about two hun- 
dred feet. It demolished one half of a small 
hut, as if it had been cut through with a 
knife, and dispersed the materials all over 
the }>lain, leaving the other half standing ** 
“ When there was a perfect calm,*’ observes 
Morier, “ partial and strong currents of air 
would arise, and form whirlwinds, which 
produced high columns of sand all over the 
plain. Those that we saw at Shiraz were 
formed and dissipated in a few minutes ; nor 
is it the nature of this phenomenon to travel 
far ; it being a current of air that takes its 
way in a capricious and sudden manner, and 
is dissolved by the very nature of its forma- 
tion. Whenever one of them took our tents, 
it generally disturbed them very matenally, 
and frequently threw them down. Their 
appearance was that of water-spouts at sea, 
and perhaps they are produced in the same 
manner.” And Burchell remarks: “The 
hottest days are often the most calm ; and at 
such times the stillness of the atmosphere 
W'as sometimes suddenly disturbed in an e.x- 
traordinary manner. Whirlwinds, raivsing up 
columns of dust to a great height in the air, 
and sweeping over the plains with momentary 
fury, were no unusual occurrence. As they 
were ahvays harmless, it was an amusing 
sight to watch these tall pillars of dust as 
they rapidly passed by, carrying up every 
light substance to the height of from one to 
even three or lour hundred feet. The rate 
at which they travelled varied from five to 
ten miles in the hour . their form was seldom 
straight, nor were they quite peruendicular, 
but uncertain and changing. Whenever they 
happened to pass over our fire, all the ashes 
were scattered in an instant, and nothing 
remained but the heavier sticks and logs. 
Sometimes they were observed to disappear^ 
and in a minute or two afterwards to make 
their re-appearance at a distance farther on* 
This occurred whenever they passed over 
rocky ground, or a surface on which there 
was no dust, nor othei;^ub8tance8 suffieienlly 
light to be carrieddlip ^ the vortex. Some- 
times they changed their colour, accordii^ 
to that of the soil or dust which lay in their 
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march; and when they crossed a tract of is capable of thinking, willing, and doing 
country where the grass had lately been that which is good, but yet not without the 
burnt, they assumed a corresponding black- continued aids of divine grace.” Such were 
ness. But to-day the calm and heat of the the sentiments of the often misrepresented 
air was only the prelude to a violent wind, Arminius on this suWect ; to which is only 
which commencea as soon as the sun had to be added, to complete the scriptural view, 
sunk, and continued during the greater part that a degree of grace to consider his ways, 
of the night. The great heat and long- and to return to God, is through the merit of 
protracted drought of the season had evapo- Christ vouchsafed to every man. Every one 
rated all moisture from the earth, and ren- must be conscious that he possesses free will, 
dered the sandy soil excessively light and and that he is a free agent ; that is, that he is 
dusty. Astonishing quantities of the finer capable of considering and reflecting upon 
particles of this sand were carried up by the the objects which are presented to his mind, 
wind, and filled the whole atmosphere, where, and of acting, in such cases as are possible, 
at a great height, they were borne along by according to the determination of his will, 
the tempest, and seemed to be real clouds. And, indeed, without this free agency, actions 
aithougn of a reddish hue ; while the heavier cannot be morally good or bad ; nor can the 
particles, descending again, presented, at a agents be responsible for their conduct. But 
distance, the appearance of mist or driving the corruption introduced into our nature by 
rains.” the fall of Adam has so weakened our mental 


WHITE, a favourite and emblematical 
colour in Palestine. See Habits. 

WIDOW. Among the Hebrews, even 
before the law, a widow who had no child- 
ren by her husband was to marry the brother 
of her deceased spouse, in order to raise up 
children who might inherit his goods and 
perpetuate his name and family. We find 
the practice of this custom before the law in 
the person of Tamar, who married suc- 
cessively Er and Onan, the sons of Judah, 
and who was likewise to have married Selah, 
the third son of this patriarch, after the two 
former were dead without issue, Gen. xxxviii. 

6 — 11. The law that appoints these marri- 
ages is Deut XXV. 5, &c. Two motives pre- 
vailed to the enacting of this law. ITie first 
was, the continuation of estates in the same 
family ; and the other was to perpetuate a 
man's name in Israel. It was looked upon 
as a great misfortune for a man to die with- 
out an heir, or to see his inheritance pass 
into another family. This law was not con- 
fined to brothers-in-law only, but was ex- 
tended to more distant relations of the same 
kind; as we see in the example of Ruth, 
who married Boaz after she had been refused 
by a nearer kinsman. See Sandals. 

WIliL. ” In his primitive condition as he 
came out of the hands of his Creator, man 
was endowed with such a portion of know- 
ledge, holiness, and power, as enabled him 
to understand, esteem, consider, will, and to 
perform the true good, according to the 
commandment delivered to him : yet none 
of these acts could he do, except through the 
assistance of divine grace. But in his lapsed 
and sinful state, man is not capable, of and 
by himself, either to think, to will, or to do 
that which is really good; but it is necessary 
for him to be regenerated and renewed in 
his intellect, affections or will, and in all his 
powers, by God in Christ through the Holy 
Spirit, that he may be qualified rightly to 
imderstand, esteem, chns^er, will, and per- 
form whatever is truly gi)bd. When he is 
mde a parteker of this regeneration, or re- 
novarion, since he is delivered from sin, he 
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powers, has given such force to our passions, 
and such perverseness to our wills, that a 
man “ cannot turn and prepare himself by 
his own natural strength and good works to 
faith and calling upon God.” The most pious 
of those who lived under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation often acknowledge the necessity of 
extraordinary assistance from God : David 
prays to God to open his eyes, to guide 
and direct him; to create in him a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within him. 
Psalm li 10 ; cxix. 18, 33, 35. Even 
we, whose minds are enlightened by the 
pure precepts of the gospel, and urged 
by the motives which it suggests, must 
still be convinced of our weakness and 
depravity, and confess, 4n the words of the 
tenth article, that ” we have no power to do 
good works pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God preventing us, that 
'WQ may have a good will, and working with 
us when we have that good will.” The 
necessity of divine grace to strengthen and 
regulate our wills, and to co-operate with 
our endea\ours after righteousness, is clearly 
asseited in the New Testament ; “ Ihey that 
are in the flesh cannot please God,” Rom. 
viii. 8. “ Abide in me,” says our Saviour, 

** and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am 
the vine, and ye are the branches ; he that 
abideth in me, and 1 in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit ; for without me 
ye can do nothing,” John xv. 4, 5. ” No 
man can come to me, except the Father, 
which hath sent me, draw him.” *‘lt is 
God that worketh in you, both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure,” Phil. ii. 13. 
** Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything as of ourselves, but our suf- 
ficiency is of uod,” 2 Cor. iii. 5. ” We know 
not what to pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities,” Rom. viii. 26* 
We are said to be ” led by the Spirit,” and 
to ** walk in the Spirit,” Rom. viiV 14 ; Gal. 
v. 16, 25. These texts sufficiently prove 
that wfe stand in need both of a prevenient 
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and of a co-operatmg jcrace. Tins doctrine 
we find asserted in many of the ancient 
fathers, and particularly in Ambrose, who, 
in speaking of the effects of the fall, uses 
these words • “ Thence was derived mortality, 
and no less a multitud? of miseries than of 
crimes. Faith being lost, hope being aban- 
doned, the understanding blinded, and the 
will made captive, no one found in himself 
the means of repairing these things. Without 
the worship of the tnie God, even that which 
seems to be virtue is sin ; nor can any one 
please God without God. But whom does 
he please who does not please God, except 
himself and salan? The nature, therefore, 
which was good is made bad by habit : man 
would not return unless God turned him.” 
And Cyprian says, We pray day and night 
that the sanctification and enlivening, which 
springs from the grace of God. may be pre- 
served by his protection.” I>r. Nicholls, 
after quoting many authorities to show that 
the doctrine of divine grace always prevailed 
in the catholic church, adds, I have spent, 
perhaps, more time in these testimonies than 
Was absolutely necessary; but whatever I 
have done is to show that the doctrine of 
divine grace is so essential a doctrine ojf 
Christianity, that not only the holy scriptures 
and the primitive fathers assert it, but like- 
wise that the Christians could not in any age 
maintain their religion without it, — it being 
necessary, not only for the discharge of 
Christian duties, but for the performance of 
our ordinary devotions.” And this seems to 
have been the opinion of the compilers of 
our excellent Liturgy, in many parts of 
which both a prevenient and a co-operating 
grace is unequivocally acknowledged ; parti- 
cularly in the second collect for the Evening 
Service ; in the fourth collect at the end of 
the Communion Service ; in the collect for 
Easter- day ; in the collect for the fifth Sun- 
day after Easter ; in the collects for the third, 
ninth, seventeenth, nineteenth, and twenty- 
fifth Sundays after Trinity This assistance of 
divine grace is not inconsistent with the free 
agency of men : it does not place them under 
an irresistible restraint, or compel them to 
act contrary to their will. Gur own exertions 
are necessary to enable us to work out our 
salvation ; but our sufficiency for that pur- 
pose is from God. It is, however, impossible 
to ascertain the precise boundary between 
our natural efforts and the divine assistance, 
whether that assistance be considered a>s a 
co-operating or a prevenient grace. Without 
destroying our character as free and account- 
able beings, God may be mercifully pleased 
to counteract the depravity of our hearts by 
the suggestions of his Spirit ; but still it re- 
mains with us to choose whether we will 
listen to those suggestions, or obey the lusts 
eff the fiesh. We may rest assured that he 
will, by the communication of his grace, 
varied often as to power and distinctness, 
help our Infirmities, invigorate our resolu- 
tions, and supply our defects. The promisee 
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that if we draw nigh to God, God will draw 
nigh to us, and pour out his Spirit upon us, 
James iv. 8, Acts ii. 17, and that he will give 
his Holy Spirit to every one that asketh him, 
Luke xi. 13, imply that God is ever ready 
to work upon our hearts, and to aid our well- 
doing through the powerful, though invisible, 
operation of his Spirit : ” The wind blowelh 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
is bom of the Spirit,” John iii‘. 8. The joint 
agency of God and man, in the work of 
human salvation, is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing passage : “ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure,” Philip, ii. 12, 13 ; 
and therefore we may assure ourselves that 
free-will and grace are not incompatible, 
though the mode and degree of their co- 
operation be utterly inexplicable, and though 
at different times one may appear for a sea- 
son to overwhelm the other. This doc- 
trine has, however, been the subject of 
much dispute among Christians : some sects 
contend for the irresistible impulses of grace, 
and others reject the idea of any influence of 
the divine hpirit upon the human mind. ITie 
former opinion seems irreconcilable with 
the free agency of man, if held as the con- 
stant unvarying mode in which he carries on 
his work in the soul of man, and the latter 
contradicts the authority of scripture ; ” and 
therefore,” says Veneer, “ let us neither 
ascribe nothing to free-will, nor too much ; 
let us not, with the defenders of irresistible 
grace, deny free-will, or make it of no effect, 
not only before, but even under, grace ; nor 
let us suffer the efficacy of saving grace, on 
the other hand, to be swallowed up in the 
strength and freedom of our wills; but, 
allowing the government or superiority to the 
grace of God, let the will of man be admitted 
to be its handmaid, but such an one as is 
free, and freely obeys ; by which, when it is 
freely excited by the admonitions of preveni- 
ent grace, when it is prepared as to its affec- 
tions, strengthened and assisted as to its 
powers and faculties, a man freely and will- 
ingly co-operates with God, that the grace of 
God be not received in vain.” “ All men 
are also to be admonished,” observes Cran- 
iner, in his “Necessary Doctrine,” “and 
chiefly preachers, that m this high matter 
they, looking on both sides, so temper and 
moaerate themselves, that they neither so 
preach the grace of God that they take away 
thereby free-will, nor on the other side so 
extol free-will, that injury be done to the 
grace of God.” And Jortin remarks : “ Thus 
do the doctrine of divine grace and the doc- 
trine of free-will or human liberty unite and 
conspire, in a friendly manner, to our ever- 
lasting good. The first is adapted to excite 
in us gratitude, fitith, and humility; the 
second, to awaken our caution and quicken 
(mr diligence.” 
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> Many^ indeed, tclyipi? on mere abstract ar- 
gnmenta, deny free-will, in the strict mean- 
ing of tbe term, altogether, and define the 
mental faculties of man according to their 
various fanciest But the existence and nature 
of our moral and rational powers are and 
ought to he, in true philosophy, the subject 
of mental observation, not the 8])Ort of hypo- 
thesis. Tiiose who love metaphysical ab- 
stractions may people the worlds of their 
imagination with beings of w'batsoever cha- 
racter they prefer ; but the nature and capa- 
bil tiesoi man. as he really is, must be deter- 
mined not by speculation but by experience. 
It 18 true that this experience is the object of 
consciousness, not of the senses ; and, accord- 
ingly, each man is, in some i espect, the judge 
in his own case, and may, if he chooses, 
deny his own freedom and his power of self- 
control, or of using those means which God 
hath appointed to lead to this result. But 
this is seldom done in ordinary lite, except 
by those aiiandoned individuals who seek, 
in such a staieincnt. an excuse for capri- 
cious or unprincipled conduct, — an excuse 
which is never admitted by the rmijority 
of reasoning persons, much les.s by the truly 
pious. 'I'he latter, indeed, will alwaj's be 
found attributing anything good they achieve 
to the co-operatmg tfiicacy of superior assist- 
ance. Hut they will, with equal sincerity, 
blame themselves tor what they have done 
amiss , or, in other words, acknowledge that 
they should and might have willed and acted 
otherwise ; and this is exactly the practical 

S uestion, the very turning point, on which 
le whole controveisy hinges. The only 
competent judges in such a question, 
SENS Dr. R, H. Graves, are those who have 
made it the subject of mental observation, 
exertion, and pursuit,* or, in other wu>ids, 
those who have sought after righteousness, 
under whatever dispensation, Acts x. 35; 
Romans li. 7, 10. And surely the confes- 
sions, the prayers, the repentance, and the 
sacrifices, of the humble and pious of all 
ages show that they felt, not only that they 
were themselves to blame for their actions, 
and therefore that they might have done 
otherwise, that is, they had a free will, but 
that, to make this will operative in spiritual 
matters, they required an aid beyond the 
reach of mere human attainment Some 
may fancy this statement inconsistent in 
itself ; and I allow that it cannot satisfy the 
mere speculative supporters either of free- 
will Of its opponents. But to me it seems 
the testimony of conscience and e.xperience, 
which, in natural religion, must, as I con- 
ceive, be preferred to abstract hypothesis. 
The inquiry is not how the mina may be, 
but how it ts actually, constituted. This 
surely is aouestionof fact, not of conjecture, 
and must uiereibre be decided by an appeal 
to common sense and e^erienee, not by 
random speculation. Again: even those 
lyho in theory contend for the doctrine of 
necessity, yet in all the affairs of life where 
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their interests, comforts, or gratifications m 
concerned, both speak and act as if they dis- 
believed it, and as if they really imagined 
themselves capable of such self-determination 
and self-control, as to improve their talents, 
their opportunities, ttod their acquirements, 
and 64) to exercise a material infiuence on 
their worldly fortunes. But suppose the 
assertions of individuals, as to their consci- 
ousness in this particular, to disagree. It is 
then evident, that, the question being as to 
the nature of man in general, it must be de- 
termined by the voice of preponderating tes- 
timony. But bow, it may be asked, are the 
sufirages to be collected } Since the judg- 
ment of each individual must in this scheme 
be considered as a separate fact, how is a 
sufficiently extensive induction to be made ? 
In answer, it may be asserted, that in every 
civilized nation the induction has been al- 
ready made, the suffrages have been taken, 
the case has been tried, and the decision is 
on record. And the verdict is the most iin- 
artial that can be looked for in such a case, 
ccaiise given without any reference to the 
controversy m dispute. All human laws, 
foi bidding, condemning, and punishing 
vicious actions, are grounded on the acknow- 
ledged supposition that man is possessed of 
a self- com rol, a self-determining power, by 
which he could, both in will and m deed, 
have avo.ded the very actions lor which he 
is condemned, and in the very ciicumstances 
in which he has committed them Nor would 
it be easy to find a case where the criminal 
has deceived himself, or ho])ed to deceive 
his judges, by pleading that he laboured 
under a fatal necessity, which rendered his 
crimes unavoidable, and therefore excusable. 
The justice of all legislative enactments evi- 
dently and essentially depends on the prin- 
ciple, that the things prohibited can be 
avoided, or, in other words, might have been 
done otherwise than they were done ; and 
this is the very turning point of the contro- 
versy. Accordingly, in whatever instances 
such freedom of will is not pre-supposed, (as 
in the cases of idiots and madmen,) the 
operation of such enactments is suspended. 
All nations, therefore, who consent to frame 
and abide by such laws, do thereby testify 
their deliberate and solemn assent to the 
truth of this principle, and, consequently, to 
the existence of free-will in man ; ana do 
certify the sincerity of their conviction by 
staking upon it their properties, their liber- 
ties, and their lives. Numberless other in- 
stances might be adduced in which the prac- 
tice of mankind implies their belief in this 
principle. And so conscious of this are the 
opponents of free-will, that they generally 
deprecate appeals to common sense and ex- 
perience, ana resort to metaphysical argu- 
ments to examine what is in truth a matter 
of truth, not of conjecture; or, in other 
words, to determine, not what man is, Imt 
what they imagine he nw$t 6e. In their 
reasonings they differ, as might have been 
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wtpeaed, as muth from each other as they 
do from truth and reality. But the experi* 
ence of common sense and conscience will 
always decide, that no man can conscienti- 
ously make this excuse for his crimes, that 
he could not have willed or acted otherwise 
than he did. The existence of the above 
faculties in the human mind once acknow- 
ledjjfed leads, by necessary inference, to the 
admission, that there exists in the great First 
Cause a power to create them. Not, indeed, 
that these faculties themselves exist in him 
in the same manner as in us, but the power 
of originating and producing them in all 
possible variety. We can indeed conclude, 
that having created all these in us, bis nature 
must be so perfect that we cannot attribute 
to him any line of conduct inconsistent with 
whatever is excellent in the exerrise of these 
faculties in ourselves. And therefore we 
cannot ascribe to him, as his special act, any 
thing we should perceive to be unworthy of 
any just or merciful, any wise or upright, 
being. But this furnishes no clue whatever 
to a knowledge of the real constitution of 
his nature, or of the manner in which his 
divine attributes exist together. In truth, 
we no more comprehend how he wills than 
how he acts, and therefore we have no better 
right to assert that he wills evil than that he 
does evil. Again : we as little understand 
how he knows as how he sees, and therefore 
might as well argue that all things exist in 
consequence of his beholding them, as that 
all events arise in consequence of his fore- 
knowing them. In short, all that can be 
inferred by reason concerning the intrinsic 
nature of the irnisihle, unseat chable Deity, 
must be admitted Ijy the candid inquirer to 
be no better than conjecture And he who 
should hope from such doubtful support as 
his fancied insight into the unknown opera- 
tions of the divine mind to suspend a system 
of irrespective decrees, embracing the moral 
government of the world, would but too 
much resemble him who should imagine the 
material globe adequately sustained if upheld 
by a chain ivhose highest links were wrapped 
in clouds and darkness. Thus our affirmative 
knowledge of the Deity, as derived from this 
part of our inquiry, consists in the certainty, 
(though his nature is unknown to us,) that 
be is the creative source of all that is great, 
glorious, and good in heaven or in earth ; 
while we may negatively conclude, that his 
moral government shall, on the whole, be 
conducted in a manner not inconsistent with 
whatever is excellent in the exercise of power 
and wisdom, justice and mercy, goodness 
and truth. Nor is it a little important, as 
connected with the present inquiry, to keep 
in mind this distinction between our affirma- 
tive and negative knowledge in this matter. 
For it shows us that as, on the one side, we 
cannot pretend to such an insight into the na- 
ture and character of the divine knowledge as 
to deduce therefrom a system of eternal and 
irrespective decrees ; so neither, on the other, 
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can this system of moral government be 
ascribed to the Deity, because it would be 
manifestly unworthy, not merely of Him who 
has created all motal excellence, but of any 
of those beings on whom be has conferred 
the most ordinary degrees of mercy and jus- 
tice. The natural benefits or evils arUing 
out of moral or immoral practices are, in fact, 
so many rewards or punishments, exhibiting 
the Being who has so constituted our nature 
as a moral (iovemor. This part of his 
government may not he so clearly discernible 
in individual instances, because much of the 
happiness and unhappiness attending virtue 
and vice is mental and invisible. In the case 
of nations, however, considered merely as 
bodies politic, the internal sanction of an 
approving or reproaching conscience, of sub- 
dued or distracting passions, can have no 
existence ; and therefore the external sanc- 
tions are more uniformly enforced. Hence, 
whoever carefully examinev** the dealings of 
Providence with the human race will admit, 
that national prosperity has ever kept pace 
with national wisflom and integrity; whereas, 
the greatest empires, when once corrupted, 
have soon become the prey of internal strife 
or foreign domination. .Again : man is made 
for society, and cannot exist without it : con- 
sequently, all the regulations which are really 
conducive to the maintenance of civil policy 
and social order must be regarded evident 
consequences of our nature, when enlightened 
to the rational pursuit of its own adxantage , 
and theiefore should be con^^ldered a*, inti 
mations of a moial government, carried on 
through their intervention. In addition to 
which, It ought to be observed, that thes^ 
laws may be regarded in another point of 
view, — as a most irnpoitant class of moral 
phenomena; inasmuch as they virtually ex^ 
hibit the most unexceptionable declarations of 
reason on this subject, because they are col- 
lected from the common consent of mankind, 
and therefore rendered, in a great measure, 
independent of the obliquities of individual 
intellect, the errors of private judgment, and 
the partial views of self-interest, jirejudice, 
or passion. But all the law^s of civilized 
nations, both in their enactment and admi- 
nistration, not only presuppose certain no 
tions concerning the freedom and account- 
ableness of man, the merit and demerit of 
human actions, and the inseparable connexion 
of virtue and vice with rewards and punish- 
roents, but greatly contribute to fix and per- 
petuate these notions. It is therefore evir 
dently the intention of that part of the moral 
government with which we are acquainted, to 
impress these principles deeply on the human 
mind, and to induce the human race to regu- 
late their conduct accordingly. The laws* 
then, of this moral government under which 
we find ourselves placed, and from which we 
cannot escape, correspond with and corrobo- 
rate the conclusions deduced from the ob- 
servation of mental phenomena. And from 
both we conclude that similar principles ol 
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goremment will be adopted, (so far, at least, 
as man is concerned,) in other worlds and in 
future ages ; only more developed* and there- 
fore more evidently free from its present ap- 
parent imperfections. Upon this account we 
look, in another life, for some such general 
disclosure and consummation of the ways 
and wisdom of Providence as shall vindicate, 
even in the minor details, the grand principles 
upon which, generally speaking, the govern- 
ment of (ioa is at present obviously con- 
ducted. How this may be done, with many 
questions connected therewith, reason with- 
out revelation could, as I conceive, do little 
more than form plausible conjectures. 
Though now that it has pleased God in 
Chnst to bring “ life and immortality to light 
through the gospel,” it is possilile for reason 
to estimate the beauty and the mercy and the 
wisdom of the dispensation by which it has 
been cflected. 

WIND. The Hebrew's, like us, acknow- 
ledge four principal winds, £zek. xlii. 16 — 18 : 
the east wind, the north wind, the south wind, 
and the west wind, or that from the Medi- 
terranean Sea. See Whirlwind. 

WINDOWS. The method of building both 
in Barbary and the Levant seems to have 
continued the same from the earliest ages. 
All the windows open into private courts, if 
we except sometimes a latticed window or 
balcony towards the street. It is only dur- 
ing the celebration of some zeenah, or pub- 
lic festival, that these houses and their lat- 
ticed windows are left open ; for this being 
a time of great liberty, revelling, and extra- 
vagance, each family is ambitious of adorning 
both the inside and outside of their houses 
with the richest part of their furniture ; while 
crow'ds of both sexes, dressed out in their 
best apparel, and laying aside all ceremony 
and restraint, go m and out where they 
please. Tha account we have, 2 Kings 
IX. 30, of Jezebel’s painting her face, tiring 
her head, and looking out at a window upon 
Jehu*s public entry into Jezrecl, gives us a 
lively idea of an eastern lady at one of those 
solemnities. 

WINE, Gen. xix 32, otvo$. Matt. ix. 
17, a liquor expressed from grapes. The art 
of rednmg wine upon the lees was known to 
the Jews. The particular process, as it is now 
practised in the island of CJyprus, is described 
in Maritime Travels. The wine is put immedi- 
ately from the vat into large vases of potters’ 
ware, pointed at the bottom, till they are 
nearly full, when they are covered tight and 
buried. At the end of a year what is de- 
signed for sale is drawn into wooden casks. 
The dregs in the vases are put into wooden 
casks destined to receive wine, with as much 
of the liquor as is necessary to prevent them 
from becoming dry before use. Casks thus 
prepared are very valuable. When the wine 
a year old is put in, the dregs rise, and make 
it appear muady, but afterward they subside 
and carry down all the other feculences. The 
dregs are so much valued that they are not 
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•old with the wine in the vase, unless partL 
cularly mentioned. 

The “new wine,” or “must,” is men- 
tioned, Isaiah xlix. 26, Joel i. 5, iii, 18, and 
Amos ix. 13, under tbe name The 

“mixed wine,” ^DDO, Prov. xxiii. 3Q, and 
in Isaiah Ixv. 1 1 rendered “ drink-oderitig,” 
may mean wine made stronger and more 
ineoriating by the addition of higher and 
more fmwerful ingredients, such as honey, 
spices, defruium^ or wine inspissated by boil- 
ing it down, myrrh, mandragora, and other 
strong drugs. Thus the drunkard is properly 
described as one that seeketh “ mixea wine,” 
Prov. xxiii. 30, and is mighty to “ mingle 
strong drink,” Isaiah v. 22 ; and hence the 
Psalmist took that highly poetical and sub- 
lime image of tbe cup of God's wrath, called 
by Isaiah, li. 17, “the cup of trembling,” 
containing, as St. John expresses it, Rev. 
xiv. 10, pure wine made yet stronger by a 
mixture of powerful ingredients : “ In the 
hand of Jehovah is a cup, and the wine is 
turbid ; it is full of a mixed liquor, and he 
poureth out of it,” or rather, “ ne poureth it 
out of one vessel into another,” to mix it 
perfectly; “verily the dregs thereof,” the 
thickest sediment of the strong ingredients 
mingled with it, “ all the ungodly of the 
earth shall wring them out* and drink them.” 
“ Spiced wine,” Cant. viii. 2, was wine ren- 
dered more palatable and fragrant with aro- 
matics. This was considered as a great deli- 
cacy. Spiced wines were not peculiar to the 
Jews ; Hafiz speaks of wines “ richly bitter, 
richly sweet.” The Romans lined their 
vessels, amphora:, with odorous gums, to 
give the wine a warm bitter flavour : and 
the orientals now use the admixture of spices 
to give their wines a favourite relish. The 
“ wine of Helbon,” Ezek. xxvii. 18, was an 
excellent kind of wine, known to the ancients 
by the name of chalibonium vinum. It was 
made at Damascus ; the Persians had planted 
vineyards there on purpose, says Posidosius, 
quoted by Atbenseus. This author says that 
^e kings of Persia used no other wine. 
Hosea, xiv. 7, mentions the wine of Lebanon. 
The wines from the vineyards on that mount 
are even to this day in repute; but some 
think that this may mean a sweet-scented 
wine, or wine flavoured with fragrant gums. 

WJNE-PRESS. The vintage in Syria 
commences about the middle of September, 
and continues till the middle of November. 
But grapes in Palestine, we are informed, 
were ripe sometimes even in June or July, 
which arose perhaps from a triple pruning, 
in which case there was also a tnird vintage. 
The first vintage was in August, the second 
in September, and the third in October. The 
grapesT when not gathered were sometimes 
found on the vines until November and De- 
cember. The Hebrews were required to 
leave gleanings for the poor, Lev. xix. 10* 
Thfi season of vintage was a most joyful one, 
Judges ix. 27 ; Isai^ xvi. 10 ; Jer. xxv. 30 ; 
xlviti. 33 , With shoutings on all sides, the 
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grapes were placked off aod earried to the 
wine-press, miE), ni«E3, which was in 
the vineyard, Isaiah liii. 3; Zech. xiv. 10; 
Haggai ii. 16; Matt. xxi. 33; Bev. xiv. 19, 
20. The presses consisted of two receptacles, 
which were either built of stones and covered 
with plaster, or hewn out of a large rock. 
The upper receptacle, called n:, as it is con- 
structed at the present time in Persia, is 
nearly eight feet square and four feet high. 
Into this the grapes are thrown and trodden 
out by five men. The juice flows out into 
the lower receptacle, through a grated aper- 
ture, which is made in the side near the bot- 
tom of the upper one. The treading of the 
wine-press was laborious, and not very 
favourable to cleanliness ; the garments of 
the persons thus employed were stained with 
the red juice, and yet the employment was a 
joyful one. It was performed with singing, 
accompanied with musical instruments ; and 
the treaders, as they jumped, exclaimed, 
‘n^n, Isaiah xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xxv. 30; xlviii. 
32, 33. Figuratively, vintage, gleaning, and 
treading the wine-press, signified battles and 
reat slaughters, Isaiah xvii. 6 ; Ixiii. 1 — 3 ; 
er xlix. 9; Lam. i. 15. The must, as is 
customary in the east at the present day, W'as 
preserved in large firkins, which were buried 
in the earth, llie wine-cellars w^ere not sub- 
terranean, but built upon the earth. When 
deposited in these, the firkins, as is done at 
the present time in Persia, were sometimes 
buried in the ground, and sometimes left 
standing upon it. Formerly, also, new wine 
or must was preserved in leathern bottles ; 
and, lest they should be broken by fermenta- 
tion, the people were very careful that the 
bottles should be new. Job xxxii. 19? Matt, 
ix. 17; Mark ii. 22. Sometimes the must 
was boiled and made into syrup, which is 
comprehended under the term trai, although 
it is commonly rendered ** honey,” Gen. xliii. 
1 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. Sometimes the grapes 
were dried in the sun and preserved in 
masses, which were called “bunches or clus- 
ters of raisins,” 1 Sam. xxv. 18 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 
1; 1 Chron. xii. 40; Hosea in. 1. From 
these dried grapes, wdien soaked in wine and 
pressed a second lime, was manufactured 
sweet wine, W'hich is also called new wine, 
'y^eOfcos, Acts ii. 13, 

WISDOM is put for that prudence and 
discretion which enables a man to perceive 
that which is fit to be done, according to 
the circumstances of time, place, persons, 
manners, and end of doing, Eccles. ii. 13, 
14. It was this sort of wisdom that Solomon 
intreated of God with so much earnestness, 
and which God granted him with such divine 
liberality, 1 Kings iii. 9, 12, 28. It also sig- 
nifies quickness of invention, and dexterity 
in the execution of several works, whicn 
require not so much strength of body, as 
industry, and labour of the mind. For ex- 
ample, God told Moses, Exod. xxxi. 3, that 
he had filled Bezaleel and Aboliab with wis- 
dom, and understanding, and knowledge, to 
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invent and perform several sorts of work for 
completing the tabernacle. It is used for 
craft, cunning, and stratagem, and that 
W'hether good or evil. Thus it is said by 
Moses, that Pharaoh dealt wisely with the 
Israelites, when he opposed them in Egypt, 
Exod. 1 . 10 ; it is observed of Jonadab, the 
friend of Ammon, and nephew of David, 
that he was very wdse, that is, very subde 
and crafty, 2 Sam. xiii. 3 ; and Job, v. 13, 
says, that God “ taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness.” Wisdom means also doctrine, 
learning, and experience ; “ With the ancient 
is wisdom, and in length of days understand- 
ing,” Job xii. 12. It is put for true piety, 
or the fear of God, which is spiritual wisdom ; 
“ So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom,” Psalm 
xc. 12; “ The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom,” Job xxviii. 28. Wisdom is put for 
the eternal Wisdom, the Word, of God. It 
was by wisdom that God established the 
heavens, and founded the earth, Prov. iii. 
19. How magnificently does Solomon de- 
scribe the primeval birth of the eternal Son 
of God, under the character of Wisdom per- 
sonified ; to which so many references and 
allusions are to be found in the Old and New 
Testament I “ I'he Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old. I was set up from everlasting, from 
the beginning, or ever the earth was. When 
there were no depths, 1 was brought forth ; 
when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. Before the mountains were set- 
tled, before the hills was I brought forth,” 
Prov. viii, 22 — 25. The apocryphal book of 
Wisdom introduces, by a reference to this 
passage, the following admirable invocation, 
W'^isdom jx. 9, iO: — 

O send forth Wisdom, out of thy holy heavens. 

Even from the throne of thy glory ; 

That being present she may labour with me. 

That 1 may know what is pleasing m Thy idght !” 

And OUT Lord assumes the title of Wisdom, 
Luke XL 49 ; Matt, xxiii. 34 ; and declares 
that “ wisdom shall be justified of all her 
children,” Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 36. 

WISDOM, Book of, an apocryphal book 
of scripture, so called on account of the wise 
maxims contained in it. This book has 
been commonly ascribed to Solomon, either 
because the author imitated that king’s man- 
ncr of writing, or because he sometimes 
speaks in his name. But it is certain Solo- 
mon was not the author of it ; for it was not 
written in Hebrew, nor was it inserted in the 
Jewish canon, nor is the style like that of 
Solomon ; and therefore St. Jerom observes 
justly that it smells strong of the Grecian 
eloquence ; that it is composed with art and 
metiiod, after the manner of the Greek phi- 
losophers, very different fiom that noble sim- 
plicity so full of life and energy to be found 
in the Hebrew books. It has been ascribed 
by many of the ancients to Philo. 

WOLF, SMt, in Arabic, zeelf, Gen. xlix, 
27; Isaiah xi. 6; Ixv. 25; Jer. V. C; Exek. 
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*xii. 27 1 m* 3 ; Hxb* i* 8 ; -Matt, 
vii. 15 ; X. 16 1 Luke x. 3 j John x. 12 ; Acts 
XX. 29 ? EccIub. xiii. 17. M. Majiis derives 
It from the Arabic word zaab or daahu^ “ to 
frighten and hence, perhaps, the iierman 
word dkh^ “ a thief.” I'he wolf is a fierce, 
strong, cunning, mischievous, and carnivo- 
rous quadruped; externally and internally 
so nearly resembling the dog, that they seem 
modelled alike, yet have a perfect antipathy 
to each other. The scripture observes of 
the wolf, that it lives upon rauiiie ; is violent, 
bloody, cruel, voracious, ana greedy ; goes 
abroad by night to seek its pt ey, and is a 
great enemy to fiocks of sheep. Indeed, this 
animal is fierce without cause, kills without 
remorse, and by its indiscriminate slaughter 
seems to satisfy its malignity rather than its 
hunger. The wolf is weaker tlian the lion 
or the bear, and less courageous than the 
leopard ; but be scarcely yields to them in 
cruelty and rapaciousness. His ravenous 
temper prompts him to destructive and san- 
guinary depredations ; and these are perpe- 
tiated principally m the night. Tins circum- 
stance IS expressly mentioned in beveral pas- 
sages of senpture. “ The great men have 
altogether broken the yoke, and burst the 
bonds ; wherefore, a lion out ol the forest 
shall olay them, and a wolf of the evenings 
shall >[)oil them,^ der v. 6. The rapacious 
and cruel conduct of the princes of Israel is 
cuinpaied by I'.zekiel, xxii. 27, to the m*s- 
chievouH inioads ot the same animal: “ Her 
princes in the mideit thereof ate like wolves 
liuening the piey, to shed blood, to destroy 
lives, to get dishonest gain ; ” and Zephaiiiah, 
lii. 3, bays, ” lier princes within her are 
toaiing lions, her judges are evening wolves : 
they gnaw not the bones till the morrow.” 
Instcatl of protecting the innocent and re- 
straining the cm! doer, or punishing him 
acconl.ng to the dement ol his crimes, they 
delight in violence and oppiession, in blood 
and tapine , and so insatiable is their cupidity, 
that, like the evening wolf, they destroy more 
than they are able to possess The disposi- 
tions of the wolf to attack the weaker animals, 
especially those which are under the protec- 
tion of man, is alluded to bv our ^^aviour in 
the parable of the hireling shepherd ; ” The 
well catcheth them, and scattereth thefiock,” 
Matt. viL 15. And the apostle Paul, in his 
address to the elders of Ephesus, gives the 
name of this insidious and cruel animal to 
the false teachers who disturbed the peace 
and perverted the faith of their people : ** I 
know this, that after my depaitmg shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock,” Acts xx. 29. 

W O RD . Sometimes the scripture ascribes 
to the word of God certain supernatural 
efiects, and often represents it as animated 
and active t He sent his word, and healed 
^em,” Psalm evii. 20. It also signifies what 
is written in the sacred books of the Old 
apd New Testament, Luke xL 28 ; James i, 
22 j the divine law which teaches and emn- 
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xnands good things, and fnrbids evU^ Psalm 
cxix. 101 ; and is used to express everv pro- 
mise of God, Psalm cxix. 25, 6cc., and pro* 
pheejr or vision, Isaiah ii. 1. This term is 
likewise consecrated and appropriated to sig.^ 
nify the only Son of the Father, the uncreated 
Wisdom, the second Person of the most holy 
Trinity, eq^ual to and consubstantial with the 
Father. St. John the evangebst, more ex- 
pressly than any other, has opened to us the 
mystery of the Word of God, when he tells 
us, '*]n the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was 
made,” John i. 1 — 3. The Chaldee para« 
phrasts, the most ancient Jewish writers ex- 
tant, generally make use of the w^ord memru, 
which signifies ” the Word,” in those places 
where Moses puts the name Jehovah. They 
say, for example, that it was the Memra, or 
the Word, which created the world, which 
appeared to Moses on Mount Sinai, which 
gave him the law, which spoke to him face 
to face, which brought Israel out of Egypt, 
which marched before the people, and which 
wrought all those miracles that are recorded 
in Exodus. It was the same Word that ap- 
peared to Abraham in the plain of Mamre, 
that was seen of Jacob at Bethel, to whom 
Jacob made his vow, and acknowledged as 
God, saying, ” If God will be with me, and will 
keep mtf in this way that I go, then shall tho 
Lord be my God,” Gen. xxviii, 20, 21. Tbo 
manner in which St. John commences his 
Gospel is strikingly difierent from the intro- 
ductions to the histones of Christ by the 
other evangelists ; and no less striking and 
ueculiar is the title under which he announces 
him—” the Word.” It has therefore been a 
subject of much inquiry and discussion, from 
whence this evangelist drew the use of this 
appellation, and what reasons led him, as 
though intending to solicit particular atten- 
tion, to place it at the very head of his Gos* 
pel. 'I'hat it was for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an express opinion, as to the personal 
character of him it is used to designate, is 
made more than probable from the predomi- 
nant character of the whole Gospel, which 
is more copiously doctrinal, and contains 
a record more full of what Jesus ” said/* 
than the others. As to the source from 
which the term Logos was drawn by the 
apostle, some have held it to be taken from 
the Jewish scriptures; others, from the 
Chaldee paraphrases ; others, from Philo 
and the llellenizing Jews. The most natural 
conclusion certainly appears to be, that, as 
St. John was a plain, ** unlearned” man, 
chiefly conversant in the holy scriptures, he 
derived this term from the sacred books of 
his own nation, in which the Hebrew phrase, 
Dabar Jehovah^ ” the Word of Jehovah,” 
frequently occurs in passages which must be 
understo^ to speak of aperaouai Word, and 
which phrase is rendered Asrss Kvftev by the 
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Sei^toagiBt tnlei^et^s. Certainly, there is 
net the least evidence in his writings, or in 
his traditiOBal history, that he ever acquainted 
himself with Philo or with Plato ; and none, 
therefore, that he borrowed the term from 
iton, or used it in any sense approaching to 
or suggested by these refinements : — ^in the 
writings of St. Paul there are allusions to 
poets and philosophers ; in those of St. John, 
none, except to the rising sects afterwards 
known under the appellation of Gnostics. 
The Hebrew scriptures contain frequent 
intimations of a distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead ; one of these Divine Persons 
is called Jehovah ; and, though manifestly 
represented as existing distinct from the 
Father, is yet arrayed with attributes of 
Divinity, and was acknowledged by the 
ancient Jews to be, in the highest sense, 
** their God,” the God with whom, through 
all their history, they chiefly “ had to do.” 
This Divine Person is proved to have been 
^oken of by the prophets as the future 
Christ ; the evangelists and apostles represent 
Jesus as that Divine Person of the prophets ; 
and if, in the writings of the Old Testament, 
he is also called the Word, the application 
of this term to our Lord is naturally account- 
ed for. It will then appear to be a theo- 
logical, not a pbilosopnic appellation, and 
one which, previously even to the time of 
the apostle, had been stamped with the 
authority of inspiration. 

Celebrated as this title of the Logos was 
in the Jewish theology, it is not, however, 
the appellation by which the Spirit of inspi- 
ration has chosen that our Saviour should 
be principally designated. It occurs hut a 
very few times, and principally and emphat- 
ically in the introduction to JSt. John’s Gos- 
pel. A cogent reason can be given why 
this apostle adopts it ; and we are not with- 
out a probable reason why, in the New Tes- 
tament, the title “ Son of God ” should have 
been preferred, which is a frequent title of 
the Logos in the writings also of Philo. 
Originating from the spiritual principle of 
connexion, betwixt the first and the second 
Being in the Godhead ; marking this, by a 
spiritual idea of connexion ; and considering 
it to be as close and as necessary as the Word 
is to the energetic mind of God, which can- 
not bury its intellectual energies in silence, 
hut must put them forth in speech ; it is too 
spiritual in itself, to be addressed to the 
faith of the multitude. If with so full a 
reference to our bodily ideas, and so positive 
a filiation of the second Being to the first, 
we have seen the attempts of Arian criticism 
endeavouring to resolve the doctrine into 
the mere dust of a figure ; how much more 
ready would it have been to do so, if we had 
only such a spiritual denomination, as this, 
for the second I This woidd certainly have 
been considered by it, as too unsubstantial 
for distinct personalitv, and therefore too 
evanescent for equal divinity. One of the 
iMt teachers of this ayntem was Cefinthns. 
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We have not an^ particular account of all 
the branches of his system ; and it is possibb 
that we may ascribe to him some of those 
tenets by which later sects of Gnostics were 
discriminated. But we have authority for 
saying, that the general principle of the 
Gnostic scheme was openly taught by Cerin- 
thus before the publication of the Gospel of 
St. John. The authority is that of Jrenaeus, 
a bishop who lived in the second century, 
who in his youth had heard Polycarp, the 
disciple of the apostle John, and who retained 
the discourses of Polycarp in his memory till 
his death. There are yet extant of the works 
of Ircnseus, five books which he wrote against 
heresies, one of the most authentic and valu- 
able monuments of theological erudition. In 
one place of that work he says, that Cerin- 
thus taught in Asia that the world was not 
made by the Supreme God, but by a certain 
power very separate and far removed from 
the Sovereign of the universe, and ignorant 
of his nature. In another place, he says 
that John the apostle wished, by his Gospel, 
to extirpate the error which had been spread 
among men by Cerinthus; and Jerom, who 
lived in the fourth centurv, says that St. 
John wrote his Gospel, at tne desire of the 
bishops of Asia, against Cerinthus and other 
heretics, and chiefly against the doctrines of 
the Ebionites, then springing up, who said 
that Christ did not exist before he was bom 
of Mary. 

*‘lt appears,” says Dr. Hill, *^to have 
been the tradition of the Christian church, 
that St. John, who lived to a great age, and 
who resided at Ephesus, in Proconsular 
Asia, was moved by the growth of the 
Gnostic heresies, and by the solicitations of 
the Christian teachers, to bear his testimony 
to the truth in writing, and particularly to 
recollect those discourses and actions of our 
Lord, which might furnish the clearest re- 
futation of the persons who denied his pre- 
existence. This tradition is a key to a great 
part of his Gospel. Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke had given a detail of those actions of 
Jesus which are the evidences of his divine 
mission; of those events in his life upon 
earth which are most interesting to the 
human race ; and of those moral discourses 
in which the wisdom, the grace, and the 
sanctity of the Teacher shine with united 
lustre. Their whole narration implies that 
Jesus was more than man But as it is dis- 
tinguished by a beautiful simplicity, which 
adds very much to their credit as historians, 
they have not, with the exception of a few 
incidental expressions, formally stated the 
conclusion that Jesus was more than man ; 
but have left the Christian world to draw it 
for themselves from the facts narrated, or to 
receive it by the teaching and the writings 
of the apostles. St. John, who was preserved 
by Goa to see this conclusion, whicli had 
l^n drawn by the great body of Christians^ 
and had been established in the epktles^ 
denied by different hereticsi brings forwarch 
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m the fom « bistpry of ^esus, a view of 
his exalted cbamctev^ and draws our attention 
particularly to the truth of that which had 
been deni^. When you come to analyse 
the Gospel of St. John, you will find that 
the first eighteen verses contain the positions 
Md down by the apostle, in order to meet 
the errors of Cerinthus ; that these positions, 
which are merely aflirmed in the introduction, 
are proved in the progress of the Gospel, by 
the testimony of John the Baptist, and by 
the words and the actions of our Lord ; and 
that after the proof is concluded by the 
declaration of Ibomas^ who, upon being 
convinced that Jesus had risen, said to him, 
*My Lord, and my God,* St. John sums up 
the amount of his Gospel in these few words : 
‘These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God;’ 
that is, that Jesus and the Christ are not 
distinct persons, and that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God. The apostle does not conde- 
scend to mention the name of Cerinthus, 
because that would have preserved, as long 
as the world lasts, the memory of a name 
which might otherwise be forgotten. But, 
although there is dignity and propriety in 
omitting the mention of his name, it was 
necessary, in laying down the positions that 
were to meet his errors, to adopt some of his 
words, because the (/hristians of those days 
would not so readily have applied the doctrine 
of the apostle to the refutation of those here- 
sies which Cerinthus was spreading among 
them, if they had not found in the exposition 
of that doctrine some of the terms in which 
the heresy was delivered : and as the chief 
of these terms, Logos, which Cerinthus 
applied to an inferior spirit, was equivalent 
to a phrase in common use among the Jews, 

‘ the Word of Jehovah,* and was probably 
borrowed from thence, John by his use of 
Logos rescues it from the degraded use of 
Cerinthus, and restores it to a sense corre- 
sponding to the dignity of the JeuUh 
phrase.** 

The Logos was no fanciful term, merely 
invented by St John, pio m natd, or even 
suggested by the Holy Spirit, as a suitable 
title for a prophet by whom (iod chose to 
reveal himself or his Word it was a term 
diversely understood in the world before 
St. John began his Gospel. Is it possible, 
therefore, that he should have used the term 
without some express allusion to these pre- 
vailing opinions ? Had he contradicted 
them aU, it would, of course, have been a 
plain proof, that they were all equally fabu- 
lous and fanciful; but by adopting the term, 
he certainly meant to show, that the error 
did not consist in believing that there was a 
Logos, or Word of God, but in thinking 
amiss of it. We might, indeed, have won- 
dered much had he decidedly ^opted the 
Platonic or Gnostic notions, in preference 
to tile Jewish $ but that ho should harmonise 
pUh the latter, is by no means surahsing; 
because he a Jow bimseit $ and, 
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secondly, because Christianity was plainly 
to be shown to be connected with, and, as it 
were, regularly to have sprung out of, Juda- 
ism. It is certainly, then, m the highest 
degree consistent with ad we coidd reason- 
ably expect, to find St.John and others of the 
sacred writers expressing themselves in terms 
not only familiar to the Jews under the old 
covenant, but, in such as might tend, by a 
perfect revelation of the truth, to give 
instruction to all parties; correcting the 
errors of the Platonic and oriental systems, 
and confirming, in the clearest manner, the 
hopes and expectations of the Jews. 

Whilst the reasons for the use of this term 
by St. John are obvious, the argument from 
it is irresistible ; for, first, the Logos of the 
evangelist is a person, not an attribute, as 
many Socinians have said, who have, there- 
fore, sometimes chosen to render it wisdom. 
For if it be an attribute, it were a mere tru- 
ism to say, that “it was in the beginning 
with God;** because God could never be 
without his attributes. The apostle also 
declares, that the Logos was the Light ; but 
that John Baptist was not the Light. Here 
is a kind of parallel supposed, and it pre- 
sumes, also, that it was possible that the 
same character might be erroneously ascribed 
to both. Between person and person this 
may, undoubtedly, be the case ; but what 
species of parallel can exist between man 
and an attribute ? Nor will tlie difficulty be 
obviated by suggesting, that wisdom here 
means not the attribute itself, but him whom 
that attribute inspired, the man Jesus Christ, 
because the name of our Saviour has not yet 
been mentioned ; because that rule of inter- 
pietation must be inadmissible, which at one 
tune would explain the term Logos by an 
attribute, at another by a man, as best suits 
the convenience of hypothesis ; and because, 
if It be, in this instance, conceived to indicate 
our Saviour, it must follow, that our Saviour 
created the world, (which the Unitarians will 
l)y no means admit,) for the Logos, who was 
that which John the Baptist was not, the 
true Light, is expressly declared to have 
made the world. Again: the Logos was 
made fiesh, that is, became man ; but in what 
possible sense could an attribute become 
man? The Logos is “ the only-begotten of 
the Father;** but it would be uncouth to say 
of any attribute, that it is begotten ; and, if 
that were passed over, it womd follow, from 
this notion, either that God has only one 
attribute, or that wisdom is not his only- 
begotten attribute. Further : St. John uses 
terms decisively personal, as that he is God, 
not divine as an attribute, but God person- 
ally ; not that he was in God, which would 
properly have been said of an attribute, but 
with God, which he could only say of a per- 
son; that “ all things were made by him ;** 
that he was “ in the world ; ** that “ he came 
to his own;** that he was “in the bosom 
of the Father ; ’* and that “ he hath dec^xed 
the Fi^ther.** The absurdli^ of repres^tjlBf , 
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the L<!^oi of John as an attribute $eems« 
at to hare been perceived by the 

Socinms themselves, and their new version 
accordii^ly regards it as a personal term. 

If the Logos he a person, ftien is he Divine; 
for, first, eternity is ascribed to him: *^In 
the beginning was the Word.” The Uni- 
tiurian comment is, ''from the beginning of 
his ministry,** or ^‘the commencement of 
the gospel aispensation;*’ which makes St 
John use another trifling tniism, and solemn- 
ly tell his readers^ that our Saviour, when he 
began his ministry, wan in existence ! ** in 
the beginning of his ministry the Word was ! ** 
It is true, that Apx^f “the beginning,” is 
used for the beginning of Christ’s ministry, 
when he says that the apostles had been 
with him from the beginning; and it maybe 
used for the beginning of anything whatever. 
It is a term which must be determined in its 
meaning by the context ; and the question, 
therefore, is, how the connexion here deter- 
mines it. Almost immediately it is added, 
“ All things were made by him which can 
only mean the creation of universal nature. 
He, then, who made all things was prior to all 
created things ; he was when they began to be, 
and before they began to be ; and, if he existed 
before all created things, he was not himself 
created, and was, therefore, eternal. Second- 
ly, he is expressly called God j and, Thirdly, 
he is as explicitly said to be the Creator of all 
things. The two last particulars have often 
been largely established, and nothing need 
be added, except, as another proof that the 
scriptures can only be fairly explained by the 
doctrine of a distinction of Divine Persons 
in the Godhead, the declaration of St. John 
may be adduced, that “ the Word was with 
God, and the word was God.” What hypo- 
thesis but this goes a single step to explain 
this wonderful language ? Arianism, which 
allows the pre-existence of Christ with God, 
accords with the first clause, but contradicts 
the second. Sabellianism, which reduces 
the personsd to an official, and therefore a 
temporal, distinction, accords with the second 
clause, but contradicts the first ; for Christ, 
according to this theory, was not with God 
in the loginning, that is, in eternity. Soci- 
nianism contradicts both clauses ; for on that 
scheme Christ was neither with God m the 
beginning, nor was he God. “ The faith of 
God’s elect” agrees with both clauses, and 
by both it is established : “ The Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” See 
Unitahians. 

WORM, the general name in scripture for 
litUe creeping insects. Several kinds are 
spoken of : 1. Those that breed in nutrified 
bo^es, non, Exod. xvi. 20, 24 ; Job vii. 5; 
xvii. 14; xxL 26; xxiv. 20; xxv. 6; Isaiah, 
xiv. 11 ; <ric4Asf,Ecclu8.vii. 17; x. 11; 1 Mac. 
*i. 62 ; 2 Mac. ix. 9 ; Judith xvi. 17 ; Mark 
ix. 44, 46, 48 ; A<^s xU. 23. 2. Tli^t which 
eals garments, OD, Isaiah li. 8 ; 

^ 19, ^0; Luke xu. 33. 3. 'thah 

^ksb, perforating the leaves and bark of 
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trees, causes the little excrescences called 
kerm^, whence is tnkde a crimson dye, 

Dent, xxviii. 39 ; Job xxv. 6 ; Psalm xxii. 6 1 
Isaiah xiv. 11 ; xli. 14 ; Ixvi. 24; Exod. xvL 
20; Jonah iv. 7. 4. The worm destructive 
of the vines, referred to in Deut. xxviii. 39 ; 
which was the pgralisvitante, or pyrahs faset 
ana, of Forskal, the vme-weevil, a small in- 
sect extremely hurtful to the vines. 

WORMWOOD, nsj?!?, Deut. xxix. 18; 
Prov. V. 4 ; Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15 ; Lam. hi. 
15, 19 ; Amos v. 7 ; vi. 12 ; HiJ/tyffov, Rev. viii, 
11. In the Septuagint the original word is 
variously rendered, and generally by terms 
expressive of its figurative sense, for what is 
ofiensive, odious, or deleterious ; but in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, and in the Latin 
Vulgate, it is rendered “wormwood;” and 
this is adopted by Celsius, who names it the 
absinthium santonicum Judaicum, From the 
passages of scripture, however, where this 
plant is mentioned, something more than 
the bitterness of its qualities seems to be in- 
timated, and effects are attributed to it 
greater than can be produced by the worm- 
wood of Europe. The Chaldee paraphrase 
gives it even the character of “ the worm- 
wood of death.” It may therefore mean a 
plant allied, perhaps, to the absinthium in ap- 
pearance and in taste, but possessing more 
nauseous, hurtful, and formidable properties. 

WORSHIP. The scriptural obligation of 
public worship is partly founded upon ex- 
ample, and partly upon prece{)t ; bo that no 
person who admits that atithority, can ques- 
tion this great duty without manifest and 
criminal inconsistency. The institution of 
public worship under the law, and the practice 
of synagogue worship among the Jews, from 
at least the time of Ezra, cannot be ques- 
tioned ; both of which were sanctioned by 
the practice of our Lord and his apostles. 
The preceptive authority for our regular at- 
tendance upon public worship, is either in- 
ferential or direct. The command to publish 
the gospel includes the obligation of assem- 
bling to hear it; the name by which a 
Christian society is designated in scripture is 
a church ; which signifies an assembly for the 
transaction of business ; and, in the case of 
a Christian assembly, that business must ne- 
cessarily be spiritual, and include the sacred 
exercises of prayer, praise, and hearing the 
scriptures. But we have more direct pre- 
cepts, although the practice was obviously 
continued from Judaism, and was therefore 
consuetudinary. Some of the epistles of 
St. Paul are commanded to be read in the 
churches. The singing of psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs is enjoined as an act of 
solemn worship to the Lord ; and St. Paul 
cautions the Hebrews that they “ forsake not 
the assembling of themselves together.” The 
practice of the primitive age is also manifest 
from the epistles of St, Paul, The Lord’s 
aupper was celebrated by the body of be- 
lievers collectively; and this apostle pre« 
seiibas to the Corinthians feguladons for the 
3U2 
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^lE^dsetoljHttyer^iidpv^^ '^when 

th»Y cwne togdiher in the church,”— the 
nmmbly. The etatedneas and order of these 
holy odms m the primitive church, appear 
jdso from the apostolical epistle of St. Cle- 
ment t We ought also, looking into the 
depths of the divine knowledge, to do all 
things in order, whatsoever the Lord hath 
eommanded to be done. We ought to make 
our oblations, and perform our holy offices, 
at their appointed seasons ; for these he hath 
eommanaed to be done, not irregularly or 
by chance, but at determinate times and 
hours ; as he hath likewise ordained by his 
supreme will, where, and by what persons, 
they shall be performed ; that so all things 
being done according to bis pleasure, may 
be acceptable in his sight.” This ^lassage is 
remarkable for urging a divine authority for 
the public services of the church, by which 
St. Clement, no doubt, means the authority 
of the inspired directions of the apostles. 
The ends of the institution of public worship 
are of such obvious importance, that it must 
ever be considered as one of the most con- 
descending and gracious dispensations of 
God to man. By this his church confesses 
his name before the world; by this the public 
teaching of his word is associated with acts 
calculated to affect the mind with that so- 
lemnity which is the best preparation for 
hearing it to edification. It is thus that the 
ignorant and the vicious are collected toge- 
ther, and instructed and warned ; the invi- 
tations of mercy are published to the guilty, 
and the sorrowful and afflicted are comforted. 
In these assemblies God, by his Holy Spirit, 
difliises his vital and sanctifying influence, 
and takes the devout into a fellowship with 
himself, from which they derive strength to 
do and tojsuffer his will in the various scenes 
of life, whilst he there aflbrds them a foretaste 
of the deep and hallowed pleasures which are 
reserved for them at his right hand for ever- 
more. Prayers and intercessions are of- 
fered for national and public interests ; and 
whilst the benefit of these exercises descends 
upon a country, all are kept sensible of the 
dependence of every public and personal 
interest upon God. Praise calls forth the 
grateful emotions, and gives cheerfulness to 
piety ; and that instruction in righteousness 
which is so perpetually repeated, difi’uses the 
principles of morality and religion through- 
out society ; enlightens and gives activity to 
conscience ; raises the stanaard of morals ; 
attaches shame to vice, and praise to virtue ; 
and thus exerts a powerfully purifying influ- 
ence upon mankind. Laws thus receive a 
force, which, in other circumstances, they 
could not acquire, even were they enacted in 
as ^reat perf^tion ; and the administration 
of justice is aided by the atrongest possible 
obligation and sanction being gpven to legal 
oaths. The domestic relations are rendered 
wioie strong and interesting by the very 
habll of the attendance of AsmiUes upon the 
oicmi wvices of the smictuary of the Lwdi 
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and the rich and the poor meeting 
ther, and standing on the same common 
ground as sinners before Ood, equally de- 
pendent upon him, and equallv suing for lus 
merev, has a powerful, thougn often an in- 
sensible, influence m humbling the , pride 
which is nourished by superior rank, and in 
raising the lower classes above abjectness of 
spirit, without injuring their humihty. Piety, 
benevolence, ana patriotism are equally de- 
pendent for their purity and vigour upon the 
regular and devout worship of Goa in the 
simplicity of the Christian dispensation. 

The following is an abridgment of Dr. 
Neander's account of the mode of conducting 
public worship among the primitive Chris- 
tians, which, though questionable on some 
points, is upon the whole just and interest- 
ing : — Since the religion of the New Tes- 
tament did not admit of any peculiar outward 
priesthood, similar to that of the Old, the 
same outward kind of worship, dependent 
on certain places, times, and outward actions 
and demeanours, would also have no place 
in Its composition. The kingdom of God, 
the temple of the Lord, w^ere to be present, 
not in this or that place, but in every place 
where (’brist himself is active in the Spirit, 
and where through him the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth is established. Every 
Chnstian in particular, and every church in 
general, were to represent a spiritual temple 
of the Lord ; the true worship of God was 
to be only in the inward heart, and the whole 
life proceeding from such inward dispo- 
sitions, sanctified by faith, was to be a con- 
tinued spiritual service ; this is the great 
fundamental idea of the gospel, which pre- 
vails throughout the New Testament, by 
which the whole outward appearance of 
religion was to assume a different form, and 
all that once was carnal was to be converted 
into spiritual, and ennobled. This notion 
came forw’ard most strongly in the original 
inw'ard life of the first Christians, particularly 
when contrasted with Judaism, and still more 
so when contrasted with heathenism ; a con- 
trast which taught the Christians to avoid all 
pomp that caught the eye, and all multipli- 
cation of means of devotion addressed to 
the senses, while it made them hold fast the 
simple, spiritual character of the Cliristian 
worship of God. It was this which always 
struck the heathen so much in the Christian 
worship; namely, that nothing was found 
among them of the outward pomp of all 
other religions; no temples, no altars, no 
images. This reproach was made to the 
Chri>tian8 by Celsus, and answered thus by 
Origen: 'Mn the highest sense the temple 
and image of God are in the human nature 
of Christ ; and hence, also, in all the faithful, 
who are animated by the Spirit of Christ,-^ 
living images ! with which no statue of Jove 
by f%idias Is fit to be compared.” Cliristii* 
anity impelled men frequently to seek fm* the 
srillness of the inward sanetaary, and hM 
to pour forth their heart to 6od; who dw^ 
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vere i^o lighted in their hearts, which 
sought communion in order to strengthen 
wh other mutually, and to unite themselves 
into one holy dame which pointed towards 
heaven. The communion of prayer and 
devotion was thought a source of sanctifica- 
tion, inasmuch as men knew that the Lord 
was present by his Spirit among those who 
were gathered together in his name; but 
then they were far from ascribing any pecu- 
liar sacredness and sanctity to the place of 
assembly. Such an idea would appear to 
partake of heathenism ; and men were at 
first in less danger of being seduced into 
such an idea, because the first general places 
of assembly of the Christians were only com- 
mon rooms in private houses, just according 
as it happened that any member of the 
church had sufficient accommodation for 
the pppose. Thus Gains of Corinth. Rom. 
xvi., is called the host of the church, because 
the church was in the habit of assembling in 
a room of his house. Origen says, The 
lace where believers come together to pray 
as something agreeable and useful about 
it but then he only says this in respect to 
that spiritual communion. Man, we must 
avow, is very easily led to fall away from the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, and 
to connect the religion of the Spirit with 
outward and earthly things ; as the apostle 
says, “ Having begun in the Spirit, to wish 
to end in the flesh.'" Watchfulness on this 
point was constantly needed, lest the Jewish 
or the heathen notions should here intrude 
themselves on those of the gospel, which 
was likely enough to happen as soon as the 
Old and the New Testament notions of the 
priesthood had been confused. Even m the 
time of Clemens of Alexandria he found 
himselt obliged to combat the notion, which 
allowed the essentials of a Christian life to 
be of one kind in, and of another out of, 
the church. “ The disciples of Christ," he 
says, must form the whole course of their 
life and conduct on the model which they 
assume in the churches, for the sake of pro- 
priety ; they must be such, and not merely 
seem so ; as mild, as pious, and as charitable. 
But now, I know not how it is, they change 
their habits and their manners with the 
change of place, as the polypus, they say, 
changes its colour, and becomes like the 
rock on which it hangs. They lay aside the 
spiritual habit which they had assumed in 
the church, as soon as they have left the 
church, and assimilate themselves to the 
multitude among whom they live. 1 should 
rather say, -that they convict themselves of 
hypocrisy, and show what they really are in 
their inward nature, by laying aside the mask 
of piety which they h^ assumed ; and while 
they honour the word of God, they leave 
it l^hind them in the place where they 
hemtl it." 

The Christian places of assembly were, at 
#st» in the rooms of private houses; it may 
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perhaps be, the case, that in large towns, 
where the number of Christians was soon 
considerable, and no member of the church 
had any room in his house sufficient to con- 
tain all his brethren, or in places where men 
did not fear any prejudicial consequences 
from large assemblies, the church divided 
itself into different sections, according to the 
habitations of its members, of which each 
section held its assemblies in one particular 
chamber of the house of some wealthy mem- 
ber of the church ; or, perhaps, while it was 
usual to unite on Sunrlays in one general 
assembly, yet each individual part of the 
church met together daily in the rooms which 
lay the most convenient to it. Perhaps the 
passages in St. Paul's epistles, which speak 
of churches in the houses of particular per- 
sons, are thus to be understood. The 
answer of Justin Martyr to the question of 
the prefect, “Where do you assemble?" 
exactly corresponds to the genuine Christian 
spirit on this point. This answer was, 
“ Where each one can and will. You believe, 
no doubt, that we all meet together in one 
place ; but it is not so, for the God of the 
Christians is not shut up in a room, but, 
being invisible, he Alls both heaven and 
earth, and is honoured everywhere by the 
faithful." Justin adds, that when he came 
to Rome, he was accustomed to dwell in one 
particular spot, and that those Christians 
who were instructed by him, and wished to 
hear his discourses, assembled at his house. 
He had not visited any other congregations 
of the church. The arrangements which 
the peculiarities of the Christian worship 
required, were gradually made in these places 
of assembly, such as an elevated seat for the 
purpose of reading the scriptures and preach- 
ing, a table for the distribution of the sacra- 
ment, to which as early as the time of 
Tertullian the name of altar, ara or altare, 
was given, and perhaps not without some 
mixture of the unevangehcal Old Testament 
notion of a sacrifice; or at least this idea 
might easily attach itself to this name. When 
the churches increased, and their circum- 
stances improved, there were, during the 
course of the third century, already separate 
church buildings for the Christians, as the 
name, d^pnffKtvffmot rov6i, of the Christians oc- 
curs m the edict of Gallienus. In the time 
of the external prosperity of the church, 
during the reign of Diocletian, many hand- 
some churches arose in the great towns. 
The use of images was originally quite foreign 
to the Christian warship and churches, and it 
remained so during this whole period. The 
intermixture of art and religion, and the use 
of images for the latter, appeared to the first 
Cnristians a heathenish practice. As in 
heathenism the divine becomes desecrated 
and tarnished by intermixture with the 
natural ; and as men have often paid homage 
to the beauties of nature, with injury to the 
cause of holiness, the first warmth at Chris-w 
tian seal, which opposed the idolatry of 
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nature, so cutumuu to beathenkm, and aougkt 
to maititain tie dime m all its purity and 
elevadon^ waa incUned rather to set holiness 
in the strongest contrast with what is beau* 
tiful by nature, than to endeavour to grace it 
by lending it a beautiful form. Men were 
more inclined in general to carry into ex- 
tremes the idea of the appearance of the 
Divinity in the form of a servant, which 
suited the oppressed condition of the church 
in these centuries, than to throw it into the 
back-ground, and overwhelm it under the 
predominance of their aesthetic dispositions, 
and their love of art. This is ^culiarly 
shown by the general belief of the early 
church, that Christ had clothed his inward 
divine glory in a mean outward form, which 
was in direct contradiction to it ; a conclu- 
sion which was drawn from interpreting the 
prophecy of the Messiah in Isaiah liu. 2, 
too literally. Thus, Clemens of Alexandria 
warns the Christians, from the example of 
Christ, not to attribute too much value to 
outward beauty: “The Lord himself was 
mean in outward form ; and who is better 
than the Lord ? But he revealed himself not 
in the beauty of the body, perceptible to our 
senses, but in the true beauty of the soul as 
well as of the body ; the beauty of the soul 
consisting in benevolence, and that of the 
body in immortality 1 ” Fathers of entirely 
opposite habits of mind, the adherents of 
two different systems of conceiving divine 
things, were nevertheless united on this point 
by their common opposition to the mixture 
ot the natural and the divine in heathenism, 
and by the endeavour to maintain the devo- 
tion to God, in spirit and in truth, pure and 
undeiiled. Clemens of Alexandria is as little 
favourable as TertuUian to the use of images. 
Heathens, who, like Alexander Severus, saw 
something div’ineinChrxst'spersonalform, and 
sects which mixed heathenism and Christian- 
ity together, were the first who made use of 
images of Christ; as, for instance, the Gnostic 
sect of the followers of Carpocratian, who put 
his image beside those of Plato and Aristotle. 
The use of religious images amongthe Chris- 
tians did not proceed from their ecclesiastical 
but from their domestic life. In the inter- 
course of daily life, the Christians saw them- 
selves everywhere surrounded by objects of 
heathen mythology, or by such as shocked 
their moral and Christian feelings. Similar 
objects adorned the walls of chambers, the 
drmking-vessels, and the signet-rings, (on 
which the heathen had constantly idolatrous 
bnagcs,) to which, whenever they pleased, 
they could address their devotions ; and the 
Christians naturally felt themselves obliged 
to replace these objects, which wounded their 
morsd and religious feelings, with others 
more suited to those feelings, llierefore, 
they gladly put the likeness of a sheplwrd 
i^tr^ung a lamb upon bis shoulders, on their 
cups, as a symbol of the Redeemer, who 
wres the sinners that return to him, accord- 
to the parable in the Gospel. And 
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Clemens of Aleimndria aays^ in Teferance to 
the signet-rings of the €bristians» i^t our 
signet-rings consist of a dove/’ the emblem 
ox the Holy Ghost, mr a dsb, or a ship sail* 
ing towaras heaven,*’ the mblem of the 
Christian church, or of individual Christian 
souls, “ or a lyre,” the emblem of Ghrisri^ 
joy, “ or an anchor,” the emblem of Chris- 
tian hope; “ and he who is a fisherinim, 
let him remember the apostle, and the chil- 
dren who are dragged out from the water ; 
for those men ought not to engrave idola- 
trous forms, to whom the use of them is 
forbidden ; those can engrave no sword and 
no bow, who seek for peace ; the friends of 
temperance cannot engrave drinking-cups.” 
And yet, perhaps, religious images made 
their way from domestic life into the 
churches as early as the end of the third 
century, and the walls of the churches were 
painted in the same way. The council of 
Elvira set itself against this innovation as an 
abuse, for it m^e the following order: 
“ Objects of reverence and worship shall not 
be painted on the walls.” It is probable that 
the visible representation of the cross found 
its way very early into domestic and ecclesi- 
astical life. This token was remaikably 
common among them ; it was used to conse- 
crate their rising and their going to bed, 
their going out and their coming in, and all 
the actions of daily life; it was the sign 
which Christians made involuntarily when- 
ever anything of a fearful nature surprised 
them. This was a mode of expressing, by 
means perceptible to the senses, the purely 
Christian idea, that all the actions of Chris- 
tians, as well as the whole course of their 
life, must be sanctified by faith in the cruci* 
fied Jesus, and by dependence upon him; 
and that this faith is the most powerful 
means of con<]ueiing all evil, and preserving 
oneself against it. But here also, again, men 
were too apt to confuse the idea and the 
token which represented it ; and they attri- 
buted the efiects of faith in the crucified 
Redeemer to the outward sign, to which they 
ascribed a supernatural, sanctifying, and pre- 
servative power j an error of M'hich we find 
traces as early as the third century. 

We now pass from the consideration of 
the places of public worship, to that of the 
seasons of worship, and the festivals of the 
early Christians. It is here shown again, 
that the gospel, as it remodelled the former 
conceptions of the priesthood, of worship in 
general, and of holy places, also entirely 
changed the then views of sacred seasons. 
And here again, also, the character of the 
theocracy of the New Testament revealed 
itself, a theocracy spiritualised, ennobled, 
and freed from its outward garb of sense, 
and from tbe Hmits which bounded its gene- 
ralization. The Jewish laws relating to their 
festivals were not merely abrogated by the 
gospel, in such a manner as totraxisfer these 
festivals to difierent seasons; but, #iey were 
entirely abolished, aa far as ^aingf^gionB 
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^onuhlfi to i^icular toeg ig con^seroed. 
St, Paul expressly declares idl sanctifying of 
certain seasons, as far as men dednced this 
from the divine command, to be Jewish and 
nnevangelical, and to be like returning to the 
slavery of the law, and to captivity to outward 
precepts. Such was the optinion of the early 
church. At first the churches assembled 
every day ; as, for instance, the first church of 
Jerusalem, which assembled daily for prayer 
in common, and for the public consideration 
of the divine word, for the common celebra- 
tion of the Lord^s supper and the as 

well as to maintain the connexion between 
the common head of the spiritual body of the 
church and themselves, and between one 
another as members of this body. Traces of 
this are also found in later times in the dady 
assembling of the churches for the purpose 
of hearing the scriptures read, and of cele- 
brating the communion. Although, in order 
to meet the wants of human nature generally, 
consisting as it does of sense as well as soul, 
and those of a large body of Christians in 
particular, who were only in a state of edu- 
cation, and were to be brought up to the 
ripeness of Christian manhood, men soon 
selected definite tunes [beside the author- 
ized Christian sabbath, the first day of the 
week] for religious admonitions, and to 
consecrate them to a fuller occupation with 
religious things, as well as to public de- 
votion, with the intention, that the influ- 
ence of these definite times should animate 
and sanctify the rest of their lives, and 
that Christians who withdrew themselves 
from the distractions of business on these 
days, and collected their hearts before God 
in the stillness of solitude, as well as in 
public devotion, might make these seasons 
of service to the other parts of their life ; 
yet this was in itself, and of itself, nothing 
unevangelical. It was only a dropping down 
from the purely spiritual point of view, on 
which even the Christian, as he still carries 
about two natures in himself, cannot always 
maintain himself, to the carnal ; a dropping 
down which became constantly more neces- 
sary, the more the fire of the first animation 
and the warmth of the first love of the Chris- 
tians died away. It was no Ynore unevan- 
gelic than the gradual limitation of the exer- 
cise of many rights, belonging to the common 
priesthood of 5l Christians, to a certain class 
in the church, which circumstances rendered 
necessary. But just as the unevangelic made 
Its appearance, men supposed certain days 
distinguished from others, and hallowed by 
divine right, when they introduced a distinc- 
tion between holy and common days into the 
life of the Christian, and m this distinction for- 
got his calling to sanctify all days alike. When 
the Montanists wished to introduce and make 
imperative new fasts, which were fixed to 
ccrtadn days, the Epistle to the Galatians was 
Very properly brought to oppose them ; but 
TetrtulMani who on the boundary be- 
the original pure evangelic times and 
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those when intermixture of Jewish and 
Christian notions first took place, confuses 
here the views of the two religions, beo&uae 
he makes the evangelical to consist, not in a 
wholly different method of considering fes- 
tivals altogether, but in the celebration of 
different particular festivals; and he makes 
the Judaizing, which the apostle condemns, 
to consist only in the observation of the 
Jewish instead of the peculiarly Christian 
festivals. The weekly and the yearly festivals 
originally arose from the selt-same funda- 
mental idea, which was the centre<point of 
the whole Christian life ; the idea of imitating 
Christ, the crucified and the risen ; to follow 
him in his death, by appropriating to our- 
selves, in pnitence and faith, the effects of 
bis death, by dying to ourselves and to the 
world ; to follow him in his resurrection, by 
rising again with him, by faith in liim and 
by his power, to a new and holy life, devoted 
to God, which, beginning here below in the 
seed, is matured in heaven. Hence the fes- 
tival of joy was the festival of the resurrec- 
tion ; arid the preparation for it, the remem- 
brance of the sufferings of Christ, with 
mortification and crucifixion of the flesh, was 
the day of fasting and penitence. Thus in 
the week the Sunday was the joyful festival ; 
and the preparation for it was a day of peni- 
tence and prayer, consecrated to remem- 
brance of the sufferings of Christ and the 
preparations for them, and this was cele- 
brated on the Friday ; and thus also the 
yearly festivals were to celebrate the resur- 
rection of Christ, and the opeiations of tht 
Redeemer after he had risen again; the 
preparation for this day was in commemora- 
tion of the sufferings and fastings of our 
Saviour. Allusion is made to Sunday under 
the character of a festival, as a symbol of a 
new life, consecrated to the Lord m opposi- 
tion to the old sabbath, in the epistle of Ig- 
natius to the Magnesians : if they who were 
brought up under the Old Testament have 
attained to a new hope, and no longer keep 
[Jewish] sabbaths holy, but have conse- 
crated their life to the a ay of the iiord, on 
which also our life rose up in him, how shall 
we be able to live without him ? Sunday 
was distinguished as a day of joy by the cir- 
cumstances, that men diu not fast upon it, 
and that they prayed standing up and not 
kneeling, as Christ had raised up fallen man 
to heaven again through his resurrection. 
And further : two other days in the week, 
Friday and Wednesday, particularly the 
former, were consecrated to the remembrance 
of the sufferings of Christ, and of the circum* 
Btances preparatory to them ; congregations 
were held on them, and a fast till three 
o’clock in the afternoon, but nothing was 
positively appointed concerning them; in 
respect to joining m these solemnities every 
one consulted his own convenience drjhcUua- 
tkm. JSuch fasts, joined with prater, were 
eonsidered as the watches of the 
Christi on their post by lihe Chrietians, who 
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coBiDEred calbiifl to a warfara^ tha 
were staHmes, and 
the daye on which they took place were called 
dies stuiimum* The churches, which were 
a ginft of a Christian on a Jewish spirit, 
although they received the Sunday, retained 
also that of the sabbath ; and from them 
the custom spread abroad in the oxiental 
church, of distinguishing this day, as well as 
the Sunday, by not fasting and by praying 
ih an erect posture ; in the western churches, 
particularly the Roman, where opposition to 
Judaism was the prevailing tendency, this 
very opposition produced the custom of cele- 
brating the Saturday in particular as a fast- 
day. 'Ihis difference in customs would of 
course be striking, where members of the 
oriental church spent their sabbath-day in 
the western church. It was only too soon 
that men lost sight of the principle of the 
apostolic church, which retained the unity of 
faith and spirit, in the bond of love, but 
allowed all kinds of difference in external 
things; and then they began to require 
uniformity in these things. The first yearly 
festivals of the Christians proceeded from 
similar views ; and at first the contrast which 
had in early times the most powerful influ- 
ence on the development as well of the 
churchly life, as of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, is peculiarly prominent; I mean the 
contrast between the Jewish churches and 
those of the gentile converts. The former 
retained all the Jewish festivals as well as 
the whole ceremonial law; although by 
degrees they introduced into them a Chris- 
tian meaning which spontaneously offered 
itself. On the contrary, there was probably 
no yearly festival at all, from the beginning, 
among the heathen converts ; for no trace of 
anything of the sort is found in the whole of 
the New Testament. The passover of the 
Old Testament was easily ennobled and con- 
verted to a passover which suited the New 
Testament, oy merely substituting the idea 
of deliverance from spiritual bondage, that 
is, from the slavery of sin, for that of deliver- 
ance from earthly bondj^e. The paschal 
lamb was a type of Christ, by whom that 
deliverance was wrought. These representa- 
tions went on the supposition, that Christ 
had partaken his last meal with his disciples, 
as a proper passover, at the very time that 
the Jews were celebrating theirs. This pass- 
over was, therefore, always celebrated on the 
night between the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the Jewish month Nisan, as a remem- 
brance at the same time of the last supper of 
Christ. This was the fundamental notion of 
the whole Jewish-Christian passover, on 
which all the rest was built. The day fol- 
lowing this passover was consecrated to the 
remembrance of the sufferings of Christ, and 
the third day from it to the remembrance of 
his resurrection. On the contrary, in the 
greater nuiUber of heathen churches, US soon 
as men began to celebrate yearly festivals, 
(g .time which cannot be determined very 
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|irecieely^) they fio|)owed the method 
lit the we^l vfestivals. They iq]|KMmted one 
Sunday in the 3 ^ar for the festival of the 
resurrection, and one Friday as a day ed 
penitence and fasting preparatory to this 
Sunday, in remembrance of the sufferings of 
Christ ; and they gradually lengthened this 
time of penitence and fasting, as a prepare* 
tion for that high and joyful festival. In 
these churches they were more inclined to 
take up a kind of antithetical turn against 
the Jewish festivals, than to graft Christian 
ones upon them. It was far from their 
notions to think of observing a yearly pass- 
over with the Jews. The following was the 
view which they took of the matter : “ Every 
typical feast has lost its true meaning by the 
realization of that which is typified ; in the 
sacrifice of Christ, the Lord^s supper, as the 
new covenant, has taken the place of that of 
the old covenant ” This difference of out- 
ward customs between the Jewish-Christian 
churches and the churches allied to them 
on the one hand, and the heathen-Christian 
churches founded by St. Paul on the other, 
existed at first without its being sup- 
posed that external things of this nature 
were of importance enough to lead to a 
controversy. A fast formed the introduc- 
tion to the passover; and this was the 
only fast formally established by the church. 
The necessity of this fast was deduced 
from Matthew ix. 15 ; but it was by a car- 
nal interpretation of the passage, and an 
application of it quite contrary to its real 
sense. For it does not relate to the time of 
Christ’s suffering, but to the time when he 
should be with his disciples no more. As 
long as they enjoyed his society they were to 
give themselves up to joy, and to be dis- 
turbed in it by no forced asceticism. But a 
time of sorrow was to follow this time of joy, 
although only for a season, after which a 
time of higher and imperishable joy, in 
invisible communion with him, was to follow, 
John xvi. 22. The duration of this fast, 
however, was not determined ; the imitation 
of the temptation of our Lord for forty days 
introduced the custom of fasting forty hours 
in some places, which afterwards was ex- 
tended to forty days ; and thus the fast of 
forty days, the quadrigesimal fast, arose. 
The festival of Pentecost, Whitsuntide, was 
closely connected with that of the resurrec- 
tion; and this was dedicated to commemo- 
rating the first visible effects of the operations 
of the glorified Christ upon human nature, 
now also ennobled by him, the lively proofs 
of his resurrection and reception into glory ; 
and therefore Origen joins the' festivals of 
the resurrection and of pentecost together as 
one whole. The means of transition from 
an Old Testament festival to one befitting 
the New Testament, were here near at hand! 
llie first-fruits of harvest in the kingdom of 
nature; the first-fruits of harvest in the 
kingdom of grace ; the law of the letter fttm 
Mount Sinai— the. kw of the firom the 
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Jeruiid^. This festival oiigittalljr 
enthraced the whole seasoa of fifty days from 
Easter, and was celebrated like a Sunday, 
that is to say, no fasts were kept durinfir the 
whole of it, and men prayed standing, and 
not kneeling; and perhaps also in some 
places assemblies of the cnurch were held, 
and the communion was celebrated every 
(ky. Afterwards, two peculiar points of 
time, the ascension of Christ and the eifusiou 
of the Holy Spirit, were selected from this 
whole interval. These were the only fes- 
tivals generally celebrated at that time, as 
the passage cited from Origen proves. The 
ftindamental notion of the whole Christian 
life, which referred everything to the suffer- 
ing, the resurrection, and the glorification of 
Christ, as well as the adherence, or, on the 
other hand, the opposition, to the Jewish 
celebration of festivals, were the cause that 
these were the only general festivals. The 
notion of a birth-aay festival was far from 
the ideas of the Christians of this period in 
general ; they looked upon the second birth 
as the true birth of men. The case must 
have been somewhat different with the birth 
of the Redeemer ; human nature was to be 
sanctified by him from its first development ; 
but then this last notion could not at first 
come 80 prominently forward among the 
early Christians, because so many of them 
were first converted to Christianitv^ when 
well advanced in years, after some decisive 
excitement of their life; but then it may 
have entered generally into domestic hie, 
though at first gradually. Nevertheless, we 
find in this period apparently one trace of 
Christmas as a festival. Its history is inti- 
mately connected with the history of a 
kindred festival; the festival of the mani- 
festation of Jesus in his character of Mes- 
siah, his consecration to the office of Messiah 
by the baptism of John, and the beginning 
of his public ministry as the Messiah, 
which was afterwards caRed Epiphany, the 
^opnr^ ruy ivupayim, OT rijs ivt^avtlas rod Xpirov. 
We find in later times that these festivals 
extended themselves in opposite directions, 
that of Christmas spreading from west to 
east, and the other from east to west. 
Clemens of Alexandria merely relates, that 
the Gnostic sect of the Basilidians celebrated 
the festival of the Epiphany at Alexandria in 
his time. We can nardly suppose that this 
sect invented the festival, although they may 
have had some dogmatical reason for cele- 
brating it ; for it is highly improbable that 
the catholic church should have afterwards 
received a festival from the Gnostics ; and 
these Gnostics most probably received it 
from the Jewish-Christian churcbes in Pales- 
tine or Syria. For this time of our Saviour's 
Hfe would appear the most important to the 
Motions of the Jewish-Christians ; and the 
Gnostics would afterwards explain itaccord- 
Ingto their own ideas. 

The character of a spiritual worship of 
dbd disthiguished the Christian worship 
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from that of other religions, which oon^sted' 
in symbolical pageantry and lifeless cere* 
monies. As a general elevation of spirit and 
sanctification of heart was the object of 
everything ih this religion, instruction and 
edification, through a common study of tlie 
divine word, and through prayer in common, 
were the leading features in the Christian 
worship. And in this respect it might in its 
form adhere to the arrangements made about 
the congregations in the Jewish 8 ;j^nagogue 8 , 
in which also the element of a spiritual reli- 
gious worship was the prevailing ingredient. 
As the reading of portions of the Old Testa- 
ment had formed the ground- work of religious 
instruction in the Jewish synagogues, this 
custom also passed into the Christian con- 
gregations. First the Old Testament, and 
especially the prophetic parts of it, were read 
as things that pointed to the Messiah ; then 
followed the Gospels, and after that the 
Epistles of the apostles. The reading of tlie 
scriptures was of still greater consequence 
then, because it was desirable that every 
Christian should be acquainted with them ; 
and yet, by reason of the rarity and dearness 
of manuscripts, and the poverty of a great 
proportion of the Christians, or perhaps also 
because all were not able to read, the Bible 
itself could not be put into the hands of all. 
Frequent hearing was iheretore witii many 
to supply the place of their own reading. 
The scriptures were iheretore read in tiie 
language which all could understand, and 
that was, in most parts of the Roman empire, 
the Greek or the Latin. In very early times 
different translations of the Bible into Latm 
W’ere in existence ; as eveiy one who knew a 
little of (ireek, found it needtui lo ha\e his 
own Bible in his own inothei to. gue. in 
places where the (iieek or the Laiin lan- 
guage was understood only by u part of 
the church, that is to say, by the edu* 
cated clashes, wdiilst the uudei stood 

only their native language, as was the ( use 
in many Eg) ptian and nan tow ns, church 
interpreters were appointed, as in the .iewihh 
synagogues, and they immediately tianslated 
what had been read into the language ol the 
country, so that it migtit be inteliig hie to all. 
After the reading of the scriptuie theie lol- 
lowed, as there had previously in the Jewish 
synagogues, shoit, and at first very simple, 
addresses in familiar language, the mo- 
mentary effusions of the heart, which con- 
tained an explanation and application of what 
had just been read. Justin iV.artyr expresses 
himself thus on the subject : “ Alter the 
reading of the scriptures, the president in- 
structs the people in a discourse, and incites 
them to the imitation of these good exam- 
ples.’* Among the Greeks, where the taste 
was more rhetorical, the sermon from the 
very earliest times was of a more lengthened 
Idnd, and formed a very important part 
the service, ^^inging also passed from the 
Jewish service into that m the Christmn 
church. St. Paul exhorts the eady chnrches 
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lb iteg bcmgs. What was used for 

this mrpoBe mre prtly the Psalms of the 
Old Ttestafttetit, ana partly songs composed 
Mth thU very object, especially songs of 
praise and thanks to God and Christ ; and 
these, we know, Pliny found to be customary 
among the Christians. In the controversies 
with the Unitarians, about the end of the 
second century, and the beginning of the 
third, the hymns, in which from early times 
Christ had been honoured as a God, were 
appealed to. The power of church-singing 
over the heart was soon recognised; and 
hence those who wished to propagate any 
peculiar opinions, like Bardasanes, or Paul 
of Saraosata, endeavoured to spread them by 
means of hymns. In compliance with the 
infirmities of human nature, composed as it 
is of sense and spirit, the divine Founder of 
the church, besides his w’ord, ordained two 
outward signs, as symbols of the invisible 
communion which existed between him, the 
Head of the spiritual body, and the faithful, 
its members ; and also of the connexion of 
these members, as with Him, so also with 
one another. Those were visible means 
to rejiresent the invisible, heavenly bene- 
fits to be bestowed on the members of 
this body through him ; and while man 
received m faith the sign presented to his 
senses, the enjoyment of that heavenly com- 
munion and those heavenly advantages was 
to gladden his inward heart. As nothing 
in ail (Jhristianity and in the whole Christian 
life stands isolated, but all forms one whole, 
proceeding from one centre, therefore, also, 
that which this outward sign represented 
must be something which should continue 
through the whole of the inward f’hnstian 
life, something which, spreading itself forth 
from this one moment over the whole Chris- 
tian life , should be capable of being especially 
excited again and promoted in return, by the 
influence of isolated moments. Thus, bap- 
tism was to be the sign of a first entrance 
into communion with the Redeemer, and 
with the church, the first appropriation of 
those advantages which Christ has bestowed 
on man, namely, of the forgiveness of sins 
and the inward union of life, which proceeds 
from it, as well as of the participation in a 
sanctifying divine Spirit of life. And the 
Lord’s supper was to be the sign of a con. 
stant continuance in this communion, in the 
appropriation and enjoyment of these advan- 
t^os ; and thus were represented the essen- 
^ids of the whole inward Christian life, in 
its earliest rise and its continued progress. 
The whole peculiar spirit of Christianity was 
particularly stamped in the mode in which 
these external things were administered ; and 
the mode of their administration in return 
exerted a powerful infiuence on the whole 
nature of the Chrisiian worship. The con. 
n^xkm of the moments, represented by these 
signs, with the whole Christian^ hro, the 
U^suinmn ^of iuurard and divine things 
^ nutward act, was present to the 
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lively Christian feelings of the first Ghf mm 
tians. 

WRITING. In regard to alphabetic writ- 
ing, all the ancient writers attribute the in- 
vention of it to some very early age, and 
some country of the east ; but they ^ not 
pretend to designate precisdy either the time 
or the place. They say, farther, that 
Cadmus introduced letters from Fhenicia 
into Greece, if we may credit the Parisian 
Chronicle, B.C. 1510, that is, forty-five years 
after the death of Moses. AnticUdes asserts, 
and attempts to prove, that letters were in^ 
vented in Egypt fifteen years before Phoro- 
nens, the most ancient king of Greece ; that 
is, four hundred and nine years after the 
deluge, and in the one hundred and seven- 
teenth year of Abraham. On this it may be 
remarked that they might have been intro- 
duced into Egypt at this time, but they had 
been previously invented by the Phenicians. 
Epigenes, who, in the estimation of Pliny, 
is weighty authority, informs us that ob- 
servations, made upon the heavenly bodies 
for seven hundred and twenty years at Baby- 
lon, were written down upon baked tiles ; 
but Berosus and Critodemus, also referred 
to by Pliny, make the number of years four 
hundred and eighty. Pliny from these state- 
ments draws the conclusion that the use of 
letters, as he expresses it, must have been 
eternal, that is, beyond all records. Simpli- 
cius, who lived in the fifth century, states, 
on the authority of Porphyry, an acute his- 
torian, that Callisthenes, the companion of 
Alexander, found at Babylon a record of ob- 
servations on the heavenly bodies for one 
tliousand nine hundred and three years. Of 
course the record must have been begun 
B.C. 2234, that is, the eighty-ninth year of 
Abraham. This statement receives some 
confirmation from the fact that the month of 
March is called Adar in the Chaldaic dia- 
lect; and at the time mentioned, namely, 
the eightv-ninth year of Abraham, the sun, 
during the whole month of March, was in 
the sign of the zodiac called Aries, or the 
Ram. The word Adar means the same with 
Aries. But, as letters would be unquestiona- 
bly first used for the purposes of general in- 
tercourse, they must have been known long 
before they were employed to transmit the 
motions of the stars. Of this we have an 
evidence in the bill of sale, which, as we 
have reason to suppose from the expressions 
used in Gen xxiii. 20, was given to Abraham 
by the sons of Heth. Hence it is not at 
aU wonderful that books and writings are 
spoken of in the time of Moses, as if well 
known, Exodus xvii. 14; xaciv, 4; xxviu. 
9—11; rxxii. 32; xxxiv. 27, 2B; Numbers 
xxxiii. ^ $ Dent, xxvii. 6. Nor is it a matter 
of surprise that long before his time there 
had been public scribes, who kept written 
genealogies; they were called by the He- 
brews oniom Exod, V. 14; Dent. x*. 
5—9. Even in time of Jacob, seals, upon 
which names are engraved in the east, wars 
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Uk imt GAtk. xtxvui. ^8 ; xli. i%i vVicU is 
another probable teetimonyto the great anti- 
qmty of letters. 

LetterSf which had thus become known at 
the earliest period, were communicated by 
ipeans of the Phenician merchants and colo- 
nies, and sttbseouently by Egyptian emi- 
grants, through all the east and the west. A 
strong evidence of this is to be found in the 
dldferent alphabets themselves, which betray 
W their resemblance a common origin. 
Inat the posterity of the Hebrew patri- 
archs {^reserved a knowledge of alphabeti- 
cal writing during their abode in Egypt, 
where essentially the same alphabet was in 
use, is evident from the fact, that the He- 
brews while remaining there always had pub- 
lic genealogists. The law, also, was ordered 
to be' inscribed on stones ; a fact which im- 
plies a knowledge of alphabetical writing. 
The writing thus engraven upon stones is 
designated by its appropriate name, namely. 
Exodus xrxii. 16, 32. Not a few of 
the Hebrews might be unable to read and 
write, Judges viii. 14 ; but those who were 
capable of writing wrote for others, when 
necessary. Such persons were commonly 
priests, who, as they do to this day in the 
east, bear an inkhorn in their girdle, Ezek. 
X. 2, 3, 11. In the mkhorn were the ma- 
terials for writing, and a knife for sharpen- 
ing the pen, Jeremiah xxxvi. 23. The rich 
and noble had scribes of their own, and 
readers also ; whence there is more frequent 
mention made of hearing than of reading, 

1 Kings IV. 3 ; 2 Kings xii. 10 ; Isaiah xxix. 
18 ; Jer. xxxvi. 4 ; Horn. ii. 13 ; James v. 11 ; 
Rev. i. 3. The scribes took youth under 
their care, who learnt from them the art of 
writing. Some of the scribes seem to have 
held public schools for instruction ; some of 
which, under the care of Samuel and other 
prophets, became m time quite illustrious, 
and were called the schools of the prophets, 

1 Sam. xix. 16, &c, ; 2 Kings li. 3, 5 ; iv. 38 ; 
vi. 1. The disciples in these schools were 
not children or boys, but young men, who 
inhabited separate edifices, as is the case 
in the Persian academies. They were taught 
music and singing, and without doubt writmg 
also, the Mosaic law and poetry. They were 
denominated, in reference to their instructers, 
the sons of the prophets $ teachers and pro- 
phets being sometimes called fathers. After 
the captivity there were schools for instruc- 
tion either near the synagogues or in them. 

The materials and instruments of writing 
were, 1. The kaves of trees. 2. The bark 
of trees, from' which, in the process of time, 
a sort paper was manufactured. 3. A 
table of wood, wiyai, Deut. ix. 9 } Ezek. 

xxxvii. 5; Luke i. 63. In the east, these 
tables were not covered with wax as they 
were in the west ; or at any rate very rarely 
80 . 4. Linen was first wed for ihe object 
in question at Rome. Linen books are 
fiftentioiK^ by Livy. Cotton doth alsc^ 
WMch was wM for the bandages of £gyp- 
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tian mummies, and inscribed with hierogly- 
phics, was one of the materials for writirtf 
upon. 5. The paper made from the rem 
papvrus, which, as Pliny has shown, was 
used before the Trojan war. 6. The skins of 
various animals; but they were poorly pre- 
pared for the purpose, until some improved 
methods of manufacture were invented at Per* 
gamus, during the reign of Eumenes, about 
B. C. 300. Hence the skins of animals, pre- 
pared for writmg, are called in Latin perga* 
mem, in English parchment, to this day, 
from the city Pergamus. They are some- 
times denominated in Greek, 2 

Tim. iv. 13, 7. Tables of lead, niDi;, 

J ob xix. 24 . 8 . Tables of brass, 

Of all the materials, brass was considered 
among the most durable, and was employed 
for those inscriptions which were designed 
to last the longest, 1 Macc. viii. 22, xiv. 20 
—27. P. Stones or rocks, upon which p\ib* 
lie laws, &c., were written. Sometimes the 
letters engraved were filled up with lime, 
Exod. XXIV. 12, xxxi. 18, xxxii. 19, xxxiv. 1; 
Dent, xxvii. 1 — 9; Josh. via. 32 ; Job xix. 24. 

10. Tiles. The inscriptions were made upon 
the tiles first, and afterwards they were baked 
in the fire. They are yet to be found in the 
ruins of Babylon ; others of later origin are 
to be found m many countries in the east. 

11. The sand of the earth, in which the chil- 
dren in India to this day learn the art of 
writing, and in which Archimedes himself 
delineated his mathematical figures, John 
viii. 1 — 8. If in Ezekiel iii. I, and in Re- 
velation X. 9, we are informed that books 
were eaten, we must remember that the de- 
scriptions are figurative, and that they were 
eaten in vision ; and consequently we are not 
at liberty to draw the conclusion from these 
passages, that any substance was used as 
materials for writing upon, which was at 
the same time used for food. The repre- 
sentations alluded to are symbolic, intro- 
duced to denote a communication or revela- 
tion from God. 

As to the instruments used in writing, 
when it was necessary^ to write upon bard 
materials, as tables of stone and brass, 
the style was made of iron, and some- 
times tipped with diamond, Jer. xvii. 1. 
The letters were formed upon tablets of 
wood, (when they were covered with wax,) 
with a style sharpened at one end, broad 
and smooth at the other; by means of which 
the letters, when badly written, might be 
rubbed out and the wax smoothed down. 
Wax, however, was but rarely used for 
the purpose of coverinjj writing-tables in 
warm regions. When tins was not the case, 
the letters were painted on the wood with 
black tincture or ink, 3. On linen, cotton 
clot^ paper, skins, and parchment, the ktr 
ters were painted with a very email 
afterwards with a reed, which was ^t- The 
orientals use this elegant instrumehli to lihe 
present day instead of a pen. hk, asJkd 
is spoken of in Numb. v.g% ae w^Jenown 
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mak cmmm^ la, and wm pre- 

gw^d in variona waya, which are related by 
Pliny. Th^ moat aimtde* and consequently 
the most ancWnt^ method of preparation was 
a mixture of water with coals broken to 
pieces^ or with soot, with an addition of 
gttiu. The ancients used other tinctures 
ilffo; particularly, if we may credit Cicero 
and Persius, the ink extracted from the cut- 
tie dsb, although their assertion is in oppo- 
sition to Pliny. The Hebrews went so far 
as to write their sacred books in gold, as we 
may learn from Josephus compared with 
Pliny. 

Hieroglyphics, that is, sacred sculptures 
or engravings, received that appellation, be- 
cause it was once, and indeed till very lately, 
thought, that they were used only to ex- 
press, in a manner hidden from the vulgar, 
what was exclusively religious; and which 
it was thought proper to conceal from all 
but the learned. The fact, however, is, that 
the hieroglyphic was a kind of picture-writ- 
ing, which passed through various modifi- 
cations, and was applied alike to sacred and 
to civil purposes ; to the emblazonment of 
the attributes of idols, the exploits of war- 
riors, and the events of illustrious history. 
Rudiments of the same art have been found 
among almost all savages Among the semi- 
civilized Mexicans history was pictorial; and 
in Ceylon and < ontinental India the same 
vehicle of instruction is made use of on the 
walls of their temples, to convey moral les- 
sons, or to indicate the character and ex- 
ploits of their deities. In Egypt, however, 
the art was carried into a more perfect sys- 
tem, and was more ostensibly set before the 
pulilic eye on the massive and almost eter- 
nal raouuments which cover the country, 
j here, too, it ascends to ages of the world 
with wliicli the scriptures hav^e made us fa- 
miliar, and stands associated with royal 
dynasties, and Vicissittides of conquest, more 
intimately Ideuded with that stream of civil 
hintory, along the margin of winch European 
education conducts us. i'hese mystic cha- 
racters have acquired an adventitious inter- 
est also, trom the circumstance that the key 
to them was for so many ages lost. This 
knowledge perished among that people them- 
selves, the records of whose kings and con- 
quests lay hid under the inexplicable symbol, 
or the fanciful representation of letters and 
eounds which were still fauidiar to the lips 
of those to whom the signs had become 
wholly unmeaning. Age after age they were 
gazed at by the curious; conjectures re- 
specting their nature and use were offered 
by the learned, some absurd and some ap. 
proacbing the truth, but ailfailtng to throw 
light upon a myetary, which at length was 
torrendered, by common consent, to the re- 
ceptacle of lost and irrecoverable knowledge, 
whether the hieroglyphics were aym’mls 
oOlf , or words, or picturesque alphimetical 
cwacters, or expressed the popvdar tongue, 
«p niw known only to the priosta* wore 
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questions answered atTsudcmi bytheprompa 
and dogmatic; and even the more modest 
and probalde solutions of the cautious had 
60 little collateral evidence to support them, 
that they led to no result. As to their in- 
tent, one thought that they involved the 
mysteries of magic ; another, that they were 
a form of the Chinese language ; a third, 
that they veiled the doctrines of the true 
patriarchal religion ; a fourth, that they en- 
veloped the dogmatic arcana of the Egyptian 
riesthood. llie great point, however, to 
e determined was, whether the hierogly- 
phics were the signs of a language ; that is, 
of the sounds of any language ; and, if so, 
whether the language was now known, or 
knowable. from books still extant. Each of 
these points w'as of equal importance; for 
in vain would it have been ascertained that 
these signs represented the sounds of a 
tongue once spoken, if that tongue had pe- 
rished from the earth. Clement of Alex- 
andria, who lived about the end of the se- 
cond century, asserted that the Egyptians 
had three modes of writing,— the e^istolo* 
graphic, or common characters ; the hieratic, 
or sacerdotal, employed chiefly by the priest- 
hood in writing books ; and the hierogly- 
hic, used on public monuments. The sym- 
olical he again distributes into imitative, 
which represent the plain figure of an ob- 
ject, as a circle to express the sun, and a 
naif circle the moon ; tropical, — which have 
recourse to analogy for the representation of 
the object ; and enigmatical, — as ** a ser- 
pent, to signify the oblique course of the 
stars.” This wTiter could not so accurately 
have expressed the truth of the case, un- 
less he had known much more than he has 
written ; and w^e may presume, that if he 
had been more liberal in his communica- 
tions, the present age would not have had 
the honour of throwing open the gate to this 
branch of ancient learning. The notion 
which has generally prevailed, that by what- 
ever rule the hieroglyphics were composed, 
they were invented by the Egyptian priests to 
conceal their wisdom from the vulgar, was 
combated by Bishop Warlnu'ton, with his 
usual acuteness. According to him, the 
first kind of hieroglyphics were mere pic- 
tures ; because the most natural way of com- 
municating our conceptions by marks or 
figures was, to trace out the images of 
things. But the Kiero^^lyphics invented by 
the Egyptians were an improvement on this 
rude and inconvenient essay towards writ- 
ing; for they contrived to make them both 
pictures and characters. He proceeds to 
other observations, which have lost their 
interest in consequence of the recent disco- 
veries; hut he argues conclusively, that 
hieroglyphics could not, in a vast number of 
cases, have been resorted to for purposes of 
secrecy, since they were employed to record 
openly and plainly their laws, history, and 
aU kinds of civil matters. This, as a gene- 
nd view, baa been proved to bo comet ; bill 
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Iitill ao to the reading of these charac^ 
^6 was found. The dgures of deitiea might, 
in many instances, be deciphered bymeir 
attributes ; other symjbols were not difficult 
to explain, as they spoke a universal lan- 
guage. Thus two bands, one holding a bow, 
and another a shield, suggested a battle ; an 
eye and a sceptre, a monarch of intelligence 
and vigilance; a ship and a pilot, the go- 
vernor of a state if associated wdth a man, 
the ruler of the universe if associated with 
a deity, A lion was a natural emblem of 
strength and courage; a bullock, of agri- 
culture; a horse, of liberty; a sphynx, of 
subtlety. But still those hieroglyphics were 
in the greatest number which appeared to 
represent letters; and many might prove, 
at the same time, both emblematic and al- 
phabetical. Approaches to the truth of the 
case had been, indeed, made. Warburton, 
from an attentive perusal of what Clemens 
Alexandrinus had said on the subject, had, 
in fact, concluded, in a way highly credita- 
ble to his acuteness, that hieroglyphics were 
a real written language, applicable to the 
purposes of history and common life, as 
well as to those of religion ; and that, among 
the different sorts of hieroglyphics, the Egyp- 
tians possessed those which were used phone- 
tically, or alphabetically, as letters ; but, till 
recently, the means of following out this 
ingenious and correct conjecture were want 
ing to the learned. The first effectual step 
was taken by M. Quattermere, who proved, 
in his work Sur la Langue et Lilt&ature de 
VEggpie, that the Coptic, a language of 
easy attainment, at least to a considerable 
extent, was the language of the ancient 
Egyptians. The second favouring circum- 
stance of modern times was, the publication 
of the researches made as to the monuments 
of Egypt by the literary men and artists 
who accompanied the French expedition to 
that country. Previous to this, the speci- 
mens which had been brought to Europe 
were few, and the impressions and the fac- 
similes of them incorrect. iSome, too, were 
imitations, and others spurious. In the 
works published in France after this expe- 
dition, the representations of Egyptian mo- 
numents were numerous ; and the inscrip- 
tions were given with perfect exactness and 
fidelity. Still, however, those would have 
remained as unintelligible as the originals 
but for the discovery of the Rosetta stone, 
now among the Egyptian antiquities in the 
gallery of the British Museum. This stone 
was dug up by the French, near Rosetta, 
and contained an inscription in three sets of 
c)iaracters : one in hieroglyphics ; a second 
in a sort of running hand, e^ed enchorial, 
that is, in the common characters of the 
country ; and a third in Greek. The latter 
appearing, from the disposition of the whole, 
to be a translation of the enchorial inscrip- 
tion, ae that was of the hieroglyphic, the 
inq^ance of this stone was at once seen 
\m ^ iWoh mvdmi but by the fortune 
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of war, it was taken, with other valuabbei 
by the British troops, and was sent to thif 
country. The Antiauarian Society had it 
immediately engraved ; and the fac similes, 
which were circulated thiough Europe, at- 
tracted great attention Dr. Young has, 
however, the honour of being the discoverer 
of the nature and use of the bieroglyphical 
inscription. M. de Sacy, and more espe- 
cially Mr. .Ackerblad, a Danish gentleman, 
made some progress in identifying the sense 
01 several parts of the second incription, or 
that in demotic or enchorial characters, but 
made no progress in the hieroglyphics ; and 
it was left for British industry to convert to 
ermanent profit a monument which had 
een a useless, though a glorious, monu- 
ment of British valour. The inscription 
upon this celebrated stone proved to he a 
decree of the Egyptian priests, solemnly as- 
sembled in the temple, to record upon a 
monument, as a public expression of their 
gratitude, all the events of the reign of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes ; his liberality to the 
temples and to the gods ; his success against 
his rebellious subjects ; his clemency towards 
some of the traitors ; his measures against 
the fatal consequences of excessive inunda- 
tions of the Nile; and his munificence to- 
wards the college of the priests, by remit- 
ting the arrears of several years* payment of 
taxes. It was an important circumstance, 
that the whole concludes by ordering that 
this decree shall be engraved on a hard 
stone in sacred characters, in common cha- 
racters, and in Greek.** By this it was 
ascertained that the second and third in- 
scriptions were tran^vlations of the first ; and 
that the second inscription was in the com- 
mon character of the country. It was this 
that led Ackerblad to the investigation of 
the enchorial text, in order to discover its 
alphabet; in which he partially succeeded. 
His labours were, however, for some time 
unnoticed; but in 1814, Dr. Young pub- 
lished, in the Archaeologia, an improvement 
on the alphabet of Ackerblad, and a transla- 
tion of the Egyptian inscription. Difficul- 
ties of no ordinary kind, beside those aris- 
ing from the mutilated state of the stone, 
presented themselves to all who had applied 
to make out even the second, or enchorial 
inscription. 

“ The method,** says the Marquis Spincto, 
** pursued by our learned men in this Hercu- 
lean task of deciphering the Rosetta stone, 
deserves to be noticed ; it may serve to give 
you a proper idea of the infinite labour to 
which they have been obliged to submit ; a 
labour which at first seemed calculated to 
deter the most indefatigable scholar. Figure 
to yourself, for a moment, the fashion in- 
troduced of writing the English language 
with the omission of most of its vowel^ and 
then suppose our alphabet to be entirely lost 
or forgotten, a new mode of writing Intra- 
dueed, letters totally different jfirotn those wa 
use, and then conceive what owr Id^oor 
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wrnild be, after t%e lapse of fifteen hun* 
dfed years, when tbe English language, by 
t^e opera^ott of ages, and the interconrse 
^th itoreigners, was much altered from what 
it now is, we should be required, by the help 
4 )f a Greek translation, to decipher a bill of 
pathament written in this old, forgotten, and 
persecuted alphabet, in every word of which 
we should find, and even this not always, 
the regular number of consonants, hut most 
of the vowels left otit. And yet this is pre- 
cisely what our learned antiquarians have 
been obliged to do. The Egyptians, like 
most of the orientals, left out many of the 
vowels in writing. The enchorial, or de- 
motic alphabet, which they used, has been 
laid aside since the second or third century 
of our era. From that time to this, that is, 
for nearly sixteen hundred years, the Coptic 
alphabet has been used ; and yet in this 
Coptic language, and in these very enchorial 
or demotic characters, was engraved on the 
Rosetta stone the inscription which they 
have deciphered.** 

The steps of this interesting process are 
given by Dr. Young, in the Supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia Bntannica. The substance 
is as follows : “As the demotic characters 
showed something like the shape of letters, 
it was shrewdly suspected that th^ might 
have been used as an alphabet. By com- 
paring, therefore, its different parts with each 
other, and with the Greek, it was observed 
that the two groups in the fourth and seven- 
teenth lines of the Greek inscription, in which 
Alexander and Alexandria occur, corre- 
sponded with two other groups in the second 
and the tenth line of the demotic inscription. 
These two groups, therefore, were considered 
as representing these two names, and thus 
not less than seven characters, or letters were 
ascertained. Again: it was observed that 
a small group of characters occur very often 
in almost every line. At first it was supposed 
that this group was either a termination, or 
some very common particle ; and after some 
words had been identified, it was found to 
mean the coniunction and. It was then ob- 
served, that the next remarkable collection 
of characters was repeated twenty-nine or 
thirty times in the enchorial inscription ; and 
nothing found to occur so often in the Greek, 
except the word king, which with its com- 
pounds, is repeated about thirty-seven times. 
A fourth assemblage of characters was found 
fourteen times in the enchorisd inscription, 
agreeing sufficiently well in frequency with 
the name of Ptolemy, which occurs eleven 
times in the Greek, and generally in pas- 
sages corresponding to those of tbe enchorial 
text, in their relative situation; aiid,bya simi- 
lar comparison, the name of E^t was identi- 
fied. Having thus obtained a su^cient 
number of common points of subdivision, the 
next step was to wnte the * Grecfit text over 
the enchorid, in such a manner that the pas- 
ties ascerudned iihould emneide as neatly 
at possible ; however, a pit^ caw 
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to observe that the lines of the demotic or 
enchorial inscription are written from right 
to left, while those of the Greek run in a 
contrary direction from left to right. At 
first sight this difficulty seemed very great ; 
but it was conquered by proper attention 
and practice; because, after some trouble, 
the division of the several words and phrases 
plainly indicated the direction in which they 
were to be read. Thus it was obvious that 
the intermediate parts of each inscription 
stood then very near to the corresponding 
passages of the other.” 

By means of the process above mentioned, 
Ackerblad, De Sacy, and Dr. Young, among 
whom a correspondence had been carried on, 
obtained a sort of alphabet from the encho- 
rial characters, which might aid them in 
future researches. This result was published 
by Dr. Young in 1814. The examination of 
another stone at Menoup, containing an in- 
scription in enchorial and in Greek charac- 
ters, enabled Dr. Young to confirm the ac- 
curacy of fonner discoveries, and to add 
several new characters to the enchorial or 
demotic alphabet. Dr. Young next turned 
his attention to the hieroglyphics ; and, 
though not with equal success, yet so as to 
demonstrate that they were phonetic or 
alphabetical, and to spell several proper 
names. The difficulty here, indeed, was how 
to begin ; but his success opened a certain 
way to future progress ; and it was upon 
Dr. Young’s discovery, that CharapoUion 
afterwards engrafted his system, and was en- 
abled to carry his researches into Egyptian 
antiquities and Egyptian hieroglyphics, to 
an extent which is now deeply engaging the 
attention of the literary world. 

Two practical ends appear to have been 
answered already by the deciphering of thC 
mystic monuments of Egypt. The first is, 
that the inscriptions which have been read 
by Champollion, afford assistance in settling 
some questions of ancient chronology ; the 
other is, that important collateral proof has 
been afforded of the historical accuracy of the 
Old Testament, and the antiquity of its books. 
It is presumptive in favour of tbe genuine- 
ness and antiquity of the writings of Moses, 
that such proper Egyptian names as are 
found in no other ancient writings beside his 
own, such as On, and Rameses, and Potiphe- 
rab, and Asenath, should now be read in 
hieroglyphic characters on monuments still 
standing in the same country. But the 
confirmatory evidence goes still further. In 
one inscription the names of two of the 
Pharaohs, Osorgon and Scheschonk, are 
exhibited. Of the characters which com- 
pose this legend some are phonetic, some 
figurative, and some symbolic. The whole 
reading in Coptic, is, “ Ouab m 
Boten annmotite Oaarehon pH (or pre) cb ot H 
an omb m Amm re Souim Sehestdtonk-re 
tm (Amwmm 0$ardban^)** fisc, llie 
meaning of which is, ** ^epitreby Ammwre, 
king of the gods, Otoittoi deceased, stm ef 
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the pure,by Atnoii-re,kingof thcgods, Schee- 
chonk deceased, son of king of the world, 
(helored by Amon-re, Osorchon,) imparting 
fife, like the sun, for ever.” This Osorchon 
seems to have been the Zarah, or Zarach, 
the king of Ethiopia, recorded in the second 
book of Chronicles, who, with a host of a 
thousand thousand and three hundred cha- 
riots, came to make war against Asa, the 
grandson of Jeroboam, and was defeated 
at Mareshah. Although the Greek histo- 
rians have never mentioned either the name 
or exploits of Osorchon, this fact is at- 
tested by an hieroglyphical manuscript, pub- 
lished by Denon. It is a funeral legend, 
loaded with figures, on and round which 
there are several hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
With respect to the other Pharaoh, Cham- 
pollion, speaking of the temple of Karnac, 
says, “In this marvellous place I saw the 
portraits of most of the ancient Pharaohs, 
known by their great actions. They are real 
'portraits, represented a hundred times on 
the basso-relievos of the outer and inner 
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walls. Each of them has his peculiar phy- 
siognomy, different from that of his prede- 
cessors and successors. I'hus, in colossal 
representations, the sculpture of which is 
lively, grand, and heroic, more perfect than 
can be believed in Europe, we see the Pha- 
raoh Matidouei combating the nations hos- 
tile to Egypt, and returning triumphant to 
his country. Further on, the campaigns of 
Rhamses Sesostris ; elsewhere Scsonchis, or 
Shishak, dragging to the feet of the Theban 
Trinity, Ammon, Mouth, and Khous, the 
chiefs of thirty conquered nations, among 
which is found, written in letters at full 
length, the word Joudahamalek^ that is, the 
kingdom of the Jews, or the kingdom of 
Judah. This is a commentaiy on the four- 
teenth chapter of the First Book of Kings, 
which relates the arrival of Shishak at Jeru- 
salem, and his success there. Thus the iden- 
tity between the Egyptian Sheschonk, the 
Sesonchis of Manetho, and the Sesac, or 
Schischak of the Bible, is confirmed in the 
most satisfactory manner.” 


YEAR. The Hebrews had always years, 
of twelve months each. But at the begin- 
ning, and in the time of Moses, these were 
solar years, of twelve months ; each having 
thirty days, except the twelfth which had 
thirty-five. We see, by the reckoning that 
Moses gives us of the days of the deluge, 
Gen. vii., that the Hebrew year consisted of 
three hundred and sixty-five days. It is 
supposed that they had an intercalary month 
at the end of one hundred and twenty years; 
at which time the beginning of their year 
would be out of its place full thirty days. 
But it must be owned, that no mention is 
made in scripture of the thirteenth month, 
or of any intercalation. It is not improba- 
ble that Moses retained the order of the 
Egyptian year, since he himself came out 
of Egypt, was born in that country, had 
been instructed and brought up there, and 
since the people of Israel, whose chief he 
was, bad been for a long time accustomed to 
this kind of year. But the Egyptian year 
was solar, and consisted of twelve months 
of thirty days each, and that for a very long 
time before. After the time of Alexander 
the Great, and the reign of the Grecians in 
Asia, the Jews reckoned by lunar months, 
dbiefiy in what related to religion, and the 
order of the festivals. St. John, in his Re- 
velation, xi. 2, 3, xii. fi, 14, xiii. 5, assigns 
but twelve hundred and sixty days to tlvee 
years and a half, and consequently just thirty 
days to every month, and just three hun- 
dred and sixty days to every year. Maimo- 
nides tells us, that the years of the Jews were 
solar, and their months lunar. Since the 
completiBg of the Talmud, they have made 
use^yf years that are purely lunar, having 
i^emahdy a fuR month of thirty days, ana 
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then a defective month of twenty-nine days. 
And to accommodate this lunar year to the 
course of the sun, at the end of three years 
they intercalate a whole month after Adar ; 
which intercalated month they call Ve-adar, 
or the second Adar. 

The beginning of the year was various 
among difierent nations : the ancient Chal^ 
deans, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Arme- 
nians, and Syrians, began their year about 
the vernal equinox ; and the Chinese in the 
east, and Latins and Romans in the west, 
originally followed the same usage. The 
Egyptians, and from them the Jews, began 
their civil year about the autumnal equinox. 
The Athenians and Greeks in general began 
theirs about the summer solstice; and the 
Chinese, and the Romans after Numa’s cor- 
rection, about the winter solstice. At which 
of these the primeval year, instituted at the 
creation, began, has been long contested 
among astronomers and chronologers. Philo, 
Eusebius, Cyril, Augustine, Abulfaragi, Kep- 
ler, Capellus, Simpson, Lange, and Jackson, 
contend for the vernal equinox ; and Jose- 
phus, Scaliger, Petavius, Usher, Bedford, 
Kennedy, &c., for the autumnal. The weight 
of ancient authorities, and also of arguments, 
seems to preponderate in favour of the former 
opinion. 1. All the ancient nations, except 
the Egyptians, began their civil year about 
the vernm equinox : but the deviation of the 
Egyptians from the general usage may, 
easily be accounted for, from a local circum* 
stance peculiar to their country; namely,^ 
that the annual inundation of the Nijie risea 
to its greatest height at the autumnal equniox. 
2. Josephus, the only ancient anthoiril^y of 
any weight on the other sida aieaaas to be 
mcottsistent with himself, in supping 
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^ dc^Qge begfta in tlie second civil month* 
3Mm, 0t Mttrkeikmt^ mther than in tibe 
seco^ sacred month ; hecanae Moses, 
throuifhout the Pentateuch, uniformly adopts 
the a^red year; and fijces its first month by 
an indelible and unequivocal character, call- 
ing it Abib, as ushering in the season of 
gf^en corn. And as Josephus calls the 
second month elsewhere Artemmug, or lar, 
In conformity with scripture, there is no 
reason why he should deviate from the same 
usage in tne case of the deluge. 3. To the 
authority of Josephus, we may oppose that 
of the great Jewish antiquary, Pnilo, in the 
generation before him ; wlio thu** accounts 
for the institution of the sacred year by 
JVlo cs This month, Abtb, being the se- 
venth in number and order according to the 
sun’s course, or civil year, reckoned from 
the autumnal equinox, is virtually the first, 
and is therefore called ‘ the first month* in 
the sacred books. And the reason, i think, 
18 this: because the vernal equinox is the 
image and representative of the original 
epoch of the creation oi the world. Thereby 
(lod notified the spring, in which all things 
bloom and blossom, to be an annual memorial 
of the worid s creation. Wherefore this 
month is properly called the first in the law, 
as being i he image ot the first original mouth, 
stamped upon it, as it were, by that arche- 
typal seal.'* 4. The first sacrifice on record 
seems to decide the question. The time of 
the 8acn6ce of Cain and Abel appears to 
have been spring; when Cain, who was a 
** tiller of the ground,'^ brought the first- 
fruits of his tillage, or a sheat of new corn ; 
and Abel, who was ** a feeder of sheep,** 
** the firstlings of his fiock,** lambs : and 
this was done “ at the end of days,*’ or “ at 
the e<.d ot the year;** which is the correct 
meaning of ihe phrase ppD* and not 

the indefinite expression, ** m process of 
time,** Gen. iv. 3. It is a remarkable proof 
of theaccuiacy of Moses, and a confirmation 
of this expression, that he expresses the end 
of the civil year, or “ ingathering of the 
harvest,** by difterent phrases, 

** at the going out of the year,** £xod. xxiii. 
16; and nitun nQipn, *‘at the revolution 
of the year,** £xod. xxxiv. 22 ; as those phrases 
may more critically be rendered. But, in 
process of time, it uns found that the pri- 
meval year of three hundred and sixty days 
was shorter than the trofiical year ; and the 
first discovery was, that jt was deficient five 
entire days, which therefore It was necessary 
to intercalate, in order to keep up the cor- 
respondence of the civil year to the stated 
seasons of the principal festivals. How early 
this discovery and intercalation was made, is 
nowbererecorded. It might have been known 
and practised before the deluge. The apo- 
cryphal book of Enoch, which probably was 
as old as the S^ukgint traimatlon w the 
Pentateuch, stated that the archangel Ariel, 
uMdimt of the stars, discovered the nature 
M fSia jnonth and of the year to Enoch, In 
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the one hundred and i^ty-fifth year of hie 
age, and A. M. 12g6J* And it is remarkable, 
that EnoeVs ^e at his translatiout three 
hundred and sixty-five years, expressed the 
number of entire davs in a tropi^ year. 
This knowledge might have been banded 
down to Noah and his descendants; and 
that it was early communicated indeed to the 
primitive Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Chinese, 
we learn from ancient tradition. 

This article would be rendered too prolix 
were we to notice the various inventions of 
eminent men in dififerent ages to rectify the 
calendar by adjusting the difference between 
lunar and tropical years; which at length 
was effected by Gregory XIIL in 1583. Inis 
Gregorian, or reformed Julian year, was not 
adopted in England until A. D. lysi, when, 
the deficiency from the time of the council 
of Nice then amounting to eleven days, this 
number was struck out of the month of Sep- 
tember, by act of parliament ; and the third 
day was counted the fourteenth, in that year 
of confusion. The next year, A. D. 1752, 
was the first of the new style. Russia is 
the only country in Europe which retains the 
old style. 

’ITie civil year of the Hebrews has always 
begun at autumn, at the month they now 
call Tisri, which answers to our September, 
and sometimes enters into October, accord- 
ing as the lunations happen. But their 
sacred years, by which the festivals, assem- 
blies, and all other religious acts, were 
regulated, begin in the spring, at the month 
Nisan, which answers to March, and some- 
times takes up a part of April, according to 
the course of the moon. See Months. 

Nothing is more equivocal among the 
ancients, than the term year. It always has 
been, and still is, a source of disputes among 
the learned, whether on account of its dura- 
tion, its beginning, or its end. Some peo- 
ple heretofore made their year consist 
only of one month, others of four, others 
of six, others of ten, and others of twelve. 
Some have divided one of our years into 
two. and have made one year of winter, 
another of summer. The beginning of 
the year was fixed sometimes at autumn, 
sometimes at the spring, and sometimes sA 
midwinter. Some people have used lunar 
months, others solar. Even the days have 
been differently divided : some people begin- 
ning them at evening, others at momiug, 
others at noon^ ancf others at midnight. 
With some the equal, both m 

winter and summer; with others, they were 
unequal. They counted twelve Imurs to the 
day, and as many to the night. In summer 
the hours of the day were longer than ibnse 
of the night ; but, on the eonurmry, in 
ter the hours of the night were longinr mm 
those of the day. , r\ , 

While the Jews cuntiniieA In the laM of 
(hmaan, the beginnings ibeir mon&e aii4 
years were not settled by any astronoibk^ 
rules or calcnlatidiis, but by the ffinnis, ^4 
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actual appearance af the new moon. When 
they eaw the new moon, they began the 
month* Persons were therefore appointed 
to watch on the tops of tiie mountain for the 
drat appearance of the moon after the change. 
As soon as they saw it, they informed the 
sanhedrim, and public notice was given by 
lighting beacons throughout the land ; 
though after they had been often deceived 
by the Samaritans, who kindled false fires, 
they used, say the M ishnical rabbins, to pro- 
claim its appearance by sending messengers. 
Yet as they had no months longer than 
thirty days, if they did not see the new moon 
the night following the thirtieth day, they 
concluded the appearance was obstructed by 
the clouds^and, without watching any longer, 
made the next day the first of the following 
month. But after the Jews became dispersed 
through aU nations, where they had no op- 
portunity of being informed of the first 
appearance of the new moon, as they for- 
merly had, they were forced to make use of 
astronomical calculations and cycles for fix- 
ing the beginning of their months and years. 
The first cycle they made use of for this 
purpose was of eighty-four years. But that 
being discovered to be faulty, they came 
afterwards into the use of Meto’s cycle of 
nineteen years, which was established by the 
authority of rabbi Hillel Hannasi, or prince 
of the sanhedrim, about A. D. 300. This 
they still use, and say it is to be observed till 
the coming of the ISJessiah. In the compass 
of this cyde there are twelve common years, 
consisting of twelve months, and seven inter- 
calary years, consisting of thirte^ months. 
We find the Jews and their ancestors com- 
puting their years from different eras, in 
different parts of the Old Testament ; as 
from the birth of the patriarchs, for instance, 
of Noah, Gen. vii. 11; viii. 13; afterwards 
from their exit out of Egjpt, Num. xxxiii. 
38 ; 1 Kings vi. 1 ; then from the building of 
Solomon’s temple, 2 Chron. viii. 1 ; and 
from the reigns of the kings of Judah and 
Israel. In latter times the Babylonish cap- 
tivity furnished them with a new cpocha, 
from whence they computed their years, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 21 ; xl, 1. But since the times 
of the Talmudical rabbins, they have con- 
stantly used the era of the creation. 

There is not a more prolific source of con- 
fusion and embarrassment in ancient chro- 
nology, than the substitution of the cardinal 
numbers, one, two, three^ for the ordinals, 
first, second, third, &c., which frequently 
occurs in the sacred and profane historians. 
Thus Noah was six hundred years old when 
the deluge bef^an, Gen. vti. 6; and presently 
after, in liis six hundredth year: confound- 
ing complete and current years. And the 
dispute whether A. D. 1800, or A. D. 1801, 
was the first of the xiineteenth i|entury, should 
be decided in favour of the lat^; the former 
being in reality the last of tte eighteenth 
centuiT; which is uwially,^ bqt improperly, 
called the year one thousand eight hundred, 
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complete ; whereas it is really the one thou- 
sandth, ei£[ht hundredth ; as m Latin we say« 
Anno Domini mUlesimo octinffmtesimo* There 
is also another and a prevailing error, arising 
from mistranslation of the current phrases, 
fAtB* nfidgas ditris, /irrh rgiis fipigas, &c., usually 
rendered, ** after eight days,” ” after three 
days,” &c. ; but which ought to be rendered 
“ eight days after,” “ three days after,” as 
in other places, fitrh, rtyiks /u«t’ ob iroXXdif 

which are correctly rendered ** some 
days after,” “ not many days after,” in our 
English Bible, Acts xv. 36; Luke xv. 13, 
the extreme days being included. Such 
phrases seem to be elliptical, and the ellipsis 
is supplied, Luke ix. 28, speaking of our 
Lord’s transfiguration, /jL€TiLrobs\Syovs robrovt, 
&(rtl rin4pai oicrd» : ** After these sayings, about 
eight days,” or rather about the ei^th day, 
counted inclusively ; for in the parallel pas- 
sages, Matt, xvii 1, Mark ix. 2, there are 
only six days,” counted exclusively, or 
omitting the extremes. Thus, circumcision 
is prescribed, Gen. xvii. 11, when the child 
is “eight days old;” but in Lev. xii. 3, 
“on the eighth day.” And Jesus accordingly 
W^as circumcised, ivKiiffQricrav htcr^^ 
“ when eight days were accomplished,” Luke 
ii 21 ; whereas John the Baptist, ry 6yUy 
“ on the eighth day.” The last, which 
was the constant usage, explains the meaning 
of the former. This critically reconciles our 
Lord’s resurrection, rg^s “ three 

days after,” according to Matt, xxvii. 63 ; Mark 
viii. 31; with his resurrection, rf 
“on the third day,” according to Matt. xvi. 
21; Lukeix, 22; and according to fact : for 
our Lord was crucified on Good Friday, 
about the third hour ; and he arose before 
sunrise, “ early,” on Sunday; so that 
the interval, though extending through three 
calendar days current, did not in reality 
amount to two entire days, or forty-eight 
hours. This phraseology xs frequent among 
the most correct classic writers. Some learn- 
ed commentators, Beza, Grotius, Campbell, 
Newcome, render such phrases, “ within 
eight days,” “ within three days which cer- 
tainly conveys the meaning, but not the literal 
translation, of the preposition ** after.” 
In memory of the primeval week of creation, 
revived among the Jews, after their departure 
from Egypt, their principal festivals, the 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, lasted 
a week each. They had weeks of seven 
years apiece, at the term of which was the 
sabbatical year; as also weeks of seven times 
seven years, that were terminated by the 
year of jubilee ; and finally weeks of seven 
days. And it is remarkable that, from the 
earliest times, sacrifices were offered by 
sevens. Thus, in the patriarch Job's days, 
“ seven bullocks and seven rams were olfiliim 
up for a burnt offering” of at^nem^nt, by 
rile divine command, Job xlii, 8. The Chal- 
dean diviner, Balaam, built seven altars, and 
prepared seven bullocks and seven rams, 
Wum. xxiii. 1. And the Cutnoim sibyl, who 
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came from Chaldea, or Babylonia, gives the 
same directions to iEueas, that Balaam did 
to Balak : 

Nvne grtf^ de intado septem madarejuwneoi 

PreuiUerU, toHdm lecias, de more, bidmtn, 

** Seven Imilloclcs, yet unyoked, for Phoebus choose, 

A qd for Diana seven unspott^ ewes.* 

Drydsk. 

And when the ark was brought home by 
David, the Levites offered seven bullocks 
and seven rams, 1 Chronicles xv. 26. And 
hence we may account for the peculiar sanc- 
tity of the seventh day, among the older 
heathen writers, even after the institution of 
the sabbath fell into disuse, and was lost 
among them. 

The Fallow or Sabbatic Year. Agri- 
cultural labour among the Jews ceased every 
seventh year. Nothing was sown and no- 
thing reaped ; the vines and the olives were 
not pruned; there was no vintage and no 
gathering of fruits, even of what grew wild ; 
but whatever spontaneous productions there 
were, were left to the poor, the traveller, and 
the wild beast, Lev. xxv. 1—7 • Deut. xv. 1 
— 10. The object of this regulation seems to 
have been, among others, to let the ground 
recover its strength, and to teach the Hebrews 
to be provident of their income and to look 
out for the future. It is true, that extra- 
ordinary fruitfulness was promised on the 
sixth year, but in such a way as not to exclude 
care and foresight, Lev, xxv. 20—24. We 
are not to suppose, however, that the He- 
brews spent the seventh year in absolute 
idleness : they could fish, hunt, take care of 
their bees and flocks, rejiair their buildings 
and furniture, manufacture cloths of wool, 
linen, and of the hair of goats and camels, 
and carry on commerce Finally, they were 
obliged to leruain longer in the tabernacle or 
temple this year, during which the whole 
Mosaic law was read, in order to be instructed 
in religious and moral duties, and the his- 
tory of their nation, and the wonderful 
works and blcvssings of God, Deut, xxxi. 

This seventh yearns rest, as Moses 
predicted, Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, was for a long 
time neglected, 2 (’hron. x.xxvi, 21; after the 
captivity it was more scrupulously observed. 

As a period of seven days was every week 
completed by the sabbath, so was a period 
of seven years completed by the sabbatic 
year. It wems to have been the design 
of this institution, to aflfbrd a longer oppor- 
tunity than would otherwise have been en- 
joyed for impressing on the memory the 
great truth, that God the Creator is alone to 
be worshipped. The commencement of this 
year was on the first day of the seventh 
month 1 ishri, or October. During the con- 
tmuance of the feast of tabernacles this year, 
the law was to be publicly read for eight 
days together, either in the tabernacle or 
temple, Deut. xxxi. 10-13. D^bts, bn ac- 
count of there being no income from the *oiL 
were not collected, Deut xv. 1,2; they were 


not, however, cancelled, as was imagined by 
the Tahnudists, for we find in Deut. xv. 9f 
that the Hebrews are admonished not to 
deny money to the poor on account of the 
approach of the sabbatical year, during which 
it could not be exacted ; but nothing farther 
than this can be educed from that passage. 
Nor were servants manumitted on this year, 
but on the seventh year of their service. 
Exodus xxi, 2; Deuteronomy xv. 12; Jere- 
miah xxxiv. 14. 

The Yeae op Jubilee followed seven sab- 
batic years ; it was on the fiftieth year, Lev. 
xxv. 8 — 11. To this statement agree the 
Jews generally, their rabbins, and the Ca^ 
raites ; and say further, that the argument of 
those who maintain that it was on the forty- 
ninth, for the reason that the omission to 
till the ground for two years in succession, 
namely, the forty-ninth and fiftieth, would 
produce a famine, is not to be attended 
to. It is not to be attended to, simply be- 
cause these years of rest being known long 
beforehand, the people would of course lay 
up provision for them. It may be remarked 
further in reference to this point, that certain 
trees produced their fruits spontaneously, 
particularly the fig and sycamore, which 
yield half the year round, and that those 
fruits could be preserved for some months ; 
which explains at once how a considerable 
number of the people might have obtained 
no inconsiderable portion of their support. 
The return of the year of jubilee was an- 
nounced on the tenth clay of the sev^enth 
month, or Tishri, October, being the day of 
propitiation or atonement, by the sound of 
trumpet, Lev. xxv. 8—13; xxvii. 24; Nura. 
xxxvi. 4; Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2. Beside the regu- 
lations which obtained on the sabbatic year, 
there were others which concerned the year 
of jubilee exclusively : 1. All the servants of 
Hebrew origin on the year of jubilee obtained 
their freedom, I>ev. xxv, 39—46 ; Jer. xxxiv. 
7, &c. 2. All the fields throughout the 

country, and the houses in the cities and vil- 
lages of the Levites and priests which had 
been sold on the preceding years, were re- 
turned on the year of jubilee to the sellers, 
with the exception of those which had been 
consecrated to God, and had not been re- 
deemed before the return of the said year, 
Lev. xxv. 10, 13—17, 24—28 ; xxvii. 16—21. 
3. Debtors, for the most part, pledged or 
mortgaged their lands tp the creditor, and 
left it to his use till the time of payment, so 
that it was in effect sold to the creditor, and 
was, accordingly, restored to the debtor on 
the year of jubilee. In other words, the 
debts for which land was pledged were can- 
celled ; the same as those of persons who had 
recovered their freedom after having been 
sold into slavery, on account of not being 
able to pay. Hence it usually happened in 
the later periods of Jewish history, as we 
leara from Josephus, that, at the return of 
jubilee, there was a genered cancelling of 
debts. ® 
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ZABir, or ZABiEANS, or ZABIANS, or 
SABIANS. The Sabians mentioned in scrip- 
ture were evidently a nation, or perhaps a 
wandering horde, such as fell upon Job’s 
cattle. Job i. 15; men of stature, Isaiah xlv. 
14 ; a people afar off, Joel iii. 8. But we 
speak here of the Zabians as a sect, probably 
the first corrupters of the patriarchal religion ; 
and so called, as is believed, from tsabim, 
the hosts,” that is, of heaven; namely, the 
sun, moon, and stars, to whom they rendered 
worship; first immediately, and afterwards 
through the medium of images ; this parti- 
cularly distinguished them from the magi, 
whose idolatry was confined to the solar orb, 
and its earthly^ repiesentative, the fire. If 
the above derivation be right, the Zabeans 
were originally Chaldeans, though after- 
wards the same sect arose in Arabia. Their 
study of the heavenly bodies led them, not 
only to astronomy, but to astrology, its de- 
generate daughter, which was for many ages 
the favourite pursuit of the oriental nations. 

The following account is abridged from 
Dr. Townley’s “ Essays — The Zabii, or 
Zabians, were a sect of idolaters who flou- 
rished in the early ages of the world, con- 
siderable in their numbers, and extensive in 
their influence. The denomination of Zabii, 
iven to these idolaters, appears to have 
een derived from the Hebrew a host ; 
with reference to the M2V, or, host 

of heaven, which they worshipped ; though 
others have derived it from the Arabic tsS)Q, 
** to apostatize,” “ to turn from one religion 
to another;” or from or the Arabic 

Tsabin, “ Chaldeans,” or “ inhabitants of the 
east.” Lactantius considers Ham, the son 
of Noah, as the first seceder from the true 
religion after the flood ; and supposes Egypt, 
which was peopled by his descendants, to 
have been the country in which Zabaism, or 
the worship of the stars, first prevailed. 
That the worship of the heavenly bodies 
prevailed in the east at a very early period, 
IS certain from the words of Job, who thus 
exculpates himself from the charge of idola- 
try : “ If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness, and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth hath kissed my hand ; this also were 
an iniquity to be punished by the judge : for 
I should have denied the God that is above,” 
Job xxxi.26 — 28. It would appear that the 
idolatrous opinions of the Zabii originated 
with the posterity of Ham, at a very early 
period after the flood, in Egypt or Chaldea ; 
out spread so rapidly and extensively, that 
in a very short time nearly the whole of the 
descendants of Noah were infected with 
their pestiferous sentiments and practices. 
Maimonides says, ** This people,” that is, 
the Zabii, “had filled the whole world.” 
TXieir first and principal adoration was 
directed to the host of heaven, or the stars. 
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Tliey were ignieolm, or “ worshippers of 
fire,” The city of Ur, in Chaldea, seems to 
have had its name from the inhabitants 
being devoted to the worship of fire. They 
dedicated images to the sun and the other 
celestial orbs, supposing that, by a formal 
consecration of them to those luminaries, a 
divine virtue was infused into them, by 
Avhich they acquired the faculty of under- 
standing, and the power of conferring pro- 

^ and other gifts upon their worshippers. 

images were formed of various metals, 
according to the particular star to which any 
of them was dedicated. They also regarded 
certain trees as being appropriated to par- 
ticular stars, and, when idolatrously dedi- 
cated, as being possessed of very singular 
virtues. From these opinions sprang the 
adoption of astrology by them, in all its 
various forms. They maintained the doc- 
trine of the eternity of the world. “ All the 
Zabii,” says JMaimonides, “ believe in the 
eternity of the world; for, according to 
them, the heavens are God.” Holding the 
eternity of the world, they easily became 
Pre-Aaamites, affirming that Adam was not 
the first man. They also fabled concerning 
him, that he was the apostle of the moon, 
and the author of several works on bus. 
bandry. Of Noah, they taught, that he was 
an husbandman, and was imprisoned for dis . 
senting from their opinions. They add, that 
Seth was another of those who forsook the 
worship of the moon. They held agriculture 
in the highest estimation, regarding it as 
intimately connected with the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. On this account, it was 
deemed criminal, by the major part of them, 
to slay or feed upon cattle. Goats were also 
reputed to be sacred animals, because the 
demons whom they worshipped were said to 
appear in the woods and deserts in the forms 
of goats or of satyrs. Of their superstitious 
practices, some were dangerous, as the sacri- 
fices of lions, tigers, and other wild beasts. 
Certain of their rites were cruel, aa the 
passing of their children through the fire, 
and branding themselves also with fire. Some 
of their practices were loathsome and dis- 
gustful; such as eating blood, believing it 
to be the food of demons, &c. Others were 
frivolous and tedious as offering bats and 
mice to the sun, various and frequent ablu. 
tions, lustrations, &c. Some of them were 
obscene and beastly, as the rites practised 
on engrafting a tree, or to obtain rain. JVlany 
of the rites were magical. These Maimonides 
divides into three kinds : — “ The first is that 
which respects plants, animals, and metals. 
The second consists in the limitation and 
determination of the times in which ceartam 
works ought to be performed. The third 
consists in human gestures and actions, as 
leaping, clapping the bands, shouting, laugh- 
ing, lying down, or stretching at full length 
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upon ground, burning particular things, 
raising a smoke, and, lastlv, repeating certain 
intelligible or unintelhgible words. Some 
things cannot be completed without the use 
of au these rites.*' It is generally acknow- 
ledged that some traces of Zabianism are 
stilt to be found both among the Hindoos 
and Chinese in the east, and the Mexicans 
and other nations in the south. The Guebres, 
or Parsees, who inhabit Persia, and are scat- 
tered through various parts of Hindostan, are 
the acknowledged worshippers of fire, or the 
supreme Deity under that symbol. That 
the Persians,*' says Hyde, “were formerly 
Sabians or Zabii, is rendered probable by 
Ibn Phacreddm Angjou, a Persian, who, in 
his book * Pharhangh Gjihanghiri* treating 
of the Persians descended from Shem, says 
in the preface, * Their religion, at that time, 
was Zabianism ; but at length they became 
magi, and built fire-temples.' And the au- 
thor of the book ‘ Mu*gjizat Pharsi,* adopts 
the same opinion : ‘In ancient times, the 
Persians were of the Zabian religion, wor- 
shipping the stars, until the time of Gush- 
tasp, son of Lohrasp.’ For then Zoroaster 
reformed their religion." The modern Sa- 
bians, who inhabit the country round about 
Mount Libanus, believe the unity of God, 
but pay an adoration to the stars, or the an- 
gels and intelligences ivhich they suppose 
reside in them, and govern the world under 
the supreme Deity. They are obliged to 
pray three times a day, and they fast three 
times a year. They offer many sacrifices, 
but eat no part of them ; and abstain from 
beans, garlick, and some other pidse and 
vegetables. They greatly respect the temple 
of Mecca and the pyramids of Egypt, fancy- 
ing these last to be the sepulchres of Seth, 
and of Enoch and Sabi, his two sons, whom 
they look on as the first propagators of their 
religion. At these structures, they sacrifice 
a cock and a black calf, and offer up incense. 
Their principal pilgrimage, however, is to 
Haran, the supposed birth-place of Abraham. 
Such is the account of this sect given by 
Sale, D'Herbelot, and Hyde. 

ZACCHEUS, chief of the publicans; that 
is, farmer-general of the revenues, Luke 
xix. I, &c. This is all that is known con- 
cerning this person. See Publicans and 
SVCAMO&B. 

ZADUK, son of Ahituh, High Priest of 
the Jews, of the race of Eleazar. At the 
death, of Ahimelech, or Abiathar, he came 
to the pontificate, A. M. 2944. For some 
time there were two High Priests in Israel, 
2 Sam. yiii. 17; xv, 24, &c, ; xix. 11, 12; 
1 Kings i. 8, See, After the death of David, 
1 Kings ii. 35, Solortion excluded Abiathar 
from the high priesthood, because he ea- 

K sd the mrty of Adonijah, and made 
k High Priest alone. 

ZAMZOMMIM. or ZUZIM, a gigantic 
r^e of people, who, together with the Re- 
pluum and Emim, men of like stature, occu- 
pied; in the time of Abraham, the country 
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^toC^Surdau'^iliid the Dead Sea, where they 
were routed by Chedorlaomer, and from 
which they were afterwards expelled by the 
Ammonites, D^t. ii. 20, 21. These, toge- 
ther with the Anakim, another family of 
giants, were all evidently of a race foreign to 
the original inhabitants of the countries 
where they were found; they were probably 
tribes of invading Cushites. The Vulgate 
and the Septuagint say, they were conquered 
with the Rephaim in Ashteroth-Karnaim. 
The Chaldee interpreters have taken Zuzim 
in the sense of an appellative, for stout and 
valiant men ; and the Septuagint have ren- 
dered the word Zuzim, I^Ovri itrxvpa, robust 
nations. We meet with the word Zuzim 
only in Gen. xiv. 5. 

ZEAL. The original word, in its primary 
signification, means heat; such as the heat 
of boiling water. When it is figuratively 
applied to the mind, it means any warm emo- 
tion or aftection. Sometimes it is taken for 
envy ; so we render it. Acts v. 17, where we 
read, “ The High Priest, and all that were 
with him, were filled with envy," irr\iia$n(ruv 
S'fiKov : although it might as well be rendered, 
“ were filled with zeal." Sometimes it is 
taken for anger and indignation ; sometimes, 
for vehement desire. And when any of our 
passions are strongly moved on a religious 
account, whether for anything good, or 
against anything which we conceive to be 
evil, this we term religious zeal. But it is 
not all that is called religious zeal which is 
worthy of that name. It is not properly 
religious or Christian zeal, if it be not joined 
with charity. A fine writer (Bishop Sprat) 
carries the matter farther still. “It has 
been affirmed," says he, “no zeal is right, 
which is not charitable, but is mostly so. 
Charity, or lore, is not only one ingredient, 
but the chief ingredient, in its composition." 
May we not go further still? May we not 
say, that true zeal is not mostly charitable, 
but wholly so ? that is, if we take charity, 
in St. PauFs sense, for love; the love of 
God and our neighbour. For it is a certain 
truth, although little understood in the 
world, that Christian zeal is all love. It is 
nothing else. The love of God and man fills 
up its whole nature. Yet it is not every 
degree of that love to which this appellation 
18 given. There may be some love, a small 
degree of it, where there is no zeal. But it 
is* properly, love in a higher degree. It is 
fervent love. True Christian zeal is no other 
than the flame of love. This is the nature, 
the inmost essence, of it. Phinehas is com- 
mended for haying expressed much zeal 
against those wicked persons that violated 
the law of the Lord, Num. xxv. 11, 13 ; and 
in Ps^m Ixix. 9> the Psalmist says, “ The zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up my ear- 
nest desire to have all things duly ordered 
about thy worship, and my just displeasure 
and indignation at all abuses in it, have 
wasted my natural moisture and vital spirits. 

ZEfiQlM, one of the four cities of the Pen- 



tapolia, consumed by fire froitlk^avsp* Gm. 
xiv. 2 ; xix. 24, Eusebius and St Jcrcte 
of Zeboim as of a city remaining in 
their time, upon the western shores of the 
Dead Sea. Consequently, after the time of 
Lot this city must have been rebuilt near the 
place where it had stood before. Mention 
18 made of the valley of Zeboirn, 1 Sam. xiiL 
18, and of a city of the same name in the 
tribe of Benjamin, Neh. xi. 34. 

ZEBULLiN, the sixth son of Jacob and 
Leah, Gen. xxx. 20. He was born in Meso- 
potamia, about A. M. 2256. His sons were 
Sered, Elon, and Jahleel, Gen. xlvi. 14. 
Mosp acquaints us with no particulars of 
his life ; but Jacob, in his last blessing, said 
of Zebulun, “ Zebulun shall dwell at the 
haven of the sea ; and he shall be for a haven 
of ships; and his border shall be unto Zidon,^' 
Gen. xli.\. 13. His portion extended along 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, one end 
of it bordering on this sea, and the other on 
the sea of Tiberias, Joshua xix 10, &c. In 
the last words of Moses, he joins Zebulun and 
Ibsachar together, saying, “ Rejoice, Zebulun, 
in thy going out, and Issacbar in thy tents. 
They shall call the people unto the moun- 
tain, there shall they otter sacrifices of righ- 
teousness. For they shall suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the 
sand,” Dent, xxxiii. 18 ; meaning, that these 
two tribes being at the greatest distance 
north, should come together to the temple 
at Jerusalem, to the holy mountain, and 
should bring with them such of the other 
tribes as dwelt in their way ; and that being 
situated on the coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, they should apply themselves to trade 
and navigation, and to the melting of metals 
and glass, denoted by those words, “ trea- 
sures hid m the sand.” The river Belus, 
whose sand was very fit for making glass, 
was in this tribe. When the tribe of Zebulun 
left Egypt, it had for its chief Ehab the son 
of Elon, and comprehended fifty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred men able to bear arms, 
Num. i. 9— -30. In another review thirty- 
nine years afterwards, this tribe amounted 
to sixty thousand five hundred men of age 
to bear arms, Num. xxvi, 26, 27- The tribes 
of Zebulun and Naphtali distinguished them- 
selves m the war of Barak and Deborah 
against Sisera, the general of the armies of 
Jabin, Judges iv. 5, 6, 10; v. 14, 18. It is 
thought these tribes were the first carried 
into captivity beyond the Euphrates by Pul 
and Tiglath-Pileser, kings of Assyria, 1 
Ghron. v. 20. They had also the advantage 
of hearing and seeing Jesus Christ in their 
country, oftener and longer than any other 
of the twelve tribes, Isaiah ix. I ; Matthew 
iv, 13, 15. 

ZE(3HAEIAH, King of Israel, 2 Kings 
xiv. 29. He succeeded his father Jeroboam 
II. A. M. 3220. He reigned but six months, 
and was murdered. 

2. Zbchabiau, son of Jehoiada, High 
Priest of the Jews; probably the eame as 
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Atariah, 1 Chron. vi. lo, ii. He was put 
to death by the order of Joash, A. M. 3164, 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20 — 22. Some think this is 
the Zacharias mentioned Matt, xxiii. 35. 

3. Zecbariah, the eleventh of the twelve 
lesser prophets, was the son of Barachiah, 
and the grandson of Iddo. He was born 
during the captivity, and came to Jerusalem 
when the Jews were permitted by Cyrus to 
return to their own countrv. He began to 
prophesy two months later tnan Haggai, and 
continued to exercise his office about two 
years. Like his contemporary Haggai> Ze- 
chariah begins with exhorting the Jews to 
proceed in the rebuilding of the temple ; he 
promises them the aid and protection of God, 
and assures them of the speedy increase and 
prosperity of Jerusalem; he then emblema- 
tically describes the four great empires, and 
foretels the glory of the Christian church 
when Jews and gentiles shall be united under 
their great High Priest and Governor, Jesus 
Christ, of whom Joshua the High Priest, and 
Zerubbabel the governor, were types; he 
predicts many particulars relative to our 
Saviour and his kingdom, and to the future 
condition of the Jews. Many moral in- 
stmctions and admonitions are interspersed 
throughout the work. Several learned men 
have been of opinion that the last six chap- 
ters were not written by Zechariah ; but 
whoever wrote them, their inspired authority 
is established by their being quoted in three 
of the Gospels, Matt. xxvi. 31 ; Mark xiv. 
27 ; John xix. 37. The style of Zechariah 
is so remarkably similar to that of Jeremiah, 
that the Jews were accustomed to observe, 
that the spirit of Jeremiah had passed into 
him. By far the greater part of this book is 
prosaic; but towards the conclusion there 
are some poetical passages which are highly 
ornamented. The diction is in general per- 
spicuous, and the transitions to the different 
subjects are easily discerned. 

ZEDEKIAII, or MATI'ANIAH, was the 
last king of Judah before the captivity of 
Babylon. He was the son of Josiah, and 
uncle to Jehoiachin his predecessor, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 17, 19. When Nebuchadnezzar took 
Jerusalem, be carried Jehoiachin to Babylon, 
with his wives, children, officers, and the 
best artificers in Judea, and put in his place 
his uncle Mattaniah, whose name he changed 
into Zedekiah, and made him promise, with 
an oath, that he would continue in fidelity to 
him, A. IM. 3405, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13 ; Ezek. 
xvii. 12, 14, 18. He was twenty-one years 
old when he began to reign at Jeniaalem, 
and be reigned there eleven years. He did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, committing the 
same crimes as Jehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv. 18 
— 20; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11—13 ; and regarded 
not the menaces of the prophet Jeremiah, 
from the Lord ; but hardened his heart. The 
princes of the people, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, imitated his impiety, and aban- 
doned themselves to all the abominations of 
the gentiles, lathe first year of his reign, 
3 X 3 



Zedekiah sent to Babylon Elasah, the aon of 
Shapban» and Oemanah, the son of Hilkiah^ 
probably to carry his tribute to Nebuchad- 
nezaan By tliese messen^rer** Jeremiah sent 
a letter to Uie captive'^ at Babylon, Jer. xxix. 

1 — 23. Four years afterwards, either Zede- 
kiah went tluther himself, or at least he sent 
thither ; for the Hebrew text may admit either 
of these interpretations, Jer. li. 59; Baruch 
i. 1 ; Jer, xxxii. 12 The chief design of this 
deputation was to entreat Nebuchadnezzar to 
return the sacred vessels of the temple, 
Baruch i. 8. In the ninth year of his reign, 
he revolted against Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings 
XXV. It was a sabbatical year, in which the 
people should set their slaves at liberty, 
according to the law, Exod. xxi. 2; Deut. 
XV. 1, 2, 12 ; Jer. xxxiv. 8—10. Then king 
Nebuchadnezzar marched his army against 
Zedekiah, and took all the fortified places of 
his kingdom, except Lachish, Azekah, and 
Jerusalem. He sat down before the last- 
mentioned city on the tenth day of the tenth 
month of the holy year, which answers to 
our January. Some time afterwards, Pha- 
l^oh Hophrah, king of Egypt, marched to 
assist Zedekiah, Jer. xxxvii. 3 — 5, 10. Ne- 
buchadnezzar left Jerusalem, and went to 
meet him, defeated him, and obliged him to 
return into Egypt ; after which he resumed 
the siege of Jerusalem. In the mean while, 
the people of Jerusalem, as if freed from the 
fear of Nebuchadnezzar, retook the slaves 
whom they had set at liberty, which drew 
upon them great reproaches and threatenings 
from Jeremiah, xxxiv. 11, 22. During the 
siege Zedekiah often consulted Jeremiah, 
who advised him to surrender, and pro« 
nounced the greatest woes against him if he 
should persist in his rebellion, Jer. xxxvii. 
3, 10 ; xxi. But this unfortunate prince had 
neither patience to hear, nor resolution to 
follow, good counsels. In the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah, on the ninth day of the fourth 
month, (July,) Jerusalem was taken, 2 Kings 
XXV. 2 — 4 ; Jer. xxxix. 2, 3 ; lii. 5 — 7. Zede- 
kiah and his people endeuvouied to escape by 
favour of the night ; but the Chaldean troops 
pursuing them, they w’ere overtaken in the 
plains of Jericho. lie was seized and carried 
to Nebuchadnezzar, then at Riblah, a city of 
Syria. The king of Chaldea, reproaching 
him with his perhdy, caused all his children 
to be slcun before his face, and his eyes to be 
ut out; then loading him with chains of 
rass, he ordered him to be sent to Babylon, 
2 Kings XXV* 4 — 7 ; Jer. xxxii. 4 — 7 ; hi- 4 — 
11. Thus were accomplished two prophecies 
which seemed contradictory: one of Jere- 
miah, who said that Zedekiah should see, 
and yet not see, Nebuchadnezzar with his 
eyes, Jer, xxxii. 4, 5 ; xxxiv. 3 ; and the other 
of Ezekiel, xii. 13, which intimated that he 
should not see Babylon, though he should 
die there. The year of his death is not 
known. Jeremiah had assured him that he 
should die in peace ; that his body should be 
htiimed, as those of the kings of Judah usu- 
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ally were ; and that they should mourn for 
him, saying, *‘Ah, lord!” Jer. xxxiv. 4, 5. 

ZEPHANIAH was the sou of Cushi, and 
was probably of a noble family of the tribe 
of Simeon. He prophesied in the reign of 
Josiah, about B. C. €30. He denounces the 
judgments of God against the idolatry and 
sins of his countrymen, and exhorts them to 
repentance ; he predicts the punishment of 
the Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Ethiopians, and foretels the destruction of 
Nineveh ; he again inveighs against the cor- 
ruptions of Jerusalem, and with his threats 
mixes promises of future favour and pros- 
perity to his people ; whose recall from their 
dispersion shall glorify the name of God 
throughout the world. The style of Zepha- 
niah is poetical ; but it is not distinguished 
by any peculiar elegance or beauty, though 
generally animated and impressive. 

ZERUBBABEL, or ZEROBABEL, was 
son of Salathiel, of the royal race of David. 
St. Matthew, i. 12, and 1 Chron. iii. 17, 19, 
make Jeconiah king of Judah to be father to 
Salathiel; but they do not agree as to the 
father of Zerubbabel. The Chronicles say 
Pedaiah was father of Zerubbabel ; but St. 
Matthew, St. Luke, Ezra, and Haggai, con- 
stantly make Salathiel his father. We must 
therefore take the name of son in the sense 
of grandson, and say that Salathiel having 
educated Zerubbabel, he was always after- 
wards looked upon as his father. Some 
think that Zeruboabel had also the name of 
Sheshbazzar, and that he has this name in 
Ezra i. 8. Zerubbabel returned to Jerusa- 
lem long before the reign of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. He returned at the beginning 
of the reign of Cyrus, A. IM. 3468, fifteen 
years before Darius. Cyrus committed to 
nis care the sacred vessels of the temple with 
w'hich he returned to Jerusalem, Ezra i. 11. 
He 18 alw'ays named first, as being the chief of 
the Jews that returned to their own country, 
Ezra ii. 2 ; iii. 8 ; v. 2 ; he laid the founda- 
tions of the temple, Ezra lii. 8, 9 ; Zech. iv. 
9. &c. ; and restored the worship of the 
Lord, and the usual sacrifices. When the 
Samaritans offered to assist m rebuilding the 
temple, Zerubbabel and the principal men of 
Judah refused them this honour, since Cyrus 
had granted his commission to the Jews only, 
Ezra iv. 2, 3. 

ZIKLAG, a city of the Philistines, first 
assigned to the tribe of Judah, and after- 
wards to that of Simeon, Joshua xv. 31 ; 
xix. 5 ; but it does not appear that the Phi- 
listines were ever driven out ; as, when David 
fled into their country from Saul, Achish 
gave the city to him, 1 Samuel xxvii. 5, 6, 
it was afterwards burnt by the Amalekites, 
1 Samuel xxx. 1. But it appears to have 
been rebuilt, as the author of the First Book 
of Samuel, when relating its being given to 
David, adds, that it pertained to the kings 
of Judah in his time. 

ZION. See Sion. 

ZUZIM. See ZavxvMHix. 
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In those words whose pronunciation cannot be mistaken by any one, such as Adkeb, Addok, 
Assos, &c., only the accentuation is marked. 

In the explanation of the different names, attention has been given to the leading meaning, 
whether simple or metaphorical ; and the reader is not here presented with the converse of each 
signification, such as “Am ah, the Ijord is my Father, or the Father of the Lord;** “Eliam, 
the people of God, or the God of the people;** because in the Hebrew, as in most of the oriental 
languages, the choice of these meanings is determinable principally by the juxta-position of the 
wo^s as they stand in different sentences, and by other circumstances of a similar kind. 


AAR 

AARON, Ay'-ron, lofty, mountainous, 
Abad'don, the destroyer. 

Abagtha, Ab-ag^»tha, father of the wine- 
press. 

Abana, Ah-ay'-nah, stony. 

Abarim, Ab'-a-rvm, passages. 

Ab'aron, strength. 

Ab'ba, father, 

Ab'da, a servant. 

Ab'di, my servant. 

Abdiel, Abf-de-el, a servant of God. 

Ab'don, a servant. 

Abed-nego, A-bedf~ne-gOy servant of light. 
A'bel, vanity, vapour, mourning. 
Abel-beth-maachau, Ay'^beUbeth-ma-ay'- 
kah, mourning of the house of Maachah. 
A'bel-ma'im, the mourning of the waters. 
Abel-mbholah, Ay'-hel-meAw'-lah mourn- 
ing of weakness, of sickness. 
Abel-mizraim, Ay'-hehmiz-rafAm, the 
mourning of the Egyptians. 
A^bel-shxittim, mourning of the thorns. 
A^bez, an egg, muddy. 

Abi, A^-be, my father. 

Abiah, Ab4^-ah, the Lord is my father. 
Abi^ahil, the father of light or praise. 
Abi-albon, Ab^e^al^^bon, intelligent father. 
Ab^iam, the father of the sea. 

Abi-as^j^ph, a gathering or consuming father. 
Abiathar, AbA'-a-tkar, excellent father, 
A^bib, green fruits, ears of com. 

Abi^dah, father of knowledge. 

Abi'^dan, father of judgment. 

Abiel, God my father. 

Abiezer, father of help. 
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Abi-ezritb, Ab^^e^es'^rite. 

Abigail, Ab^-^e-gal, the joy of the father. 

Abi'-gibeon, the father of the cup, father of 

Gibeon. 

Abihail, Ah-e-hay'^il t the father of strength. 

Abi'hxj, he is my father, or lus father. 

Abi'iiud, the father of praise or confession. 

Abijah, Ab^i'^jahf the will of the Lord, 

Abi'jam, father of the sea. 

Abilene, Ab^e4(/-ne, the father of the apart^ 
meiit, or of mourning. 

Abimael, Ab-be~may'~el, a father sent from 
God, my father comes from God. 

Abimelech, father of the king 

Abinadab, Ah-in'-na-dah^ father of willing- 
ness, my father is a prince. 

Abinoam, AbAti'^no^aniy father of beauty or 
comeliness, my father is beautiful. 

Abiram, AbA'^ram, a high father, father of 
fraud. 

Abtsiiag, Ab'-be-shag, ignorance of the 
father. 

Abishai, Ab-hish'-aAt the present of my fa- 
ther, the father of the sacrifice. 

Abishalom, Ah-bish'^a-iom, the father of 
peace, the recompence of the father. 

Abishua, AbMsh'^u-Of father of salvation or 
of magnidcence. 

Abishur, Ab'-be-shur, the father of the wall 
or of uprightness. 

Abital, AlZ-heAal^ the father of the dew* 

Abitcb, AlZ-beAuby father of goodness. 

Abiup, Ab* be^ttd, father of praise. 

Ab'ner, father of light, the son ©f the 
father. 
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ABE 


Am 


A^M%hUhM, tht h^v of a great 

A^beaIc, a higk father^ the father of elevatioa. 

AB^saLOM, father of ^ace. 

Accao, Aif^nd, a pitcher, a sparkle. 

Accro, AkfAco, close, pressed together 

AcBLRAXi., A^heV^da^mah, the field of blood« 

Aghaia, A-kay'-^yahy grief, trouble. 

Aohaicus, AAcay^^-kuB, a native of Achaia. 

Aghan, Achab, A'-kan, A'^kar, he that trou- 
bles and bruises. 

Achbor, AkfAor, a rat, bruising. 

Achim, A'Aimy preparing, confirming, re- 
venging. 

Achir, M-ker, the brother’s light. 

Achish, A'-kishy thus it is, how is this ? 

Aciimbtha, Ak'^meAhak. 

Achor, A^Aor, trouble. 

Achsah, Ak^^sah, adorned, bursting of the 
veil. 

Achshaph, Akf-shaphy poison, tricks, one 
that breaks, the brim of anything. 

Achzib, Akf^zih, liar, one that runs. 

Auadah, Adf-a^dahy the testimony of the 
assembly. 

Adah, Ay' -dak, an assembly, 

vAdaiah, Ad-a'~yahy the witness of the Lord. 

Adaliah, Ad a-ly'-ahy one that draws water, 
poverty, cloud, death. 

Ad'am, earthy, taken out of red earth. 

Adam AH, Ad'-da^mahy red earth. 

Ai'ami, Ad'-da-myy my man, red, earthy. 

A'dvr, high, eminent. 

Adbeel, Ad'Ae^el, a vapour, a cloud of God, 
a vexer of God, 

Ad'di, my witness, adorned, passage, prey. 

Ad^don, basis, foundation, the Lord. 

Adiel, AU'-Uel, the witness of the Lord. 

Adin, Ad'^din, adorned, dainty. 

Adithaim, Ad^e-tliay'Amy assemblies, testi- 
monies 

Adlai, Ad-lay' Ay my witness, my ornament. 

Ai/mah, earthy, red earth. 

Admatha, Ad'-ma-ihahy a cloud of death, a 
mortal vapour. 

Ad^nah, rest, testimony, eternal. 

Adona'i, my Lord, 

Adoki-bezek, Adf -o ne-beef -zeky the light- 
ning of the Lord, the Lord of Bezek. 

AnoMijAK, Ad-o-ny' jahy the Lord is my 
master. 

Adonik.am, Ad o-nyf-kam, the Lord is raised, 
my Lord hath raised me. 

Adonibam, Ad-o-ny'-raniy my Lord is most 
high, the Lord of might and elevation. 

AnoNi-zEOBK, Adf-o-ne-zeef -dek, justice of 
the Lord. 

AnoRAtif, strength or power 

of the sea. 

A DOR AM,. Ad^eZ-rem, their beauty, their 
power, their iHratse. 

Abrammelbch, Ad-ram'-me-hky the cloak or 
glory of the king. 

Adramvttium, if d-ro-»wy-^e-fm, the court of 
death, 

Abbia, Ay' dte-ah^ fhe name of a city, which 
gives name to the Adriatic Sea^ now the 
Gulf of Venice. 

Afmitty the flock of God. 

UHS 


Abullam, Ad-nf-km, their te^mony^ their 
prey, their ornament. 

Abubt M iM, earthly or bloody things. 

iE^NBAs, praised. 

Aoabhs, AyZ-yei-bus, a locust, the feast of 
the father. 

Aoao, Ay'-gagy roof, floor. 

A^oauitb, of the race of Agag. 

Aoa^pjs, love-feasts. 

Agar, see Hagar. 

Agi'b, a valley, deepness. 

Agbippa, A-gfip'-pah, one who at his birth 
causes great pain. 

A'gur, a stranger, gathering. 

A'hab, the brother of the father. 

Aha'rah, a sweet brother, an odoriferous 
meadow. 

Ahab^hel, another host, another sorrow, 
the sleep of the brother. 

Ahasba'i, trusting in me, brother compass- 
ing. In Syriac, a brother of age. 

Ahasubbus, A-has-u-ef-rus, prince, chief. 

Ahava, A-hay'-vahy essence, generation. 

A^haz, one that takes and possesses. 

Ahaziah, A-ha-zy'^ah, possession, vision of 
the Lord. 

Ahi, my brother, my brethren. 

Ah I AH, A-hy'-ah, brother of the Lord. 

Ahiam, AAiy'-am, brother of the mother, 
brother of the nation. 

Ah IAN, A-hy'-aUy brother of wine. 

Ahib^zer, brother of assistance. 

Ahi'hud, brother of vanity, a brother of 
praise. 

Ahuau, the same as Ahiah. 

Ahikam, A-hy'-kamy a brother that raises up. 

Ahi'lud, a brother born. 

Ahim'aaz, brother of the council. 

Ahi'man, a brother prepared. 

Ahimelbch, A-him'-me-lek, my brother is a 
king. 

Ahimoth, A'-he-mothy brother of death. 

Ahin'adab, a willing brother, a brother of a 
vow, brother of the prince. 

Ahinoam, A-hin'-no-arriy the beauty and 
comeliness of the brother. 

Ahi'o, his brother, his brethren. 

Ahior. See Achior. 

Ahiba, A-hy'-rah, brother of imquity or of 
the shepherd. 

Ahibam, A-hy'-ram, brother of craft, pro- 
tection. 

Ahis^mach, A-kis'-sa-mak, brother of 
strength or of support. 

Ahishabar, A-hiZ-sa-bary brother of the 
morning or dew, brother of blackness. 

Ahi^shar, brother of a prince. 

Ahithopbel, A-hU'-toAel, brother of rumor 
folly. 

Ahi'tub, brother of goodness. 

Au'hAn, which is of milk, is fat. 

Ah^bai, beseeching, sorrowing, beginning, 
brother to me. 

Auo^ah, a thistle^ a thorn, a flsh-hook, 
brotherhood. * 

Aho'^hi, a living brother, my thistle or 
thorn. 

Aho'laii, his tabernacle, his tent. 
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AHO 

huotitAMt A’-M 4 e^ab, t]ie tent or tabernacle 
of the father. 

AHOLiBAn, A-M 4 e-hdh, my tent and my 
tabernacle in her. 

Aholibaiia.h» A’-W-k^bay^^mah^ my taber- 
nacle is exalted. 

Ahban. See Charan. 

Aiiu'mar, a meadow of waters, brother of 
. waters. 

Ahu^zam, their taking possession, vision. 

Ahuz^zah, possession, apprehension, vision. 

Ai, or Ha I, Ay' A, mass, heap. 

Ai'ah, a raven, a vulture, alas, where is it ? 

Ai'ath, an hour. 

Ai'n, an eye, a fountain. 

Aioth, the same as Ai. 

Ajalon, Ad'-jaAoHi a chain, strength, a stag. 

Ak'kub, the print of the foot where any 
creature hath gone, supplantation. 

Alammelech, Al-am'-me-lek, God is king. 

Al'cimus, strong, of strength. 

Al'emeth, a hiding, youth, worlds, upon 
the dead. 

Al'bmis, strength. 

ALE3tAN'DER, onc that assists men, one that 
turns away evil. 

Alexandria, Al-ex-an'-dre^a, the city of 
Alexander 

Alleluia, AUle-W-yah, praise the Lord. 

A'lian, high. 

Al'lon, an oak. 

Allon-bachuth, AV -Ion-bay Acath, the oak 
of weeping. 

Almo'dad, measure of God. 

Al'mon, hidden. 

Al'mon-dib'lathaim, a hiding, a heap of 
fig-trees. 

Alpha, Al'-fah, the first letter of the Greek 
alphabet, marked A. 

Alphbus, AUf^-us, a thousand, chief. 

A'mad, a people of witness, people everlast- 
ing. 

Am'alek, a people that licks up or uses ill. 

Amal'ekites, people descended from Ama- 
lek. 

A^mam, mother, fear of them, people. 

Am ANA, Am-ay'-nahy integrity and truth. 

Amariah, Am-a-ry'-dh, the Lord says, the 
excellency of the Lord. 

Amasa, Am-ay'-sah, a forgiving people, the 
burden of the people. 

Amaziah, Am-a-zy'-ah, the strength of the 
Lord. 

A'mi. See Amam. 

Am^mah, my people. 

Ammi, the same m Ammah. 

Ammihud, Am'-me-hud, people of praise. 

Amminadab, Am-min'-na-dab, prince of the 
people, a people that vows. 

Ammishadbai, Am-me-skad'-day-i, the peo- 
ple of the Almighty. 

Am^mon, the son of my people. 

Am^moniteb, a people descended from Ben- 
ammi, son of Lot. 

Am^non, faithful and true, foster-father. 

Amon, Ay'-mou, faithful, true. 

Am'oritb, bitter, a rebel, a babbler. 

Amos, Ay'-mos^ loading, weighty. 
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Amoz, Ay'-moz, strong, robust. 

Akphipdlis, Am-fip'-po4is, a city encom* 
passed by the sea. 

Amplias, Am'-pie-aSi large, extensive. 

Am^ram, an exalted people, handfuls of corn. 

Amraphel, Am'-ra-fel^ one that speaks at 
hidden things or of ruin. 

Am^zi, strong, mighty. 

A^nab, a grape, a knot. 

Anah, Ap-nah, one who answers or sings, 
poor, afflicted. 

Anak, Ay'-nak, a collar, an ornament. 

An AKIMS, An' -ak-ims. See Anak. 

Anammelech, An-am'-me4ek, answer, song 
of the king. 

A'nan, a cloud, a prophecy. 

Ananias, An-a-ny'-as, the cloud of the Lord. 

Anathoth, An'-a-thotk, answer, affliction. 

Andrew, An'-drue, a stout and strong man. 

Andronicus, An-dron'-ne-kus, a man excel- 
ling others. 

Aner, Ay'-ner, answer, song, affliction. 

An'na, gracious, merciful. 

An'nas, one that answers, that afflicts. 

An'tichrist, an adversary to Christ. 

Antioch, An'-te-ok, instead of a chariot. 

An^tipas, against all. 

Antipatris, An-te-pay'-tris, against his own 
father. 

Apelles, A-pel'-lees, to exclude, to separate. 

Aphek, Ay'-fek, a stream, vigour. 

Apollonia, Ap-po-lo'-ne-ah, perdition. 

Apol''lo 8, one that destroys and lays waste. 

Apollyon, A-pol'-le-on, one that extermi- 
nates or destroys. 

Apphia, Af'-e-ah, that is fruitful. 

Appii-porum, Ap'-pe-i-fo'-rum, a town so 
called from Appius Claudius, whose statue 
was erected there. 

Aquila, Ay - we - lah , an eagle. 

Ar, awaking, uncovering. 

Ara^bia, evening, a place wild and desert ; 
mixtures, because this country was inha- 
bited by different kinds of people. 

Ara'bian, an inhabitant of Arabia. 

A'rad, a wild ass, a dragon. 

A'ram, magnificence, one that deceives. 

Ararat, Ar'-ra-rat, the curse of trembling. 

Araunah, A-ravZ-nah, ark, song, curse. 

Ar'ba, the city of the four. 

Archelaus, AT-kd-lay-us^ the prince of the 
people. 

Archippus, Ar-kipZ-pus, governor of horses. 

Arcturub, Ark-tevZ-rus, a gathering toge- 
ther. 

Ard, one that commands. 

Areli, Ar-e'-Ue, the light or vision of God. 

Arbopagitb, A-re op'-a-yyte, bdonging to 
the council called Areopagus. 

Areopagus, A-re-opZ-a*guSt the hill of Mars $ 
a place where the magistrates of Athens 
held their supreme council $ from 
of Mars,” and wdyoj, “ a hill.” 

Aretas, A r/-tas, one that is agreeable or 
nrtuous. 

Ar^gob, a turf of earth, curse of the well. 

Ariel, Ay' -re-el, the idtar, %ht^ Hon of God- 

Arimathea, Ar-re-ma-the-dk, a lion dead to 



mt 

tbe Lord* or Eamah, a city where 

Samuel dwelt* 

Aftiocu, Af^>^0&, long, your drunkenness, 
your lioo^ 

ARtsTAECHOe, A-riS‘tar'-Jeus, the best prince. 
Aristoeulus, AMs^toh^^bu-lus, a good 
counnellor. 

Aemaoeddon’, •dovtf the mountain 

of Megiddo, of the gospel, of fruits. 
Armenia, Ar^me'-^e-ah^ a province which is 
supposed to take its name from Aram. 
Ar'non, rejoicing, their ark. 

Ar^oer, heath, tamarisk, the nakedness of 
the skin or of the enemy. 

Au'pad, the light of redemption, that lies 
down. 

Arpuaxad, Ar-faJds-adt one that heals or 
releases. 

Artaxerxes, Ar-taks-erJds-es, in Hebrew, 
Artachsasta, the silence of light. 

Artemas, Ar^^te-masy whole, sound, 

Asa, A/sahy physician, cure. 

Asahel, As'-a-^ely the work or creature of God. 
Asaxah, As^-a-uahy the Lord hath wrought, 
Asaph, Ay'^safy one that assembles together. 
Asenath, Asf-e-^nathy peril, misfortune. 
Assuan, vapour, smoke. 

Ash'dod, inclination, a wild open place. 
Ashler, blessedness.* 

As^hiel, the work of Ood. 

A SHIM A, Ashf^e-mahy crime, position, fire of 
the sea. 

Ashkenaz, Ashf-ke^^mZy a fire that distils or 
spreads. 

Ashtaroth, Ash'-ta-roth, flocks, riches. 
Ash'ur, one that is happy. 

Asu^vath, making vestments. 

Asia, muddy, boggy. 

As KELON, weight, balance, fire of infamy. 
Asnap^per, unhappiness, fruitless. 

Assir, prisoner, fettered. 

As'^sos, approaching. 

Assyria, As-sir'-re-a* 

Assyrian, As^sir^^re^an, 

Asyncritxjs, A-$inf>^kre-tu$y incomparable. 
A'tad, a thorn. 

Ata'roth, crowns, counsel of making full. 
ATHALiAH,.4fA-a-fy'-aA, the time of the Lord. 
Athenians, Ath-ed-ne-ans, inhabitants of 
Athens. 

Ath'ens, so called from Athene, Minerva. 
ATtkiAKyAt-ta*ly'^ahy that increases or sends. 
A'vbn, iniquity, force, nches. 

Aitous'tus, increased, majestic. 

Azariah, Az a-ry^-aht assistance, he that 
hears the Lord. 

Azbkah, Az-eei^kahy strength of walls. 

Az oad, a strong army, a gang of robbers. 
Aznoth-tabor, Az'-nothAay'-hoTy the ears 
of Tabor, of choice, purity, contrition. 
Azo'tus, the same as Ashdod. 

A^zub, he that assists, that is assisted. 

B 

Baal, he that rules and subdues. 

Baalau, Ba/»al*ahf her idol, a spouse ; the 
name of a city. 
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BAT 

Baal-berith, idol of the 

covenant. 

Baal-oad, Bay*-nUgud\ the idol of the 
troop, the Lord is master of the troop. 

Baal>uamon, Bay^-aUhay'-mmy one that 
rules a multitude, a populous place 

Baal-hazer, Bay'^al^hay^er, lord of court, 
possessor of grace. 

Ba^al-Her^mon, the possessor of destruction^ 
of a thing devoted to God. 

Ba'ali, my idol or master. 

Ba'alim, idols, masters. 

Ba'alis, a rejoicing, proud lord. 

Baal-meon, Bay'-a/-me'-ou, the idol, the 
master of the house. 

Baal-peor, Bay'-aUpe'-or, master of the 
opening. 

Baal- PER A ziM, Bay^-aUpeZ-a-zim, master, 
or god of divisions. 

Baal-shalisha, Bay'-aUshaV-e-shah, the 
third idol, the third husband. 

Baal-tamar, Bay'-aUtay'-mar, master of 
the palm tree. 

Baal-zebub, Bay^-al ze^-huh, the master of 
dies. 

Baal-zephon, Bay'^aUze'-fony the idol of 
the north, secret 

Baanah, Bay'-a-nahy in the answer, in afflic- 
tion. 

Baa'rah, a flame, purging. 

Baashah, Ba-ay'-shahy in the work, he that 
demands, who lays waste. 

Ba'bel, confusion, mixture. 

Babylon, Bah'^be4on, See Babel. 

Babylonians, Bah-beM-ne-ans. 

Babylonish, Bab4e4o^^nish. 

Baca, Bay'-kahy mulberry-tree. 

Bahurim, Ba4ew'-rm, choice, warlike. 

Ba'jith, a house. 

Balaam, Bay'4amy the old age or ancient of 
the people, without the people. 

Bala'dan, one without rule or judgment, 
ancient in judgment. 

Ba'lak, who lays waste, who laps. 

Ba'mah, an eminence, 

Bakabbas, Bar-ab'-baSy son of the father or 
of confusion. 

Barachel, Bar'^a-kely who blesses God. 

Barachias, Bar^-a-ky^aSy the same as Bara- 
chel. 

Ba'rak, thunder, in vain. 

Bar.je'sus, son of Jesus. 

Bah.jo'na, son of Jona or of a dove. 

Bar^nabas, the son of the prophet or of con- 
solation. 

Bar^sabas, son of return, of rest, of swearing, 

Bartmol'omew, a son that suspends the 
waters. 

Bartimeus, Bar^e-md-uSy the son of Timeus 
or of the honourable. 

Baruch, Bay'-ruky who is blessed, who 
bends the knee. 

Barzillai, Barin' 4a4, made of iron, son 
of contempt. 

Ba^shan, in the tooth, in the change or sleep. 

Bashbmath, Bashf^e-^mathy perfumed, in de-. 
eolation. 

BatB'Sheba, Bath--sk/ff4mk or BM-she4fah^ 



BAT 

the seventh daughter, the daughter of an 
oath. 

Bathshi/a, the daughter of salvation, 
Bb'dao, alone, in friendship. 

Berdan, only, in the judgment. 

Bbel-zbbub, BeeV^zeM, See^ Baal-zebuh. 

Beer, a well, the name of a city. 

Bber-lahai-roi, W^eT4a-hay'-e-roy^ the 
well of him that livcth and seeth me. 

Bber-sheba, Be^^cT'-shef •bahf the well of an 
oath, of satiety, the seventh well. 

Be^eah, half a shekel. 

Bel, ancient, nothing, subject to change. 

Belial, Bet/ Ic’-al, wicked, the devil. 

Belshaz^zar, master of the treasure. 

Belteshaz^zar, who lays up treasures in 
secret, secietly endures pain and pressure, 

Bemaiah, Ben^ay'^yah, son of the Lord, the 
Lord*s building. 

Ben-am^mi, the son of my people. 

Benha'dad, the son of lladad, of noise. 

Bbn'jamin, the son of the right hand. 

Ben^j AMITE, a descendant of Benjamin. 

Benoni, Ben-o^-ny, son of my grief. 

Be'or, burning, mad, beast. 

Berachah, Be/-a-kaht blessing. 

Berjea, Be-reef-ah, heavy, from fidpos, 

Be'rith, covenant. 

Bernice, Ber-ny'^se, one that brings victory. 

Be^sor, glad news, incarnation. 

Be'tah, confidence. 

Beth A BARA, Beth-ab'^ha^ah, the house of 
passage, of anger. 

Beth^'any, the house of song, of affliction, 
of obedience, the grace of the Lord. 

Beth-a'ven, the house of vanity, of strength. 

Beth-birei, Beth-b%r^-re4, the house of my 
Creator. 

Bbth'-car, the house of the lamb, of know- 
ledge. 

Beth-da'gon, the house of corn, of the fish, 
of the god Dagon. 

Beth-didlathaim, Beth-dib^la-thay'^im, the 
house of dry figs. 

Beth'el, the house of God. 

Bethelite, Betk'-el^ite, an inhabitant of 
Bethel. 

Be^tiier, division, in the turtle, in the trial. 

Bethes^da, the house of effusion, of pity. 

Beth-e^zel, a neighbour’s house. 

Bbth-qamul, Beth^gay'-mulf the house of 
recompence, of the weaned, of the camel. 

Beth-haccbrem, Btth-hdkf -‘ke-rem, the house 
of the vineyard. 

Beth-ho'ron, the house of wrath, of the 
hole, of liberty. 

Bbthjesh^imoth, the house of desolation. 

Beth^-lehem, the house of bread, of war. 

Beth-lbhbm-ephratah, Beih'-le^hem-eff - 

rayUah, or eff^^ra4ah, 

Bbth'-lehbm-ju'dah. 

Beth^-lehemitb, an inhabitant of Beth- 
lehem. 

BjpiTH-PE^oR, the house of gaping. 

Bbthphaoe, Betkf-fa-je, the house of the 
mouth, of early figs, 

Bethsaida, Beth^say* the house of 
fruits, of hunters. 
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Bbth-8haw» the house of the tooth, of . 
change, of sleep. 

Beth-shs^mesh, the house of the sun. 

Bethuel, BefA-cio'-el, filiation of God, 

Beulah, Beu/-laht married. 

Bezaleel, in the shadow of 

God. 

Be^zek, lightning, in chains. 

Bichri, Btck'-ry, first-born, in the ram. 

Bxd'kar, m compunction, in sharp pain. 

Bio'than, giving meat. 

Bil^dad, old friendship. 

Bil^ hah, who is old, troubled, confused. 

Bir'sha, in evil, son that beholds. 

Bithiah, Be-lAy'-oA, daughter of the Lord. 

Bith'ron, division, in his examination, 
daughter of the song, of anger, of liberty. 

Bxthynia, Be~thinf -e-aA, violent precipitation. 

Blas'tus, one that sprouts and brings forth. 

Boanerges, Bo-a-n^-jes^ the sons of thun- 
^der ; James and John, the sons of Zebedee. 

Bo'az, or Bo^oz, in strength, in the goat. 

Bochim, Bo'-kim, the place of weeping, of 
mulberry trees. 

Bo^'zez, mud, in the flower. 

Boz'rah, m tribulation or distress. 

Bul, changeable, perishing. 

Buz, despised, plundered. 

Buzi, Bew'-zye, my contempt. 

Buzitb, Bew-zyte, a descendant from Buz. 

C 

Cabul, Kay' •bul, displeasing, dirt 

CiESAR, Seesar, one cut out. 

CiESAREA, ties-a-re^-a, a bush of hair. 

Caiaphas, Kay'-a-fa$, a searcher. 

Cain, Kay'n, possession. 

Cainan, Kay -nan, possessor, one that la- 
ments. 

Ca'lah, good opportunity, as the verdure. 

Ca'leb, a dog, a crow, a basket. 

Caleb-ephuatah, Kay'4eb^ef-ray'4ah or 
ef'-ra-tah, a place so called by a conjunc- 
tion of the names of Caleb and his wife 
Ephratah. 

Calneh, Kal'^my, our consummation, all 
we, as murmuring. 

Cal'no, our consummation, quite himself* 

Cal'vary, the place of a skull. 

Ca'mon, his resurrection. 

Ca^na, zeal, possession, nest, cane. 

Canaan, Kay' -nan, a merchant, a trader. 
The son of Ham, who gave name to the 
land of Canaan. 

Canaanite, Kay'^mnMe, an inhabitant of 
Canaan. 

Candace, Kan-day'se, who possesses con- 
trition. 

Capernaum, Ka-per'»na-um, the field of re- 
pentance, city of comfort. 

Caphtor, Kaf'4or, a sphere, a buckle, a 
hand, doves, those that seek and inquire. 

Cappadocia, Kajff - pa - do ' she -^ a , in iiebrew 
Caphtor. 

Carcas, KaZ-kas^ the covering of a lamb. 

Carchemish, Kat^^ke-mish, a lamb, as taken 
away. 
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a eircumeifted lainb» harvest, vine- 
yard of Ood. 

Cakh&utja, Kar'-me^yte, an inhabitant 
Mount Oarael. 

Car^mi, my vineyard, the knowledge or the 
lamb of the waters. 

Car^pos, fruit, fruitful. 

Casiphia, Ka-se-f/-a, money, covetousness. 

Oas^tor, a beaver. 

Cedron, Setf~dron or Ke/’-dron, black, sad. 

Csnchrea, Senk'-re’^a, millet, small pulse. 

Cephas, See'-fas or Kee^-f as, a rock or stone. 

Cb'sar. See Ceesar. 

Cesarea, jSes-«-ree'-o. See Caesarea. 

Oh ALGOL, Kal'M, who nourishes, sustains 
the whole. 

Oh ALOE A, KaUdee^-a, as demons, as robbers. 

Chaldean, KaUdesf^an, an inhabitant of 
Chaldea. 

Chaldees, KaUdee/, the same as Chaldeans. 

Chare AN, Kar^-ran, a singing, the heat of 
wrath. 

Chbbar, Kt^-har, strength or power. 

Chedorlaomeh, K€f-dor4a-o^~-mtr, as a gene- 
ration of servitude. 

Chemarims, Kemf -a-rims, the name of Baal’s 
priests. 

Chemosh, Ke'-mosh, as handling, as taking 
away. 

Chbnania, Ke-‘na^ny'-ah, preparation, recti- 
tude of the Lord. 

Chbrbthims, Ker'-eth-ims, who cuts, tears 
away. 

Cherethitbs, Ker'-ethMes. See Chercthims. 

Cherith, Kf/^rith, cutting, piercing, slaying. 

Chesed, K^^sed, as a devil, a destroyer. 

Chilbab, KW4e-ah, totality or perfection of 
the father. 

Chili ON, Kil'4e-m, finished, complete, 

Obilmad, KiV^mad, as teaching or learning. 

Cmimham, Kimf-ham, as they, Ske to them. 

Chios, Ky'^os, open, opening. 

Chislbu, Kis^4u, rashness, confidence. 

Cbittim, Chilf4m, those that bruise, gold, 
staining. 

Chiun, an Egyptian God, whom 

some think to be Saturn. 

Chlob, jfiC/o'-e, green herb. 

Chorazin, Ko^ay'-zin, the secret, here is a 
mystery. 

Chushan-bishathaim, Kew'^han-rish^a- 
thay'4m, Ethiopian, blackness of iniquities. 

Chdza, Ke^-zak, the prophet, Ethiopian. 

Cilicia, Sil-isy^~a, which rolls or overturns. 

Clauda, Klav/-dah, a broken voice, a lament- 
able voice. 

Claudia, Klav/^-ah, lame. 

Olb^ment, mild, good, merciful. 

Cleophas, KM^-a-fas, the whole glory. 

CoLOBSB, Ko*hsfses, punishment, correction. 

CoNiAH, Ko-ny'^h, the sla^ngth or stability 
of the Lord. 

Co'RiNtii, which is satisfied, beauty. 

Corin'thians, inhabitants of Corinth. 

Corne'lius, a horn. 

a liar, as slicing away. 

Carscens, Kres^^^sens, growing, increasing. 

Crete, Kre^t, carnal, fleshly. 
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Crbtrb, Kree^ts, inhabitants of Crete. 

Cretians, Kree^-she-anst the same as Cretes. 

Crispus, Kris^^pus, curled, 

Cush, Ethiopians, black. 

Cu8h\n, Etniopia, blackness, heat. 

CusH^i, the same as Cushan. 

Cyprus, Sy'^prm, fair, fairness. 

Cybene, SyW^e, a wall, coldness, meeting, 
a floor. 

Cyrbnians, Sy^ref-ne^ans, people of Cyrcne. 

Cyrbnius, Sy-^rtf >-ne^us, who governs. 

Cyrus, 8y'-rm, as miserable, as heir, the 
belly. 

D 

Dabbasheth, Dab'-ba-sheth, flowing with 
honey, causing infamy. 

Daberath, Dab'-be-rath, word, thing, bee, 
submissive. 

Da'gon, corn, a fish. 

Dalmanutha, DaUm-nev/ 4hah, a bucket, 
leanness, branch. 

Dalmatia, BaUmay^^she-a, deceitful lamps, 
vain brightness. 

Damaris, Damf^a-ris, a little woman. 

Damas'cus, a sack full of blood, similitude 
of burning. 

Dan, judgment, he that judges. 

Dan'iel, judgment of God. 

Da'ra, generation, house of the shepherd, 
companion, race of wickedness. 

Darius, Du-ry'-us, he that inquires and in- 
forms himself. 

Da'than. laws, rites. 

Da'vid, beloved, dear. 

Deb'orah, a word, a bee. 

Decapolis, De~kap'^po4is, a Greek word 
compounded of Hm, ten, and wrfAts, a city, 
because this country contained ten cities. 

Db'dan, their breasts, friendship, uncle. 

Dedanim, Ded'-an4m, descendants of Dedan. 

Del'ilah, poor, head of hair, bucket 

De'^mas, popular. 

Dbmbtrius, De-mf/4re-us, belonging to 
Ceres, to corn. 

Der^be, a sting. 

Deuel, Be-euxUl, the knowledge of God. 

Diana, Dy-ay'-nah, luminous, perfect. 

Di^bon, understanding, abundance of build- 
ing. 

Di'bon-©ad, abundance of sons, h^ppy and 
powerful. 

Didymus, Did'-c-mtts, a twin. 

Di'mon, where it is red. 

Di'nah, judgment, who judges. 

Dxn^habab, she gives judgment. 

Dionysius, divinely touch- 

ed ; from divine, and tubm, I move. 

Diotrbphes, -re-feez, nourished by 
Jupiter ; from 57aj, of Jupiter, and rpittios, 
afoster^hild. 

Do'bg, who actswith uneasiness, a fisherman. 

Dor, generation, habitation. 

Dor'cas, the female of a roe-buck. 

Do'than, the law, custom. 

Drusilla, Dr€w^4ah, watered by the 
dew } from Jpdo'pi, the dew. 
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Dvmau* silence, resemblance. 

BtTBAj Bew^^rah, generation, habitation, 

E 

Easter, Ee^s^er, the passover, a feast of the 
Jews. 

E BAL, a heap, collection of old age. 

E'bed, a servant or labourer. 

Ebed^melech, Etf^ed-m(^4ek, the king’s 
servant. 

Eben-bzer, Eb-en-ed^zer^ the stone of help. 

E'ber, one that passes, anger, wrath. 

Ebiasaph, E-hy'^a-^aff a father that gathers 
together. 

Ei), witness, 

E'den, pleasure, delight. 

E'dom, red, earthy, red earth. 

E'domite, a descendant of Esau, of Edom. 

Edrbi, Ed'-re-i, a very great mass, cloud, 
death of the wicked. 

Eq^lah, heifer, chariot, round. 

Eglaim, Eg-lay'-im, drops of the sea. 

Eo'lon, the same as Eglah. 

E'gypt, in Hebrew, Mizraizn ; that binds or 
straitens, that troubles or oppresses. 

Egyp'tian, an inhabitant of Egypt. 

E'hud, he that praises. 

Ek'ron, barrenness, tom away. 

Ek'ronites, inhabitants of Ekron. 

E'lah, an oak, oath, imprecation. 

E'lam, a young man, a virgin, secret, an age 

E'^lamites, descendants of Elam. 

E'lath, a hind, strength, an oak. 

El-beth'el, the Ood of Bethel. 

El^dad, loved or favoured of God. 

Elealeh, El-€-ay'4eh, ascension or burnt- 
offering of God. 

Eleazar, El-e-ay'-zar, the help or court of 
God. 

El-elohe-israel, EUeUhof 4ie4!/ -ra-el God, 
the God of Israel. 

Elha'nan, grace, gift, or mercy of God. 

E'li, E'li, my God, my God. 

E'li, the offering or lifting up. 

Eli'ab, God my father. 

Elia DA, E4y^-^*da or E4e~ay^^da, the know- 
ledge of God. 

Eliakim, E4i/-a4m, the resurrection of 
God, God the avenger. 

Eli'am, the people of God. 

Eli'as. See Elijah. 

Eliashib, E4y'-a-shih, the God of conver- 
Sion. 

Eliathah, E4y'-a4hahf thou art ray God, 
ray God comes. 

Eliezer, E4e^ee^’>zer, help or court of ray God. 

Elihorbrh, E4e^ho'-rrf, the God of winter, 
of youth. 

Eh^hxj, he is my God himself. 

Eli'jah, God the Lord, the strong Lord. 

Eli^ka, pelican of God. 

E'lim, the rams, the strong, the stags, the 
valleys. » ^ . 

Elimelech, E-ltm'-me-feA?, my God is king. 

Elioenai, El^^'^ii*a4, towards him are 
my eyes, ray fountains, towards him is ray 
poverty or misery. 
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Euphalet, the God of d^livlsp- 

ance. 

Eltphaz, E-W^f&z, the endeavour of God 

Elisabeth, E4iz'-‘a^beth, God Iwith sworn, 
the fulness of God. 

Eli^sha, salvation of God. 

Eli^shah, son of Javan ; it is God, God that 
gives help. 

Eli SHAM AH, E4ish'^a-fnah, God hearing. 

Elishbba, E4i8hf^e4>a. See Elisabeth. 

Elishua, EUe^sheuf ah, God is my salvation. 

Eliud, God is my praise. 

Eli^zur, God is my strength, my rock. 

Elka'nah, God the jealous, the reed of 
God. 

Elmo'dam, the God of measure, of the gar- 
ment. 

Elna'than, God has given. 

E'lon, oak, grove, strong. 

E'lul, cry, outcry. 

Eluzai, God is my strength. 

Elymas, El'-e^mas, in Arabic, a magician. 

E^mims, fears of terrors, people. 

Emmaits, Em-^may'-us or Emf-ma-us, people 
despised. 

Em^mor, an ass. 

E'nam, a fountain or well, the eyes of them. 

En'dor, fountain or eye of generation. 

Ene'as, laudable; from &ty€u>, ‘‘1 praise.” 

En-eglaim, En‘eg4ay'^tm, the eye of the 
calves, of the chariots, of roundness. 

En-gedi, En-ge'-dy, fountain of the goat, of 
happiness. 

En-mi9h'pat, fountain of ludgment. 

Enoch, Ee'-nok, dedicated, disciplined, well 
regulated. 

Enon, Ee'-non, cloud, his fountain. 

Enos, Ee^-nos, fallen man, subject to aD 
kind of evil. 

En-rogel, En-ro'-gel, the fuller’s fountain. 

En-sheme8h, En-she'-mesh, fountain of the 
sun. 

Epaphras, Ep'-pa-fras, covered with foam. 

Epaphroditus, E-paf-ro-dy'4us, agreeable, 
handsome. 

Epenetus, E-pe-n€^4u8, laudable, worthy 
of praise. 

Ephah, Et'-fali, weary, to fly as a bird. 

Ephes-dammim, E'-fez-damf-mtm, the effu- 
sion or drop of blood. 

Ephesians, E-fee'-se-ans, the people of 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus, Ef'-fe-sus, desirable; chief city of 
Asia Minor. 

Ephphatba, Ef^-fa-tha, be opened. 

Ephraim, Ee'^ra-im, that brings forth fruit 
or grows. 

E^phraimitb, a descendant of Ephraim. 

Ephbatab, Eff^my'4ahf abundance, bearing 
fruit. 

Ephrath, Eff^-ratk. See Ephratah. 

Ephrathite, Eff*rath‘ite, an inhabitant of 
Ephratah, or a descendant from Ephraim^ 

Epheon, Ef-ron^ dust. 

Epicureans, i^p-e-ibew-re^-ans, who gives as- 
sistance ; from the Greek imtcofdtx*, 1 help. 

£r, watch, enemy. 

Eras^tus, lovely, amiable. 



ME 

E^a&ch^ lengtl^, liealth, 

Esaias» See Isaiah. 

Esae«bai 3 X>on, that binds 

- joy» or closes the point. 

E^ao, he that does or finishes. 

E^skk, contention. 

Esb-Ea^ax^ the fire of the idol. 

Esh^col, a bunch of grapes, 

Eshtaol, Esh'-ta-oU stout, strong woman. 
Eshtemoa, Esk-te-mo^ -a, which is heard, the 
bosom of a woman. 

Es'^li, near me, he that separates. 

Es'wom, the dart of joy, division of the song. 
Esther, Ess'-ter, secret, hidden. 

E'^tam, their bird or covering. 

E'iham, their strength or sign. 

E'^than, strong, the gift of the island. 

Ethan iM, Ethf-an-im, strong, valiant. 
Ethbaal, Eth-bay^-at, towards the idol, he 
that rules. 

Ethiopia, Ee-the^o'-pe-a, in Hebrew, Cush, 
blackness ; in Greek it signifies heat, from 
Mw, I bum, and face, 

Ethiopians, Ee4he-(/ -pecans, Africans. 
Eubulus, Ytw^-hu4us, a prudent counsellor. 
Eunice, Yew-ny'-se, gooa victory. 

Euodias, YewW-de-as, sweet scent. 
Euphrates, Yew-fray^-tes, that makes 
fruitful. 

Euroc'lyoon, the north-east wind. 
Eutychus, Yew'-te’-kus, happy, fortunate. 
Eve, living, enlivening. 

Evil-merodach, Mi^-vil-me->r(/~dak, or 
mtr^^o^ak, the fool of Merodach, despis- 
ing the bitterness of the fool. 

Ezekiel, E-zee'^ ke-el, the strength of God. 
E^zel, going abroad, distillation. 
Ezion-oeber, E^-ze-on-ge^-ber, the wood of 
the man, counsel of the man, of the strong. 
Ez^ra, a helper. 

F 

Fe'lix, happjr, prosperous. 

Fes'tus, festival, joyful. 

Fortuna'tus, happy, prosperous. 

G 

Gaal, Gay^^al, contempt, abomination. 
Gaash, Gay'-ash, tempest, overthrow. 
Gabbatha, Gab'‘ba4ha, high, elevated. In 
Greek, lithostrotGS, paved with stones. 
Ga'briel, (iod is ray strength. 

Gad, a band, happy, armed and prepared. 
Iiadarenes, Gad-a-ree^ns, surrounded, 
walled. 

Gad'di, my happiness, my troop, a kid. 
Gaduiel, Gaff^de^l, goat of God, the Lord 
is my army. 

Gadites, QuiY-dites, descendants of Gad. 
iiAius, Gg/^-us, lord, an earthly man. 
Galati^, GaL4ty^»sh€-4i, white, of the colour 
of milk. 

Gaijitians, Oal^<i^'-<she4ms, bom in Galatia. 
Oax^anum, GaY-ba*mmt a gum, sweet spice. 
Galebu, Oar-e-ed, the heap of witness. 
GAiJtLEE, GuKMee, wheels revolution, heap. 
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Galileans, GaUle4eY4ms, inhabitants of 
Galilee. 

Gal'lim, who heap up, cover, roll. 

Gal^ijo, he that sucks or lives upon milk. 

Gama'libl, recompence, camel, weaned of 
God. 

Gam^madibs, soldiers placed in the towers 
of Gammade, 

a town of Phenicia. 

Ga'tam, their lowing, their touch. 

Gath, a press. 

Gath-rim^mon, the press of the granite, 
exalted press. 

Ga'za, strong, a goat. 

Ge'ba, a hill, a cup. 

Ge^bal, bound, limit. 

Ge'bim, grashoppers, height. 

Gedaliah, Ged-a4y'^ah, God is my great- 
ness, fringe of the Lord. 

Gehazi, Ge4ay'-zy€, valley of sight, of the 
breast. 

Gemari'aii, accomplishment of the Lord. 

Gennesaret, Gen-nesY-a-^ret, or Jen»nesY4X-- 
ret, the garden or protection of the prince. 

Genubath, Genf ^xi^bath, theft, garden or 
protection of the daughter. 

Gb^ra, pilgrimage, dispute. 

Gb'bah, the twentieth part of a shekel. 

Ge'rar. See Gera. 

Gergesenes, GeY-^ge^eens, those who come 
from pilgrimage or from fight. 

Gerizim, GeY^re-zim, cutters. 

Ger^shom, a stranger there, a traveller of 
reputation. 

Ger'shon, his banishment, the change of 
pilgrimage. 

Ge'shur, the sight of the valley, the vale of 
the ox or the wall. 

Geshuritbs, Geshf-u-rytes, inhabitants of 
Geshur. 

Gb'ther, the vale of trial, of searching, the 
press of inquiry. 

Gethsemane, Geth-sem'^a-ne, a very fat 
valley. 

Giah, Gy'^ah, to guide, draw out, a sigh. 

Gibeah, GW-e-^ah, a hill. 

Gib'eon, hill, cup, that which is without. 

Gib'^eonites, people of Gibeon. 

Gio^eon, he that bniises, cutting off iniquity. 

Gihon, Gy' hm, valley of grace, impetuous. 

Gilboa, Gilf-ho-ah, revolution of inquiry. 

Gilead, Gfil'-Ic-crf, the mass of testimony, 

Gileadites, GiY4e^ad4tes, the inhabitants 
of Gilead. 

Gil'gal, wheel, revolution, heap. 

Giloh, Gy'4oh, he that rejoices, overturns, 
or discovers. 

Gilonitb, Gy'^lo^nite, "m 

Girgashitb, GtY^gMMte, who arrives from 
pilgrimage. 

Gittitb, a wine-press. 

Gob, cistern, grashopper, eminence. 

Gog, roof, covering. 

Go^lan, passage, revolutton, 

Gol'ootha, a neap of skulls. 

Gou'ath, revolutmn, discovery, heap. 

Gopher, to finish, aceomphsh, a consumer. 

Gomor^rah, a rebellious peo|de. 



GOS 


Go'shew, approaching, drawing near. 

Go ZAN, flrace, pasture, nourishing the body. 
Grecia^ wee^-she^a, Greece, the country 
of the Greeks. ^ 

Grecians, Greif'^^she^ans, Greeks, the inhabit- 
ants of Greece, 

Gur, the young of a beast, dwelling, fear. 
Gurba al, the whelp of the Governor. 

H 

IIabakkuk, Ha^ “a-kuk, he that embraces, a 
wrestler. 

Hachaliah, Hak-a4y^>.ahf who waits for the 
Lord. 

Hachilah, Hak'-e-lah, my trust is in her, 
Ha'^dad, joy, noise. 

Habadezea, Uay'^dad-e^-zer, the beauty of 
assistance. 

Hadad-rimmon, Hay^-dad-rim'-mon, the 
voice of height, the invocation of Riramon, 
a god of the Syrians. 

Hadas'sah, a myrtle, joy. 

Hado'ram, their beauty, power, praise. 
Hadrach, Hay'-drak, point, joy of tender- 
ness, your chamber. 

Ha'gar, a stranger, that fears. 

Hagarenes, Hay'-gar~eens, of the family of 
Hagar. 

Hagarites, Hay^~gar4tes. See Hagarenes. 
Haggai, Hag'^ga-i, feast, solemnity. 
Hag'gith. rejoicing, 

Hak'katan, li tle. 

Halleluiah, Hal-le-h^-yah, praise the Lord. 
Ham, hot, brown. 

Ha'man, noise, tumult, he that prepares. 
Ha'math, anger, heat, a wall. 

Hammedatha, Ham-med' a~ihah, or Ham- 
me day'-thahj he that troubles the law. 
Ha'mon-gog, the multitude of Gog. 

Ha'mor, an ass, clay, wine. 

Ha'mul, godly, merciful. 

Hamu^'tal, the shadow of his heat, the heat 
of the dew. 

Hanameel, Han-am'-e-el, or Han-am-e(/-el, 
grace or pity from God. 

Hananesl, Han-an-eef-el, mercy of God. 
Hanani, Han-ay'-ny, my grace or mercy. 
Hanani'ah, grace or mercy of the Loref. 
Han'^nah, gracious, merciful, taking rest. 
Ha^noch, dedicated. 

Ha'nun, gracious, merciful, he that rests, 
Ha^ran, mountainous country, which is en- 
closed. 

Harbo^nah, his destruction or dryness. 
Ha^rod, astonishment, fear. 

Haroshetu, Har-o'-shetht agriculture, si- 
lence, vejMldl of earth, forest. 

HashmoVah, diligence, enumeration, em- 
bassy, present. 

Ha^tach, he that strikes. 

Havilah, HatZ-e-lah, that suffers pain, 
brings forth, declares to her. 

Havoth-jair, Hay'^voth-jay'-ir, villages that 
enlighten. 

Hazaeu* that sees God. 

Hazarmaveth, Uffy'-zar-m^-veth, court or 
dwelling of death. 
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Hazblblponi, Ha/-zel-el-po'-ny, shade, sor- 
row of the face. 

Hazsroth, Haz-eef -rotk, villages, court. 
Ha'zor, court, hay. 

He'ber, one that passes, anger. 

He'brews, descended from Heber. 
He'bron, society, friendship, enchantment. 
Heoai, or Hege, Heg'-a-i, meditation, word, 
separation. 

Hb'lam, their army, trouble, or expectation. 
Hel'bon, milk, fatness. 

Heldai, Hel'-da4, or HeUday^-i^ the world. 
He^li, ascending, cliraliing up. 
Hel'katii-haz^urim, the field of strong men, 
of rocks. 

He'man, their trouble, their tumult, much. 
Hen, grace, quiet. 

Hepheii, Hee-fer, a digger or delver. 
Hephzi-bah, Hef-ze bah, my pleasure. 
IIer'mes, Mercury, gain, refuge. 
IIermogenes, Hfr-mof-e-neSt begotten of 
Mercury, of lucre. 

Her'mon, anathema, destruction. 
Her'monites, the inhabitants of Hermon. 
Herod, Her^-rod, the glory of the skin. 
Herodians, He-ro'-de-ans. 

Hero'dias, the wife of Herod. 

Herodion, He-ro^-de-on, song of Juno. 
Hesh'bon, invention, industry, thought, he 
that hastens to understand. 

Heth, trembling, fear. 

Hetu'lon, fearful dwelling, his covering. 
Hezeki'ah, strong in the Lord. 

Hez'ron, the dart of joy, division of the 
song. 

Hiddai, Hid'-da-if praise, cry. 

Hiddekel, Htd'-de-kel, a sharp voice. 

Hi'el, the life of God. 

Hierapolis, Hy-er-ap'-po4is, holy city. 
Higgaion, Hig-gay'-e-on, meditation. 
Hilki'aii, God 18 my portion, the Lord’s 
gentleness. 

Hil'lel, praising folly, Lucifer. 

Hin'nom, there they are, their riches. 
Hi'ram, exaltation of life, their whiteness, 
he that destroys. 

Hi/tites, who are broken or fear. 

Hi'vitls, wicked, bad, wickedness. 

Ho'bab, favoured and beloved. 

Ho'bah, love, friendship, secrecy. 

Hog'lah, his festival, his dance. 

Hophisti, Hoff'-nty he that covers, my fist. 
Hor, who conceives, shows, 

Ho'keb, desert, destruction, dryness. 
Hor-hagidqad, Hor-ha^gidd -gad, hill of 
felicity. 

Hob^mah, devoted to God, destruction. 
Horonaim, Hor-o^nai/-m, anger, raging. 
Horonite, Hor^-o-nytef anger, fury, liberty. 
Hose A, and Ho shea, Ho-zee'-a, and Hom 
8he(/-a, Saviour. 

Hul, infirmity, bringing forth children. 
Hul^dah, the world, a prophetess. 

Hur, liberty, whiteness, cavern. 

Hushai, Uev/-8ha-i, their haste, sensuality, 
or silence. 

Huz^zab, molten. 

Hymbneus, Hy-fBpfi.iee'-tts, nuptial, marriage. 



IBH 


JEH 


Ib'har, election, he that js chosen 
IciiABOD) Ik'-a-bod, wliere is the glory ? 
IcoNiUM, l-ko^-ne-um, from iVw, ** I come.” 
Id'do, his hand, j)owei% ])riutie, witness. 
Idumea, Id^rw-mee'-o, red, earthy. 

Igdali'a, the greatness of the Lord. 
lOoN, look, eye, fountain 
Illyiucum, J/4i/-re-kinn, joy, rejoicing. 

jilcnitude, repletion, circumcision 
Immav'oel, a name given to oiir Loid Jesus 
(!hnst, signifying, God with us. 
a rehcl, changing. 

India, hZ-de-u, praise, law. 
jpnEDKiAn, If-fr-dt/'-nh, or If -f e-dec' -ally the 
redein]>tion ot the Loid. 

Tua, c ty. watch, Sjioil, lieaj) of vision 
1 'r 'D, wdd ass, heap of descents, of empire. 
Iruah, l-nf'-]nky the fear, vision, or protec- 
tion ot the Loid 
Isaac, I' zak, laughter. 

IsAi vii, ]-zo}/-yah, or Lzay'-e ah, the salva- 
tion of tlie Loid 

I&CAH, Ls'-kahy he that anoints, or covers 
IscAiiior. ls-ka)'-re is thought to signify 
a native of the town of Iscaiioth 
IvSh'hak, empty, forsaken, abandoned. 
l.suLn-iJENnn, ls/Z~hy bee'-nobyha that sits in 
the piophety, conversion 
IsH-BosiiETii, Ul/~h(hshefh^ a man of shame. 
IsHMAEL, hh -7na el, God who hears 
Lsini vrLiThs, Ish'-ma-cl-iteSy the jiostcntyof 
Ihlirnael. 

IsRAKi , Is' ra-el, a prince with God, jirct ail- 
ing with God, that wu\stlcth ^Mth God 
IsRAELiTLs, ]s'-T o-el-iles, the postciity of 
Ihiael, or Jacob. 

IssACiiAH, LZ-sa-kar, price, reward. 

Italian, Ltal' e-av, belonging to Italy. 
Italy, iZ-ta-hy a Latin word that has its 
oiiginal fiom vituhis, or infnla, “a calf,” 
or fi orn a king called Italus. 

Itii'amar, island of the jialm-tree, woe to the 
palm or change. 

Ithiel, Ith'-e-cl, God with me, sign. 

I iHREAM, JtlZ-re-am, excellence of the people. 
It UREA, It-u-ree'-a, which is guarded, a coun- 
try of mountains. 

I'vAii, iniquity. 

J 

Jaalam, Ja-ay'-lam, hidden, young man, 
kids. 

Jaazania, Jn ciz-n’^mf-ahy whom the Lord 
will hear, the balances, the arms. 

Ja'dal, winch glides away, produces. 
Jab'rok, evacuation, disbipation. 

Ja'wlsh, dr} ness, confusion, shame, 

J Mirsu-GiLEAi), Jay'-besh-fjtZ-e-ad, 

Ja'dlz, .sonow, trouble. 

Ja^iin, he that understands, he that builds. 
.1 All NULL, Jab'-ne-el, building or understand- 
ing of (h)d. 

Jaciiin, Jaif-kiriy that strengthens. 

Ja'coo, he that supplants, the heel. 

Ja'el, he that ascends, a kid 
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Jah, the everlasting God. 

Ja'haz, dispute, going out of the Lord. 
Jahaza, Ju-hay'-zn, the same as Jabaz. 

Jair, Jay'-cr, iny light, who diffuses light 
Jairus, Jay'-e-i us or Ja-i'-rus, is enlightened. 
Jam'bues, the sea with poverty, 

James, the same as Jacob. 

Jan'na, who speaks, who answers, affliction. 
Jannes, Jan'-neZy the same as Janna. 
Japiieth, Jay'fethy persuades, handsome 
Japhia, Ja-fy'-ahy which enlightens, groans 
Ja'rfb, a revenger. 

Ja'iifd, he that descends or commands. 
Ja'sukr, righteous. 

Ja'son, he that cures, that gives medicines. 
Ja'van, that deceive.s, clay. 

Ja'zer, assistrince, he that helps. 

Ji'/ni^s, treads under foot, contemns. 
Jkb''v^ttls, inhabitants of Jehus. 

Jeconi'ah, preparation or steadfastness of 
llic Lord 

Jeddi'i l, the knowledge or joy of God. 

Ji DID MI, JciZ-f/y-f/r///, well-beloved, amiable. 
^VAnm\'lly Jed~c^dy'~ahy beloved of the Loid. 
JLDUTiirN, Jed-eu/-fhiw or Jed'-ew-thuny his 
law, V ho gives praise 

J LG \ u-sAii ADUTii A , Je' -gar-say-lut-dew' -tho , 
the heap of witnessing. 

Ji.iiOAUA/, Je-ho-ay'-huz, the piize or pos- 
session of the Lord. 

Jf.iio^\sit, the fire or victim of the Lord 
Jlhoiai HiN, J e-hoy' -a-k in, preparation or 
sliength of the I-iord. 

Jliioiada, Je-hoy'-a-daky knowledge of the 
Loid. 

Jeuoiakim, Je-hoy'-a-kimy the resinroction 
of the Lord. 

Jeiion'admi. Sec Jonadab 
Jliio'ram, exaltation, i ejected of the Lord. 
Jeiiosij'aphat, God judges 
Jliu/v AH, the incomiimriicahle name of God, 
self-existing. 

Jehovau-jiukii, Je-ho'-rah-jy'-rey, the Lord 
Tvill see or ))rovide, will be manifested. 
JeiioVah-ni&'si, the Lord rny banner 
Jehovah-shalom, Je-h(/ •rah-shay'-lom or 
shai-loniy the Lord send peace. 
jEiio'vAn-snAM''MAii, the Lord is there. 
Jeho'vah-tsid'kenu, the Lord our righte- 
ousness. 

Jehu, Jf-heWy he that is or exists 
Jliiitdijaii, praise of theLord. 

Jemi'ma, handsome as the day. 

Jlpiitiiah, Jef'4hahy he that opens. 
Jepiutnneh, Je-fvn'-nehy he that beholds. 
Je'rah, the moon, to scent or smell. 
Jerahmlel, Je-ram'-me-ely mercy or love of 
God. 

Jeremi'ah, grandeur of the Lord. 

Jericho, Jtr -re-koy his moon, sw’^eet smell 
Jer'imoth, eminences, he that fears or re- 
jects death. 

Jerobo'am, fighting against, increasing the 
people. 

Jeuuubaal, Jer-ub-hay'aly he that revenges 
the idol, let Baal defend his cause. 
Jerudbesheth, j e-rub' -be-sKethy let the idol 
of confusion defend itself. 



J.AM 


JER 


Jeru'^salem, the vision or possession of 
peace. 

Jeru'sha, be that possesses the inheritance, 
exiled. 

Jeshimon, Jeshf -e-mon, solitude, desolation. 
Jkshua, Jcsh'-^u^ay a Saviour. 

.Ieshurun, Jeah^evZ-run, upright. 

J Ls'sE, to be, my present. 

Jesui, JeZ-u-iy who is equal, flat country. 
Jesuites, Jts'-u-iieSf the posterity of Jesui. 
Je^'sus, the holy name Jesus, Saviour, who 
feuvetli his people from tlieir sins. 

Je^theu, he lhat excels, remains, searches. 
Jeti/ro, his excellence or posterity 
Je'tur, he that keeps, succesaiori, moun- 
tainous. 

Je^jsh, devoured, gnawed by the moth. 
Jew, iIews, so called from Judah. 

Jew'ess, Jew'ish, Jew^ux' 

Jez^cuel, island of the habitation, woe to 
the habitation, isle of the dunghill. 

Jezi{ AiiiAii, Jez-ra-h/-ali^ the Lord is the 
east, the Lord arises. 

Jezkell, Jez'-re vl or Jez-reZ-elf seed of 
(jod, dropping of the friendship of God. 
Je/reet.ite, J(^z'-re-d-ite or Jiz-reZ-(4-ifv, 
an inhaliitant of Jezrcel. 

JiDLAini, Jid'4af, he that distils, hands 
joined. 

Jo'ar, paternity, hax’ing a father, voluntary 
•lo^Aii, who has a brother, brother of the 
Loi d. 

JoAN^NA, the grace or mercy of the Lord 
Jo'asii, who despairs, burns, is on fire. 

JoR, he that creeps, cries, or speaks out of a 
hollow place. 

JociiEBED, Johf-he-hed, glorious, honourable, 
a pei'hon of merit, the glory of the Loid. 
Jo'^EL, that wills, commands, or swears. 
JoEZEH, Jo-ce'-rer, he that aids. 

JohiA, who enlivens and gives life. 
Joiia'^nan, who IS liberal and grants favour. 
John, the gift or mercy of the Lord. 
JoK^'snAN, hard, difiicult, scandalous 
Jok''tan, small, disgust, weanne&s, dispute. 
JoN^ADAR, who acts in good earnest. 

Jo'naii, or Jo'nas, a dove, he that oppress, es. 
JoN^ATiiAN, given of (iod. 

Jop^PA, beauty, conielineKSS. 

Jo^RAM, to cast, elevated 
Jor'dan, the river of judgment, that rejects 
judgment, descent. 

Jo^RiM, he that exalts the Lord. 

Jo^'sE, raised, who exists or pardons. Saviour 
Joseph, Jo'-sff, increase, addition. 

Joses, Jo'-sez. See Jose. 

Josh'ua, the Lord, the Saviour. 

JosriAH, the fire of the Lord. 

Jo^TiiAM, perfection of the Lord. 

JuBAL, Jew'Jjal, he that runs, he that pro- 
duces, a trumpet. 

Jubilee, JeuZ-be-Ue, a feast of the Jews, 
every fiftieth year; in Hebrew, Johcl, a 
ram’s horn, or a trumpet, by which the 
jubilee year was proclaimed. 

Ju^DAH, the praise of the Lord. 

Ju'das, the same as Judah. 

Judea, Jew-deZ-a, a country. 
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Ju'lia, downy ; from Waos, “ down.” 
Ju'lius, the same Juba. 

Ju'nia, from Juno, or hoin jiwentus, youth. 
Jupiter, Jeto^-pe ter, as if it worejuvans pater, 
the father that hclpeth. 

Jus'tus, just, upiight. 

K 

Kabzeel, Kab^-ze-el, the congregation of 
God. 

Ka'di.sh, holiness 

Kadlsu-rarnea, Kay^-desh-ha/-ne~a or bar- 
nee'-ah, hohnc&s oi an inconstant son, of 
the coin, ot ]uinlv 
Kad'miel, God of iihing. 

Ki/dar, blackiicft'i, sorrow 
Kldlmaii, iud^-de-mah, oiicntal. 

KhHEMOTii, Ked^~d('~t)infh, old age, orientals. 
Klu^aii, Ki/JaJf, slic tlial divides or cuts. 
Klmupl, (I, (lod is iiscn 

Kl'^naz, this nest, lamentation, possession. 
Ke'nites, possession, lamentation, nest. 
Keri'.v iiAPPUcn, K<Z-ien-hap^-pak, the horn 
or child of bcaiily 

Kriiurru, AVZ-ie-o///, the cities, the callings. 
Ki.ruitAH, lie that burns or makes 

the mcense to fume, oiii»nfciouN. 

Klzia, K<‘-zi/-ah, su[>('iiH'icb, angle, casvsia 
Kc'ziz, oiul, eAtremity 
K I RR07 ii-ii v'l TA A V A 11 , Kib^ •rotkJiatda'i/^a^ 

rah, the graves of hist 
Kii/ron, obscuiity, obscure 
Kir, a city, a wall, a meeting 
KiR-HARASLTii, 7vbi-//a/-ru-,sc//i, the ci^y of 
the buii. 

KmiM.i\sm,Kii^-c-ath-oi/-im, the two cities, 
the callings. 

Kii/jath, (ity, vocation, lesson, meeting. 
Kiu'iAin-AR^EA, the city of tour. 
KirOxVth-a'riat, (ity of cities, the uty of 
tho^e that v atch 

Kti/jatiI'R'\^al, the city of lieal, of those 
that command, of tlmse that po-.scss 
Kir lAT ii-j LARI M , h ir'-jaih-jZ-^a-i tin, the city 
of woods. 

Kii/ja'iii-s\n'isaii, the city of the bush, of 
enmity. 

KiRjAiii-sEPriLR, Ku'-jnth-see -fer, the city 
of letter^, ot the book 
Kish, haid, dilbcult, straw 
Ki&'ron, making swett, peifuming 
Kit'^tim, they tluit bi uisc, gold, colouring. 
Kc/-iiArii, coiig legation, obedience, to make 
blunt. 

Koh AT HITES, Ko'-haih-ifes, the posterity of 
I\o4iath 

Ko'rah, bald, fiozen 

L 

La'ban, white, shining, gentle. 

Lacihsh, huy'-kish, she walks, who exists of 
himself 

La'ei., to (lod, to the Ahnighly. 

Laii'mi, my bread, my war. 

La^'ish, a hon 

La'mecii, poor, made low, who is struck. 
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Laodicea, just people. 

Laodiceanb, hay ^’■de-’See' •arts, inhabitants 
of Laodicea. 

Lapidoth, Lap'^pe^doth, enlightened, lamps, 
Lazarus, Laz'-^za-rus, the help of (lod. 
Le'ah, weary, tired. 

Leb^'anon, white, incense. 

Lebbeus, heb~be(/<-uSt a man of heart. 
Lehabim, Jj/~ha’htm or Le-hay^Mm, dames, 
the points of a sword. 

Le^hi, juw-bone. 

Lem'iiel, God with them. 

Lis'vi, who is held and associated. 

Ljs'vites, the posterity of Levi. 

JiiB^NAu, Lib'ni, white, whiteness. 

Libya, in Hebrew, Lubim, the 

heart of the sea. 

JiiBYANs, Lib'-e-aTis, the people of Libya. 
Lt'^nus, nets. 

Lo-am^mt, not ray people. 

Lohs, better. 

Lo-ruiiamah, Lo-ru-hai/^ma1iy not having 
obtained mercy, not pitied. 

Lot, wTapt up, myrrh, rosin. 
liu'cAS, luminous. 

Lu'cifer, Lu'-se-fer, bringing light. 

Lucius, Lu^’sUe-us See Lucas. 

Lud, maturity, generation. 

Luke. See Lucas. 

Luz, separation, departure. 

Lycaonia, Jjy-ka-o~ne-a, she-wolf. 

Lyd'da, the name of a city, 

Lysa'nias, that drives away sorrow. 
Lvs'tra, that dissolves or disperses. 

M 

Maacuah, May^-a-kah, to squeeze. 
Maaseiaii, Ma-a^y^-^ah, the work of the 
Lord. 

Macedonia, Mas^se-do'-ne-a, adoration, pros- 
tration. 

Machir, May'Mr, he that sells or knows. 
Maciipelah, Mak’‘p€d'4ah, double. 
Magdala, May'-da-lah, tower, greatness. 
Magdalene, Mag'^da4€i'-ue, tower, grand, 
elevated. 

Ma^'qog, roof, that dissolves. 
Magor-missabib, May^’-gor-mi/sa-bib, fear, 
round about. 

Mahalaleel, Ma4ia4a-lee'-€l, lie that 
praises God. 

Mahalath, Ma4my'4ath, melodious song, 
infirmity. 

Mahanaim, Ma4ia-nay^4m, the two fields or 
armies. 

Maher-shalal-uash-baz, May'-er^shal'^aU 
hashf-baZt making speed to the spoiL 
Mah^lah, the same as Mahalath. 

Mah'lon, song, infirmity. 

Makkedah, Mald^ke-dah, adoration, pros- 
tration. 

Malcham, Mat-kam, their king. 
Malchi-Siiua, Mal'^e-sheu/^ak, my king is 
a saviour. 

Malchus, MaV-kus, king or kingdom. 
Mam^mon, riches. 

Mam^rb, rebellious, bitter, that changes. 
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Man ABN, Man'-a^en or Ma^nay^-em^ a com- 
forter, he that conducts them. 

Manas^seh, forgetfulness, he that is forgot- 
ten. 

Maneh, May-neht a species of money. 

Manoah, Ma-no'-ah, rest, a present. 

Ma'on, house, crime. 

Ma'iia, bitterness. 

Ma'rah, the same as Mara. 

Mar^cus, polite, shining. 

Mark, the same as Marcus. 

Mars-iiill', the place where the judges of 
Athens held their supreme council. 

Mar'tiia, who becomes bitter. 

Ma'ry, exalted, bitterness of the sea, mis- 
tress of the sea. 

Masrekaii, MaZ-re-kah, whistling, hissing. 

Mas'sah, temptation. 

Ma'tiu, rain, prison. 

Mat^tan, the reins, the death of them. 

MATfATHiAS, Mat-ta-thy'-^as, the gift of the 
Lord. 

Mat'that, gift, he that gives. 

Matth'ew, given, a reward. 

Matthias, Ma4hy'->as, See Mattathias. 

Maz'^zaroth, the twelve signs. 

Me'dad, he that measures, the water of love. 

Me'dan, judgment, process, measure, cover- 

iiig. 

Medes, Mee'dsj people of Media. 

Media, Mee'-de-a, measure, covering, abun- 
dance. 

INIegiddo, Me-gid'^do, that declares, his pre- 
cious fruit. 

Mbgiddon, Me-gid^ -doriy the same as Megid- 
do 

Mehetabel, Me-het'4a4)elf how good is 
God ! 

Mehujael, Me-hu-jay'-el, who proclaims 
God, God that blots out. 

Melcut, Mel^-ky, my king, my counsel. 

MEi.cuizh:T}EK, Mel-ki 2 /-ze-dek, king of righ- 
teousness. 

Melita, M€4y 4a or Me4ee4a, afibrding 
honey. 

Memphis, Mem'-Jis, by the mouth. 

Memucan, Me-mew'^kan, impoverished, to 
prepare, certain, true. 

Menaiiem, Men^^na-hem, comforter, who 
conducts them. 

Mene, Mee^ney who reckons, who is counted. 

Mephibosheth, Me-Jib'4)o~sheth, out of my 
mouth proceeds reproach. 

Me'rab, he that fights, he that multiplies. 

Merabi, Me-ray'-ry, bitter, to provoke. 

Mercu'rius, a false God ; from the Latin 
word mercariy “ to buy or sell,^^ because 
he presided over merenandise ; in Greek, 
hermesy “ orator’* or interpreter.’* 

Merib-baal, Mer*W4)a^al or Afer'-i6-6a^'-o/, 
rebellion, he that resists Baal, and strives 
against the idol. 

Meribah, Mer'-^re-bahy dispute, quarrel. 

Mbrodach, Me/-ro-^ak, bitter, contrition ; 
in Syriac, the little lord. 

M erod ach-b ala dan, Mer^-To-4dk4)aV 4a-dan 
or ba-lay^dany who creates contrition, the 
son of death, of thy vapour. 
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Mb^bom^ eminences^ elevations. 

Me'roz, secret, leanness. 

Meshach, Mee^^shak, that draws with force, 
that surrounds the walerb. 

Meshech, Mee'^hek, who is drawn by force, 
shut up, surrounded. 

Meshelemiah, Mesh-el-e^my^^ah, peace, per- 
fection, retribution of the Lord. 
Mesopotamia, Mes-o-po-tay'-me^a, in He- 
brew, Aramnaharaim, that is, “Syria of 
the two rivers.” In Greek it also signifies 
between two rivers ; ” from Macros, ** mid- 
dle,” and w6rafios, “ river.” 

Messiah, Mes-si/~ah^ anointed. 
Me'thbg-am'mah, the bridle of bondage. 
JMethusael, MC’-thevD^-sa-el, who demands 
his death. 

MEpiusELAH, Me-thevZ-se-lah, he has sent 
his death. 

Mi'cah, poor, humble, who strikes, is there. 
Micaiah, My-^kay'-e-ah, who is like to God ? 
the lowliness of God. 

Michaiaii, My-kay'-e-ah, Michael, Mi/^ka- 
e/, the same as Micaiah. 

Michal, My'-kal, who is it that has all? 
who is perfect ? 

Michmasii, Mikf-mashi he that strikes, the 
poor taken away. 

Midian, Midf^de-an, judgment, measure, 
covering. 

Midianites, Mid^~de-an4tes, people of Mi- 
dian. 

Mig'dol, a tower, greatness. 

Mig^'-ron, fear, a barn, from the throat. 
Mil'cah, mieen. 

Mil'com, tlieir king. 

Miletum, My4ee'4im, red, scarlet. 

Mil^lo, fulness, repletion. 

Min'ni, disposed, reckoned. 

Min'nith, counted, prepared. 

Miriam, Mir'-rc-am, exalted, bitterness of 
the sea, mistress of the sea. 

Mis'gab, the high fort or rock. 

Mishael, MisJv-a-el, asked for, lent, God 
takes away. 

Misrephoth-maim, Mis'-r€-foth~may'4m, the 
burnings of the waters, furnaces where 
metals are melted. 

Mitylene, Mit-e4€(/^ne, purity, press. 
Mi'zar, little. 

Miz'pah, a sentinel, speculation, that waits 
for. 

Miz^'peh, the same as Mizpah. 

Mizraim, Miz~ray'4m, tribulations, in straits. 
Mnason, Nay^-son, a diligent seeker, be- 
trothing, an exhorter 
Mo'ab, of the father. 

Mo'abites, M(/~abMeSf the descendants of 
Moab. 

Moladah, MoV-a-dah or Mo-hy^-dah, birth, 
generation. 

Molech, Mo'Aeky king. 

Moloch, Mo^4oK the same as Molech. 
Mobdecai, Mor'-de4ay, contrition, bitter 
bruising ; in Syriac, pure myrrh. 

Mori'ah, bitterness or fear of the Lord. 
Mosera, Mo^see'-ra, Moseroth, Mo-see'-roth, 
erudition, discipline, bond. 
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Mouses, taken out of the water. 

Mu'shi, he that touches, withdraws himself. 

My'ra, from I flow, pour out, weep. 

Mysia, Mish'-e^a, criminal, abominable. 

N 

Naaman, Na-ay'-man, beautiful, agreeable, 
that prepares himself to motion. 

Naamathite, Na-ay^~ma4hiie, of Naamath. 

Naashon, Na-ash'-on, that foretels, serpent. 

Na^'bal, a fool, senseless. 

Na'both, words, prophecies, fruits. 

Na'dab, free and voluntary gift, prince. 

Nagge, Nat/^gee, brightness 

Naharai, Na-kar^-ra-i, or Na-ha-ray^-i, my 
nostrils, hoarse, hot. 

Naiiash, Nay'4ash, snake, one that fore- 
tels, brass. 

Na'hor, hoarse, hot, angry. 

Nahshon, Nay-'shon. See Naashon. 

Na'iium, comforter, penitent, their guide. 

Na'in, beauty, pleasantness. 

Naioth, Nay^-e-olh, beauties, habitations. 

Naomi, Na-o'-rny, beautiful, agreeable. 

Naphish, Nay^flsh, the soul, he that re- 
freshes himself, that respires; in Syriac, 
that multiplies. 

Napiitali, Naf^4a-ly, comparison, likeness, 
that fights. 

Narcissus, Nar-sis^^sus, astonishment. 

Na'than, who gives, or is given. 

Nathanael, Na4hanf •yel, the gift of God. 

Natuan-melech, Nay^4han-meQek, gift of 
the king. 

Na'um. See Nahum. 

Nazarene, Naz^a^ree'n, kept, flower. 

Nazareth, Naz'-^a-reth, separated, sunctificd. 

Neapolis, Ne-ap'-po4is, new city. 

Nebaioth, Ne-bay'-^yoth, prophecies, fiuits. 

Ne'^bat, that beholds. 

Ne^'bo, that speaks, prophesies, or fmetifies. 

Nebuchadnezzar, Neb-ew-kad-nez'^zar, 
tears and groans of judgment. 

Nebuzar-adan, Neb-ew-za/^ra^dan, fruits 
or prophecies of judgment, wunnowed, 
spread. 

Necho, Nee'4o, lame, who w^as beaten, 

Nehelamite, Ne-heV-a-myie, dreamer, vale, 
brook. 

Nehemiah, Ne-he-my'-ah, consolation, re- 
pentance, or rest of the Lord. 

Nehiloth, Ne-^hee'-loth, fixxie, hautboy, cornet. 

Neiiusuta, Ne-hui>}/-lah, snake, soothsayer. 

Nehush'tan, which is of brass or copper, a 
trifle of brass. 

Neb, lamp, brightness, land new tilled. 

Nereus, iVee'-rc-fw. See Ner. 

Neri, Nee^-ry, my light. 

Nbri'ah, light and lamp of the Lord. 

Nethaneel, Ne-f/iatt'-we-e/. See Nathanael. 

Nethania, Neth-a-ny'-’Uh, the gift of the 
Lord. 

Nbthinims, Neth'^e-nims, given, oRered. 

Nib'haz, that fructifies, to prophesy, to 
speak. 

Nicanor, Ny-kay^-nor, a conqueror, vic- 
torious. 
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Nicodkmus, Nik^O'^dee^-’inttSf inAocent blood ; 

in Greek, the victory of the people. 
Nicolaitans, Niho4ay'’-e-t(mZf the followers 
of Nicolas. 

Nicolas, NP/-o4as, victor of the people ; 

from uiKdw, 1 ovei come, and Aafcv, the people. 
Nicopolis, kyM //-po-Ls, tlic cityol victory. 
Niger, N/-jcr, bJark. 

NiM'Rm/leopnrd, rebellion, change. 
NiM'^iioij, lebclhons, Jeep of descent. 
Tsjm'sui, icscued fioni danger, that touches. 
Ninevi'Ji, agreeable dwelling. 

Nincvites, lies', people of Nineveh. 

Ni^'san, banner; in Syriac, a miracle. 
Nis^iiocii, liiglit, standard, proof. 

No, fetirnrig up, a forbidding. 

Noadi'^au, witness of the Lord. 

No'ah, rcjiose, rest, consolation. 

Noil, discouise, prophecy. 

No'bah, that barks or yelps. 

Non, vagabond. 

Noph, Nojf, lioney-comb, a sieve, that drops. 
Nun, son, posterity, durable. 

Nymph AS, Nimf -fas, spouse, bridegroom. 

O 

Obadi'aii, sen’ant of the Lord. 

O'ral, inconvenience of old age, of the flux. 
O n ED, a servant. 

O'bed-i/dom, the servant of Edom, the Idu- 
mean, labourer of the man. 

O'bil, that weeps, deserves to he bewailed, 
ancient. 

Oc'uAN, disturber. 

O'dld, to sustain, to lift up. 

<)g, a cake, bread baked in the ashes. 

(ViiLL, tent, tabciiiacle, biightness. 
Oc'iMPAs, O-hm'-pas, hea\'enly. 

O'mah, he that speaks, bitter. 

Omega, O-mei'-fja, the last letter of the 
(iieek alphabet. 

Om Ri, a sheaf of corn, rebellion, bitter. 

On, pain, force, iniquity. 

< )'nan, pain, strength, iniquity. 

OxESiMus, O-nes'-se-inus, profitable, useful. 
Onesipiiouus, On-ne-sif^-Jo-rus, who brings 
profit. 

Opiiel, tower, obscurity. 

Ophir, 0-Jir, ashes. 

Ophrah, Off '-rah, dust, fawn, lead. 

O'uEij, a raven, caution, evening. 

Orion, the name of a constellation. 

Or''nan, that rejoices, their bow or ark. 
()u''pAH, the neck, skull, nakedness of the 
mouth. 

Oth'ni, my time, my hour. 

Othniel, Oth'-ne-el, the hour of God. 
O'zEM, that fasts, their eagerness. 

OziAs, O-zy'-as, strength from the Lord. 

P 

Paarai, Pay'-a-ray or Pay-a'-ry, opening. 
Padan-aram, Pay' -dan-ay' -ram, Padan of 
the field, and Aram Syria. 
pAGiEL, Pay'-je-el, prevention or prayer of 
God. 


Palestina, Pal-es-ty'-na, which is covered. 

Pal'ti, deliverance, flight. 

Pamphylia, Pam-fii'-le-a, a nation made up 
of every tribe ; from was, all, and ipvK)], a 
tribe. 

Paphos, Pm/ f os, which boils, is very hot. 

Pa'^ran, beauty, glory, ornament. 

Par'd A R, a gate or building belonging to the 
temple. 

Pau'mknas, that abides and is pennanent. 

Parosii, Puy'-rosh, a flea, fruit of the moth. 

Paushandatua, Par-shan'-da-iha, revelation 
of corporeal impurities, of his trouble. 

Pautihans, Par'-the-ans, horsemen. 

Paruah, Pa-rew'-ah, flourishing, that flies 
away. 

Pauva'im, supposed to he Peru or Ceylon. 

Pash'ur, that extends the hole, whiteness. 

Patara , Pa-tay'-rah, which is trodden under 
foot ; from wartta, I tread under foot. 

Patiiros, Path'-ros or Pay'-thros, mouthful 
of dew. 

PA'r'Mos, mortal. 

Patiiobas, Pai'-ro-bas, paternal, that pursues 
the steps of his father. 

Pau, Pay'-ew, that cries aloud, appears. 

Paul, Paul'us, a worker. Ills former name 
was Saul, a sepulchre, a destroyer. 

Pedaiizuii, Ped-ah'-zur, saviour, strong and 
powerful, stone of redemption 

Pedaiaii, Ped-ay'-e-ah, redemption of the 
Lord. 

Pe'kaii, he that opens, or is at liberty. 

l*LKAHiAH, Pek-a-hy'ah, it is the Lord that 
opens. 

Pf'kod, noble, rulers. 

Pi'Lati'aii, let the Lord deliver. 

Pe'leg, division. 

Pelei HITES, Pel'-eth-ites, fudges, destroyers. 

Penikl, Pe-ny'-el, face or vision of God. 

Pemn'nah, precious stone, his face. 

Plnu'el. See Peniel. 

Peor, Pee'-or, hold, opening. 

Per'ga, very earthy. 

Per'gamob, height, elevation. 

Peiuzzites, Per-iz-zyte$, the name of a peo- 
ple who dwell in villages. 

Per'sia, Peu'sis, that cuts, nail, horseman. 

Pe'ieii, a rock, a stone. 

Petiiu'el, mouth or persuasion of God. 

Phalec, Fay'-lek. bee Peleg. 

PiiALLu, Fal'-ht, admirable, hidden. 

PiiALTi, Fal'-ty, deliverance, flight. 

Phanuel, Fa-new' -el, face or vision of God. 

Pharaoh, Fay'-ro, that disperses, tliat dis- 
covers; according to the S^iac, the re- 
venger, the king, the crocodile. 

Pharez, Fay'-rez, division, rupture. 

Pharpar, FaF-par, that produces fruits, fall 
of the bull. 

Phebe, FeF-be, shining, pure. 

Phenice, Fe-ny'-se, red, purple. 

Phichol, Fy'-kol, the mouth of all, perfection, 

Philadelphia, Fd-a-del'-fe-a, the love of a 
hi other; from love, and a 

brother. 

Philemon, Fil-eF-mon, or Fy-leF-mon, that 
is aflectionate. 
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pHii^BTus, FiUe^^tus or Fy-M-tus, amiable, 
beloved. 

Phil'ip, warlike, a lover of horses. 
Philippi, FiUtp'^py, the same as Philip. 
Philistia, FiUlw^te^a or Fy-liy-^te-a, the 
country of the Philistines. 

Philistines, FiUlW-tines or FiUis'-tins, 
those that dwell in villages. 

Philoloqus, Fil4ol^4o-guSt lover of learning. 
Phinehas, Fin'->ne4ias, a bold countenance. 
Piilegon, Fle^-gon, zealous, burning. 
Phrygia, Frif^e-a, dry, barren. 

Phurah, Few' -rah, that bears fruit, that 
grows. 

Phygellus, Fy-jeV4us, fugitive. 

Pi-BE^SETH, the mouth of despite. 
Pi-iiAliiROTH, PyJiaJiy'^roih, the mouth, the 
pass of Hiroth, the opening of liberty. 
Pi^LATE, who is armed with a dart. 

Pi'non, gem, that beholds. 

PiRATiiON, Pir'^a4hon, his dissipation, de- 
privation ; in Syriac, his vengeance. 
Pis'gaii, hill, eminence, fortress. 

PisiDiA, Py-tid'-e-a, pitch, pitchy. 

Pi'soN, changing, doubling, extended. 
Pi^THOM, their mouthful, bit, consummation. 
Pi^THON, his mouth, his persuasion. 
Poi/lux, a boxer. 

Pontius, Ponf-she-us, marine, belonging to 
the sea. 

Pon'tus, the sea ; from wovros. 

PoRATiiA, Por'^a4ha, fruitful. 

Porcius, Por'^she-us. 

PoTiPHAR, Pot'4e-far^ bull of Africa, fat bull. 
PoTi-piiERAii, Pot^if'-fe-rah or Pot^e-fee'-rah, 
that scatters or demolishes the fat. 
Prisca, Pns'4ah, ancient. 

Priscilla, Pris-sil'4ak^ the same as Prisca. 
Prochorus, Prok'-o-rus, he that presides 
over the choirs. 

Publius, Pu¥4e-us, common. 

PuDENs, Pew'-dens, shamefaced. 

Pul, bean, destruction. 

Pu'non, precious stone, that beholds. 

Pur, lot. 

PuTEoLi, Pew4ee'-o4y, a city in Campania. 
PuTiEL, Pew'4e~el, God is my fatness. 

Q 

Quar'tus, the fourth. 

R 

R A AM AH, Ray'^a-mah or Raay'-mah, great- 
ness, thunder, evil, bruising. 

Raamses, Ra-am'-ses. See Rameses. 
Rab'bah, powerful, contentious. 

Rab'-mao, who overthrows a multitude, 
chief of the magicians. 

Rab^'-saris, grand master of the eunuchs. 
Rab'-shakeu, cup-bearer of the prince, 
chamberlain. 

Rachab, Ray'-kab, proud, strong, enlarged. 
Rachal, Ray'-kal, injurious, perfumer. 
Rachel, Ray'4shel, a sheep. 

Ragau, Ray'-gavj, a friend, a neighbour. 
Eagucl, Rag-€v/-el, shepherd or friend of 
God. 


Rachab, proud, strong, quarrelsome. 
Ha'iiab, large, extended, public place. 
Rar^kath, empty, spittle. 

Rak'kon, vain, mountain of lamentations. 
Ram, elevated, w'ho rejects. 

Ramam, Hay'^mak, the same aa Ram. 
Hamath, Hay'-maik, raised, lofty. 
Ramathaim-zophim, Ha-mat/i-ay'-un-zo^-fim, 
the same as Rainah. 

Ra'^matii-le''!!!, clcvation of the jaw-bone. 
Rameses, Ram'^e-ses, thunder, he that de- 
stroys evil. 

Ramiah, Rnm4'-ah, exaltation of the Lord. 
Ra^moth. high places. 

Rapha, Ray'-^fOy relaxation, physic. 
Raphael, Ray~fin/^(d 8ee Rephael 
Raphu, Ray~Jca\ ciiied, comtortecl. 

Re'ha, the fourth, a square, that stoops. 
Rebek^'ah, fat, quancl appeased. 

Keciiab, Re'4aby squaic, chariot, rider. 
Recha HITES, Re'-kab-itcs, the posieiily of 
Rcchah. 

Re'gem, Ue'-jet/iy that stones^ purple. 
RegI'M-mellcii, Re-je)a'-mr4cky he that 
stones the king, the puiide of the king. 
Rehabi'aii, bicudth, place of the Lord. 
Rl'uob, bieadth, extent. 

Reho3k/am, who sets the people at liberty, 
space of the people. 

Rriio'noTH, spaces, places. 
lli/iiuM, compassionate, Iricndly. 

Ki/i, my shepherd, companion, my evil. 
Remali'ah, the exaltation of the Jiord. 
Rem'^mon, grealncfes, a poinegianate-trce. 
Rempiian, ibe name of idol, 

winch some think to he Saturn. 

Rkphael, Re'-fa-ely the medicine of God. 
Repiiaim, Rephaims, Re-fay' -im, giant, phy- 
sician, relaxed. 

Repihuim, Rff'^c-diiVy beds, places of rest. 
Resin, Ree'-seriy a bridle or bit. 

Reu, Ree'-eWy his friend, liis shepherd. 
Reuben, Rew'-beiiy who sees the son, vision 
of the son. 

Reu'^benites, tlie posterity of Reuben. 
Reuel, Rc-ifcw'-ely bhepheid or friend of God. 
Rlumah, Re-yew' mahy lofty, sublime. 
Rezepu, Ree'-zvjfy a pavement, burning toal. 
Re'zin, voluntaiy, runner. 

Ri/zon, lean, secret, prince. 

Ruegium, Red-je-um, rupture, fracture. 
Rhbsa, Red-sah, will, course. 

Rhoda, Ro'-dahf a rose. 

Rhodes, Ro'des, the same as Rhoda. 
Rib'lah, quarrel that increases or spreads. 
Rim'mon, exalted, pomegranate. 

Kiphath, Ry'-fathy remedy, release. 
Ris'sah, watering, distillation, dew. 
Riz^pah, bed, extension, coal. 

Rogel, Ro'-jely a foot ; in Syriac, custom. 
Romamti-ezeh, Ro-mam4e-ee'-ser, exultation 
of help. 

Ro'man, strong, powerful. 

Rome, strength, power; from pwph 
Rosii, the head, the beginning 
Ru'fus, red. 

Ruiiamah, Ru~hay^^mah, having obtained 
mercy. 
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Ru^mab, exalted, rejected. 

Ruth, filled, satisfied. 

S 

Sabe'xns, captivity, conversion, old age. 

Sabtbcha, Sab'-te^^kah, that surrounds. 

Sa'doc, just, justified. 

Sa'lah, mission, dart; according to the 
Synac, that spoils. 

Salami s. SaV-la-mis, shaken, tossed, beaten. 

Salatiiiel, Sal-ay^-the^el, I have asked of 
God. 

Sa'^lem, complete, peace. 

Sa'lim. See Shalim, 

Sal'mon, peaceable, perfect, that rewards. 

Salmons, Sal-mo'-ne, peaceable. 

Salome, Sa4o'-me. Sec Salmon. 

Samaria, Sa-way'-re-a, his guard, prison, or 
diamond ; in Hebrew, Skomeron. 

Samar'itans, people of Samaria. 

Sam'lah, raiment, his left hand, his name. 

Sa'mos, full of gravel. 

Samothracia, Sam-o-thray'-she-ay an island 
so called because it was peopled by Samians 
and Thracians. 

Sam'son, his sun ; according to the Syriac, 
hia service, here the second time. 

Sam^uel, heard or asked of God. 

Sanbal^lat, bush or enemy in secret. 

Saph, Saff, rushes, end, threshold. 

Saphir, Sa/yir or Say^-fir, a city. 

Sapphira, Sa/'/y^-rah, that tells, that writes 
books. 

Sa'iiah, lady, princess of the multitude. 

Sarai, Say'-ray, my lady, my princess. 

Sar'dis, prince or song of joy, what re- 
mains ; in Syriac, a pot or kettle. 

Sarep'ta, a goldsmith’s shop, where metals 
used to be melted and tried. 

Sar'gon, who takes away protection, who 
takes away the garden ; according to the 
Syriac, nets, snares. 

Sa'ron. See Sharon. 

Sarsechim, Sar-^ee'-Hm, master of the ward- 
robe, of the perfumes. 

Sarucu, Say'-rvh, branch, layer, twining, 

Sa'tan, contrary, adversary, an accuser. 

Saul, demanded, sepulchre, destroyer. 

ScEVA, See^-vah, disposed, prepared. 

Scythian, Sith'-e-an, tanner, leather-dresser. 

Se^ba, drunkard, that surrounds ; according 
to the Syriac, old man. 

Se'bat, twig, sceptre, tribe. 

Se'cundus, the second. 

Se'gub, fortified, raised. 

Seir, See/'-er, hairy, demon, tempest, barley. 

Se'lah, a rock. 

Seleucia, Se-^kuZ-^he^a, beaten by waves, 
runs as a river. 

Semei, Smnf-me-i or Se-me^4, hearing, obey- 
ing. 

Se'neh, bush. 

Se^nir, a sleeping candle, a changing. 

Sennacherib, Sen^naJZ^h-Hb^ bush of the 
destruction of the sword, of drought. 

SxFi^AB, See'/or, a book, scribe; in Syriac, 
a havtn. 
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SHE 

Sbphabad, See-fay'-rad, a book, descending, 
ruling. 

Sephabvaim, Sef-ar-wxy'-im, two books, two 
scribes. 

Sb'rah, lady of scent, song, the morning. 

Serai AH, Se-ra-Z-ah or Se-ray^^yah, prince 
of the Lord. 

Sergius, SejZ-je-us, a net. 

Se'rug. See Saruch. 

Seth, put, who puts. 

Shaalbim, Shay~aiy4m, that beholds the 
heart. 

Shaaraim, Shay-a-roy^Am, gates, valuation, 
hairs, barley, tempests, demons. 

Shaashgaz, Shay^ash'-gaz, he that presses 
the fleece. 

Shadrach, Shay'-^drak, tender nipple, tender 
field. 

Sha'lim, fox, fist, path. 

Sh ALISHA, SkaV^e-shah, three, the third, 
prince. 

Shal'lecheth, a casting out. 

Shal'lum, perfect, peaceable. 

Shal'man, peaceable, perfect, that rewards. 

Shalmanezer, Shal-7na-nefZzer, peace tied, 
perfection and retribution. 

Siiam'gar, named a stranger, he is here a 
stranger, surprise of the stranger. 

Sham'huth, desolation, astonishment. 

Sha'mib, prison, bush, lees. 

Sham'mah, loss, desolation, astonishment. 

Shammuah, Sham'^mew-ah, that is heard or 
obeyed. 

Shaphan, Shay'-fan, a rabbit, wild rat, tbejr 
lip. 

Shapuat, Shay' -fat, a judge. 

Shaeai, Shar'-^a-i or Sha-ray'4, my lord, my 
song. 

Sharezer, Sliar-eeZ-zer, overseer of the trea- 
sury. 

Sha'ron, his plain, field, song. 

Sha'^ shak, a bag of linen, the sixth bag. 

Sha^veii, the plain, that makes equality. 

Shealtiel, She^aV^te-el, I have asked of God. 

Sheariah, She-a-ry'-ah, gate or tempest of 
the Lord. 

She'ar-ja'shub, the remnant shall return. 

She'ba, captivity, compassing about, repose, 
old age. 

Shebaniah, Sheb^a^-ny'ah, the Lord that con- 
verts, that recals from captivity, that un- 
derstands. 

Shbb'na, who rests himself, who is now cap- 
tive. 

Shechem, She^^kem, portion, the back, 
shoulders. 

Shedeur, SheeZ^e-ur or Shed'^e-ur, field, 
destroyer of fire. 

She'lah, that breaks, that undresses. 

Shelemiah, SheUle-my' ’•ah, God is my per- 
fection, my happiness. 

Sheleph, She^-ltf, who draws out. 

Shbl'omith, my happiness, my recompence. 

Shelumiel, SheUew-my'-el, happiness, retri- 
bution of God. 

Shem, name, renown, he that places. 

Shemaiah, She’-ma^V-ah or Skem-ify'-yah, 
that obeys the Lord. 
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SHE 

Shbhaeiah, Shem»a-ry'-ahf God is myguard, 
diamond. 

Shemebeb, Shemf-^me^ber, name of force, 
fame of the strong. 

Shemer, Skee!^-mer, guardian, thorn. 

Shemioa, She-my^-dahy name of knowledge, 
that puts knowledge, the science of the 
heavens. 

Sheminith, Shem'^me-mih, the eighth. 

Shemiramoth, She-mir'^ra-mothy the height 
of the heavens, the elevation of the name. 

Shbn, tooth, change, he that sleeps. 

SnENiR, Shee'-nir, lantern, light that sleeps, 
he that shows. 

Shephatiah, Shef-a-ty'-ak, the Lord that 
judges. 

Sheshacii, Shee^-shaky bag of flax, the sixth 
bag. 

SiiESUBAZzAR, Sliesh-haz'-zary joy in tribula- 
tion, or of vintage. 

SiiETH. See Seth. 

Shether-boznai, Shee'^ther-boz'-na-iy that 
makes to rot and cornipt. 

Siie'va, vanity, elevation, fame, tumult. 

Shibboleth, Shib'-bo4ethy burden, ear of 
corn. 

Shicron, Shy'-kroriy drunkenness, his wages. 

Shiggaion, Shig-gay'-yony a song of trouble. 

Shigionotii, Shig-gy'-on-othy mournful mu- 
sic. 

Shiloah, Shy4o'-dh. See Siloah. 

Sii/loh, sent, the apostle. 

Shi'loh, peace, abundance. 

Siiii.oNiTE, Shy'4o-7iytey of the city of Shiloh. 

Shimeah, Shtm'-me-ah, that hears, that 
obeys. 

Shimei, SJiim'-me-iy that hears, name of the 
heap, my reputation. 

Shimshai, Shim^-shayy ray sun. 

Shinab, Sky'-^naVy the watching of him that 
bleeps, change of the city. 

Shiphrah, Sfiif'-rahy handsome, trumpet, 
that does good. 

Shi'shak, present of the hag, of the pot, of 
the thigh. 

SiiiT^TiM, that turn away, scourges, rods. 

Siio'a, tyrants. 

Sho'bab, returned, turned back. 

Sho'bach, your bonds, your nets, his cap- 
tivity; according to the Syriac, a dove- 
house. 

Shochoii, S/io^-kohy defence, a bough. 

Shoshan'nim, lilies of the testimony. 

Shu'ah, pit, humiliation, meditation. 

Shu^al, fox, hand, fist, traces, way. 

Shu'iiite, a descendant of Shuah. 

Shu'^lamite, peaceable, perfect, that recom- 
penses. 

Shu'namite, a native of Shunem. 

Shu'nem, their change, their sleep. 

Shur, wall, ox. 

Shu'shan, lily, rose, joy. 

Shu'thelah, plant, verdure, moist pot. 

Sib'mah, conversion, captivity, old age, rest. 

SicHEM, Sy^^cem. See Shechem. 

Si'don, hunting, fishing, venison. 

SiGioNOTH, Sig-gy'-o-nothy according to vari- 
able tunes. 
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Si'hon, rooting out, conclusion. 

Si'hor, black, trouble, early in the morn. 

Si^'las, three, the third. 

Silo AS, Sil'-o-as or Sy4o'-aSy Si loam, S'iT-o* 
anty or Sy4o'^amy sent, dart, branch. 

SiLOE, Sil^-o-e or Sy-U/^e, the same as Siloas. 

Silva'nus, one who loves the woods. 

Sim'eon, that hears or obeys. 

Si'mon, that hears or obeys. 

Sin, bush. 

Sinai, Sy'-nay or Sy^-my4y bush ; according 
to the Syriac, enmity. 

Si'nim, the south country. 

Si'oN, noise, tumult. 

Si'raii, turning aside, rebellion. 

SiRioN, SiV-re-ow, a breastplate, deliverance. 

Sisera, Sis^^se-rahy that sees a horse or 
swallow. 

Si'vAN, bush, thorn. 

Smyr'na, myrrh. 

So, a measure for grain or dry matters. 

So'con, tents, tabernacles. 

So'di, my secret. 

Sodom, Sod'^dom, their secret, their lime, 
their cement. 

Sodomites, Sod^-^dom4tes, inhabitants of 
Sodom. 

Sol'omon, peaceable, perfect, one who re- 
compenses. 

Sopater, So-pay'4ery who defends or saves 
his father. 

So'rek, hissing, a colour inclining to yellow. 

Sosipater, So~se‘^pay'4er, See Sopater. 

SosTiiENEs, Sosf4he-n€Sy a strong and pow er- 
ful saviour. 

Spain, rare, precious. 

Stachys, Stay^-kiSy spike ; from 

Stephanas, Stef'-fa-naSy a crown, crowned. 

Ste'phen, the same as Stephanas. 

Suc^'coTH, tents, tabernacles. 

Suc'cotii-be'noth, the tabernacles of young 
women. 

Suk'kiims, covered, shadowed. 

SuR, that withdraws or departs. 

Susanina, a lily, a rose, joy. 

Susi, Su'syy horse, swallow, moth. 

Sychar, Sy'4cary the name of a city. 

Syene, Sy-eef-ne, bush; according to the 
Syriac, enmity. 

Syntyche, Sm4e4e, that speaks or dis- 
courses. 

Syracuse, Sir'~ra4ewse, that draws vio- 
lently. 

Syria, Sir^-re-a, in Hebrew, Aram, sublime, 
deceiving. 

Syriac, Syrian, Sir'-re-ak, Sir^^re^an, of 
Syria. 

Syrians, Sir^-re-anSy inhabitants of Syria. 

Syro-phenician, Sy'-ro-fe-nisW-e-any purple, 
drawn to ; from abptOy I draw, and 
red palm4ree. 

T 

Taanach, Tay'^a^nak or Ta-ay'^nak, who 
humbles or answers thee. 

Tab'bath, good, goodness. 

Tabeal, Tay^-be-ai or Tab-ee'-al, ^ood God. 
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T^beel^ Tay^-be-el or Tab^-ee^-el, the same as 
Taheal. 

Taberah, Tah'^-rdh or Tab-ee'^-rah, burning. 
Tabitua, Tai/-e4ha,in Syriac, clcar-siglitcd; 

she is also called Dorcas, wild goat. 

Ta'bor, choice ; in Syriac, contrition. 
TaBuimon, IW-re-mon, good pomegranate. 
Tad'mor, palm-tree, change. 

Tahapanes, TaJia/- 2 }a-nes, secret tempta- 
tion. 

Tahpenes, Tah^-pe-nes, standard, flight. 
Talitii/V-comi, TaV4e-tha-km'-my, young 
woman, arise. 

Talmai, TaV-may, my furrow, heap of waters. 
Ta'maii, a palm, palm-tree. 

Tam^muz, ahstiuse, concealed. 

Taniiumkih, Tun4ew'-meth or Tanf 4iu-meth, 
consolation, repentance. 

Tapiiath, Tay^-fathj little girl. 

Tak'pelites, ravishers, wearied. 

Tau'shjsii, contemplation of the marble. 
Tau'sus, winged, feathered. 

Tar'tak, chained, bound, shut up. 

Tai/tan, that searches the gift of the turtle. 
Tatnai, Tatf-nay^ that gives. 

Te'baii, murder, a cook 
IViiETH, the Babylonish name of the tenth 
month of the Hebrews. 

Te'kel, weight. 

Tekoa, Tc-Ao'-oA, sound of the trumpet. 
Ti'.l'abid, a heap of new gram. 

Tel-haiisa, T(44i(r/-soh, heap, suspension 
of the ])lough or of the head. 

Te^j ieth, goodness 

Tel-mflah, T(i^-me4ah or Te/-wiec'-/a/i, heap 
of salt or of manners. 

Te'^ma, admiration, perfection. 

Te'm\n, the south, Afnca. 

IVmani'ie, an inhabitant of Teman. 

Ti/iiAii, to bieathe, to scent, to blow. 
Tcrapiiim, Tcr'-ra-Jimy an image, an idol. 
Tektios, Tcr'-^she-uSy the thiid. 

''J'eutul'lus, a liar, an impostor. 

TiiTRAitrii, Til'-rml or Tee'-trarckf governor 
of a fourth part of a kingdom. 

Tuaddeijs, Thud-dee^ ~n$, that jiraises. 
Tha^uasii, that makes haste oi keeps silence 
Tha^mau, that blots out or suppresses. 
Tha'mau. iSee Tamar, 

Tham'muz. Sec Taminuz. 

The'bez, muddy, silk. 

Thelasah, The-lass'-ar, that unbinds and 
grants the suspension or heap, 
Theophjlus, The-uf e-las, a friend of God. 
Thessaeonica, Thes-sa-lo^ny^-kah, victory 
against the Thessalians. 

Theudas, Thev/^das, a false teacher. 
Thomas, Tom' -mas, a twin. 

Thum'mim, truth, perfection. 

Thy ATI 11 A, Thy-a-ty'-rah, a sweet savour of 
labour or sacrifice of contrition. 

Tiberias, Ti-bee^-re-as, good vision. 
Tiberius, Ti-beef-re-us, son of Tiber. 

Tib'ni, straw, understanding. 

Ti'dal, that breaks the yoke. 
Tiglath-pileser, Tiy'-lath-pi-lee'-zer, that 
takes away captivity, miraculous. 
Tik'vah, hope, a congregation. 
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Timeus, Ti-mee'-m, in Greek, perfect, 
honourable ; in Hebrew, admirable. 
Tim'nath, image, enumeration, 
Timnath-iieres, Tim'-mth-hee^-res, image 
of the dumb. 

Tj'mon, honourable. 

Timo'theus, honour of God, valued of 
God. 

Tiphsah, Tif'-sah, passage, passover. 
Tirhakah, Ttr-hay-kah or Tir'-ha-kah, in- 
quirer, law made dull. 

Tirsiiatha, Tir-sha'y-fha, that overturns 
the foundation; in Syriac, that beholds 
the time. 

Tir'zah, benevolent, pleasant. 

Tisii'bite, that makes captives, that dwells. 
Ti'tus, honourable; from J honour, 
IVaii, a weapon. 

Ton, good, goodness. 

Tob-adonijah, Toh'-ad-o-ny'-jdh, my good 
God. 

Tobi'ah, the Lord is good. 

Togar'mah, which is all bone, strong. 

'IVhu, that lives or declares. 

I'oi, To'-i, who wanders. 

To'la, w'orm, scarlet. 

To'lad, nativity. 

Topiiel, To'-fel, ruin, folly, insipid. 

1 opiiET, To'-fet, a drum, betraying. 

Tro'as, pencil ated. 

Trogyllium, Tro-jil'-le-um, a city in the isle 
of JSamos 

Trophimus, Trof'-fe-mus, w'ell educated. 
Tryphena, Try -fee' -mh, delicate. 

Trypho'sa, thrice shining. 

Tu'bal, the earth, confusion. 

Tu'bal-cai^n, worldly possession, jealous of 
confusion. 

Tyciiicus, Tik'-e-kus, casual, happening. 
Tykan'nus, a prince, one that reigns. 

Tyre, Ty'rus, in Hebrew, Sor or Tzur, 
strength. 

U 

UcAL, Yew'-kol, power, prevalency. 

Ulai, Yet(/-Ja-i or Yew-lay', strength. 

Ulam, Yew' -lam, the porch, their strength. 
Ul'la, elevation, holocaust, leaf. 

Un'ni, poor, afflicted. 

llpiiAz, Yev/-fuz, gold of Phasis or Pison. 

Ur, fire, light. 

Urba'nus, civil, courteous. 

Uri, Ymf-ry, my light or fire. 

Uriah, Urijah, Yew-ry'-ah, Yew-ry'-jah, 
the Lord is my light or fire. 

Uri'el, God is my light or fire. 

Urim and Thummim, YeuZ-rim and Thum'- 
mim, lights and perfection. 

Uz, counsel ; in Syriac, to fix. 

Uz'zAH, strength, a goat. 

UzzEN-sHERAH, Uz'-z€n-shee^-rak, ear of the 
fiesh or of the parent. 

Uz'zi, my strength, my kid. 

Uzzi'aii, the strength of the Lord. 

Uzzi^'el, the strength of God. 

UzziELiTEs, Uz-zy'-eUites, the posterity of 
Uzziel. 
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VAS 

V 

Vash'ni, tlie second. 

Vasii'ti, that drinks, thread. 

VopHsi, Vof'^sy, fragment, diminution. 

Z 

Zaana'nim, movings 
ZA'nAt), a dowry, 

Zab'di, portion, dowry. 

Zacciieus, Zak-kee'-mSf pure, justified. 
Zachari'ah, memory of the Lord 
Za^dok, just, justified. 

Za'iiam, Clime, impurity. 

Zaiii, Zay-ir^ little, aflhcted. 

Zat/mon, his shade, obscurity. 

Zalmo'xVaii, the shade, your image. 

Zalmi n^'na, shadow, image. 

Zam/um^'^mims, thinking, wickedness. 
Za?.o^\ii, forgetfulness, this lest. 

Zapiin \tii-p anf V f r, Zaf'-naih-pay-a-vre'- 
ally one that discovers hidden things ; m 
t)io l^gyptian tongue, a saviour of the 
woi Id 

Za''k\ii, east, brightness. 

ZMtLPii\Tu, Z(i'/-i e-futh, ambush of the 
mouth 

ZAiiF/rAN, tribulation, perplexity.^ 

Za^a, belonging to allj in Syriac, going 
hack 

Zebadi'aii, portion of the Lord. 

ZE'nAii, victim, immolation. 

ZEn'^EDLE, abundant poition 
ZmiohM, deer, goats. 

Zi-^'juTL, a bahitatioi) 

ZhJj'rLUN, dwelling, hahitatiun 
Zi ckah/aii See Zaeliaiiali 
'/jE^DADy his .«ide, his hunting 
Zedeki'ah, the Loid m my justice 
ZiEB, Zeo'-chy wolf. 

Zr/iEK, the noise of him that licks or laj’s 
Zi'.LoPHEHAu, the shade oi ting- 

ling of fear 

Zeloies, Ze-h/~i('^, jealous, full of zeal 
Zei//aii, noon-tidc. 

Ze^nas, living 

Zepoam^aii, the Ijord is my secret, the 
mouth of the Lord. 

Zephatm, Ze(/-f<jithj ■which beholds, attends 
Ze'piio, that sees and observes. 

Zeu, perplexity, tribulation, a rock. 

Zl'uah. See Zarah 

Zeredah, ox Zc-rce'-dahf amhusli. 


Ze'resh, misery, stranger. 

Ze^ror, root, that straitens, a stone 
Zeru'ah, leprous, hornet. 

Zero BR ABEL, Ze-rub'^ba-hely banished, a 
stranger at Babylon, dispersion of confu- 
sion. 

Zeruiaii, Zpr-ev}4' -ah i pain, tribulation 
ZeViiaa% tbcir olive 
Zf/thar, he that examines or beholds. 
Zi'ba, army, fight, stiengih, stag, 

Zib'eov, iniquity that dwells, the seventh. 
Zn/iAii, deer, goat, honourable and fine 
ZiciiRi, Zte^-rtfy that remembers, a male 
Zid'dim, huntings ; in Syriac, destructions. 
Zi'don, hunting, fishing, venison. 
Zido'nians, inhabitants of Zidon. 

Zip, this, that ; according to the Syriac, 
hrightne^s 

Zii/eaq, measure pressed down 
Zii/eau, shadow, which is roasted, the ting- 
ling of ihe car 

ZiL'^pAii, distillation, contempt of the mouth. 
Zim'uan, song, singer, vine. 

ZiM^'iii, my field, my vine, my branch 
ZiN, hucklei, coldness. 

Z/oN, a inonurnent, sepulchre, turret. 

Zi'^oR, ship of him that %vatohes, ship of the 
enemy. 

ZiPH, Z\fy this mouth, mouthful 
Zip'poR,* bird, crown; according to the 
Syriac, eaily in the morning, goat. 
ZiP^PORAH, beauty, trumpet. 

Zitu'ri, to hide, overturned 
Ziz, flower, a lock of hair ; according to the 
Syriac, wing, feather. 

ZiV.A See Zaza 
Zo^'an, motion. 

Zo'ar, little, small. 

ZobiAii, an army, a swelling 
Z(/h vu, wdiite, shining, dryness 
ZoHE^EETii, that Cl ecjis or draws. 

ZopjiAU, 7a/ - far y using eaily, crown; in 
Sjriac, sjiarrow, goat 
Zo'raii, leprosy, scab 

ZoRou ^ HLi , Zo-roV-ba hel See ZerubbabcL 
ZuAR, Zdi^-nVy small 
Zopu, that observes, roof 
Zun, stone, plan, foim. 

Zuki'el, the rock or strength of God 
ZuKisiiADDAi, ZAw'-ru-slmZ-da-iy the Al- 
mighty is my rock, sidrndour, beauty. 
Zu'ziMs, the pos»^s of a door, splendour, m 
Syriac, departing, money, in Ghaldee, 
strong 
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TABLES 


OF 

THE WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY, 

MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 


.lEWISH WEIGHTS, REDUCED TO ENGLISH TROY WEIGHT. 


lbs, ozs. pen. gr. 

Tlie (ierah, the twentieth part of a Shekel 0 0 0 12 

The Bekah, half a Shekel 0 0 5 0 

The Shekel 0 0 10 0 

The Maneh, sixty Shekels 2 6 0 0 

The Talent, fifty Maneh, or three thousand Shekels 125 0 0 0 


Accordinj? to the Bishop of Peterborough’s calculations, the Gerah is nearly equal to 
1 1 grains Troy j the Bekah, to about 4 j pennyweights ; and the Shekel, to about 9i 
pennyweights. 


TABLBh OF SCRIPTURE MEASURES OF LENGTH, REDUCED TO 
ENGLISH IMEASURE. 

SHORT MEASURES, 


English feet, inches. 


Digit t) 0.912 


4| 
'12 1 
24 

Palm 

3 

■~6 

Span . . . . 

3 1 Cubit . 

lom 7 3.552 

96 

24 

6 1 2 1 Fart 

144 

36 

12 i 6 1 i..5 

1 Ezekiel’s reed 10 11.328 

192 

48 

16 1 8*1 2” 

1.3 

Arabian pole 14 7.104 

r920 

480 

1 160 80 1 20 

13.3 

10 1 Schoenus’s measuring line 145 11.04 


LONG MEASURES. 


Cubit 0 0 1.824 

400 I Sta dinm or Furlong 0 145 4.6 

2000 J ^1 ^abbatli day’s journey . . . 0 729 3.0 

4000 I 10 I 2 I Eas tern mile 1 403 1.0 

12000 j 30 I 6 I 3 I Pa rasang 4 153 3.0 

96000 I 240 I 48 I 24 ! 8 I A day’s journey 33 172 4.0 


5 Feetzz:! Pace ; 1056=1 mile. 

According to the Bishop of Peterborough, a Parasang is equal to 4 miles, 116 pacc^ 

for tarlks of time see tub artic'li.s “months” and “day.” 
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TABLES OF SCRIPTURE MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

MEASURES Foil LIQUIDS, REDUCED TO ENGLISH WINE MEASURE. 


Gallonih pints* 

(kpll 0 0.625 


1.3 1 

Lor 


. 0 

0.833 

5.3 

4 

Cab 

. 0 

3.333 

16 

12 

3 1 Hin 

. 1 

2 

32 1 

i 24 

6 j 2 1 Seah 

. 2 

4 

98 ! 

1 72 

18 1 6 1 3 1 Bath or Epha 

. 7 

4 

goo' ' 

1 720 

180 1 60 1 20 1 10 1 Chomer, Homer, Kor, or Coros . 

. 75 

5 


I'he Omer was one-tenth of an Epha, and contained 6 pints ; the Metretes of Syria, trans- 
lated in John ii. 6, “ firkins,” 74 pints ; and the eastern Cotyla, half a pint. This Cotyla, 
says the Bishop of Peterborough, contains iust 10 ounces avoirdupois of rain water ; the 
Omer, 100 ounces; the Epha, 1000; ana the Choraer, 10,000 ounces. So by these 
weights all these measures of capacity may be expeditiously recovered to a ne:;.r 
exactness. 


MEASURES FOR THINGS DRV, REDUCED TO ENGLISH CORN MEASURE. 


Gachal 


20 

Cab. 



. . 0 

0 

2.8333 

30 1 

1 8 

Omer or (iomer 

. . 0 

0 

5.1 

120 

6 

3 3 1 Scab 

1 

0 

1 

360 j 

1 18 

10 1 3 1 lilpha ... 

. . 

0 

3 

1800 j 

1 90 

50 1 15 1 5 1 Lctech 

. . 16 

0 

0 

3600 1 

1 180 

100 1 30 1 10 1 2 1 Chomer, Homer, &c. . 

. . 32 

0 

0 


Pecks gallons, pints. 
. 0 0 0.1416 


TABLES OF MONEY. 

JEWISH MONEY, REDUCED TO THE ENGLISH STANDARD. 


£. s. (1. 

Gerah . . ... .... 00 l..i687 

10 I Bckah . . . oil 0875 

' 20 I 2 I Sheke l 0 2 3 375 

1200 I 120 I 50 I Maneh, or Mina Ilebraica . . . 5 14 0 75 

60000 I 6000 i 3000 nio~ | Talent 342 3 9 

Solidus Aureus, or Sextula, was worth ... . . 01205 

Siclus Aureus, or Gold Shekel 1 IG 6 

Talent of Gold 5475 0 0 


The Bishop of Peterborough makes the Mina Hebraica to contain 60 Shekels, and to weigh 
27 oz. 74 dwts. ; which, at 5.v. per ounce, will amount to GJ, l6s, lOj^d. ; and the Talent of 
Silver to contain 50 Minae, which, at 5s,, will equal the amount in this table, 342/. 3s. Qd. 


ROMAN MONEY, MENTIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, REDUCED TO 
THE ENGLISH STANDARD. 


£. 8 . 

Mite (Assariura) . . .,00 

Farthing, (Quadrans,) about 0 0 

Penny, or Denarius (Silver) 0 0 

Pound, or Mina 3 2 


d. 

0 

0 

7 

6 



I, 

3 

0 


According to the Bishop of Peterborough, the Roman Mite is one-third of our farthing ; 
Quadrans, three-fourths of a farthing ; the Assarium, a farthing and a half ; and the 
Assis three farthings. 


Iti the preceding Tables, Silrer is valued at 5s., and Gold at £4. per Ounce 
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Since the publieati(m, in iW, of Dr. Arbuthnot’s “Tables of And^'^itt^eights, 
and Measures,*^ that celebrated work has been regarded by the best 
standard on tbe^e difficult subjects More recently the Bishop of Fmm mm n' , 
rendered good service this part of biblical antiquity by entenng into 
extensive caleiulations on the weights and measures mentioned in the Bibli^, 
with very few excepSons,* confirmed the previous investigations of Dr. Arbuthn^l^iJ^^^ 
as the axiom, V What is new in theology is false,” holds good only in regard to tlto-wP 
trines of scripture, ai)d not to its statics and numismatics, no hesitation has been felt hi 
pre^senting the reader, under each of the preceding Tables, with some of the most impor- 
tant .of the resiilts which the Bishop has thus obtained. 

In the abstruse department of mensuration of superficies, the same learned prelate has also 
ably demonstrated, that the altar of incense, desenbed in Exodus xxx. 2, as consisting of 
a cubit in length, and a cubit in breadth, and yet ''four-square,” contained exactly one 
square cubit, that is, three English square feet, and about forty-seven squtaro inches > 
that the table of shew-bread, described m Exodus xxv. 23, as being two cubits long and 
one broad, and rectangular, contained above six English square feet ; — that the boards 
of the tabernacle, described in Exodus xxvi. 16, as ten cubits lu length and a cubit and a 
half in breadth, and rectangular, contained nearly fifty square feet of English measure ; — 
that the mercy-seat, which Moses is directed to make "two cubits and a half the length 
thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof,” Exodus xxv 17, contained twelve 
and a half square feet; — that the altar qf incense, which was directed to he "a cubit the 
length thereof and a cubit the breadth thereof, and four square,” Exodus xxx. 2, con- 
tained upwards of three square feet ; — that the court of the tabernacle, the orders concern- 
ing which were, "The length of the court shall be an hundred cubits, and the breadth 
fifty everywhere,” Exodus xxvii. 18, comprised upwards of sixteen thousand six hundred 
and thirty-four square feet, or in English land-measure one rood, twenty-one perches, 
and twenty-seven and a half feet ; — and that the Levifes* glebe, which is thus described in 
Numbers xxxv. 3 — 5 : "The cities they shall have to dwell in : and the suburbs of them 
shall be for their cattle, and for their goods, and for all their beasts. And the suburbs 
of the cities, which ye shall give unto the Le\ites, shall reach from the wall of the city 
and outward a thousand cubits round about. And ye shall measure from without the 
city on the east side two thousand cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits,” &c. ; 

" and the city shall be in the midst contained three hundred and five acres, two roods, 
and one peren, which was, foi each of the four sides, seventy-six acres, one rood, twenty 
perches, and eighty square feet. 

Respecting the Eigyptian arowra, which is sometimes mistranslated "acre,” the Bishop 
remarks, " Reflecting upon Moses’s measure by cubits, and,” in the case of the court 
of the tabernacle, " finding them to be precisely five thousand square cubits, I observed 
that they were just half ten thousand, which 1 had observed from Herodotus to be the 
area of the Egyptian aroura, by which their land was as generally measured as ours is by 
acres and roods. I called also to mind a passage m Mpetho, an Egyptian priest, cited 
by Josephus, in his first book against Apion, where he affirms, that Manetho, in his his- 
tory of the reign, wars, and expulsion of the Pastors, (whom Africanus affirms to be 
Phenicians or Canaamtes, and Josephus vainly believed to be Jews,) wrote out of the 
public records of Egypt, that these Pastors made at Abaris a very large and strong 
encampment, that encompassed ten thousand arourae, sufficient to contain two hundred 
and forty thousand men, and long to maintain their cattle. Hence it appears, that not 
only the Egyptians, but also the Phenicians or Canaanites, that had dwelt among them, 
and had reigned there duiing the time of six kings successively, used this measure of 
land called aroura. Now this was long before the time of Moses; for the beginning of 
, Amosis or Tethmosis, who expelled them out of Egypt, was very near the time of Abra- 
ham’s death. Wherefore I believe that Moses, who was skilled in all Egyptian learning, 
especially in surveying, did of choice make the court of the tabernacle to be just half an 
aroura, which was a known measure to him and his people, and that divine authority 
directed him so to do.” In another part of his work he reduces the Egyptian aroura 
into English measure, and finds it to be three roods, two perches, amkfiftv-five and a 
quarter square feet. 
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THE END. 


Lokpok ; — James Nichols, Printer, 2, AVarwick Square^ Newgate Street. 








